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PREFACE. 


It  may  aeein  onrprisiDg  that  the  English,  who  hare  employed  their  tal- 
entB  snccessfaUy  in  every  branch  of  literatiiiu,  and  in  none  more  than  in 
that  of  philology,  shoald  yet  have  fallen  below  other  nations  in  the  study 
of  their  synonymes.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that,  while  the  French 
and  Germans  have  bad  several  considerable  works  on  the  subjeet,  we  have 
not  a  single  writer  who  has  treated  it  in  a  scientific  manner  adequate  to 
its  importance :  not  that  I  wish  by  this  remark  to  depreciate  the  labors  of 
those  who  have  preceded  me,  bnt  simply  to  assign  it  as  a  reason  why  I 
have  now  been  induced  to  come  forward  with  an  attempt  to  fill  up  what 
is  considered  a  chasm  in  English  literature. 

In  the  prosecntion  of  my  undertaking,  I  have  profited  by  everything 
which  has  been  written  in  any  language  upon  the  subject;  and  although 
I  always  pursued  my  own  train  of  thought,  yet  whenever  I  met  with  any- 
tliing  deserving  of  notice  I  adopted  it,  and  referred  it  to  the  author  in  a 
note.  I  had  not  proceeded  far  before  I  found  it  necessary  to  restrict  myself 
in  the  choice  of  my  materials,  and  accordim^ly  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  not 
to  compare  any  words  together  which  \r«re  sufficiently  distinguished  fi'om 
each  other  by  striking  features  in  their  signification,  such  as  abandon  and 
quUf  which  require  a  comparison  with  others,  though  not  necessarily  with 
themselves;  for  the  same  reason  I  was  obliged  to  limit  myself,  as  a  rule, 
to  one  authority  for  each  word,  unless  where  the  case  seemed  to  reqalra 
farther  exemplification.  Bnt,  notwithstanding  all  my  care  in  this  respect, 
1  was  compelled  to  curtail  much  of  what  I  had  written,  for  fear  of  increas- 
ing the  volume  to  an  inconvenient  size. 

Although  a  work  of  this  description  does  not  afford  mnch  scope  for  sys- 
tem and  arrangement,  yet  I  laid  down  to  myself  the  plan  of  arranging  the 
words  according  to  the  extent  or  universality  of  their  acceptation,  placing 
those  first  which  bad  the  most  general  sense  and  application,  and  the  rest 
in  order.  By  this  plan  I  found  myself  greatly  aided  in  analyzing  their  dif- 
ferences, and  I  trust  that  the  reader  will  thereby  be  equally  benefited.  In 
the  choice  of  authorities.  I  have  been  guided  by  various  considerations^ 
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namely,  the  appropriateneM  of  the  examples ;  the  clasaic  parity  of  the  au- 
thor ;  the  JuRtuees  of  the  sentiment ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  variety  of  the 
writers.  But  I  am  persnadecl  that  the  reader  will  not  be  dissatisfied  to 
find  that  I  have  shown  a  decided  preference  to  saoh  anthers  as  Addison, 
Johnson,  Drydeu,  Pope,  Milton,  etc.  At  the  same  time  it  is  bnt  Jnst  to  ob- 
serve that  this  selection  of  authorities  has  been  made  by  an  actual  perusal 
of  the  authors,  without  the  assistance  of  Johnson's  "  Dictionary.'' 

For  the  sentiments  scattered  through  this  work  I  offer  no  apology,  al- 
though I  am  aware  that  they  will  not  fiill  in  with  the  views  of  many  who 
may  be  competent  to  decide  on  its  literary  merits.  I  write  not  to  please 
or  displease  any  description  of  persons ;  but  I  trust  that  what  I  have  writ- 
ten according  to  the  dictates  of  my  mind  will  meet  the  approbation  of 
those  whose  good  opinion  I  am  most  solicitous  to  obtain.  Should  any  ob- 
ject to  the  introdnction  of  morality  in  a  woi^  of  science,  I  beg  them  to 
consider  that  a  writer  whose  business  it  was  to  mark  the  nice  shades  of 
distinction  between  words  closely  allied  could  not  do  Jnst  ice  to  his  subject 
without  entering  into  all  the  relations  of  society,  and  showing,  from  the 
acknowledged  sense  of  many  moral  and  religious  terms,  what  has  been  the 
general  sense  of  mankind  on  many  of  the  most  Important  questions  which 
have  agitated  the  world.  My  first  object  certainly  has  been  to  assist  the 
philological  inquirer  in  ascertaining  the  force  and  comprehension  of  the 
English  language ;  yet  I  should  have  thought  my  work  bnt  half  completed 
had  1  made  it  a  more  register  of  verbal  distinctions.  While  others  seize 
every  opportunity  unblusbingly  to  avow  and  zealously  to  propagate  opin- 
ions destructive  of  good  order,  it  would  ill  become  any  individual  of  con- 
trary sentiments  to  shrink  from  stating  his  convictions  when  called  upon, 
as  he  seems  to  be,  by  an  occasion  like  that  which  has  now  offered  itself. 
As  to  the  rest,  I  throw  myself  on  the  indulgence  of  the  public,  with  the 
assurance  that,  having  need  every  endeavor  to  deserve  their  approbadoDt 
I  ahall  not  make  an  appeal  to  their  candor  in  vain. 
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ENGLISH  SYNONYMES 

EXPLAINED. 


TO  ABANDON^  DESERT,  FOBfiAKE,  BE- 
UNQCIflH. 

Tn  idea  of  leaving  or  separating  one's 
self  from  an  object  is  common  to  these 
terms,  which  vary  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  action ;  the  two  former  are  more 
positiTe  acts  than  the  two  Utter.  To 
ABANDON,  from  the  German  ban,  a 
proch&mation  of  outlawry,  signifying  to 
put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law; 
or,  a  privatiTe,  and  bandum,  an  ensign, 
«.  «.,  to  cast  off,  or  leave  one's  colors ;  is 
to  leave  thoroughly,  to  withdraw  protec- 
tion or  support.  To  DESERT,  in  Latin 
de^trivtj  from  de  privative,  and  sero,  to 
sow;  signifying  to  leave  off  sowing  or 
cultivating;  and  FORSAKE,  compound- 
ed of  the  privative  for  and  take  or  teek, 
signifying  to  leave  off  seeking,  are  par- 
tial modes  of  leaving;  the  former  by 
withholding  one's  co-operation,  the  lat- 
ter by  withdrawing  one's  society.  Abaur 
domng  is  a  violation  of  the  most  sacred 
ties,  and  exposes  the  object  to  every  mis- 
ery ;  dmtrtion  is  a  breach  of  honor  and 
fidelity ;  it  deprives  a  person  of  the  as- 
sistance or  the  countenance  which  he 
has  a  right  to  expect ;  by  fortakvng,  the 
kindly  feelings  are  hurt,  and  the  social 
ties  are  broken.  A  bad  mother  abani- 
dom  her  offspring ;  a  soldier  deterta  his 
comrades ;  a  man  fonaket  his  compan- 
ions. 

He  wtio  abamdaiu  his  ofhpring  or  corrupts 
them  by  bia  example,  perpetrates  a  greater  evil 
than  a  murderer.  Hawkbswoeth. 

After  the  death  of  Stella,  Swift's  benevolence 
wM  contracted,  and  his  severity  exasperated :  he 
drove  his  ^toQuaintanee  tnm  his  table,  and  won- 
dered why  he  w^  d€$erted.  Johnson. 

Fortake  me  not  thue,  Adam !  Uiltom. 


Things  as  well  as  persons  may  tM 
abandoned,  dnerted,  or  formken  ;  things 
only  are  reHnguufied.  To  abandon  may 
be  an  act  of  necessity  or  discretion,  as  a 
captain  abatidoru  a  vessel  when  it  is  no 
longer  safe  to  remain  in  it.  Detertion  is 
often  a  dereliction  of  duty,  as  to  detert 
one's  post;  and  often  an  indifferent  ac- 
tion, particularly  in  the  sense  of  leaving 
any  place  which  has  had  one's  care  and 
attention  bestowed  upon  it,  as  people  de- 
teri  a  village,  or  any  particular  country 
where  they  have  been  established.  For- 
aakinff  is  an  indifferent  action,  and  im- 
plies simply  the  leaving  something  to 
which  one  has  been  attached  in  one 
form  or  another ;  a  person  fonaket  a 
certain  house  which  ho  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  frequent ;  birds  for»ake  their 
nests  when  they  find  them  to  have  been 
discovered.  To  RELINQUISH  is  an  act 
of  prudence  or  imprudence;  men  often 
inadvertently  relinqitiah  the  fairest  pros- 
pects in  order  to  follow  some  favorite 
scheme  which  terminates  in  their  ruin. 

If  he  hides  it  privately  in  the  earth  or  other 
secret  place,  and  it  is  discovered,  the  finder  ac- 
quires no  property  therein,  for  the  owner  hath 
not  by  this  act  declared  any  intention  to  aban- 
don it  Blackstonk. 

He  who  at  the  approach  of  evil  betrays  his 
trust,  or  deeerte  his  post,  is  branded  with  cow- 
ardice. HAWxaswoam. 

When  learning,  abilities,  and  what  is  excellent 
in  the  world  foreate  the  church,  we  may  easily 
foretell  Its  rum  without  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

SOCTB. 

Men  are  wearied  witli  the  toil  which  they  bear, 
but  cannot  lind  in  their  hearts  to  relinquUh  it. 


We  may  denert  or  fortake  a  place,  but 
the  former  comprehends  more  than  the 
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ABASE 


latter ;  a  place  that  is  <k$erted  \b  Xetx  by  I  fumne$  that  which  may  be  in  our  posse* 

sion  only  by  an  act  of  Tiolenoe ;  a  usurp* 
cr  osAnot  be  said  properly  to  abandon  his 
people  or  abdicate  a  throne,  but  he  may 
teffiffn  his  power  or  rmoune$  his  preten- 
sions to  a  throne. 

The  pMflT«  Gods  beheld  the  Greein  defile 
Their  temples,  end  abandon  to  the  spoil 
Their  own  abodes.  Dbyvkk. 

It  would  be  a  good  eppendiz  to  **the  art  of 
Urlng  and  dying,**  If  any  one  woald  write  **  the 
art  of  growing  old,**  and  teach  men  to  retiffn 
their  pretensions  to  the  pleasores  of  youth. 


all,  and  left  entirely,  as  described  in 

ThsDuerMl  Village.    GoumnrB. 
A  place  may  be/onoAxn  by  iDdividu. 
als  or  to  a  partial  extent. 

Macdonald  and  Madeod  have  lost  many  of  its 
tenants  and  laborers,  but  Kaarsa  has  not  yet 
been /or«ai;«n  by  its  inhabitants.        Joamoir. 

TO  ABANDON,  RESIGN,  RENOUNCE, 
ABDICATE. 

The  idea  of  giving  up  is  common  to 
these  terms,  which  signification,  though 
analogous  to  the  former,  admits,  howev- 
er, of  this  distinction,  that  in  the  one 
case  we  separate  ourselves  from  an  ob- 
ject, in  the  other  we  send  or  cast  it  from 
us.  ABANDON,  v.  To  abandon,  deeert. 
RESIGN,  from  re  and  n^mo,  signifies  to 
sign  away  or  back  from  one's  self.  RE- 
NOUNCE, in  Latin  renuneio,  from  ntin- 
oo,  to  tell  or  dech&re,  is  to  declare  off 
from  a  thii^;.  ABDICATE,  from  ab, 
from,  and  (Uco,  to  speak,  signifies  like- 
wise to  call  or  cry  off  from  a  thing. 

We  edMndon  and  resign  by  giving  up 
to  another ;  we  renounce  by  sending  away 
from  ourselves ;  we  abafidon  a  thing  by 
transferring  it  to  another;  in  this  man- 
ner a  debtor  abandons  his  goods  to  his 
creditors :  we  retiffn  a  thing  by  transfer- 
ring our  possession  of  it  to  another ;  in 
this  manner  we  reeiffn  a  place  to  a  friend ; 
we  renounce  a  thing  by  simply  ceasing  to 
hold  it;  in  this  manner  we  renounce  a 
claim  or  a  profession.  As  to  renounce 
signified  originally  to  give  up  by  word 
of  mouth,  and  to  resign  to  give  up  by  sig- 
nature, the  former  is  consequently  a  less 
formal  action  than  the  latter;  we  may 
refumnoe  by  implication ;  we  resiffn  in  di- 
rect terms ;  we  renounce  the  pleasures  of 
the  world  when  we  do  not  seek  to  enjoy 
them ;  we  reeign  a  pleasure,  a  profit,  or 
advantage,  of  which  we  expressly  give 
up  the  enjoyment.  To  abdicate  is  a  spe- 
cies of  informal  resignation.  A  mon- 
arch abdicatee  his  throne  who  simply  de- 
clares his  will  to  cease  to  reign ;  but  a 
minister  remgns  his  office  when  he  gives 
up  the  seals  by  which  be  held  it  We 
enandon  nothing  but  that  over  which  we 
have  had  an  entire  control ;  we  abdicate 
nothing  but  that  which  we  have  held  by 
a  certain  right,  but  we  may  resign  or  re- 


For  ministers  to  be  silent  in  the  cause  of  Christ 
is  to  renounce  it,  and  to  fly  is  to  desert  it. 

Sooth. 

Much  gratitude  is  doe  to  the  Nine  from  their 
fkvored  poets,  and  much  hath  been  paid :  for 
even  to  Uie  present  hour  they  ars  iuToked  and 
worshipped  by  Uie  sons  of  verse,  while  all  the 
other  deities  of  Olympus  have  either  abdicated 
their  thrones,  or  been  dimniMed  fttmi  them  with 
contempt.  dmBm^irD. 

To  abandon  and  resign  are  likewise 
used  in  a  reflective  sense;  the  former 
in  the  bad  sense,  to  denote  the  giving 
up  the  understanding  to  the  passion,  or 
the  giving  up  one's  self,  mind,  and  body 
to  bad  practices ;  the  latter  in  the  good 
sense,  to  denote  the  giving  up  one's  will 
and  desires  to  one's  circumstances  or 
whatever  is  appointed.  The  soldiers  of 
Hannibal  abandoned  themselves  to  pleas- 
ure at  Capua.  A  patient  roan  resigns 
himself  to  his  fate,  however  severe  that 
may  be. 

Reason  ever  continues  to  accuse  the  business 
and  injustice  of  the  passions,  and  to  disturb  the 
repose  of  those  who  abandon  themselves  to 
their  dominion. 

Kammr.    PaseoTi  Thoughts. 

It  is  the  part  of  every  cood  maa*s  religion  to 
resign  himself  to  God's  wUl.  CoMBsaLAiio 

When  resign  is  taken  in  the  bad  sense, 
it  is  not  so  complete  a  giving  up  of  one's 
self  as  abandonment. 

These  three  leading  desires  for  honors,  knowl- 
edge, and  pleasures,  ronstitute,  as  may  be,  three 
fiactions,  and  those  whom  we  compliment  with 
the  name  of  philosophers  have  really  don*^  noth- 
ing else  but  resigned  themselves  to  one  of  these 
three.  Kkmmrt.    PasoaPs  Thoughts. 

TO  ABASE,  HUMBLE,  DEGRADE,  DIS- 
GRACE, DUBABB. 

To  ABASE  expresses  the  strongest  de- 
gree of  self-humiliation ;  like  the  French 
abaisser,  it  signifies  literally  to  bring  down 
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»r  make  low,  which  is  ooropounded  of  the 
intenfiiye  syllable  a  or  ad,  and  baititerj  from 
baSy  low,  in  Latin  batia^  ihe  base,  which  is 
the  lowest  part  of  a  column.  It  is  at 
present  used  principally  in  the  Scripture 
language,  or  in  a  metaphorical  style,  to 
imply  uie  laying  aside  all  the  high  pre- 
tensions which  distinguish  us  from  our 
fellow -creatures  —  the  descending  to  a 
state  comparatively  low  and  mean.  To 
HUMBLE,  in  French  kumilier,  from  the 
Latin  humilisy  humble,  and  humus^  the 
ground,  naturally  marks  a  prostration  to 
the  ground,  and  figuratively  a  lowering 
of  the  thoughts  and  feelings.  According 
to  the  principles  of  Christianity  whoev- 
er abamih  himself  shall  be  exalted,  and 
according  to  the  same  principles  whoev- 
er reflects  on  his  own  littleness  and  un- 
worthiness  will  daily  humble  himself  be- 
fore his  Maker.  The  abaaemetU  consists 
in  the  greatest  possible  dejection  of  spir- 
it which,  if  marked  by  an  outward  act, 
will  lead  to  the  utmost  prostration  of  the 
body ;  Aum&^tf^,  in  comparison  with  abate- 
mmty  is  an  ordinary  sentiment  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  ordinary  way. 

Ateorbed  In  thtt  imnMndty  I  we, 

1  shrink  abaned^  snd  yet  atplre  to  thee. 

COWPKft. 

M7  aonl  Is  Jiutl7  himkMed  In  the  dust.      Rows. 

Abate  and  kmtMe  have  regard  to  per- 
sons considered  absolutely,  aegrade  and 
dlegraee  to  their  relative  situation.  To 
DEGRADE  (v.  To  disparage)  signifies  to 
lower  in  the  estimation  of  others.  It 
supposes  a  state  of  elevation  either  in 
outward  circumstances  or  in  public  opin- 
ion. To  DISGRACE,  compounded  of  the 
privative  die  and  grace,  or  favor,  prop- 
erty implies  to  put  out  of  favor,  which 
is  always  attended  with  circumstances  of 
more  or  less  ignominy.  To  abaee  and 
kunUde  one*s  self  may  be  meritorious 
acts  as  suited  to  the  infirmity  and  falli- 
bility of  human  nature,  but  to  degrade  or 
Jiegraee  one^s  self  is  always  a  culpable 
act  The  penitent  man  htmblee  himself, 
the  contrite  man  abaaet  himself,  the  roan 
of  rank  degradee  himself  by  a  too  famil- 
iar deportment  with  his  inferiors,  he  die- 
graeee  himself  by  his  vices.  The  great 
and  good  man  may  also  be  abased  and 
humbled  without  being  degraded  or  die- 
graeed;   his  glory  follows  him  in  his 


abaeement  or  humiiiaHon,  his  greatness 
protects  him  from  degradaliony  and  his 
virtue  shields  him  from  diegraee. 

lis  ImmortaUtj.tis  that  alone 

Amidst  life's  pains,  a^oMiiMfite,  emptiness, 

The  soal  can  comlbrt.  Yovmo. 

If  the  mind  be  curbed  and  htunbled  too  mndi 
in  children ;  if  their  spirits  be  abaeed  and  bro- 
ken much  by  too  strict  a  hand  over  them,  thej 
lose  ail  their  rigor  and  indnstiy.  Locks. 

To  degrade  has  most  regard  to  the  ex- 
ternal rank  and  condition,  ditgraee  to  th» 
moral  estimation  and  character.  What- 
ever is  low  and  mean  is  degradietg  for 
those  who  are  not  of  mean  condition; 
whatever  is  immoral  is  diegracefid  to  all, 
but  most  so  to  those  who  ought  to  know 
better.  It  is  degrading  to  a  nobleman  to 
associate  with  prize-fighters  and  jockeys, 
it  is  dugraeefulioT  him  to  countenance  a 
violation  of  the  laws  which  he  is  bound 
to  protect  The  higher  the  rank  of  the 
individual,  the  greater  is  his  degradaUon; 
the  higher  his  previous  character,  or  the 
more  sacred  his  office,  the  greater  his 
dugraee  if  he  act  inconsistent  with  its 
duties. 

So  deplorable  is  the  dtQrad4XtU>n  of  our  nat- 
ures, that  whereas  before  we  were  the  image  of 
God,  we  now  only  retain  the  image  of  men. 

Sooth. 

He  that  walketh  uprightly,  is  secure  as  to  his 
honor  and  credit ;  he  is  sure  not  to  come  off  die- 
graeeftUly  either  at  home  in  his  own  approba- 
tion, at  abroad  in  the  estimation  of  men. 

Barbow. 

Persons  may  sometimes  be  degraded 
and  diegraced  at  the  will  of  others,  but 
with  a  similar  distinction  of  the  words. 
He  who  is  not  treated  with  the  outward 
honor  and  respect  he  deserves  is  de- 
graded; he  who  is  not  regarded  with  the 
same  kindness  as  before  is  diegraced 

When  a  hero  Is  to  be  polled  down  and  de- 
i/radtdy  it  U  best  done  in  doggerel.      Addison. 

Philips  died  honored  and  lamented  beftne  any 
part  of  his  repuUtion  had  withered,  and  before 
his  patron  St  John  had  dUffraeed  him. 

JOHKSOV. 

These  terms  may  be  employed  with  a 
similar  distinction  in  regard  to  things,  and 
in  that  case  they  are  comparable  with 
debaee.  To  DEBASE,  from  the  intensive 
syllable  de  and  base,  signifying  to  make 
baee,  is  applied  to  whatever  may  lose  its 
purity  or  excellence. 
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All  higtier  knowledge,  in  her  presence,  falls 
Degnidefi.  Miltoh. 

And  where  the  vales  with  Tiolets  once  were 

crown'd. 
Now  knotty  bom  and  thorns  ditgraet  the 

groond. 
The  great  masters  of  composition  know  very 
well  tilat  many  an  elegant  word  becomes  im- 
proper Ibr  a  poet  or  an  orator  when  it  has  been 
dtbamd  by  common  nse.  Adduoh. 

TO  ABASH,  CONFOUND,  CONFUSE. 

ABASH  is  an  intensiTe  of  abme^  signi- 
fying to  abase  thoroughly  in  spirit.  CON- 
FOUND and  CONFUSE  are  derived  from 
different  parts  of  the  same  Latin  verb 
wnfundo  and  its  participle  eonfugus.  Con- 
fwndo  is  oompoanded  of  con  and  fundo^ 
V>  pour  together.  To  confound  and  con- 
fute then  signify  properly  to  melt  togeth- 
er or  into  one  mass  what  ought  to  be  dis- 
tinct ;  and  figuratively,  as  it  is  here  tak- 
en, to  derange  the  thoughts  in  such  man- 
ner as  that  they  seem  melted  together. 

Ahath  expresses  more  than  eon/otmd, 
and  etmfound  more  than  confum,  Abath 
has  regard  to  the  spirit  which  is  greatly 
abased  and  lowered,  confound  has  regard 
to  the  faculties  which  are  benumbed  and 
crippled ;  confute  has  regard  to  the  feel- 
ings and  ideas  which  are  deranged  and 
perplexed.  The  haughty  man  is  abaaKed 
when  he  is  humbled  in  the  eyes  of  oth- 
ers ;  the  wicked  man  is  confoimded  when 
his  villany  is  suddenly  detected ;  a  mod- 
est person  may  be  confuted  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  superiors. 

If  Peter  was  so  abashed  when  Christ  gave 
him  a  look  after  his  denial ;  if  there  was  so  much 
dread  in  his  looks  when  he  was  a  prisoner;  how 
much  greater  wUI  it  be  when  he  sits  as  a  judge  ? 

South. 
Alas!  I  am  afraid  they  have  awaked. 
And  'tis  not  done :  th*  attempt,  and  not  the  deed. 
Confounds  as !  Suaksmabk. 

AUu!  I  ne  have  no  language  to  tell 
The  effecte,  ne  the  torment  of  min  hell ; 
Mbi  herte  may,  min  harmes  not  bewrey 
I  am  so  confussy  that  I  cannot  say.      Chacceb. 

Abash  is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense ; 
neither  the  scorn  of  fools,  nor  the  taunts 
of  the  oppressor,  will  abash  him  who  has 
a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward  God 
and  man.  To  be  confounded  is  not  al- 
ways the  consequence  of  guilt :  supersti- 
tion and  ignorance  are  liable  to  be  con^ 
founded  by  extraordinary  phenomena; 
and  Providence  sometimes  thinks  fit  to 
tonfound  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  by 


signs  and  wonders,  far  above  the  reach 
of  human  comprehension.  Confusion  is 
at  the  best  an  infirmity  more  or  less  ex- 
cusable according  to  the  nature  of  the 
cause :  a  steady  mind  and  a  clear  head 
are  not  easily  confused;  but  persons  of 
quick  sensibility  cannot  always  preserve 
a  perfect  collection  of  thought  in  trying 
situations ;  and  those  who  have  any  con- 
sciousness of  guilt,  and  are  not  very  hard- 
ened, will  be  soon  thrown  into  confusion 
by  close  interrogatories. 

They  heard  and  were  aba^'d,  and  np  they  sprang 
Upon  the  wing :  as  when  men  wont  to  watch 
On  duty,  sleeping  found  by  whom  they  dread, 
Rouse,  and  bestir  themselves  ere  well  awake. 

MiLTOlf. 

Whereat  amas*d,a9  one  that  unaware 

Hath  dropp'd  a  precious  jewel  in  tlie  flood. 
Or  'stonishM  as  night-wanderers  often  are. 

Their  light  blown  out  in  some  mistrustful  wood. 
Even  so  confounded  in  the  dark  she  lay. 

Sbakstbarb. 
Tlie  varkNis  evils  of  disease  and  poverty,  pain 
and  sorrow,  are  frequently  derived  fhnn  other* : 
but  shame  and  confusion  are  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  ourselves,  and  to  be  incurred  only  by 
the  misconduct  which  they  furnish. 

Hawkeswobth. 

TO  ABATE,  LESSEN,  DIMINISH,  DE- 
CREASE. 

• 

ABATE,  from  the  French  abatire,  sig- 
nified  originally  to  beat  down,  in  the  ac 
tive  sense ;  to  come  down,  in  the  neuter 
sense.  DIMINISH,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
written,  mt'nwA,  from  the  Latin  dindnuo, 
and  minuoy  to  lessen,  and  mmiM,  less,  ex- 
presses, like  the  verb  LESSEN,  the  sense 
of  either  making  less  or  becoming  less. 
DECREASE  is  compounded  of  the  priva- 
tive de  and  creascy  in  Latin  creaoo^  to  grow, 
signifying  to  grow  less. 

Abat£jfssen,  and  dnninishy  agree  in  the 
sense  of  becoming  less  and  of  making 
less ;  decrease  implies  only  becoming  less. 
AbcUe  respects  only  vigor  of  action,  and 
applies  to  that  which  is  strong  or  violent, 
as  a  fever  (Unites^  pain,  anger,  etc.,  abates  ; 
lessen  and  diminish  are  applied  to  size, 
quantity,  and  number,  but  lessen  is  much 
seldomer  used  intransitively  than  eUmin- 
ish;  things  are  rarely  said  to  lessen  of 
themselves,  but  to  diminish.  The  passion 
of  an  angry  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
abate  before  any  appeal  is  made  to  hia 
understanding.  Objects  apparently  «/ 
minish  as  they  recede  from  the  view. 
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Mt  wonder  abated^  when,  upon  looking  around 
me,  I  saw  most  of  them  attentive  to  thrM  sirens 
clothed  like  goddesses,  and  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  Sloth,  Ignorance,  and  Pleasure. 

Addisom. 

Caasini  allows,  I  think,  ten  French  toises  of  el- 
evation for  every  line  of  mercury,  adding  one  foot 
to  each  ten,  two  to  the  second,  three  to  the  third, 
and  so  on :  bat  surely  the  weight  of  the  air  dl- 
mini^Us  in  a  much  greater  proportion. 

Brtdonb. 

AbtOej  transitiTely  taken,  signifies  to 
bring  down,  i.  e.,  to  make  less  in  height 
or  degree  by  means  of  force  or  a  partic- 
ular effort,  as  to  abate  pride  or  to  abate 
misery;  laten  and  dimifushj  the  former 
in  the  familiar,  the  latter  in  the  grave 
style,  signify  to  make  less  in  quantity  or 
magnitude  by  an  ordinary  process,  as  the 
size  of  a  room  is  lessened,  the  credit  of  a 
person  is  cUminished.  We  may  lessen  the 
number  of  our  evils  by  not  dwelling  upon 
them;  nothing  diminishes  the  lustre  of 
great  deeds  more  than  cruelty. 

Tally  was  the  first  who  obeerved  that  fiiend- 
ship  improves  happiness  and  abates  misery. 

Addison. 
He  sought  flresh  fountains  In  a  foreign  soil ; 
nie  pleasure  Utsened  the  attending  toil. 

Addisom. 
Tlie  freeness  of  the  giver,  his  not  exacting  se- 
'uiltt,  nor  expressing  conditions  of  return,  doth 
lot  aiinin<«ft,  but  rather  increase  the  debt. 

Babrow. 

To  €leerease  is  to  fall  off ;  a  retreating 
army  will  decrease  rapidly  when,  exposed 
to  all  the  priTations  and  hardships  attend- 
ant on  forced  marches,  it  is  compelled  to 
fight  for  its  safety;  some  things  decrease 
vo  gradually  that  it  is  some  time  before 
they  are  observed  to  be  diminished. 

These  leaks  shall  then  decrease;  the  sails  once 

more 
Direct  oar  course  to  some  relieving  shore. 

FAi^coma. 

The  decrease  is  the  process,  the  dimi- 
mUum  is  the  result ;  as  a  decrease  in  the 
taxes  causes  a  diminuiion  in  the  revenue. 
The  term  deermse  is  peculiarly  applicable 
to  material  objects  which  can  grow  less, 
tknUnutum  is  applicable  to  objects  gen- 
erally which  may  become  or  be  actually 
less  from  any  causes 

K  this  spring  had  its  origin  ihnn  rain  and  va- 
por, there  would  be  an  increase  and  decre<$§6  of 
ttie  one  as  there  should  happen  to  be  of  the  other. 

Derham. 

If  Parthenisea  can  now  possess  her  own  mind, 
and  think  as  little  of  her  beauty  as  she  ought  to 
have  done  wh^n  she  had  it,  there  will  be  no  great 
diminution  of  her  ciiarms.  Huo^ss. 


ABETTOR,  ACCESSARY,  ACCOMPLICE. 

ABETTOR,  or  one  that  abets,  givei 
aid  and  encouragement  by  counsel,  prom- 
ises, or  rewards.  An  ACCESSARY,  or 
one  added  and  annexed,  takes  an  active, 
though  subordinate  part.  An  ACCOM- 
PLICE, from  the  word  accomplish,  im- 
plies the  principal  in  any  plot,  who  takes 
a  leading  part  and  brings  it  to  perfec- 
tion. Ahettors  propose,  accessaries  assist, 
accomplices  execute.  The  abettor  and  ac- 
cessary, or  the  abettor  and  accomplice,  may 
be  one  and  the  same  person ;  but  not  so 
the  accessary  and  accomplice.  In  every 
deep-laid  scheme  there  must  be  abettors 
to  set  it  on  foot,  accessaries  to  co-operate, 
and  accomplices  to  put  it  into  execution : 
in  the  Gunpowder  Plot  there  were  many 
secret  abettors,  some  noblemen  who  were 
accessaries,  and  Guy  Fawkes  the  principal 
accomplice. 

I  speak  this  with  an  eye  to  those  cruel  treat, 
ments  which  men  of  all  sides  are  apt  to  give  the 
characters  of  those  who  do  not  agree  wltit  them. 
How  many  men  of  honor  are  exposed  to  public 
obloquy  and  reproach  !  Those,  therefore,  who 
are  either  the  instruments  or  abettors  In  such 
infernal  dealings  ought  to  be  looked  npon  as 
persons  who  nuke  use  of  religfcm  to  support 
their  cause,  not  their  cause  to  promote  religton. 

Addison. 

Why  are  the  French  obliged  to  lend  us  a  part 
of  their  tongue  before  we  can  know  they  are 
conquered?  They  must  be  made  acee^aries 
to  their  own  disgrace ;  as  the  Britons  were  for- 
merly so  artificially  wrought  in  the  curtain  of 
the  Roman  theatre,  that  they  seemed^to  draw  it 
up  in  order  to  give  the  spectators  an  opportuni- 
ty of  seeing  their  own  defeat  celebrated  on  the 
stage.  Addison. 

Eitlier  he  picks  a  purse,  or  robs  a  hoase. 
Or  is  accomplice  i%1th  some  knavish  gang. 

Cumberland. 

Accomplice,  like  the  other  terms,  may 
be  applied  to  other  objects  besides  crim- 
inal offences. 

Parliament  cannot  wUh  any  great  propriety 
punish  others  for  that  In  which  they  themselves 
have  been  aeoompUees.  Bitrkr. 

TO  ABHOR,  DETEST,  ABOMINATE, 
LOATHE. 

Thsse  terms  equally  denote  a  senti- 
ment of  aversion.  ABHOR,  in  Latin 
abhon'eo,  compounded  of  ab,  from,  and 
horreo,  to  stiffen  with  horror,  signifies 
to  start  from  with  a  strong  emotion  of 
horror.     DETEST,  in  Latin  detestor,  cont 
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pounded  of  de^  from  or  againsti  and  Ut- 
tor^  to  bear  witness,  signifies  to  condemn 
with  indignation.  ABOMINATE,  in  Lat- 
in abamMohUf  participle  of  abamifwrt 
compounded  of  ab^  from  or  against,  and 
omtfior,  to  wish  ill-luck,  signifies  to  hold 
in  religious  abhorrence,  to  detest  in  the 
highest  possible  degree.  LOATHE,  in 
Saxon  laihm,  may  possibly  be  a  variation 
of  load,  in  the  sense  of  overload,  because 
it  expresses  the  nausea  which  commonly 
attends  an  overloaded  stomach. 

What  we  abhor  is  repugnant* to  our 
moral  feelings ;  what  we  deUtt  is  opposed 
to  our  moral  principles;  what  we  abom- 
inaU  does  violence  to  our  religious  and 
moral  sentiments ;  what  we  U>a&/e  offends 
our  physical  taste.  We  abhor  what  is 
base  and  ungenerous,  we  ddett  hypocri- 
sy; we  abotMnaU  profanation  and  open 
impiety ;  we  loaihe  food  when  we  are  sick. 
The  lie  that  flatters  I  aMor  the  m<Mt  Cowpsa. 
Tbli  thirtt  of  kindred  blood  mj  sons  d€tuL 

DaTDSx. 

The  peerion  that  ie  ezdted  In  the  fU>]e  of  the 
lick  kite  ie  terror,  the  olject  of  which  to  the  de- 
spetar  of  hlin  who  pereelves  himielf  to  be  djring, 
and  hae  reeeon  to  aar  that  hto  very  prajer  to  an 
ahcmimxtkm.  Ha' 


No  ooetly  letde  the  •umptnotu  beaqnet  deal, 
To  make  him  2miM«  hto  Tegeteble  meal. 

CkMjwnTH. 

In  the  moral  acceptation  loathe  is  a 
strong  figure  of  speech  to  mark  the  ab- 
horrence and  disgust  which  the  sight  or 
thought  of  offensive  objects  produce. 

Rerolriog  In  hto  mind  the  stem  command, 
He  longs  to  fly,  and  loath4$  the  charming  land. 

Dktdem. 

TO  ABIDE,  SOJOURN,  DWELL,  LXYBy 
BESIDE,  INHABIT. 

ABIDE,  in  Saxon  abitan,  old  German 
beiien^  oomes  from  the  Arabic  or  Per- 
sian bift  or  bUy  to  pass  the  night,  that  is, 
to  make  a  partial  stay.  SOJOURN,  in 
French  t^foumer^  from  mb  and  diumus^ 
4n  the  daytime,  signifies  to  pass  the  day, 
that  is,  a  certain  portion  of  one*8  time, 
in  a  place.  DWELL,  from  the  Danish 
dmdger^  to  abide,  and  the  Saxon  dwefian^ 
Dutch  dwaieriy  to  wander,  conveys  the  idea 
of  a  movable  habitation,  such  as  was  the 
practice  of  living  formerly  in  tents.  At 
present  it  implies  a  stay  in  a  place  by 
way  of  residence,  which  is  expressed  in 
oommon  discourse  by  the  word  LIVE, 


for  passing  one*s  life.  RESIDE,  from 
the  Latin  re  and  ndeo,  to  sit  down,  con- 
veys the  full  idea  of  a  settlement  IN- 
HABIT, from  the  Latin  habito,  a  frequen* 
tative  of  habeo^  sijgnifies  to  have  or  occu- 
py for  a  permanency. 

The  length  of  stay  implied  in  these 
terms  is  marked  by  a  certain  gradation. 
Abide  denotes  the  shortest  stay;  to  ao- 
joum  is  of  longer  continuance;  dteeO 
comprehends  the  idea  of  perpetuity  in 
a  given  place,  but  reside  and  inhabit  arc 
partial  and  local -^  we  dtrell  only  in  one 
spot,  but  we  may  rende  at  or  inhabit 
many  places.  These  words  have  like- 
wise a  reference  to  the  state  of  society. 
Abide  and  tajoum  relate  more  pruperly 
to  the  wandering  habits  of  mo&  in  a 
primitive  state  of  society.  Jhodl,  as  im- 
plying a  stay  under  a  cover,  \a  universal 
in  its  application ;  for  we  ^nay  dweU  ei- 
ther in  a  palace,  a  house  a  cottage,  or 
any  shelter.  Zcm,  remoip,  n  nd  inhabit^  are 
confined  to  a  civilized  sute  of  society; 
the  former  applying  to  the  abodes  of  the 
inferior  orders,  the  latter  to  those  of  the 
higher  classes.  The  word  inhabit  is  nev- 
er used  but  in  connection  with  the  place 
inhabited. 

The  Easterns  abode  with  each  other,  so- 
jcumed  in  a  country,  and  dwelt  in  tents. 
The  angels  abode  with  Lot  that  night; 
Abram  sojourned  in  the  land  of  Canaan ; 
the  Israelites  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Goshen. 
Savages  either  dwell  in  the  cavities  which 
nature  has  formed  for  them,  or  in  some 
rude  structure  erected  for  a  temporary 
purpose;  but  as  men  increase  in  culti- 
vation they  build  places  for  themselves 
which  they  can  inhabit:  the  poor  have 
their  cottages  in  which  they  can  Uve;  the 
wealthy  provide  themselves  with  superb 
buildings  in  which  they  rende. 

From  the  first  to  the  last  of  man'e  abode  on 
earth,  the  discipline  ronst  never  be  relaxed  of 
gnarding  the  heart  fh>m  the  domtaiion  of  pas- 
sion. Blaib. 

Bj  the  Israelites*  eojouming  in  Egypt,  God 
made  way  for  their  bondage  there,  and  their 
bondage  for  a  glorious  deliverance  throngh  those 
prodigioos  manifestations  of  the  Divine  power. 

SOCTB. 

Hence  from  my  sight  I    Thy  fiUher  cannot  bear 

thee; 
Fly  with  thy  infiuny  to  some  dark  cell, 
Where,  on  the  confines  of  eternal  night, 
Monming,  miaCmrtanet,  cares,  and  anguish  dvtelL 
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Bein^  obliged  to  remore  xnj  A^rMte^ion,  I WM 
led  by  my  eril  genius  to  a  convenient  hooae  in 
the  street  where  the  nobility  ruide.     Jomaoif . 

By  good  oompeny,  in  the  place  which  I  haTe 
the  misfortune  to  inAoMt^we  understand  not  al- 
ways those  from  whom  good  can  be  teamed. 

JOBMSOM. 

ABniTTy  CAPACITT. 

ABILITT,  in  French  habUite,  Latin 
habUiiiu^  comes  from  oMf,  habile^  habiiu^ 
and  Aa&H>,  to  have,  because  possession 
and  power  are  inseparable.  CAPACI- 
TY, in  French  capcuUk^  Latin  eapaciiaSy 
from  etqxa  and  c<iqffio^  to  receive,  marks 
the  abstract  quality  of  being  able  to  re- 
ceive or  hold. 

AbilUy  is  to  capacity  as  the  genus  to 
the  species.  Ahiliiy  comprehends  the 
power  of  doing  in  general,  without  spec- 
ifying the  quality  or  degree;  capacity  is 
a  particular  kind  of  abilSy.  Ability  may 
be  either  physical  or  mental;  capacity^ 
wboi  said  of  persons,  is  mental  only. 
Ability  respects  action,  capacity  respects 
thought.  Ability  always  supposes  some- 
thing able  to  be  done ;  eapaiiiy  is  a  men- 
tal endowment,  and  always  supposes  some- 
thing ready  to  receive  or  hold. 

Richee  are  of  no  use  if  sickness  take  from  us 
the  ability  of  enjoying  them.  Swirr. 

In  what  I  have  done  I  hare  rather  given  a 
proof  of  my  wiUingneas  and  desire  than  of  my 
ability  to  do  htan  (Shakspeare)  Justice.      Pore 

The  ot^lect  is  too  big  Ibr  our  oapacUy  when 
we  would  comprehend  the  circumference  of  a 
world.  Addison. 

Ability  is  nowise  limited  in  its  ex- 
tent; it  may  be  small  or  great :  capaeity 
of  itself  always  implies  a  positive  and 
superior  d^ree  of  power,  although  it 
may  be  modified  by  epithets  to  denote 
different  degrees ;  a  boy  of  capaeUy  will 
have  the  advantage  over  his  school-fel- 
lows, particularly  if  he  be  classed  with 
those  of  a  dull  capacity. 

St.  Paul  reqnireth  learning  in  presbyters,  yea 
such  learning  as  doth  enable  them  to  exhort  in 
ioctrine  which  is  sound,  and  disprove  them  that 
^catauay  it;  what  measure  of  ability  in  such 
things  shall  serve  to  make  men  capable  of  that 
kind  of  office,  he  doth  not  determine.      Hookee. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon's  eapadtf/  seemed  to  have 
grasped  all  that  was  revealed  in  books  before. 

HUOHES. 

AbiUtieSy  when  used  in  the  plural  only, 
is  confined  to  the  signification  of  mental 
endowments,  and  comprehends  the  opera- 


tions of  thought  in  general ;  capacity^  on 
the  other  hand,  is  that  peculiar  endow- 
ment, that  enlargement  of  understand- 
ing, that  exalts  the  possessor  above  the 
rest  of  mankind.  Many  men  have  the 
abiUtia  for  managing  the  conoems  of 
others,  who  would  not  have  the  aifMeiiy 
for  conducting  a  concern  of  their  own. 
We  should  not  judge  highly  of  that  man*s 
abilities  who  could  only  mar  the  plans  of 
others,  but  had  no  capacity  for  conceiving 
and  proposhig  anything  better  in  their 
stead.  * 

I  grieve  that  oar  senate  is  dwindled  into  a 
school  of  rhetoric  where  men  rise  to  dUsp^y 
their  abUitiei  rather  than  to  deliberate. 

Sib  W.  Joiras. 

An  heroie  poem  requires  the  accomplishment 

of  some  great  undertaking  which  requires  the 

duty  of  a  soldier  and  the  capacity  of  a  general. 

Dr] 


ABILITY,  FACULTY,  TALENT. 

Thbsi  terms  all  agree  in  denoting  a 
power.  ABILITY  is,  as  in  the  preced* 
ing  case,  the  general  term.  FACULTY, 
in  Latin  facuaa*^  changed  from  faciUtaa 
and  faaoy  to  do,  signifying  doableness,  or 
an  ability  to  do ;  and  TALENT,  in  Latin 
talentum,  a  Greek  coin  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred  pounds  sterling,  and  employed  figu- 
ratively for  a  gift,  possession,  or  power — 
denote  definite  kinds  of  power. 

Ability  relates  to  human  power  gener- 
ally, by  which  a  man  is  enabled  to  act ; 
it  may  vary  in  degree  and  quality  with 
times,  persons, and  circumstances;  health, 
strength,  and  fortune  are  abUiHet ;  facul- 
ty is  a  gift  of  nature  directed  to  a  certain 
end,  and  following  a  certain  rule.  An 
ability  may  be  acquired,  and  consequent- 
ly is  properly  applied  to  individuals,  an 
ability  to  speak  extempore  or  an  abtliiy 
to  write;  but  ti  faculty  belongs  to  the 
species,  as  t^f acuity  of  speech,  or  of  hear- 
ing, etc. 

Ability  to  teach  by  sermons  is  a  grace  which 
God  doth  bestow  on  them  whom  he  maketh  suf- 
ficient for  the  commendable  discharge  of  their 
duty.  HoosBB. 

No  fruit  our  palate  courts,  or  flower  our  smell, 
But  on  its  fragrant  bosom  nations  dwell. 
All  form'd  with  proper /actO^^M  to  share 
The  daily  bounties  of  their  Maker's  cara. 

JSHNIlfOS. 

Ability  being  in  general  the  power  of 
doing,  may  be  applied  in  its  unqualified 
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Bensc  to  the  whole  species,  without  any  !  any  qoalificatioiL     DEXTERITY,  fron 
distinction.  I  daUer^  the    right  hand,  signifying   me- 

Umnan  ahUitv  lo  an  mHH,i»l  match  for  the    chanical   or  manual   facility;  and   AD- 
riolent  and  unforeseen  vkissituUes  of  tlie  world.  ,  DRESS,  signifying  a  mode  of  addnt^  are 

Blair.  ^  {articular  tetni8.    Abtlit^  may  be  used  to 

Facultif  is  always  Uken  in  a  restricted    denote  any  degree,  as  to  do  according 
wnse,  although  applied  to  the  species.       i  to  the  best  of  one's  ability;  and  it  may 

I  be  qualified  to  denote  a  small  degree  of 

The  \\U]/rteuUy  Is  that  by  which  life  is  pre-  I  .,j,^;.^  ** 

served,  and  the  ordinary  (Unctions  of  speech  are    "^""y- 

preserved ;  the  animal  /acuity  is  what  ^onf  ucjs  ;      ,  ,j^,   ,^  our  small  party  aad  onail 

aic  operations  of  the  mind.  Qcinct.  ^  ^^  .^^.^^  ,^  ^^j^„^  ^,^4^  operations  M  &r  as  to  be 

FacuUtf  and  talent  are  both  gifts  of  nat-    »n«^'»»  fc»t  among  numbers,  Cowrsa. 

iire,  but  a/a<^.y  is  supposed  to  be  given  |      j)^j,f^f^  ^^d  addrtn  are  positive  de- 
in  an  equal  degree  to  all,  a  taleiU  m  an  |  ^^^  ^^  ability. 
unequal  degree;  as  the  faculttf  of  seeing,  ^         ' 

the  tcderU  of  mimicry,  the  talent  for  mu-  '  It  is  often  observed  that  tlie  race  is  won  aa 
sic:  a  factUty  may  be  impaired  by  age,  I  much  by  tjie  rf&r/^rt/y  of  Uie  rider  as  by  tbs 
,.  •'         lu         •  *  •.  Z'  i    viiror  and  flectness  of  the  animal, 

disease,  or  other  circumstances ;  a  talent     * 

is  improved  by  exercise. 

Reawon  is  a  noble  faculty^  and,  when  kept 
witiiin  its  proper  sphere,  and  applied  to  Uiteful 
purposes,  proves  a  means  of  exalting  human 
creatures  almost  to  the  rank  of  superior  beings. 

Bkattie. 
Tis  not  indeed  my  talent  to  engafce 
In  lofty  trifles,  or  to  swell  my  page 
With  wind  and  noise.  Drtden. 

As  all  these  tenus  may  be  applied  to 
different  objects,  they  are  aptly  enough 
used  in  the  plural  to  denote  so  many  dis- 
tinct powers :  abilities  denote  all  our  pow- 
ers generally,  corporeal  and  mental,  but 
more  especially  the  latter ;  faaiUies  relate 
to  the  ordinary  powers  of  body  and  mind, 
a.s  when  we  speak  of  a  person's  retain- 
ing or  losing  his  foiCtdties ;  talents  relate 
to  the  particular  gifts  or  powers  which 
may  serve  a  beneficial  purpose,  as  to  em- 
ploy one's  talent*  usefully. 

Amidst  the  agitations  of  popular  government, 
oiTiisions  will  sometimes  be  afforded  for  eminent 
abilities  to  break  forth  with  peculiar  lustre. 

Blaul. 

It  may  be  observed  that  young  persons  little 
ac<iuainted  with  the  world,  and  who  have  not 
been  used  to  approach  men  in  power,  are  com- 
innnly  struck  witli  an  awe  which  takes  away  the 
free  use  of  the\T /dcultifa.  Burk^a. 

Weakness  of  counsels,  fluctnation  of  opinion, 
And  deficiency  of  spirit  marked  his  administra- 
tion during  an  inglorious  period  of  sixteen  years, 
from  which  England  did  not  recover  until  the 
mediocrity  of  his  ministerial  talents  was  control- 
led by  the  ascendency  of  Pitt.  Coxs. 


Eaei.  op  Bath. 

I  could  produce  innumerable  instances,  from 
my  own  observation,  of  events  imputed  to  tha 
profound  skill  and  addlreas  of  a  minister  which 
in  reality  were  either  mere  effects  of  negligence, 
weakness,  humor,  or  pride,  or  at  best  the  natural 
course  of  things  left  to  themselves.  Swirr. 

Ability  is,  however,  frequently  taken  in 
a  restricted  sense  for  a  positive  degree 
of  ability^  which  brings  it  still  nearer  to 
the  two  other  terms,  from  which  it  differs 
only  in  the  application ;  ability  in  this 
case  refers  to  intellectual  endowment 
generally,  dexterity  relates  to  a  particular 
power  or  facility  of  executing,  and  ad- 
dress to  a  particular  mode  or  manner  of 
addressing  one's  self  on  particular  occa- 
sions. Ability  shows  itself  in  the  most 
important  transactions,  and  the  general 
conduct  in  the  highest  stations,  as  a  min- 
ister of  state  displays  his  ability;  dexteri- 
ty and  address  are  employed  occasional- 
ly, the  former  in  removing  difficulties  and 
escaping  dangers,  the  latter  in  improving 
advantages  and  accommodating  tempers ; 
the  former  in  directing  the  course  of 
things,  the  latter  in  managing  of  men. 

The  ability  displayed  by  the  commander  was 
only  eqtutUed  by  the  valor  and  adroitness  of  the 
seamen.  Culjolb. 

I  His  wisdom,  by  often  evading  flrom  perils,  was 
turned  rather  into  a  dexterity  to  deliver  himself 
from  dangers  when  they  pressed  him,  than  into 
a  providence  to  prevent  and  remove  them  afar 
off.  BacoN. 


ABILITY,  DEXTERITY,  ADDRESS. 


It  was  no  sooner  dark,  than  she  oonvejred  into 

his  room  a  young  maid  of  no  disagreeable  figure. 

AnfTiTV    ;<.    oa    K«r«.,«    ^k«„-      i  /       who  was  one  of  her  attendants,  and  did  not  want 

.At^^F^    J^\*^   ^^^^^'^^    observed  (r.    „^rf,.^  to  improve  the  opportunity  for  the  ad- 


Ability^  Capacity)^  A  general  term,  without  |  vancement  of  her  fortune. 
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Tbbsb  epithets,  from  which  the  pre- 
ceding abstract  nouns  are  deriFed,  have 
iistinctions  peculiar  to  themselves.  Able 
and  capable  are  applied  to  ordinary  ac- 
tions, but  not  alwajs  indifferently,  the 
one  for  the  other:  able  is  said  of  the 
abilities  generally,  as  a  child  is  able  or 
not  able  to  walk ;  ccqnMe  is  said  of  onc^t 
ability  to  do  particular  things,  as  to  be 
capable  of  performing  a  great  journey. 
AbUiR  said  of  that  which  one  can  do,  as 
to  be  aUe  to  write  or  read ;  capable  is  said 
of  that  which  either  a  person  or  a  thing 
can  take,  receive,  or  hold ;  a  person  is 
tapabU  of  an  oflSce,  or  capable  of  great 
things;  a  thing  is  capable  of  improve- 
ment. 

Whom  ftrre  befora  did  march,  a  goodly  band 
or  tall  young  men,  all  able  armes  to  sound. 

Spbmsbb. 

What  measure  of  ability  in  such  things  shall 

serre  to  make  men  eapa^/^  of  that  kind  of  ofBce, 

he  doth  not  determine.  Hooker. 

AbU  may  be  added  to  a  noun  by  way 
of  epithet,  when  it  denotes  a  positive  de- 
gree of  ability,  as  an  able  oommanider,  an 
able  financier. 

I  look  upon  an  able  statesman  ont  of  bosiness 
Jikc  a  huge  whale,  that  will  endeavor  to  over- 
tarn  the  ship  onleas  be  has  an  empty  oaak  to  play 
^ith.  Tatlbr. 

Capable  may  be  used  absolutely  to  ex- 
press a  mental  power. 

Look  you  how  pale  he  glares ! 
His  fisnn  and  cause  conjoined,  preaching  to  stones, 
Would  make  tbem  cajxibU.  Sbakspbarx. 

Capable  and  capadoue^  though  derived 
from  the  same  verb  eapio,  to  take  or  re- 
ceive, are  distinguished  from  each  other 
in  respect  to  the  powers  or  properties  of 
the  objects  to  which  they  are  applied, 
capable  being  said  of  powers  generally, 
a^ioeiaus  only  of  the  property  of  having 
amplitude  of  space,  or  a  power  to  take  in 
or  comprehend;  as  men  are  capable  of 
thought  or  reason,  of  life  or  death,  etc. ; 
a  hall  may  be  said  to  be  capacim*e^  or, 
figuratively,  a  man  has  a  capadoua  mind. 

His  viotenoe  thou  fear*st  not,  being  such 

As  we,  not  capable  of  death  or  pain.      Milton. 

If  heaven  to  men  such  mighty  thoughts  would 

give, 
What  breast  but  thine  capaeicue  to  receive 
T^  vast  SnfUsion?  Cuwley. 


TO  ABJURE,  RECANT,  RETRACT,  RE- 
VOKE, RECALL. 

AfiJURE,  in  Latin  abjuro^  is  com. 
pounded  of  the  privative  ab  and  juro^  to 
swear,  signifying  to  swear  to  the  contra- 
ry,  or  give  Op  with  an  oath.  RECANT, 
in  Latin  recantOy  is  compounded  of  the 
privative  re  and  canto,  to  sing  or  declare, 
signifymg  to  unsay,  to  contradict  bv  a 
counter  declaration.  RETRACT,  in  Lat- 
in rdradus,  participle  of  retraho,  is  com- 
pounded  of  re,  back,  and  traho^  to  draw, 
signifying  to  draw  back  what  has  been 
let  go.  REVOKE  and  RECALL  have 
the  same  original  sense  as  recant^  with 
this  difference  only,  that  the  word  call, 
which  is  expressed  also  by  voke,  or  in 
Latin  voeo,  implies  an  action  more  suit- 
ed to  a  multitude  than  the  word  canto,  to 
sing,  which  may  pass  in  solitude.  We 
cAjure  a  religion,  we  recant  a  doctrine, 
we  retrod  a  promise,  we  revoke  a  com- 
mand, we  recall  an  expression. 

What  has  been  solemnly  professed  is 
renounced  by  abjuration;  what  has  been 
publicly  maintained  as  a  settled  point  of 
belief  is  as  publicly  given  up  by  recant- 
ing ;  what  has  been  pledged  so  as  to 
gam  credit  is  contradicted  by  retraethig  ; 
what  has  been  pronounced  by  an  act  of 
authority  is  rendered  null  by  'revocatixm  ; 
what  has  been  misspoken  through  inad- 
vertence or  mistake  is  rectified  by  reeaXU 
img  the  words. 

Although  Archbishop  Cranmer  recant- 
ed the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  yet 
he  soon  after  recalled  his  words,  and  died 
boldly  for  his  faith.  Henry  IV.  of  France 
abjured  Calvinism,  but  he  did  not  retract 
the  promise  which  he  had  made  to  the 
Calvinists  of  his  protection.  Louis  XIY. 
drove  many  of  his  best  subjects  from 
France  by  revoking  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
Interest  but  too  often  leads  men  to  abjure 
their  faith ;  the  fear  of  shame  or  punish- 
ment leads  them  to  recant  their  opinions ; 
the  want  of  principle  dictates  the  retract- 
ing of  one's  promise;  reasons  of  state 
occasion  the  revoking  of  decrees ;  a  love 
of  precision  commonly  induces  a  speaker 
or  writer  to  recall  a  false  expression. 

The  pontiff  saw  Britannia's  golden  fleece, 
Once  an  his  own,  invest  her  wonhier  sons  I 
Her  verdant  valleys,  and  her  fertile  plains. 
Yellow  with  grain,  abjure  his  hateftil  sway. 

SUENSTONa 
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A  IUm  nOn  ought  to  be  rtoanUd  tor  the 
Nke  of  htm  whose  lepntatloii  may  be  injared. 

JOHKSON. 

MThen  any  aeholer  will  oonrince  ine  that  theae 
were  fhttle  and  maUeioiu  tales  against  Socrates, 
I  will  r«*tiof  aU  credit  in  them,  and  thank  him 
tor  the  oonTiecion.  CincBBiua.in>. 

What  reason  Is  there,  bat  that  those  grants  and 
prinieges  should  be  r^voksd^  or  redaced  to  their 
first  intention?  Spbwsir. 

That  society  hath  before  consented,  withoat  r«- 
rotinif  the  same  after.  Hookkb. 

Tls  done,  and  since  *tis  done  *tis  past  reoatl. 
And  since  *tis  past  recall  must  be  ibfgotten. 

TO  ABOU8H,  ABROGATE,  REPEAL,  SS- 
VOKE,  ANNUL,  CANCEL. 

ABOLISH,  in  French  aboHr,  Latin  ab- 
oleo^  is  compounded  of  ab  and  oleOy  to  lose 
the  smell,  signifying  to  lose  every  trace 
of  former  existence.  ABROGATE,  in 
French  abrogety  Latin  abrogatut^  partici- 
ple of  ohrogo^  compounded  of  a6  and  rogo, 
to  ask,  signifying  to  ask  away,  or  to  ask 
that  a  thing  may  be  done  away ;  in  allu- 
sion to  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  among 
whom  no  law  was  valid  unless  the  con- 
sent of  the  people  was  obtained  by  ask- 
ing, and  in  like  manner  no  law  was  un- 
made without  asking  their  consent  RE- 
PEAL, in  French  rapoeiler,  from  the  Lat- 
in words  re  and  appello,  signifies  literally 
to  call  back  or  unsay  what  has  been  said, 
which  is  in  like  manner  the  original  mean- 
ing of  REVOKE.  ANNUL,  in  French  on- 
nuileTy  comes  from  niJ,  in  Latin  nihil^  sig. 
nifying  to  reduce  to  nothing.  CANCEL, 
in  French  ctmeeUer^  comes  from  the  Lat- 
in eancellOy  to  cut  crosswise,  signifying  to 
strike  out  crosswise,  that  is,  to  cross  out 

The  word  aboliak  conveys  the  idea  of 
putting  a  toUl  end  to  a  thing,  and  is  ap- 
plied properly  to  those  things  which  have 
been  long  in  existence,  and  firmly  esUb- 
lished:  an  aboUHon  may  be  effected  ei- 
ther by  an  act  of  power,  as  to  aboUsh  an 
institution,  or  an  order  of  men,  and  the 
like. 

On  the  narliament's  part  it  was  proposed  that 
an  the  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters  might  be  im- 
mediately tMken  away  and  abolished. 

Claeendon. 

Or  it  may  be  a  gradual  act,  or  effected 
by  indirect  means,  as  to  aboliUi  a  custom, 
practice,  etc. 

The  long-coottnoed  wars  between  the  English 
and  Scoto  had  then  raised  inyindble  Jealousies 


and  hate,  which  long-oontinQed  peace  hath  long 
since  aboliaked.  Sn  Johk  Hatwakd 

All  the  other  terras  have  respect  to 
the  partial  acts  of  men,  in  undoing  that 
which  they  have  done.  Laws  are  either 
rtpealed  or  abrogatedy  but  repealing  is  a 
term  of  modem  use,  applied  to  the  acts 
of  public  councils  or  assemblies,  where 
laws  are  made  or  unmade  by  the  consent 
or  open  declaration  of  numbers.  Abr». 
gate  is  a  term  of  less  definite  import ;  to 
abrogate  a  law  is  to  render  it  null  by  any 
act  of  the  legislature ;  thus,  the  making 
of  a  new  law  may  abri)gate  the  old  one. 

If  the  Presbyterians  should  obtain  their  ends, 
I  coold  not  be  sorry  to  find  them  mistaken  in  tlie 
point  which  they  have  most  at  heart,  by  tiie  re- 
peal of  the  test ;  I  mean  the  benefit  of  employ- 

Swirr. 


Solon  abrogated  all  Draco's  sanguinary  laws 
except  those  that  aflbcted  murder. 

CDMBEELAHDi. 

Revoking  is  an  act  of  individual  au- 
thority— edicts  are  revoked;  atmuUing  is 
an  act  of  discretion,  as  oflSdal  proceed- 
ings or  private  contracts  are  ammtted; 
cajiceUing  is  a  species  of  annulling,  as  in 
the  case  of  caneeUing  deeds,  bonds,  obli- 
gationp,  ^tc.  None  can  abrogate  but  those 
who  have  the  power  to  make.  Any  one 
who  has  the  power  to  give  his  word  may 
also  revoke  it,  if  he  see  reason  so  to  do. 
Any  one  who  can  bind  himself  or  others, 
by  any  deed  or  instrument,  may  anmd  or 
render  this  null  and  void,  provided  it  be 
done  for  a  reasonable  cause,  and  in  the 
proper  manner.  As  cancelling  serves  to 
blot  out  or  obliterate  what  has  been  writ- 
ten, it  may  be  applied  to  what  is  blot- 
ted out  of  the  memory.  It  is  a  volunta- 
ry resignation  of  right  or  demand  which 
one  person  has  upon  another. 


When  we  abrogate  a  law  as  being  ill  i 
the  whole  cause  for  which  it  was  made  still  re- 
maining, do  we  not  herein  revoke  our  own  deed, 
and  upbraid  ourselves  with  ibily  ?  Hooker. 

I  will  annuls 
By  the  high  power  with  which  the  laws  Invest 

me, 
Those  guilty  forms  in  which  you  have  entrapp*d. 
Basely  entrappM,  to  thy  detested  nuptials. 
My  queen  betrothed.  Thoxbok. 

This  hour  make  firiendships  which  he  breaks  the 

next, 
And  ever}'  breach  supplies  a  vile  pretext. 
Basely  to  cancel  all  concessions  past. 
If  in  a  thousand  yon  deny  the  last. 
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ABOMINABLE,  DETESTABUE,  EZECKA- 
BLE. 

TBb  primitiFe  idea  of  these  tenns, 
agreeable  to  their  deriTation,  is  that  of 
iMuiness  in  the  highest  degree;  convey- 
ing by  themselves  the  strongest  signifi- 
cation, and  excluding  the  necessity  for 
3very  other  modifying  epithet 

The  AfiOMINAfiLE  thing  excites  aver- 
sion ;  the  DETESTABLE  thing,  hatred 
and  revulsion ;  the  EXECRABLE  thing, 
indignation  and  horror. 

These  sentiments  are  expressed  against 
what  is  obomknMe  by  strong  ejaculations, 
against  what  is  detestable  by  animadver- 
sion and  reprobation,  and  against  what 
is  execrable  by  imprecations  and  anathe- 
mas. 

In  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  these 
terms,  Uiey  serve  to  mark  a  degree  of  ex- 
cess in  a  very  bad  thing ;  abominable  ex- 
pressing less  than  detestable,  and  that  less 
than  execrable.  This  gradation  is  sudS- 
ciently  illnstrated  in  the  following  exam- 
ple. Dionysius,  the  tyrant,  having  been 
mformed  that  a  very  aged  woman  prayed 
to  the  gods  every  day  for  his  preserva- 
tion, and  wondering  that  any  of  his  sub- 
jects should  be  so  interested  for  his  safe- 
ty, inquired  of  this  woman  respecting  the 
motives  of  her  conduct,  to  which  she  i^ 
plied,  "In  my  infancy  I  lived  under  an 
abominable  prince,  whose  death  I  desired ; 
but  when  he  perished,  he  was  succeeded 
by  a  detestable  tyrant  worse  than  himself. 
I  offered  up  my  vows  for  his  death  also, 
which  were  in  like  manner  answered; 
but  we  have  since  had  a  worse  tyrant 
than  he.  This  execrable  monster  is  your- 
self, whose  life  I  have  prayed  for,  lest,  if 
it  be  possible,  you  should  be  succeeded 
by  one  even  more  wicked." 

The  exaggeration  conveyed  by  these 
expressions  has  given  rise  to  their  abuse 
in  vulgar  discourse,  where  they  are  often 
employed  indifferently  to  serve  the  hu- 
mor of  the  speaker. 

This  abominable  endeavor  to  Bnp|n«M  or  les- 
ion ererTthing  that  is  praiseworthy  to  as  fre- 
qnent  among  the  men  as  among  the  women. 

Stbblb. 

Nothing  can  atone  for  the  want  of  modesty, 
without  which  heaaty  is  ongraceftil,  and  wit  de- 
teaiable.  Steels. 

All  vote  to  leave  that  eauerabU  shore, 
PoUuted  with  the  blood  of  Polydore.     Dbtden. 


ABOVE,  OVEBy  UPOK,  BEYOND. 

When  an  object  is  ABO^  another,  % 
exceeds  it  in  height ;  when  it  is  OYSB 
another,  it  exten£  along  its  superior  tur- 
face ;  when  it  is  UPON  another,  it  comes 
in  contact  with  its  superior  surface ;  when 
it  is  BEYOND  another,  it  Ues  at  a  great- 
er  distance.  Trees  frequently  grow  a6oM 
a  wall,  and  sometimes  the  branches  hang 
over  the  wall,  or  rest  ypon  it,  but  they 
seldom  stretch  much  beyond  it 

So  when  with  crackling  flames  a  caldron  fries. 
The  bubbling  waters  from  the  bottom  rise. 
Above  the  brim  they  fbroe  their  Aery  way. 
Black  vapors  cUmb  aloft  and  eload  the  day. 

Dbtmol 
The  jteese  fly  o'er  the  bam,  the  beee  la  arms 
Drive  headlong  ikom  their  waxen  cells  in  swannsL 

BaTDBK. 

As  I  did  stand  my  watch  ftpon  the  hfll 

I  look'd  toward  Bimam,aiid  anon  mettioiight 

The  wood  began  to  move.  SBAKsnAaB. 

He  that  sees  a  dark  and  shady  grove 

Stays  not,  hot  looks  beyond  it  on  the  i 


In  the  figurative  sense,  the  first  is  most- 
ly employed  to  convey  the  idea  of  superi- 
ority ;  the  second,  of  authority ;  the  third, 
of  immediate  influence ;  and  the  fourth, 
of  extent  Every  one  should  be  eiove 
falsehood,  but  particularly  those  who  are 
set  ownr  others,  who  may  have  an  influ- 
ence  on  their  minds  b^fofyd  aU  calcula- 
tion. 

The  public  power  of  all  societies  to  aibove  ev- 
ery soul  contained  in  the  same  societies. 

HooKia. 

The  church  has  over  her,  bishops  able  to  si- 
lence the  iSictious,  no  less  by  their  preaching  tha« 
their  authority.  South. 

This  is  thy  work,  Almighty  Providenoe, 
Whose  power  beyond  the  stretch  of  human 

thought 
Revolves  the  orbs  of  empin.  Taomoif . 

TO  ABBIDOB,  CUBTAIL,  CONTBACT. 

ABRIDGE,  in  French  ahriger,  Latin  ab- 
breviare^  is  compounded  of  the  intensive 
syllable  ab  and  breviare,  from  brevis^  short, 
signifying  to  make  short.  CURTAIL,  in 
French  eourte^  short,  and  taHler^  to  cut, 
signifies  to  diminish  in  length  by  cutting. 
CONTRACT,  in  Latin  contractus,  partici- 
ple of  contraho,  is  compounded  of  eon  and 
traho,  signifying  to  draw  close  together. 

By  abridffififf,  in  the  figurative  as  well 
as  the  literal  sense,  the  quantity  is  dimio 
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bhed ;  by  curtailingy  the  measure  or  num 
ber  is  reduced ;  by  contraetinffy  the  com 
pass  is  reducill.  Privileges  are  abridged^ 
pleasures  airtailed^  and  powers  eontraeUd. 
It  is  ungenerous  to  abridge  the  liberty  of 
any  one,  or  curiaU  him  of  his  advantages, 
while  he  makes  no  improper  use  of  them ; 
otherwise  it  is  advisable,  in  order  to  oon- 
ract  his  means  of  doing  mischief. 

Thto  wonld  very  much  abridge  the  lorer'a 
^im  In  this  way  of  writtng  a  letter,  as  tt  would 
enable  him  to  express  the  most  useful  and  sig- 
nificant words  with  a  single  touch  of  tlie  needle. 

Addison. 

1  reusember  several  ladies  who  were  once  ver}' 
near  se^'en  feet  high,  that  at  present  want  some 
Inches  of  five :  how  they  came  to  be  thus  cur- 
UiiUd  1  cannot  learn.  Addison. 

He  that  rises  up  early  and  goes  to  bed  late  only 
to  receive  addresses  Is  really  as  much  tied  and 
abridged  in  his  freedom  as  he  that  waits  all 
that  time  to  present  one.  South. 

God  has  given  no  man  a  body  as  strong  as  his 
appetites;  but  has  corrected  the  boundlessness 
of  his  voluptuous  desires,  by  stinting  his  strength 
and  contracting  his  capacities.  Socth. 

ABRIDGMENT,  COMPENDIUM,  RPITOBOE) 
DIGEST,  SUMMARY,  ABSTRACT. 

Thk  first  four  terms  are  applied  to  a 
distinct  work,  the  two  latter  to  parts  of  a 
work. 

An  ABRIDGMENT  is  the  reduction  of 
a  work  into  a  smaller  compass.  A  COM- 
PENDIUM is  a  general  and  concise  view 
of  any  science,  as  geography  or  astrono- 
my. An  EPITOME  is  a  compressed  view 
of  all  the  substantial  parts  of  a  thing,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  whole  of  any  matter 
brought  into  a  small  compass.  A  DI- 
GEST is  any  materials  digested  in  order. 
A  SUMMARY  comprehends  the  heads 
and  subdivisions  of  a  work.  An  AB- 
STRACT includes  a  brief  but  compre- 
hensive view  of  any  particular  proceed- 
ing. Abridgments  often  surpass  the 
originals  in  value  when  they  are  made 
with  judgment.  Compenditung  are  fitted 
for  young  persons  to  commit  to  memory 
3n  commencing  the  study  of  any  science. 
Fhere  is  perhaps  not  a  better  epUome  than 
that  of  the  Universal  History  by  Bossuet, 
nor  a  better  digest  than  that  of  the  laws 
made  by  order  of  Justinian.  Systematic 
writers  give  occasional  summaries  of  what 
they  have  been  treating  upon.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  make  abstracts  of  deeds  or  ju- 
dicial proceedings. 


I  shall  lay  before  my  readers  an  abridgm^ni 
ot  some  few  of  their  extravagancies,  In  hopes  that 
they  will  in  time  accustom  themselves  to  dream 
a  little  more  to  the  purpose.  SncTAToa. 

Indexes  and  dictionaries  are  the  eomptitdium 
of  all  knowledge.  Pors. 

From  hence  (as  Servios  remarks)  Virgil  took 
the  hint  of  his  Silenus,  the  subject  of  whose  song 
is  so  exact  an  epitome  of  the  contents  of  the  Met- 
amorphoses of  Ovid,  that  among  (he  ancient  ti- 
tles of  that  eclogue,  the  Metamorphosis  was  one. 
Wabbubtok. 

If  we  had  a  complete  digest  of  Hindoo  and  Ma- 
hommedan  laws,  after  the  model  of  Justinian's 
celebrated  Pandects,  we  should  rarely  he  at  a  loss 
for  prhici|des  and  rules  of  law  applicable  to  the 
cases  before  us.  Sib  W.  Jonbs. 

As  the  Tbeseida,  upon  which  Chaucer's 
Knight's  Tale  is  founded,  is  very  rarely  to  be 
met  with,  it  may  not  be  unpleasing  to  the  reader 
to  see  here  a  ahmtsvmmary  of  it     TrBWHirr. 

Though  Mr.  Halbed  performed  his  part  with 
fidelity,  yet  the  Persian  interpreter  had  supplied 
him  only  with  a  loose,  injudicious  epitome  of  the 
original  Sanscrit ;  hi  which  abstract  many  es- 
sential passages  are  omitted.  Sib  W.  Jones. 

EpOome  and  abstract  are  taken  for  oth- 
er objects,  which  contain  within  a  small 
compass  the  essence  of  a  thing. 

The  fece  is  the  epitome  of  the  whole  man,  and 
the  eyes  are,  as  it  were,  the  epitome  of  the  face. 

HroBEs. 
But  man  the  abstract 
Of  all  perfection,  which  the  workmanship 
Of  heaven  hath  modelled,  in  himself  contains 
Passions  of  several  qualities.  Fobd. 

ABRUPT,  RUGGED,  ROUGH. 

ABRUPT,  in  Latin  abniptus^  participle 
of  abrumpOy  to  break  off,  signifies  the 
state  of  being  broken  off.  RUGGED,  in 
Saxon  hrugge,  comes  from  the  Latin  ru- 
gosuSy  full  of  wrinkles.  ROUGH  is  in 
Saxon  reohy  high  German  rauhy  low  Ger- 
man rug^  Dutch  nir^,  in  Latin  rWu,  un- 
even. 

These  words  mark  different  degrees  of 
unevennei$s.  What  is  abru^U  has  greater 
cavities  and  protuberances  than  what  is 
rugged;  what  is  rtigged  has  greater  irreg- 
ularities than  what  is  rottgh.  In  the  nat- 
ural sense  abrupt  is  opposed  to  what  is 
unbroken,  rugged  to  what  is  even,  and 
rough  to  what  is  smooth.  A  precipice  is 
abrupt,  a  path  is  rugged^  a  plank  is  rough. 
The  abruptness  of  a  body  is  generally  oc- 
casioned by  a  \iolent  concussion  and  sep- 
aration of  its  parts;  ruggedness  arises 
from  natural,  but  less  violent  causes; 
roughness  is  mostly  a  natural  property, 
although  sometimes  produced  by  friction. 
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The  precipice  abrupt 
rw^leeUuic  horror  on  the  blackened  flood, 
uofteaa  «t  thy  return.  Tmoiibom's  Sdhmxr. 

The  evils  of  thto  life  appear  like  rocks  and  preci- 
plees,  ntgg^  and  barren  at  a  distance ;  bat  at 
ear  nearer  approach  we  find  them  little  frnitftil 
■potsw  Spbctator. 

The  common,  OTci-growu  with  fern,  and  rough 
With  prtcUy  gorse,  that  shapeless  and  deformed. 
And  dangerous  to  the  touch,  has  yet  its  bloom. 

COWPBB. 

Not  the  rough  wfatrlwind,  that  deforms 
Adrla's  black  gnlf,  and  vexes  it  with  storms, 
The  stobbom  Tirtoe  of  his  soul  can  Dior's. 

Francis. 

In  the  flgarative  or  extended  applica- 
tion, the  distinction  is  equally  clear. 
Words  and  manners  are  abrupt  when 
they  are  sudden  and  unconnected;  the 
temper  is  ru^iged  which  is  exposed  to  fre- 
qaent  ebullitions  of  angry  humor;  actions 
are  nntgh  when  performed  with  violence 
and  incaution.  An  abnqd  behavior  is  the 
consequence  of  an  agitated  mind ;  a  rug- 
(fed  disposition  is  inherent  in  the  charac- 
ter; a  rough  deportment  arises  from  an 
undisciplined  state  of  feeling.  An  ha- 
bitual steadiness  and  coolness  of  reflec- 
tion is  best  fitted  to  prevent  or  correct 
any  abr%qj(Mn  of  manners ;  a  cultivation 
of  the  Christian  temper  cannot  fail  of 
smoothing  down  all  ruggednesa  of  humor ; 
an  intercourse  with  polished  society  will 
inevitably  refine  down  all  roughness  of 
behavior. 

Hy  ladv  craves 
To  know  the  caose  of  your  abrupt  departure. 

Shakspeabe. 

The  greatest  fevors  to  such  an  one  can  neither 
soften  nor  win  upon  him,  neither  melt  nor  endear 
Urn,  but  leave  him  as  hard  and  rugged  as  ever. 

South. 

Kmd  words  prevent  a  good  deal  of  that  per- 
versenees  which  rtntgh  and  imperious  unage  of- 
ten prodnces  in  generous  minds.  Locks. 

to  abscond,  8tkal  away,  6ecretb 
one's  self. 

ABSCOND,  in  Latin  abscondo,  is  com- 
pounded of  abs  and  condo,  signifying  to 
hide  from  the  view,  which  is  the  original 
meaning  of  the  other  words ;  to  abscond 
is  to  remove  one's  self  for  the  sake  of 
not  being  discovered  by  those  with  whom 
we  are  acquainted.  To  STEAL  AWAY 
is  to  get  away  so  as  to  elude  observation . 
To  SECRETE  ONE'S  SELF  is  to  get  into 
a  place  of  secrecy  without  being  per- 
ceived. 


Dishonest  men  abscondy  thieves  stetA 
awag  when  they  dread  detection,  and  fu- 
gitives secreU  themselves.  Those  who  ab- 
seond  will  have  frequent  occasion  to  attai 
awag,  and  still  more  frequent  occasion  to 
secrete  themselves, 

ABSENT,  ABSTRACTED,  ABSTRACT,  DI- 
VERTED, DISTRACTED. 

ABSENT,  in  French  absent,  Latin  ab 
sens,  comes  from  ab,  from,  and  #iim,  to  be, 
signifying  away  or  at  a  distance  from 
all  objects.  ABSTRACTED,  or  AB- 
STRACT, in  French  abstrait,  Latin  ab^ 
straetus,  participle  of  abstraho,  or  ab,  from, 
and  traho,  to  draw,  signifies  drawn  or  sep- 
arated from  all  objects.  DIVERTED,  in 
French  divertir,  Latin  diverio,  compound- 
ed of  <li  or  dis,  asunder,  and  verto,  to  turn, 
signifies  turned  aside  from  the  object 
that  is  present.  DISTRACTED,  of  course, 
implies  drawn  asunder  by  different  ob- 
jects. 

A  want  of  proper  attention  is  implied 
in  all  these  terms,  but  in  different  degrees 
and  under  different  circumstances.  Ab- 
sence of  mind  is  either  a  state  or  a  habit ; 
a  man  may  be  occasionally  absent. 

I  have  hardly  seen  a  line  from  any  of  these 
gentlemen,  but  spoke  them  as  absent  from  what 
they  were  doing,  as  they  profess  they  are  when 
they  come  Into  company.  SrscTATon. 

Or  a  man  may  contract  an  habitual  ab- 
sence, either  from  profound  study,  or  from 
any  other  less  commendable  cause. 

Nothing  is  so  incompatible  with  politeness  as 
any  trick  of  absence  of  mind. 

Eael  or  Chatham. 

Abstraction  denotes  a  state,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  a  temporary  state. 

He  would  begin  the  ceremony  again,  and  hav- 
ing gone  through  it,  break  from  his  abstnustian, 
walk  briskly  on,  and  Join  his  companions. 

BoeWKLLi 

The  term  absent  simply  implies  not 
present  with  one's  mind,  not  observant 
of  present  objects,  but  it  does  not  nec- 
essarily imply  thinking  on  anything;  a 
man  may  be  absent  who  is  thinking  on 
nothing. 

Theophrastua  called  one  who  barely  rehearsed 
his  speech,  with  his  eyes  fixed,  an  ''  absent  set- 
or."  Hughes. 

Abifracted,  on  the  other  hand,  denotes 
a  deep  thought  on  something  not  present 
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t  tpm»  tbft  ertl  one 
From  hto  own  eriJ,  and  for  the  time  remained 

SCopfailj  good.  MlLTOK. 

Abttrad  may  in  poetry  be  used  in  the 
9eoae  of  aUtraded, 

Ab0lraet  as  in  a  trance,  methoiufat  I  saw, 
Tboagh  sleeping,  wbere  I  lay,  and  saw  the  ibape, 
Still  glorioiu,  bdbre  whom  awake  I  atood. 

Milton. 

AbtaU  and  abttraeUd  denote  an  exclu- 
sion of  present  objects ;  diverted  and  die- 
iraded,  a  misapplied  attention  to  present 
objects,  or  to  such  objects  as  do  not  de- 
mand attention.  An  abeeni  man  never 
has  his  body  and  mind  in  the  same  place ; 
the  abetraeled  man  is  lost  in  thinking ;  a 
man  who  is  easily  diverted  seeks  to  take 
an  interest  in  every  passing  object;  a 
diMtra4!Ud  man  is  unable  to  think  prop- 
erly on  anyUiing:  it  may  be  good  to  be 
sometimes  diverted. 


Tte  mind  is  reflrigerated  by  interraption ;  the 
theogbts  are  diverted  from  the  principal  sab- 
)ect ;  the  reader  is  weary  he  knows  not  why. 

JoHmoir*s  PBsracB  to  Shassfeaix. 

It  is  bad  at  any  time  to  be  distraded, 
particularly  when  it  arises  from  passion. 

He  used  to  rave  fiir  his  Marianne,  and  call  npon 
her  In  his  dietraeUd  fits.  Addison. 

TO  ABSOLVE,  ACQUIT. 

ABSOLVE,  in  Latin  abeotvo,  is  com- 
pounded of  aby  from,  and  aolvo^  to  loose, 
signifying  to  loose  from  that  with  which 
one  is  bound.  ACQUIT,  in  French  ac- 
quitter,  10  compounded  of  the  intensive 
syllable  ac  or  ad,  and  out/,  quitter ,  in  Lat- 
in quietue,  quiet,  signifying  to  make  easy 
by  the  removal  of  a  charge. 

These  terms  imply  the  setting  free  from 
guilt  or  its  consequences.  Abeolvinff  may 
sometimes  be  applied  to  offences  against 
the  laws  of  man,  but  more  frequently  to 
offences  against  Grod ;  acquiUing  applies 
solely  to  offences  against  man.  The 
conscience  is  released  by  abeoluiian  ;  the 
body,  goods,  or  reputation  are  set  free  by 
an  acquittal. 

Tet  to  be  secret,  makes  not  sin  the  less ; 
Tis  only  hidden  from  the  mlgar  riew. 
Maintains  indeed  the  reverence  dne  to  princes, 
Hvt  not  abeolose  the  conscience  from  the  crime. 

DSTDEN. 

The  (knit  of  Mr.  Savage  was  rather  negligence 
than  ingratitude;  but  Sir  Richard  Steele  moat 
likewise  be  aegnitted  of  severity;  for  who  is 


there  that  can  patiently  bear 
whom  he  has  relieved  and  sai 


JOBViON. 

TO  ABSOLVE,  ACQUIT;  CLEAB. 

ABSOLVE  in  this  case,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  former  article  (v.  To  abeolve), 
is  extended  to  all  matters  affecting  the 
conscience  generally.  ACQUIT  (v.  7h 
(Aeoivfy  acquit)  and  CLEAR,  in  toe  sense 
of  making  dear  or  free  from,  are  applied 
to  everjTthing  which  may  call  for  blame, 
or  the  imputation  of  what  is  not  right. 
A  person  may  be  abeoived  from  his  oath, 
acquitted  or  pronounced  quit  of  every 
charge,  and  deared  from  every  imputa* 
tion. 

Compeird  by  threats  to  take  that  bloody  oath 
And  the  act  ill,  I  am  abtolv'd  by  both. 

Wauaa. 

Those  who  are  truly  learned  wOl  acquit  roe  in 
this  point,  in  which  I  have  been  so  Ikr  tnm  of- 
fending, that  I  have  been  scmpulons  perhaps  to 
a  Ikolt  in  quoting  the  authors  of  several  passages 
which  I  might  have  made  my  own.       Adduon. 

He  set  himself  with  very  great  seal  to  de*tr 
the  Romish  chnrch  of  idolatry.  Buaxar. 

ABSOLUTE,  DESPOTIC,  ARBITRABTy 
TYRANNICAL. 

ABSOLUTE,  in  Latin  abeolututy  parti- 
ciple  of  aheolvoy  signifies  absolved  or  set 
at  liberty  from  all  restraint  as  it  regards 
persons ;  unconditional,  unlimited,  as  it 
regards  things.  DESPOTIC,  from  efapot, 
in  Greek  ^€<r?ron},  a  master  or  lord,  im- 
plies being  like  a  lord,  uncontrolled.  AR. 
BITRARY,  in  French  arbitraire,  from  the 
Latin  arbUrium,  will,  implies  belonging 
to  the  will  of  one  independent  of  that  of 
others.  TYRANNICAL  signifies  being 
like  a  tyrant. 

AbBolute  power  is  independent  of  and 
superior  to  all  other  power :  an  absolute 
monarch  is  uncontrolled  not  only  by  men, 
but  things;  he  is  above  all  law  except 
what  emanates  from  himself.  When  this 
absolute  power  is  assigned  to  any  one  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  of  a  govern, 
ment,  it  is  despotic.  Despotic  power  is 
therefore  something  less  than  abeolute 
power:  a  prince  is  absolute  of  himself; 
he  is  despotic  by  the  consent  of  others. 
In  the  early  ages  of  society  monarchs 
were  absolute,  and  among  the  Eastern  na- 
tions they  still  retain  the  absolute  form  of 
government,  though  much  limited  by  e8> 
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tabliahed  usage.  In  the  more  ciyilized 
stages  of  society  the  power  of  dapots  has 
been  considerably  restricted  by  prescribed 
laws,  insomuch  that  dapoHsm  is  now  class- 
ed among  the  regular  forms  of  govem. 
ment 

An  honest  priTate  man  often  grows  cmel  end 
abandoned  when  conrerted  into  an  ubtoltUs 
prince.  AnnisoN. 

Such  an  history  as  that  of  Saetonius  is  to  me 
an  unanswerable  aixument  against  dsapotic 

AnDisow. 


Ab9olnU  is  a  term  of  a  general  appli- 
cation in  the  sense  of  abttolved  or  freed 
from  all  control  or  limit ;  in  this  sense 
God  is  said  to  be  absolute. 

Unerring  power  1 
Sopreroe  and  ab»olut€y  of  these  your  ways 
You  render  no  account.  Lillo. 

Sometimes  it  is  applied  either  to  the 
power  itself  or  to  the  exercise  of  power, 
as  abaolute  rule  or  dominion;  despotic  is 
likewise  applied  to  the  exercise  of  the 
power  as  well  as  the  power  itself,  as  dm- 
potie  sway ;  arbitrary  and  tyrannieal  are 
used  only  in  this  last  application:  the 
latter  is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  the 
former  sometimes  in  an  indifferent  sense. 
With  arbiirarineaB  is  associated  the  idea 
of  caprice  and  selfishness.  With  ij^ran- 
ny  is  associated  the  idea  of  oppression 
and  injustice.  Among  the  Greeks  the 
word  Tvpawo^y  a  tyrant,  implied  no  more 
than  what  we  now  understand  by  despot^ 
or,  more  properly,  one  who  gained  the  su- 
preme power  in  a  republic ;  but  from  the 
natural  abuse  of  such  power,  it  has  ac- 
quired the  signification  now  attached  to 
it,  namely,  of  exercising  power  to  the  in- 
jury of  another.  If  abaoiiUe  power  come 
into  the  hands  of  any  one  man  or  body 
of  men,  it  is  fair  to  expect  that  it  will  be 
used  arbitrarily.  In  demotic  goTemments 
the  tyrawnieal  proceedmgs  of  the  subor- 
dinate officers  are  often  more  intolerable 
than  those  of  the  prince. 

The  power  of  the  viceroy  is  very  nheoluie;  he 
has  not  only  the  command  of  all  the  military 
force  in  the  kingdom,  but  likewise  presides  with 
nnboonded  aothority  in  all  civil  tribunals. 

BRTnONB. 

Whatever  the  will  commands,  the  whole  man 
must  do ;  the  empire  of  the  will  over  all  the  fae- 
nHles  being  absolutely  overruling  and  d^epoHe. 

SOUTB. 

By  an  arMtrary  proceeding  I  mean  one  con* 
ducted  by  the  private  opinions  or  feelings  of  the 
man  who  attempts  to  legalate.  Bueke  . 


Oar  sects  a  more  tyrnwnio  power  assume, 
And  would  for  scorpions  change  the  rod  of  Rome 
RosooMMoa 

TO  ABSORB,  SWALLOW  UP,  INGULF, 
ENGROSS,  IMBIBX. 

ABSORB,  in  French  abeorber,  Latm  ab- 
norbeo^  is  compounded  of  ab  and  eorbeo^  tc 
sup  up,  in  distinction  from  SWALLOW 
UP — ^the  former  denoting  a  gradual  con- 
sumption ;  the  latter,  a  sudden  envelop- 
ment of  the  whole  object  The  excessive 
heat  of  the  sun  absotis  all  the  nutritious 
fluids  of  bodies  animal  and  vegetable. 
The  gaming-table  is  a  vortex  in  which 
the  principle  of  every  man  is  swallowed 
up  with  his  estate.  INGULF,  compound- 
ed of  in  and  ^w//*,  signifies  to  be  enclosed 
in  a  great  gulf,  which  is  a  strong  figura- 
tive representaUon  for  being  swallowed 
up.  As  it  applies  to  grand  and  sublime 
objects,  it  is  used  only  in  the  higher  style. 

The  rays  of  the  sun  are  reflected  by  a  white 
body,  and  absorbed  by  a  black  one.         Baoom. 

Surely  the  bare  remembrance  that  a  man  was 
formerly  rich  or  great  cannot  make  him  at  all 
happier  there,  where  an  infinite  hAoniness  or  an 
infinite  misery  shall  equally  swtuuno  up  the 
sense  of  these  poor  felicities.  South. 

Tngulf^d^eXi  helps  of  art  we  vainly  try 
To  weather  leeward  shores  slas !  too  nigh. 

FALOOMXa. 

ENGROSS,  which  is  compounded  of 
the  French  words  en  gros^  whole,  signifies 
to  purchase  wholesale,  so  as  to  swallow 
up  the  profits  of  others.  In  the  moral 
application  therefore  it  is  very  analogous 
to  absorb.  The  mind  is  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  any  subject  when  all  its 
powers  are  so  bent  upon  it  as  not  to  ad- 
mit distraction.  The  mind  is  engrossed 
by  any  subject  when  the  thoughts  of  it 
force  themselves  upon  its  contemplation 
to  the  exclusion  of  others  which  should 
engage  the  attention. 

Absorbed  in  that  immensity  I  see, 
I  shrink  abased,  and  yet  aspire  to  thee.  Cowraa. 
Those  two  great  things  that  so  M^ross  the  de- 
sires and  designs  of  both  the  nobler  and  ignobler 
sort  of  mankind,  are  to  be  found  in  religion,  name- 
ly, wisdom  and  pleasure.  Sooth. 

Absorb  conveys  the  idea  not  only  of 
taking  from  something,  but  also  of  tak- 
ing to  itself;  engross  conveys  the  idea 
only  of  taking  to  itself,  but  that  to  the 
exchision  of  others;  a  certain  subject 
uImsoiU  the  faculties, and  metaphorically, 
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ihe  roots  of  plants  ab$arb  moisture;  a 
person  enffrotsn  the  oonversadon  so  that 
others  cannot  take  a  part  in  it 

From  the  Mrliest  accounts  of  tbe  Qreeks  to 
their  ab9aTpiton  into  the  Rom«n  empire,  we  can- 
not Judge  that  their  intesUue  divisions  consumed 
less  than  millions  of  their  inhahitants.     Buaas. 

This  inconvenlenee  the  politieian  must  expect 
from  others,  as  well  as  they  have  felt  flpom  him, 
■inless  he  thinks  that  he  can  engrot  this  princi- 
ple to  himself,  and  that  others  cannot  be  as  fiUse 
and  atheUtical  as  himself.  South. 

Abtorb,  and  IMBIBE,  from  in  and  bibo, 
to  drink,  both  imply  the  taking  in  by  a 
gradual  process ;  but  the  former  includes 
the  idea  of  being  taken  in  so  as  to  be 
lost,  the  latter  that  of  being  taken  in  so 
as  to  form  a  part  of  that  by  which  it  is 
received. 

I  have  been  tempted  to  think  that  they  (the 
comots)  did  not  retam  at  all,  but  were  abwrhed 
in  the  body  of  the  sun.  Bbtdonb. 

As  meadows  parch*d,  brown  groves,  and  with'r- 

ing  flowers, 
Itnbibs  the  sparkling  dew  and  genial  showers. 
Thus  to  man's  grateftil  soul  f^om  UeaVn  descend 
Tlie  mercies  of  his  Father,  Lord,  and  Friend. 

SiK  W.  JONBS. 

So  in  the  improper  application,  an  idea 
absorhB  the  mind,  and  the  mind  vmbiba 
the  idea. 

The  agreeable  prospect  of  soon  meettaig  ctb- 
torhtd  all  melancholy  thoughts.  Bbtdomk. 

The  colonies  had  fonned  within  themselves  as- 
semblies so  exceedingly  resembling  a  parliament 
in  all  their  functions  and  power,  that  it  was  im- 
possible they  should  not  imbibe  some  opinion  of 
a  similar  authority.  Buaxx. 

TO  ABSTAIN,  FORBEAR,  REFRAIN. 

ABSTAIN,  in  French  abstmir,  Latin 
abstineo,  is  compounded  of  ab  or  abt^  from, 
and  teneoy  to  keep,  signifying  to  keep  one's 
self  from  a  thing.  FORBEAR  is  com- 
pounded of  the  preposition  for,  or  from, 
and  the  verb  to  bear  or  carry,  signifying 
to  carry  or  take  one^s  self  from  a  thing. 
REFRAIN,  in  French  refrhter,  Latin  re- 
fr<mOy  is  compounded  of  re,  back,  and 
fregnOy  from  frtgnum^  a  bridle,  Bignif3nng 
:o  keep  back  as  it  were  by  a  bridle,  to 
bridle  in. 

All  these  terms  imply  the  omission  to 
do  anything,  but  rary  in  the  circum- 
stances and  in  the  motives  for  the  omis- 
sion. To  abttctin  is  the  general  term,  to 
forbear  and  re/rain  are  particular  modes 
of  abstaining*  Abaiaining  is  an  act  that 


may  require  no  self-denial,  nor  oppom 
any  inclination ;  forbearing  and  refrain- 
ittg  both  imply  a  certain  degree  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  will  or  inclination,  the  latter 
much  more  than  the  former.  We  abaimn 
from  doing  indifferent  things  from  mo- 
tives of  convenience,  as  to  oAifotn  from 
Etpeaking  upon  a  particular  subject,  or  we 
(tbstain  from  important  matters  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  as  "  to  abstain  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  evil."  We  forbear  from  pru- 
dence or  duty  to  do  that  which  we  have 
motives  for  doing;  as  we  forbear  to  do 
an  injury  though  in  return  for  an  injury. 
We  refrain,  from  the  same  motives,  from 
doing  that  which  we  are  strongly  inclined 
or  impelled  to  do,  as  to  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing the  feelings  of  the  moment. 

A  little  wisdom  and  an  easy  observation  were 
enough  to  make  all  men  that  love  themselves  to 
abstain  from  such  diet  which  does  not  noariah. 

Tatiar. 

hy  forbearing  to  do  what  may  be  innocently 
done,  we  may  add  hourly  new  vigor  and  resola- 
tion,  and  secure  the  power  of  resistance  when 
pleasure  or  interest  shall  lend  their  charms  to 
guilt.  Johnson. 

These  words  are  often  coupled  with 
a  negative,  to  show  the  inability  of  the 
agent  to  omit  doing  a  thing,  as  when  it 
is  said, "  I  cannot  oMtoin  from  the  grati- 
fication," or  **  I  cannot  forbear  mention- 
ing," etc.,  or  **  she  was  so  affected  that 
she  could  not  refram*^  from  tears. 

Though  a  person  cannot  abstain  from  being 
weak,  he  may  from  being  wicked.         Addison. 

We  are  so  used  and  aocnstomed  to  this  imper- 
fection in  omnelves,  that  we  cannot  forbear  in 
some  measure  ascribing  it  to  him  in  whom  there 
is  no  shadow  of  imperfection.  Adduon. 

If  we  conceive  a  being,  created  with  all  Us  fiic- 
ulties  and  senses,  to  open  his  eyes  in  a  most  de- 
lightAiI  plain,  to  view  for  the  flrat  time  the  se- 
renity of  the  sky,  the  splendor  of  the  snn,  the 
verdure  of  the  fields  and  woods,  the  glowing 
colors  of  the  flowers,  we  can  hardly  believe  it 
possible  that  he  should  refrain  from  bnrating 
into  an  ecstasy  of  Joy,  and  pouring  out  his  praises 
to  the  Creator  of  those  wonders.    Sia  W.  Jonas. 

Abstaining  as  a  religious  duty  is  most- 
ly  said  of  indulgences  as  to  food  or  oth- 
erwise which  are  prohibited ;  as  it  is  the 
part  of  the  Mohammedan  faith  to  abstain 
from  wine ;  forbearing  is  mostly  said  pf 
that  which  concerns  others.  Every  one 
is  too  liable  to  offend,  not  to  have  mo> 
tives  lor  forbearing  to  deal  harshly  with 
the  offences  of  others. 
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Am  for  fostinK  and  abttinencSy  wbich  is  many 
ttaDM  very  helpful  and  aubaerrient  to  the  ends 
of  religion,  there  in  no  such  extraordinary  trou- 
ble in  it  if  it  be  discreetly  managed.    Tillotson. 

The  kindest  and  the  happiest  pair 

Will  find  occasion  to/or&Mr, 

And  loiiiething,  every  day  they  lire. 

To  pity  and  perhaps  forgive.  Cowpes. 

AB8TINKNCE,  FAST. 

ABSTINENCE  is  a  general  term,  ap- 
pHcable  to  any  object  from  which  we  ab- 
stain ;  FAST  is  a  species  of  abstinence, 
namely,  an  abstaining  from  food.  The 
general  tenn  is  likewise  used  in  the  par- 
ticular sense,  to  imply  a  partial  aUHneitiee 
from  particular  food ;  but  feut  signifies 
an  abstinence  from  food  altogether. 

Fridays  are  appointed  by  the  Church  as  days 
of  aittHnmiee;  and  Good -Friday  as  a  day  of 
fcui.  Tatlob. 

I  am  Terily  persnaded  that  if  a  whole  people 
wen  to  enter  into  a  course  of  abttinenoe^  and 
eat  nothing  but  water  gruel  for  a  fortnight,  it 
would  abate  the  rage  and  animosity  of  parties. 
Such  a/a«<  would  bate  the  natural  tendency  to 
the  procuring  of  those  ends  for  which  a/a«<  is 
proclaimed.  Addisoii. 

ABSTINENT,  SOBER,  ABSTEMIOUS,  TEM- 
PSIRATR. 

ABSTINENT  (v.  To  abstain)  respects 
everything  that  acts  on  the  senses,  and 
in  a  limited  sense  applies  particularly  to 
solid  food.  SOBER,  from  the  Latin  9o- 
6rtiM,  or  iteb^HWf  that  is,  ktu  ebriita,  not 
drank,  implies  an  abstinence  from  exces- 
siTe  drinking.  ABSTEMIOUS,  from  the 
Latin  abstemius^  compounded  of  tUu  and 
temehtm^  wine,  implies  the  abstaining  from 
wine  or  strong  liquor  in  general.  TEM- 
PERATE, in  Latin  temperatuSy  participle 
of  UmperOy  to  moderate  or  regulat«,  im- 
plies a  well  regulated  abstinence  in  all 
manner  of  sensual  .indulgence. 

The  first  of  these  terms  is  generic,  the 
rest  specific.  We  may  be  abstinent  with- 
out being  sober,  sober  without  being  ab- 
ttemiaus^  and  all  together  without  being 
temperate.  An  abstinent  man  does  not 
eat  or  drink  so  much  as  he  could  enjoy ; 
a  sober  man  may  drink  much  without  be- 
ing affected;  an  abstemums  man  drinks 
nothing  strong ;  a  temperate  man  enjoys 
all  in  a  due  proportion.  A  particular 
passion  may  cause  us  to  be  abstinent  ei- 
ther partially  or  totally ;  sobriety  may  of- 
ten depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  con- 


stitution, or  be  prescribed  by  prudenoe: 
necessity  may  dictate  cUfstemuyusness^  but 
nothing  short  of  a  well-disciplined  mind 
will  enable  us  to  be  temperate. 

To  set  the  mind  above  the  appetites  is  the  end 
of  a^atinenee,  which  one  of  the  fothers  ofaeerves 
to  be,  not  a  Tirtue.but  the  groundwork  of  virtue. 

JOBNSOM. 

Cratinus  carried  his  love  of  wine  to  such  an 
exoess.that  he  got  the  name  of  ^iXovoror,  launch- 
ing out  in  praise  of  drinking,  and  rallying  all  eo- 
bristy  out  of  countenance.  CmnsBLAKD. 

The  strongest  oaths  are  straw 
To  th'  Are  i'  th*  WmA  ;  be  more  abstemious^ 
Or  else  good-night  your  vow.  SH^KspBAas. 

If  we  consider  the  life  of  these  ancient  sages,  a 
great  part  of  whose  philosophy  eonsisted  in  a  tem- 
perate and  ahstemiotte  course  of  life,  one  would 
think  the  life  of  a  philosopher  and  the  life  of  a 
man  were  of  two  different  dates.  Addison. 

TO  ABSTRACT,  SEPARATE,  DISTIN- 
OUISU. 

ABSTRACT,  v.  AbsetU.  SEPARATE 
in  Latin  separatus^  participle  of  separo,  \i 
compounded  of  se  and  paro,  to  dispose 
apart,  signifying  to  put  things  asunder, 
or  at  a  distance  from  each  other.  DIS 
TIN6UISH,  in  French  diMiwpur,  Latir 
distinfftto,  is  compounded  of  the  separa 
tive  preposition  dis  and  tinffo^  to  tinge  oi 
color,  signifying  to  give  different  marlu- 
to  things,  by  which  they  may  be  knowt 
from  each  other. 

Ahstraety  as  compared  with  the  other 
terms,  is  used  in  the  moral  sense  only: 
separate  mostly  in  a  physical  sense :  dis- 
tinfftnsh  either  in  a  moral  or  physical 
sense:  we  abstract  what  we  wish  tc  re- 
gard particularly  and  individually;  we 
separate  what  we  wish  not  to  be  united; 
we  dtKlinffwsh  what  we  wish  not  to  con- 
found. The  mind  performs  the  office  of 
ahstradion  for  itself ;  separating  and  dts- 
Hnguishing  are  exerted  on  external  ob- 
jects. Arrangement,  place,  time,  and  cir- 
cumstances serve  to  separate:  the  ideas 
formed  of  things,  the  outward  marks  at- 
tached to  them,  the  qualities  attributed 
to  them,  serve  to  distinffitish.  By  the  op- 
eration of  abstraction  the  mind  creates  for 
itself  a  multitude  of  new  ideas;  in  the 
act  of  stratum  bodies  are  removed  from 
each  other  by  distance  of  place ;  in  the 
act  of  distinguishing  objects  are  discov- 
ered to  be  similar  or  dissimilar.  Quali- 
ties are  abstracted  from  the  subjects  in 
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which  they  are  inherent;  countries  are 
weparaUd  by  mountains  or  seas ;  their  in- 
habiUnts  are  diAvngwtiwi  by  their  dress, 
language,  or  manners.  The  mind  is  ne?- 
er  less  abdradmi  from  one*s  friends  than 
when  teparaUd  from  them  by  immense 
oceans :  it  requires  a  keen  eye  to  diuiin- 
mUih  objects  that  bear  a  great  resem- 
blance to  each  other.  Volatile  persons 
easily  alutraei  their  minds  from  the  most 
solemn  scenes  to  fix  them  on  trifling  ob- 
jects that  pass  before  them :  an  unsocial 
temper  leads  some  men  to  mfjoraU  them- 
selves from  all  their  companions :  an  ab- 
surd ambition  leads  others  to  dUtuiffuith 
themselves  by  their  eccentricities. 

We  ought  to  abstract  our  minds  flrom  the  ob- 
•erration  of  an  ezoellenoe  in  thoee  we  oonrerae 
with,  till  we  have  received  some  good  informa- 
tion of  the  disposition  of  their  minds.      Stbblb. 

FontenellOfin  his  panegyric  on  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, closes  a  long  enumeration  of  tliat  philoso- 
pher's virtues  and  attainments  with  an  observa- 
tion that  he  was  not  di9Unffu**h4d  from  other 
men  by  any  singularity  either  natural  or  affected. 

JOHMSOM. 

It  is  an  eminent  instance  of  Newton's  superior- 
ity to  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  he  was  able  to 
•MMzrats  knowledge  from  those  weaknesses  by 
which  ki^wledge  is  generally  disgraced. 

Johnson. 

abstracted,  abstract. 

ABSTRACTED,  as  m  the  former  case 
(v.  Absent),  is  properly  applied  to  persons 
or  things  personal.  ABSTRACT,  which 
is  but  a  contraction  of  the  former,  is  most 
commonly  used  to  denote  the  qualities  of 
things.  A  person  is  said  to  be  abUraded 
who  is  in  a  state  of  abstraction;  or  a  per- 
son may  lead  an  abstracted  life  or  course 
of  life,  or  follow  an  abstracted  theory, 
when  the  mind  is  altogether  abstracted 
from  external  or  sensible  objects ;  a  thing 
is  said  to  be  abstract  which  is  formed  by 
the  operation  of  abstraction  ot  abstracted 
thinking,  as  an  abstract  idea,  which  is  ab- 
stracted or  separated  by  the  mind  from 
the  objects  to  which  they  belong  or  in- 
here; whiteness  is  an  abstract  idea,  be- 
cause it  is  conceived  in  the  mind  ab- 
stracted from  snow,  a  wall,  or  any  other 
substance  that  is  white. 

A  youthfiil  passion  for  ab»tracted  devotion 
should  not  be  encouraged.  Johnson. 

It  is  indeed  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  give 
limits  to  the  men  abstraet  competence  of  the 
«npreme  power.  Bubkk. 

t 


ABSTRACTION,  ALIENATION,   ES- 
TRANGEMENT. 

ABSTRACTION  expresses  the  state  of 
being  abstracted  as  to  one*s  mind  or  per- 
son  from  any  object  generally.  ALIEN- 
ATION, the  sUte  of  being  alienated  as 
to  one*s  aifections  from  others.  ES- 
TRANGEMENT, the  state  of  being  a 
stranger  or  unknown  to  others.  Ab- 
straction expresses  less  than  alienation  or 
estranffement ;  it  is  simply  the  abstaining 
to  take  a  part  with  others  in  any  matter, 
as  an  abstraction  from  the  world,  its  cares, 
pursuits,  and  pleasures.  Alienation  and 
estrangement  both  suppose  an  altered  state 
of  mind  toward  any  object :  alienation  is 
where  the  heart  and  affections  become 
alien  or  strange  to  that  on  which  they 
have  been  or  ought  to  be  fixed ;  estrange- 
ment is  where  the  person  becomes  dis- 
tant from  that  with  which  one  has  been 
or  ought  to  be  intimate. 

Whether  dark  presages  of  the  night  proceed 
from  any  latent  power  of  the  soul  during  her  ab- 
etraeUon^  or  from  the  operation  of  subordinate 
spirits,  has  been  a  dispute.  Addison. 

One  is  said  to  be  abstracted  from  the 
thing,  but  alienated  or  estranged  from  the 
person  or  the  thing. 

The  rough  and  impetuous  manners  of  Towns- 
hend  began  to  alienate  the  king  and  disgust  the 
queen.  Coxs. 

Upon  this  latter  marriage  the  Lord  Mandeville 
totally  estranged  himself  firom  court 

CLAaamMN. 

TO  ABUSE,  MISUSE. 

ABUSE,  in  Latin  abusus,  participle  of 
abtUor,  compounded  of  ab,  from,  and  utor, 
to  use,  signifies  to  use  away  or  wear  away 
with  using ;  in  distinction  from  MISUSE, 
which  sigoifies  to  use  amiss. 

Everything  is  abused  which  receives 
any  sort  of  injury;  it  is  misused  if  not 
used  at  all,  or  turned  to  a  wrong  use. 
Toung  people  are  too  prone  to  abuse 
books  for  want  of  setting  a  proper  value 
on  their  contents;  they  do  not  always 
avoid  misusing  them  in  their  riper  years, 
when  they  read  for  amusement  only  in- 
stead of  improvement  Money  is  abused 
when  it  is  clipped,  or  its  value  any  way 
lesseoed ;  it  is  misused  when  it  is  'spent 
in  excess  and  debauchery. 

I  know  no  evil  so  great  as  the  ahuee  of  the 
understanding,  and  yet  there  is  no  one  vice  more 

Stkux. 
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God  requires  not  men  to  irrong  or  mUuM 
their  fiiciilties  for  hinif  nor  to  lie  to  others  or 
themselves  for  his  sake.  Locks. 

ABUSE,  INVECnVE. 

ABUSE  (v.  To  abuse)  is  here  Uken  in 
the  metaphorical  application  for  ill-treat- 
ment of  persons  by  the  use  of  harsh 
words.  INVECTIVE,  from  the  Latin 
invehoy  signifies  to  bear  upon  or  against 
Harsh  and  unseemly  censure  is  the  idea 
common  to  these  terms ;  but  the  former 
is  employed  more  properly  against  the 
person,  the  latter  against  the  thing. 
Ab%i9e  is  addressed  to  the  individual,  and 
mostly  by  word  of  mouth;  invective  is 
communicated  mostly  by  writing.  Abuae 
is  dictated  by  anger,  which  throws  off  all 
constraint,  and  violates  all  decency ;  th- 
veetive  is  dictated  by  party  spirit,  or  an 
intemperate  warmth  of  feeling  in  mat- 
ters of  opinion.  Abuse  is  always  resorted 
to  by  the  vulgar  in  their  private  quar- 
rels;  irtvedive  is  the  ebullition  of  zeal 
and  iU-nature  in  public  concerns.  The 
more  rude  and  ignorant  the  man,  the 
more  liable  he  is  to  indulge  in  abuse;  the 
more  restless  and  opiniated  the  partisan, 
whether  in  religion  or  politics,  the  more 
ready  he  is  to  deal  in  invective. 

At  an  entertainment  gUven  by  Pisiatratns  to 
some  of  his  intimates,  Thrasippos,  a  man  of  vio- 
lent paaslon  and  inflamed  with  wine,  took  some 
oocasion,  not  recorded,  to  hreak  oat  into  the  moat 
violent  abuae  and  insult  CuxBBaLAMD. 

This  is  the  tme  way  of  examining  a  libel ;  and, 
when  men  consider  that  no  man  living  thinks  tlie 
better  of  their  heroes  and  patrons  for  the  pane- 
Kjric  given  them,  none  can  think  themselves 
teaiencrt  by  their  inve^ve.  9tbbu. 

ACCKPTABLE,  GRATEFUL,  WELCOME. 

ACCEPTABLE  signifies  worthy  to  be 
accepted.  Grateful,  from  the  Latin  ffra^ 
Aii,  pleasing,  signifies  altogether  pleas- 
ing ;  it  is  that  which  recommends  itself. 
The  aceqjiable  is  a  relative  good;  the 
gntUfvl  is  positive ;  the  former  depends 
upon  our  external  condition,  the  latter  on 
our  feelings  and  taste ;  a  gift  is  aocqdable 
to  a  poor  man,  which  would  be  refused 
by  one  less  needy  than  himself;  harmo- 
nioofl  soonds  are  always  grateful  to  a 
musical  ear. 

I  eannot  hot  think  the  following  letter  firom 
the  Emperor  of  China  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  pro- 
posing a  coalition  of  the  Chinese  and  Roman 
^Sinrdiea,  will  be  aeoeptabU  to  the  carious. 

Stbblb. 


The  kids  with  pleasure  browse  the  boshy  plaint 
The  showers  are  grateful  to  the  swelling  grain. 

DaTDHC. 

WELCOME  signifies  come  well  or  in 
season  for  us.  Acceptable  and  weleonu 
both  apply  to  external  circumstances, 
and  are  therefore  relatively  employed; 
but  the  former  is  confined  to  such  things 
as  are  offered  for  our  choice,  the  latter 
refers  to  whatever  happens  according  to 
our  wishes:  we  may  not  always  accept 
that  which  is  aeetftable,  but  we  shall  nev- 
er reject  that  which  is  vtdcome:  it  is  an 
insult  to  offer  anything  by  way  of  a  gift 
to  another  which  is  not  otcceptable;  it  is 
a  gratrful  task  to  be  the  b^rer  of  100^ 
oome  intelligence  to  our  friends. 

If  the  mind  to  at  any  time  vacant  from  paasion 
* "      I  that  are 


RSID. 


and  desire,  there  are  BtHl  some  objects  1 
more  acceptable  to  as  than  others. 

Whatever  is  remote  flrom  common  1 
to  always  toelcame  to  valgar  as  to  chlldisb  cre- 
doli^. 


ACCKPTANClEy  ACCEPTATION,, 

Though  both  derived  from  the  verb 
oceqDt,  have  this  difference,  that  the 
former  is  employed  to  express  the  active 
sense  of  the  verb,  the  latter  the  passive 
sense.  Accmtanee  is  the  act  of  accepting, 
aeaptaikm  the  state  of  being  accepted, 
as  the  aectptanee  of  a  favor  lays  a  person 
under  an  obligation.  A  book,  or  what- 
ever else  is  offered  to  us,  may  be  worthy 
of  our  aeciptance  or  not ;  a  word  acquires 
its  aeetptaiion  from  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  generally  accepted  by  the  learned. 

It  to  not  necessary  to  reftise  benefits  from  a 
bad  man,  when  the  acceptance  implies  no  ap- 
probation of  hto  crimes.  JoHMOoif . 

On  the  snliilect  of  dress  I  may  add,  by  way  of 
caution,  that  the  ladies  would  do  well  not  to  for- 
get themselves.  I  do  not  mean  thto  In  the  com- 
mon etcceptaUon  ot  the  phrase,  which  it  may 
be  sometimes  conventent  and  profwr  to  da 

Macksmsib 

AGCU>KNT,  CRANCB. 

ACCIDENT,  in  Latin  aeeidem,  from  at 
or  adtokd  cadens,  and  CHAKCE,  in  French 
chance,  also  connected  with  eodent,  both 
signify  falling  out, «.  0.,  without  any  de- 
sign ;  but  the  former,  by  the  force  of  the 
ac  or  ady  signifies  falling  out  at  a  giv- 
en time,  or  under  given  circumstances ; 
(^umce^  on  the  other  hand,  signifies  fall* 
ing  out  without  any  qualification  or  ro> 
striction.    Both  may  be  employed  to  d» 
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note  either  the  manner  or  cause  of  things 
happening,  or  the  things  themselvea  that 
80  happen ;  in  the  first  sense,  aeadent 
and  chanee  may  be  used  indifferently  in 
the  colloquial  expressions  to  happen  by 
ehanat  or  by  accukrU,  but  otherwise  acd- 
defit  is  used  only  in  respect  to  particu- 
lar events,  as,  it  was  pure  aeeiderU;  but 
chance  is  employed  to  denote  a  hidden 
senseless  cause  of  things,  as  opposed  to 
a  positive  intelligent  cause.  Atheists 
ascribe  all  things  to  ehoftce;  whatever 
happens  by  secondary  causes  hidden 
from  our  view  we  are  accustomed  to  as- 
cribe to  chance,  which  is  only  a  mode  of 
confessing  our  ignorance  as  to  how  it 
happens. 

Nothing  in  the  revolation,  no,  not  to  a  phrase 
or  a  gesture,  not  to  the  fluhton  of  a  hat  or  a 
phoe,  was  left  to  accid&nt:  aU  has  heen  the  re- 
aalt  of  design.  BuaKR. 

Chanoe  never  acts  in  perpetual  uniformity 
vid  consistence  with  itselt  Addibom. 

When  taken  for  the  thing  that  hap- 
pens, aeddaU  is  said  ordinarily  of  things 
that  have  been ;  ehanee  of  things  that  are 
to  be.  That  is  an  ateideiU  which  is  done 
without  intention ;  that  is  a  ehanee  which 
cannot  be  brought  about  by  the  use  of 
means.  It  is  an  accident  when  a  house 
falls ;  it  is  a  tJumee  when  and  how  it  may 
fall.  Accidenia  cannot  be  prevented; 
ehancet  cannot  be  calculated  upon.  Ac- 
adenU  may  sometimes  be  remedied: 
ehancee  can  never  be  controlled.  Aax- 
denU  give  rise  to  sorrow;  they  mostly 
occasion  mischief:  duinces  give  rise  to 
hope;  they  often  produce  disappoint- 
ment ;  it  is  wise  to  dwell  upon  neither. 

That  little  aeofdmt  of  Alexander's  taking  a 
fiuicy  to  bathe  himself  caused  the  interruption 
•f  his  march,  and  that  interruption  gave  occasion 
to  that  great  rictory  that  founded  the  third  mon- 
archy of  the  worid.  South. 

In  fhturity  events  and  chances  are  yet  float- 
ing at  large  without  apparent  eonnection  with 
their  causes,  and  we  therefore  easily  indulge  the 
liberty  ot  gntitying  ourselves  with  a  pleasing 

Joansoir. 


Sometimes  chance  is  used  without  ref- 
erence to  time  for  any  fortuitous  event, 
and  in  that  case  it  is  more  expressive 
ViDftn  the  word  ateident. 

Bnrely  there  could  not  be  a  greater  chnnee 
^     I  that  which  brought  to  light  the  Powder 

South. 

eiceident  may  likewise  some- 


times be  taken  for  what  may  h^ipoi  li 
future. 

This  natural  impatienoe  to  look  into  fiitanty. 
and  to  know  what  aoeidenU  may  happen  to  w 
hereafter,  has  given  birth  to  many  arts  and  in* 
ventiona.  Aoniaow 

ACCIDKNT,  CONTINOXNCTi  CABUALTT. 

ACCIDENT,  V.  Accident,  CONTIN. 
GENCY,  in  French  contingencey  Latin  oo» 
tittgena^  participle  of  eontUiffo,  compound- 
ed of  eon  and  toiM/o,  to  touch  one  anoth- 
er, signifies  the  falling  out  or  happening 
together,  or  the  thins  that  happens  in 
conjunction  with  another.  CASUALTY, 
in  French  casuaUe,  from  the  Latin  catwdu^ 
and  eodb,  to  fall  or  happen,  signifies  th« 
thing  that  happens  in  the  course  of  eventa. 

All  these  words  imply  whatever  takes 
place  independently  of  our  intentions. 
AccidenU  express  more  than  am/m- 
genciee;  the  former  comprehend  events 
with  their  causes  and  consequences ;  th« 
latter  respect  collateral  actions,  or  cir- 
cumstances appended  to  events ;  eantaUim 
have  regard  simply  to  circumstances. 
Accidents  are  frequently  oocanoned  by 
carelessness,  and  eontingendee  by  trivial 
mistakes;  but  ocutMiAf  a  are  altogether  in- 
dependent of  ourselves.  The  overturn- 
ing a  carriage  is  an  aeeideni;  our  situa- 
tion in  a  carriage  at  the  time  is  a  coMtm- 
genetfy  which  may  occasion  us  to  be  more 
or  less  hurt ;  the  passing  of  any  one  at 
the  time  is  a  catualtg.  We  are  all  ex- 
posed to  the  most  calamitous  accidenia^ 
and  our  happiness  or  misery  depends 
upon  a  thousand  eonHngencia;  the  best 
concerted  scheme  may  be  thwarted  ^y 
caeuaUie»y  which  no  human  foresight  can 
prevent 

This  (deformity)  has  the  same  efTeet  in  natand 
faults  as  mataning  and  mutilation  has  ihmi  aeei' 
dente.  Bunaa. 

Notldng  less  than  taiflnlte  wisdom  ean  have  an 
absolute  command  over  fortune;  the  highest de* 
gree  of  it  which  man  can  possess  is  by  no  meant 
equal  to  fortuitous  events,  and  to  ^nch  eonitnffen* 
dee  as  may  rise  in  the  prosecatlon  of  oar  allUia 

Addbom. 

Hen  are  exposed  to  mora  eamuintee  than  wohk 
en,  as  battles,  sea -voyages,  with  several  danger- 
ous trades  and  professions.  AnDUOif. 

ACCIDENTAL,  INCIDBNTAL)  CABUAS^ 

CONTINOKNT. 
ACCIDENTAL,   v.    AcdiUnt      INCI 
DENTAL,  from  incident^  in  Latin  tn 
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and  inddo^  or  m  and  cado,  to  fall  upon, 
signifies  belonging  to  a  thing  by  chance. 
CASUAL,  V,  Accident.  CONTINGENT, 
r.  Contwgehey, 

Accidmial  is  opposed  to  what  is  de- 
signed or  planned ;  incideHtai  to  what  is 
premeditated ;  ctuuil  to  what  is  constant 
and  regular ;  coftHngent  to  what  is  defi- 
nite and  fixed.  A  meeting  may  be  ooct- 
dmUd^  an  expression  meUentaly  a  look, 
expression,  etc.,  caamd^  an  expense  or  cir- 
fumstance  eotUingent.  We  do  not  expect 
what  is  aeddenial;  we  do  not  suspect  or 
guard  against  what  in  inddeiUal;  we  do 
not  heed  what  is  eaaual;  we  are  not  pre- 
pared for  what  is  wnlxngeni.  Many  of 
the  most  fortunate  and  important  occur- 
rences in  our  lives  are  aeddenial;  many 
remarks,  seemingly  ifidderUal^  do  in  real- 
ity conceal  a  settled  intent ;  a  cantal  re- 
rnark  in  the  course  of  conversation  will 
sometimes  make  a  stronger  impression  on 
the  minds  of  children  than  the  most  elo- 
quent and  impressive  discourse  or  repeat- 
ed counsel;  in  the  prosecution  of  any 
plan  we  ought  to  be  prepared  for  the  nu- 
merous continffeneies  which  we  may  meet 
with  to  interfere  with  our  arrangements. 

This  book  Ml  aeotdentally  into  the  hands  of 
ODe  who  had  never  seen  it  before.  Adduon. 

SAvaffe  lodged  m  mnch  by  aeddmt^tmd  pasted 
the  night  fometinies  in  mean  houses,  which  are  set 
open  at  night  to  any  casual  wanderers. 

JOHWSON. 

This  discourse  (of  Dr.  Tillotson  on  the  Reforma- 
tion), though  an  excellent  and  Judiclotis  one  in  the 
main  parts  of  It,  yet  contained  some  inc4dental  as- 
■erClons  which  gave  no  small  offence  to  many. 

Birch. 

We  see  how  a  oontingmt  event  baflBes  man's 
knowledge  and  evades  his  power.  SotrrH. 

ACOOBfPANIMK^T,  COMPANION,  CON- 
COMITANT. 

ACCOMPANIMENT  is  properly  a  col- 
lective term  to  express  what  goes  in  com- 
pany, and  is  appKed  only  to  things; 
COMPANION,  which  also  signifies  what 
is  in  the  company,  is  applied  either  to 
persons  or  to  things.  CONCOMITANT, 
from  the  intensive  syllable  eon  and  coma^ 
a  companion,  implies  what  Is  attached  to 
an  object,  or  goes  in  its  train,  and  is  ap- 
plied only  to  things. 

When  said  in  relation  to  things,  accom- 
MMtnwM/  implies  a  necessary  connection, 
mmpanion  an  incidental  connection ;  the 


fonLer  is  as  a  part  to  a  whole,  the  Uittei 
is  as  one  whole  to  another :  the  acoompa- 
nimaU  belongs  to  the  thing  accompanied, 
inasmuch  as  it  serves  to  I'ender  it  more 
or  less  complete ;  the  «om/xmton  belongs 
to  the  thing  accompanied,  inasmuch  as 
they  correspond :  in  this  manner  singing 
is  an  aceompamment  to  instrumental  mu- 
sic; subordinate  ceremonies  are  the  ac- 
eampanisnenit  in  any  solemn  service ;  but! 
a  picture  may  be  the  companion  of  anoth- 
er picture  from  their  fitness  to  stand  to- 
gether. A  concomitant  is  as  much  of  an 
appendage  as  the  accompaniment^  hut  it 
is  applied  only  to  moral  objects;  thus 
morality  is  a  concomitant  to  religion. 

We  may  well  believe  that  the  andent  heathen 
bards,  who  were  chiefly  Asiatic  Greeks,  performed 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies  in  metre  with  ae- 
companimenta  of  music,  to  which  they  were  de- 
voted in  the  extreme.  CrmBBLARD. 

Alas,  my  soul !  thou  pleasing  companion  of 
this  body,  thou  fleeting  thing  that  art  now  desert- 
ing it,  whither  art  thou  fl>ing  ?  Tatlke. 

As  the  beauty  of  the  body  aceompaniM  the 
health  of  it,  so  certainly  is  decency  concomitant 
to  virtue.  Huobbs. 

TO  ACCOMPANY,  ATTEND,  ESCORT. 

ACCOMPANY,  in  French  accompoffner, 
is  compounded  of  ac  or  ad  and  compagnerj 
in  Latin  compagino^  to  put  or  join  togeth- 
er, signifying  to  give  one^s  company  and 
presence  to  any  object,  to  join  one^s  self 
to  its  company.  ATTEND,  m  French  at- 
trndrcy  compounded  of  at  or  ad  and  tendo^ 
tc  tend  or  incline  toward,  signifies  to  di- 
rect one's  notice  or  care  toward  any  ob- 
ject. ESCORT,  in  French  eaeorter,  from 
lAie  Latin  cohon^  a  cohort  or  band  of  sol- 
diers that  attended  a  magistrate  on  his 
going  into  a  province,  signifies  to  accom- 
pany by  way  of  safeguard. 

We  accompany  those  with  whom  we 
wish  to  go;  we  attend  those  whom  we 
wish  to  serve ;  we  escort  those  whom  we 
are  called  upon  to  protect  or  guard.  We 
accompany  our  equals,  we  attend  our  su- 
periors, and  escort  superiors  or  inferiors. 
The  desire  of  pleasing  or  being  pleased 
actuates  in  the  first  case ;  the  desire  of 
serving  or  being  served,  in  the  second 
case ;  the  fear  of  danger  or  the  desire  of 
security,  in  the  last  place.  One  is  said 
to  have  a  numerous  compan^^  a  crowd  of 
attendants^  and  a  strong  escort ;  but  oth- 
erwise one  person  ohIy  may  accompansi  or 
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aUendf  thoagfa  Mreiml  are  wmnting  for  an 
meort.  Friends  oceompony  each  other  in 
their  excursions;  a  servant  atimdt  his 
master  on  a  journey;  a  strong  meort  is 
necessary  in  traTelUng  through  unfre- 
quented and  dangerous  roads. 

This  aeoount  In  tome  mesrare  ezdted  our  ea- 
riusity,  and  St  tlw  entreaty  of  tlw  ladiM  I  waa  pra- 
Tailed  upon  to  oooompoAir  tham  to  the  playtaouae, 
which  waa  no  other  than  a  bam.       GoUMMin. 

When  the  Marqnla  of  Whartoo  waa  aiipointed 
Lord-tteatenant  of  Irehuid,  Addiion  aUetuUd 
him  aa  his  aecratary.  Johhsov. 

He  rvrj  pmdentljr  called  up  foor  or  Ave  of  the 
hoatlera  that  toUmged  to  the  yard,  and  easa«Bd 
them  to  enllat  under  hia  oonimand  aa  an  eaoorl 
to  the  coach.  Uawubwokth. 

Accompany  and  attend  may  likewise  be 
said  of  things  as  well  as  persons.  In 
this  case  the  former  is  applied  to  what 
goes  with  an  object  so  as  to  form  a  part 
of  it ;  the  latter  to  that  which  follows  an 
object  as  a  dependent  upon  it  Pride  is 
often  aeeompanied  with  meanness,  and 
attended  with  much  inconvenience  to  the 
possessor. 

The  old  English  plafnneaa  and  sineerlty,  that 
fsnenraa  inteirity  of  nature  and  honesty  of  dia> 
poaftkm,  which  always  argroes  tme  greataesa  of 
mind,  and  la  nanally  aooompanied  with  un- 
daunted courage  and  resolution,  is  in  a  great 

TlLLOOOM. 


HnmiUty  lodged  in  a  worthy  mind  Is  alwaya  ort- 
tentded  with  a  certain  homage,  whleh  no  hanghty 
soul,  with  all  the  arts  imaginable,  ean  purdiase. 

HnoBxa. 

The  practloe  of  religion  will  not  only  be  attend- 
ed with  that  pleasure  which  naturally  acoompo' 
wieM  thoae  actions  to  which  we  are  habituated, 
but  with  those  supernumerary  joys  that  riae  fhmi 
the  conadooaneas  of  such  a  pleasure.    AnDiaoM. 

TO  ACCOBfPUSH,  EFFECT,  BXXCUTX, 
ACmSVB. 

ACXX>MPLISH,  in  French  aaxmwUr, 
is  compounded  of  the  iutensiTc  syllable 
oc  or  od^  and  eomplir^  in  Latin  eompUoy  to 
complete,  signifymg  to  complete  to  the 
end,  or  according  to  the  end  proposed. 
EFFECT,  in  Latin  effeetue,  participle  of 
^fUiOy  compounded  of  e/*  and  ez,  out  of  or 
up,  and  /ooo,  to  make,  signifies  to  make 
up  until  nothing  remains  to  be  done. 
EXECUTE,  m  Latin  executue,  participle 
of  exemtor^  compounded  of  ez  and  seqwir^ 
to  follow,  signifies  to  follow  up  or  car- 
ry through  to  the  end.  ACHIEVE,  in 
French  adueer^  from  chef^  a  chief,  signi- 
fies to  perform  as  a  chief. 

To  acromplf^^  is  properly  a  mode  of 


effecting,  namely,  to  effect  completely,  o> 
to  the  utmost  extent  proposed ;  to  aeeom. 
pUah  an  object,  therefore,  signifies  more 
than  simply  to  effect  a  purpose,  both  u 
to  the  thing  aimed  at  and  the  means  em- 
ployed in  bringing  it  about  Extraonfi. 
nary  means  are  requisite  for  aoeomftUk- 
ing^  and  ordinary  means  for  effeetimg.  To 
aeeomplieh  is  properly  said  of  that  which 
a  person  sets  before  himself ;  but  to  ef- 
feetf  execute,  and  achieve  do  not  relate  to 
the  views  of  the  person  acting,  but  to  the 
thing  brought  about  To  effect  expresses 
less  than  ejoecute  or  aekieee:  whaterer  is 
brought  about  or  into  effect  is  effected; 
what  is  executed  is  complicated  in  its  nat- 
ure, as  to  execute  a  design  or  project; 
what  is  achieved  is  grand,  as  to  aMeve  an 
enterprise.  Practical  abilities  are  requi- 
site for  effectrng,  skill  for  esesmfti^,  spirit 
and  talent  for  oMeev^,  Some  persons 
are  always  stririne  to  attain  an  end  with- 
out ever  aocompluking  what  they  propose. 
It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  suit  the  means 
to  the  end  when  we  have  any  scheme  to 
effect.  Those  who  are  readiest  in  form- 
ing  projects  are  not  always  the  fittest  for 
carrying  them  into  execution.  That  ardor 
of  character  which  impels  to  the  ackune- 
ment  of  arduous  undertakings  bekmgs 
but  to  very  few.  We  should  never  give 
up  what  we  have  the  least  chance  of  ae- 
eompUthing,  if  it  be  worth  the  labor;  nor 
pursue  any  plan  which  affords  us  no 
prospect  of  effecting  what  we  wish ;  nor 
undertake  what  we  do  not  feel  ourselves 
competent  to  execute,  particularly  when 
there  is  anything  extraordinary  to  aehieve. 

It  is  the  first  rule  in  oratory  that  a  man  must 
appear  such  aa  he  would  persuade  others  to  be ; 
and  that  ean  be  aeeompfieked  only  by  the  fbrre 
of  his  life.  Swift. 

Reason  conaiders  the  motive,  the  meana,  and 

the  end,  and  honors  courage  only  when  it  ia  em- 

ployed  to  ^eet  the  pnrpoie  of  vfrtue. 

Haw- 


We  are  not  to  indulge  our  corporeal  appetites 
with  pleasures  that  impair  our  Intelleetnsl  Tigor« 
nor  gratify  our  minds  with  schemes  which  we 
know  our  lives  must  fUl  in  attemptfaiif  to  erne- 
eute. 


It  ia  more  than  probable  that  In  caae  oar  free- 
thinkers  could  once  aeMeee  their  glorious  deaign 
of  sinking  the  credit  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
causing  the  revenues  to  be  withdrawn  which 
their  wiser  forefathers  had  appointed  to  the  sup- 
port and  encouragement  of  ita  taachera,  in  a  lit« 
tie  time  the  Shaster  would  be  aa  hitelllgiUe  aa 
the  Greek  Testament.  Bauaunr 
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THfiBK  epithets  exprees  an  assemblage 
»f  all  the  qualities  suitable  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  mark  the  qualification  in  the 
lughest  degrees  AO0OMPLISH£D  re- 
fers  only  to  the  artifidal  refinements  of 
the  mind ;  PERFECT  \b  said  of  things 
in  general,  whethsr  natinrml  or  artificial, 
mental  or  corporeal 

An  acquaintanoe  wHh  modem  lan- 
guages anid  the  ornamental  branches  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  constitutes  a  per- 
son aceompLitked :  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  skill  in  any  art  constitutes  a 
man  t^perfed  artist. 

For  who  expects  that  under  a  tutor  a  young 
gendemaii  ahouM  be  aa  aeoampliMhsd  public 
orator  or  logldan?  Locks. 

Within  a  ken  our  army  lies. 
Our  men  more  jMf/«e<  in  the  we  of  arms. 

SHAKSPKias. 

An  aeeon^ithmeiU  is  acquired;  but  a 
*  perfBeUtm  is  either  acquired  or  natural 

The  Esgttah  nation  in  the  time  of  Shalupeare 
vas  yet  struggling  to  emerge  from  barbarity ; 
and  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  was  an  aeeom- 
pU^hment  still  valned  for  its  rarity.     Johmsom. 

A  man  endowed  with  great  ptrftdion^  with- 
eut  good-breeding,  is  like  one  who  has  his  pocket 
ftil]  of  gold,  but  always  wants  change  for  his  or- 
dinary oeeastons.  Stbblb. 


TO  ACCOST,  SALUTR,  ADDRESS,  ORBET, 
HAIL,  WELCOME. 

AOCOST,  in  French  (ueotiery  is  com- 
pounded of  oc  or  odL  and  the  Latin  eoste, 
a  rib  or  side,  signifying  to  come  bj  the 
side  of  a  person.  SALUTE,  in  Latin  m- 
hUo^  from  M^is,  health,  signifies  to  bid 
good -speed.  ADDRESS,  in  French  ad- 
dnaaer^  is  compounded  of  ad  and  dretter^ 
from  the  Latin  diread^  preterite  of  dirigo^ 
to  direct  or  apply,  signifying  to  direct 
one^s  discourse  to  a  person. 

To  aceoat  and  mhUe  are  said  of  per- 
sons on  their  first  meeting ;  addren  may 
be  said  of  those  who  direct  their  dis- 
course to  others  at  any  time.  The  lead- 
ing idea  of  aecoti  is  that  of  speaking  to 
a  person  on  coming  up  to  them ;  iahUe 
is  to  notice  a  person,  which  may  be  by 
words  or  otherwise;  that  of  address  is 
to  direct  one*s  words  to  the  indiTidual, 
which  may  either  be  personally  or  by 
writing.    Aecotting  is  an  act  of  famil- 


iarity not  warranted  by  anythmg  but  wn 
intimate  acquaintance,  or  for  purposes 
of  business ;  •aluUng  is  an  act  of  cour^ 
tesy  between  friends  which  cannot  be 
dispensed  with;  addreuing  is  a  matter 
of  convenience  or  discretion. 

When  iBneas  is  sent  by  Vhrgil  to  the  shades 
he  roeeU  Dido  the  Queen  of  Carthage,  whom  his 
perfidy  had  hurried  to  the  grave;  he  aooosts 
her  with  tenderness  and  excuses,  but  the  lady 
turns  away  like  Ajax  hi  mute  disdain.  Joiwsov. 

Strabo  tells  us  he  saw  the  statue  of  Memnon. 
which,  according  to  the  poets,  9al>uUd  the  morn- 
ing sun  every  day  at  ito  first  rising,  with  a  har- 
monious sound.  PamaAox. 

I  was  hanssed  by  the  multitude  of  eager  mU 
utatUms,  and  returned  the  eoounon  ehlllties 
with  hesitation  and  impropriety.  Joamoii. 

I  still  continued  to  stand  in  tlie  way,  having 
scarcely  strength  to  walk  forther  s  when  anoth- 
er soon  addrtsMd  me  in  the  same  manner. 

JOBMSir. 

GREET,  in  Saxon  ffrdan^  German  griU- 
sen.  Low -German  groten,  eto.,  probablv 
from  the  Saxon  grjfth^  Swedish  arud^ 
peace,  implies  a  verbal  and  friend^  sa. 
luto  between  equals,  conveying  a  good 
and  kind  wish.  HAIL,  from  heal  and 
health,  denotes  a  wish  for  the  health  and 
long  life  of  the  person  address^  which 
was  a  customary  form  of  address  among 
the  Eastern  nations  on  approaching  their 
sovereign;  the  word  is  now  used  to  de- 
note a  similar  expression  tm  solemn  oc- 
casions, particularly  by  the  poets.  WEL- 
COME denotes  an  expression  of  good 
wishes  and  kind  r^rds  on  a  person^s 
first  arrival;  it  is  therefore  confined  to 
strangers  or  those  who  have  been  absent 
for  a  time. 

Not  only  those  I  named  I  there  shall  gre^L^ 
Bat  my  own  gallant,  virtuous  Gato  meet. 

DnriiAX 
The  Trqjan  bands  returning  Hector  wait, 
And  hail  with  Joy  the  champion  of  thefar  stats. 

PorSi 
Our  crosses  on  the  way 
Have  made  it  tedious,  wearisome,  and  heavy. 
I  want  more  uncles  to  welcome  me. 

SBAKsrajLaa 

ACCOUNT,  RECKONING,  BILL. 

ACCOUNT,  compounded  of  o^  or  od 
and  eowU,  signifies  to  count  to  a  person, 
or  for  a  thing ;  an  account  is  the  thing 
so  counted.  RECKONING,  from  the 
verb  to  reckon,  signifies  the  thing  reck- 
oned up.  BILL,  in  Saxon  bill,  in  all 
probability  comes  from  the  Swedish  bylOf 
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to  build,  signifying  a  written  contract  for 
building  Teasels,  which  in  German  is  still 
called  a  beilbrief;  hence  it  has  been  em- 
ployed to  express  various  kinds  of  writ- 
ten documents.  These  words,  which  are 
very  similar  in  signification,  may  fre- 
quently be  substituted  for  one  another. 

Account  is  the  generic,  the  others  the 
specific  terms :  a  reckomnff  and  bill  is  an 
ueeouiUj  though  not  always  vice  verad :  ae- 
Muni  expresses  the  details,  with  the  sum 
of  them  counted  up;  reckoning  implies 
the  roister  and  notation  of  the  things 
to  be  reckoned  up ;  bill  denotes  the  de- 
tails, with  their  particular  charges.  An 
jceaunt  should  be  correct,  contuning  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  is  proper ;  a  reck- 
oning should  be  explicit,  leaving  nothing 
unnoticed  as  to  dates  and  names ;  a  bill 
should  be  fair.  We  speak  of  keeping  an 
account^  of  coming  to  a  reckoning,  of  send- 
ing in  a  bill.  Customers  have  an  account 
with  their  tradespeople;  masters  have  a 
reckoning  with  their  workpeople ;  trades- 
men send  in  their  bills  at  stated  periods. 

Aeoouni,  from  the  extensive  use  of  the 
term,  is  applicable  to  everything  that  is 
noted  down,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
considered  worthy  of  notice,  individually 
or  collectively :  merchants  keep  their  ac- 
coufiia;  an  account  is  taken  at  the  Cus- 
tom-house of  all  that  goes  in  and  out  of 
the  kingdom ;  an  account  is  taken  of  all 
transactions,  of  the  weather,  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  whatever  is  remarkable. 
Reckoning,  as  a  particular  term,  is  more 
partial  in  its  use:  it  is  mostly  confined 
to  the  dealings  of  men  with  one  anoth- 
er; in  which  sense  it  is  superseded  by 
tlie  preceding  term,  and  now  serves  to 
express  only  an  explanatory  enumera- 
tion, which  may  be  either  verbal  or  writ- 
ten. BiUy  as  implying  something  charged 
or  engaged,  is  used  not  only  in  a  mercan- 
tile, but  a  legal  sense ;  hence  we  speak 
of  a  bUl  of  lading,  a  bill  of  parcels,  a  bill 
of  exchange,  a  biu  of  indictment,  or  a  bill 
in  Parliament. 

At  many  times  I  brought  in  my  tioeowRte, 
Laid  them  before  yoa ;  you  would  throw  them  off, 
And  Bay  you  found  them  in  my  honesty. 

SHAKSrKAKS. 

Merchant  with  some  rudeness  demanded  a 
room,  and  was  told  tlut  there  was  a  good  fire  in 
the  next  parlor,  which  the  company  were  about 
to  leave,  being  then  paying  their  reckoning. 

JoUMiOH. 


Ordinary  expense  ought  to  be  limited  by  \ 
man's  estate,  and  or^lered  to  the  best,  that  the 
bUU  may  be  less  than  the  estimafetai  abroad. 


ACCOUNT,  NARRATIVE,  DESCRIPTION. 

ACCOUNT  (v.  Account)  is  the  most 
general  of  these  terms ;  whatever  is  not- 
ed as  worthv  of  remark  is  an  aeeoumt. 
NARRATIVE,  from  narrate,  in  Latin 
narratas,  participle  of  narro  or  gnaro, 
signifies  the  thing  made  known.  DE- 
SCRIPTION, from  describe,  in  Latin  de- 
acribo,  or  de  and  Bcribo,  to  write  down, 
signifies  the  thing  written  down. 

Aeeount  has  no  reference  to  the  per- 
son giving  the  account;  a  narrative  must 
have  a  narrator ;  a  description  must  have 
a  describer.  An  account  may  oome  from 
one  or  several  quarters,  or  no  specified 
quarter;  but  a  narrative  and  daicrijition 
bespeak  themselves  as  the  production  of 
some  individual  AeeoutUg  from  the  ar- 
mies are  anziouBly  looked  for  in  time  of  « 
war;  he  suddenly  broke  off  his  narra- 
tive ;  his  book  is  full  of  deacriptiona. 

The  aocounte  which  charge  him  with  having 
maltreated  the  Pope's  person  are  not  only  on- 
anthentlcated,  bat  positively  false. 

Sia  WaLTBE  Scott. 

Cynthia  was  much  pleased  with  my  narraiite. 
Tatueb. 

Most  readers,  I  believe,  are  more  charmed  with 
Milton's  deeoripHon  of  paradise  than  of  helL 


An  aceouni  may  be  given  of  political 
events,  domestic  occurrences,  or  natural 
phenomena,  but  more  particularly  of  mat- 
ters of  temporary  and  immediate  inter- 
est ;  it  may  be  tnie  or  false :  a  narrative 
is  mostly  personal,  respecting  the  pro- 
ceedings, accidents,  or  adventures  of  in- 
dividuals ;  it  may  be  real  or  fictitious ;  a 
description  does  not  so  much  embrace  oc- 
currences as  local  circumstances,  proper- 
ties, and  characteristics ;  it  is  eitber  cor- 
rect or  otherwise. 

A  man  of  business,  in  good  company,  who  gives 
an  account  of  his  abilities  and  despatches,  is 
hardly  more  insupportable  than  her  they  call  a 
notable  woman.  Stk«le. 


Few  narraUves  wUI,  either  to  men  or  i 
appear  more  incredible  than  the  histories  of  the 
Amaxons.  JoeiwoM. 

It  (tlie  catacomb)  remains  entire,  and  aaswen 
the  description  he  (Polybius)  gives  of  it. 

BavDoaa. 
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ACCUBATRf  KXACT,  FRBCISE. 

ACCURATE,  in  French  accurate,  Latin 
meeuratva,  participle  of  aecurOy  compound- 
ed of  the  intensive  ae  or  ad  and  euro,  to 
take  care  of,  signifies  done  with  great 
care.  EXACT,  in  French  exaete^  Latin 
aachts,  participle  of  ejciffo,  to  finish  or 
complete,  denotes  the  quality  of  complete- 
ness, the  absence  of  defect .  PRECISE, 
in  French  prieu^  Latin  praKi»t»^  partici- 
ple of  preeeidoy  to  cut  by  rule  after  the 
manner  of  carpenters,  signifies  the  qual- 
ity of  doing  by  rule. 

Aeeuraie  refers  to  the  care  bestowed 
upon  any  matter  to  make  it  what  it  ought 
to  be ;  oBod  and  preeiae  simply  denote  the 
quality  of  the  thing,  the  former  implying 
completeness,  the  latter  nicety  as  to  the 
manner  of  executing  anything.  From 
this  difference  in  their  meaning  arises  a 
difference  in  their  application ;  a  paint- 
ing, on  examination  or  on  observation,  is 
more  properly  said  to  be  aeeuraie;  a 
model,  figure,  or  measure,  to  be  exact ;  a 
line,  a  rule,  or  a  form,  to  be  precige. 

Haliey  was  the  first  who  made  an  accurate 
obwrration  of  the  transit  of  Mercury  over  the 
disk  of  the  san.  Adams. 

ir  we  differ  In  opinion  aboat  two  quantltieii,  we 
can  have  recourse  to  a  common  measure,  to  deter- 
mine the  question  with  the  greatest  exactneim. 

Burke. 

The  rose  is  even  more  beautiful  before  it  is  Aill 
blown  and  in  the  bud,  before  the  eaeact  fiv;tt.Tv  is 

BUKKE. 


When  more  of  these  orders  than  one  are  to  be 
set  in  sereral  stories,  there  must  be  an  exquisite 
care  to  place  the  columns  preeieely  over  one  an- 
other. WOTTON. 


The  law  in  this  point  is  preciee. 


Bacon. 


These  epithets  rise  in  sense  upon  each 
other,  exact  signifying  ik.ore  than  accurate, 
and  precite  a  greater  degree  of  minute- 
ness* than  either.  With  this  distinction 
they  may  be  applied  to  the  same  or  sim- 
ilar objects :  a  description  or  view  may 
be  aeewraie  and  exact,  but  in  the  former 
case  it  is  only  just  as  far  as  it  goes,  in 
the  latter  it  is  fuller  of  particulars  and 
details. 

The  deitniction  Tolcanoea  occasion  engrosses 
the  attention  of  people  too  much  to  permit  them 
to  eaaaiiiie  aeenraUly  the  appearances  which 

Adamb. 


I  hare  not  partkiilarised  any  more :  I  do  not 
pretend  to  «0cic«m«m.  Biwu. 


9  ACCURATE 

A  time  or  a  period  is  said  to  be  exact ; 
an  hour,  a  moment,  or  instant,  preciae ; 
an  expression  accurate  ;  the  meaning  of 
a  >v  drd  precUe, 

T)ie  time  of  this  great  rerolutton  in  oar  landed 
property  cannot  be  ascertained  with  eooaetnem. 

BLACKiTOlia 

For  the  hour  preoiae 
Exacts  our  parting.  Milton. 

An  aptness  to  Jumble  things  together  wherein 
can  be  found  any  lilEeness,  hinders  the  mind  from 
accurate  oonceptions  of  them.  Locks. 

Angels  and  spirits,  in  their  several  degrees  ol 
elevation  above  us,  may  be  endowed  with  mors 
comprehensive  fjuulties ;  and  wmejt  them  per- 
haps have  perfect  and  exact  views  oT all  finite  be- 
ings that  come  under  their  consideration.  Locke, 

The  term  taste,  like  other  figurative  terms,  is 
not  extremely  accurate.  Bukkk. 

A  definition  is  the  only  way  whereby  the  pre' 
dee  meaning  of  moral  words  cau  be  iinown. 

Locke. 

In  denoting  moral  qualities  or  habits, 
accuracy  may  be  applied  to  whatever 
men  attempt  to  do;  exactHcee  to  matters 
of  economy,  prudence,  and  duty ;  jf^-eci- 
fdon,  in  regard  to  manners,  modes,  and 
forms.  Accuracy  is  indispensable  in  ei- 
ther business  or  science,  but  particular- 
ly in  commercial  and  legal  transactions ; 
exactneee  is  requisite  in  the  payment  of 
debts  and  the  observance  of  all  obliga- 
tions. Some  men  may  be  very  accurate 
in  their  particular  line  who  are  not  very 
ercu^  in  fulfilling  their  engagements.  In 
some  cases,  where  great  results  may  flow 
from  trifling  causes,  the  greatest />r«rf«f<m 
becomes  requisite ;  we  may,  however,  be 
loo  preciee  when  we  dwell  on  unimpor- 
tant particulars,  or  adhere  too  tenacious- 
ly to  forms  and  modes,  but  we  never  can 
be  too  acatrcUe  or  exact ;  hence  the  epi- 
thet ^fr^  is  sometimes  taken  for  affect- 
edly exact.  A  man  may  be  preciee  in  his 
dress  who  is  not  remarkable  either  for 
accuracy  or  exactness  in  his  general  con- 
duct. 

An  eminent  artist  who  wrought  up  his  pictures 
with  the  greatest  accuracy^  and  gave  them  all 
those  delicate  touches  which  are  apt  to  please 
the  nicest  eye,  is  represented  as  tuning  a  theorbo. 

ADDnON. 

This  lady  is  the  most  easact  economist,  without 
appearing  busy.  Conorxvb. 

An  apparent  desire  of  admiration,  a  reflection 
upon  their  own  merit,  and  a  preeiee  behavior  in 
their  general  conduct,  ar*  almost  inseparable  ac- 
cidents in  beauties.  " 
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TO  ACXn78E,  CHARGE,  lUPEACU,  AB« 
RAIGN. 

ACCUSE,  in  Latin  aeeuaoy  oompounded 
of  dw  or  oi  and  coNfo,  a  cause  or  trial, 
signifies  to  bring  to  trial.  CHARGE, 
from  the  word  caiyoj  a  burden,  signifies 
to  lay  on  a  burden.  IMPEACH,  in  ^nch 
tmpScher^  to  binder  or  disturb,  compound- 
ed of  em  or  m  and  jMc,  the  foot,  signifies 
to  entangle  the  feet  in  anything.  AR- 
RAIGN, oompounded  of  ar  or  ad  and 
raign  or  rangey  signifies  to  range,  or  set 
at  the  b^of  a  tribunal. 

The  idea  of  asserting  something  to  the 
prejudice  of  another  is  common  to  these 
terms ;  but  aeeuM  is  said  of  acts,  charge 
of  moral  qualities  constituting  the  char- 
acter :  we  acaue  a  person  of  murder ;  we 
charge  him  with  dishonesty.  Accuse  is 
properly  a  formal  action;  charge  is  an 
informal  action:  criminals  are  aceuaed^ 
and  their  aceueaiion  is  proved  in  a  court 
of  judicature  to  be  true  or  false;  any 
person  may  be  charged^  and  the  charge 
may  be  either  substantiated  or  refuted  in 
the  judgment  of  a  third  person. 

The  Oonntess  of  Hertford*  demanding  «n  andi- 
enoe  of  the  Queen,  Uid  before  her  the  whole  aeries 
oi  his  mother's  cruelty,  exposed  the  Imfnvbabilitj 
of  an  accutoHon^hy  which  he  was  charged  with 
an  Intent  to  commit  a  murder  that  could  produce 
no  advantage.  Jobkbom's  Lira  or  Savaob. 

Nor  was  this  irregularity  the  only  charge  which 
Lord  Tyrconnel  brought  against  him.  Haring 
given  him  a  collection  of  valuable  books  stamped 
with  his  own  arms,  he  had  the  mortification  to 
•ee  them  in  a  short  time  exposed  for  sale. 

Johnson's  Lifb  or  Sayaok. 

Impeach  and  arraign  are  both  species 
of  accusing ;  the  former  in  application 
to  statesmen  and  state  concerns,  the  lat- 
ter in  regard  to  the  general  conduct  or 
principles ;  w^ith  this  difference,  that  he 
who  impeai^iee  only  asserts  the  guilt,  but 
does  not  determine  it;  but  those  who 
arraign  also  take  upon  themselves  to 
decide:  statesmen  are  impeacJied  for 
misdemeanors  in  the  administration  of 
government :  kings  arraign  governors  of 
provinces  and  subordinate  princes,  and 
in  this  manner  kings  are  sometimes  ar- 
raigned before  mock  tribunals :  our  Sav- 
iour was  arraigned  before  Pilate;  and 
creatures  in  the  madness  of  presumption 
a^aian  their  Creator. 


with  revengeful  ennninir,  impeach 
courtiers  and  intimates  of  tbe  tyrant. 


ectaereral 


O  the  inexpressible  hormr  that  will  .aiae  vpea 
a  poor  sinner,  when  he  stands  ariwfiyrf  at  tfat 
bar  of  divine  justice! 


TX)  ACCUSE,  OENHUKS. 

ACCUSE,  V.  7b  aeeim,  charge.  OEN. 
SURE,  in  French  cenmrt^  in  Latin  om- 
turoy  is  derived  from  een»or^  a  Roman 
magistrate  who  took  cognizance  of  the 
morals  and  manners  of  the  dtiaens,  as 
also  of  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the 
city.  It  signifies  not  only  the  office  of 
censor,  but,  in  an  extended  seoM,  the  act 
of  blaming  or  puniahing  offenders  against 
morality,  which  formed  a  prominent  feat- 
ure in  his  office. 

To  accvae  is  only  to  assert  that  whidi 
is  prejudicial  to  another;  to  eenmre  is  to 
take  the  fault  for  granted.  We  accme 
only  to  make  known  the  offence,  to  pro- 
voke inquiry ;  we  oenture  in  order  to  in- 
flict a  punishment  An  aea»MttUm  may 
be  false  or  true ;  a  cenaure  mild  or  severe. 
It  is  extremely  wrong  to  aecute  another 
without  sufficient  grounds;  butsttUwocse 
to  eenture  him  without  the  most  substan- 
tial grounds.  Every  one  is  at  liberty  to 
atciiM  another  of  offences  which  he  knows 
him  for  a  certainty  to  have  committed ; 
but  none  can  cenaure  who  are  not  author- 
ized by  their  age  or  station. 

Mr.  Locke  ooomsm  those  of  great  negllgenoe 
who  discourse  of  moral  things  with  the  least  o1>- 
scnrity  in  the  terms  they  make  use  of.  Budobu.. 


If  any  man  measure  his  wwds  hy  his  heart,  and 
speak  as  lie  thinks,  and  do  not  express  naore  kind- 
ness to  every  man  than  men  usually  have  ftn*  any 
man,  he  can  hardly  escape  the  cewmre  of  the 
want  of  breeding.  TnxonoK. 

TO  ACKNOWLEDGE,  OWN,  CONFESS, 
AVOW. 

ACKNOWLEDGE,  compounded  of  a* 
or  ad  and  knouAedge^  implies  to  bring  to 
knowledge,  to  make  known.  OWN  is  a 
familiar  figure,  signifying  to  take  to  one^s 
self,  to  make  one's  own ;  it  is  a  common 
substitute  for  confem.  CONFESS,  in 
French  cxm/ener,  Latin  eonfeuuey  partici- 
ple of  cwifiUcTy  compounded  of  con  and 
faUoTy  signifies  to  impart  to  any  one. 
AVOW,  in  French  avouer^  Latin  advaveo, 
signifies  to  vow  or  protest  to  any  one. 

These  words  all  denote  the  making 
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known  to  others  what  relates  to  oi.e*s 
self,  or  that  in  which  one  has  taken  a 
part ;  aeknowhdffe  is  used  in  this  general 
sense  in  a  diversity  of  applications ;  the 
other  terms  are  partially  employed,  and 
with  various  modifications  in  their  mean- 
inff.  Aeknowled^  and  ovm  are  employed 
eiuier  in  matters  of  indifference  or  those 
which  are  blameworthy;  eonfeu  mostly 
in  such  matters  as  are  criminal  or  in  a 
high  degree  culpable.  A  person  acknowU 
edgm  that  he  was  present,  or  mem  that 
he  assisted  another,  he  eonfeues  a  theft, 
or  ecnfena  his  guilt,  or  a  smner  eonfeaes 
his  sins.  To  adcnovoledge  and  own^  when 
applied  to  culpable  matters,  may  either 
have  respect  to  particular  transactions  or 
general  characteristics,  as  to  aektiowledffe 
or  awn  the  fact,  to  aeknowlethe  or  own 
one*8  weakness,  fallibility,  mcapacity, 
etc. ;  to  eonfm  is  mostly  said  of  particu- 
lar  transactions,  as  to  con/en  the  crime 
laid  to  one's  chaise.  To  aeknowUtfye,  be- 
ing a  voluntary  act,  may  be  either  by 
words  or  actions,  or  tacitly  without  any 
outward  expression ;  etmfemmg^  on  the 
other  hand,  being  mostly  called  for  in 
eonseqnenoe  of  an  interrogatory  or  the 
neoesstties  of  the  party,  it  must  always 
be  by  express  wonte. 

None  of  tbem  (the  nuns)  had  the  tinoerity  to 
«ofauHolMi(w  the  nnhapplDess  of  their  condttion. 

Brtdonb. 

Aod  now,  my  dear,  cried  she  to  me,  I  will  fahr- 
ly  won  that  U  was  I  that  instmcted  my  girls  to 
encoarage  onr  landlord's  addresses.  OoLDSKTra. 

To  acknondedat  and  won  also  signify  to 
admit  that  a  thing  belongs  to  one,  but 
the  former  denotes  only  a  general  rela- 
tionship, the  latter  a  special  ownership ; 
with  this  distinction  we  may  speak  of 
acknowMging  or  owning  a  son ;  but  we 
may  likewise  ocknowiMge  many  things 
which  we  cannot  properly  ovn,  as  to  oc- 
knowUdge  a  woman  as  one's  wife,  or  any 
particular  person  as  a  prince,  or  any  par- 
ticular state  as  independent 

Loais  XrV.  waa  obliged  to  abandon  James  11., 
and  to  aetnowlsdas  King  William,  thoagb  he 
had  at  first  treated  him  as  an  usurper.     Busks. 

Thoae  who  were  deified  in  one  place  were  not 
9wnsd  with  the  same  honor  in  all  plafces. 

Passoms. 

To  aeknowle^^  own^  and  eon/ets  are 
all  used  in  the  sense  of  expressing  one's 
mind  o«  what  passes  in  one's  mind,  in 


which  application  they  are  comparable 
with  avow.  In  this  case  to  achwwledgt 
is  most  properly  applied  to  matters  of 
opinion,  own  to  matters  of  feeling,  al- 
though they  may  in  many  such  cases  be 
indifferently  employed. 

I  must  aeknowiUdgtt  for  my  own  part,  that  I 
take  greater  pleasure  in  considering  the  works 
of  the  creation  in  their  immensity  than  in  their 
minuteness.  Adduoit. 

In  such  an  assembly  it  was  tanpossible  for  the 
heart  not  to  dilate  and  escpand  itself ;  lotmthat 
mine  was  often  so  fttll  that  I  could  hardly  find 
utterance.  Bstdonb. 

To  acknowledge  is  to  declare  in  a  gen- 
eral manner  one's  assent  to  anything,  to 
oonfen  is  to  declare  in  a  solemn  manner 
one's  assent  to  matters  of  faith ;  to  a»ow 
is  to  declare  the  motives  or  reasons  of 
one's  actions,  particularly  such  as  might 
with  more  propriety  be  concealed ;  as  to 
acknowledge  the  justness  of  a  remark,  to 
eonfem  the  faith,  to  avow  one's  motives, 
contempt,  scorn,  etc 

They  aetttowledge  no  power  not  directly  ema^ 
Dating  fhmi  the  people.  Bubsk 

S^ite  of  herself,  e*en  envy  must  eonfeee 
Tm  I  the  friendship  of  the  great  poeseas. 

FSAHCIi. 

Whether  by  thehr  settled  and  avowed  scorn  of 
thoughtless  talkeni,  the  Persians  were  able  to  dif- 
Aise  to  any  great  extent  the  virtue  of  taciturnity, 
we  are  hindered  by  the  distance  of  those  times 
from  being  able  to  discover.  Jobhsom. 

ACQUAINTANCB,  FAMIUABITTy  INTI- 
MACY. 

ACQUAINTANCE  comes  from  a^ 
quaint^  which  is  compounded  of  the  in 
tensive  syllable  ae  or  ad  and  giuUni^  in 
old  French  eointy  Teut.  gekannt^  known, 
signifying  known  to  one.  FAMILIARI- 
TY comes  from  familiar^  in  Latin  fami- 
liarU  and  famiUa^  signifying  known  as 
one  of  the  family.  INTIMACY,  from 
intimaiey  in  Latin  inHmahtSy  participle  of 
intimoy  to  love  entirely,  from  intimuey  in- 
nermost, signifies  known  to  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  the  heart  These  terms 
mark  different  degrees  of  closeness  in 
the  social  intercourse;  oegffiairMmce  ex- 
pressing less  than  familiarity^  and  that 
less  than  intinuicy. 

A  slight  knowledge  of  any  one  constitutes  an 
acquaintance  ;  to  be  familiar  requires  an  eus- 
qvaintance  of  some  standing ;  intimacy  sup- 
poses such  an  acquaintance  as  Is  supported  by 
friendship.  "* 
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Aequaintanee  springs  from  occasional' 
interoourse;  faMniliarity  is  produced  by 
a  daily  interoourse^  which  wears  off  all 
constraint,  and  banishes  all  ceremony; 
iutimaey  arises  not  merely  from  frequent 
interoourse,  but  unreserved  communica- 
tion. An  aequainianee  will  be  occasion- 
ally a  guest;  but  one  that  is  on  terms 
of  faimiiarity  has  easy  access  to  our  ta- 
ble ;  and  an  iniimaie  likewise  lays  claim 
to  a  share  at  least  of  our  confidenoe.  An 
atquaUUaHM  with  a  person  affords  but 
little  opportunity  for  knowing  his  char- 
acter ;  famUiarUff  puts  us  in  the  way  of 
teemg  his  foibles,  rather  than  his  virtues ; 
but  wHmacjf  enables  us  to  appreciate  his 
worth. 

TboM  who  are  apt  to  to  familiar  on  a  alight 
acqiuiintance  will  never  aeqoire  any  degree  of 
intimacy.  TaoeLn. 

An  aequaintanee  la  a  being  who  meets  ns 
with  a  smile  and  salute,  who  tells  us  with  the 
sanie  breath  that  he  is  ((lad  and  sorry  for  the  most 
trivial  good  and  ill  that  befalls  us. 

HAWUWOaTK 

His  familiare  were  his  entire  friends,  and 
coald  have  no  Interested  views  in  courting  his 
aequaintanee.  Stulb. 

At  an  entertainment  given  by  Pfalstratus  to 
some  of  his  intimaten^  Thrasippas  took  some 
occasion,  not  recorded,  to  break  out  into  the 
^K»t  violent  abuse.  CDioBRLaND. 

A  simple  aequainUmee  is  the  most  de- 
^rable  footing  on  which  to  stand  with  all 
persons,  however  deserving.  If  it  have 
not  the  pleasures  of  familiarity  or  inU- 
maey^  it  can  claim  the  privilege  of  being 
exempted  from  their  pains.  **  Too  much 
familiarity^^'*  according  to  the  old  prov- 
erb, **  breeds  contempt."  The  unlicensed 
freedom  which  commonly  attends /omt/- 
iarity  affords  but  too  ample  scope  for 
the  indulgence  of  the  selfish  and  unami- 
able  passions.  Intimaciea  begun  in  love 
often  end  in  hatred,  as  ill  chosen  friends 
commonly  become  the  bitterest  enemies. 
A  man  may  have  a  thousand  acquaint- 
ances, and  not  one  whom  he  should  make 
his  intimate, 

Aequaintanee  grew;  tb*  aequaintanee  tiiey 


To  friendship ;  friendship  ripen'd  into  love. 

EusDCir. 

That  familiarity  produces  nef^ect  lias  been 

kmg  observed.  Johvsom. 

The  intimaey  totween  the  fktber  of  Eugenio 
and  Agrestia  produced  a  tender  IKendship  be- 
tween his  sister  and  Amelia.       HAWuswoaru. 


These  terms  may  be  applied  to  thing! 
as  well  as  persons^  in  which  case  the; 
bear  a  similar  analogy.  An  aequaintamA 
with  a  subject  is  opposed  to  entire  igno. 
ranoe  upon  it ;  familiarity  with  it  is  the 
consequence  of  frequent  repetition ;  and 
intimaey  of  a  steady  and  thorough  re- 
search.  In  our  intercourse  m&  the 
world  we  become  daily  aequamted  with 
fresh  subjects  to  engage  our  atteatioa 
Some  men  have  by  extraordinary  dili 
gence  acquired  a  considerable /nm/tori 
ty  with  more  than  one  language  and  sci 
enoe ;  but  few,  if  any,  can  boast  of  hav 
ing  possessed  an  intimate  aequaintanet 
with  all  the  particulars  of  even  one  lan- 
guage or  science.  When  we  can  translate 
the  authors  of  any  foreign  language,  we 
may  claim  an  aequaintanee  with  it ;  when 
we  can  speak  or  write  it  freely,  we  may 
be  said  to  be  familiar  with  it ;  but  ao 
intimate  aequaintanee  oomprdiends  a  thor- 
ough critical  intimacy  with  all  the  nice- 
ties and  subtleties  of  its  structure. 

With  Homer's  heroes  we  have  more  than  his- 
torical aequaintanee:  we  are  made  imUmatr 
with  their  habits  and  manners.       CnoBauuii 

The  frequency  of  envy  makes  It  lo  fimmiUat 
that  it  escapes  our  notlee. 


TO  AGQUIRB,  OBTAIN,  GAIN,  WIN,  BABN. 

ACQUIRE,  in  French  aeqwrer,  Uitin 
aicquiro^  is  compounded  of  ae  or  ad  and 
quoero,  to  seek,  signifying  to  seek  or  get 
to  one*8  self.  OBTAIN,  in  Frendi  ofr- 
tenir^  Latin  obtineo,  is  compounded  of  oh 
and  teneoy  to  hold,  signifying  to  lay  hold 
or  secure  within  one*s  reach.  GAIN  and 
WIN  are  derived  from  the  same  source ; 
namely,  the  French  ytufner^  German  pe- 
winneny  Saxon  winnen,  Latin  vtiMO,  Greek 
KcuvofAai  or  view,  to  conquer,  signifying 
to  get  the  mastery  over,  to  get  into 
one^s  possession.  EARN  comes  from 
the  Saxon  thaman^  German  emdten^  Fries- 
landish  amrm^  to  reap,  which  is  connect- 
ed with  the  Greek  apw/uu,  to  take  or 
get. 

The  idea  of  getting  is  common  to  these 
terms,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  ac- 
tion vary.  We  acquire  by  our  own  ef- 
forts ;  we  obtain  by  the  efforts  of  others 
as  well  as  ourselves ;  we  gain  or  win  by 
striving ;  we  earn  by  labor.  Talents  and 
industry  are  requisite  for  acquiring  ;  what 
we  acquire  comes  gradually  to  us  in  ooa 
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Mquenoe  ol  the  regular  exercise  of  our 
abUities ;  in  this  manner,  knowledge,  hon- 
or, and  reputation  are  aeqwred  Things 
are  obUnn/ed  by  all  means,  honest  or  dis- 
honest ;  whatever  comes  into  our  posses- 
sion agreeable  to  our  wishes  is  obtained; 
favors  and  requests  are  always  obtained. 
Fortune  assists  in  both  gaining  and  irtn- 
MiT^,  but  particularly  in  the  latter  case ; 
a  subsistence,  a  superiority,  a  victory,  or 
battle,  is  gained;  a  game  or  a  prize  in 
the  lottery  is  won.  A  good  constitution 
ind  full  employment  are  all  that  is  nec- 
essary for  earning  a  livelihood.  Fortunes 
are  acquired  tLfier  a  course  of  years ;  they 
are  obtained  by  inheritance,  or  gaifted  in 
trade. 

No  virtue  ia  aequirtd  in  an  instant  bat  atep 
by  steik  Sia  W.  Soon. 

The  Directory  nuule  a  feyraiuiical  nae  of  the 
power  wlikh  tbey  bad  obtained.  Su  W.  Scon. 

Were  not  thia  desire  of  fiune  very  strong,  the 
diflkolty  of  obtaining  it,  and  the  dangek*  of  los- 
ing it  wben  obtained^  wonid  be  anlDcient  to  de- 
ter a  man  firom  so  vain  a  pursuit.  Addibon. 

He  whose  mind  is  engaged  by  the  aequieUUm 
or  improvement  of  a  fortane,  not  only  escapes 
tlie  insipidity  of  indifference  and  the  tedioosness 
of  inactivity,  bat  gaine  enjoyments  wholly  un- 
known to  those  who  live  laxily  on  the  toils  of 
others.  Jobmson. 

What  is  aeg[idred\%  solid,  and  produces 
lasting  benefit :  what  is  obtained  may  of- 
ten be  injurioiis  to  one's  health,  one's  in- 
terest, or  one's  morals :  what  is  gained  or 
won  is  often  only  a  partial  advantage,  and 
transitory  in  its  nature ;  it  is  gained  or 
won  only  to  be  lost ;  what  is  «ir»«/ serves 
sometimes  only  to  supply  the  necessity 
of  the  moment;  it  is  hardly  gq^  and 
quickly  spent.  Scholars  acq^dre  learn- 
ing, obtain  rewards,  gain  applause,  and 
»>n  prizes,  which  are  often  hardly  earned 
by  the  loss  of  health. 

It  is  SaHnsf  s  remark  upon  Cato,  that  the  less 
be  eoveted  glory  the  more  he  aegulred  it. 

Addison. 

If  a  prince  place  men  in  wealthy  circnm- 
vtances,  the  first  thing  they  think  of  in  danger  is 
how  to  preserve  the  advantages  ttiey  have  ob- 
tained^  without  regard  to  his  (kte  to  whom  they 
Sia  W.  Scon. 


Where  the  danger  ends,  the  hero  ceases :  when 
be  has  won  an  empire,  or  gained  his  mistress, 
ibe  rest  ofhto  story  is  not  worth  relating. 

Stksli. 
An  honest  man  may  flreely  take  his  own ; 
nM  goat  waa  mine,  by  ataiglBg  lUrly  won. 

DaTDSM. 

2 


They  who  have  earned  thalr  fbrtone  lif  a  U^ 
borioos  and  hsdnstrious  llfb  are  naturally  ten* 
doua  of  what  they  have  painAiUy  aoipiired. 


TO  ACqUIAB,  ATTAIN. 

To  ACQUIRE  (v.  To  actfuire,  obtain)  li 
a  progressive  and  permanent  action.  To 
ATTAIN,  in  Latin  attineOy  compounded  of 
ab  OT  ad  and  teneo^  to  hold,  signifying  to 
rest  at  a  thing,  is  a  perfect  and  fini^ied 
action.  We  always  go  on  ae^ring  ;  but 
we  stop  when  we  have  attained.  What 
is  acquired  is  something  got  into  one's 
possession ;  what  is  attained  is  the  point 
arrived  at.  We  acquire  a  language ;  we 
attain  to  a  certain  degree  of  perfection. 
By  abilities  and  perseverance  we  may  ac- 
quire a  considerable  fluency  in  speaking 
several  languages;  but  we  can  scarcely 
expect  to  attain  to  the  perfection  of  a 
native  in  any  foreign  language.  Ordina- 
ry powers  coupled  with  diligence  will  en- 
able a  person  to  acquire  whatever  is  use* 
f ul ;  but  we  cannot  attain  to  superiority 
without  extraordinary  talents  and  deter- 
mined perseverance.  Acquirements  are 
always  serviceable;  attainmentt  always 
creditable. 

A  genius  is  never  to  be  acquired  by  art,  but 
is  the  gift  of  nature.  Gat. 

Inquiries  after  happiness,  and  rules  for  attain' 
ing  it,  are  not  so  necessary  and  useful  to  man- 
kind as  the  arts  of  consolation,  and  supporting 
one's  self  under  aiBiction.  SaariiAaoii 

ACQUIREMENT,  ACQUISITION. 

Two  abstract  nouns,  from  the  same 
verb,  denoting  the  thing  acquired.  AC- 
QUIREMENT implies  the  thing  acquired 
for  and  by  ourselves;  ACQUISITION, 
that  which  is  acquired  for  the  benefit  of 
one's  self  or  another.  People  can  ex- 
pect to  make  but  slender  aequirementi 
without  a  considerable  share  of  industry; 
and  without  them  they  will  be  no  aeoui' 
eition  to  the  community  to  which  toey 
have  attached  themselves.  Acqutrenteni 
respects  rather  the  exertions  employed ; 
acquisition  the  benefit  or  gain  accruing. 
To  learn  a  language  Is  an  Mquirement ; 
to  gain  a  class  or  a  degree,  an  acquisi- 
tion. The  acquirements  of  literatute  fai 
exceed  in  value  the  acquisitions  of  fort- 
une. 

Men  of  the  greatest  application  and  acquire 
mente  can  look  back  upon  many  vacant  spaces 
and  neglected  parts  of  time.  Umtam 
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To  me,  who  haTe  taken  peine  to  look  et  beau- 
ty,  ebstrected  from  the  ooneideretion  of  Ite  being 
an  object  of  deeire ;  at  power  only  as  it  lita  upon 
another  without  any  hopes  of  partaking  any 
sliare  of  It ;  at  wisdom  and  capacity  without  any 
pretension  to  riTsl  or  enry  its  aequigitionM  ;  tlie 
world  is  not  only  a  mere  scene,  but  a  pleasant 
ene.  Stbls. 

ACRIMONY,  TARTNESS,  ASPBRITY, 
HARSHNESS. 

These  epithets  are  figuratively  em- 
Moyed  to  denote  sharpness  of  feeling 
oorresponding  to  the  quality  in  natural 
bodies.  ACRIMONY,  in  Latin  omfrMmto, 
from  ocer,  sharp,  is  the  characteristic  of 
garlic,  mustard,  and  pepper,  that  is,  a  bit- 
ing sharpness.  TARTNESS,  from  tart, 
is  not  improbably  derived  from  tartar^ 
the  quality  of  which  it  in  some  degree 
resembles;  it  is  a  high  degree  of  acid 
peculiar  to  vinegar.  ASPERITY,  m  Lat- 
in ospertfos,  from  atper^  and  the  Greek 
aaxpoQ,  fallow,  without  culture  and  with- 
out f nut,  signifying  land  that  is  too  hard 
and  rough  to  be  tilled.  HARSHNESS, 
from  AorsA,  in  German  and  Teutonic  her- 
he,  herhuek,  Swedish  kerb,  Latin  acerhu^ 
denotes  the  sharp,  rough  taste  of  unripe 
fruit 

A  quick  sense  produces  acrimony;  it 
is  too  frequent  among  disputants,  who 
embitter  each  other's  feelings.  An  acute 
sensibility  coupled  with  quickness  of  in- 
tellect produces  tartneu;  it  is  too  fre- 
quent among  females.  Acrimony  is  a 
transient  feeling  that  discovers  itself  by 
the  words ;  tartnen  is  an  habitual  irrita- 
bility that  mingles  itself  with  the  tone 
and  looks.  An  <terimomons  reply  fre- 
quently gives  rise  to  much  ill-will ;  a  tart 
reply  is  often  treated  with  indifference, 
as  indicative  of  the  natural  temper,  rath- 
er than  of  any  unfriendly  feeling. 

The  genius,  even  when  he  endeavors  only  to 
entertain  or  instruct,  yet  suffers  persecution 
l^m  innumerable  critics,  whose  acrimony  is 
excited  merely  by  the  pain  of  seeing  others 
pleased.  Johnson. 

They  cannot  be  too  sweet  for  the  king's  tart- 
•est.  Shakspsabz. 

Asperity  and  harthnen  respect  one^s 
conduct  to  inferiors ;  the  latter  expresses 
a  strong  degree  of  the  former.  Aiq)erUy 
is  opposed  to  mildness  and  forbearance ; 
ftarsAnets  to  kindness.  A  reproof  is  con- 
veyed with  aiperity,  when  the  words  and 
kmka  convey  strong  displeasure ;  a  treat- 


ment is  hnrah  when  it  wounds  the  feel 
ings,  and  does  violence  to  the  afrectiuD.N 
Mistresses  sometimes  chide  their  servants 
with  ttiperity;  parents  sometimes  deal 
harshly  with  theur  children. 

No  harA  reflection  let  remembrance  ndse; 
Forbear  to  mention  what  thou  canst  not  praiae. 

Pkior. 

The  nakedness  and  asperity  of  the  wiotrr 

world  always  fills  the  beholder  with  poisire  am! 

profound  astonishment.  JoHnoii. 

TO  ACT,  DO,  MAKE. 

ACT,  in  Latin  actw,  participle  of  ego 
to  drive  or  impel,  signifies  literally  to  mure 
or  put  in  motion.  DO,  in  German  Mim, 
like  the  Greek  Oecvcu,  signifies  to  put  or 
put  in  order,  to  bring  to  pass.  MAKE, 
in  Saxon  macan^  German  mathtn,  etc.,  \a 
connected  with  the  Greek  ^qx^*^**^^ 
signifying  to  put  together  with  art 

All  these  terms  imply  to  exert  a  pow. 
er  in  a  given  form  and  manner:  ad, 
which  is  the  general  term,  conveys  this 
general  idea  without  any  further  qualifi- 
cation ;  the  other  terms  convey  this  idea 
with  modifications.  We  always  act  when 
we  do,  but  we  do  not  always  do  when  we 
act.  To  act  is  applied  either  to  persons 
or  things,  as  a  spring  or  a  lock  acts;  to 
do  applies  in  this  sense  to  persons  odIt. 
To  act\B  also  mostly  intransitive  or  re- 
flective, as  to  oot  well  or  ill  in  this  or 
that  manner;  to  <2t>  is  always  transitive, 
as  to  c^  right  or  wrong,  to  do  ooe^s  duty. 

If  we  look  down  from  the  snbllme  of  natnre  to 
its  minutise,  we  shall  still  find  the  same  power 
(of  electricity)  acting,  thongh  perhaps  in  less 
legible  characters.  Brtdovk. 

Marcos  Anrelhu  declares  that,  by  imitatinR 
the  Gods,  it  was  always  hb  stody  to  have  as  fev 
wants  as  possible  In  himself,  and  to  tf  o  all  the 
good  he  could  to  others.  Aooisosi. 

One  may  either  act  a  part  or  do  one's 
part,  which  are  essentially  different  things; 
to  a<^  a  part  is  either  really  or  fictitious- 
ly to  <m^  in  any  part ;  but  to  do  our  part 
is  to  cfe  that  which  is  allotted  to  us  as 
our  part  or  duty. 

Be  aettd  every  part  of  an  orator. 

Gulliveb's  TaAVBA 

The  church  hath  (Ions  her  part,  in  compliance 
with  the  designs  of  God's  mercy  and  providence, 
to  deliver  it  (the  scripture)  safely  to  ns,and  make 
it  useful  for  us.  Comsei. 

To  do  and  to  make,  in  regard  to  per- 
sons, are  both  used  in  the  sense  of  vol- 
untarily exerting  a  power  to  bring  a  thing 
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to  pass ;  but  do  applies  to  the  ordioarj 
business  of  life  or  what  is  doM  bj  a  giv- 
en rule,  as  to  <2o  a  work,  to  do  justice ; 
malu  applies  to  that  which  is  dime  by  a 
particular  oontriirance  or  for  a  particular 
purpose,  as  to  make  a  pen  or  a  table,  etc 
What  is  done  once  may  have  been  done 
before,  and  may  be  done  again ;  but  what 
is  made  is  at  once  brought  into  existence, 
and,  if  it  be  made  again,  it  can  only  be  by 
imitation. 

Wbaft  shall  I  (fo  to  be  finpever  known, 
And  mak€  the  age  to  come  my  own  ?    Cowlkt. 
Empire !  thoa  poor  and  despicable  thing, 
When  rach  as  these  make  and  unmolrtf  a  kin^. 

DSTSCN. 

To  da  and  to  make^  as  applied  to  things, 
signify  to  cause ;  but  the  former  is  used 
only  in  the  expressions  to  da  good  or 
harm,  the  latter  is  ordinarily  used,  to 
wake  room,  to  make  a  thing  easy,  etc. 

TO  ACT,  WORK,  OPERATE. 

To  ACT  (v.  To  ad)  is  to  exert  a  simple 
power,  or  by  simple  means,  as  a  wire  ads, 
WORK,  like  the  Qerman  vrirkeriy  etc., 
Greek  tupjaZiofuu^  is  to  exert  complex 
powers,  or  exert  power  by  a  gradual  proc- 
ess. A  machine  worla^  but  each  of  its 
parts  is  said  to  oc^ ;  so  beer  vorks^  and 
bread  toor^/  A^tTz^  may  be  accompanied 
with  no  particular  effect  or  change  in  the 
body  that  acU^  but  that  which  voorka  most- 
ly undergoes  a  change  and  also  produces 
changes,  as  medidne,  which  worjai  in  the 
system.  Sometimes  act  as  well  as  work 
is  taken  in  the  sense  of  exerting  a  power 
upon  other  bodies  and  producing  changes, 
as  the  sun  aete  on  the  plants. 

An  Increase  of  the  electrical  matter  adds  roach 
to  the  progress  of  Testation ;  it  probably  acts 
Ibere  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  animal  body. 

Brtdonb. 

Tills  so  tcroitght  upon  the  child  that  after- 
ward he  desired  to  be  taoght.  Lockk. 

To  wrk  and  OPERATE  both  imply 
to  act,  or  exert  a  power  in  order  to  bring 
about  some  end  or  purpose ;  but  operate 
is  applied  to  matters  of  a  general  nature 
in  science  or  morals,  as  a  measure  oper- 
ofai,  or  words  may  operate  on  the  mind, 
or  reasons  may  operate  on  the  understand- 
ing. To  work  is  mostly  applied  to  famil- 
iar matters  and  particular  objects,  as  the 
hand  workSy  the  head  works^  the  brain 
workij  operate  is  always  intransitive. 


Sometimes  a  passion  seems  to  operaU 
Almost  in  contradiction  to  itself  Ssiaixx 

Some  deadly  draught,  some  enemy  to  life. 
Bolls  In  my  bowels  and  works  out  my  sonl. 

DmvsBir. 

As  nouns,  action  implies  either  the  act 
of  acting  or  the  thing  done  (v.  Action^ 
deed) ;  worky  the  act  or  state  of  working, 
or  what  results  from  the  worky  as  to  go 
to  work  or  be  at  worky  the  work  of  one*s 
hands ;  oper€Uiony  either  to  the  act  of  op- 
erating, as  the  operation  of  thought  or  the 
operation  of  vegetation,  or  the  mode  of 
operating,  as  the  operations  of  time  are 
various. 

Nor  was  the  work  impaired  by  storms  alone, 
But  felt  th'  approaches  of  too  warm  a  sun.  Pops. 

Speculative  painting,  without  the  assistance  ol 
manual  operation^  can  iieyer  attain  to  perfec- 
tion, but  slothftilly  languishes  ;  for  it  was  never 
with  his  tongue  that  Apelles  performed  his  no- 
ble works.  Dbtdkn. 

There  are  in  men  operaUons  natural,  ration- 
al, supernatural,  some  politic,  some  finally  eeole- 
siastic  HooKSB. 

ACT,  ACTION,  DEED. 

The  words  acty  aduniy  and  deed,  though 
derived  from  the  preceding  verbs,  have 
an  obvious  distinction  in  their  meaning. 
ACT,  in  French  ocfe,  Latin  actum^  denotes 
the  thing  done.  ACTION,  in  French  ac 
turn,  Latin  actioy  signifies  doing.  Act  is 
a  single  exercise  of  power,  as  an  oef  of 
the  will  or  an  act  of  the  mind,  the  act  of 
walking,  speaking,  and  the  like ;  aetiony  a 
continued  exercise  of  power,  or  a  state  of 
exercising  power,  as  to  be  in  actiony  as  op- 
posed to  rest;  the  actiim  of  walking  is 
agreeable  in  fine  weather. 

I  shall  distribute  the  redress  of  private  wrongs 

into  three  several  species:   first,  that  which  is 

obtained  by  the  mere  act  of  the  parties  them 

selves ;  secondly,  that  which  is  effected  by  the 

mere  act  and  operation  of  law ;  and,  thirdly,  that 

which  arises  fjrom  suits,  etc  Blaokstonb. 

Good  company,  lively  conversations,  and  the 

endearments  of  friendship,  fill  the  mind  with 

I  great  pleasure ;  a  temporary  solitude,  on  the 

!  other  hand,  is  itself  agreeable.     Hits  may  per- 

I  haps  prove  that  we  are  creatnres  designed  for 

contemplation  as  well  as  action,  Bdrkb. 

When  these  words  are  taken  in  the 
sense  of  the  thing  done,  they  admit  of  a 
similar  distinction.  An  act  is  the  single 
j  thing  done,  or  what  is  done  by  a  single 
I  eflPort,  as  that  is  your  act  or  his  act ;  an 
j  action  may  consist  of  more  acts  than  one, 
I  or  embrace  the  causes  and  consequences 
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•f  the  aetion,  as  a  bold  adion^  to  judge 
•f  actions^  etc. 

Any  nuUfeuAnce.  or  00!  of  one  man,  whereby 
another  b  ii^urioiisiy  treated  or  damnified,  is  a 
tranagresaion  or  traapaaa.  Blackstonb. 

Many  of  those  aeiiont  which  are  apt  to  pro- 
care  fiune  are  not  in  thefar  nature  condocive  to 
our  ultimate  hq>pliieaa.  ADDiaoa. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  term  ad  is  more 
proper  than  action^  where  it  is  so  defined 
as  to  imply  what  is  single  and  simple,  as 
an  ad  of  authority,  an  ad  of  government, 
an  ad  of  folly,  and  the  like ;  bat  other- 
wise the  word  adion  is  to  be  preferred 
where  the  moral  conduct  or  character  is 
in  question.  We  may  enumerate  partic- 
ular adM  of  a  mairs  life,  as  illustrative  of 
certain  traits  in  his  character,  or  certain 
circumstances  in  his  life ;  but  to  speak  at 
large  of  hiH  adioiu  would  be  to  describe 
his  character. 

He  (the  coart  (krorite)  can  do  an  Infinite  num- 
ber of  (tote  of  Kenerosity  and  kindneaa.     BrRKs. 

A  man  thus  armed  (with  proper  aaaurance),  if 
fiis  words  or  actiorui  are  at  any  time  iniainter^ 
preted,  retires  within  himself.  Adduon. 

Ad  and  deed  are  both  employed  for 
what  is  done ;  but  ad  refers  to  tho  power 
exerted,  and  deed  to  the  work  performed ; 
as  a  voluntary  or  involuntary  ad^  a  good 
or  bad  rf^erf. 

Who  Ibrth  fVt>m  nothinir  eaird  this  comely  frame ; 
His  will  and  do/,  his  word  and  work  the  same. 

PatoR. 

To  bring  the  man  into  Judirment  to  answer  for 

his  ifetftd^  the  soul  and  the  body  must  be  broiiirht 

tojsether  again.  Sherloce. 

Ad  is  mostly  employed  either  in  an 
abstract  or  familiar  application ;  deed  is 
employed  for  whatever  men  do  in  the 
business  of  life,  particularly  in  those 
things  which  are  extraordinary. 

Cato  said,  the  best  way  to  keep  good  ad«  in 
memory  was  to  refiresh  them  with  new.    Bacon. 

I  on  the  other  side, 
IJs'd  no  ambition  to  commend  my  d^de. 

Milton. 

Ads  are  either  public  or  private,  of  in- 
dividuals or  of  bodies,  as  ads  of  govern- 
ment, ads  of  Parliament;  deeds  are  al- 
^rays  private,  or  what  is  done  by  men 
individually. 

Opposition  to  ads  of  power  was  to  be  marked 
by  a  kind  of  dvll  proscription.  Bi'bee. 

80  creeirfng  close  as  snake  in  hidden  weedes, 
bquireth  of  our  states  and  of  onr  knightly  deeds. 

SrsNsaa. 


Ads  are  tn  their  proper  aense  Info* 
mal;  but  deeds  may  sometimeB  be  fM^ 
mal  instruments :  when  you  speak  of  • 
thing  as  a  man's  ad  and  deed^  this  ia  not 
tautology;  it  is  his  ad  as  far  as  he  and 
no  one  else  ads  in  it,  it  is  his  deed  as  far 
as  it  is  that  which  is  done  completely,  or 
is  aooomplished. 

ACTION,   GIC8TURE,    OESTICUUkTIOMp 
POSTURE,  ATTITUDE. 

ACTION,  V.  To  ad.  GESTURE,  ia 
French  ^esie^  Latin  peehts^  participle  of 
^ero^  to  carry  one*s  self,  signifies  the  man- 
ner of  carrying  one's  body.  6ESTICU. 
LATION,  in  Latin  gesticulaHo^  comes  from 
gesticuloT^  to  make  many  gestures.  POST- 
URE, in  French  /wv^nrtf,  Latin  potUura^  a 
position,  comes  from  posUm^  participle  of 
pono^  signifying  the  manner  of  placing 
one's  self.  ATTITUDE,  in  French  atii. 
tude^  Italian  atiihidine,  is  change<l  from 
aptitude^  signifying  a  propriety  as  to  dis- 
position. 

All  these  terms  are  applied  to  the  state 
of  the  body ;  the  three  former  Indicating 
a  state  of  motion :  the  two  latter  a  state 
of  rest.  Adion  respects'  the  movements 
of  the  body  in  general ;  gestm'e  is  an  oc- 
Hon  indicative  of  some  particular  state  of 
mind;  ffesHeulaiion  is  a  species  of  arti- 
ficial gesture.  Raising  the  arm  is  an  or- 
turn;  bowing  is  a  gesture.  Adkms  may 
be  ungraceful ;  gestures  indecent  A  suit- 
able adion  sometimes  gives  great  force  to 
the  words  that  are  uttered ;  gestures  of- 
ten supply  the  p\ace  of  language  between 
people  of  different  nations.  Adions  char- 
acterize  a  roan  as  vulgar  or  well -bred; 
gestures  mark  the  temper  of  the  mind. 
There  are  many  adions  which  it  is  the 
object  of  education  to  prevent  from  grow. 
ing  into  habits;  savages  express  the  ve- 
hement passions  of  the  mind  by  rehe- 
ment  geshires  on  every  occasion,  even  in 
their  amusements.  An  extravagant  or 
unnatural  gesture  is  termed  a  ^stieuio' 
iion  ;  a  sycophant,  who  wishes  to  cringe 
into  favor  with  the  great,  deals  largely  in 
gesticulation  to  mark  his  devotion ;  a  buf- 
foon who  attempts  to  imitate  the  gestures 
of  another  will  use  gesticulation  ;  and  the 
monkey  who  apes  the  adions  of  human 
beings  does  so  by  means  of  gestieulatitmM. 

Cicero  conctndes  his  celebrated  book  **  da  Ora- 
tora**  with  some  preoepta  for  pronunciation  and 
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MMom  wtthoat  which  ]Murt  he  afflnns  that  the 
best  ontor  in  the  world  can  never  sncoeed. 

HUOBB. 

Oar  belt  aetort  are  somewhat  at  a  km  to  sup- 
port themaelTcs  with  proper  gettur^  as  they 
move  from  any  oonaiderable  distance  to  the  front 
of  the  stage.  Stbxlb. 

Neither  the  jndgea  of  oar  laws,  nor  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  would  he  much  affected 
by  labored  geaticuUiHon^  or  believe  any  man 
ihe  more,  because  he  rolled  his  eyes,  or  pnifed 
'lis  cheeka.  Jobnsoit. 

/\»<Mreand  atHiude  both  imply  a  mode 
of  placing  the  body,  but  the  potiure  is 
either  natural  or  assumed;  the  attitude 
is  always  assumed  or  represented:  nat- 
ural potturm  are  those  in  which  the  body 
plaoe0  itself  for  its  own  oonvenieuoeS|  as 
sitting,  standingi  or  lying  postures. 

They  (who  went  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Am- 
phraseos)  then  went  to  sleep  lying  on  a  victim's 
skin,  and  in  that  posturs  expected  a  revelation 
by  dream.  Pottbr. 

A  posture,  when  assumed,  may  be  dis- 
torted or  ridiculous,  to  anit  the  humor  of 
the  party,  as  mountebanks  put  themselves 
into  ridiculous  postures  ;  or  they  may  be 
artfully  contrived  to  improve  the  carriage 
of  the  body,  as  ihe  postures  of  a  dancing- 
master  ;  and,  in  graTer  matters,  a  person 
may  put  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence. 

Some  strange  commotion 
Is  In  hia  brain : 
In  moat  strange  posh»res 
We've  seen  him  set  himself.  SRAKSPBAaE. 

An  attitude  is  assumed  in  order  to  dis- 
play some  grace  of  the  body,  or  some 
affection  or  purpose  of  the  mind,  as  to 
stand  in  a  graceful  attUudey  to  represent 
ftny  one  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 

He  was  armed  bi  mail :  his  body  covered  with 
a  short  gown ;  his  legs  crossed ;  for  he  had  ei- 
ther the  merit  of  visiting  the  Holy  Land  or  (which 
voald  entitle  him  to  that  attiiuds)  made  a  vow 
to  perftMin  that  expiatory  pilgrimage.  PxirifANT. 

These  terms  may  be  applied  to  things 
personified,  with  precisely  the  same  dis- 
tinction. 

Falsehood  In  a  short  time  finind,  by  experience, 
that  her  superiority  consisted  only  in  the  celerity 
of  her  coarse,  and  the  change  of  her  poHnre. 

Johnson. 

Falsehood  always  endeavored  to  copy  the  mien 
•nd  attUudes  of  truth.  Johnsom. 

They  may  also  be  applied  figuratively 
Co  other  objects  besides  the  body,  as  an 
army  asaames  a  menacing  attitude^  a  crit- 
ical posture  of  affairs. 


Milton  has  represented  this  viotant  sl^irit  (llfr 
loch)  as  the  first  that  rises  in  that  assembly  te 
five  his  opinion  on  their  present  posture  Of  af- 
fairs.  ABDiiOii. 

His  attitude  was  now  an  alarming  one  to  Eo* 
rope.  Sib  W.  Scotx 

ACTION,  AGENCY. 

ACTION  (v.  To  ad)  is  the  effect; 
AGENCY  (v.  To  act)  the  cause.  Action 
is  inherent  in  the  subject:  agenof  ia 
something  exterior;  it  is,  in  fiict,  put* 
ting  a  thing  into  action:  in  this  manner 
the  whole  world  is  in  action  through  the 
agency  of  the  Divine  Being. 

It  is  better  tlierefore  that  the  earth  should 
move  about  its  own  centre,  and  make  those  nse- 
fhl  vicissitudes  of  night  and  day,  than  expose  al> 
ways  the  same  side  to  the  action  of  the  sun. 

Bbntlxt. 

A  few  advances  there  are  in  the  following  pa- 
pers tending  to  assert  the  superintendence  and 
agency  of  Providence  in  the  natural  world. 

WOODWABD. 

ACTIVE,  DILIGENT,  INDUSTRIOUS,  AS- 
SIDUOUS, LABORIOUS. 

ACTIVE,  from  the  verb  to  aef,  implies 
a  propensity  to  act,  to  be  doing  some- 
thing without  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  object  DILIGENT,  in  French  dUi- 
yent,  Latin  diligens,  participle  of  dUiyOy  to 
choose  or  like,  implies  an  attachment  to 
an  object,  and  consequent  attention  to  it 
INDUSTRIOUS,  in  French  industricux, 
Latin  indugtriusy  is  probably  changed  from 
endostruus^  that  is,  endo  or  tn/ro,  within, 
and  struoy  to  build,  make,  or  do,  signify- 
ing an  inward  or  thorough  inclination  to 
be  engaged  in  some  serious  work.  AS- 
SIDUOUS, in  French  assidu,  m  Latin  oa- 
siduitSy  is  compounded  of  a<  or  od^  and 
siduus,  from  sedeo^  to  sit,  signifying  to  sit 
close  to  a  thing.  LABORIOUS,  in  French 
laborieuXj  Latin  laboriosus^  from  labor,  im> 
plies  belonging  to  labor,  or  the  incline, 
tion  to  labor. 

We  are  active  if  we  are  only  ready  to 
exert  our  powers,  whether  to  any  end  or 
not;  we  are  diligent  when  we  are  active 
for  some  specific  end ;  we  are  indMstrions 
when  no  time  is  left  unemployed  in  some 
serious  pursuit;  we  are  assiduous  if  we 
do  not  leave  a  thing  until  it  is  finished; 
we  are  tobortoiis  when  the  bodily  or  men- 
tal powers  are  regularly  employed  in  some 
hard  labor.  A  man  may  be  actiue  with- 
out  being  diligent^  since  he  may  employ 
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himself  in  what  is  of  no  importance ;  hui 
he  can  scarcely  be  diligent  without  being 
aeUvey  since  {Uliffence  sapposes  some  de- 
gree of  activity  in  one's  application  to  a 
useful  object  A  man  may  be  diHgetU 
without  being  induatricnu^  for  he  may  dil- 
igtrUly  employ  himself  about  a  particular 
favorite  object  without  employing  him- 
self constantly  in  the  same  way ;  and  he 
may  be  indusirioua  without  being  dili- 
gent^  since  tkli^ence  implies  a  free  exercise 
of  the  mental  as  well  as  corporeal  pow- 
ers; but  indwitry  applies  principally  to 
manual  labor.  Adixity  and  diligence  are 
therefore  commonly  the  property  of  live> 
ly  or  strong  minds,  but  indiutry  may  be 
associated  with  moderate  talents.  A  man 
may  be  diligent  without  being  cusidwms  ; 
but  he  cannot  be  tugiduous  without  being 
dUigenl,  for  amduity  is  a  sort  of  perse> 
vering  diliffenee.  A  man  may  be  indtu- 
triaus  without  being  laborious^  but  not 
vice  versd  ;  for  laboricmmen  is  a  severer 
kind  of  industry. 

Proridenoe  has  made  the  human  soal  an  ac- 
Me«  being.  Joemoif. 

A  constant  and  unfailing  obedience  is  above  the 
reach  of  terrestrial  diligence.  Johhson. 

It  has  been  observed  by  writers  of  morality, 
that,  in  order  to  quicken  human  indtuiry.  Prov- 
idence lias  so  contrived  that  our  dally  food  is  not 
to  be  procured  without  much  pains  and  labor. 

Addison. 

If  ever  a  cure  is  performed  on  a  patient,  where 
quacks  are  concerned,  they  can  claim  no  greater 
share  in  it  than  Virgirs  lapis  in  the  curing  of 
iEneas ;  he  tried  his  skill,  was  very  cuaiduoue 
about  the  wound,  and  indeed  was  the  only  visi- 
ble means  that  relieved  the  hero ;  but  the  poet 
assures  us  it  was  the  particular  assistance  of  a 
deity  that  speeded  the  operation.  Psarcx. 

If  we  look  into  the  brute  Ci<fation,  we  And  all 
its  individuals  engaged  in  a  painAil  and  Uibori- 
out  way  of  life  to  procure  a  necessary  subsistence 
for  themselves.  Addison. 

ACllVE,  BRISK,  AGILE,  NIMBLE. 

ACJTIVE,  V.  Active,  diligent.  BRISK 
has  a  common  origin  with  fresh.  AGILE, 
in  Latin  offUiSy  comes  from  the  same  verb 
as  active,  signifying  a  fitness,  a  readiness 
to  act  or  move.  NIMBLE  is  probably 
derived  from  the  Saxon  nem^  to  take, 
implying  a  fitness  or  capacity  to  take  any- 
thing by  a  celerity  of  movement 

Adivity  respects  one's  transactions; 
Makneat  one*s  sports :  men  are  active  in 
earning  on  business;  children  are  brisk 
:u  their  play.    Ayility  refers  to  the  light 


I  and  easy  carriage  of  the  body  in  spring. 
ing ;  nimbletiess  to  its  quick  and  gliding 
movements  in  running.  A  rop&4anoeT 
is  affUe;  a  female  moves  ninibly.  Ac- 
tivity results  from  ardor  of  mind ;  brislc- 
nets  from  vivacity  of  feeling:  ogiliiy  \» 
produced  by  corporeal  vigor  and  habitual 
strong  exertion ;  nimbleness  results  from 
an  habitual  effort  to  move  lightly. 

There  is  not  a  more  painful  action  of  the  mind 
than  invenUou ;  yet  in  dreams  it  works  with  tliat 
ease  and  actimtyt  that  we  are  not  sensible  when 
the  teculty  is  employed.  Adduon. 

I  made  my  next  application  to  a  widow,  and  i^.- 
tacked  her  so  hritkty  that  I  thought  myself  with- 
in a  ftntnight  of  her.  Budoell. 

When  the  Prince  touched  the  stirrup,  and  was 
going  to  speak,  the  officer,  with  an  incredible 
affiUty,  threw  hfanself  on  the  earth,  and  kissed 
his  feet  STESI.E. 

O  fHends,  I  hear  the  tread  of  nimble  feet 
Hasting  this  way.  Milton. 

ACTIVE,  BUSY,  OFFICIOUS. 

ACTIVE,  V.  Active,  diligent.  Bl'SY, 
in  Saxon  gebyspod,  from  bisgum,  Genuau 
besehaffHgt,  from  beaehdjffUgeny  to  occupy, 
and  achaffen,  to  make  or  do,  implies  a 
propensity  to  be  occupied.  OFFICIO  Ui^, 
in  French  offideux,  Latin  officiosnts,  from 
offid^an,  duty  or  service,  signifies  a  pi-o- 
pensity  to  perform  some  service  or  offi<*e. 

Active  respects  the  habit  ov  disposi- 
tion of  the  mind ;  busy  and  i^fiewu*^  ei- 
ther the  disposition  of  the  mind,  or  the 
employment  of  the  moment :  the  former 
regards  every  species  of  employment; 
the  latter  only  particular  kinds  of  ero. 
ployroent.  An  acUve  person  is  ever  ready 
to  be  employed ;  a  person  is  busy  when 
he  is  actually  employed  in  any  object; 
he  is  cffidous  when  he  is  employed  for 
others.  Active  is  always  taken  in  a 
good,  or  at  least  an  indifferent  sense;  it 
is  opposed  to  lazy :  busy,  as  it  respects  oc- 
cupation, is  mostly  in  a  good  sense ;  it  is 
opposed  to  being  at  leisure ;  as  it  respects 
disposition,  it  is  always  in  a  bad  sense: 
officums  is  seldom  taken  in  a  good  sense ; 
it  implies  being  busy  without  discretion. 
To  an  active  disposition  nothing  is  more 
irksome  than  inaction ;  but  it  is  not  con- 
cerned to  inquire  into  the  utility  of  the 
action.  It  is  better  for  a  person  to  be 
Intsy  than  quite  unemployed ;  but  a  busy 
person  will  employ  himself  about  the  con- 
cerns of  others,  when  he  has  none  of  his 
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own  Bufficientlj  imporUnt  to  engage  his 
attention;  an  offitiom  person  is  as  un- 
fortunate as  he  is  troublesome ;  when  he 
strives  to  serve  he  has  the  misfortune  to 
annoy. 

The  pDTsaitB  of  the  n«Mp«  part  of  ni«nklnd  are 
either  in  the  paths  of  religion  and  virtue,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  roads  to  wealth,  honor,  or 
pleasnrea.  Addison. 

We  see  multitudes  fricsy  in  the  pursuit  of  rich- 
es, at  the  expense  of  wisdom  and  rirtue.  Jobicson. 

The  air-pump,  the  barometer,  the  quadrant,  and 
the  like  inventions,  were  thrown  out  to  those  buty 
spirits  (poUticians),  as  tubs  and  barrels  are  to  a 
whale,  that  he  may  let  the  ship  sail  on  without 
disturbance.  Addison. 

1  was  forced  to  quit  my  first  lodgings  by  reason 
of  an  c^fUsiou*  Umdlady,  that  would  be  asking  me 
every  morning  how  I  had  slept  Addison. 

ACTOR,  AGENT. 

Thkbk  terms  vary  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent senses  of  the  verb  from  which  they 
are  drawn.  ACTOR  is  used  for  one  who 
either  acts  a  part,  or  who  represents  the 
actions  and  characters  of  others,  whether 
real  or  feigned. 

Of  all  the  patriarchal  histories,  that  of  Joseph 
and  his  brethren  is  the  most  remarkable,  for  the 
characters  of  tlie  aetor»,  and  the  instructive  nat- 
ure of  tlie  events.  Blair. 

AGENT  is,  in  the  general  sense,  an  ac- 
tive or  acting  being,  one  possessing  and 
exerting  the  faculty  of  action,  as  a  free 
apenl,  a  moral  a^en/.. 

Heaven  made  ns  agtnbt  firee  to  good  or  ill. 
And  fore*d  it  not,  though  lie  foresaw  the  will. 

Dbtden. 

The  agent  is  properly  opposed  to  the 
patient  in  the  physical  world. 

They  prndnoed  wonderful  effects  by  the  proper 
Application  of  agents  to  patients.  Tkmplb. 

Agent  is  also  taken  generally  for  what- 
ever puts  in  motion. 

I  expert  that  no  pagan  cogent  shall  be  intro- 
duced into  the  poem,  or  any  fact  related  which  a 
nsn  cannot  give  credit  to  with  a  good  conscience. 

Addison. 

ACTOR,  PLAYER,  PERFORMER. 

The  actor  and  PLAYER  "both  per- 
form  on  a  stage ;  but  the  former  is  said 
in  relation  to  the  part  that  is  acted,  the 
latter  to  the  profession  that  is  followed. 
We  may  be  acton  occasionally,  without 
being  players  professionally,  but  we  may 


\  be  plagen  without  deserving  the  name 
of  adon.  Those  who  personate  charac 
tors  for  their  amusement  are  aettnv^  but 
not  players:  those  who  do  the  same  fot 
a  livelihood  Aveplayen  as  well  as  odors ^ 
hence  we  speak  of  a  company  of  plagerhy 
not  odors.  So  likewise  in  the  figurativa 
sense,  whoever  acts  a  part  real  or  ficti 
tious,  that  is,  on  the  stage  of  life,  or  the 
stage  of  a  theatre,  is  an  odor;  but  he 
only  is  a  player  who  performs  the  ficti- 
tious part ;  hence  the  former  is  taken  in 
a  bad  or  giood  sense,  according  to  circum 
stances. 

Cicero  is  known  to  have  been  the  intimato 
firiend  of  Roscius  the  actor.  Huohes. 

Our  orators  (says  Cioero)  are,  as  it  were,  the 
actors  of  truth  itaelf ;  and  the  players  the  imi- 
tators of  truth.  HuQHBi. 

The  player  is  always  taken  in  a  less  fa- 
vorable sense,  from  the  artificiality  which 
attaches  to  his  profession. 

All  the  world's  a  stage. 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players. 

SHAUrSAJUE. 

Performer  signifies,  in  its  most  general 
sense,  one  that  performs  any  act  or  part; 
but  in  a  limited  sense,  one  who  performs 
a  part  in  a  public  exhibition,  whether  as 
a  singer,  actor,  dancer,  or  otherwise. 

He  addresses  himself  to  the  heart,  while  most 
of  the  modem  performers  sing  only  to  the  fimcy. 

Brtdonb. 

ACTUAL,  REAL,  POSITIVE. 

ACTUAL,  in  French  aehtd,  Latin  aehit- 
alisy  from  ocfto,  a  deed,  signifies  belonging 
to  the  thing  done.  REAL,  in  French  rid^ 
Latin  realis^  from  res,  signifies  belonging 
to  the  thing  as  it  is.  POSITIVE,  in 
French  positif  Latin  positivus,  from  pono, 
to  place  or  fix,  signifies  the  state  or  quaU 
ity  of  being  fixed,  established. 

What  is  cKtiud  has  proof  of  its  exist> 
ence  within  itself,  and  may  be  exposed  to 
the  eye ;  what  is  real  may  be  satisfactori- 
ly  proved  to  exist ;  and  what  is  positive 
precludes  the  necessity  of  a  proof.  Ac- 
tual  is  opposed  to  the  supposititious,  con- 
ceived, or  reported  ;  real  to  the  feigned, 
imaginary ;  positive  to  the  uncertain, 
doubtful.  Whatever  is  the  condition  of 
a  thing  for  the  time  being  is  the  adita) 
condition;  sorrows  are  real  which  flow 
from  a  substantial  cause ;  proofs  are  po^ 
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iikve  which  leaye  the  mind  in  no  unoer. 
taintj.  The  actual  state  of  a  nation  is 
not  to  be  ascertained  bj  indiTidual  in- 
stances of  poverty,  or  the  reverse ;  there 
are  but  few,  if  any,  retU  objects  of  com- 
passion among  common  beggars ;  many 
ponlhfe  facts  have  been  related  of  the 
deception  which  they  have  practised.  By 
an  aeiwd  survey  of  human  life,  we  are 
alone  enabled  to  form  just  opinions  of 
mankind ;  it  is  but  too  frequent  for  men 
to  disguise  their  real  sentiments,  although 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  obtain  poti- 
Hve  evidence  of  their  insincerity. 

The  very  notion  of  any  duTAtioii  being  past  im- 
pliM  that  it  was  onoe  present;  for  the  klea  of 
being  once  iireaent  ia  actually  included  in  the 
idea  of  ita  being  past.  Addisom  . 

We  may  atid  do  «M>nTerse  with  God  in  person 
TMiUy^  and  to  all  t'ue  purpoaes  of  giring  and  re- 
odving,  though  not  risibly.  Socrru. 

DIasimalation  is  taken  for  a  man's  poHHvely 
profk^ing  himself  to  be  what  he  is  not.    Soutb. 

TO  ACTUATE,  IMFEL,  INDUCE. 

ACTUATE,  from  the  Latin  achan,  an 
action,  implies  to  call  into  action.  IM- 
PEL, in  Latin  impdlo^  is  compounded  of 
tn,  toward,  and  pello^  to  drive,  signifying 
to  drive  toward  an  object.  INDUCE,  in 
Latin  indueo,  is  compounded  of  in  and 
ducOy  signifying  to  lead  into  an  object. 

One  is  actuated  by  motives,  impelled 
by  passions,  and  induced  by  reason  or  in- 
clination. Whatever  actuates  is  the  re- 
sult of  reflection ;  it  is  a  steady  and  fixed 
principle :  whatever  impels  is  momentary 
and  vehement,  and  often  precludes  reflec- 
tion: whatever  induces  is  not  vehement, 
though  often  momentary.  One  seldom 
repents  of  the  thing  to  which  one  is  actii- 
atid;  as  the  principle,  whether  good  or 
bad,  is  not  liable  to  change :  but  we  may 
frequently  be  ifnpelled  to  measures  which 
cause  serious  repentance:  the  thing  to 
which  we  are  induced  is  seldom  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  call  for  repentance. 

It  ii  observed  by  Cicero,  that  men  of  the  great- 
0  and  the  most  shining  parts  are  most  itctiiatfd 
bf  ambition.  Adoison. 

When  yonth  itnpelTd  him,  and  when  love  in- 

splr'd. 
The  list'ning  nymphs  his  Doric  lays  admir'd. 

Sib  Wh.  Jones. 
Induced'  by  such  examples,  some  hir'e  taught 
That  Bees  have  portions  of  ethereal  t>)oti(;ht. 

PaTDKW, 


ACUTE,  KEEN,  8HKXWD. 

ACUTE,  in  French  acute,  Latin  oewlw, 
from  acus^  a  needle,  signifies  the  quality 
of  sharpness  and  potntedness  pecnliar  to 
a  needle.  KEEN,  in  Saxon  eene,  prob- 
ably comes  from  midan^  to  cut,  signify- 
ing the  quality  of  being  able  to  cut 
SHREWD,  probably  from  the  Teutonic 
beschreyetiy  to  enchant,  signifies  inspired 
or  endowed  with  a  strong  portion  of  in- 
tuitive intellect. 

In  the  natural  sense,  a  fitness  to  pierce 
is  predominant  in  the  word  acute;  and 
that  of  cutting,  or  a  fitness  for  cutting, 
in  the  word  keen^  The  same  difference 
is  observable  in  their  figurative  accepta- 
tion. An  acute  understanding  is  quick  at 
'  discovering  truth  in  the  midst  of  false- 
hood; it  fixes  itself  on  a  single  point 
with  wonderful  celerity:  a  ksm  under- 
standing cuts  or  removes  away  the  artifi- 
cial veil  under  which  the  truth  lies  hidden 
from  the  view :  a  shrewd  understanding  is 
rather  quick  at  discovering  new  tmtn», 
than  at  distinguishing  truth  from  false- 
hood. Acutcncss  is  requisite  in  specula- 
tive and  abstruse  discussions ;  keenness  in 
penetrating  characters  and  springs  of  ac- 
tion ;  shrewdness  in  eliciting  remarks  and 
new  ideas.  The  acute  man  detects  errors, 
and  the  keen  man  falsehoods ;  the  shrewd 
man  exposes  follies.  Arguments  may  be 
aeutey  reproaches  keen,  and  replies  or  re- 
torts shrewd,  A  polemic,  or  a  lawyer, 
must  be  acuiey  a  satirist  keen,  and  a  wit 
shrewd. 

His  acttteness  was  most  eminently  aignalized 
at  the  masquerade,  where  he  dlacoTered  his  ac- 
quaintance through  their  disgnlsea  with  sneli 
wonderful  facility.  Jouksok. 

The  village  songs  and  ieativitiea  of  Bacchus 
gave  a  scope  to  the  wildest  extravagancies  of 
mummery  and  grimace,  mixed  with  coarse  bat 
keen  raillery.  Ccmbbblakix 

Ton  statesmen  are  so  shreiod  in  Ibrmbig 
schemes !  JarpaxT. 

TO  ADD,  JOIN,  UNITE,  COALESCE. 

ADD,  in  Latin  addo,  compounded  of 
ad  and  db,  to  give  or  put,  signifies  to  put 
one  thing  to  another.  JOIN,  in  French 
joindre^  and  Latin  jun^o,  is  in  all  prob- 
ability connected  with,  if  not  derived 
from,  the  Greek  ^tvyw,  to  yoke,  that  is, 
to  set  one  thing  in  juxtaposition  with  an- 
other.   UNITE,  from  the  Latin  unus^  one; 
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signifies  to  make  into  one.  COALESCE, 
in  Latin  coaUaeo^  or  eo  or  eon  and  almco 
or  creKOy  signifies  to  grow  together. 

We  add  by  putting  a  part  to  any  body 
so  as  to  form  a  whole ;  we  /otn  by  attach- 
ing two  whole  bodies  to  each  other ;  we 
Mnite  by  putting  two  bodies  to  or  into 
one  another,  so  that  they  may  become 
one  body;  things  coaUiKe  when  their 
parts  mingle  ti^ether  so  as  to  form  one 
substance.  A£iiHon8  may  be  made  to 
whatever  admits  of  becoming  greater  in 
size  or  quantity ;  a  wing  may  be  added  to 
a  building,  or  a  house  may  be  added  to  a 
row  of  houses;  junctions  may  be  made 
of  any  two  bodies  which  can  touch  each 
other  in  any  part ;  thus  two  houses  may 
be  joined,  or  two  countries,  lands,  king- 
doms, etc.,  may  be  joined:  uniont  may  be 
formed  of  any  things  which  admit  of  be- 
ing made  into  one  so  as  to  lose  their  indi- 
Tiduality ;  as,  if  two  houses  be  made  into 
one,  they  may  be  said  to  be  united:  things 
may  be  said  to  eoaleeee^  the  minutest  parts 
of  which  will  readUy  fall  into  one  anoth- 
er; a  eoaliiion  is  properly  a  complete 
fmioit,  and  is  applied  to  the  natural  proc- 
ess of  bodies.  Adding  is  opposed  to 
subtracting  or  diminishing,  joining  to 
separating,  umling  to  dividing,  and  eoa- 
ieaeing  to  falling  asunder. 

I  then  parcbaaed  an  orange-tree,  to  which  in 
doe  time  I  added  two  or  three  myrtles. 

GOWPKB. 

The  animal  and  vegetable  kfaigdoms  are  so 
ikurl  J  Joined^  that,  if  you  will  take  the  lowest 
or  the  one  and  the  hif^hest  of  the  other,  there 
will  scarce  be  perceived  any  difference  between 
them.  Locks. 

One  elbow  at  each  end, 
And  in  the  midst  an  elbow  it  received, 
ITnUed  yet  divided.  Cowpek. 

MThen  vapors  are  raised,  they  have  not  the 
transparency  of  the  air,  being  divided  into  parts 
too  small  to  cause  any  reflection  in  the  super- 
ficies ;  bat,  when  they  begin  to  ooaleece  and  con- 
stitute globules,  those  globules  become  of  a  con- 
venient size.  Newton. 

They  preserve  this  distinction  in  their 
moral  application.  One  virtue  or  perfec- 
tion may  be  cuided  to  another ;  persons 
/om  in  matrimony,  trade,  or  other  par- 
ticular act ;  they  tmite  in  families,  in 
mind,  or  modes  of  living ;  qualities  may 
be  joined  with  others  in  the  same  sub- 
stance, without  any  necessary  connection 
between  them ;  they  are  united  when  they 
belong  to  or  are  intimately  connected  with 


each  other;  nations  coaleeee  when  they 
adopt  the  same  language,  laws,  and  man- 
ners ;  parties  eoale»ee  when  they  lay  aside 
their  differences  and  unite. 

Every  man  of  common-sense  can  demonstrate 
in  speculation,  and  may  be  fhlly  convinced,  that 
all  the  praises  and  oommendattons  of  the  whole 
world  can  add  no  more  to  the  real  and  intrinsic 
value  of  a  man  than  they  can  add  to  his  stature. 

Swift. 
It  is  not  from  his  form,  in  which  we  trace 
Strength  Joined  with  beauty,  dignity  with  grace. 
That  man,  the  master  of  this  globe,  derives 
Uia  right  of  empire  over  all  that  Uvea.    Cowpke. 

I  assure  myself  that  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  well  united.  Is  such  a  trlfoile  as  no 
prince  except  yourself  (who  are  the  worthier) 
weareth  in  his  crown.  Baoon. 


No  coalition  which  under  the  specious  i 
of  independency  carries  in  its  bosom  the  unrec- 
onciled principles  of  the  original  discord  of  par- 
ties, ever  was  or  ever  will  be  a  healing  eoaHtion, 


ADDICT,  DEVOTE,  APPLY. 

ADDICT,  from  addicOy  or  ad  and  di4X>^ 
to  speak  or  declare  in  favor  of  a  thing, 
signifies  generally  to  apply  one*8  self  to 
it.  DEVOTE,  from  the  Latin  devoveo, 
or  de,  on  account  or  behalf  of,  and  voveo^ 
to  vow,  signifies  to  make  a  solemn  vow 
or  resolution  for  a  thing.  APPLY,  in 
French  appHquer^  and  Latin  applico^  from 
op  or  oa  and  plioo^  signifies  to  knit  or 
join  one's  self  to  a  thing. 

To  (xddict  is  to  indulge  one*8  self  in  any 
particular  practice ;  to  detM>te  is  to  direct 
one's  powers  and  means  to  any  particular 
pursuit ;  to  appl^  is  to  employ  one's  time 
or  attention  about  any  object.  Men  are 
addicted  to  learning ;  they  devote  their  tal- 
ents to  the  acquirement  of  any  art  or 
science;  they  applt/  their  minds  to  the 
investigation  of  a  subject. 

As  he  had  a  good  estate,  he  made  a  good  use 
of  it.  denying  himself  in  all  worldly  pomp,  and 
apjMying  himself  constantly  to  his  studies. 

BDRMrr. 
He  was  from  his  childhood  addicted  to  study. 

Wood. 

Persons  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  God 
are  venerable  to  all  who  fear  him.      BsmaaLET. 

Addict  is  seldomer  used  in  a  good  than 
in  a  bad  sense ;  devote  is  mostly  employed 
in  a  good  sense ;  apply  in  an  indifferent 
sense.  We  are  acuHcted  to  a  thing  from 
an  irresistible  passion  or  propensity ;  we 
are  devoted  to  a  thing  from  a  strong  but 
settled  attachment  to  it ;  we  apply  to  a 
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thing  from  a  sense  of  its  utility.  We  ad- 
dict ourselves  to  study  by  yielding  to  our 
passion  for  it ;  we  devoU  ourselves  to  the 
service  of  our  king  and  country  by  em- 
ploying all  our  powers  to  their  benefit ; 
we  apply  to  business  by  giving  it  all  the 
time  and  attention  that  it  requires. 

As  the  pleuares  of  luxury  are  very  expenelTe, 
they  pot  those  who  aie  addicted  to  them  upon 
rmiaixig  fresh  supplies  of  money  by  all  the  meth- 
ods of  npaciottsness  and  corruptioD.     Addisom. 

So  richly  gifted  with  the  best  endowments  both 
of  heart  and  nndersUnding.  he  devoted  a  Ions 
and  laborious  life  to  the  serrice  of  his  king  and 
country.  Lin  or  Loed  Ellbsmeu. 

Easy  in  his  private  circumstances,  and  totally 
Foid  of  every  wish  to  accumulate,  his  seal  fnr  his 
country,  and  his  application  to  business,  were 
not  subject  to  be  diverted  fkt>m  their  proper  ez- 
ertions.  CumsBiJunk. 

TO  ADDRESS,  APPLY. 

ADDRESS  is  compounded  of  ad  and 
dresa,  in  Spanish  derecar,  Latin  cKrext, 
preterite  of  diriao,  to  direct,  signifying  to 
direct  one's  self  to  an  object  APPLY, 
V.  To  addict. 

An  addreu  is  immediately  directed  from 
one  party  to  the  other,  either  personal- 
ly or  by  writing ;  an  appfieaium  may  be 
made  through  the  medium  of  a  third  per- 
son. An  c3dret»  may  be  made  for  an  in- 
different purpose  or  without  any  express 
object;  but  an  application  is  always  oc- 
casioned by  some  serious  circumstance. 
We  address  those  to  whom  we  speak  or 
write:  but  we  applif  to  those  to  whom 
we  wish  to  communicate  some  object  of 
personal  interest  An  addresSy  therefore, 
may  be  made  without  an  applioaiion  ;  and 
an  application  may  be  made  by  means  of 
an  address.  An  address  may  be  rude  or 
tivil ;  an  application  may  be  frequent  or 
urgent  It  is  impertinent  to  address  any 
one  with  whom  we  are  not  acquainted, 
unless  we  have  any  reason  for  making  an 
aj^ication  to  them.  It  is  a  privilege  of 
the  British  Constitution,  that  the  subject 
may  address  the  monarch,  and  apply  for 
a  redress  of  grievances.  A  court  is  ad- 
dressed by  a  suitor  or  counsel  on  his  be- 
half;  it  is  applied  to  by  means  of  legal 
forms  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  We 
cannot  pass  through  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis  without  being  continually  ad- 
dressed by  bej^ars,  who  ajop/y  ^or  the  re- 
lief of  artificial  more  than  of  real  wants. 


Men  in  power  are  always  exposed  to  be 
publicly  addressed  by  persons  who  wisb 
to  obtrude  their  opinioDS  upon  them,  and 
to  have  perpetual  eqaplieaiions  from  thoM 
who  solicit  favors. 

ICany  are  the  ineonvenlences  which  happen 
flmn  the  tanproper  manner  of  address.  In  com- 
mon speech,  between  persons  of  the  same  or  dtf- 
fereat  quality.  SmuE. 

In  oases  oT  prohibition,  the  party  aggrieved  ia 
the  court  below  applies  to  the  superior  court. 
Blaccstokb. 

ADDRESS,  SPBBGH,  HARANOUB,  ORA- 
TION. 

ADDRESS,  V.  7b  address.  SPEECH, 
from  meak,  signifies  the  thing  spoken. 
HARANGUE  has  been  derived  from  the 
Saxon  Artf^en,  to  ring,  signifying  a  noisy 
address.  ORATION,  from  the  Latin  oiv, 
to  beg  or  entreat,  signifies  that  which  is 
said  by  way  of  entreaty. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  set  form  of 
words  diz«cted  or  supposed  to  be  directed 
to  some  person :  an  address  in  this  sense 
is  always  written,  but  the  rest  are  really 
spoken,  or  supposed  to  be  so ;  a  ^teetA  is 
in  general  that  which  is  addresslMl  in  a 
formal  manner  to  one  person  or  more ;  an 
Aoran^riM  is  a  noisy,  tumultuous  ^mbcA  ad- 
dress^ to  many ;  an  oraium  is  a  solemn 
speech  for  any  purpose.  Addres9es  are 
frequently  sent  up  to  the  throne  by  pub- 
lic bodies.  Speeches  in  Pariiament,  like 
haarangues  at  elections,  are  often  little 
better  than  the  crude  effusions  of  party 
spirit  The  orations  of  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero,  which  have  been  so  justly  ad- 
mired, received  a  polish  from  the  oorrect 
ing  hand  of  their  authors  before  they 
were  communicated  to  the  public. 

When  Louis  of  France  had  lost  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy,  the  addresses  to  him  at  that  time 
were  fhll  of  his  fbrtltude.  Huom 

Erery  circumstance  in  tlieir  speeches  and  a^ 
tions  is  with  Justice  and  delicacy  adapted  to  tiM 
persons  who  speak  and  act 

ADDnOV  OK  If  ILTOll. 

There  is  scarcely  a  cHy  in  Great  Britain  bat 
has  one  of  this  tribe,  who  takes  it  into  his  pro- 
tection, and  on  the  market-days  harangues  the 
good  people  of  the  place  with  aphorisms  and 
redpes.  Pkaucb  on  QvACSt. 

How  cold  and  unaJfecting  the  best  oration  lo 
the  world  would  be  without  the  proper  ornsp 
ments  of  voice  and  gesture,  there  are  two  re- 
markable instances  in  the  case  of  L1«arius  m 
that  of  Milo.  Swift. 
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TO  ADDUCE,  ALLEGE,  ASSIGN,  AD- 
VANCE. 

ADDUCE,  in  Latin  adduco,  compound- 
ed of  «/  and  dueOf  to  lead,  signifies  to 
bring  forward,  or  for  a  thing.  AL- 
LEQE,  in  French  aUeffuer,  in  Latin  alU- 
goy  compounded  ot  al  or  ad  and  legfo,  in 
Greek  Xr/w,  to  speak,  signifies  to  speak 
for  a  thing.  ASSIGN,  in  French  asnffnery 
Latin  attiffno,  compounded  ot  as  or  ad 
and  tiffnOf  to  sign  or  mark  out,  signifies 
to  set  apart  for  a  purpose.  ADVANCE 
comes  from  the  Latin  advenio,  compound- 
ed of  oi^  and  vmio,  to  oome  or  cause 
to  oome,  signifying  to  bring  forward  a 
thing. 

An  argument  is  adduced;  a  fact  or  a 
charge  is  aUeged;  a  reason  is  amgmed; 
a  position  or  an  opinion  is  adwmoed. 
What  is  adduetd  tends  to  corroborate  or 
inralidate ;  what  is  aUeged  tends  to  crim- 
inate or  exculpate ;  what  is  auigned  tends 
to  justify  or  support ;  what  is  advanced 
tends  to  explain  and  illustrate.  Who- 
ever discusses  disputed  points  must  have 
arguments  to  adehtce  in  favor  of  his  prin- 
ciples; censures  should  not  be  passed 
where  nothing  improper  can  be  tileged; 
a  conduct  is  absurd  for  which  no  reason 
can  be  anigned;  those  who  adoainee  what 
they  cannot  maintain,  expose  their  igno- 
rance as  much  as  their  folly.  We  may 
controvert  what  is  adduced  or  adwmced; 
we  may  deny  what  is  alleged^  and  ques- 
tion what  is  amgned.  The  reasoner  ad- 
duces facts  in  proof  of  what  he  has  ad 
vaneed  ;  the  accuser  alleges  circumstances 
In  support  of  his  charge ;  the  philosoph- 
ical investigator  amgns  causes  for  partic- 
ular phenomena. 

I  bave  nld  that  Celsiu  adduces  neither  oral 
■or  written  authority  «gainat  Christ's  miracles. 

CUMBKRLAND. 

The  criminal  alleged  in  his  defiance,  that  what 
he  liad  done  was  to  raise  mirth,  and  to  avoid 
ceremony.  Addison. 

If  we  consider  what  nroridential  reasons  may 
be  aeeiffned  for  these  uiree  particulars,  we  shall 
And  that  the  numbers  of  the  Jews,  their  disper- 
sion, and  adherence  to  their  reUgion,  have  fur- 
nished erery  age,  and  every  nation  of  the  world, 
with  the  strongest  argnmente  for  the  Christian 
lUth.  Addison. 

I  have  beard  of  one  that,  having  advanced 
some  erroneoos  doctrines  of  philosophy,  refused 
to  see  the  experiments  by  which  they  were  oon- 

fllted.  JOHKSOIV. 


TO  ADHERE,  ATTACH. 

ADHERE,  from  the  French  adherer, 
Latin  adhcero^  is  compounded  of  ad  and 
hcerOf  to  stick  close  to.  ATTACII,  in 
French  attachery  is  compounded  of  at  or 
ad  and  tach  or  touchy  signifying  to  come 
so  near  as  to  touch. 

A  thing  is  adkererU  by  the  union  which 
nature  produces ;  it  is  aUached  by  arbi- 
trary ties  which  keep  it  close  to  another 
thing.  Glutinous  bodies  are  apt  to  ad 
here  to  everything  they  touch ;  a  smaller 
building  is  sometimes  attached  to  a  larger 
by  a  passage,  or  some  other  mode  of  com- 
munication. What  adheres  to  a  thing  is 
closely  joined  to  its  outward  surface ;  but 
what  is  attached  may  be  fastened  to  it  by 
the  intervention  of  a  third  body.  There 
is  a  universal  adhesion  in  all  the  parti, 
cles  of  matter  one  to  another ;  the  sails 
of  a  vessel  are  attached  to  a  mast  by 
means  of  ropes;  or  bodies  are  attached 
by  bare  locality,  or  being  in  the  same  en- 
closure. 

The  wain  goes  heavily,  Impeded  sore 
By  congregated  loads  adhering  close 
To  the  clogged  wheels.  Cowpbk. 

The  play  which  this  pathetic  prologue  was  at- 
tached to  was  a  comedy,  in  which  Laberius  took 
the  character  of  a  slave.  Cumbebland. 

In  the  improper  and  figurative  appli- 
cation, things  adhere  from  a  fitness-  of 
their  natures. 

Where,  with  our  brazen  swords,  we  stoutly  fought, 

and  long, 
And  after  conquests  got,  residing  these  among. 
First  planted  in  those  parts  our  brave  courageoas 

brood. 
Whose  natures  so  adhered  unto  their  ancient 

blood.  DiurroN. 

Things  are  attached  to  each  other  by 
political  ties. 

How  many  imaginary  parks  have  been  fonned 
where  deer  never  were  seen !  And  how  inaiiv 
houses  misnamed  halls,  which  never  had  at- 
tached to  them  the  privileges  of  a  manor ! 

Penkakt. 

Adherence  and  attac?munt  are  both  ap- 
plied to  persons  in  a  moral  sense ;  the 
former  as  it  respects  matters  of  princi. 
pie,  the  latter  as  it  respects  matters  of 
inclination  or  interest.  Adherence  is  al- 
wa3r8  marked  by  a  particular  line  of  con- 
duct ;  but  attachment  may  exist  without 
any  particular  expression.  A  person  ad- 
heres to  a  prince  or  a  community  so  long 
as  he  follows  the  one  or  co-operates  with 
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the  *ther ;  be  is  aitachsd  to  a  person  when- 
ever the  fbeling  or  relation  is  created. 

He  ooffht  to  be  lodolgent  to  tender  oonaclenoes, 
bat,  at  tlie  Mine  time,  a  firm  adfur^r  to  the  es- 
tablished church.  Swirr. 

The  conqueror  seems  to  have  been  fully  ap- 
prised of  the  strength  which  Uie  new  govern- 
ment might  derive  from  a  clergy  more  closely 
aUaoked  to  himself.  Ttiwhitt. 

In  the  same  manner,  a  person  adkera 
to  matters  of  opinion,  bj  professing  his 
belief;  he  is  attached  to  objects  from 
habit  or  private  motives. 

The  firm  adherence  of  the  Jews  to  their  rc- 
hgion  is  no  less  remarlcable  than  their  numbers 
and  dispersion.  Addison. 

Attadud  to  Tamworth,  he  (Kr.  Gay)  founded 
there  an  almshouse  and  a  library.        Pemma,mt. 

ADHESION,  ADHERENCE. 
Thesk  terms  are  both  derived  fpom  the 
verb  adhere^  one  expressing  the  proper  or 
figurative  sense,  and  the  other  the  moral 
sense  or  acceptation.  There  is  a  power 
of  adheitUm  in  all  glutinous  bodies;  a 
disposition  for  adherence  in  steady  minds. 

We  suffer  equal  pain  from  the  pertinacious  ad^ 
heition  of  unwelcome  images,  as  from  the  evan- 
escence of  those  which  are  pleasing  and  useful. 

Johnson. 
Shakspeare's  cuth&renes  to  general  nature  has 
exposed  him  to  the  censure  of  critics,  who  form 
their  Judgments  upon  narrower  principles. 

Johnson. 

ADJACENT,  ADJOINING,  CONTIGUOUS 

ADJACENT,  in  Latin  adjiciensy  parti- 
ciple of  adjicio,  is  compounded  of  ad  and 
jacio,  to  lie  near.  ADJOINING,  as  the 
words  imply,  signifies  being  joined  to- 
gether. CONTIGUOUS,  in  French  con- 
tiffUy  Latin  coiitigmis,  comes  from  contin- 
goy  or  con  and  tango^  signifying  to  touch 
close. 

What  is  adjaeent  may  be  separated  al- 
together by  the  intervention  of  some 
third  object;  what  is  adjoining  must 
touch  in  some  part ;  and  what  is  contig- 
wnta  must  be  fitted  to  touch  entirely  on 
one  side.  Lands  are  adjacerU  to  a  house 
or  a  town ;  fields  are  adjoining  to  each 
other;  and  houses  contiguoiu  to  each 
other. 

They  have  been  beating  up  for  Tolnnteers  at 
Tork  and  the  towns  adjacent,  bnt  nobody  will 
Hut  Gbanville. 

As  he  happens  to  hare  no  estate  adjoining 
eqnal  to  his  own,  his  oppressions  are  often  borne 
without  resistance.  Johnson. 


We  arrived  at  the  utmost  boandaries  ef  a  woo4 
which  lay  contiguout  to  a  plain.  Smu. 

TO  ADMIT,  RECEIVE. 

ADMIT,  in  French  admeUre,  Latin  ad. 
miUOy  compounded  of  ad  and  natOo,  signi- 
fies to  send  or  suffer  to  pass  into.  RE- 
CEIVE, in  French  recevoir^  Latin  recipia, 
compounded  of  re  and  eti^y  ugnifies  to 
take  back  or  to  one's  self. 

To  adfnit  is  a  general  term,  the  sense 
of  which  depends  upon  what  follows ;  to 
receive  has  a  complete  sense  in  itself:  we 
cannot  speak  of  adtniUitigy  without  asso* 
elating  with  it  an  idea  of  the  object  to 
which  one  is  admitted;  but  reeetcw  in- 
cludes no  relative  idea  of  the  receiver  or 
the  received.  Admittirig  is  an  act  of  rela- 
tive  import ;  receitfing  is  always  a  positive 
measure :  a  person  may  be  admiUed  into 
a  house,  who  is  not  prevented  from  en. 
tering ;  he  is  received  only  by  the  actual 
consent  of  some  individual.  We  may  be 
admitted  in  various  capacities;  we  are 
received  only  as  guests,  friends,  or  in- 
mates.  Persons  are  admitted  to  the  ta^ 
bles,  and  into  the  familiarity  or  confi- 
dence of  others ;  they  are  hospitably  re 
ceived  by  those  who  wish  to  be  th^ 
entertainers. 

Somewhat  Is  snre  deslgnM  by  fhmd  or  foroe ; 
Trust  not  their  presents,  nor  etdmit  the  hone. 

Drtdkm. 
He  star'd  and  roll'd  his  haggard  eyes  aronod ; 
Then  said, ''  Alas  1  whxt  earth  remains,  what  sea 
Is  open  to  receire  unhappy  me  ?*'  Drtdkk. 

When  applied  to  unconscious  agents, 
the  distinction  is  similar:  rays  of  light 
are  admitted  into  a  room,  or*  ideas  into 
the  mind,  when  they  are  suffered  to  enter 
at  pleasure ;  but  things  receive  each  other 
for  specific  purposes,  according  to  the 
laws  of  nature. 

If  a  stream  of  light  be  admitted  by  a  smaP 
hole  into  a  dark  room,  and  made  to  pass  by  the 
edge  of  a  knife,  it  will  be  diverted  ih>m  its  nat- 
in^l  course,  and  inflected  toward  the  edge  of  the 
knife.  Adams. 

The  thin.leaT*d  arbnte  hazel-grafts  reeeifwi^ 
And  planes  huge  apples  bear,  that  bore  bat  leaves. 

Drtdbk. 

We  admit  willingly  or  reluctantly ;  we 
receive  politely  or  rudely.  Foreign  am- 
bassadors  are  admitted  to  an  audience, 
and  received  at  court.  It  is  necessary  to 
be  cautious  not  to  admit  any  one  into  onr 
society  who  may  not  b»  agreeable  and 
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suitable  companioDS ;  but  still  more  ne- 
cessary Dot  to  receive  any  one  into  our 
houses  wboee  character  may  reflect  dis- 
grace on  ourseWes.  Whoerer  is  admitted 
as  a  member  of  any  community  should 
consider  himself  as  bound  to  conform  to 
its  regulations ;  whoever  is  received  into 
the  senrice  of  another  should  study  to 
make  himself  valued  and  esteemed.  A 
winning  address,  and  agreeable  manners, 
gain  a  person  admittance  into  the  gen- 
teelest  circles;  the  talent  for  affording 
amusement  procures  a  person  a  good  re- 
cqdwn  among  the  mass  of  mankind. 

lite  Tyiian  train,  admitted  to  the  ftast, 
Approadi,  and  on  the  painted  conches  rest 

Dktden. 
Pretending  to  consult 
AboQt  the  great  ree^ptUm  of  their  king. 
Thither  to  come.  Hilton. 


TO  ADMIT,  AIXOW,  PERMIT,  SUFFBB, 
TOLERATE. 

/lD^TT.v.  To  admit,  receive.  ALLOW, 
in  French  aU(»*er,  compounded  of  the  in- 
tensive syllable  al  or  ad  and  huer^  in 
German  ioben,  old  German  laubzan,  low 
German  lavenj  Swedish  io/toa^  Danish  love, 
etc.,  Latin  Uau,  praise,  laudare,  to  praise, 
Bignifying  to  give  consent  to  a  thing. 
PERMIT,  in  French  permetfre,  Lttin  per- 
mitto,  is  compounded  of  per,  through  or 
away,  and  mittOj  to  send  or  let  go,  signi- 
fying to  let  go  its  way.  SUFFER,  in 
French  eouffrir,  Latin  euffero,  is  com- 
pounded of  nib  and  fero,  signifying  to 
bear  with.  TOLERATE,  in  Latin  toter- 
atue,  participle  of  tofero,  from  the  Greek 
rXav,  to  sustain,  signifying  also  to  bear 
or  bear  with. 

To  admit  is  an  involuntary  or  negative 
act;  to  allow  is  voluntary  and  positive: 
we  admit  by  simply  not  refusing  or  pre- 
venting ;  we  allow  by  positively  granting 
or  complying  with ;  we  admit  that  which 
concerns  ourselves,  or  is  done  toward  our- 
selves; we  aUow  that  which  is  for  the 
convenience  of  others,  or  what  they  wish 
to  do:  one  admits  the  freedoms  or  famil- 
iarities of  those  who  choose  to  offer  them ; 
one  allows  an  indulgence  to  a  child.  To 
permit  is  very  nearly  allied  to  allow^  both 
in  sense  and  application,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  permit  is  more  formal  and  pos- 
itive, being  employed  in  respect  to  more 
important  matters ;  as  a  father  permits 


his  son  to  travel ;  one  man  permits  an 
other  to  use  his  name.  To  sujffer  and  tuL 
erate  are  nearly  allied  to  admit,  but  both 
are  mere  passive  acts,  and  relate  to  mat- 
ters which  are  more  objectionable  and 
serious :  what  is  admitted  may  be  at  most 
but  inconvenient;  what  is  suffered  may 
be  burdensome  to  the  sufferer,  if  not 
morally  wrong;  what  is  tolerated  is  bad 
in  itself,  and  suffered  only  because  h  can- 
not be  prevented:  a  parent  fipequently 
suffers  in  his  children  what  he  oondemns 
in  others;  there  are  some  evils  in  soci- 
ety which  the  magistrate  finds  it  needful 
to  tolerate. 

A  well-regulated  society  will  be  careful 
not  to  admit  of  any  deviation  from  good 
order,  which  may  afterward  beoome  in- 
jurious as  a  practice:  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  what  has  been  allowed  from 
indiscretion,  is  afterward  claimed  as  a 
right :  no  earthly  power  can  perrnit  that 
which  is  prohibited  by  the  divine  law: 
when  abuses  are  suffered  to  creep  in  and 
to  take  deep  root  in  any  established  in- 
stitution, it  is  difficult  to  bring  about  a 
reform  without  endangering  the  exist- 
ence of  the  whole ;  when  abuses,  there- 
fore, are  not  very  grievous,  it  is  wiser  to 
tolerate  them  than  run  the  risk  of  produ- 
cing a  greater  evil. 

The  Earl  of  Manchester  heing  equally  eon- 
cemed  with  themselves,  they  neither  could  nor 
would  admit  any  parley  without  him. 

RcsBwomTB. 

The  Lacedsemonlan  lawgiver  allowed  mar- 
riages hetween  those  that  had  only  the  same 
mother,  and  diflisrent  fstbers. 


Permit  our  ships  a  shelter  on  your  shores, 
Refitted  from  yonr  woods  with  planks  and  oars ; 
That  if  oar  prince  be  saib,  we  may  renew 
Onr  destln'd  course,  and  Italy  pursue.    DaxDaii. 

No  man  can  be  said  to  enjoy  health,  who  is 
only  not  sick,  without  he  feel  withhi  himself  a 
lightsome  and  invigorating  principle,  which  will 
not  suffer  him  to  remain  Idle.  SrioTAToa. 

Ko  man  ought  to  be  tolerated  in  an  habitual 
humor,  whim,  or  particularity  of  behavior,  by 
any  who  do  not  wait  upon  him  for  bread. 

Stbelx. 

TO  ADMIT,  ALLOW,  GRANT. 

Tribe  terms  are  here  compared  only 
in  regard  to  matters  of  speculation ;  and 
in  this  case  they  rise  in  sense,  ALLOW 
being  more  voluntary  and  positive  than 
ADMIT,  and  GRANT  more  so  than  aUow. 
What  is  admitted  is  that  which  it  is  either 
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Dot  easy  or  possible  for  a  person  to  deny ; 
certain  facts  are  admUUd  which  are  too 
clearly  proved  to  be  disputed:  what  is 
uUowed  is  that  which  is  agreed  to  from 
the  conviction  or  feelings  of  the  party 
allowing;  it  is  said  mostly  of  that  in 
which  the  interests  as  well  as  the  opin- 
ions of  men  are  concerned;  he  <Moh» 
that  it  would  be  good,  but  thinks  that  it 
is  not  practicable:  what  is  granied  is 
agreed  upon  as  true,  and  is  said  most 
properly  of  abstract  or  self-evident  truths ; 
as  to  grant  that  two  and  two  make  four, 
or  to  take  that  for  granted  which  is  the 
point  in  dispute. 

Thouffh  the  fiUUbilitx  of  iiuiii*s  reuon,  and  the 
narrowness  of  hb  knowledge,  are  very  liberally 
confessed,  yet  the  conduct  of  those  who  so  wUl- 
ingly  admit  the  weakness  of  human  nature 
seems  to  discover  that  this  acknowledgment  is 
not  sincere.  Johmsoiv. 

The  xealots  in  atheism  are  perpetually  teasing 
their  ftriends  to  come  over  to  them,  although 
they  allow  that  neither  of  them  shall  get  any- 
thing by  the  bargain.  Adduon. 

I  take  it  at  the  same  time  for  granted  that 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  snlBciently  estab- 
lished by  other  arguments. 


ADMITTANCE,  ADMISSION. 

These  words  differ  according  to  the 
different  acceptations  of  the  primitive 
from  which  they  are  both  derived ;  the 
former  being  taken  in  the  proper  sense 
or  familiar  style,  and  the  latter  in  the 
figurative  sense  or  in  the  grave  stvle. 
The  ADMITTANCE  to  public  places' of 
entertainment  is,  on  particular  occasions, 
difficult  The  ADMISSION  of  hregular- 
ities,  however  trifling  in  the  commence- 
ment, is  mostly  attended  with  serious 
consequences. 

Assurance  never  failed  to  get  admiUaauie  into 
the  houses  of  the  great  Mooms. 

The  Gospel  has  then  only  a  i^ree  admUtton 
tnto  the  assent  of  the  understanding,  when  it 
brings  a  passport  trom  a  rightly  dispoMd  wilt 

South. 

Admittance  is  properly  confined  to  the 
^^ceiving  a  person  or  a  thing  into  a  given 
place;  admission  includes  in  itself  the 
idea  not  only  of  receiving,  but  also  the 
purpose  of  receiving.  Whoever  is  ad- 
mittedy  or  has  the  liberty  of  entering  any 
place,  whether  with  or  without  an  object, 
has  admitUmee;  but  a  person  has  aJmiS' 
non  to  places  of  trust,  or  into  offices  and 
the  like. 


He  has  free  admUtanes  into  all  oouru  a:.-: 
tribunals.  BavDoxt. 

Others  get  admissUm  Into  shopa,  or  placid 
where  they  experience  hard  wodc,  bard  lod«;- 
togs,  and  scanty  food.  Famaini 

There  is  a  similar  distinction  between 
these  words  in  their  applicaticm  to  things. 

In  the  entertainments  of  oonvenatton,  mefa  an 
open,  talcing  agreeableness,  as  if  no  thooglits  <A 
business  could  ever  And  admUiancs.   Camdcc. 

In  one  part  (of  London  Bridge)  had  been  c 
drawbridge,  naeftil  either  by  way  of  defence,  or 
for  the  admission  of  ships  into  the  aimer  pert 
of  the  river.  fSauSt. 

TO  ABMONI6H,  ADVISE. 

ADMONISH,  in  Latin  adnumeo,  is  com- 
pounded of  the  intensive  ad  and  moneo, 
to  advise,  signifying  to  put  seriously  in 
mind.  ADVISE  is  compounded  of  the 
Latin  ad  and  vifia,  participle  of  vidsOj  to 
see,  signifying  to  make  to  see  or  to  show. 

^dbiontcA  mostly  regarda  the  past;  ad- 
vice respects  the  future  We  adtnamf^  a 
person  on  the  errors  he  has  committed, 
by  representing  to  him  the  extent  and 
consequences  of  his  offence ;  we  advise  a 
person  as  to  his  future  conduct^  by  giving 
him  rules  and  instructions.  Those  who 
are  most  liable  to  transgress  require  to 
be  admonished;  those  who  are  most  Inez 
perienced  require  to  be  advised.  Admo- 
nition serves  to  put  people  on  their  guard 
against  evil ;  achfice  to  direct  them  in  the 
choice  of  good. 

He  of  thefar  wicked  ways 
Shall  them  admoftiith^  and  before  thom  aet 
The  paths  of  rlghteonsness.  Hiltoit. 

My  worthy  Mend,  the  clergyman,  told  os  ^»t 
he  wondered  any  order  of  persons  aboiild  *m«i^ 
themselves  too  considerable  to  be  advised. 

Aaoisom. 

ADMONITION,  WARNING,  CAUTION. 

ADMONITION,  v.  To  admonish. 
WARNING,  in  Saxon  toomten,  German 
fcamen,  probably  from  vdhren,  to  per- 
ceive,  signifies  making  to  see.  CAU- 
TION,  from  oaveo,  to  beware,  signifies 
the  making  beware.  A  guarding  against 
evil  is  common  to  these  terms ;  but  ad- 
monition expresses  more  than  warning, 
and  that  more  than  caution. 

An  admonition  respects  the  moral  con- 
duct ;  it  comprehends  reasoning  and  re- 
monstrance :  warning  and  caution  respect 
the  personal  interest  or  safety ;  the  for- 
mer  comprehends  a  strong  for^^le  repre- 
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Bentetkm  of  the  evil  to  be  dreaded ;  the 
Utter  a  simple  appriflal  of  a  future  con- 
tlngeiicy.  Admciaiion  may  thereforo  f re- 
quenUj  comprehend  tooriMfi^;  andioom- 
•p^  may  comprehend  eauHoHy  though  not 
vice  vend.  We  admonith  a  person  against 
the  commission  of  any  ofllBnce ;  we  warn 
hiai  against  danger;  we  eatUion  him 
against  any  misfortune.  AdmonUums 
and  wamii^  are  given  by  those  who  are 
•uperior  in  age  and  station ;  catUions  by 
any  who  are  previously  in  possession  of 
infoimation.  Parents  giye  admanitumt; 
ministeTS  of  the  Gospel  give  wamingt; 
indifferent  persons  pive  aantiona.  It  is 
necessary  to  adnwnuh  those  who  have 
once  offended  to  abetain  from  a  similar 
offence ;  it  is  neoessaiy  to  wrnn  those  of 
the  consequences  of  sin  who  seem  deter- 
mined to  persevere  in  a  wicked  course; 
it  is  necessary  to  eauHon  those  against 
any  falfle  stop  who  are  going  in  a  strange 
path.  AdmonUionM  should  be  ^ven  with 
mildnese  and  gravity ;  womaiii^  with  im- 
pressive force  and  warmth ;  ctntfMWM  with 
cieameBS  and  precision.  The  young  re- 
quire frequent  atbnanUums;  the  ignorant 
and  self -deluded  solemn  waminfft;  the 
inexperienced  timely  eautiaru.  Admoni- 
tiona  ought  to  be  listened  to  with  sorrow- 
ful attention;  warmnffs  should  make  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression;  caiUhfu 
should  be  heme  in  mind;  but  adnumi- 
HoHM  are  too  often  rejected,  loaminffa  de- 
spised, and  eauHonB  slighted. 

At  the  Hone  tfane  that  I  am  talking  of  the  cru- 
elty of  wKing  people's  fluilta  with  severity,  I 
cannot  bat  bewail  some  which  men  are  guilty  of 
for  wanJ(  of  admonitUm.  Stbelb. 

Had  we  their  wisdom,  should  we,  often  warned. 
Still  need  repeated  wamingB^  and  at  last, 
A  thouaaod  awftil  odnumiHcnB  scom'd. 
Die  self-aocoaed  of  life  run  all  to  waste? 

COWPBR. 

You  eaution'd  me  against  their  charms, 
But  never  gave  me  equal  arms ; 
Your  lessooa  found  the  weakest  part, 
Ahn'd  at  the  head,  but  re4ch'd  the  heart. 

Swift. 

AdmomHonM  are  given  by  persons  only ; 
wanmiffs  and  eauiunu  are  given  by  things 
as  well  as  persons.  The  young  are  eul- 
monuhed  by  the  old ;  the  death  of  friends 
serves  as  a  waminff  to  the  survivors; 
the  unfortunate  accidents  of  the  careless 
«erve  as  a  emitum  to  others  to  avoid  the 
like  error* 


Not  e'en  Phflander  had  bespoke  his  shroud. 
Nor  had  ne  cause— «  v>amin{f  was  denied. 

Yoniio 
The  requisition  of  sureties  must  be  understood 
rather  as  a  caution  against  the  repetition  of  the 
offence,  than  any  immediate  punishment. 

BLACKSVOIia. 

TO  ADORE,  WORSHIP. 

ADORE,  in  French  adorer^  Latin  adoro^ 
that  is  ad  and  oro,  to  pray  to.  WOR. 
SHIP,  in  Saxon  toeorthaej/pe,  is  contracted 
from  wni/uhip,  implying  either  the  object 
that  is  worth,  or  the  worth  itself ;  whence 
it  has  been  employed  to  designate  the  ac- 
tion of  doing  suitable  homage  to  the  ob- 
ject which  has  worth,  and,  by  a  just  dis- 
tinction, of  paying  homage  to  our  Maker 
by  religious  rites. 

Adoration  is  the  service  of  the  heart 
toward  a  Superior  Being,  in  which  we 
acknowledge  our  dependence  and  obedi- 
ence by  petition  and  thanksgiving ;  wor- 
ship consists  in  the  outward  form  of 
showing  reverence  to  some  supposed  su- 
perior being.  Adoraiicm  can  with  pro- 
priety be  paid  only  to  the  one  true  Ood ; 
but  worship  is  offered  by  hentlei?  to 
stocks  and  stones.  We  may  odMre  our 
Maker  at  all  times  and  in  all  pieces, 
whenever  the  heart  is  lifted  up  toward 
Him ;  but  we  worship  Him  only  at  stated 
times,  and  according  to  certain  rules. 
Outward  signs  are  but  secondary  in  the 
act  of  adoration;  and  in  divine  worship 
there  is  often  nothing  existing  but  the 
outward  form.  We  may  adore  without 
teorshippina  ;  but  we  ought  not  to  wonMp 
without  adoring. 

Menander  says,  that  **  Ood,  the  Lord  and  Fa- 
ther of  all  things,  is  alone  worthy  of  our  humble 
adoration^  being  at  once  the  maker  and  giver  ol 
all  blessings.'*  CDMBSRLiiim. 

By  reason  man  a  Godhead  can  discern. 
But  how  he  should  be  worshipped  cannot  learn. 

Drtdbit. 

TO  ADORE,  RBVERENCE,  VENERATE, 
REVERE. 

ADORE,  V.  To  adore,  worship.  REV- 
ERENCE, in  Latin  reverenHoy  reverence 
or  awe,  implies  to  show  reverence,  from 
revereor^  to  stand  in  awe  of.  VENER- 
ATE, in  Latin  veneratwt,  participle  of 
veneror,  probably  from  venerSy  beauty, 
signifying  to  hold  in  very  high  esteem 
for  its  superior  qualities.  REVERB  is 
another  form  of  the  same  verb. 
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AdimaUm  has  been  before  considered 
only  in  relation  to  our  Maker;  it  may, 
however,  be  employed  in  an  improper 
and  extended  application  to  express  in 
the  strongest  possible  manner  the  devo. 
tion  of  the  mind  toward  sensible  objects. 
Good  princes  are  frequently  said  to  be 
tuhred  by  their  subjects. 

Tbey  (SAlnwsins  and  Scaliger)  were  Tilifled 
and  tnduoed  by  them,  who,  If  their  had  been  of 
their  own  communion,  they  had  almoat  cuiortd 
them.  Bbhtuet. 

Rwerenee  is  equally  engendered  by  the 
contemplation  of  superiority,  whether  of 
the  Supreme  Being  as  our  Creator,  or  of 
any  earthly  being  as  our  parent :  it  dif- 
fers, however,  from  adoration^  inasmuch 
as  it  has  a  mixture  of  fear,  arising  from 
the  consciousness  of  weakness  and  de- 
pendence, or  of  obligations  for  favors  re- 
ceived. Adoration  in  this  case,  as  in  the 
former,  requires  no  external  fonn ;  it  is 
properly  the  homaee  of  the  mind :  rever- 
eneinff  our  Maker  is  also  an  inward  sen- 
timent ;  but  reverencing  our  parents,  who 
are  invested  with  a  sacred  character,  in- 
cludes in  it  an  outward  expression  of 
our  sentiments  by  our  deportment  toward 
them. 

"  There  is  no  end  of  his  greatness.**  The  most 
exalted  creature  he  has  made  is  only  capable  of 
adoring  it ;  none  bat  himself  can  comprehend 
it.  Addison. 

The  war  protracted,  and  the  siege  delay'd, 
Were  due  to  Hector's  and  this  hero's  lumd, 
Both  brave  aiike  and  equal  in  cc>mmand ; 
iEneas,  not  inferior  in  the  field, 
In  pious  reverence  to  the  gods  excell'd. 

Dbtdbn. 

As  sentiments  of  the  mind,  there  is 
this  distinction  between  reverence  and 
veneration^  that  the  latter  has  none  of  the 
feeling  of  fear  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
former.  The  contemplation  of  a  sacred 
edifice  which  combines  grandeur  with 
solemnity,  will  awaken  reverence;  the 
contemplation  of  any  place  rendered  sa- 
cred by  its  antiquity  awakens  veneration. 

They,  who  had  always  been  enemies  to  the 
ehureh,  prevailed  with  him  to  lessen  his  rever- 
enee  for  it  Clakbndon. 

It  seems  to  me  remarkable  that  death  increases 
our  veneration  for  the  good,  and  extenuates  our 
hatred  of  the  bad.  Johnson. 

Between  the  verbs  to  revere  and  to 
reverente,  there  is  but  a  small  shade  of 
•difference  in  the  sense:  the  former  de- 


notes a  sentiment  of  the  mind  only ;  tfai 
latter  the  expression  of  that  sentimoiti 
as  well  as  the  sentiment  itself. 

And  had  not  men  the  hoary  head  rever'd. 
And  boys  paid  reverenes  when  a  man  appealed. 
Both  must  have  died,  though  richer  skins  thev 

wore. 
And  saw  more  heaps  of  acorns  in  their  store. 


Hence  we  say  with  more  propriety,  to 
revere^  not  to  reverence  a  name  or  memory 
of  any  one,  etc. 

I  revere  your  honorable  names, 
Your  useful  labors,  and  important  aims. 

Gowrai. 

TO  ADORNy  DECORATE,  EMBELLISH. 

ADORN,  in  Latin  ddomo^  is  compound- 
ed of  the  intensive  syllable  ad  and  omo^ 
in  Greek  mpcuw^  to  make  beautiful,  signi- 
fying to  dispose  for  the  purpose  of  oma- 
ment.  DECORATE^  in  Latin  deeonUut, 
participle  of  decora^  from  deoortUy  becom- 
ing, signifies  to  make  becoming.  BM- 
HELLISH,  in  French  embeOir,  is  com- 
pounded  of  the  intensive  syllable  em  or 
in  and  bellir  or  bel^  in  Latin  beUttty  hand- 
some, signifying  to  make  handsome. 

We  Morn  by  giving  the  best  external 
appearance  to  a  thing;  we  decorate  by 
annexing  something  to  improve  its  ap- 
pearance; we  embeUieh  by  giving  a  fin- 
ishing stroke  to  a  thing  that  is  well  exe- 
cuted, or  adding  to  the  beauty  of  a  thing. 
Females  adorn  their  persons  by  the  choice 
and  disposal  of  their  dress;  or  goitlemen 
adorn  their  estates  by  giving  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  tasteful  cultivation  :  a  head- 
dress is  decorated  with  flowers,  or  a  room 
with  paintings :  fine  writing  is  embeUiehed 
by  suitable  flourishes. 

A  few  years  afterward  (1761),  by  tiie  death  of 
his  father,  Lord  Lyttleton  inherited  a  baronet's 
title,  with  a  lar$re  estate,  whirh,  thouf^h  perhaps 
he  did  not  aiif^ment,  he  was  careful  to  adorn  by 
a  house  of  gjetit  elegance,  and  by  much  attentiop 
to  the  decoration  of  his  park.  Johnsok. 

I  shall  here  present  my  reader  with  a  letter 
from  a  projector,  concerning  a  new  oCRoe  which 
he  thinks  may  very  much  contribute  to  the  em- 
beUishment  of  the  city.  Addisom. 

Adorn  and  embeUieh  are  figuratively  em- 
ployed ;  decorate  only  in  the  proper  sense. 
Inanimate  objects  may  be  adornedyor  the 
mind  is  achrned  by  particular  virtues 
which  are  implanted  in  it ;  a  narrative  is 
embelliahed  by  the  introduction  of 
striking  incidents. 
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Af  TinM  Cbe  trees,  u  grapM  tiie  TfDM  ocTom. 

Dbtocn. 
MiKoa,  though  he  fetchet  this  beaHtiAil  cir- 
enortnoe  from  the  Hiad  and  iEneid,  does  not 
only  inieit  it  as  a  beautiful  rnnhellUhmmit,  but 
makes  aa  aitfU  nae  of  it  for  the  proper  csnrying 
onofhis&ble.  Addijom. 

t)  ABULATE,  FLATTER,  COMPLIlffENT. 

ADULATE,  in  Latin  adtdatiu^  partici- 
ple of  adutoTy  is  changed  from  addeo,  to 
offer  incense.  FLATTER,  in  French /«/- 
iw,  comes  from  Jlahu^  breath,  signifying 
to  flay  what  is  light  as  air.  COMPLI- 
MENT comes  from  comply^  and  the  Latin 
wmfiaeeoy  to  please  greatly. 

We  oAdaU  by  discovering  in  our  ac- 
tions as  well  as  words  an  entire  subser- 
Ticncy :  we  JlaUer  directly  by  words  ex- 
pressive of  flidmiration ;  indirectly  by  ac- 
tions which  convey  the  same  sentiments : 
^ecomplimaU  by  fair  language  or  respect- 
ful  civilities.  An  advlatory  address  is 
coached  in  terms  of  feigned  devotion  to 
the  object;  a  JlaUenng  address  is  filled 
with  the  fictitious  perfections  of  the  ob- 
ject; a  eoMplintentary  address  is  suited 
to  the  station  of  the  individual  and  the 
occasion  which  gives  rise  to  it.  Courtiers 
are  guilty  of  adulation;  lovers  are  addict- 
ed to /atf«?^/  people  of  fashion  indulge 
themselves  in  a  profusion  of  eomplirnenis. 

The  aerrfle  and  excessive  advlatitm  of  the 
KMte  soon  crnirinced  Tiberias  that  the  Roman 
spirit  had  suffered  a  total  change  under  Angus- 

*"■■  CUMBniLAND. 

Ton  may  be  sure  a  woman  loves  a  man  when 
•he  uses  his  expressions,  tells  his  stories,  or  imi- 
Utea  his  manner.  This  gives  a  secret  delight; 
for  bnitatlon  is  a  kind  of  artless  Jlattet-v,  and 
michtUy  Ihvors  the  principle  of  self-love. 

Spbctatob. 

I  hsTe  known  a  hero  eompHmented  upon  the 
woent  m^esty  and  state  he  assumed  after  vic- 
*<*T-  Pope. 

Adulation  can  never  be  practised  with- 
out falsehood ;  its  means  are  hypocrisy 
and  lying,  its  motive  servile  fear,  its  end 
private  interest :  JUUtery  always  exceeds 
the  truth ;  it  is  extravagant  praise  dic- 
tated by  an  overweening  partiality,  or, 
what  is  more  frequent,  by  a  disingenuous 
t«mper:  eomplimentg  are  not  incompat- 
ible with  sincerity,  unless  they  are  dic- 
tated from  a  mere  compliance  with  the 
prescribed  rules  of  politeness  or  the  mo- 
mentary desire  of  pleasing.  Adulation 
niay  be  fulsome,  /atterv  gross,  eompli' 
vmSt  unmeaning.    AehJaiion  inspires  a 


person  with  an  immoderate  conceit  of 
his  own  importance  ;  JUUtery  makes  him 
in  love  with  himself ;  eomplimenU  make 
him  in  good-humor  with  himself. 

There  he  beheld  how  humbly  diligent 
New  adulation  was ;  to  be  at  hand, 
How  ready  iUaehood  stept ;  how  nimbly  went 
Base  pick-thank  fiaUwy^  and  prevents  com. 
mand.  Daniel. 

As  on  the  one  hand  he  (the  upright  man)  is  care- 
Ail  not  to  run  himself  into  inconveniences  by  his 
good-nature  :  so,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  kind- 
ness and  good-will  he  possesseth  to  all  about  him 
is  more  than  a  cotnpliment  or  the  semblance  of 
his  countenance.  SHAir. 

TO  ADVANCE,  PROCEED. 

ADVANCE,  V.  to  adrhtre,  aJlfge,  aimgn^ 
advance.  PROCEED,  in  Latin  pocedo, 
signifies  to  go  forward. 

To  advance  is  to  go  toward  some  point ; 
to  proceed  is  to  go  onward  in  a  certain 
course.  The  same  distinction  is  pre- 
served between  them  in  their  figurative 
acceptation.  A  person  advances  in  the 
world  who  succeeds  in  his  transactions 
and  raises  himself  in  society ;  he  proceeds 
in  his  business  when  he  carries  it  on  as 
he  has  done  before.  We  advance  by  pro- 
eeedinff^  and  we  proceed  in  order  to  ad- 
vance. Some  people  pass  their  lives  in 
the  same  situation  without  advancing ; 
some  are  always  doing  without  proceed- 
inff.  Those  who  make  considerable  prog- 
ress in  learning  stand  the  fairest  chance 
of  ctdvancing  to  dignity  and  honor. 

It  is  wonderful  to  observe  by  what  a  gradual 
progress  the  world  of  life  advances  through  a 
prodigious  variet>'  of  species,  before  a  creature  is 
formed  that  is  complete  Ji  all  its  senses. 

Addison.- 

If  the  scale  of  being  rises  by  such  a  regular 
progress  so  high  as  man,  we  may  by  a  parity  of 
reason  suppose  that  it  still  proceeds  gradually 
through  those  beings  which  are  of  a  superior  nat- 
ure to  him.  Addisom. 

ADVANTAGE,  BENEFIT,  UTILITY. 

ADVANTAGE,  in  French  avantoffe, 
probably  comes  from  the  Latin  adventtim^ 
participle  of  advenio^  compounded  of  ad 
and  venio^  to  come  to,  signifying  to  come 
to  any  one  according  to  his  desire,  or 
agreeably  to  his  purpose.  BENEFIT,  in 
French  bienfaity  Latin  benefadum^  com- 
pounded of  bency  well,  and  /actum,  done, 
signifies  done  or  made  to  one>  wishes. 
UTILITY,  in  Frenc>h  taili(^.  Latin  ittilitas. 
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mid  utilis,  useful,  from  vlor,  to  use,  signi- 
fies the  quality  of  being  able  to  be  used. 
Advantage  respects  external  or  extrin- 
sic circumstances  of  profit,  honor,  and 
convenience;  benefit  respects  the  conse- 
quences of  actions  and  events;  utiUjty 
respects  the  good  which  can  be  drawn 
from  the  use  of  any  object  A  large 
house  or  a  particular  situation  may  have 
its  advafUaget;  suitable  exercise  is  at- 
tended with  benefit ;  sun-dials  have  their 
u/f/tfy  in  ascertaining  the  hour  precisely 
by  the  sun.  Things  are  sold  to  advanr 
tage  ;  persons  ride  or  walk  for  the  ben^ 
of  their  health;  they  purchase  articles 
for  their  utility.  A  good  education  has 
always  its  advantages^  although  every  one 
cannot  derive  the  same  benefit  from  t^e 
cultivation  of  his  talents,  as  all  have  not 
the  happy  art  of  employing  their  acquire- 
ments to  the  right  objects :  riches  are  of 
no  utilitg  unless  rightly  employed.  It  is 
of  great  advantage  to  young  people  to  form 
good  connections  on  their  entrance  into 
life ;  it  is  no  less  beneficial  to  their  morals 
to  be  under  the  guidance  of  the  aged  and 
experienced,  from  whom  they  may  draw 
many  tueful  directions  for  their  future 
conduct. 

It  is  the  great  advantage  of  a  trading  nation, 
Rist  there  are  very  few  in  it  so  dull  and  heavy, 
who  may  not  be  placed  In  stations  of  lifb  which 
may  frive  them  an  opportunity  of  making  their 
lortunes.  Addison. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  gentle  reader,  I  will  show 
that  to  turn  over  unread,  and  what  to  peruse. 

Stiblb. 
All  from  utility  this  law  approve, 
As  every  private  bliss  must  spring  from  social 
love.  Jbhninos. 

ADVANTAOB,  PROFIT. 
ADVANTAGE,  v.  Advantage,  benefit. 
PROFIT,  in  French  profile,  Latin  profec- 
tm,  participle  of  profido,  compoundecl  of 
pro  and  facto,  signifies  that  which  makes 
for  one's  good. 

The  idea  common  to  these  terms  is  of 
some  good  received  by  a  person.  Ad- 
vantage is  general;  it  respects  every- 
thing which  can  contribute  to  the  wish- 
es, wants,  and  comforts  of  life ;  profit  in 
its  proper  sense  is  applied  to  pecuniary 
advantage.  Situations  have  their  advan- 
tages ;  trade  has  its  profits. 

Were  I  a  poet,  I  should  say,  that  so  much  beau- 
ty set  off  with  all  the  advantagea  of  dress  would 
to  too  poworftxl  an  antagonist  over  the  other  sex. 


He  does  the  offloe  of  a  eoonsellor,  a  Jndgs,  aa 
executor,  and  a  friend,  to  all  his  aoquaintaueei, 
without  the  frofitt  which  attend  such  oOoea. 

9nemu^ 

Advantage  may  be  applied  either  to 
the  good  derived  from  a  thing,  as  the 
advantage  of  dress,  that  is  the  adveaUa^ 
derived  from  dress ;  or  to  the  thing  from 
which  the  good  is  derived,  as,  dress  is  an 
advantage  to  the  person. 

Nothing  is  so  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  mankiiwly 
and  ornamental  to  human  nature,  setting  aiMa 
the  infinite  advantoffes  which  arise  from  tt,  aa 
a  strong,  steady  masculine  piety.  Ajmhboiv. 

For  he  in  all  his  amVous  battles, 
M*  advantage  finds  like  goods  and  ehattela. 

BoTua. 

Profit  is  always  taken  for  that  good 
which  is  derived  from  a  thing. 

When  a  man  plants  a  tree,  he  cannot  be  pre- 
sumed to  plant  it  In  contemplation  of  present 

prOjtt.  BLaOKSTOKB. 

Advantage  implies  something  annexed 
to  or  coming  to  a  thing  accidentally ;  or 
it  may  be  what  a  man  esteems  to  be  an 
advantage:  profit  is  that  which  is  real, 
substantial,  and  permanent. 

If  we  commit  a  smaller  evil  to  procure  a  great- 
er, certain  guilt  would  be  thus  incurred,  in  ex- 
pectation of  contingent  acKvantoi^e.  GouMonTH. 

We  are  tenght  to  pray,  not  fin*  absolute  deliv. 
erance  from  all  assaults  of  our  enemies,  but  for 
defence  in  them ;  because  it  is  oftentinaes  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  profit  of  his  servants,  that 
they  should  be  assaulted.  Biddulth. 

ADVERSE,  CONTRARY,  OPPOSITR. 

ADVERSE,  in  French  adverse,  Latin 
adversvs,  participle  of  adverto,  compound- 
ed of  o^  and  verto,  signifies  turning  to- 
ward or  against.  CONTRARY,  in  French 
contraire,  Latin  contraritts,  comes  from 
contra,  against  OPPOSITE,  in  Latin  op- 
positus,  participle  of  oppono,  is  compound- 
ed of  06  and  pono,  signifying  placed  in 
the  way. 

Adverse  respects  the  feelings  and  in* 
terests  of  persons ;  contrary  regards  theii 
plans  and  purposes ;  opposite  respects  thf 
situation  and  relative  nature  of  things. 
Fortune  is  adverse;  an  event  turns  out 
contrary  to  what  was  expected;  senti- 
ments are  opposite  to  each  other.  Cir- 
cumstances are  sometimes  so  adverse  as 
to  baffle  the  best  concerted  plans ;  facts 
often  prove  directly  contrary  to  the  rep- 
resentations given  of  them  ;*  people  with 
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§ppoaU4  characters  cannot  be  expected  to 
ad  together  with  pleasure  to  either  party. 

The  periodical  windB  which  were  then  set  in 
were  distinctly  adverte  to  the  coarse  which  Pi- 
uuTO  propoeed  to  steer.  RoBBanoif. 

As  I  should  be  loeth  to  offer  none  but  instances 
of  the  sbnae  of  prosperity,  I  am  happy  in  recol- 
lectiufT  one  Tery  siiiguUr  example  of  the  eon- 
trary  sort.  CumaBLxif  Dw 

4nd  as  Jigseon,  when  with  heav*n  he  strove, 
Stood  oppoHte  in  arms  to  mighty  Jove. 

DaTMni. 

aDVBFSR,  INIMICAL,  H08TILB,  REPUG- 
NANT. 

ADVERSE,  V.  Advene,  INIMICAL, 
from  the  Latin  tnrniicus,  an  enemy,  and 
HOSTILE,  in  Latin  hoslilu,  from  hoeiis, 
an  enemy,  signify  belonging  to  an  enemy. 
REPUGNANT,  in  Latin  repugnoM,  from 
repugnOf  or  re  and  pugno^  to  fight  against, 
signifies  warring  with. 

Adverse  may  be  applied  to  either  per- 
sons  or  things;  tntrnfoo/  and  hoetiU  to 
persons  or  uiings  personal;  rtmtgnant 
to  things  only.  A  person  is  adveree^  or 
a  thing  is  adverse  to  an  object;  a  per- 
son, or  what  is  personal,  is  either  tntim- 
ectl  or  hatiUe  to  an  object ;  one  thing  is 
repugcamt  to  another.  We  are  adverse 
to  a  proposition,  or  circumstances  are  ad- 
verm  to  our  advancement ;  partisans  are 
inimical  to  the  proceedings  of  govem- 
ment,  and  ho^de  to  the  possessors  of 
power  In  respect  to  persons,  adverse 
denotes  merely  the  relation  of  being  op- 
posed ;  harmeal,  the  spirit  of  the  individ- 
ual in  private  matters ;  and  hostile^  the 
situation,  conduct,  and  temper  of  individ- 
uals or  bodies  in  public  matters.  Those 
who  are  adverse  to  any  undertaking  are 
not  likely  to  use  their  endeavors  to  in- 
sure success ;  traders  will  be  tiwmeal  to 
the  introduction  of  anything  that  threat- 
ens to  be  injurious  to  their  trade;  some 
persons  are  hostile  to  establishments  in 
religion. 

Only  two  soldiers  were  killed  on  the  side  of 
Cortes,  and  two  officers,  with  fifteen  privates,  of 
tiM  adverse  ISsction.  RonsaTSON. 

Ood  bath  shown  himself  to  be  (isvorable  to  vir- 
tQe,and  inimical  to  vice  and  gnilt.  Blai». 

Then  with  a  purple  veil  involve  your  eyes, 
Lest  kMtile  noes  blast  the  sacriiloe.      Dbtdkn. 

In  respect  to  things,  what  is  adverse 
acts  to  the  hinderance  or  disadvantage  of 
the  thing  to  which  it  is  opposed ;  as  atl- 


verse  minds,  adverse  circumstances.  Sick- 
ness is  adeers/e  to  the  improvement  oi 
youth;  what  is  wimkaJL  acts  directly  to 
injury,  as  writings  which  are  imndcid  to 
religion,  a  spirit  inxmieal  to  learning; 
what  is  repugnmd  is  in  a  state  of  posi- 
tive opposition  or  contrariety,  as  slavery 
is  rqauffnatU  to  the  mild  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Let  nothing  ad^^eree,  nothing  nnforeseen, 
Impede  the  bark  that  ploughs  the  deep  serene. 

Oowna. 

The  books  (In  the  library)  were  remaining  at 
Lambeth  in  1646,  two  years  after  Archbishop 
Land  had  been  put  to  death ;  when,  inrobably 
fbaring  fbr  their  safbty  in  times  so  iMmieal  to 
learning,  Mr.  Selden  suggested  to  the  University 
ofOambrldgethetar  right  to  them;  and  the  whole 
were  delivered  into  their  posseesion.     Psmmamt. 

The  ezorbituit  Jurisdiction  of  the  (Scotch)  ec- 
clesiastical  courts  were  founded  on  maxims  re- 
pugnant  to  Justice.  BoBcaTsoii. 

ADVBB8E,  AVERSE. 

ADVERSE  (v.  Adverse),  signifying  turn- 
ed  against  or  over  against,  denotes  sim- 
ply opposition  of  situation.  AVERSE, 
from  a  and  versus,  signifying  turned  from 
or  away  from,  denotes  an  active  removal 
or  separation  from.  Adverse  is  therefore 
as  applicable  to  inanimate  as  to  animate 
objects ;  averse  only  to  animate  objects. 
When  applied  to  conscious  agents,  adverse 
refers  to  matters  of  opinion  and  seuU-. 
ment ;  averse  to  matters  of  feeling.  One 
is  adverse  to  that  which  he  thinks  wrong ; 
be  is  averse  to  that  which  opposes  his  in- 
clinations, habits,  or  interests. 

Befbre  you  were  a  tyrant  I  was  your  fHend, 
and  am  now  no  otherwise  your  enemy  than  ev- 
ery Athenian  must  be  who  is  adverse  to  your 
usurpation.  GoMBBBbiMik. 

Men  relinquish  aneient  habits  slowly,  and  with 
reluctance .  They  are  averse  to  new  experiments, 
and  venture  upon  them  with  timidity. 


ADVERSITY,  DISTRESS. 

ADVERSITY  signifies  adverse  drcum- 
stances.  DISTRESS,  from  the  Latin  (Us- 
tringa^  oompounded  of  du,  twice,  and 
slrmgo^  to  bind,  signifies  that  which  binds 
very  tight,  or  brings  into  a  great  strait. 

Adversiiy  respects  external  circum- 
stances, distress  regards  either  external 
circumstances  or  inward  feelings.  Ad 
versity  is  opposed  to  prosperity ;  <^ra>i 
to  ease.     Adversity  is  a  general  oondi 
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tUm;  diairen  a  particular  state.  Dis- 
tresa  is  properly  the  highest  degree  of 
advenify.  When  a  man's  affairs  go  al- 
together advene  to  his  wishes  and  hopes, 
when  accidents  deprive  him  of  his  pos- 
sessions or  blast  his  prospects,  he  is  said 
to  be  in  adveniiy  ;  but  when  in  addition 
to  this  he  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  want, 
deprived  of  friends  and  all  prospect  of 
relief,  his  situation  is  that  of  real  dutren. 
Adveniiif  is  trying,  distren  is  overwhelm- 
ing. Every  man  is  liable  to  advenittf^  al- 
though few  are  reduced  to  dittreaa  but  by 
their  own  fault. 

The  other  extreme  whidi  theae  consideration! 
■hoald  arm  the  heart  of  a  man  against,  is  utter 
despondency  of  mind  in  a  time  of  pressing  ad- 
veraitif.  South. 

Most  men  who  are  at  kngth  delivered  from 
wj  great  cImCtms,  indeed  find  that  they  are  so 
by  way*  they  never  thought  of.  Soom. 

TO  ADVERTISE,  PUBU8H. 

ADVERTISE,  from  the  Utin  adverto, 
compounded  of  ad  and  verto^  to  turn  to, 
signifies  to  turn  the  attention  to  a  thing. 
PUBLISH,  in  Latin /m6/tco,  that  is, /ocere 
publicttm^  signifies  to  make  public. 

Advertise  denotes  the  means,  and  pub- 
lish the  end.  To  advertise  is  to  direct  the 
public  attention  to  any  event  by  means 
of  a  printed  circular ;  publish  is  to  make 
known  either  by  oral  or  printed  commu- 
nication. We  publish  by  advertising^  but 
we  do  not  always  advertise  when  we  pub- 
Ksh.  Mercantile  and  civil  transactions 
are  conducted  by  means  of  advertisements. 
Extraordinary  circumstances  are  speedi- 
ly published  in  a  neighborhood  by  circu- 
lating from  mouth  to  mouth. 

Every  man  that  advertises  his  own  excellence 
should  write  with  some  consciousness  of  a  char- 
acter which  dares  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
public.  JouKsoif. 

The  criticisms  which  I  hare  hitherto  puhlinh- 
ed  have  been  made  with  an  intention  rather  to 
discover  beanties  and  excellences  in  the  writers 
of  my  own  time,  than  to  publish  any  of  their 
fisults  and  imperfections.  Addison. 

ADVICE,  COUNSEL,  INSTRUCTION. 

ADVICE,  V.  To  Admonish.  COUNSEL, 
in  French  conseil^  Latin  amsilium,  comes 
from  eonsilio^  compounded  of  con  and 
salio,  to  leap  together,  signifying  to  run 
or  act  in  accordance ;  and  in  an  extended 
sense  implies  delibeiution,  or  the  thing 
deliberated   upon,  determined,  and    pre- 


scribed. INSTRUCTION,  in  French  <» 
sirueiion^  Latin  insiruetio^  comes  from  n 
and  struo^  to  dispose  or  regulate,  signify 
ing  the  thing  laid  down  by  way  of  regu- 
lating. 

The  end  of  all  the  actions  implied  by 
these  words  is  the  communication  of 
knowledge,  and  all  of  them  include  the 
accessory  idea  of  superiority,  either  of 
age,  station,  knowledge,  or  talent  Ad- 
vice flows  from  superior  professional 
knowledge,  or  an  acquaintance  with 
things  in  general ;  counsel  regards  supe- 
rior wisdom,  or  a  superior  acquaintance 
with  moral  principles  and  practice;  m- 
struetion  respects  superior  local  knowl- 
edge in  particular  transactions.  A  med- 
ical man  gives  adviee  to  his  patient;  a 
father  gives  counsel  to  his  children;  a 
counsellor  gives  advice  to  his  client  in 
points  of  law;  he  receives  nutrueUons 
from  him  in  matters  of  fact.  Advice 
should  be  prudent  and  cautious ;  counsel 
sage  and  deliberative;  instrudions  clear 
and  positive.  Advice  is  given  on  all  the 
concerns  of  life,  important  or  otherwise ; 
counsel  is  employed  for  grave  and  weighty 
matters;  instruction  is  used  on  official 
occasions.  Men  of  business  are  best  able 
to  give  advice  in  mercantile  transactions. 
In  all  measures  that  involve  our  future 
happiness,  it  is  prudent  to  take  the  coun- 
sel of  those  who  are  more  experienced 
than  ourselves.  An  ambassador  must 
not  act  without  instructions  from  his 
court 

In  what  manner  can  one  give  advice  to  a  youtk 
in  the  pursuit  and  possession  of  pleMore  ? 

Stbbls. 
Young  persons  are  commonly  Indined  to  slight 
t^e  remarks  and  counsels  of  their  elders. 

JoHMson. 

Some  convey  their  instructions  to  us  in  the 

best  chosen  words.  Abdhoii. 

AFFABLE,  COURTBOU8. 
AFFABLE,  in  Latin  affabilis,  from  af 
or  Off,  to,  and  /or,  to  speak,  signifies  ready 
to  speak  or  be  spoken  with,  and  is  par- 
ticularly applied  to  persons  in  a  higher 
condition;  princes  and  nobles  are  com- 
monly said  to  be  affable  when  they  con- 
verse freely  with  those  not  in  the  same 
condition. 

Charles  (1I.),sa}'s  Cibber.was  often  seen  here 
(in  St.  .Tames's  I*ark)  amidst  crowds  of  spectators, 
feeding  his  ducks  and  playing  with  his  dogs,  sjn 
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^uifiiir  bb  idto  nukinentB  In  tMbiUiv  eren  to 
;  which  made  bim  to 


tofhisaabjects 
toadM«d  by  the  conuncm  people, 


PKHtCAin. 


AfMiity  18  properly  confined  to  ver- 
bal communication;  but  COURTEOUS- 
NESS,  from  the  word  couri^  signifying, 
after  the  manner  of  a  court  or  courtier^ 
refers  to  actions  and  manners ;  affability 
flows  from  the  natural  temper;  eourteous- 
nets  from  good-breeding,  or  the  acquired 
temper. 

She  sighs  and  saTs,  forsooth,  and  cries  heigh-ho ! 
Shell  take  ill  words  o*  tb'  steward  and  the  aer- 

rants, 
Tet  answer  affably  and  modestly. 

Bbaumoht  AiO)  Flbtgkbb. 

Whereat  the  Eifin  knight  with  speeches  gent 
Him  first  sainted,  who,  well  as  he  might. 
Him  fair  salutes  again,  as  seemeth  courteous 
knight.  Wbst. 

AFFAIR,  BUSINESS,  CONCERN. 

AFFAIR,  in  French  affaire,  is  com- 
lounded  of  a/  or  ad  and /a«re,  in  Latin 
/ooo,  to  make  or  do,  signifying  the  thing 
that  is  made,  done,  or  that  takes  place  for 
a  person,  or  for  a  given  purpose.  BUSI- 
NESS, from  busi^  {v.  Active),  signifies  the 
thing  that  makes  or  interests  a  person, 
or  with  which  he  is  busy  or  occupied. 
CONCERN,  in  French  coticemer,  Latin 
wncemOy  compounded  of  con  and  cemo,  to 
look,  signifies  the  thing  looked  at,  thought 
of,  or  taken  part  in. 

An  affair  is  what  happens ;  a  buninetta 
U  what  busies ;  a  a^fuxm  is  what  is  felt. 
An  affair  is  general;  it  respects  one, 
niany,  or  all :  every  businen  and  eoncem 
u  an  affair,  though  not  vice  vend.  Bun- 
nen  and  concern  are  personal;  bueineu  is 
that  which  engages  the  attention;  eon- 
cem is  that  which  interests  the  feelings, 
prospects,  and  condition,  advantageously 
or  otherwise.  An  affair  is  important ;  a 
Ifutinen  is  serious ;  a  concern  momentotis. 
The  usurpation  of  power  is  an  affair 
which  interests  a  nation;  the  adjusting 
a  difference  is  a  biuinesa  most  suited  to 
the  ministers  of  religion ;  to  make  one^s 
peace  with  one^s  Maker  is  the  concern  of 
every  individual.  Affairt  are  adminis- 
tered; Imginen  is  transacted;  concerns 
are  managed.  The  affairt  of  the  world 
are  administered  by  a  JMvine  Providence. 
Those  who  are  in  the  practice  of  the  law 
rtqiure  peculiar  talents  to  fit  them  for 
InoiactiQg    the    ooim>Ucated    Inmneu, 


which  perpetually  offers  itself.  Soma 
men  are  so  involved  in  the  affain  of  thifl 
world,  as  to  forget  the  concerns  of  tbi 
next,  which  ought  to  be  nearest  and  dear- 
est  to  them. 

I  remember  in  Tally's  epistle,  in  the  reoom- 
mendation  of  a  man  to  an  affair  which  had  no 
manner  of  rebition  to  money,  it  is  said,  you  may 
trust  biro,  for  he  is  a  frngal  man.  Stbelb. 

We  may  indeed  say  that  oar  part  does  not  suit 
as,  and  that  we  could  perlbnn  another  better  { 
bat  this,  says  Epictetus,  is  not  oar  bueinese. 

Adduom. 

The  sense  of  other  men  ought  to  prevail  over 
OS  in  things  of  less  consideration ;  bat  not  in 
concerns  where  truth  and  honor  are  engaged. 

Steeix 

TO  AFFECT,  CONCERN. 

AFFECT,  in  French  affecter,  Latin  affec^ 
turn,  participle  of  officio,  compounded  of 
ad  and  /ado,  to  do  or  act,  signifies  to  act 
upon.     CONCERN  (tr.  Affair). 

Things  affect  us  which  produce  any 
change  in  our  outward  circnmstances ; 
they  concern  us  if  connected  with  our  cir- 
cumstances in  any  shape.  Whatever  a/- 
feets  must  eoneem  ;  but  all  that  concerns 
docs  not  affect.  The  price  of  com  affects 
the  interest  of  the  seller ;  and  therefore 
it  conoBms  him  to  keep  it  up,  without  re. 
gard  to  the  public  good  or  injury.  Things 
affed  either  persons  or  things ;  but  they 
cofncem  persons  only.  Rain  affeds  the 
hay  or  com ;  and  these  matters  con/cem 
every  one  more  or  less. 

We  see  that  every  different  species  of  sensible 
creatures  haa  it.s  different  notions  of  beauty,  and 
that  each  of  them  is  affecUd  with  the  beauties 
of  Its  own  kind.  Addisom. 

This  gives  all  Europe,  in  my  opinion,  too  close 
and  connected  a  ooucetii  in  what  is  done  in 
France.  Burke. 

Affect  and  eoncem  have  an  analogous 
meaning  likewise,  when  taken  for  the  in< 
fluence  on  the  mind.  We  are  affected  by 
things  when  our  affections  only  are  awak« 
ened  by  them:  we  are  concerned  when 
our  understanding  and  wishes  are  en- 
gaged. We  may  t>e  affected  either  with 
joy  or  sorrow:  we  are  concerned  only  in 
a  pAinf  ul  manner.  People  of  tender  sen- 
sibility are  easily  affected:  irritable  peo- 
ple are  concerned  about  trifles.  It  is  nat> 
ural  for  every  one  to  be  affected  at  the  re* 
cital  of  misfortunes ;  but  there  are  peo> 
pie  of  so  cold  and  selfish  a  character  as 
not  lo  be  concerned  about  jR,nythi]ig  whiolr 
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does  not  immediately  off^  their  own 
persons  or  property. 

An  ennobling  property  of  it  (reliicioot  pleas- 
nre)  is,  that  it  is  luch  a  nature  that  it  nerer  sa- 
tiates ;  for  it  properly  aj^teU  the  spirit,  and  a 
spirit  feeb  no  wearineat.  South. 

Without  eonetm  he  hears,  bat  hears  from  Cur, 
Of  tamnlts,  and  descents,  and  distant  war. 

DBTDm. 
TO  AFFECT,  ASSUME. 

AFFECT,  in  this  sense,  derives  its  ori- 
gin immediately  from  the  Latin  affedo^ 
to  desire  after  eagerly,  signifying  to  aim 
at  or  aspire  after.  ASSUME,  in  Latin 
oMttmo,  compoauded  oiaaovad  and  »mu>, 
to  talie,  signifies  to  take  to  one^s  self. 

To  affect  is  to  use  forced  efforts  to  ap- 
pear to  have  that  which  one  has  not ;  to 
auume  is  to  appropriate  to  one's  self  that 
which  one  has  no  right  to  have.  One 
affecU  to  have  fine  feelings,  and  asttmtes 
great  importance.  AffedaUion  springs 
from  the  desire  of  appearing  better  than 
we  really  are ;  auun^jtion  from  the  thinlc- 
ing  ourselves  better  than  we  really  are. 
We  affect  the  virtues  which  we  have  not ; 
we  ojmune  tiie  character  which  does  not 
belong  to  us.  An  affected  person  is  al- 
ways thinking  of  others;  an  oMnnming 
person  thinks  only  of  himself.  The  af- 
fected man  strives  to  gain  applause  by 
appearing  to  be  what  he  is  not ;  the  a«- 
twning  man  demands  respect  upon  the 
ground  of  what  he  supposes  himself  to 
be.  Hypocrisy  is  often  the  companion 
of  affectation^  self-conceit  always  that  of 
a8gumptum. 

In  conversation  the  mediam  is  neither  to  affect 
silence  or  eloquence.  Stkrne. 

Langhs  not  the  heart  when  giants  big  with  pride 
ABttMue  the  pompons  port,  the  martial  part  ? 

Chubchill. 

To  affect  is  always  taken  in  a  bad 
sense ;  but  to  astnmie  may  be  sometimes 
an  indifferent  action  at  least,  if  not  jus- 
tifiable. Men  always  affect  that  which 
is  supposed  to  please  others,  in  order  to 
gain  their  applause ;  but  they  sometimes 
nwume  a  name  or  an  authority,  which  is 
no  more  than  their  just  right. 

He  had  the  spleen  to  a  high  degree,  and  afect" 
ed  an  extravagant  behavior.  Durnet. 

rbis  when  the  various  gods  had  nrg'd  in  vain, 
Ha  straight  oMum^d  bis  native  form  again. 

ForE. 


TO  AFFECT,  PRETEND  TO, 

AFFECT,  V,  To  affect,  eoneem,  PRR 
TEND,  in  Latin  pretendo,  that  is,  prm  and 
tendo,  signifies  to  hold  or  stretch  one  thin^ 
before  another  by  way  of  a  blind. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  only  ia 
the  bad  sense  of  setting  forth  to  others 
what  is  not  real :  we  affect  by  putting  on 
a  false  air ;  we  pretend  by  making  a  falsa 
declaration.  Art  is  employed  in  affeet-^ 
ing;  assurance  and  self-oomplaceney  in 
pretending.  A  person  affedt  not  to  hear 
what  it  is  convenient  for  him  not  to  an- 
swer;  he /yretfmdk  to  have  forgotten  what 
it  is  convenient  for  him  not  to  recollect 
One  affedt  the  manners  of  a  g^itleman, 
and  pretendt  to  gentility  of  birth.  Chie 
affecte  the  character  and  habits  of  a 
scholar;  one  pretend»  to  learning.  To 
affect  the  qualities  which  we  have  not 
spoils  those  which  we  have ;  to  pretenc] 
to  attainments  which  we  have  not  made, 
obliges  us  to  have  recourse  to  falsehoods 
in  order  to  escape  detection. 

Self  quite  pat  off,  affeete  with  too  much  art 
To  put  on  Woodward  in  each  mangled  part. 

Cbubcbilu 

There  is  something  so  natively  great  and  good 

in  a  person  that  is  truly  devout,  tluit  an  awkward 

man  may  as  well  pretend  to  he  genteel  as  a 

hypocrite  to  be  pious.  SRaLB. 

AFFECTED,  DISPOSED. 

AFFECTED  (tr.  To  affect,  eoneem)  sig- 
nifies  moved  or  acted  upon  by  any  par- 
ticular  circumstance,  as  to  be  affected  at 
any  spectacle.  DISPOSED,  from  cSupotf , 
to  settle  or  put  in  order,  signifies  settled 
or  determined  as  to  one*s  purpose;  as 
di»po»ed  to  do  a  good  turn. 

She  (the  prophetess)  was  not  always  affecte*i 
in  the  same  manner :  for  if  the  spirit  was  in  a 
kind  and  gentle  humor  her  rage  was  not  very 
violent.  Poitke. 

When  Jove,  dtepotted  to  tempt  Satnmla's  spleen. 
Thus  wak'd  the  fnry  of  bis  partial  queen.    Pors. 

Affected  likewise  signifies  to  be  affected 
with  a  particular  sentiment^  which  brings 
it  nearer  to  the  sense  of  di»pott^  in  de- 
noting a  state  of  mind,  but  ditpoted  in 
this  case  implies  a  settled  if  not  an  habit- 
ual temper,  affection  a  temporary  and  par- 
tial state :  subjects  are  either  well  or  ill 
affected  to  their  government ;  people  are 
either  well  or  ill  disposed  as  regards  thoif 
moral  character  or  principles. 
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B«  being  designed  goTernor  of  the  dtv  of  Dub- 
«n,  landed  there  the  bat  day  of  Deeember,  1641, 
to  the  great  Joy  and  comfort  of  all  his  Itn^eaiy^B 
Protestant  and  well  c^teted  subjects.    Temple. 

Prirate  life,  which  It  the  nursery  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, Is  yet  in  general  pore  and  dUpo§td 
tOTirtae.  Bdskb. 

AFFECTION;  LOVE. 

AFFECriOy,  from  the  verb  affect  (v. 
To  affed\  denotes  the  state  of  being 
kindly  affected  toward  a  person.  LOVE, 
in  low  German  leeve,  high  German  Uebe^ 
like  the  English  lirf^  low  German  leef, 
hig^  Crerman  /ieft,  dear  or  nleasing,  is  con- 
nected with  the  j^  ^n  Itbdy  it  is  pleasing, 
and  by  metathesis  with  the  Greek  fXoi^ 
dear,  signifying  the  state  of  holdmg  a 
person  dear. 

These  two  words  are  comparable,  inas- 
much as  they  denote  a  sentiment  toward 
any  object :  they  differ  both  in  the  nat- 
ure of  the  object  and  the  nature  of  the 
sentiment  AffeeHon  is  private  or  con- 
fined to  one  or  more  particular  individ- 
uals ;  Ujve  is  either  general  or  particular : 
it  dther  embraces  all  objects  capable  of 
awakening  the  sentiment,  or  it  is  confined 
to  particular  objects :  in  the  former  case 
love  expresses  the  sentiment  of  the  Divine 
Being  toward  all  His  creatures,  and  also 
that  of  man  to  the  rest  of  his  f  ellow-creat- 


Tboae  who  will  not  feel  Him  In  his  Iovb  will 
%e  sure  to  feel  Him  In  his  displeasure. 

Addisom. 

When  applied  to  particular  objects, 
io9e  is  a  much  warmer  sentiment  than 
affectum.  The  latter  subsists  between 
persons  of  the  same  sex,  the  former  in  a 
particular  manner  between  persons  of  a 
different  sex.  Affection  is  a  tender  and 
durable  sentiment,  a  chastened  feeling 
under  the  control  of  the  understanding 
which  promises  no  more  pleasure  than  it 
gives ;  love  is  an  ardent  sentiment  which, 
as  between  the  sexes,  has  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  passion;  being  exclusive, 
restless,  and  fluctuating.  L^  may  sub- 
sist before  marriage,  but  it  must  termi- 
nate in  affection  in  order  to  insure  happi- 
ness after  marriage. 

Bnt  thoa  whose  yearn  are  more  to  mine  allied. 

No  fete  my  Tow'd  ttfeetion  shall  diride 

Tnm  thee,  heroic  yonth  I  Drtdbh. 

The  poeta,  the  moralists,  the  painters,  In  all 
Ihatr  dascriptioas,  allegories,  and  plctores,  have 


represented  lavs  as  a  soft  torment,  a  bitter  swee^ 
a  pleasing  pain,  or  an  agreeable  distress. 

Addison. 

Between  the  words  affection  and  lov* 
there  is  this  further  distinction,  that  tlu/ 
former  does  not  always  imply  a  kindly  or 
favorable  sentiment ;  there  may  be  an  ill 
as  well  as  a  good  affection:  the  affectiont 
of  a  people  to  a  government  may  be 
various;  the  affection  of  a  prince  maj 
change  from  favor  to  disfavor  toward  a 
subject 

Though  every  man  might  give  his  rote  whfcdi 
way  he  pleased,  yet,  if  he  thwarted  the  Roman 
derigns,  he  was  looked  upon  with  a  Jealoos  eye, 
as  an  ill  afeded  person.  Foma. 

AFFECnONATB,  KIKD,  FOND. 

.  AFFECTIONATE,  from  affection  (v. 
Affectum)^  denotes  the  quality  of  having 
affection.  KIND,  from  the  word  kinS, 
kindred  or  family,  denotes  the  quality  or 
feeling  engendered  by  the  family 'tie. 
FOND,  from  the  Saxon  fandian,  to  gape, 
and  the  German  finden,  to  find  or  seek,  de- 
notes a  vehement  attachment  to  a  thing. 
Affectionate  characterizes  the  feeling; 
kinahtA  mostly  a  reference  to  the  action : 
affectionaie  is  directed  to  a  particular  ob- 
ject; kind  to  objects  generally.  Bela- 
tioDs  are  affectionate  to  each  other,  per- 
sons may  be  kind  to  any  one,  even  to 
mere  strangers. 

Faithfkil  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear  1 
Oh,  weleome  guest,  thongh  unexpected  here  i" 
Who  biddest  me  honor  with  an  artless  song, 
4feetionatef  a  mother  lost  so  long. 

CowTEB :  On  the  Beeeipt  of  my  Mothet^e 
Pietttre, 

Richard  was  particularly  kind  to  his  ferorite 
city  (Chester).  Penhamt. 

So  toward  animals  generally  we  may 
be  kindf  and  toward  favorite  animals  of* 
feetionaie. 

They  (the  Arabs)  never  beat  or  eorrect  their 
horses,  but  treat  them  with  kindneaa^  even  with 
affection.  Goldsmith. 

As  epithets,  these  words  observe  the 
same  distinction ;  a  mother  or  a  child  is 
affeetionaie^  a  master  kind;  looks,  or 
whatever  serve  to  express  affection,  are 
said  most  appropriately  to  be  affection' 
ate ;  offices,  or  any  actions  prompted  by 
the  general  sentiment  of  kitukun,  are 
called  kind. 

Our  salutations  were  very  hearty  on  both  fides, 
consisting  of  many  Mfwi  shakes  of  the  hand,  and 
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e^jfeeUonaU  looks  which  we  cast  npon  one  an- 
"  -  Abduom. 


AjeeUonaU  and  kind  are  always  taken 
in  the  good  sense  for  a  proper  sentiment ; 
/(mcbusa  is  an  excess  of  liking  for  any 
object,  which,  whether  it  be  a  person  or 
a  thing,  is  more  or  leiss  reprehensible; 
children  are  always  fond  of  whatever  af- 
fords them  pleasure,  or  of  whoever  gives 
them  indulgences. 

Riches  expose  a  man  to  pride  and  loxary,  a 
Ibollsh  elation  of  heart,  and  too  great  fofidnesa 
for  the  present  world.  Addison. 

TO  AFFIRM,  ASSEVERATR,  ASSURE, 
VOUCH,  AVER,  PROTEST. 

AFFIRM,  in  French  affermir^  Latin  af- 
firmo^  compounded  of  a/ or  ad  and  ^rmo, 
to  strengthen,  signifies  to  give  strength 
to  what  has  been  said.  AiSSEVERATE, 
in  Latin  axteveratit*^  participle  of  asseuero, 
compounded  of  aa  or  ad  and  tevenu^  sig- 
nifies to  make  strong  and  positive.  AS- 
SURE, in  French  asmirer^  is  compounded 
of  the  intensive  syllable  as  or  ad  and 
sure,  signifying  to  make  sure.  VOUCII 
is  probably  changed  from  vow,  AVER, 
in  French  averer,  is  compounded  of  the 
intensive  syllable  a  or  ad  and  veruSy  true, 
signifying  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth. 
PROTEST,  in  French  protester,  Latin  pro- 
testOy  is  compounded  of  pro  and  testor,  to 
call  to  witness  as  to  what  we  think  about 
a  thing.  All  these  terms  indicate  an  ex- 
pression of  a  person's  conviction. 

In  one  sense,  to  €^rm  is  to  declare 
that  a  thing  is,  in  opposition  to  denying 
or  declaring  that  it  is  not ;  in  the  sense 
here  chosen,  it  signifies  to  declare  a  thing 
as  a  fact  on  our  credit.  To  asseverate  is 
to  declare  it  with  confidence.  To  vouch 
is  to  rest  the  truth  of  another's  declara- 
tion on  our  own  responsibility.  To  aver 
is  to  express  the  truth  of  a  declaration 
unequivocally.  To  protest  is  to  declare 
a  thing  solemnly,  and  with  strong  marks 
of  sincerity.  Affirmations  are  made  of 
the  past  and  present;  a  person  affirms 
what  he  has  seen  and  what  he  sees.  As- 
severations are  strong  qffirmaiiotts,  made 
in  cases  of  doubt  to  remove  every  impres- 
sion disadvantageous  to  one's  sincerity. 
Assurances  are  made  of  the  past,  present, 
and  future ;  they  mark  the  conviction  of 
the  speaker  as  to  what  has  been,  or  is, 
and  his  intentions  as  to  what  shall  be ; 


ihey  are  appeals  to  the  estimation  vldch 
another  has  in  one's  word.  Vmtekimff  n 
an  act  for  another ;  it  is  the  supportiiig 
of  another's  assumnee  by  oar  own.  Aver^ 
ring  is  employed  in  matters  of  fact;  wo 
aver  as  to  the  accuracy  of  details;  wo 
aver  on  positive  knowledge  that  sets  aaado 
all  question.  Protestations  are  Btronger 
than  either  OMseveraHons  or  oMsuranoesi 
they  are  accompanied  with  every  act, 
look,  or  gesture,  that  can  tend  to  impresa 
conviction  on  another. 

Affirmations  are  employed  in  giving 
evidence,  whether  accompanied  with  an 
oath  or  not ;  liars  deal  much  in  osKvero- 
tions  and  protestations.  People  ojKverols 
in  order  to  produce  a  conviction  of  their 
veracity ;  they  protest  in  order  to  obtain 
a  belief  of  their  innocence;  they  aver 
where  they  expect  to  be  believed.  As- 
surances are  altogether  personal;  they 
are  always  made  to  satisfy  some  one  o| 
what  they  wish  to  know  and  believe. 
We  ought  to  be  sparing  of  our  assuratuxs 
of  regard  for  another.  Whenever  we 
affirm  anything  on  the  authority  of  an- 
other, we  ought  to  be  particularly  cau- 
tious not  to  vouch  for  its  veracity  if  it  bo 
not  unquestionable. 

An  Infidel,  and  Ibar? 
Fear  what  ?  a  dream  ?  a  &ble  ?— How  thy  dread. 
Unwilling  evidenoe,  and  therefore  strong. 
Affords  my  cause  an  undesign'd  support ! 
How  disbelief  affirms  what  it  denies  I      YocMO. 

I  Jndge  in  this  case  as  Charles  the  Sectmd  vic- 
tualled his  navy,  with  the  bread  which  ome  of 
his  dogs  chose  of  several  pieces  thrown  befoira 
him,  rather  than  tnut  to  the  assevsraHoms  of 
the  victnallers.  axsats. 

My  learned  friend  eusured  roe  that  the  earth 
had  lately  received  a  shock  flrom  a  oomet  that 
crrosed  its  vertex. 


All  the  great  writers  of  the  Angostan  age,  ft>r 
whom  singly  we  have  so  great  an  esteem,  stand 
up  together  as  vouchers  for  one  another's  repn- 
tation.  Admmnc 

Among  ladies,  he  positively  averred  that  non- 
sense was  the  most  prevailing  part  of  eloquence, 
and  had  so  little  complaisance  as  to  say,  *'  a  wom- 
an is  never  taken  by  her  reason,  bat  always  \if 
her  passion.**  SniUb 

TO  AFFIKM,  ASSERT. 

AFFIRM,  V.  To  effirm,  asseverate,  AS- 
SERT, in  Latin  assertus,  participle  of  oa- 
sera,  compounded  of  <u  or  oc^  and  sero,  to 
connect,  signifies  to  connect  words  into  a 
proposition.  To  affirm  is  said  of  facta; 
to  assert,  of  opinions ;  we  t^rm  what  ^^ 
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know;  we  amerl  what  we  beliere.  Who- 
ever  <0hm»  what  he  does  not  know  to  be 
tnie  ia  guilty  of  falsehood ;  whoever  <». 
itrt$  what  he  cannot  prove  to  be  true  is 
guil^  of  folly.  We  contradict  an  ^r- 
we  confute  an  otaerltOM. 


Thai  this  man,  wise  and  Tirtnoos  m  ha  was, 
pa»rt  alw»ym  aiientan|ried  thrcogh  the  snares 
!«flifB,  it  would  be  prejudice  and  temerity  to 
jfirm,  JoBNsoir's  Lvs  or  Colums. 

It  is  «ter/arf  by  a  tmjric  poet,  that*  •  est  miser 
nemo  ntei  compantas  "— "  no  man  is  miserable, 
r?*  ■•.if  *»«>mpM«l  with  others  happier  than 
hmselt*'  This  position  is  not  strictly  and  phil- 
osophically true.  JoHMsoN. 

TO  AFFIX,  SUBJOIN,  ATTACH,  ANNEX. 

AFFIX,  in  Latin  affijou^  participle  of 
^^,  compounded  ot  a/ or  ad  and  Jiffo, 
10  ftr,  signifies  to  fix  to  a  thing.  SUB- 
JOIN is  compounded  of  ««^  andyotu,  sig- 
nifying to  jwn  to  the  lower  or  farther 
citremity  of  a  body.  ATTACH,  t^.  To 
iidhere,  ANNEX,  in  Latin  armezwty  par- 
ticiple of  annedOy  compounded  of  an  or 
dd  and  n^to,  to  knit,  signifies  to  knit  or 
tie  to  a  thing. 

To  offx  ia  to  put  anything  as  an  essen- 
tial  to  any  whole;  to  mbjom  is  to  put 
anything  as  a  subordinate  part  to  a 
whole:  in  the  former  case,  the  part  to 
which  it  is  pot  is  not  specified ;  in  the 
tatter,  the  syllable  9uh  specifies  the  ex- 
tremity  as  the  part :  to  attach  is  to  make 
one  person  or  thing  adhere  to  another  by 
*  particular  tie  mostly  in  the  moral  sense ; 
to  anfMz  is  to  bring  xhings  into  a  general 
connection  with  each  other.  A  title  is 
^faerf  to  a  book ;  a  few  lines  are  tubjoin^ 
«  to  a  letter  by  way  of  postscript ;  we 
^tocA  blame  to  a  person;  a  certoin  ter- 
ntoTy  is  OMusud  to  a  kingdom.  Letters 
»re  <^Pxed  to  words  in  order  to  modify 
their  sense,  or  names  are  €0xed  to  ideas: 
^  is  necessary  to  tuhjain  remarks  to 
what  requires  illustration:  we  are  apt 
from  prejudice  or  particular  circum- 
stancea  to  attach  disgrace  to  certain  pro- 
lessions,  which  are  not  only  useful  but 
important ;  papers  are  annexed  by  way  of 
appendix  to  some  important  transaction. 

^  tittt  has  settled  In  his  mind  determined 
"OjM^lth  names  ajgKs»«d  to  them,  will  be  able 
"•  <nscern  their  differences  one  from  another. 

Locke. 
JjjMttoe  to  the  opinion  which  I  would  wish 
»  tepressof  the  amteble  d^racter  of  fisistratus, 


I  tfO^n  to  this  paper  some  axpUattiov  of  fhi 
word  tyrant.  CoKuauuiDb 

As  our  nature  is  at  present  constituted,  aftaoA* 
sa  by  so  many  strong  connections  to  the  world 
of  sense,  and  enjoying  a  communication  so  feeble 
and  distant  with  the  world  of  spirits,  we  need 
fear  no  danger  from  cultivating  inten»urse  with 
the  latter  as  much  as  i  ossible.  Blaib. 

T^e  evils  inseparably  anntMd  to  the  present 
condition  are  numerous  and  afflictive.  Johmbon. 

TO  AFFLICT,  DISTRESS,  TROUBLE. 

Ai'FLlCT,  in  Latm  afiictut^  participle 
of  aJfUgo,  compounded  of  a/  or  ad  and 
Jitpo,  in  Greek  ^Xij3«,  to  press  hard,  sig- 
nifies to  bear  upon  any  one.  DISTREisfcJ, 
V.  Adverniy.  TROUBLE  signifies  to 
cause  a  tumult,  from  the  Latin  turlHt^ 
Greek  rv/d/Jjj  or  ^opvlio^,  a  tumult. 

When  these  terms  relate  to  outward 
circumstances,  the  first  expresses  more 
than  the  second,  and  the  second  more 
than  the  third.  People  are  c^licted  with 
grievous  maladies.  The  mariner  is  du. 
tretted  for  want  of  water  in  the  midst  of 
the  wide  ocean;  or  an  embarrassed 
tradesman  is  distressed  for  money  to 
maintain  his  credit.  The  mechanic  is 
troubled  for  want  of  proper  tools,  or  the 
head  of  a  family  for  want  of  good  do- 
mestics. 

A  melancholy  tear  affUcts  my  eye, 

And  my  heart  labors  with  a  sudden  sigh.  Frioi. 

I  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears 

When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke 

That  my  youth  suffered.  SHAKspEAmK. 

The  boy  so  (roubles  me 
TIs  past  enduring.  SHAKsr«AB& 

When  they  respect  the  inward  feelingg, 
(^ct  conveys  the  idea  of  deep  sorrow ; 
distress  that  of  sorrow  mixed  with  anxie 
ty ;  trouble  that  of  pain  in  a  smaller  de 
gree.  The  death  of  a  parent  afflicts , 
the  misfortunes  of  our  family  and  friends 
distress;  crosses  in  trade  and  domestic 
inconveniences  troftble.  In  the  season  of 
affliction  prayer  affords  the  best  consola- 
tion  and  surest  support.  The  assistance 
and  sympathy  of  friends  serve  to  relieve 
distress.  We  may  often  help  ourselves 
out  of  our  troubles^  and  remove  the  evil 
by  patience  and  perseverance.  Afflictiona 
may  be  turned  to  benefits  if  they  lead  a 
man  to  turn  inwardly  into  himself,  and 
examine  the  state  of  his  heart  and  con 
science  in  the  sight  of  his  Maker.  Tlie 
digresses  of  human  life  often  serv*  oiii| 
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to  enhance  the  value  of  our  pleasures 
when  we  regain  them.  Among  the  trou- 
blm  with  which  we  are  daily  assailed, 
many  of  them  are  too  trifling  for  us  to 
be  trouhUi  by  them. 

We  Utft  nigfat  received  a  piece  of  iU  newt  at 
oar  dub  which  very  sensibly  afflicted  eTcry  one 
of  OS.  I  question  not  bat  my  readers  tbemselTes 
wlU  be  troubled  at  the  hearing  of  iL  To  keep 
Item  no  longer  in  suspense,  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ley  is  dead.  ADDnoif . 

While  the  mind  contemplatea  distrtta,  it  is 
acted  upon  and  never  acts,  and  by  indulging  in 
this  contemplation  it  becomes  more  and  more 
unfit  for  action.  Cbaio. 

AFFUCnON,  GRIEF,  SORROW. 

AFFLICTION,  v.  To  <^.  GRIEF, 
from  ffrievey  in  German  ffrdmen,  Swedish 
gramga,  etc.  SORROW,  in  German  aorge^ 
etc.,  signifies  care,  as  well  as  sorrow. 

All  these  words  mark  a  state  of  suffer- 
ing which  differs  either  in  the  degree  or 
the  cause,  or  in  both.  Affliction  is  much 
stronger  than  grief;  it  lies  deeper  in  the 
soul,  and  arises  from  a  more  powerful 
cause ;  the  loss  of  what  is  most  dear,  the 
continued  sickness  of  our  friends,  or  a 
reverse  of  fortune,  will  all  cause  offlidion  : 
the  misfortunes  of  others,  the  failure  of 
our  favorite  schemes,  the  troubles  of  our 
country,  will  occasion  us  grief.  Sorrow 
is  less  than  grief;  it  arises  from  the  un- 
toward circumstances  which  perpetually 
arise  in  life.  A  disappointment,  the  loss 
of  a  game,  our  own  mistake,  or  the  negli- 
gences of  others,  cause  sorrow.  Affliction 
lies  too  deep  to  be  vehement ;  it  discov- 
ers itself  by  no  striking  marks  in  the  ex- 
terior ;  it  is  lasting,  and  does  not  cease 
when  the  external  causes  cease  to  act: 
fpHef  may  be  violent,  and  discover  itself 
by  loud  and  indecorous  signs ;  it  is  tran- 
sitory, and  ceases  even  before  the  cause 
which  gave  birth  to  it :  sorrow  discovers 
itself  by  a  simple  expression ;  it  is  still 
more  transient  than  grief  not  existing 
beyond  the  moment  in  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. A  person  of  a  tender  mind  is 
afflicted  at  the  remembrance  of  his  sins ; 
he  is  grieved  at  the  consciousness  of  his 
fallibility  and  proneness  to  error ;  he  is 
sorn/  for  the  faults  which  he  has  com- 
mitted. Affliction  is  allayed  :  grief  sub- 
sides :  sorrow  is  soothed. 
I  do  remember  now:  henceforth  Til  bcor 
AfflicUon,  till  it  do  cry  out  itself 
Enough,  enough,  and  die.  Sbaibpkaee. 


The  melancholy  sOeiiee  that  ffoUowt  banopon 
and  continues  until  he  has  recovered  himealf 
enough  to  reveal  his  mind  to  his  friend,  raiaea  ii 
the  spectators  a  grief  that  is  inexpreasible. 


The  meet  agreeable  olileets  recall  the  wrrom 
tor  her  with  whom  be  uwd  to  ei\|oy  them. 


TO  AFFORD,  YIELD,  PRODUCE. 

AFFORD  is  probably  changed  from 
afferredy  and  comes  from  the  Latin  ajftroy 
compounded  ot  af  or  ad  and  fero^  aign^ 
fying  to  bring  to  a  person.  YIELD,  in 
Saxon  gddan^  German  gdten^  to  pay,  re- 
store, or  give  the  value,  is  probably  con- 
nected with  the  Hebrew  ilad^  to  breed,  or 
bring  forth.  PRODUCE,  in  Latin  Dn>- 
dueo^  compounded  of  pro,  forth,  and  aueo, 
to  bring,  signifies  to  bring  out  or  into  ex- 
istence. 

With  afford  is  associated  the  idea  of 
communicating  a  part  or  property  of  some 
substance  to  a  person,  by  way  of  supply 
to  his  wants :  meat  affmb  nourishment 
to  those  who  make  use  of  it;  the  sun 
(ifords  light  and  heat  to  all  living  creat* 
ures. 

The  generous  man  in  the  ordinary  AcceptatJoa, 
without  respect  of  the  demands  of  his  flunily,  will 
soon  find  upon  the  foot  ot  his  account  that  he  has 
sacrificed  to  fools,  knaves,  flatterers,  or  the  de- 
servedly unhappy,  all  the  opportunities  otajford^ 
ing  any  future  assistance  where  it  ought  to  be. 

SiSBUl. 

To  yidd  is  the  natural  operation  of  any 
substance  to  give  up  or  impart  the  parts 
or  properties  inherent  in  it ;  it  is  the  nat- 
ural surrender  which  an  object  makes  of 
itself :  trees  yidd  fruit ;  the  seed  yields 
grain ;  some  sorts  of  grun  do  not  yield 
much  in  particular  soils,  and  in  an  ex- 
tended application  tre^  may  be  said  to 
yield  a  shade. 

Their  vines  a  shadow  to  tlieir  race  shall  yieldy 
And  the  same  hand  that  sowed  shall  reap  the 
field.  Pope 

Produce  conveys  the  idea  of  one  thing 
causing  another  to  exist,  or  to  spring  out 
of  it ;  it  is  a  species  of  creation,  the  for. 
mation  of  a  new  substance:  the  earth 
produces  a  variety  of  fruits ;  confined  air 
will  produce  an  explosion. 

Their  sharpened  ends  m  earth  their  footing  place, 
And  the  dry  poles  produce  a  living  race. 

DRTnnr. 

In  the  moral  application  they  are  sim- 
ilarly distinguished:  nothing  afards  so 
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^reat  a  aoope  for  ridicule  as  the  follies 
of  fashion ;  nothing  yiekb  so  much  satis- 
faction as  religion ;  nothing  produces  bo 
much  mischief  as  the  rice  of  drunken- 


Thls  is  the  consolation  of  all  good  men  anto 
irlumi  his  ahiqttity  affitrdeth  continual  comfort 
und  seenrltj.  Bbowm. 

The  mind  of  man  desireth  evermore  to  know 
be  troth,  according  to  the  most  Infitilible  cer- 
ainty  which  the  nature  of  things  can  yield. 

HOOKBR. 

In  the  times  we  are  now  surveying,  the  Chris- 
tian religion  showed  its  full  force  and  efficacy  on 
the  minds  of  men,  and  many  examples  demon* 
strated  what  great  and  generous  souls  it  was 
capable  of  i>ro<l«ioin^.  Asouom. 

TO  AFFORD,  SPARE. 

AFFORD,  V,  To  afford,  yield,  SPARE, 
in  German  iparetiy  Latin  parcOy  Hebrew 
perekj  to  preserve,  signifies  here  to  lay 
apart  for  any  particular  use. 

The  idea  of  deducting  from  one's  prop- 
erty with  convenience  is  common  to  these 
terms ;  but  afford  respects  solely  expenses 
which  are  no  more  than  commensurate 
with  our  income ;  tpare  is  said  of  things 
in  general,  which  we  may  part  with  with- 
out any  sensible  diminution  of  our  com- 
fort. There  are  few  so  destitute  that 
they  cannot  afford  something  for  the  re- 
lief of  others  who  are  more  destitute.  He 
who  has  two  things  of  a  kind  may  easily 
gpare  one. 

Aeoept  whate'er  iEneas  can  afford^ 
Untooch'd  thy  arms,  untaken  be  thy  sword. 

Dbtdbm. 

How  many  men,  in  the  common  concerns  of 

life,  lend  sums  of  money  which  they  are  not  able 

\o9pare!  Addison. 

AFFRONT,  INSULT,  OUTRAGE. 

AFFRONT,  in  French  affrwUe,  from 
the  Latin  ad  and  frofM,  the  forehead,  sig- 
nifies flying  in  the  face  of  a  person.  IN- 
SULT, in  French  intuUey  comes  from  the 
Latin  insuito,  to  dance  or  leap  upon.  The 
former  of  these  actions  marks  defiance, 
the  latter  scorn  and  triumph.  OUT- 
RAGE is  compounded  of  out  or  tUtery 
and  roffe  or  violencey  signifying  an  act  of 
extreme  violence. 

An  affront  is  a  mark  of  reproach 
shown  in  the  presence  of  others ;  it 
piques  and  mortifies :  an  insuU  is  an  at- 
tiak  made  with  insolence;   ii  irritates 


and  provokes:  an  outrage  combines  all 
that  is  offensive ;  it  wounds  and  injures. 
An  iutentioual  breach  of  politeness  is  an 
affront:  if  coupled  with  any  external  in- 
dication of  hostility,  it  id  au  inmli :  if  it 
break  forth  into  personal  violence,  it  is 
an  outrage.  Captious  people  construe 
every  innocent  freedom  into  an  affront. 
When  people  are  in  a  state  of  animosity, 
they  seek  opportunities  of  offering  each 
other  inguUt,  Intoxication  or  violent  pas- 
sion impels  men  to  the  commission  of  out- 


The  person  thus  conducted,  who  was  Hannl- 
hal,  seemed  much  disturbed,  and  could  not  forbear 
complaining  to  the  board  of  the  affronte  he  had 
met  with  among  the  Roman  historians. 

Addison. 

It  may  yery  reasonably  be  expected  that  the 
old  draw  upon  themselves  the  greatest  part  of 
those  ineufts  which  they  so  much  lament,  and 
that  age  is  rarely  despised  but  when  it  is  con- 
temptible. Johnson. 

This  is  the  round  of  a  passionate  man's  life; 
be  contracts  debts  when  he  Is  ftirions,  which  his 
virtue,  if  he  has  virtue,  obliges  him  to  discharge 
at  the  return  of  reason.  He  spends  his  time  in 
outrage  and  reparation.  Jobmson. 

AFRAID,  FEARFUL,  TIMOROUS,  TIMID. 

AFRAID  is  changed  from  afeared,  sig. 
nifying  in  a  state  of  fear.  FEARFUL, 
as  the  words  of  which  it  is  compounded 
imply,  signifies  full  of  fear.  TIMOROUS 
and  TIMID  come  from  the  Latin  iimidmy 
fearful,  /tmor,  fear,  and  timeOy  to  fear. 

The  first  of  these  epithets  denotes  a 
temporary  state,  the  three  last  a  habit  of 
the  mind.  A/raid  may  be  used  either  in 
a  physical  or  moral  application,  either  as 
it  rehites  to  ourselves  only  or  to  others ; 
fearful  and  timoroue  are  applied  only 
physically  and  personally ;  timid  is  most- 
ly used  in  a  moral  sense.  It  is  the  char, 
acter  of  the  fearful  or  timorous  person 
to  be  afraid  of  what  he  imagines  would 
hurt  himself ;  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
prospect  of  danger  to  exist  in  order  to 
awaken  fear  in  such  a  disposition :  it  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  timid  person  to 
be  afraid  of  offending  or  meeting  with 
something  painful  from  others ;  a  person 
of  such  a  disposition  is  prevented  from 
following  the  dictates  of  his  own  min'i 
Between  fearful  and  timorous  there  vf 
little  distinction,  either  in  sense  or  appli- 
cation, except  that  we  say  fearful  of  » 
thing,  not  timorous  of  a  thing. 
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To  )w  alwayi  afraid  of  kMlaff  Hfe  la.  Indeed, 
■earoelj  to  ei^oy  a  Ulb  that  can  dewrre  the  care 
of  pretervation.  Johnsoic. 

By  I  know  not  what  Irapatienre  of  ralllerv,  he 
U  wonderftilly  fMrful  of  being  thought  too  great 
a  believer.  Stkkls. 

Then  hhrd*  in  airy  apace  might  Mfely  move, 
And  tim'roM  hares  on  tkealSu  ■ecorely  rove. 

Drtdem. 

He  who  brinpi  with  him  into  a  chtmoroat 
rnultitade  tlie  timidUy  of  recluae  speculation, 
will  sniVer  himself  to  lie  driven  by  a  barst  of 
Uugbter  from  the  fortresses  of  demonstration. 

JouMaov. 

ajjter,  behind. 

AI*TER  respects  order;  BEHIND  re- 
spects position.  One  runs  after  a  person, 
or  stands  behind  his  chair.  Afier  is  used 
either  figuratively  or  literally ;  behind  is 
used  only  literally.  Men  hunt  after 
amusements ;  misfortunes  come  after  one 
another:  a  garden  lies  behind  a  house; 
a  thing  is  concealed  beliind  a  bush. 

Good  after  ill,  and  after  pain  delight, 
Alternate,  like  the  scenes  of  day  and  night. 

DaTI>KH. 

He  firsthand  close  behind  him  followed  she, 
For  sach  was  Proserpine's  severe  decree. 

Drtdim. 

TO    AGGRAVATE,  IRRITATE,  PROVOKE, 
EXASPERATE,  TANTAUZE. 

AGGRAVATE,  in  Latin  aggravate, 
participle  of  aggravo^  compounded  of  the 
intensive  syllable  ag  or  ad  and  grat>o^  to 
make  heavy,  signifies  to  make  very  heavy. 
IRRITATE,  in  Latin  irritaitu^  participle 
of  trrtto,  which  is  a  frequentative  from 
iro,  signifies  to  excite  anger.  PRO- 
VOKE, in  French  provoquer,  Latin  pro- 
voco,  compounded  of  pro,  forth,  and  voco, 
to  call,  signifies  to  challenge  or  defy. 
EXASPERATE,  Latin  exagperahu,  parti- 
ciple  of  exaspero,  is  compounded  of  the 
intensive  syllable  ex  and  asper,  rough,  sig- 
nifying to  make  things  exceedingly  rough. 
TANTALIZE,  in  French  tantaliiier,  Greek 
tavraXtZta,  comes  from  Tanialw,  a  king 
Of  Phrygia,  who,  having  offended  the  gods, 
was  destined,  by  way  of  punishment,  to 
stand  up  to  his  chin  in  water,  with  a  tree 
of  fair  fruit  hanging  over  his  head,  both 
of  which,  as  he  attempted  to  allay  his 
hunger  and  thirst,  fed  from  his  touch. 

All  these  words,  except  the  first,  refer 
to  the  feelings  of  the  mind,  and  in  fa- 
miliar discourse  that  also  bears  the  same 


signifioation,  but  otherwise  reepeota  ths 
outward  circumstances.  The  crime  of  rob. 
bery  is  aggravated  by  any  circumetaikoeB 
of  cruelty;  whatever  comes  acroM  the 
feelings  irritaU$  ;  whatever  awakens  an- 
ger provokm;  whatever  heightens  this 
anger  extraordinarily  esa^peraiet  /  what, 
ever  raises  hopes  in  order  to  fnistnte 
them  tantaluet.  An  appearance  of  un- 
concern  for  the  offence  and  its  oonse. 
quences  aggravatet  the  guih  of  the  of. 
fender ;  a  grating,  harsh  sound  irrHateg^ 
if  long  continued  and  often  repeated; 
angry  words  provoke^  particularly  when 
spoken  with  an  air  of  defiance :  when  to 
this  are  added  bitter  taunts  and  multi- 
plied provocations,  they  exatperaU:  the 
weather,  by  its  frequent  changes,  UuUa- 
lita  those  who  depend  upon  it  for  amuse- 
ment. Wicked  people  aggravide  their 
transgression  by  violence:  susceptible 
and  nervous  people  are  most  easily  tm- 
toted;  proud  people  are  quickly  pn^ 
voiced;  hot  and  fiery  people  are  soonest 
exaaperated;  those  who  wish  for  much, 
and  wish  for  it  eagerly,  are  oftenest  Im- 
Udued. 

As  If  nature  had  not  sown  evils  enough  ia  life, 
we  are  continually  adding  grief  to  gri^  and  a^ 
ffravatinff  the  comnx>n  calamity  hj  our  emel 
treatment  of  one  another.  Adduom. 

Me  irritated  many  of  hia  IHenda  in  Londoa 
so  much  by  his  letters,  that  they  withdrew  their 
contributions.  Johnson's  Lira  op  Savaos. 

The  animadversions  of  critics  are  commonly 
such  as  may  easily  provoke  the  aedateet  writer 
to  some  quickness  of  resentment.  JoBnaoN. 

Opposition  retards,  censure  eaoatperatee,  or 
neglect  depresses.  Josvatm. 

Can  we  think  that  religion  was  desifcned  only 
for  a  oontradiotion  to  nature ;  and  with  the  great- 
est and  most  hrational  tyranny  in  the  world  to 
tantaiuef  Soctil 

AGGRESSOR,  ASSAILANT. 

AGGRESSOR,  from  the  Latin  aggrw' 
9949,  participle  of  aggredufr^  compounded 
of  ag  or  ad^  and  gtidior,  to  step*  signifies 
one  stepping  up  to,  falling  upon,  or  at- 
tacking. ASSAILANT  comes  from  as- 
«»7,  in  French  omaifftV,  compounded  of 
09  or  ady  and  the  Latin  so/to,  to  leap  upon, 
signifies  one  leaping  upon  or  attacking 
any  one  vehemently. 

The  characteristic  idea  of  aggrestum  ia 
that  of  one  person  going  up  to  another 
in  a  hostile  manner,  and  by  a  natural  ex- 
tension of  the  sense  ^wmmfw^pg  i^  ^ 
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tack:  the  ehamctemtic  idea  of  amcdltn^ 
is  that  of  one  oommitting  an  act  of  vio- 
lence upon  another.  An  aggreswr  cffere 
to  do  aome  injury  either  by  word  or  deed ; 
an  ammkad  actually  commits  some  vio- 
lence :  the  former  commences  a  dispute, 
the  latter  carries  it  on  with  a  vehement 
and  direct  attack.  An  oggrewor  is  blam- 
able  for  giving  rise  to  quarrels:  an  oa- 
wl(ud  18  culpable  for  the  mischief  he 
does.  Were  there  no  ag^reaony  there 
would  be  no  disputes ;  were  there  no  os- 
milanis^  those  disputes  would  not  be  seri- 
ous. An  wagrestoT  may  be  an  asaailant^ 
or  an  mssaUanl  may  be  an  aggreaor^  but 
they  are  as  frequently  distinct. 

Where  one  is  the  agffrsMor,  and  in  pursuAnce 
of  his  first  Attack  kUls  tlie  other,  the  law  sup- 
poses the  action,  however  sudden,  to  be  malicious. 

JOHNSOM'S  LiPI  OP  SAVAOB. 

What  ear  so  fortifled  and  barr'd 
Against  the  tuneful  force  of  rocal  clianns, 
Bat  would  with  transport  to  such  sweet  anaU- 

ani9 
Stirrender  its  attention  ?  Masok. 

AGITATION,  TRKPIDATIOX,  TREMOR, 
EMOTION. 
AGITATION,  in  Latin  agitatio,  from 
(MgUoy  a  frequentative  of  offo^  to  act,  sig- 
nifies the  state  of  being  agitated  or  put 
into  action.  TREPIDATION,  in  Latin 
trepidaiioj  from  trepido,  to  tremble,  com- 
pounded of  tremo  and  pede,  to  tremble 
with  the  feet,  signifies  the  condition  of 
trembling  in  all  one's  limbs  from  head 
to  foot  TREMOR,  from  the  Latin  tre- 
mor^  signifiea  originally  the  same  state 
of  trembling.  EMOTION,  in  Latin  emo- 
tio^  from  emoiwiy  participle  of  einoveo^ 
oomponnded  of  e,  out  of,  and  moveo,  to 
move,  signifies  the  state  of  being  moved 
out  of  rest  or  put  in  motion. 

Affiiation  is  a  violent  action  backward 
and  forward  and  in  diiferent  ways.  It 
may  be  applied  either  to  the  body' or  the 
mind ;  the  body  may  be  agitated  or  thrown 
into  violent  and  irregular  motion,  either 
by  external  action  upon  it,  or  by  the  op- 
erations of  grief,  terror,  or  any  other 
passion;  the  mind  is  agitated  when  the 
thoughts  or  the  feelings  are  put  into  any 
violent  or  irregular  motion.  Tr^ndation^ 
like  the  former,  is  an  irregular  motion  of 
the  body,  but  (Uffers  both  in  the  manner 
and  eauae  of  the  motion ;  trepidation  is 
the  hvrried  trembling  motion  of  the  limbs 


in  performing  their  functions,  whence  we 
speak  of  doing  a  thing  with  trepidatum^ 
or  that  there  is  aJripiMUion  in  a  person's 
manner :  in  all  'cases  it  arises  from  a 
sentiment  of  fear  or  alarm. 

It  is  by  the  embarrassment  fhim  the  clothes 
and  the  offftaUon  that  people  are  thrown  into, 
fkom  finding  themselves  in  a  sitoation  they  had 
never  experienced  before,  that  so  many  lives  are 
lost  in  the  water.  Brtoone. 

The  sea  is  very  high  in  the  canal  of  Malta,  and 
our  Sicilian  servant  is  in  a  sad  trepidoH&n. 

Brtdonx. 

Agitation  and  trepidation  may  be  both 
applied  to  bodies  of  men  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals with  a  similar  distinction. 

Amidst  the  agitaHant  of  popnte  government, 
oocasions  will  sometimes  be  afforded  for  eminent 
abilities  to  break  forth  with  pecnUar  lustre. 

Blaik. 

His  first  action  of  note  was  in  the  battle  of  Le- 
panto,  where  the  success  of  that  great  day,  in 
such  trepidation  of  the  state,  made  every  man 
meritorious.  Wottok. 

Tremor  is  a  trembling  motion  of  the 
body,  differing  from  the  two  former  ei- 
ther in  the  force  or  the  causes  of  the 
action :  it  is  not  violent  nor  confined  to 
any  particular  part,  like  trepidation,  and 
may,  like  agitation,  arise  either  from 
physical  or  mental  causes.  There  may 
be  a  tremor  in  the  whole  body,  or  a  tre- 
mor in  the  voice,  and  the  like. 

He  fell  into  such  a  universal  tremor  of  all  his 
Joints,  that  when  going  his  tegs  trembled  under 
hhn.  Hbrtbt. 

Bmoiiofn  refers  solely  to  the  move' 
ments  of  the  mind,  and  is  therefore  to  be 
compared  only  with  agitation.  Emotion 
is  the  movement  of  a  single  feeling,  vary- 
ing with  the  object  that  awakens  it; 
there  may  be  emotion*  of  pleasure  as  well 
as  of  pain;  agitation  may  be  the  move- 
ment of  one  or  many  feelings,  but  those 
always  of  the  painful  kind.  Emotiom 
may  be  strong,  but  not  violent :  agitation 
will  always  be  more  or  less  violent. 

The  seventh  book  affects  the  imagination  like 
the  ocean  in  a  calm,  and  fills  the  mind  of  the 
reader  without  producing  in  it  anything  like  tu- 
mnlt  or  agitation.  Apdibon  ov  Miltok. 

The  description  of  Adam  and  Eve  as  they  first 
appeared  to  Satan  is  exquisitely  drawn,  and  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  fallen  angel  gate  upon  them 
with  all  those  em^*totiS  of  envy  in  which  he  is 
represented.  A^dmow  ow  Miltoit 
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ro  AOREK,  ACCEDE,  CONSENT,  COM  ^LY, 
ACQUIESCE. 

AGREE,  in  French  agreer^  from  gri, 
pleasure,  Latin  gratia^  favor,  liking ;  or 
from  the  Latin  gruo^  in  congruo^  to  ac- 
cord, signifies  to  be  in  accordance  or 
agreeable  with  each  other.  ACCEDE,  in 
lAtin  ooeedo,  ac  or  ad  and  cedo^  to  go  or 
come,  signifies  to  come  toward  another. 
CONSENT,  from  caiuentio^  or  eon^  cum, 
with,  together,  and  sentio,  to  think  or  feel, 
signifies  to  think  or  feel  in  unison.  COM- 
PLY, in  French  eomplaire,  Latin  eomplaeeo, 
or  com  and  placeo,  to  be  pleased,  signifies 
to  be  good-humored  with.  ACQUIESCE, 
in  Latin  ao^uiesro,  or  at,  ad,  to  or  with, 
and  guietco,  to  be  quiet,  signifies  to  rest 
contented  with. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  falling  in 
of  any  one  or  more  persons  in  any  mat- 
ter that  comes  before  their  notice.  Agree 
expresses  this  general  idea  without  any 
qualifications;  all  the  other  terms  ex- 
press different  modes  of  agreeing.  All 
may  agree  in  the  same  thing,  or  one  may 
agree  to  that  which  is  proposed;  acced- 
ing, complying,  and  acquiemng,  are  the 
acts  of  persons  individually;  contenting 
is  properly  the  act  of  numbers,  but  it  is 
also  the  act  of  individuals;  one  accedes 
to,  complies  with,  or  aequieiicea  in  a  thing ; 
many  consent,  or  one  contents,  to  a  thing. 
Agreeing  is  often  a  casual  act  not  brought 
about  by  the  parties  themselves;  the 
other  terms  denote  positive  acts,  varying 
in  the  motives  and  circumstances.  We 
accede  by  becoming  a  party  to  a  thing: 
those  who  accede  are  on  equal  terms ;  one 
objects  to  that  to  which  one  does  not  ac- 
cede; we  consent  to  a  thing  by  authoriz- 
ing it,  we  comply  with  a  thing  by  allow- 
ing it;  those  who  consent  or  comply  are 
not  on  equal  terms  with  those  in  whose 
favor  the  consent  is  given  or  compliance 
made ;  consenting  is  an  act  of  authority, 
complying  an  act  of  good-nature  or  weak- 
ness ;  one  refuses  that  to  which  one  does 
not  consent,  or  with  which  one  does  not 
comply;  to  acquiesce  is  quietly  to  admit ; 
it  is  a  passive  act,  dietAted  by  pnidenee 
or  duty ;  one  opposes  that  in  which  one 
does  not  acquiesce. 

To  agree  is  to  be  of  the  same  mind  in 
matters  of  opinion  or  feeling ;  it  is  well  for 
those  who  act  together  to  be  able  to  aaree. 


T  hava  teen  liiqalrfiiK  with  refEwd  to  tMr 
winter  season  <in  SIdly),  and  find  all  a{;rm  ihM 
it  is  much  preferable  to  that  of  Na|*iet. 

BaxDoioL 

The  term  agree  is,  however,  commonly 
used  in  regard  to  acting,  as  well  as  think- 
ing, in  the  ordinary  transactions  fd  life. 

We  agreed  to  adofit  the  tefcnt  as  the  orphsa 
son  of  a  distant  ralatkn  of  oar  own  name. 

CraauaLAKn 

To  accede  and  the  other  terms  are  with 
very  few  exceptions  employed  in  practical 
matters,  but  sometimes  otherwise:  to  ac- 
cede is  mostly  said  in  regard  to  that  which 
is  in  a  special  manner  proposed,  if  not 
recommended;  as  a  private  individual 
accedes  to  a  proposition;  a  plenipoten- 
tiary accedet  to  a  treaty. 

At  last  pertoasion,  menaces,  and  the  hnpend- 
ing  pressure  of  necessity,  conquered  her  Tirtne, 
and  she  acceded  to  the  frand.        CmBSBLAKD. 

To  content,  as  far  as  it  is  a  universal 
act,  is  applied  to  moral  objects ;  as  cus- 
toms are  introduced  by  the  content  of  the 
commtmity ;   but  as  the  act  of  one  or 
more  individuals,  it  is  applied  to  such 
practical  matters  as  interest  the  parties      i 
for  themselves  or  others ;  the  parliament      j 
consents  to  the  measures  of  the  ministry ; 
a  parent  consents  to  the  marriage  of  a      ' 
child.  I 

My  poverty,  hot  not  my  will,  ooneenU.  I 

Shakspkabi.      i 

Equals  consent  to  that  in  which  they     i 
have  a  common  interest.  ' 


Long  they  debate,  at  length  by  Joint  ooiMMf, 
Decree  to  sound  the  brother  king's  intent. 

LKwn 

Complying  is  used  in  the  sense  of  yield- 
ing to  the  request,  demands,  or  wishes  of 
another  for  the  sake  of  conformity. 

Inclination  will  at  length  come  OTer  to  reawn, 
although  we  can  never  force  reason  to  eomjAy 
with  inclination.  Adomon. 

Sometimes  in  the  general  sense  of  yield- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  the  community. 

There  are  seldom  any  public  dirersions  here 
(in  Sicily),  the  attending  which,  and  complying 
with  their  bad  hours,  does  often  more  than  «>nn- 
teract  all  tite  benefit  deriyed  from  the  climate. 

BarpoKr. 

To  acquiesce  is  applied  in  the  sense  of 
yielding  or  agreeing  to  that  which  is  de^ 
cided  upon  by  others. 
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The  Swta,  fearing  the  ooiiseqiiexiCM  of  fiirtber 
retlstuioe,  reluctantty  ciequieteed  in  tbe  pro- 

GVTHmiB. 


In  this  sense  we  aequUtce  in  the  dis- 
pensations of  Providence. 

We  oonceiTe  onnelTes  obliged  to  sabmit  unto 
and  twqvU$cs  in  all  the  dispenaationa  of  Frovi- 
denoe,  as  most  wiM  and  most  li^^teoos. 

Babbow. 

TO  AGRBK,  ACGOBD,  SUIT. 

AGREE  (v.  Affree^  Accede)  is  here  used 
fn  application  to  things  only.  ACCORD, 
in  French  accord^  from  the  Latin  chorda, 
the  string  of  a  harp,  signifies  the  same  as 
to  he  in  tune  or  join  in  tune.  SUIT,  from 
the  Latin  teaUutf  participle  of  teqiiar,  to 
follow,  signifies  to  be  in  a  line,  in  the  or- 
der a  thing  ought  to  be. 

An  agreement  between  two  things  re- 
quires an  entire  sameness ;  an  accordance 
supposes  a  considerable  resemblance;  a 
nUtabienesa  Implies  an  aptitude  to  coa- 
lesce. Opinions  affree,  feelings  accord, 
and  tempers  9uit.  Two  statements  agree 
which  are  in  all  respects  alike :  that  ac- 
eordt  with  our  feelings  which  produces 
pleasurable  sensations;  that  tuits  our 
taste  which  we  wish  to  adopt,  or,  in 
adopting,  gives  us  pleasure.  Where  there 
is  no  agreement  in  the  essentials  of  any 
two  accounts,  their  authenticity  may  be 
greatly  questioned:  if  a  representation 
of  anything  accords  with  what  has  been 
stated  from  other  quarters,  it  serves  to 
corroborate  it:  it  is  advisable  that  the 
ages  and  stations  as  well  as  tempers  of 
the  parties  should  be  suitable,  who  look 
forward  for  happiness  in  a  matrimonial 
connection. 

The  laurel  and  the  myrtle  sweeta  offres. 

Dbtdbm. 

Metre  aids,  and  is  adapted  to  the  memory ;  it 
aeeordH  to  music,  and  is  the  vehicle  of  enthusi- 
asm. CUMBBBLAMD. 

All  the  works  of  your  doctors  in  religion  and 
politics  have  been  put  into  their  hands,  and  you 
expect  that  they  will  apply  to  their  own  case  Just 
as  ranch  of  your  doctrines  and  examples  as  suit 
your  pleasure.  ,  Bubkb. 

TO  AGREE,  COIKCIDK,  CONCUR. 

AGREE  (v.  Agree,  Accede)  is  here  taken 
hi  its  application  to  both  persons  and 
things.  It  is  as  before  the  general  term. 
COINCIDE,  from  the  Latin  eon,  together, 
And  ineido,  to  fall,  implying  a  meeting  in 


a  certain  point,  and  CONCUR,  from  eon^ 
together,  and  curro,  to  nm,  implying  a 
running  in  the  same  course,  an  acting  to* 
gether  on  the  same  principles,  are  model 
of  agreeing. 

In  respect  to  (persons,  they  agree  eithei 
in  their  general  or  particular  opinions; 
they  comcide  and  concur  only  in  particU' 
lar  opinions.  A  person  coincides  in  opin- 
ion with  another  in  regard  to  specuUtivc 
matters,  but  concurs  with  another  in  r» 
gard  to  practical  matters;  to  coincide  ii 
only  to  meet  at  the  same  point,  but  tc 
concur  is  to  go  together  in  the  same  road 
or  in  the  same  course  of  conduct 

Since  all  affree,  who  both  with  Judgment  read, 
Tis  the  same  sun,  and  does  himself  succeed. 

Tatb. 

There  is  not  perhaps  any  couple  whose  dispo- 
sitions and  relish  of  life  are  so  perfectly  similar 
as  that  thetar  wills  constantly  coincide. 

Hawkbswobth. 

The  plan  being  thus  concerted,  and  my  cous- 
in's coneurrence  obtained,  it  was  immediately 
pat  in  execution.  Hawkbswobtb. 

In  respect  to  things,  they  agree  in  one, 
many,  or  every  point,  as  the  accounts  of 
different  persons,  times,  modes,  and  cir- 
cumstances agree:  things  coincide  or  meet 
at  one  point,  as  where  two  circumstances 
fall  out  at  the  same  time ;  this  is  a  coin- 
cidence: things  concur  if  they  have  the 
same  tendency  or  lead  to  the  same  point ; 
several  circumstances  must  sometimes 
concur  to  bring  about  any  particular 
event.  The  coincidence  is  mostly  acci 
dental,  the  concurrence  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  things. 

How  does  the  slender  stalk  of  the  rose  nffree 
with  the  bulky  head  under  which  it  bends  ?  But 
th«rose  is  a  beautiftil  flower ;  and  can  we  under- 
take to  say  that  it  does  not  owe  a  great  deal  of 
its  beauty  even  to  that  disproportion  ?      Bcbbk. 

A  coincidence  of  sentiment  may  easily  happen 
without  any  communication,  since  there  are  many 
occasions  on  which  all  reasonable  men  will  think 
alike.  JooftsoN. 

Eminence  of  station,  greatness  of  effect,  and  all 
the  fkvors  of  fortune,  must  concur  to  place  ex- 
cellence in  pnbllc  view.  Johnsob. 

AGREEABLE,  PLEASANT,  PLEASING. 

Thr  two  first  of  these  epithets  ap- 
proach so  near  in  sense  and  application, 
that  they  can  with  propriety  be  used  in- 
differently, the  one  for  the  other ;  yet 
there  is  an  occasional  diiference  which 
may  be  clearly  defined.    The  AGREE- 
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ABLE  is  that  which  agrees  with  or  suits 
Ihe  character,  temper,  and  feelings  of  a 
person;  the  PLEASANT  that  which 
pleases;  the  PLEASING  that  which  is 
adapted  to  please.  AgreeabU  expresses 
a  feeling  less  Ti^id  than  pUeuant :  people 
of  the  soberest  and  gravest  character 
may  talk  of  passing  affreeable  hours,  or 
enjoying  agreeable  society,  if  those  hours 
were  passed  agreeably  to  their  turn  of 
mind,  or  that  society  suited  their  taste ; 
but  the  young  and  the  gay  will  prefer 
pLeam»U  society,  where  vivacity  and  mirth 
prevail,  suitable  to  the  tone  of  their  spir- 
its. A  man  is  agreeable  who  by  a  soft 
and  easy  address  contributes  to  the 
amusement  of  others ;  a  man  is  pleaaarU 
who  to  this  softness  adds  affability  and 
communicativeness.  Pleasing  marks  a 
sentiment  less  vivid  and  distinctive  than 
either.  A  pleasing  voice  has  something 
in  it  which  we  like;  an  agreeable  voice 
strikes  with  positive  pleasure  upon  the 
ear.  A  pleasing  countenance  denotes 
tranquillity  and  contentment ;  it  satisfies 
us  when  we  view  it :  a  pleasant  counte- 
nance bespeaks  happiness;  it  gratifies 
the  beholder,  and  invites  him  to  look 
upon  it. 

To  divert  nie«  I  took  np  a  volume  of  Staakspeare, 
where  I  chanced  to  east  my  eye  apon  a  part  in 
the  tragedy  of  Richard  the  Third  which  filled 
my  mind  with  an  agreeable  horror.        Sizelk. 

Pleasant  the  sun 
When  first  on  this  delightiUl  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams.  Milton. 

Nor  this  alone  t*  indulge  a  vain  delight. 
And  make  a  plecteing  prospect  for  the  sight. 

Drtden. 

AGREEMENT,  CONTRACT,  COVENANT, 
COMPACT,  BARGAIN. 

AGREEMENT  signifies  what  is  agreed 
to  («.  To  agree).  CONTRACT,  in  French 
tontrat^  from  the  Latin  eontractus,  parti- 
ciple of  conirahOy  to  bring  close  together 
or  bind,  signifies  the  thing  thus  contracted 
or  bound.  COVENANT,  in  French  rtm- 
venantf  Latin  cofiventuSy  participle  of  eon- 
venio,  to  meet  together  at  a  point,  signi- 
fies the  point  at  which  several  meet,  that 
is,  the  thing  agreed  upon  by  many.  COM- 
PACT, in  Latin  eompaehtSy  participle  of 
eompingOy  to  bind  close,  signifies  the  thing 
to  which  people  bind  themselves  close. 
BARGAIN,  from  the  Welsh  bargan,  to 


contract  or  deal  for,  signifies  the  act  ol 
dealing,  or  the  thing  dealt  for. 

An  agrwmeni  is  general,  and  applies 
to  transactions  of  every  description,  but 
particularly  such  as  are  made  between 
single  individuals,  in  cases  where  the 
other  terms  are  not  so  applicable ;  a  ecm- 
trad  is  a  binding  'agreement  between  in> 
dividuals;  a  simple  agreement  may  be 
verbal,  but  a  cotUract  must  be  written 
and  legally  executed:  covenant,  in  the 
technical  sense,  is  an  agreement  by  deed, 
but  in  the  general  sense  a  solemn  agree- 
menl ;  a  compact  is  an  agreement  among 
numbers ;  a  covenant  may  be  a  national 
and  public  transaction ;  a  compact  re- 
spects individuals  as  members  of  a  com- 
munity, or  communities  with  each  other 
who  are  compacted  together:  a  AofyotN, 
in  its  proper  sense,  is  an  agreement  solely 
in  matters  of  trade,  but  applies  figura- 
tively in  the  same  sense  to  other  objects. 
The  simple  consent  of  parties  constitutes 
an  agreement;  certain  solemnities  are 
necessary  to  make  a  contract  or  covenant 
valid ;  a  tacit  sense  of  mutual  obligation 
in  all  the  parties  gives  virtue  to  a  com- 
pact; an  assent  to  stipulated  terms  of 
sale  may  form  a  bargain. 

Friends  make  an  agreement  to  meet  at 
a  certain  time ;  two  tradesmen  enter  into 
a  contract  to  carry  on  a  joint  trade ;  and 
if  it  be  under  hand  and  seal,  the  stipu- 
lations therein  contained  are  technically 
called  covenants:  in  the  Society  of  Free- 
masons, every  individual  is  bound  to  se- 
crecy by  a  solemn  compact:  the  trading 
part  of  the  community  are  continually 
striking  bargains. 

Frog  had  given  his  word  that  he  would  UMet 
the  above-mentioned  company  at  the  Salatatkm, 
to  talk  of  this  agreement. 

AaavTHMor's  Hirobt  or  Joan  Bcii. 

Tt  is  impossible  to  see  the  long  scrolls  in  which 
every  contract  is  included,  with  all  their  ap- 
pendages of  seals  and  attesUtions,  without  woo- 
dering  at  the  depravity  of  those  beings  who  moat 
be  restrained  flrom  violation  of  promiid  Vy  auch 
formal  and  public  evidences.  Jobhsoii. 

These  flashes  of  blue  lightning  gave  the  sign 
Oi covenants  broke ;  three  peals  of  thunder  Join. 

Dktdsm. 

In  the  beginnings  and  first  estabHshment  ol 
speech,  there  was  an  implicit  compact  among 
men,  founded  upon  common  use  and  content,  that 
such  and  such  words  or  voloes,  acttons  or  gest- 
ures, should  be  means  or  signs  wherebj  ttoqr 
would  express  or  convey  thefr  thooiphts  one  ta 
another.  Sovn. 
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W^e  see  men  frequently  dezterons  and  ahvp 
enOUcfh  in  making  a  bargain,  who,  if  yon  reason 
with  them  ahont  matters  of  religion,  appear  per- 
fectly stupid.  Locks. 

AIM,  OBJECT,  END,  VI KW. 

AIM  is  mostly  derived  from  the  old 
French  exmer  or  aesmer^  Latin  ceMimo^ 
Irish  and  Gaelic  amaa^  hitting  or  mark- 
In^,  signifying  the  thing  looked  at  with 
the  eye  or  the  mind,  consequently  the 
particular  point  to  which  one*s  efforts  are 
directed,  which  is  had  always  in  view,  and 
to  the  attainment  of  which  everything  is 
made  to  bend.  OBJECT,  from  the  Latin 
ofijeetut^  participle  of  ob  and  jacio,  to  lie 
in  the  way,  is  more  vague ;  it  signifies 
the  thhig  that  lies  before  us ;  we  pursue 
it  by  taking  the  necessary  means  to  ob- 
tain it;  it  becomes  the  fruit  of  our  labor. 
EXD,  in  the  improper  sense  of  «irf,  is 
Ktdl  more  general,  signifying  the  thing 
that  ends  one^s  wishes  and  endeavors ;  it 
'»  the  result  not  only  of  action,  but  of 
combined  action ;  it  is  the  consummation 
of  a  scheme ;  we  must  take  the  proper 
measures  to  arrive  at  it. 

The  aim  is  that  which  the  person  has 
in  his  own  mind:  it  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  indiridual  whether  it  be 
good  or  bad,  attainable  or  otherwise ;  the 
offjeet  lies  in  the  thing ;  it  is  a  matter  of 
choice,  it  depends  upon  accident  as  well 
as  design,  whether  it  be  worthy  or  un- 
worthy ;  the  «m;  is  that  which  follows  or 
terminates  any  oonrse  or  proceeding ;  it 
depends  upon  the  means  taken,  whether 
the  end  is  arrived  at  or  not.  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  Christian  to  live  peaceably ;  it 
is  a  mark  of  dulness  or  folly  to  act  with- 
out an  object;  it  is  sophistry  to  suppose 
that  the  end  will  justify  the  means. 

Cunning  has  only  private,  selfish  aim*,  and 
sticks  at  nothing  which  may  make  them  suci-eed. 

Addison. 

We  should  tnffldently  weigh  the  cH^fcU  of 
our  hope,  whether  they  be  such  as  we  may  rea- 
sonably expect  fh)m  them  what  we  propose  in 
their  fruition.  Addison. 

Liberty  and  truth  are  not  in  themselves  desir- 
able, hut  only  as  they  relate  to  a  farther  €nd. 

Bekkxlet. 

Aim  and  VIEW,  from  tfwfoo,  to  see  or 
look  at,  are  both  acts  of  the  mind,  but 
the  aim  is  that  which  the  mind  particu- 
larly sets  before  itself  as  a  thing  to  be 
•btaioed ;  the  view  is,  generally  speakmg, 


whatever  the  mind  sets  before  itself, 
whether  by  way  of  opinion  or  motive; 
a  person's  view%  may  be  interested  or  dis- 
interested, correct  or  false.  The  aim  is 
practical  in  its  operations ;  the  view  is  a 
matter  rather  of  contemplation  than  of 
practice. 

Our  aim  is  happiness ;  'tis  yours,  *tis  mine. 
Yet  lew  attain  it,  if  'twas  e'er  attained. 


Not  present  good  or  ill,  the  Joy  or  cune. 

But  fhture  view%  of  better  or  of  worse.      Fops. 

TO  AIM,  POnn',  LEVEL. 

AIM,  signifying  to  take  aim  (tr.  ^tm), 
is  to  direct  one's  aim  toward  a  point. 
POINT,  from  the  noun  /win/,  signifies  to 
direct  the  point  to  anything.  LEVEL, 
from  the  adjective  level,  signifies  to  put 
one  thing  on  a  level  or  in  a  line  with  an- 
other. 

Aim  expresses  more  than  the  other 
two  words,  inasmuch  as  it  denotes  a  di- 
rection  toward  some  minute  point  in  an 
object,  and  the  others  imply  direction  to- 
ward the  whole  objects  themselves.  We 
aim  at  a  bird ;  we  poitU  a  cannon  against 
a  wall;  we  Uvel  a  cannon  at  a  wall. 
Poinding  is  of  course  used  with  most  pro- 
priety  in  reference  to  instruments  that 
have  points ;  it  is  likewise  a  less  decisive 
action  than  either  earning  or  levelling, 
A  stick  or  a  finger  may  be  pointed  at  a 
person,  merely  out  of  derision ;  but  a 
blow  is  levelled  or  aimed  with  an  express 
intent  of  committing  an  act  of  violence. 

Their  heads  from  aiming  blows  they  bear  afior, 
With  clashing  gauntlets  then  provoke  the  war. 

Drtdbh. 
If  they  persist  in  pointing  their  batteries  to 
(at)  particular  persons,  no  laws  of  war  forbid  the 
making  reprisals.  Adduok. 

He  calls  on  Bacchus,  and  {nropounds  the  prize: 
The  groom  his  ibttow-groom  at  butts  defies. 
And  bends  his  bow,  and  levela  with  his  eyes. 

DaTDSH. 

The  same  analogy  is  kept  up  in  their 
figurative  application.  The  shafts  ol 
ridicule  are  but  too  often  aimed  with  lit- 
tie  effect  against  the  follies  of  fashion : 
remarks  which  seem  merely  to  point  at 
others,  without  being  expressly  addressed 
to  them,  have  always  a  bad  tendency ;  it 
has  hitherto  been  the  fate  of  infidels  to 
lei'd  their  battery  of  sneers,  declamation, 
and  sophistry  against  the  Christian  relig- 
ion only  to  strengthen  the  oonvictioii  el 
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ht  lubUme  tratba  in  th«  mindB  of  man- 
kind at  Urge. 

Another  kind  thore  is,  which  althoof  h  w«  de- 
sire fbr  iteelf,  u  beelth  and  vlrtiie  end  knowl- 
edge, nevertheleee  thejr  ere  not  the  leat  merk 
whereet  we  aim^  hot  heve  their  ftartlier  end 
wlwreiinto  tiiey  ere  referred.  Hookxb. 

The  story  elylj  pointt  et  yon.       CuifWf.sim. 

Which  eemest  wish  he  (St  Gregory  Nestan- 
en)  sorelT  did  not  meen  to  Uvel  egeinat  tiie  or- 
linence  of  Qod,lmt  egeinat  thet  whkh  lately  he- 
;an  to  be  intruded  by  men.  Babbow. 

TO  AIM,  ASnitB. 

AIM  (v.  Aim)  includes  efforts  as  well 
M  views,  in  obtaining  an  object  AS- 
PIRE, from  Off  or  od;  to  or  after,  and 
^ro,  to  breathe,  comprehends  views, 
wishes,  and  hopes  to  obtain  an  object 

We  otm  at  a  certain  proposed  point  by 
endeavoring  to  gain  it ;  we  a^)ure  after 
that  which  we  think  ounelves  entitled  to, 
and  flatter  ourselves  with  gaining.  Many 
men  otm  at  riches  and  honor :  it  is  the 
lot  of  but  few  to  a^rire  to  a  throne.  We 
aim  at  what  is  attainable  by  ordinary  ef- 
forts ;  we  a^nre  after  what  is  great  and 
anusual,  and  often  improper. 

Whether  seel  or  moderetion  be  the  point  we 
aim  et.  let  as  keep  Are  oat  of  the  one,  end  fhiet 
Mt  of  the  other.  Anmeon. 

Aspiringtobo  gods,  if  angels  fell. 
Airing  to  be  engels,  men  rebeL  Fori. 

AIR,  MANNBB. 

AIB,  in  Latin  aer^  Greek  cqfp,  comes 
from  the  Hebrew  aoTy  because  it  is  the 
vehicle  of  light ;  hence  in  the  figurative 
sense,  in  which  it  is  here  taken,  it  de- 
notes an  appearance.  MANNER,  in 
French  maniere,  comes  probably  from 
mmer,  to  lead  or  direct,  signifying  the  di- 
rection of  one's  movements. 

Air  lies  in  the  whole  person ;  nutnner 
is  confined  to  the  action  or  tne  move- 
mont  of  a  single  limb.  A  man  has  the 
ott*  of  a  common  person ;  it  discovers  it- 
self in  all  his  mamun.  An  tdr  strikes 
ftt  the  first  glance,  whether  the  person  be 
in  motion  or  at  rest;  the  manner  can 
only  be  seen  when  the  person  is  in  action : 
it  develops  itself  on  closer  observation. 
Some  people  have  an  air  about  tiiem 
which  displeases ;  but  their  mannen  af- 
terward win  upon  those  who  have  a  far- 
ther intercourse  with  them.  An  air  is 
hidicafive  of  a  state  of  mind ;  it  may  re- 
sult either  from  a  natural  or  hahJtnal 


mode  of  thinking:  aftMMnerto  1 
of  the  education ;  it  is  produced  by  ei- 
temal  drcumstanoes.  An  air  Is  noble 
or  simple,  it  marks  an  devation  or  smi- 
plidty  of  character:  a  manner  is  rude, 
rustic,  or  awkward,  for  want  of  culture, 
good  society,  and  good  example.  We 
assume  an  otr,  and  affect  a  manner. 

The  air  she  geTO  herself  wis  ttiat  of  a  roaip 
taggIrL  

The  biqr  to  well  feehiOMd,  end  wffl  < 
into  a  graoeAil  mummer. 


AIR,  MIXN,  LOOK. 

AIR,«.^tr.  MI£N,inGeimaiiimoic, 
comes,  as  Adelung  supposes,  from  makm, 
to  move  or  draw,  be<muse  the  lines  of 
the  face  which  constitute  the  mien  in 
the  German  sense  are  drawn  toffether. 
LOOK  signifies  properly  a  mode  c«  kxA- 
ing  or  appearing. 

The  exterior  of  a  person  Is  ooD^>re- 
hended  in  the  sense  of  all  these  words. 
Air  depends  not  only  on  the  countenance, 
but  the  stature,  carriage,  and  action: 
mien  respects  the  whole  outward  appear- 
ance, not  excepting  the  dress :  look  de- 
pends altogether  on  the  face  and  its 
changes.  Air  marks  any  settled  state 
of  the  mind :  mten  denotes  any  state  of 
the  outward  circumstances :  look  any  in- 
dividual movement  of  the  mind.  We 
may  judge  by  a  person^s  cnr,  that  he  has 
a  confident  and  fearless  mind ;  we  may 
judge  by  his  sorrowful  mMii,  that  he  has 
substantial  cause  for  sorrow;  and  by 
sorrowful  looke,  that  he  has  some  partial 
or  temporary  cause  for  sorrow.  We  talk 
of  doing  anything  with  a  particular  otr; 
of  having  a  mien;  of  giving  a  look.  An 
innocent  man  will  answer  his  accusers 
with  an  otr  of  composure;  a  person^s 
whole  mien  sometimes  bespeaks  his 
wretched  condition ;  a  look  is  sometimes 
given  to  one  who  acts  in  concert  by  way 
of  intimation. 

The  trath  of  it  is,  the  a<r  is  generslly  nothing 
else  but  the  inwerd  disposition  of  the  mind  i     ' 
risible. 


How  sleek  their  tooC»,  how  goodly  is  their  miam 
When  big  they  stmt  beUnd  a  doable  chfai ! 


What  chief  is  this  thet  visits  ns  from  fer. 
Whose  geDeat  mien  bespeeks  htan  treln'd  te 

werP 
How  in  the  loake  does  oeosdooi  guilt 
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TKRROR,  FBIOHT,  OONSTBBNA- 
TION. 

ALARM  is  generally  deriTed  from  the 
French  ^iarmtTy  compounded  of  al  or  ad 
and  ojiwai,  arms,  signifying  a  cry  to  arms, 
a  signal  of  danger,  a  call  to  defence ;  bat 
it  may  with  greater  reason  be  derived 
from  the  German  Idrmm,  to  sound  or  to 
glre  a  sound  by  way  of  signal  TER- 
ROR, in  Latin  terroVy  comes  from  ierreo, 
to  produce  fear.  FRIGHT,  from  the 
German  /ureM,  fear,  signifies  a  state  of 
fear.  CONSTERNATION,  in  Latin  eon- 
jdemahu,  from  constemo^  to  lay  low  or 
prostrate,  expresses  the  mixed  emotion 
of  terror  and  amazement  which  oon- 
fovuids. 

Alarm  springs  from  any  sudden  signal 
that  announces  the  approach  of  danger. 
Terror  springs  from  any  event  or  phe- 
nomenon that  may  serve  as  a  prognostic 
of  some  catastrophe.  It  supposes  a  less 
distinct  view  of  danger  than  alarm^  and 
affords  room  to  the  imagination,  which 
commonly  magnifies  objects.  Alarm 
thereforo  makes  us  nm  to  our  defence, 
and  terror  disarms  us.  Fright  is  a  less 
vivid  emotion  than  either,  as  it  arises 
from  the  simple  appearance  of  danger. 
It  is  more  personal  than  either  alarm  or 
terror;  for  we  may  be  alarmied  or  terri- 
jSed  for  others,  but  we  are  mostly  fright- 
ened for  ourselves.  Comdemation  is 
stronger  than  either  terror  or  affright; 
it  springs  from  the  view  of  some  very 
serious  eril,  and  commonly  affects  many. 
Alarm  affects  the  feelings,  terror  the  un- 
derstanding, and  fright  the  senses ;  eon- 
etemation  seizes  the  whole  mind,  and  be- 
nnmbs  the  faculties.  Cries  alarm  ;  hor- 
rid spectacles  ^«*ri/^;  a  tumult /r^A/»u; 
a  sudden  calamity  fills  with  ametemation. 
One  is  filled  with  alarm^  seized  with  ter- 
ror ,  overwhelmed  with  fright  or  eowiter- 
naikm.  We  are  alarmed  for  what  we 
apprehend ;  we  are  terrified  by  what  we 
imagine ;  we  are  frightened  by  what  we 
see;  eoruftematien  may  be  produced  by 
what  we  learn. 

None  80  renown'd 
inih  tmfWng  brass  to  kindle  fierce  alarme. 

Drtdbn. 

I  waJ  onee  In  a  mixed  assembly,  th«t  was  ftall 
sf  Bplse  and  mtrth,  when  on  a  sodden  an  old 
woman  nnlocklly  observed  there  were  thirteen 
sf  as  tai  oonpanj.  The  remark  stmck  a  panic 
Urror  toto  sevcnU  of  ns.  Anmsoiv. 


I  have  known  a  soldier  that  has  entsced  a 
breaeli,  t^Jfrighted  at  his  own  shadow. 


Thesonof  FsUaseeased;  the  chlefe  aroond. 
In  silence  wiapped.  In  oonttemaHim  drown'd. 


Auumncss,  alacbitt. 

ALERTNESS,  from  ale%,  a  wing,  desig- 
nates corporeal  activity  or  readiness  for 
action.  ALACRITY,  from  aeer,  sharp, 
brisk,  designates  mental  activity.  We 
proceed  with  alertneu  when  the  body  is 
in  its  full  vigor ;  we  proceed  with  afaerUff 
when  the  mind  is  in  full  pursuit^of  an 
object 

The  wings  that  waft  on:  riches  ont  of  sight 
Grow  on  the  gamester's  elbows ;  and  the  ateri 
And  nimble  motion  of  those  restless  Joints 
That  never  ttrs,  soon  fiuis  them  all  awaj. 

Cowran. 

In  dreams  it  is  wonderftil  to  obserre  with  what 
■prightUness  and  €tlaerity  the  soul  exerts  her- 
self. APOiaoir. 

ALL,  WHOLB. 

ALL  and  WHOLE  are  derived  from 
the  same  source,  that  is,  in  German  oA 
and  heU,  whole  or  sound,  Dutch  off,  hd^ 
or  heel,  Saxon  oZ,  tfo/,  Danish  a/,  aid,  Greek 
okoQy  Hebrew  ckol  or  hoi. 

All  respects  a  number  of  individuals ; 
whole  respects  a  single  body  with  its  com- 
ponents :  we  have  not  all,  if  we  have  not 
the  whole  number ;  we  have  not  the  whole, 
if  we  have  not  all  the  parts  of  which  it  is 
composed.  It  is  not  within  the  limits  of 
human  capacity  to  take  more  than  a  par- 
tial survey  of  all  the  interesting  objects 
which  the  whole  globe  contains.  When 
applied  to  spiritual  objects  in  a  general 
sense,  all  is  preferred  to  whole;  but  when 
the  object  is  specific,  whole  is  preferable : 
thus  we  say,  all  hope  was  lost ;  but,  our 
whole  hope  rested  in  this. 

It  will  be  asked  how  the  drama  moves  if  it  is 
not  credited.  It  is  credited  with  aU  the  credit 
dne  to  a  drama.  Jomcsoir. 

The  whole  history  of  this  celebrated  republic 
(Athens)  is  but  one  tissue  of  rashness,  folly,  in- 
gratitude, Injustice,  tumult,  Ti<^nce,  and  tyran- 
ny. Brass. 

ALL,  EVERT,  EACH. 

ALL  is  collective;  EVERT  sinele  or 
individual ;  EACH  distributive.  All  and 
everg  are  universal  in  their  signification ; 
eoeA  is  restrictive:  the  former  are  used 
in  speaking  of  great  numbers ;  the  latter 
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is  applicable  to  small  numbers.  Att  men 
are  not  born- with  the  same  talent,  either 
in  degree  or  kuid ;  but  eveiy  man  has  a 
talent  peculiar  to  himself:  a  {Muent  di- 
vides his  property  among  his  children, 
and  gives  to  each  his  due  share. 

The  yoaikf:  fellows  wert  uli  la  their  Sondajr 
clothes,  and  made  a  good  appearance. 

BaTDOirc. 

Krery  man's  performances,  to  be  rightly  esti  • 
mated,  most  be  compared  to  the  state  of  the  age 
tn  which  he  lived.  Johmson. 

Taken  singly  and  indiyidiially,  it  might  be  dif- 
ficult ^  conceive  how  titeh  event  wrought  for 
good.  They  must  be  viewed  in  tlieir  conse- 
quences and  effects.  Blair. 

TO  ALLAY,  SOOTHE,  APPEASE,  MITI- 
GATE, A8SUA0B. 

To  ALLAY  is  compounded  of  al  or  ad^ 
and  lay^  to  lay  to  or  by,  Bignifying  to  lav 
a  thiiig  to  rest,  to  abate  it  SOOTHE 
probably  comes  from  swwt^  which  is  in 
Swedish  sot^  Low  German,  etc., ««/,  and  is 
doubtless  connected  with  the  Hebrew  mU^ 
to  allure,  invite,  compose.  APPEASE, 
in  French  np/tttiser,  is  compoimded  of  af 
or  ml  and  ;wtjr,  peace,  signifying  to  quiet. 
MITIGATE,  from  mitis,  meek,  gentle,  sig- 
nifies to  make  gentle  or  easy  to  be  borne. 
ASSr  A(tE  is  compounded  of  as  oc  ad  and 
sumfr^  from  the  Latin  stuui^  perfect  of  fua- 
dco^  to  persuade,  and  sitaviji,  sweet,  signi- 
fying to  treat  with  gentleness,  or  to  ren- 
der easy. 

All  these  terms  indicate  a  lessening  of 
something  painful.  In  a  physical  sense 
an  irritating  pain  is  allayed;  a  wounded 
part  is  soothed  by  aflfording  ease  and  com- 
fort Extreme  "heat  or  thirst  is  allaifed; 
extreme  hunger  is  appeased;  a  punish- 
ment or  sentence  is  mitigated, 

Withont  expecting  the  return  of  hunjrer,  they 
eat  for  an  appetite,  and  prepare  dtehes  not  to 
allay,  but  to  excite  it  Addison. 

To  sootht  the  pangs 
Of  dying  worth,  and  from  the  patriot's  breast 
(Backward  to  mingle  in  detested  war, 
But  foremost  when  engaged)  to  turn  the  death, 
And  numberless  such  offices  (tf  love 
Daily  and  nightly,  zealous  to  perform. 

Thoxson. 
Tl»e  rest 
They  cut  in  legs  and  fillets  for  the  feast. 
Which  drawn  and  ser^'ed,  their  hunger  thev  ap- 
psase.  Drtden. 

^^^  I  undertook 

Bafbre  thee  and  not  repenting,  this  obtain 
Wright,  that  I  may  mitigate  their  doom. 

Mn-roN. 


In  a  moral  sense  one  Jlmifs  what-  k 
f errid  and  vehement ;  one  woihrn  what  ii 
distressed  or  irritated ;  one  appeaaa  what 
is  tumultuous  and  boisterous ;  one  miii' 
gaies  the  pains  of  others,  or  what  is  rig- 
orous and  severe ;  one  auMogm  grief  oi 
aifiictions.  Nothing  is  so  calculated  ts 
aUmf  the  fervor  of  a  distempered  imagioa. 
tion  as  prayer  and  religious  meditation: 
religion  has  everything  in  it  whi<^  can 
woBu  a  wounded  conscience  by  present- 
ing it  with  the  hope  of  pardon,  that  cai 
appease  the  angry  passions  by  giving  oi 
a  sense  of  our  own  sinfulness  and  need 
of  God^s  pardon,  and  that  can  aentage  the 
bitterest  griefs  by  affording  us  the  bright- 
est prospects  of  future  bliss. 

If  I  can  any  way  aeeuage  privale  iiiflamnia> 
tions,or  aliny  public  ferments,  I  shall  apply  my 
self  to  it  with  the  utmost  endeavors. 


Nature  has  given  all  the  little  arU  of  sootMmi 
and  blandishing  to  the  female.  ADonoa. 

Attendant  flattVy  counts  his  myriads  oVr, 
Till  counted  myriads  soothe  his  pride  no  more. 

Clutron  is  no  sooner  appeased^  and  the  triple 
headed  dog  laid  asleep,  iMit  ^neas  makes  hia  en> 
trance  into  the  dominions  of  Pinto.        AJ>n 


All  it  can  do  is  to  devise  how  that  whidi  masi 
be  endured  may  be  mitigated.  Hooua 

TO  ALLEVIATE,  RELIEVS. 

ALLEVIATE,  in  Latin  allevtaius,  par. 
ticiple  of  allevioy  is  compounded  of  th« 
intensive  syllable  al  or  ad  and  2mo,  ta 
lighten,  signifying  to  lighten  by  makinj^ 
less.  RELIEVE,  from  the  Latin  relero, 
is  compounded  of  re  and  levo^  to  lift  up 
signifying  to  take  away  or  remove. 

A  pain  is  alleviated  by  making  it  less 
burdensome;  a  necessity  is  relieved  by 
supplying  what  is  wanted.  Alleviate  re- 
spects our  internal  feelings  only;  relieve^ 
our  external  circumstances.  That  aUevi- 
ales  which  affords  ease  and  comfort ;  that 
rrlin'es  which  removes  the  pain.  It  is  no 
al/et'iation  of  sorrow  to  a  feeling  mind  tc 
reflect  that  others  undergo  the  same  suf* 
fering ;  a  change  of  position  is  a  consid- 
erable r^ie/  to  an  invalid,  wearied  with 
confinement.  Condolence  and  sympathy 
tend  greatly  to  aUeviaie  the  sufferings  of 
our  fellow-creatures;  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  Christianas  duty  to  reReee  the 
wants  of  his  indigent  neighbor. 

Half  the  misery  of  human  life  might  he  eztta 
gnished,  would  men  atteviats  the  gaaeral  com 
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tbBj  He  under  by  mutoal  office*  of  oompMtlon, 
beoeTolencc,  and  hnnunitj.  Addisoh. 

Nov  sinking  underneath  a  load  of  grkf. 
From  death  alone  she  aeeka  her  last  relief. 

Detdsn. 

ALUANCE,  LEAGUE,  CONFEDERACY. 

ALLIANCE,  in  French  alliance,  from 
she  Latin  alli^,  to  knit  or  tie  together,  sig. 
lifies  the  state  of  being  tied.  LEAGUE, 
in  French  li^ue^  comes  from  the  same  verb, 
iffo,  to  bind.  CONFEDERACY  or  con- 
federation, in  Latin  coti/ederaiio,  from  eon 
tnd  foedvt^  an  agreement,  or  Jideg,  faith, 
signifies  a  joining  together  ander  a  cer- 
tain pledge. 

All  these  terms  agree  in  expressing  the 
union  between  two  or  more  persons  or 
bodies,  bot  they  differ  in  the  nature  of 
the  union  and  the  motive  for  entering 
into  itk  Alliance  is  the  most  general 
term,  the  other  two  are  rather  particubir 
terms;  an  alliance  may  be  entered  into 
either  on  public  grounds  as  between 
states,  or  on  private  grounds  as  between 
families  or  individuals ;  a  league  or  coti^ 
f(derac^  is  entered  into  upon  public 
grounds  or  for  common  interests,  as  a 
Uague  between  nations  or  states,  and  a 
trnftdetoxy  between  smaller  powers  or  be- 
tween mdividuals.  Allianeea  are  formed 
for  the  mutual  conireniences  of  parties, 
B9  between  states  to  promote  commerce ; 
leoffva  and  confederacies  are  entered  into 
mostly  for  purposes  of  self-defence  or 
common  safety  against  the  attacks  of  a 
common  enemy ;  but  a  league  is  mostly  a 
eolemn  act  between  two  or  more  states 
tnd  for  general  purposes  of  safety ;  and 
may,  therefore,  be  both  defensive  and  of- 
fensive ;  a  confederacy  is  mostly  the  tem- 
porary act  of  several  uniting  in  a  season 
of  actual  danger  to  resist  a  common  ad- 
versary. 

Who  but  a  fool  woald  wars  with  Jano  choose, 
ind  inch  alUcmee  and  such  gifts  reftiae  ? 

Dktdeii. 
iatfaer  in  Uaguee  of  endless  peace  unite, 
uHl  celebrate  the  Hymeneal  rite.  ADDUOir. 
The  history  of  mankind  Inibnna  us  that  a  sin- 
^e  pGver  is  rery  seldom  broken  by  a  con/eder- 
^-  Johnson. 

Allicuice,  as  regards  persons,  is  always 
taken  in  a  good  sense,  and  as  between 
families  or  individuals  is  mostly  matri- 
monial League  and  ctmfederacy  are  fre- 
quently taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  we  may 


speak  of  a  wicked  Uag%i»  or  an  acnatord 
Uagm  between  persons  of  opposite  charw 
acters  for  their  own  private  purposes,  of 
a  Uagv/e  between  beasts  for  savage  ptt^ 
poses;  there  may  be  a  eonfedei^  bei 
tween  persons  to  resist  a  lawful  demand^ 
or  to  forward  any  evil  design. 

Though  domestic  misery  most  fbllow  an  aO/U 
ance  with  a  gamester,  matchea  of  this  sort  ar« 
made  every  day.  CuxBcaLAMOc 

Tiger  with  tiger,  bear  with  bear,  you'll  find 

In  leitgue*  offensive  and  delbnaive  Joined.  Tjtik 

When  Babel  was  confounded,  and  the  great 
Confederacy  of  projectors  wild  and  vain 
Was  split  into  diversity  of  tongoes, 
Then,  as  a  shepherd  separates  his  flock. 
These  to  the  upland,  to  the  valley  those, 
God  drave  asunder.  Cowrca 

ALLIANCE,  AFFINITY. 

ALLIANCE,  V.  Allianee,  league.  AF. 
FINITY,  in  Latin  <0inUa8,  from  a/ or  ad 
and  Jinisy  a  border,  signifies  a  contiguity 
of  borders. 

An  aUianee  is  a  union  artificially  form* 
ed  between  persons ;  an  affifdty  is  a  rela- 
tion which  flows  from  that  act  as  far  as 
the  alliance  is  matrimonial — the  affifiihf 
is  properly  that  which  results  from  it; 
when  an  alUanee  is  formed  between  per- 
sons of  different  sexes,  this  necessarily 
creates  an  affiMly  between  the  relatives 
of  the  two  parties. 

0  horror  I  horror !  after  this  aXUanct 

Let  tigers  match  with  hinds,  and  wolves  wfth 

sheep, 
And  every  creature  couple  with  its  foe. 

DSTDIM. 

The  husband  and  wife  are  but  one  flesh,  so  that 
he  who  is  related  to  the  one  by  consanguinity  is 
related  to  the  other  by  affinity  in  the  same  de- 
gree. OlBSON. 

As  respects  things,  alliance  is  used  fig. 
uratively  in  the  same  sense  to  denote  their 
union  by  an  artificial  tie:  as  an  aUianch 
between  church  and  state ;  affinity  in  this 
case  implies  a  relation  between  things  by 
reason  of  their  agreement  or  resemblance 
to  each  other:  as  an  cffinity  of  sounds, or 
an  canity  of  languages. 

Religion  (in  England)  has  m^ntained  a  propel 
aUiance  with  the  state.  Blaib. 

Tt  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  signs  were  in« 
vented  originally  to  express  the  several  occupa- 
tions of  their  owners ;  and  to  bear  some  affinity^ 
in  their  external  designations,  with  the  wares  ft} 
be  dUposed  of.  Batbcist 
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to  ALLOT,  APPOINT,  DESTINE. 

ALLOT,  compounded  of  al  or  ad  and 
toij  signifies  to  set  apart  by  way  of  a  lot 
or  share.  APPOINT,  in  French  t^jpoin- 
ter,  from  ap  and  poiiU^  signifies  to  point 
out  or  set  out  in  a  particular  manner 
for  a  particular  purpose.  DESTINE,  in 
French  datiner,  Latin  deatino^  compound- 
idotde  and  tiino,  sio  or  mt/o,  signifies  to 
lUoe  apart  for  a  particular  object 

The  idea  of  setting  apart  or  selecting 
is  common  to  these  terms;  but  allot  is 
used  only  for  things,  t^jpoirU  and  destine 
for  persons  or  things.  A  space  of  ground 
is  tdlotted  for  cultivation ;  a  person  is  t^ 
DoirUed  as  steward  or  governor;  a  youth 
b  dmtined  for  a  particu lar  profession.  AU 
btmmUt  and  appointments  are  made  for 
immediate  purposes,  deatinaHom  for  a 
future  purpose ;  time  may  be  either  aU 
lotted,  <i^pointed,  or  dettined;  but  alht  re- 
•pects  indefinite  portions  of  time,  as  to 
mUot^  a  portion  of  one's  time  to  religious 
meditation ;  appoint  respects  any  partic- 
nUrly  defined  portion  of  time,  as  to  £^ 
poini  an  hour  of  meeting ;  destine  implies 
o  future  time  purposely  fiied,  as  the  des- 
fined  hour  arrived.  A  space  may  be  al- 
lotted^  because  space  may  be  divided  into 
portions:  a  particular  place  is  appmnted 
for  a  particular  immediate  object,  or  it  is 
destined  by  some  previous  determination ; 
as  a  person  appoints  the  place  where  a 
house  shall  be  built ;  he  destines  a  house 
for  a  particular  purpose. 

It  Is  unworthy  of  «  reasonable  being  to  spend 
any  of  the  little  time  «//«««</  us  without  some 
tendency,  direct  or  oblique,  to  the  end  of  onr  ex- 
istence. JOBNSOM. 

Having  notified  to  my  good  friend,  Sir  Roger, 
that  I  should  set  out  for  London  the  next  day 
his  horses  were  ready  at  the  appointed  hour. 

Stbslk. 

Look  round  and  survey  the  various  beauties  of 
the  globe,  which  Heaven  has  (fentined  for  roan, 
and  consider  whether  a  world  thus  exquisitely 
ftamed  oonld  be  meant  for  the  abode  of  misery 

«>d  PSln*  JOBMSON. 

TO  ALLOW,  GRANT,  BESTOW. 

ALLOW, ».  To  admit,  allow,  GRANT 
is  probably  changed  from  guarantee,  in 
French  (7arafi/{r,  signifying  to  assure  any. 
thing  to  a  person  by  one^s  word  or  deed. 
BESTOW  is  compounded  of  be  and  stow, 
which  in  English,  as  well  as  in  the  north- 
am  languages,  signifiet  to  place;  hence 


to  bestow  signifies  to  dispose  aoooiding  it 
one's  wishes  and  convenience. 

That  is  allowed  which  may  be  expect 
ed,  if  not  directly  required ;  that  is  grtmi. 
ed  which  is  desired,  if  not  directly  asked 
for;  that  is  bestowed  which  is  wanted  as 
a  matter  of  necessity.  What  is  allowed 
is  a  gift  sometimes  stipulated  as  to  time 
and  quantity,  but  frequently  depends  upon 
the  will  of  the  giver;  what  is  ffnuUed  is 
sometimes  perfectly  gratuitous  on  the  part 
of  the  giver,  but,  when  ffnmied,  is  not  al- 
ways to  be  Uken  back ;  what  is  bestosoed 
is  occasional,  altogether  depending  od  dr. 
cumstances  and  disposition  of  both  giver 
and  receiver.  Many  of  the  poor  are  «/- 
Uiwed  a  small  sum  weekly  from  the  par- 
ish. It  is  as  improper  to  grant  a  person 
more  than  he  asks,  as  it  is  to  ask  a  per- 
son for  more  than  he  can  ^nmt  Alms 
are  very  ill  bestowed  which  only  serve  to 
encourage  b^gary  and  idleness.  A  grant 
comprehends  in  it  something  more  im 
portant  than  an  allowance,  and  passes  be- 
tween persons  in  a  higher  station ;  what 
is  bestowed  is  of  less  value  than  either. 
A  father  aUcws  his  son  a  yearly  sum  for 
his  casual  expenses,  or  a  master  allow 
his  servant  a  maintenance ;  kings  grant 
pensions  to  their  officers;  governments 
grant  subsidies  to  one  another;  relief  ii 
bestowed  on  the  indigent. 

Martlars  descripHon  of  a  species  of  lawvers  is 
mil  of  humor:  "Men  that  hire  out  their  words 
and  anger,  that  are  more  or  less  passionate  as 
they  are  paid  tor  it,  and  aUow  their  client  a 
quantity  of  wrath  proportionable  to  the  fee  which 
they  receive  lh)m  him."  ADDisaii. 

All  the  land  is  the  qneen*s,  unless  there  be  some 
grant  of  any  part  thereof  to  be  showed  tram  her 
n>^«ty-  SrmEa. 

Oar  Saviour  doth  plainly  witness  that  there 
should  not  be  so  ranch  as  a  cap  of  cold  water 
bestowed  without  reward.  Hooasa. 

In  a  figurative  application,  things  are 
aUowed  either  out  of  courtesy  or  oomplai- 
sance ;  they  are  granted  by  way  of  favor 
or  indulgence;  they  are  'bestowed  either 
from  necessity  or  urgent  reasons :  merit 
is  allowed;  a  request  is  granted;  atten. 
tion  or  applause  is  bestowed 

The  first  invention  of  them  (engines)  the  Gre- 
cians claim  to  themselves,  being  not  easily  in- 
dnced  to  allow  the  contrivance  of  any  art  to  oth- 
er nations.  Poma. 
If  yoa  in  pity  artjnt  thin  one  request. 
My  death  shall  glut  the  iuttred  of  his  1 
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So  amch  the  niore  Hby  diUgenoe  bstiow. 

In  dtipQk  9l  winter  to  defend  tbe  mow.  Dbtdbn. 

ALLOWANCE,   STIPKND,   8AIABT, 
WAGKS,  HIRE,  PAT. 

All  these  iertna  denote  a  stated  sum 
paid  according  to  certain  stipulations. 
ALLOWANCE,  from  allow  (v.  To  admit, 
alUw\  signifies  Uie  thing  tultnoed.  STI- 
PEND, in  Latin  gHpewRttm,  from  ffeJM,  a 
piece  of  monej,  signifies  money  paid. 
SALARY,  in  French  mdaxrt,  Latin  talari- 
ttm,  comes  from  m/,  salt,  which  was  orig- 
inally ihe  principal  jxty  for  soldiers. 
WAGES,  in  French  ffaffes,  Latin  vadUaUy 
from  the  Hebrew  igang,  Ubor,  signifies 
that  which  is  paid  for  labor.  HI^  ex- 
presses the  sum  for  which  one  is  hired, 
and  PAT  the  sum  that  is  to  be  paid. 

An  aUomanee  is  gratuitous;  it  ceases 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  donor ;  all  the  rest 
are  the  requital  for  some  supposed  ser- 
vice; they  cease  with  the  engagement 
made  between  the  parties.  A  attend  is 
mc»re  fixed  and  permanent  than  a  mdary; 
and  that  than  loo^fw,  hire,  or  pay:  a  sti- 
pend depends  upon  the  fulfilling  of  an 
engagement,  rather  than  on  the  will  of 
an  individual,  a  salary  is  a  matter  of 
contract  between  the  giver  and  receiver, 
and  may  be  increased  or  diminished  at 
wilL  An  aUowanee  may  be  given  in  any 
form,  or  at  any  stated  times ;  a  stipend 
and  salary  are  paid  yearly,  or  at  even 
portions  of  a  year;  wages,  hire,  and  pay, 
are  estimated  by  days,  weeks,  or  months, 
as  well  as  years.  An  allowance  may  be 
made  by,  with,  and  to  persons  of  all 
ranks ;  a  stipend  and  salary  are  assign- 
able only  to  persons  of  respectability; 
wages  are  given  to  laborers,  hire  to  ser- 
vants,/Niy  to  soldiers  or  such  as  are  em- 
ployed under  government 

Sir  Riclianl  Steele  wis  oflScioasIy  Inibrmed  that 
Mr.  Savn^e  had  ridiculed  him ;  by  which  he  was 
•o  maeh  ezMperated  that  he  withdrew  the  al- 
lowance  wlidl  he  had  paid  him.  Jomieoff. 

Is  not  tbe  care  of  aonls  a  load  snfflcieTit? 
An  not  yonr  holy  tiipend^  paid  for  this  ? 

Drtdbk. 

Several  persons,  oat  of  a  wlary  of  flye  hnn- 
inds,  have  al  vajrs  lived  at  the  rate  of  two 


dredpoui 
thonaand. 


Swift. 

The  peasant  and  the  medianic,  wten  they  hare 
received  the  toaffss  of  the  day,  and  procnred  their 
strong  heer  and  snpper,  have  scarce  a  wish  un- 
««tlifled.  HAWcnwomTR. 


I  have  five  hundred  erownt. 
The  thrifty  Mrs  I  sav'd  nnder  yonr  &ther. 

SBAXsraABa 
Oome  on,  brave  soldiers,  doubt  not  of  the  day; 
And  that  once  gotten,  doubt  not  of  ]Mrgs  pay. 

SaAMsnua 

TO  ALLUDE,  REFBR,  HINT,  BUOGBST. 
ALLUDE,  in  Latin  allttdo,  is  compound- 
ed of  a/  or  a(/  and  huh,  to  sport,  that  is, 
to  say  anything  in  a  cursory  manner. 
REFER,  in  Latin  re/ero,  signifies  to  bring 
back,  that  is,  to  bring  back  a  person's 
recollection  to  any  subject  by  mention- 
ing it  HINT  may  possibly  be  changed 
from  hind  or  behind,  in  German  hinien, 
signifying  to  convey  from  behind,  or  in 
an  obscure  manner.  SUGGEST,  in  Lat- 
in suyyestus,  participle  of  suggero,  is  com- 
pounded of  sub  and  gero,  to  bring  under 
or  near,  and  signifies  to  bring  forward  in 
an  indirect  or  casual  manner. 

To  aUude  is  not  so  direct  as  to  refer, 
but  it  is  more  clear  and  positive  than 
either  hird  or  suggest.  We  allude  to  a 
circumstance  by  introducing  something 
collaterally  allied  to  it;  we  refer  to  an 
event  by  expressly  introducing  it  into 
one's  discourse ;  we  hint  at  a  person's  in- 
tentions by  darkly  insinuating  what  may 
possibly  happen ;  we  suggest  an  idea  by 
some  poetical  expressions  relative  to  it 
There  are  frequent  allusions  in  the  Bible 
to  the  customs  and  mannerB  of  the  East 
It  is  necessary  to  refer  to  certain  pas- 
sages of  a  work  when  we  do  not  expressly 
copy  them.  It  is  sometimes  better  to  be 
entirely  silent  upon  a  subject,  than  to 
hint  at  what  cannot  be  fully  explained. 
Many  improvements  have  owed  their  ori- 
gin to  some  ideas  casually  suggated  in 
the  course  of  conversation. 

AUude  and  refer  are  always  said  with 
regard  to  things  that  have  positively  hap- 
pened, and  mostly  such  as  are  indiffer- 
ent ;  hint  and  suggest  have  mostly  a  per- 
sonal relation  to  things  that  are  precari- 
ous. The  whole  drift  of  a  discourse  is 
sometimes  unintelligible  for  want  of 
knowing  what  is  auuded  to;  although 
many  persons  and  incidents  are  referred 
to  with  their  proper  names  and  dates. 
It  is  the  part  of  the  slanderer  to  hint  at 
things  discreditable  to  another,  when  he 
does  not  dare  to  speak  openly ;  and  to  sug- 
gest doubts  of  his  veracity  when  he  can- 
not positively  charge  him  with  falsehood. 
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I  iMed  not  Inform  my  reader  that  the  aathor 
af  Hudibras  alludes  to  this  gtrange  quality  in 
that  cold  climate,  when,  speaking  af  atutracted 
notions  clothed  in  a  visible  shape,  he  adds  that 
apt  simile, 

**  Like  words  congeal'd  In  northern  air." 

Addison. 
Every  remarkable  event,  every  dlstiniiruislied 

Ssrsonage  nnder  the  law,  is  interpreted  in  tlie 
ew  Testament  as  bearing  some  reference  to 
Chrisrs  death.  Blair. 

It  is  hinUd  that  Augustus  had  in  mind  to  re- 
store the  commonwealth.  Cumberland. 
This  image  of  misery,  in  the  punishment  of  Tan- 
talos,  was  perhaps  originally  tniggettted  to  iiomc 
poet  bj  the  conduct  of  his  patron.         Johnson. 

TO  ALLURBy  TEMPT,  8KDUCK,  ENTICE, 
DECOY. 

ALLURE  is  compounded  of  tlie  inten- 
sive syllable  al  ov  ad  and  lurc^  in  French 
Uurre^  in  German  Ittder^  a  lure  or  tftnpt- 
ing  bait,  signifying  to  hold  out  a  bait  in 
order  to  catch  animals,  and  figuratively 
to  present  something  to  please  the  senses. 
TEMPT,  in  French  inder,  Latin  tniio,  Uy 
try,  comes  from  tentm^  participle  of  tendo, 
to  stretch,  signifying  by  efforts  to  impel 
to  action.  SEDUC'E,  in  French  sednire, 
Latin  9«duro^  is  compounded  of  x**,  apart, 
and  dttcOy  to  lead,  signifying  to  lead  any 
one  aside.  ENTICE  is  probably,  per 
melcUhesin,  changed  from  tnriie.  DECOY 
is  compounded  of  the  Latin  <i?  and  coy, 
in  Dutch  X*oy,  German,  etc.,  Arot ,  a  cage  or 
enclosed  place  for  birds,  signifying  to 
draw  into  any  place  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  into  one's  power. 

We  are  allured  by  the  appearances  of 
things ;  we  are  tenipted  by  the  words  of 
persons  as  well  as  the  appearances  of 
things;  we  are  enticed  by  persuasions; 
we  are  seduced  or  decoi/ed  by  the  influence 
and  false  arts  of  others.  To  allure  and 
tempt  are  used  either  in  a  good  or  bad 
sense :  erifice  sometimes  in  an  indifferent, 
but  mostly  in  a  bad  sense ;  seduce  and  de- 
coij  are  always  in  a  bad  sense.  The 
weather  may  allure  us  out-of-doors:  the 
love  of  pleasures  may  allure  us  into  in- 
dulgences that  afterward  cause  repent- 
ance. We  are  sometimes  tempted  upon 
very  fair  grounds  to  undertake  what 
turns  out  unfortunately  in  the  end :  our 
passions  are  our  bitterest  enemies ;  the 
devil  uses  them  as  instruments  to  t£nipt 
Ds  to  sin.  When  the  wicked  entice  us  to 
do  evil,  we  should  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
their   flattering    representations:   those 


who  know  what  is  right,  and  are  d«tor 
mined  to  practise  it,  will  not  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  enticed  into  any  irregularitiea. 
Young  men  are  frequently  seduced  by  the 
company  they  keep.  Children  are  deco^ 
ed  away  by  the  evil-minded,  who  wish  tc 
get  them  into  their  possession.  The 
country  has  its  aUuremenU  for  the  oon- 
templative  mind:  the  metropolis  id  full 
of  temptations.  Those  who  have  any  evil 
project  to  execute  will  omit  no  etdicemeut 
in  order  to  seduce  the  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced from  their  duty.  The  practice 
of  decoying  children  or  ignorant  people 
into  places  of  confinement  was  formerly 
more  frequent  than  at  present 

Allure  does  not  imply  such  a  powerful 
influence  b»  tempt:  what  a//u»w  draws  by 
gentle  means ;  it  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing  that  affects:  what  tempts  acts  by 
dii'ect  and  continued  efforts ;  it  presents 
motives  to  the  mind  in  order  to  produce 
decision  ;  it  tries  the  power  of  resistance. 
Entice  supposes  such  a  decisive  influence 
on  the  mind  as  produces  a  determination 
to  act ;  in  which  respect  it  differs  from 
the  two  former  terras.  Allure  and  tempi 
produce  actions  on  the  mind,  not  neces- 
sarily followed  by  any  result;  for  we 
may  be  allured  or  tempted  to  do  a  thing, 
without  necessarily  doing  the  thing;  but 
we  cannot  be  enticed  unless  we  are  led  to 
take  some  step.  Seduce  and  deeoy  have 
reference  to  the  outward  action,  as  well 
as  the  inward  movements  of  the  mind 
which  give  rise  to  them :  they  indicate  a 
drawing  aside  of  the  person  as  well  as 
the  mind;  it  is  a  misleading  by  false 
representation.  Prospects  are  eilurtng^ 
offers  are  tempting^  words  are  enHeing^ 
charms  are  seductive. 

June  26,  1284,  the  rats  and  mice  by  whkh 
Hamelen  was  infested  were  allured^  it  is  said,  by 
a  piper  to  a  contiguous  river,  in  which  they  were 
all  drowned.  Adoison. 

In  our  time  the  poor  are  strongly  tempted  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  wealth.         Johkson. 

Tliere  is  no  kind  of  idleness  by  which  we  are 
so  easily  seduced,  as  that  which  dignifies  itself 
by  the  appear  %nce  of  business.  Johnson. 

There  was  a  particular  grove  which  was  called 
"the  lab>Tinth  of  cotjuettes,"  where  many  were 
enticed  to  the  chaM,  but  few  returned  with  pur- 
chase. Adduon. 

I  have  heard  of  barbarians,  who,  when  tem- 
pests drive  shipA  upon  their  coast,  dee&y  theoi 
to  the  rocks  that  they  may  plandfr  their  lading. 

4otaiisf^ 
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what  may  be  added  or  joined  to  another 
thing  from  its  similarity. 

These  adverbial  expressions  obviously 
convey  the  same  idea  of  including  or 


ALLY,  CONVEDKRATKf 

Althouoh  derived  from  the  preceding 
terms  [v.  Alliance^  eon/ederaey),  are  used 

only  in  part  of  their  acceptations.     An  .  «i«„„;- „     ^  .      v-    .    .      ., °  " 

ALLY  is  one  who  forms  am  amance  in    ±'?^''^'^"'/H^^*?^^^,''P^'^  * 
the  poUtical  sense;  a  CONFEDERATE ;  »"PP<»ed  ground  of  affinity.    AUo  is  a 
is  one  who  forms  c^ifederacies  in  general,  \  ""T  «*°^^*^  *^™'  *^^.**?«  *."*««  oom- 
but  more  particularly  when  such  can/el   P^hejisive  m^nmg  as  it  unphe 
eraeiet  are   unauthorized.     The  Portu-    ""^  ""  ^^^  '^^''^^'  ^^^'^^  ^"  ' 
guese  and  English  are  allies.    William 


Tell  had  some  few  particular  friends  who 
were  his  eon/ederatet ;  but  we  should  use 
the  vord  with  more  propriety  in  its  worst 
sense,  for  an  associate  in  a  rebellious  fac- 
tion, as  in  speaking  of  any  bandit  and 
his  confederates. 

We  ooald  hinder  the  Mceasioii  of  Holland  to 
Franoe,  eitber  as  saltjects  with  great  immonities  ' 
lor  Uie  encoorageinent  of  trade,  or  as  an  Inferior 
and  dependent  ally  ander  their  protection.  ! 

TBlfFI.B. 

Bnt  there  is  yet  a  liberty,  unsan/; 
By  poets,  and  \rf  senators  onpraised, 
Which  monarchs  cannot  arrant,  nor  all  the  powers 
Of  earth  and  bell  confeaeraU  take  away.  | 

Gowpxa.  ' 

ALONK,  SOLITARYy  LONBLT. 

ALONE,  compounded  of  all  and  <me, 
signifies  altogether  one,  or  single ;  that 
is,  by  one*s  self.  SOLITARY,  in  French 
K)liiaire,  Latin  soliiariuSy  from  aoluSy  alone, 
signifies  the  quality  of  being  tdone. 
LONELT  signifies  in  the  manner  of 
alone.  Alone  marks  the  state  of  a  per- 
son ;  wHtarv  the  quality  of  a  person  or 
thhig ;  londy  the  quality  of  a  thing  only. 
A  person  walks  aloney  or  takes  a  ioHtary 
walk  in  a  loneijf  place.  Whoever  likes 
to  be  much  alone  is  of  a  tolUary  turn: 
wherever  we  can  be  most  and  oftenest 
dons^  that  is  a  solitary  or  londy  place. 

Here  we  stand  aUme^ 
As  in  our  form  distinct,  pre-eminent       Totmo. 
I  would  wish  no  man  to  deceive  himself  with 


a  same- 
ness in  the  whole;  likewue  is  more  spe-^ 
cific  and  limited  in  its  acceptation ;  too  ia 
still  more  limited  than  either,  and  refers 
only  to  a  single  object.  "  He  alto  was 
among  the  number,"  may  convey  the  idea 
of  totality  both  as  respects  the  person 
and  the  event :  "  he  writes  likewue  a  very 
fine  hand,**  conveys  the  idea  of  similar 
perfection  in  his  writing  as  in  other  qual- 
ifications: "he  said  so  too,**  signifies  he 
said  so  in  addition  to  the  others ;  ''  he  said 
it  likewise,'^  would  imply  that  he  said  the 
same  thing,  or  in  the  same  manner. 

Let  us  only  think  for  a  little  of  that  reproach 
of  modem  times,  that  gulf  of  time  and  fortune, 
the  passion  for  gaming,  which  is  so  often  the  ref- 
uge of  the  idle  sons  of  pleasure,  and  often  aleo 
the  last  resource  of  the  ruined.  Blair. 

Long  life  is  of  all  others  the  most  general,  and 
seemingly  the  most  innocent  object  of  desire. 
With  respect  to  this,  too,  we  so  frequently  err. 
that  it  would  have  been  a  blessing  to  many  to 
have  had  their  wish  denied.  Blaib. 

All  the  duties  of  a  daughter,  a  sister,  a  wilb, 
and  a  mother  may  be  well  performed,  though  a 
lady  should  not  be  the  finest  woman  at  an  opera. 
They  are  UketoUe  consistent  with  a  moderate 
share  of  wit,  a  pUUn  dress,  and  a  modest  air. 

9TIBLB. 

ALWAYS,  AT  ALL  TIMES;  BVBR. 

ALWATS,  compounded  of  all  and  toays, 
is  the  same  as,  under  all  circumstances, 
through  all  the  ways  of  life,  that  is,  un- 
interruptedly. AT  ALL  TIMES  means 
without  distinction  of  time.  EVER  im- 
plies for  a  perpetuity,  without  end.  A 
man  must  be  always  virtuous,  that  is, 
whether  in  adversity  or  prosperity ;  and 


•pinions  which  he  has  not  thoroughly  reflected  I  ^  -w  4i„^  vlrtnotiq  that  in  in  hia  iroina 
spon  in  his  soUtary  hours.  Cdmbeblahd.  i  r  «"'""«  virtuous,  tnat  is,  m  nis  going 

in  and  coming  out,  his  nsmg  up  and  his 
lying  down,  by  day  and  by  night ;  he  will 
then  be  eoer  happy,  that  is,  in  this  life 


mthfai  an  anelent  fbresfs  ample  verge 

There  stands  a  lonely,  bnt  a  healthftil  dwelling. 

Built  ftnr  convenience,  and  the  use  of  life.  Bows. 


ALSO,  LIKEWISE,  TOO. 

ALSO,  compounded  of  all  and  <o,  sig- 
nifies literally  all  in  the  same  manner. 
LIKEWISE,  compounded  of  Uke  and  vise, 
or  manner,  signifies  in  like  manner.  TOO, 
a  vmriatioQ  of  the  numeral  /10O,  signifies 


and  the  life  to  come. 

Human  life  never  stands  still  for  any  long  Mans. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  fixed  and  steady  objeet,  like 
the  mountain  or  the  rock,  which  you  altcays  find 
in  the  same  situation.  Blaib. 

Among  all  the  expressions  of  good-nature,  I 
shall  single  out  that  which  goes  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  charity  as  it  consists  In  reUsvinf 
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the  iii(]i)^nt :  that  beingr  a  trial  of  this  kind  which 
urTcM  it:ieir  lu  us  ahnost  at  all  timeSttaid  in  ev- 
ery place.  AODMOM. 

Have  you  fur»n>tten  all  the  blessings  yoa  have 
continued  to  ei^oy,  ever  since  the  day  that  you 
came  fortta  a  helplesa  infant  into  tlie  world? 

Blaib. 

AMBASSADOR;  ENVOY,  PLBNIPOTEN- 
TIART,  DBPUTY. 

AMBASSADOR  is  supposed  to  oome 
from  the  low  Latin  ambatcicUor^  a  waiter, 
although  this  does  not  accord  with  the 
high  station  which  ambassadors  have  al- 
ways held.  ENVOY,  from  the  French 
envoifer^  to  send,  signifies  one  sent 
PLENIPOTENTIARY,  from  the  Latin 
plenu8  and  poUns^  signifies  one  invested 
with  full  powers.  DEPUTY  signifies  one 
deputed. 

Atnba88ador$y  envoys^  and  pUnipotentia- 
rist  speak  and  act  in  the  name  of  their 
sovereigns,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
first  is  invested  with  the  highest  author- 
it},  acting  in  all  cases  as  the  representa- 
tive ;  the  second  appears  onlv  as  a  sim- 
ple authorized  minister  acting  for  anoth- 
er, but  not  always  representing  him ;  the 
third  is  a  species  of  envoif  used  by  courts 
only  on  the  occasion  of  concluding  peace 
or  making  treaties:  deputies  are  not  de- 
puted by  sovereigns,  although  they  may 
be  dq)uted  to  sovereigns ;  they  have  no 
power  to  act  or  speak  but  in  the  name 
of  some  subordinate  community  or  par- 
ticular body.  The  functions  of  the  three 
first  belong  to  the  minister,  those  of  the 
latter  to  the  a^ent. 

An  cambasaador  is  a  resident  in  a  coun- 
try during  a  state  of  peace ;  he  must  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  his  court  by  a  suita- 
ble degree  of  splendor :  an  envoy  may  be 
a  resident,  but  he  is  more  commonly  em- 
ployed on  particular  occasions ;  address 
in  negotiating  forms  an  essential  in  his 
character:  a  plenipateniiary  is  not  so 
much  connected  with  the  court  immedi. 
ately,  as  with  persons  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity with  himself ;  he  requires  to  have 
integrity,  coolness,  penetration,  lovaltv, 
and  patriotism.  A  deputy  has  little  or  no 
responsibility,  and  still  less  intercourse 
with  those  to  whom  he  is  deputed;  he 
needs  no  more  talent  than  is  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  respectability  of  his  own 
character,  and  that  of  the  body  to  which 
he  belongs. 


Prior  continiMd  to  aet  without  a  title  tiU  the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury  returned  next  year  to  Enic 
land,  and  then  he  aasomed  the  style  and  difniiy 
of  aa  iunbauador.  iomamm. 

We  hear  flrom  Boiiie,  by  letters  dated  the  90th 
of  April,  that  the  Goont  de  Melhoe,  envoy  from 
the  King  of  Foriagal,  had  made  his  pnUic  eotry 
into  that  city  with  much  state  and  magnifloenoe. 

Tatlbb. 

The  confBrenoes  began  at  Utrecht  on  the  lat  of 
January,  1711-12,  and  the  Engiiah  pUmipatm^ 
HarUt  arrived  on  the  ISth.  Jokmsom. 

They  add  that  the  dspiOisi  of  the  Swias  can- 
tons  were  returned  fh>m  Soleue,  where  they  wen 
assembled  at  the  instance  of  the  Freneh  ambat- 
$ador.  Srklb. 

AMBIGUOUS,  EQUIVOCAL. 

AMBIGUOUS,  in  Latin  ambi^ua,  from 
ambiffo^  compounded  of  ambo  and  ago,  sig- 
nifies acting  both  ways,  or  having  two 
meanings.  EQUIVOCAL,  in  French  ^u«- 
voqWy  Latin  equivocuB^  composed  of  eequm 
and  vox,  sigmfies  a  word  to  be  applied 
equally  to  two  or  more  different  objects. 

An  ambiffuity  arises  from  a  too  general 
form  of  expression,  which  leaves  the  sense 
of  the  author  indeterminate ;  an  equwoca- 
tion  lies  in  the  power  of  particular  terms 
used,  which  admit  of  a  double  interpre- 
tation, or  an  application  to  two  different 
things :  the  ambiffmty  leaves  us  in  entire 
incertitude  as  to  what  is  meant;  the 
equivocation  misleads  us  in  the  use  of  a 
term  in  the  sense  which  we  do  not  sus- 
pect. 

The  parliament  of  England  ii  withont  comper- 
ison  the  most  voluminous  author  in  the  world,  and 
there  is  such  a  happy  ambiffuity  in  its  works, 
that  its  students  have  as  much  to  say  on  the  wrong 
side  of  every  question  as  upon  the  right. 

CUMBKBLaWP. 

Give  aroan  all  that  is  in  the  power  of  the  world 
to  bestow,  but  leave  him  at  the  same  time  under 
some  secret  oppression  or  heaviness  of  heart ;  you 
bestow  indeed  the  materials  of  enjoyment,  bat  yon 
deprive  him  of  the  ability  to  extract  it  Henee 
prosperity  is  so  often  an  equivocal  word,  denot' 
ing  merely  affluence  of  possession,  bat  ni^ustly 
applied  to  the  possessor.  Blaib. 

The  ambiffuity  may  be  unintentional, 
arising  from  the  nature  both  of  the  words 
and  the  things ;  or  it  may  be  employed 
to  withhold  information  respecting  our 
views ;  the  equivocation  is  always  inten- 
tional, and  may  be  employed  for  purposes 
of  fraud.  The  histories  of  heathen  na- 
tions are  full  of  confusion  and  ambip%tity. 
the  heathen  oracles  are  mostiy  veifed  by 
some  equivoeaHon  ;  of  this  we  have  a  r^ 
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narkable  instance  in  the  oracle  of  the 
Pitraian  mule,  by  which  Crcesus  was  mis- 
led. 

An  honest  man  will  never  employ  an  equivocal 
expresBlon ;  a  conftued  man  may  often  utter  am- 
biifuous  ones  witboat  any  design.  Blaik. 

We  make  one  of  an  equiroeation  to  deceive ; 
of  an  amMgvMy  to  keep  in  the  dark.    TausLsa. 

Shakspeare  is  not  long  soft  and  patlietic.  with- 

Ible  0^iM«oca- 

Jottirsoif. 


oat  some  idle  conceit  or  contemptfi 
Hon, 


TO  AMEND,  CORRKCT,  EMBND,  IM- 
PROVB,  MKND,  BETTER. 

AMEND  and  EMEND,  in  Latm  emen- 
doy  from  menda^  the  fault  of  a  transcrib- 
er, signifies  to  remove  faults  generally. 
MEND,  which  is  a  contraction  of  amend, 
is  similar  in  sense,  but  different  in  appli- 
cation. CORRECT,  from  cor  or  cum  and 
rtgoy  to  regulate,  signifies  to  set  right  in 
a  particular  manner.  IMPROVE,  from 
probuiy  signifies,  like  the  word  BETTER, 
literally  to  make  better. 

To  amend,  emend,  correct^  and  mend,  im- 
ply the  removing  of  an  evil;  improve 
and  better,  the  increase  of  good.  Amend, 
emefid,  and  eorreet,  are  all  applied  to 
works  of  the  understanding,  with  this 
distinction,  that  amend  signifies  to  re- 
move faults  or  defects  generally,  either 
by  adding,  taking  away,  or  altering,  as  to 
mnend  a  law,  to  amend  a  passage  in  a 
book ;  this  is  the  work  of  the  author,  or 
some  one  acting  for  him :  to  emend  is  to 
remove  particular  faults  in  any  literary 
work  by  the  alteration  of  letters  or  sin- 
gle words ;  this  is  the  work  of  the  critic : 
to  correct  is  to  remove  gross  faults,  as  to 
eorreet  the  press. 

They  (the  Presbyterians)  excepted  many  parts 
of  the  ofBce  of  baptism  that  import  the  inirard 
regeneratten  of  all  that  were  baptized.  But  as 
they  proposed  these  amendtnente,  so  they  did 
oflisr  a  liturgy  new  drawn  op  by  Mr.  Baxter. 

BCBNXT. 

That  naefU  part  of  leambig  which  consists  in 
ememdaHone^  knowledge  of  different  readings, 
and  the  like,  is  what.  In  all  ages«  persons  ex- 
toemely  wise  and  learned  have  had  in  great  ven- 
eration. Addisoh. 

I  have  undertaken  to  eorreet  every  sheet  as  it 
cmnea  from  the  press.  Johnson. 

Amend  and  eorreet  may  be  applied  to 
moral  objects  with  a  similar  distinction. 

The  interest  which  the  corrupt  part  of  mankind 
teve  In  tuvAening  tbemselres  against  every  mo- 


tive to  cunendment  has  disposed  them  to  give  te 
contradictions,  when  they  can  be  produced  against 
the  cause  of  virtue,  that  weight  which  they  will 
not  allow  them  in  any  other  case.         Johnson. 

Presumption  will  be  easily  corrected ;  but  ti- 
midity  is  a  disease  of  the  mind  more  obstinate  and 
fiital.  Johnson. 

Mend  is  employed  in  respect  to  any 
works  in  the  sense  of  putting  that  right 
which  either  is  or  has  become  faulty.  It 
is  a  term  in  ordinary  use,  but  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  higher  style. 

The  wise  for  cure  on  exercise  depend, 

Qod  never  made  his  work  for  man  to  mend, 

DaTDBN. 

To  improve  is  said  either  of  persons  or 
things  which  are  made  better ;  as  to  im- 
prove the  mind,  morals,  etc. :  to  better  is 
mostly  applied  to  the  outward  condition . 
on  familiar  occasions. 

While  a  man,  infstuated  with  the  promises  of 
greatness,  wastes  his  hours  and  days  In  attend- 
ance and  solicitation,  the  honest  opportunities  of 
improving  his  condition  pass  by  without  his  no- 
tice. Addison. 

I  then  bettered  my  condition  a  little,  and  lived 
a  whole  summer  in  the  shape  of  a  bee. 

Addhon. 

AMIABLE,  LOVELY,  BELOVED. 

AMIABLE,  in  Latin  amabilis,  from 
amo  and  habUis,  signifies  fit  to  be  loved. 
LOVELY,  compounded  of  love  and  ly,  or 
like,  signifies  like  that  which  we  love,  fit  to 
produce  love.  BELOVED  signifies  hav- 
ing or  receiving  love. 

The  two  first  express  the  fitness  of  an 
object  to  awaken  the  sentiment  of  love ; 
the  former  by  spiritual  qualities,  the  lat- 
ter by  personal  attractions.  One  is  amia- 
ble from  the  qualities  of  the  heart. 

If  these  charms  (of  person  and  voice)  had  been 
united  to  the  qualities  of  a  modest  and  antiaMe 
mind,  she  must  have  made  dreadftil  havoc  in  th« 
world.  Beydonb. 

So  also  it  is  said  of  things  personified. 

Tully  has  a  very  beautiftil  gradation  of  thoughts 
to  show  how  amiable  virtue  is.  **  We  love  a  vir- 
tuous man," Bays  he,*' who  lives  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  earth, although  we  are  altogether  out 
of  the  reach  of  hfs  virtue,  and  can  receive  fh)m  it 
no  manner  of  benefit."  Addison. 

One  has  a  lovely  person,  or  is  lovely  in 
one^s  person. 

Alive,  the  crooked  hand  of  age  had  marr'd 
Those  lovely  features  which  cold  death  had 
spar'd.  Wallbs. 
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It  may  be  applied  to  the  Attractions  of 
other  objects  besides  those  of  the  per- 
son. 

Sweet  Auburn,  lovtlietit  Tillage  of  the  plain. 

GOLIMMITH. 

Beloved  denotes  the  state  of  being  loved, 
or  being  the  object  of  love,  which  may 
arise  from  being  amiable  or  ^re/y,  or  from 
other  causes.  Both  persons  and  things 
may  be  beloved. 

Sorrow  would  be  a  rarity  most  belor'd 

If  all  could  BO  become  it.  SHAuriAaa. 

AMICABLE^  FRIENDLY. 

AMICABLE,  from  amicus^  a  friend,  sig- 
nifies able  or  fit  for  a  friend.  FRIEND- 
LY signifies  /wfce  a  friend.  The  word  atnr 
inut  H  Ice  wise  comes  from  a//io,  to  love,  and 
f'rietid^  in  the  Northern  languages,  from 
frfffan^  to  love.  Amicable  and  frimdlt/, 
therefore,  both  denote  the  tender  senti- 
ment of  good-will  which  all  men  ought  to 
bear  one  to  another ;  but  cttni^able  rather 
implies  a  nf^tive  sentiment,  a  freedom 
from  discordance ;  and  frinkdly  a  positive 
feeling  of  regard,  the  absence  of  indifTer- 
ence.  We  make  an  amicable  aei,x>mmoda- 
tion,  and  a  friendly  visit.  It  is  a  happy 
thing  when  people  who  have  been  at  va- 
riance can  amicably  adjust  all  their  dis- 
putes. Nothing  adds  more  to  the  charms 
of  society  than  a  friendly  correspondence. 
Amicable  is  always  said  of  persons  who 
have  been  in  connection  with  each  other ; 
friendly  may  be  applied  to  those  who  are 
perfect  strangers.  Neighbors  must  al- 
ways endeavor  to  live  amicabfy  with  each 
other.  Travellt  rs  should  always  endeavor 
to  keep  up  a  fnendly  intercourse  with  the 
inhabitants  wherever  they  come. 

What  flr^t  premnts  itself  to  be  recommended 
la  a  deposition  averse  to  offence,  and  desirous  of 
caltivating  harmony  and  amicable  intercoursie 
in  societ}'.  Blaie. 

Who  slake  his  thirst— who  spread  the  frietully 

board. 
To  giTe  the  fismish'd  Belisarius  food? 

Phillifs. 

The  abstract  terms  of  the  preceding 
qualities  admit  of  no  variation  but  in  the 
signification  of  friendthipy  which  marks 
an  individual  feeling  only.  To  live  ami- 
cably^ or  in  amity  with  all  men,  is  a  point 
of  Christian  duty,  but  we  cannot  live  in 
friendtthip  with  all  men ;  since  friendship 


must  be  confined  to  a  few:  so  nations 
may  he  in  amity ^  though  not  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  each  other. 

Beasts  of  each  kind  their  fellow  spare ; 

Bear  lives  in  amity  with  bear.  Johsk>!i. 

Every  man  mijcht,  in  the  multitudes  that  svarm 
about  him.  And  simie  kindred  mind  with  vhicta 
he  could  unite  in  confidence  wndfriemtship. 

Joneses. 

AMOROUS,  LOVING,  FOND. 

AMOROUS,  from  m/ior,  and  the  end- 
ing, oiM,  which  designates  abundance,  sig- 
nifies full  of  love.  LOVINCt  signifies  the 
act  of  loving^  that  is,  oontinuallj  lorinp. 
FOND,  from  the  Saxon  fundauiy  and  the 
German  Jinden,  which  signify  either  to 
seek  or  find.  Hence  fotta  signifies  long- 
ing for  or  eagerly  attached  to. 

These  epithets  are  all  used  to  mark  the 
excess  or  distortion  of  a  tender  sentiment 
Amoro948  is  taken  in  a  criminal  sense,  Iw- 
ing  and  fond  in  a  contemptuous  sense : 
an  indiscriminate  and  dishonorable  at- 
tachment to  the  fair  sex  characterizes  the 
amorous  man ;  an  overweening  and  child- 
ish attachment  to  any  object  marks  the 
lw*ing  and  fond  person,  loving  is  le^s 
dishonorable  than  fond:  men  may  be  los- 
ing; children  and  brutes  may  he  fond. 
Those  who  have  not  a  well-regulated  af- 
fection for  each  other  will  be  loving  by 
fits  and  starts ;  children  and  animals  who 
have  no  control  over  their  appetites  will 
be  apt  to  be  fond  to  those  who  indulge 
them.  An  amorwis  temper  should  be 
suppressed;  a  lovittg  temper  should  be 
regulated;  a  fond  temper  should  be 
checked. 

I  shall  range  all  old  amorous  dotards  under 
the  denomination  of  grinners.  Stkkia 

So  loving  to  my  mother 
That  he  would  not  let  eren  the  winds  of  heav*n 
Visit  her  too  rou^rhly.  SBAKsrsAaE. 


rm  a  foolish  fond  wife. 


Adddow. 


When  taken  generally,  loving  And  fond 
may  be  used  in  a  good  or  indiiferc 


lierent 


This  place  may  seem  for  shepherds'  leisure  made. 
So  loringly  these  elms  unite  their  shade. 

pHiuirs. 

My  impatience  for  your  retom,  my  anxiety  fer 
your  wellisre,  and  my  fondness  for  my  dear  Ulys- 
ses, were  tlie  only  dtotempers  that  preyed  upon 
my  lifis.  Aimsimh 
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AM-  -US,  SPACIOUS,  CAPACIOUS. 

AMPLE,  in  French  ample,  Latin  mur 
plmSj  protHibly  comes  from  the  Greek 
owvXciifC,  full.  SPACIOUS,  in  French 
ipaaeMK,  LatiD  spacianu,  comes  from  ^m- 
Hum,  a  space,  implying  the  quality  of 
having  spatx,  CAPACIOUS,  in  Latin 
copoz,  from  capio,  to  hold,  signifies  the 
quali^  of  being  able  to  hold. 

These  epithets  convey  the  analogous 
ideas  of  extent  in  quantity,  and  extent  in 
spaoa  A  mple  is  figuratively  employed  for 
whatever  is  extended  in  ({uantity;  ^oa- 
ooia  is  literdUy  used  for  whatever  is  ex- 
tended in  «pac«  ;  capaeioug  is  litenUly  and 
figuratively  employed  to  express  exten- 
sion in  both  quantity  and  space.  Stores 
are  ampU,  room  is  ampUy  an  allowance  is 
ample:  a  room,  a  house,  or  a  garden  is 
ipadoua :  a  vessel  or  hollow  of  any  kind 
is  eapactaitf  /  the  soul,  the  mind,  and  the 
heart  are  eapaeioua.  Ample  is  opposed 
to  scanty,  gpaciom  to  narrow,  capaeunti 
to  small  What  is  ample  suffices  and 
satisfies ;  it  imposes  no  constraint :  what 
is  tpaeknu  is  free  and  open ;  it  does  not 
confine :  what  is  cdpaciotu  readily  receives 
and  contains ;  it  is  liberal  and  generous. 
Although  sciences,  arts,  philosophy,  and 
languages  afford  to  the  mass  of  mankind 
ompfe  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their  men- 
tel  powers  without  recurring  to  mysteri- 
0U9  or  fanciful  researches,  yet  this  world 
is  hardly  i^Meiom  enough  for  the  rapge 
of  the  intellectual  faculties :  the  eaqfodaus 
minds  of  some  are  no  less  capable  of  con- 
taining than  they  are  disposed  for  re- 
Geivrng  whatever  spiritual  good  is  offered 
them. 

The  pnre  coniciouaness  of  worthy  actions,  ab- 
stxBcted  from  tlie  views  of  popalar  applaose,  is  to 
■  senerons  mind  an  ample  reward.        Hnoms. 

Tliese  mighty  monarchies,  that  had  o'erspread 
The  apaoUnteearih^  and  stretch'd  their  conqu'rlng 

arms 
Fran  pole  to  pole,  by  ensnaring  charms 
Were  quite  consumed.  Mat. 

I>own  sunk,  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep, 
Vapadout  bed  of  waters.  Milton. 

TO  AHDSB,  DIVERT,  EITTBRTAIN. 

To  AMUSE  18  to  occupy  the  mind  light- 
ly, from  the  Latin  mma,  a  song,  signifying 
to  allure  the  attention  by  anytiiing  as  light 
and  aii7  as  a  song.  DITERT,  in  French 
^ioertir^  Latin  diverto,  is  compounded  of 


di  and  verto,  to  turn  aside,  signifying  ta 
turn  the  mind  aside  from  an  object.  EX* 
TERTAIN,  in  French  entretenir,  com. 
pounded  of  erUre,  inter,  and  tenir,  teneo^ 
to  keep,  signifies  to  keep  the  mind  fixed 
on  a  thing. 

We  €Hmue  or  entertmn  by  engaging  the 
attention  on  some  present  occupation ;  we 
divert  by  drawing  the  attention  from  a 
present  object ;  all  this  proceeds  by  meant 
of  that  pleasure  which  the  object  pro- 
duces, which  in  the  first  case  is  less  vivid 
than  in  the  second,  and  m  the  second  case 
is  less  durable  than  in  the  third.  What- 
ever amuaee  serves  to  kill  time,  to  lull  the 
faculties  and  banish  reflection ;  it  may 
be  solitary,  sedentary,  and  lifeless :  what- 
ever diverts  causes  mirth  and  provokes 
laughter ;  it  will  be  active,  lively,  and  tu- 
multuous: whatever  entertains  acts  on 
the  senses,  and  awakens  the  understand* 
ing ;  it  must  be  rational,  and  is  mostly 
social  The  bare  act  of  walking  and 
changing  place  may  amuse;  the  tricks  of 
animals  divert;  conversation  entertains. 
We  sit  down  to  a  card-table  to  be  amused; 
we  go  to  a  comedy  or  pantomime  to  be 
diverted  ;  we  go  to  a  tragedy  to  be  enters 
tained  Children  are  amused  with  look- 
ing at  pictures :  ignorant  people  are  di- 
verted with  shows ;  intelligent  people  are 
entertained  with  reading.  The  dullest  and 
most  vacant  minds  may  be  amused;  the 
most  volatile  are  diverted;  the  most  re- 
flective are  entertained:  the  emperor  Do> 
mitian  amused  himself  with  killing  flies ; 
the  emperor  Nero  diverted  himself  with 
appearing  before  his  subjects  in  the  char- 
acters of  gladiator  and  charioteer ;  Sop- 
rates  entertained  himself  by  discoursing 
on  the  day  of  his  execution  with  his  friends 
on  the  immortality  of  the  souL 

I  yesterday  passed  a  whole  afternoon  In  the 
church-yard,  Um  cloisters,  and  the  church,  amw- 
ing  myself  with  the  tombstones  and  inscriptions 
that  I  met  with  In  those  several  regions  of  the 
dead.  AnDiaoR. 

His  diversion  on  this  occasion  was  to  see  the 
cross-bows,  mistaken  signs,  and  wrong  conni« 
vanoes  that  passed  amidst  so  many  broken  and 
refttKrted  rays  of  light  Adouoii. 

The  one  entertained  me  with  her  viTadty 
when  I  was  gay,  the  other  with  her  sense  when 
I  was  serious.  Goummith. 

TO  AMUSE,  BEGUILE. 
As  AMUSE  {v.  Amuse,  divert)  denotes 
the  occupation  of  the  mind,  so  BEGUILfil 
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mmpounded  of  be  and  guUe^  signifying 
lo  overreach  with  guile,  expresses  an 
effect  or  consequence  of  amusement. 
When  amuae  and  beguile  express  any  spe- 
cies of  deception,  the  former  indicates 
what  is  effected  by  persons,  and  the  latter 
that  which  is  effected  by  things.  The 
first  is  a  fraud  upon  the  understanding ; 
the  second  is  a  fraud  upon  the  memory 
and  consciousness.  We  are  amuud  by  a 
false  9tory ;  our  misfortunes  are  begtiUed 
by  the  charms  of  fine  music  or  fine  scen- 
ery. To  suffer  one^s  self  to  be  amtued  is 
an  act  of  weakness ;  to  be  beguiled  is  a 
relief  and  a  pririlege.  Credulous  people 
are  easily  amuaed  by  any  idle  tale,. and 
thus  prevented  from  penetrating  the  de- 
signs of  the  artful ;  weary  travellers  be- 
guile the  tedium  of  the  journey  by  lively 
conversation. 

In  latter  afces  ptons  flnuula  were  made  nae  of 
to  atntMe  mankind.  Adduon. 

With  seeming  innocence  the  crowd  heguiVd^ 
Bat  made  the  desperate  passes  when  he  smil'd. 

DaTDBN. 

jUtfUSBMBNT,  BNTERTAINIiENT,DIVRR- 
8I0N,  SPORT,  RECREATION,  PASTIME. 

AMUSEMENT  signifies  here  that 
which  serves  to  amme  (v.  To  camute^  divert), 
ENTERTAINMENT,  that  which  serves 
to  entertain  (v.  To  amtue).  DIVERSION, 
that  which  serves  to  divert  {v.  To  omtMf, 
diver.).  SPORT,  that  which  serves  to 
give  sport.  RECREATION,  that  which 
serves  to  recreate^  from  recreahu,  partici- 
ple of  r«T€0,  or  re  and  ereo,  to  create  or 
make  alive  again.  PASTIME,  that  which 
serves  to  pass  time. 

The  four  first  of  these  terms  are  either 
applied  to  objects  which  specifically  serve 
the  purposes  of  pleasure,  or  to  such  ob- 
jects as  may  accidentally  serve  these  pur- 
poses ;  the  two  last  terms  are  employed 
only  in  the  latter  sense.  The  distinction 
between  the  three  first  terms  is  very  sim- 
ilar in  this  as  in  the  preceding  case. 
Amuaemeni  Is  a  general  term,  which  com- 
prehends little  more  than  the  ooiuraon 
idea  of  pleasure,  whether  small  or  ^  re«t ; 
mttertainment  is  a  species  of  ctmuemneni 
which  is  always  more  or  less  of  an  Intel- 
lectual nature ;  diverai&ru  and  Mportt  are 
a  species  of  cmwaemenls  more  adaptet?  to 
the  young  and  the  active,  particularly  the 
latter :  the  th^tre  or  the  concert  is  an 


entertainment:  fairs  and  public  exhibi 
Uons  are  diverwms:  ^unes  of  racing  oi 
cricket,  hunting,  shooting,  and  the  likc^ 
are  sparts. 

As  Atlas  groan'd 
The  world  beneath,  we  groan  beneath  an  hoar: 
We  cry  for  mercy  to  Uie  next  ammeememt. 
The  next  amueemen^  mortgages  oar  flcMs^ 

Tcvao 

The  stage  might  be  made  a  perpetual  aoorot 
of  the  most  noble  and  nsefial  einieriainmMUa^ 
were  it  under  proper  regulations.  Aomsom. 

When  I  was  some  years  younger  tlian  I  am  at 
present,  I  used  to  employ  myself  in  a  more  Ubo- 
riotts  dieereion,  which  I  learned  from  a  Latin 
treatise  of  exercises  that  is  written  with  great 
erudition ;  it  is  there  called  the  #x(OMox<ai  v 
the  fighting  with  a  man's  own  shadow. 


With  i 


great  respect  to  country  c, . ^ 

say  this  gentleman  could  pass  his  time  agreeably 
if  there  were  not  a  Ibx  or  a  hare  in  his  county. 

SiSXLS. 

Becreation  ahd  pastime  are  terms  oi 
reUtive  import :  the  former  is  of  use  for 
those  who  labor;  the  Utter  for  those 
who  are  idle.  A  recreaUon  must  partake 
more  or  leas  of  the  nature  of  an  anmte- 
nienif  but  it  is  an  occupation  which  owes 
its  pleasure  to  the  relaxati<m  of  the  mind 
from  severe  exertion:  in  this  maimer 
gardening  may  be  a  recreation  to  one  who 
studies ;  company  is  recrva/toii  to  a  man 
of  business:  the  pastime  is  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  leisure  hour ;  it  may  be  al- 
tcmately  a  cUversion,  a  sporty  or  a  simple 
am^usement^  as  circumstances  require^ 

Pleasure  and  re4sreaH(m  of  one  kind  or  other 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  relieve  our  minds  and 
bodies  from  to9  constant  attention  and  labor: 
where  therefore  putlic  divereione  are  tolerated 
it  behooves  persons  of  distinction,  with  their  pow- 
er and  example,  to  preside  over  them.     Smax. 

Your  microscope  brings  to  sight  shoals  of  liv- 
ing creatures  in  a  spooninil  of  vinegar ;  bat  we, 
who  can  distinguish  them  in  their  different  mag- 
nitudes, see  among  them  several  huge  leviathans 
that  terrify  the  little  fry  of  animals  about  them, 
and  take  their prr«Mm«  as  in  an  ocean. 

ABDiaoa. 

ANIECDOTE,  8TORY. 

An  anecdote  {v.  Anecdotes)  has  but 
little  incident,  and  no  plot ;  a  STORY 
(which,  like  history,  comes  from  the  Greek 
(OTopcoi,  to  relate)  may  have  many  inci- 
dents, and  an  important  catastrophe  an* 
nexed  to  it :  anecdotes  are  related  of  indi- 
viduals, some  of  which  are  of  a  triffing 
nature,  and  others  characteristic ;  sioriei 
are  generally  told  to  young  people  of 
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^oflts  And  visions,  which  are  calculated 
CO  act  on  their  fears.  An  aneodoU  is 
pleasing  and  pretty ;  a  story  is  frightful 
or  melancholy;  an  aiieedoU  always  con- 
sists of  some  matter  of  fact ;  a  ttory  is 
sometimes  founded  on  that  which  is  real. 
Afheedota  are  related  of  some  distinguish- 
ed persons,  displaying  their  characters 
or  the  circumstances  of  their  Uyes :  storia 
from  life,  however  striking  and  wonder- 
ful, will  seldom  impress  so  powerfully  as 
those  which  are  drawn  from  the  world 
of  spirits :  anecdotn  serve  to  amuse  men, 
tiorim  to  amuse  children. 

Howadmirmbly  Rapln,  the  most  popular  among 
the  French  critics,  was  qualified  to  sit  in  Jadg- 
Ofient  upon  Homer  and  Thucydldes,  Demosthenes 
ind  Plato,  may  be  gathered  firom  an  aneecMs 
(ireserred  by  Menage,  who  afflnns  upon  his  own 
knowledge  that  Le  Fevre  and  Saumur  fhmished 
:his  assuming  critic  with  the  Greek  passages 
4rhich  he  had  to  cite,  Kapin  htanself  being  totally 
gnorant  of  that  bmgnage.  Wabtobt. 

This  gtorff  I  once  intended  to  omit,  as  it  ap- 
jean  with  no  great  evidence:  nor  have  I  met 
with  any  conflrroation  but  in  a  letter  of  Farquhar, 
uid  he  only  relates  that  the  fluieral  of  Dryden 
caa  tmnoltoary  and  oonflised.  Jobmboii. 

ANBCDOTES,  MEMOIRS,  GHR0NICLB8> 
ANNALS. 

ANECDOTE,  from  the  Greek  avac- 
>oroc»  signifies  what  is  communicated  in 
i  private  way.  MEMOIBS,  in  French 
mSmoireB^  from  the  word  memory^  signi- 
fies what  serves  to  help  the  memory. 
CHROXICLE,  m  French  thnmiquey  from 
the  Greek  xfi^tvoiy  time,  signifies  an  ac- 
oount  of  the  times.  ANNALS,  from  the 
Frmch  ofmajfli,  from  the  Latin  a»im«, 
signifies  a  detail  of  what  passes  in  the 
fear. 

All  these  terms  oark  a  species  of  nar- 
ratire,  more  or  less  ^nnected,  that  may 
serve  as  materials  f(»r  a  regular  history. 
Aneedola  consist  of  personid  or  detached 
arcamstances  of  a  public  or  private  nat- 
ure, involving  one  subject  or  more.  Af^ 
ioioim  may  be  either  moral  or  political, 
literary  or  biographical ;  they  may  serve 
as  characteris&B  of  any  individual,  or  of 
any  particular  nation  or  age.  Memoirs 
may  include  aneedoten,  as  far  as  they  are 
connected  with  the  leading  subject  on 
which  they  treat:  memoirs  are  rather 
eonnected  than  complete;  they  are  a 
partial  narrative  respecting  an  individual, 
comprehepding  matter  of  a  public  or  pri- 


vate  nature ;  they  serve  as  memorials  ol 
what  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  lay 
the  foundation  either  for  a  history  or  a 
Ufe. 

I  aUade  to  those  papers  in  which  I  treat  of  the 
literature  of  the  Greeks,  carrying  down  my  his- 
tory in  a  chain  of  anecdotes  from  the  earliest 
poets  to  the  death  of  Menander.     Cuicbbblaiid. 

Caesar  gives  as  nothing  but  mem<drs  of  his 
own  life.  CuLLBV 

Ckronides  and  annals  are  altogether 
of  a  public  nature;  and  approach  the 
nearest  to  regular  and  genuine  history. 
Chronicles  register  the  events  as  they 
pass ;  annals  digest  them  into  order,  as 
they  occur  in  the  course  of  successive 
years.  Chronicles  are  minute  as  to  the 
exact  point  of  time ;  annals  only  preserve 
a  general  order  within  the  period  of  a 
year.  Chronicles  detail  the  events  of 
small  as  well  as  large  communities,  as  of 
particular  districts  and  cities ;  annals  de- 
tail only  the  events  of  nations.  Chroni- 
cles include  domestic  incidents,  or  such 
things  as  concern  individuals ;  the  word 
amialsy  in  its  proper  sense,  relates  only  to 
such  things  as  affect  the  great  body  of 
the  public,  but  it  is  frequently  employed 
in  an  improper  sense.  Ckronides  may 
be  confined  to  simple  matter  of  fact ;  an* 
nals  may  enter  into  the  causes  and  con* 
sequences  of  events. 

His  eye  was  so  piercing  that,  as  andent  ekron- 
ides  report,  he  could  blunt  the  weapons  of  his 
enemies  only  by  looking  at  them.  Johicsok. 

Could  you  with  patience  hear,  or  I  relate, 
O  nymph  I  the  tedious  annals  of  our  fiite. 
Through  such  a  train  of  woes  if  I  should  run. 
The  day  would  sooner  than  the  tale  be  done. 

Drtdxr 

ANGER,  RESENTMENT,  WRATH,  IRB, 
INDIGNATION. 

ANGER  comes  from  the  Latin  anaor^ 
vexation,  angoy  to  vex,  compounded  of  an 
or  ady  against,  and  ago,  to  act.  RESENT- 
MENT, in  French  resseniiment,  from  res- 
seniiry  is  compounded  of  re  and  sentir, 
signifying  to  feel  again,  over  and  over, 
or  for'a  continuance.  WRATH  and  IRE 
are  derived  from  the  same  source,  name- 
ly, two/A,  in  Saxon  inra/h,  and  tVf,  in  Lat^ 
in  ira^  anger,  Greek  epcf,  contention,  all 
which  spring  from  tlie  Hebrew  herah,  or 
cherah,  heat  or  anger.  IXDKtNATIOX. 
in  French  indiffiiafion^  in  Latin  imli^afio. 
from  indignor,  to  think  or  feel  unworthy, 
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marks  the  strong  feeling  which  base 
conduct  or  unworthy  treatment  awakens 
in  the  mind. 

An  impatient  agitation  against  any  one 
who  acts  contrary  to  our  inclinations  or 
opinions  is  the  characteristic  of  all  these 
terms.  Retentment  is  less  Tivid  than  on- 
ger^  and  anger  than  wraths  irt^  or  indig. 
nation.  Anger  is  a  sudden  sentiment  of 
displeasure;  retteniment  is  a  continued 
inger;  wrath  is  a  heightened  sentiment 
ftf  angtr^  which  is  poetically  expressed  by 
the  word  ire.  Anger  may  be  either  a  self- 
ish or  a  disinterested  passion ,  it  may 
be  prG^oked  by  injuries  done  to  ourselves, 
or  injustice  done  to  others :  in  this  hitter 
sense  of  strong  displeasure  God  is  angry 
with  sinners,  and  good  men  may  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  be  angry  with  those  under 
their  control  who  act  improperly.  Re- 
eentmeni  is  a  brooding  sentiment  alto- 
gether arising  from  a  sense  of  personal 
injury ;  it  is  associated  with  a  dislike  of 
the  offender,  as  much  as  the  offence,  and 
is  diminished  only  by  the  infliction  of 
pain  in  return ;  in  its  'rise,  progress,  and 
effects,  it  is  alike  opposed  to  the  Chris- 
tian spirit.  Wrath  and  ire  are  the  sen- 
timent of  a  superio  toward  an  inferior, 
and  when  provoked  by  personal  injuries 
discovers  itself  by  haughtiness  and  a 
vindictive  temper :  as  a  sentiment  of  dis- 
pleasure, wr^dh  is  unjustifiable  between 
man  and  man;  but  the  wrath  of  God 
may  be  provoked  by  the  persevering  im- 
penitence of  sinners:  the  trs  of  a  hea- 
then god,  according  to  the  grofls  views  of 
Pagans,  was  but  the  wrath  of  man  asso- 
ciated with  greater  power;  it  was  alto- 
gether unconnected  with  moral  displeas- 
ure. Indignation  is  a  sentiment  awaken- 
ed by  the  unworthy  and  atrocious  conduct 
of  others ;  as  it  is  exempt  from  personal- 
ity, it  is  not  irreconcilable  with  the  tem- 
per of  a  Christian :  a  warmth  of  constitu- 
tion sometimes  gives  rise  to  sallies  of  an- 
^er;  but  depravity  of  heart  breeds  resent- 
ment/ unbending  pride  is  a  great  source 
of  wrath  :  but  indignation  may  flow  from 
ft  high  sense  of  honor  and  virtue. 

Moralists  hare  defined  an{fer  to  be  a  desire  of 
rsvenge  for  soin«  injury  offered.  Steele. 

The  temperately  revengeful  hare  leisure  to 
w«igh  the  merits  of  the  cause,  and  thereby  ei- 
ther to  smother  their  secret  reaenimente^  or  to 
seek  adequate  reparations  for  the  damages  they 
hare  sustained.  Stbexx. 


Achilles*  viraOk,  to  Oreeee  the  diKAd 
Of  woes  annomber'd.  Heavenly  GoudeM 


The  prophet  spoke:  when  with  a  gloomy  frowa 
The  monarch  started  from  his  shi^ng  throne ; 
Black  choler  flll'd  hii^reast  that  boflM  with  ire^ 
And  frmn  his  eyeballs  llaah'd  the  Uving  ftre. 


It  is  surely  not  to  be  obeenred  wtthoot  imOio- 
nation  that  men  may  be  found  of  miiKU  meac 
enough  to  be  satisfied  with  this  treatment; 
wretches  who  are  proud  to  obtain  the  pririlesef 
of  madmen.  Joamow 

ANGER,  CHOLER,  BAGS,  FURT. 

ANGER, «  Aftaer,  reaetUmenL  GHOL 
ER,  in  French  eohre^  Latin  ekolera,  Greek 
voXepoCr  comes  from  x**^*  ^i^  because 
toe  overflowing  of  the  bUe  is  both  the 
cause  and  consequence  of  ehoUr,  RAGE, 
in  French  rage^  Latin  rainm,  madnfiw, 
and  ralno^  to  rave  like  a  madman,  oomea 
from  the  Hebrew  ragaZj  to  trenable  or 
shake  with  a  violent  madness.  FURY, 
in  French  fune,  Latin  Juror,  comes  prob- 
ably from  fero^  to  carry  away,  because 
one  is  carried  or  hurried  away  bf  the 
emotions  of  fury. 

These  words  have  a  progressive  force 
in  their  signification.  ChoUr  expresses 
something  more  sudden  and  virulent  than 
anger;  rage  is  a  vehement  ebulUtioii  of 
anger;  and  fury  is  an  excess  of  ratfe. 
Anger  may  be  so  stifled  as  not  to  diz*- 
cover  itself  by  any  outward  symptoms ; 
choler  is  discoverable  by  the  paleneea  of 
the  visage;  rage  breaks  forth  mto  ex- 
travagant expressions  and  violent  dis- 
tortions; fury  takes  away  the  use  of 
the  understanding.  Anger  is  an  infirm- 
ity incident  to  human  nature ;  it  ought, 
however,  to  be  suppressed  on  all  occa- 
sions :  ehoUr  is  a  malady  too  phy»cal  to 
be  always  corrected  by  reflection:  rage 
and  friry  are  distempers  of  the  soul, 
which  nothing  but  religion  and  the  grace 
of  God  can  cure. 

The  maxim  which  Feriander  of  Corinth,  one  of 
the  seven  sages  of  Chreeoe,  left  as  a  memorial  of 
his  knowledge  and  benevolenee,  was  x^^ov  cparei 
be  master  of  thy  anger.  Joanaoii 

Must  I  ffiTe  way  to  your  rash  choler  t 
Shall  I  be  frighted  when  a  madman  stares? 

SBAKSPsan. 
Oppose  not  raije  while  rage  is  in  its  ibrce. 
But  give  it  way  awhile,  and  let  it  waste. 

Shakspkakb. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  fury  to  which  many  mes 
give  way  among  their  servants  and  dependents. 
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ASGftY,  PASSIONATE,  HASTT. 

ANGRY  signifies  either  having  anger ^ 
•r  prone  to  mtger,  PASSIONATE  signi- 
fies  prone  to  patsion.  HASTY  signifies 
prone  to  excess  of  haste  from  intemper- 
ate feeling. 

^M^y^  denotes  either  a  particular  state 
or  a  habit  of  the  mind;  pamonate  ex- 
preflsee  a  habit  of  the  mind ;  hatHnen  is 
mostly  a  temporary  feeling.  An  aingry 
man  is  in  a  state  of  anger;  a  passionate 
man  is  habitually  prone  to  be  passioruUe. 
The  angry  has  less  that  is  vehement  and 
impetuous  ui  it  than  the  passionate  ;  the 
hasty  has  something  less  vehement,  but 
more  sudden  and  abrupt  in  it  than  ei- 
ther. The  asiffry  man  is  not  always  eas- 
ily provoked,  nor  ready  to  retaliate :  but 
he  often  retains  his  anger  until  the  cause 
is  removed :  the  passionate  man  is  quick- 
ly roused,  eager  to  repay  the  oflTence,  and 
speedily  appeased  by  the  infliction  of 
pain  of  which  he  afterward  probably  re- 
pents: the  hasty  man  is  very  soon  of- 
fended, but  not  ready  to  offend  in  re- 
turn; his  angry  sentiment  spends  itself 
in  angry  wonds. 

It  to  toM  by  Prior,  la  a  panegirric  on  the  Dake 
of  Donet»  that  hit  aervanta  uaed  to  put  them- 
aelves  in  his  way  when  he  was  angry ^  hecanae 
be  was  sure  to  recompense  them  for  any  indig- 
nities which  lie  made  them  suffer.         Johnson. 

There  is  in  the  world  a  certain  class  of  mortals 
known,  and  contentedly  known  by  the  name  of 
panionate  men,  who  imagine  themselves  enti- 
tled by  that  distinction  to  be  provol.e'*  on  every 
sli^t  occasion.  Johnson. 

The  king,  who  saw  their  squadrons  yet  nnmov'd, 
With  htuty  ardor  thos  the  chieft  reprov'd. 

POPB. 

AKIMADVEBSIONy  CRITICISM,  STRICT- 
URE. 

ANIMADVERSION,  in  Latin  aninwd- 
semo^  from  ammadverterey  that  is,  verte^^e 
Mmwn  ad^  signifies  to  turn  the  mind  to 
a  thing.  CRITICISM,  in  French  criiique, 
Latin  criticuSf  Greek  cf9irtcoc»  from  Kpivutf 
to  judge,  signifies  by  distinction  a  judg- 
inent  m  literary  matters.  STRICTURE, 
in  Latin  strictura^  a  glance  at  anything, 
comes  from  stringo^  to  touch  upon  lightly 
or  in  few  words. 

Ammadvfrsum  includes  censure  and 
^roof;  criticism  implies  scrutiny  and 
pid^ent,  whether  for  or  against ;  and 
comprehends  a  partial  investi- 


gation mingled  with  censure.  We  ani 
madvert  on  a  person's  opinions  by  con 
tradicting  or  correcting  them;  we  criti 
eise  a  person's  works  by  minutely  and 
rationally  exposing  their  imperfections 
and  beauties ;  we  pass  strictures  on  pub 
lie  measures  by  descanting  on  them  cur 
sorily,  and  censuring  them  partially.  An 
imadversions  are  too  personal  to  be  im 
partial,  consequently  they  are  seldom 
just;  they  are  mostly  resorted  to  by 
those  who  want  to  build  up  one  system 
on  the  ruins  of  another :  criticism  is  one 
of  the  most  important  and  honorable  de- 
partments of  literature;  a  critic  ought 
justly  to  weigh  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  authors,  but  of  the  two  his  office  is 
rather  to  blame  than  to  praise;  much 
less  injury  will  accrue  to  the  cause  of 
literature  from  the  severity  than  from 
the  laxity  of  criticism :  strictures  are 
mostly  the  vehicles  of  party  spleen; 
like  most  ephemeral  productions,  they 
are  too  superficial  to  be  entitled  to  seri- 
ous notice. 

These  things  fUl  under  a  province  yon  have 
partly  pursued  already,  and  therefbre  demand 
your  animadversion  fbr  the  regulating  so  no- 
ble an  entertainment  as  that  of  the  stage. 


Just  oriUcimn  demands  not  only  that  every 
beauty  or  blemish  be  minutely  pointed  out  in 
its  diffSerent  degree  and  kind,  but  also  tliat  the 
reason  and  foundation  of  excellences  and  fsulti 
be  accurately  ascertained.  Wabton. 

To  the  end  of  most  of  the  plays  I  have  added 
.short  ntrieturesy  containing  a  general  censure  of 
fiaulta  or  praise  of  excellence.  Johnson. 

ANIMAL,  BRUTE,  BEAST. 

ANIMAL,  in  French  animal^  Latin  an^ 
imal^  from  anima,  life,  signifies  the  thing 
having  life.  BRUTE  is  in  French  brute^ 
Latin  brvJtus^  dull,  Greek  papvrric,  Chal- 
dee  harouty  foolishness.  BEAST,  in 
French  bele^  Latin  hesiia^  changed  from 
bostirmOj  Greek  pocKrifia,  a  beast  of  bur- 
den, and  po(jKu)y  to  feed,  signifies  proper- 
ly the  thing  that  feeds. 

Animal  is  the  generic,  brute  and  beast 
are  the  specific  terms.  The  animal  is  tha 
thirg  that  lives  and  moves.  If  animal 
be  considered  as  thinking,  willing,  re- 
flecting, and  acting,  it  is  confined  in  its 
signification  to  the  human  species ;  if  it 
be  regarded  as  limited  in  all  the  func- 
tions which  mark  intelligence  and  will, 
if  it  be  divested  of  speech  and  reason 
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n  bekmgs  to  the  hnde;  if  ammal  be  con- 
sidered, moreover,  as  to  its  appetites,  in- 
dependent of  reason,  of  its  destination, 
and  consequent  dependence  on  its  men- 
Ul  powers,  it  descends  to  the  beoMt,  Man 
and  brvte  are  opposed.  To  man  an  im- 
mortal soul  is  assigned ;  but  we  are  not 
authorised  bj  Scripture  to  extend  this 
'iignity  to  the  brutet.  "  The  brtUat  that 
perish  *^  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  distin- 
guishing that  part  of  the  animal  creation 
from  the  superior  order  of  terrestrial  be- 
ings who  are  destined  to  exist  in  a  future 
world.  Animal^  when  applied  to  man  in- 
dividually, is  a  term  of  reproach ;  the  ep- 
ithets 6rMfo  and  bead  are  still  stronger 
terms  of  reproach,  the  perversion  of  the 
rational  faculty  b^ng  at  all  times  more 
shocking  and  disgraceful  than  the  ab- 
sence of  it  by  nature. 

Some  would  be  apt  to  lay,  he  fi  a  eoiOurer; 
for  he  haa  foand  that  a  republic  ia  not  made  op 
of  eTery  body  of  animalt,  but  is  compoaed  of 
men  only,  and  not  of  horses.  " 


As  nature  has  framed  the  several  species  of 
beings,  as  it  were.  In  a  diain,  so  roan  seems  to  be 
placed  as  the  middle  link  between  angels  and 

VHiom  e*en  the  savage  bsattt  had  spar'd,  they 

Iclird, 
And  sCrBw*d  his  mangled  limbs  about  the  field. 

DavDBif. 

TO  ANIMATE,  IN8PIRS,  VNLIVBN, 
CHEBR,  EXHILARATE. 

ANIMATE,  in  Latin  ammahis,  from 
ORmMif,  the  mind,  and  anhna  the  soul  or 
vital  principle,  signifies  in  the  proper 
sense  to  give  life,  and  in  the  moral  sense 
to  give  spirit  INSPIRE,  in  French  m- 
^rirer^  Latin  t  vpiro,  compounded  of  in 
and  ^roy  signifies  to  breatibe  life  or 
spirit  into  any  one.  ENLIVEN,  from 
en  or  in  and  liven^  has  the  same  sense. 
CHEER^  in  French  cA^,  Flemish  dh^ 
the  countenance,  Greek  yopa,  joy,  signi- 
fies the  giving  joy  or  spirit  EXHILA- 
RATE, in  Latin  exhUaratus^  participle  of 
jxMlarOy  from  kUariSf  Greek  iXapoc,  joy- 
ful, Hebrew  oil^  to  exult  or  leap  for  joy, 
signifies  tc  make  glad. 

AninuUe  and  inxpire  imply  the  com- 
munication of  the  vital  or  mental  spark ; 
enliven,  cheer^  and  exhilarate,  signify  ac- 
tions on  the  mind  or  body.  To  be  ani- 
mated in  its  physical  sense  is  simply  to 
receive  the  first  spark  of  animal  life  in 


however  small  a  degree;  for  there  am 
animated  beings  in  the  world  pooaeoaing 
the  vital  power  in  an  infinite  Tiriety  <tf 
degrees  and  forms:  to  be  ammaied  m 
the  mora]  sense  is  to  receive  the  amaB- 
est  portion  of  the  sentient  or  thinking 
faculty,  which  is  equally  varied  in  tlunk- 
ing  beings ;  the  term  animation^  therefore, 
taken  absolutely,  never  conveys  the  ideft 
of  receiving  any  stronff  degree  of  ^thec 
physical  or  moral  feding.  To  inapire^ 
on  the  contrary,  expresses  the  eommani- 
cation  of  a  strong  moral  sentiment  or 
passion :  hence,  to  ammaie  with  coarage 
is  a  less  forcible  expressifm  than  to  tn- 
^nre  with  courage :  we  likeirise  speak  of 
tnapirina  with  emulation  or  a  thirst  for 
knowledge ;  not  of  animatinff  with  emn- 
lation  or  a  thirst  for  knowledge.  To  as- 
Uven  respects  the  mind ;  cheer  relates  to 
the  heart ;  exhilarate  regards  the  spirits, 
both  animal  and  mental ;  they  all  denote 
an  action  on  the  frame  by  the  commani- 
cation  of  pleasurable  emotions :  the  mind 
is  enlivened  by  contemplating  the  scenes 
of  nature;  the  imagination  is  enlivened 
by  reading  poetry ;  the  benevolent  heart 
is  cheered  by  witnessing  the  happiness  of 
others ;  the'  spirits  are  exhilarated  by  the 
convivialities  of  social  life :  conversatioii 
enlivene  society;  the  oonversati<m  of  a 
kind  and  considerate  friend  cAeert  the 
drooping  spirits  in  the  moments  of  trou- 
ble ;  unexpected  good  news  is  apt  to  ex- 
hilarate the  spirits. 

Throagh  subterranean  oells, 
Where  searching  sunbeams  acaroe  can  find  a  waj. 
Earth  animated  heaves.  THomoif. 

Each  gentle  breast  with  kindlj  warmth  ahs 

moves, 
Inepirei  new  flames,  reviyes  extinguished  lovaa. 

Drtdbii. 

To  grace  each  subject  with  enliveninff  wiL 

Addbor. 

Erery  eye  bestows  the  cheering  look  of  ap- 
probation upon  the  humble  man.    Cir 

Nor  rural  sights  alone,  bat  rural  sounds 


SwhilaraU  tlie  spirit. 


OOWPBBr 


ANIMATION,  UFR,  VTVACITY,  SPIRIT. 

ANIMATION  and  LIFE  do  not  differ 
either  in  sense  or  application,  but  the  lat- 
ter is  more  in  familiar  use.  They  express 
either  the  particular  or  general  state  of 
the  mind.  VIVACITY  and  SPIRIT  ex- 
press  only  the  habitual  nature  and  state 
of  the  feelings. 
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A  person  of  no  animation  is  divested 
of  the  distinguishing  charscteristic  of  his 
nature,  which  is  mind :  a  person  of  no 
ffwaeiijf  is  a  dull  companion ;  a  person  of 
no  tpirii  is  unfit  to  associate  with  others. 
A  person  with  ammatum  takes  an  interest 
in  everything :  a  vivacious  man  catches  at 
everything  that  is  pleasant  and  interest- 
ing: a  wphriUd  man  enters  into  phins, 
makes  great  exertions,  and  disregards 
difficulties.  A  speaker  may  address  his 
audience  with  more  or  less  aninuUion^  ac- 
oording  to  the  disposition  in  which  he 
finds  it :  a  man  of  a  vivaeious  temper  dif- 
fuses his  vivaeUy  into  all  his  words  and 
actions ;  a  man  of  qitrt/  suits  his  meas- 
ures to  the  exigency  of  his  circumstances. 

The  Britiali  bare  a  lliely,  an4maML  aspect 

Stbsli* 
The  yery  dead  creation  ihmi  thy  toueh 
AaaoiMB  a  mimic  life. 

THOmON  OH  THI  POWXB  OP  THS  SCV. 

Hii  vUaoUi/  i>  leen  in  doing  aU  the  offices  of 
UiB  with  readiness  of  tpirit^  and  proiurlelT  in  the 
manner  of  doing  them.  Stisls. 

As  foJluitpirU  as  the  month  of  May. 

Shakspsass. 

TO  ANNOUNCE,  PROCLAIM,  PUBLISH. 

ANNOUNCE,  in  Latin  onnuncto,  is  com- 
pounded of  on  or  ck/  and  ntmdo,  to  tell  to 
any  one  in  a  particular  manner.  PRO- 
CLAIM, in  Latin  prodamo^  is  compound- 
ed of  pro  and  dmno^  to  cry  before,  or  cry 
aloud.  PUBLISH,  in  lAtm  publico,  from 
puUicut  and  popidus,  signifies  to  make 
pMie  or  known  to  tne  people  at  Urge. 

The  characteristic  sense  of  these  words 
Is  the  making  of  a  thing  known  to  num- 
bers of  indiriduals :  a  thing  is  tmnmmced 
in  a  formal  manner  to  many  or  few ;  it 
is  prodaimed  to  a  neighborhood,  and  pub- 
liiAftl  to  the  world.  We  annotmof  an  event 
that  b  expected  and  just  at  hand ;  we 
proclaim  an  event  that  requires  to  be 
known  by  all  the  parties  interested;  we 
puLlinh  what  is  supposed  likely  to  inter- 
est all  who  know  it.  AnnowhcemenU  are 
made  verbally,  or  by  some  well-known 
signal ;  prodamaliom  are  made  verbally, 
and  necompanied  by  some  appointed  sig- 
nal; puSlicaUons  are  ordinarily  made 
through  the  press,  or  by  oral  communi- 
cation from  one  individual  to  another. 
The  arrival  t>f  a  distinguished  person  is 
mmauneed  by  the  ringmg  of  the  bells ; 


the  proclamation  of  peaoe  by  a  herald  li 
accompanied  with  certain  ceremonies  cal 
culated  to  excite  notice ;  the  pMicatioii 
of  news  is  the  office  of  the  journalist 

We  might  wttb  as  much  reason  doobt  wbether 
the  sun  was  intended  to  enlighten  the  earth,  as 
whether  He  who  haa  framed  the  human  mind  in- 
tended to  a««u>iMios  righteousness  to  mankind 
as  a  law.  Blair. 

But  witness,  heralds  I  and  proclaim  my  vow, 
Wttoess  to  gods  above,  and  men  below.      Pora 

It  very  often  happens  that  none  are  more  In- 
dustrious In  pvbUaking  the  blemlsbea  of  an  ex- 
traordinary reputation,  tftan  such  as  Ue  open  ts 
the  same  censures  in  their  own  character. 

ADDnOK. 

ANSWER,  BBPLT,  RBJOINDEBy  RS- 
SPONSB. 

ANSWER,  in  Saxon  andtwarm  and 
vctran,  Qoih.  award  andword,  (German 
antworty  compounded  of  an,  ant,  or  anO^ 
against,  or  for,  and  wort,  a  word,  signi- 
ftes  a  word  used  against  or  in  return  for 
another.  REPLY  comes  from  the  French 
rqaliqucr,  Latin  repHto,  to  unfold,  signi- 
fying to  unfold  or  enUrge  upon  by  way 
of  explanation.  REJOIN  is  oompounded 
of  re  and  join^  signifying  to  join  or  add 
m  return.  RESPONSE,  in  Latin  re^fion^ 
sua,  participle  of  reapondeoy  compounded 
of  re  and  spondcOy  signifies  to  declare  or 
give  a  sanction  to  in  return. 

Under  all  these  terms  is  included  the 
idea  of  using  words  in  return  for  other 
words,  or  returning  a  sound  for  a  sound. 
An  anatoer  is  given  to  a  question ;  a  replp 
is  made  to  an  assertion ;  a  refomder  is 
made  to  a  rq)fy;  a  re^wm  is  made  in 
accordance  with  the  words  of  another. 
We  annoer  either  for  the  purpose  of  af« 
firmation,  information,  or  contradiction ; 
we  always  replay  or  rejoin,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain or  confute :  responses  are  made  by 
way  of  assent  or  confirmation.  It  is  un- 
pofite  not  to  answer  when  we  are  ad- 
dressed: arguments  are  maintained  by 
the  alternate  replies  and  rejoinders  of  two 
parties ;  but  such  arguments  seldom  t^d 
to  the  pleasure  and  improvement  of  soci- 
ety :  the  responses  in  the  Liturgy  are  pe- 
culiarly calculated  to  keep  alive  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  take  a  part  in  the 
devotion. 

This,  as  it  was  directed  to  none  of  the  company 
in  particular,  none  thought  himself  obliged  t« 
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Be  aniB  took  lonie  time  to  consider,  and  dr- 
my  rtplMl  "  I  do.-—"  If  you  do  anee  with  me," 
r^nsd  I,  "in  acknowledging  the  complaint, 
teU  ma  if  yon  will  concur  in  promoting  the  core." 

CUMBBRLAMD. 

All  (he  people  anciently  were  allowed  to  Join 
In  paahnody  and  prayers,  and  make  their  proper 

BnoHAM:  EoeUtiatUeal  AntiquiHM. 

An  amwer  may  be  either  spoken  or 
written,  or  delivered  in  any  manner ;  re- 
ply and  rejoinder  are  used  in  personal 
disoourse  only :  a  reepoHae  may  be  said  or 
sung,  or  delivered  in  a  formal  manner. 

He  seems 
A  melancholy  messenger— for  when  I  ask'd 
What  news?  his  anetcer  was  a  Csr-fetch'd  sigh. 
Shautbaeb. 
Lacedsemon,  always  disposed  to  control  the 
growing  consequence  of  her  neighbors,  and  sen- 
sible of  the  bad  policy  of  her  late  measures,  had 
opened  her  eyes  to  the  folly  of  expelling  Hippias 
on  the  forged  reepoMM  of  the  Pythia. 

CUMBBBLAHD. 

Animals  as  well  as  men  may  give  an- 
swfra  or  make  resporueSy  though  not  re- 
plies or  rejoitider9. 

The  blackbird  whistles  from  the  thorny  brake, 
The  mellow  bullfinch  anstoers  team  the  grore. 

Thoxsok. 
Loose  fly  his  forelock  and  his  ample  mane, 
HuponHve  to  the  distant  neigh  he  neighs. 

Cowraa. 

ANSWERABLE,  RESPONSIBLE,  AC- 
COUNTABLE, AMENABLE. 

ANSWERABLE,  from  aruwer,  signifies 
ready  or  able  to  annoer  for.  RESPON- 
SIBLE, from  respondeo,  to  answer ,  has  a 
similar  meaning  in  its  original  sense. 
ACCOUNTABLE,  from  account,  signifies 
able  or  ready  to  give  an  accaufU,  AMEN- 
ABLE, from  the  French  amenerj  to  lead, 
signifies  liable  to  be  led  or  bound. 

Between  answerable  and  reiiponnlde 
there  is  a  close  alliance  in  the  sense,  but 
some  diflFerence  in  the  application.  A 
person  is  anjtwerable  generally  in  respect 
to  what  he  undertakes  to  pay  or  take 
charge  of;  he  is  amwerable  for  his  own 
iebts,  or  for  the  debts  of  others,  to  which 
he  has  made  himself  liable ;  he  may  also 
be  answerable  for  things  left  in  his  charge : 
responsible  is  applied  to  higher  matters  of 
trust  or  duty ;  as  an  officer  is  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  the  men  who  are  un- 
der him ;  so  to  hold  a  responsible  situation 
ander  government ;  and  in  an  extended 


sense,  to  be  morally  reaponmbiU^  that  1^ 
responsible  to  society  as  a  moral  agent 

He  replied  that  he  would  gire  orders  for  goards 
to  attend  us  who  should  be  anaiMroMe  for  ev- 
erything. Brnvoon. 

It  was  Lord  Sackville's  late  to  act  for  several 
years  in  a  responsible  office  during  an  onpopa- 
lar  and  nnprosp^Dns  war.  Ci7iiBBU.a]n». 

Answerable  and  re^fnnsible  convey  the 
idea  of  a  pledge  given  for  the  perform- 
ance of  some  act,  or  the  fulfilment  ol 
some  engagement,  a  breach  of  which  sob- 
jects  the  defaulter  to  loss,  ponishment,  or 
disgrace :  aecountabie  implies  simply  giv- 
ing an  account  or  explanation  of  one's 
proceedings.  The  j^wo  former  have  re- 
spect  to  the  obligations  of  others  as  well 
as  our  own,  but  the  latter  respects  prop. 
erly  one^s  own  obligations  only :  the  ac- 
countabilUy  results  from  the  relation  of 
the  parties ;  a  person  is  aeoownUible  to  his 
employer  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
conducted  any  business  intrusted  to  him ; 
a  child  is  aecowUable  to  his  parents  for 
all  his  actions  while  he  is  under  their 
control ;  and  we  are  all  aeeomUable  to  the 
Great  Judge  of  all  To  be  amenable  is  to 
be  accountable  as  far  as  laws  and  recola- 
tions  bind  a  person;  one  is  amenaSe  to 
the  hkws  of  society,  or  he  is  amenable  to 
the  rules  of  the  house  m  which  he  is  only 


By  our  andent  lawi,  whoever  harbored  any 
stranger  for  more  than  two  nights  was  ansu)er- 
ttbU  to  the  pahlie  for  any  ofltenoe  that  such  Ids 
inmate  might  commit.  Blackroiis. 

As  a  person's  respcnsibUUtf  hears  respect  to 
his  reason,  so  do  hnman  pnnuhmenta  bear  re- 
spect to  his  responsibiUiy :  infonts  and  bovs 
are  chastised  by  the  hand  of  the  parent  or  the 
master;  rational  adnUs  are  amsnabU  to  the 
Uws. 


We  know  that  we  are  the  sabJects  of  a  Sn. 
preme  Righteous  Governor,  to  whom  msre  ac- 
countable for  our  conduct.  Buaa. 

ANTECBDENTy  PRECEDING,  FOREGO- 
ING, PREVIOUS;  ANTERIOR,  PRIOR; 
FORMER. 


ANTECEDENT,  in  Latin 
that  is,  ante  and  cedens,  going  before 
PRECEDING,  in  Latin  preeedens,  going 
before.  FOREGOING,  litenOly  going  be. 
fore.  PREVIOUS,  in  Latin /nnnvtiM,  that 
is,  pree  and  vta,  making  a  way  before; 
ANTERIOR,  the  comparative  of  the  Lat- 
in aiUe^  before.     PRIOR,  in  Latin  j 
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eomparative  of  primus,  first    FORMER, 
in  English  the  comparative  of  first 

Aniecedeni,  preceding^  fwegwng,  previ- 
Mtt,  are  employed  for  what  goes  or  hap- 
pens before:  anteriWy prior,  former^  for 
what  is,  or  exists  before.  AnLeedent 
marks  priority  of  order,  pUce,  and  posi- 
tion, with  this  peculiar  circumstance,  that 
H  denotes  the  relation  of  influence,  de- 
•3endenoe,  and  connection  established  be- 
;ween  two  objects :  thus,  in  logic  the 
premises  are  called  the  antecedent,  and 
:he  conclusion  the  consequent ;  in  theol- 
ogy or  politics,  the  antecideTU  is  any  de- 
cree or  resolution  which  influences  anoth- 
er decree  or  action ;  in  mathematics,  it 
is  that  term  from  which  any  induction 
can  be  drawn  to  another;  in  grammar, 
the  aniecederU  is  that  which  requires  a 
particular  regimen  from  its  subsequent 
Aniecedent  and  preceding  both  denote  pri- 
wriiy  of  time,  or  the  order  of  events ;  but 
the  former  in  a  more  vague  and  indeter- 
minate manner  than  the  latter.  A  pre- 
ceding event  is  that  which  happens  im- 
mediately before  the  one  of  which  we  are 
speaking;  whereas  anteeedtnt  may  have 
events  or  circumstances  intervening.  An 
mUeeedeni  proposition  may  be  separated 
from  its  consequent  by  other  proposi- 
tions; but  a  preceding  proposition  is 
closely  followed  by  another.  In  this 
sense  anieeedent  is  opposed  to  posterior; 
prececRng  to  tnceeeding, 

Tbe  seventeen  centaries  since  the  birth  of 
Christ  are  anieeedent  to  the  eighteenth,  or  the 
one  we  live  in;  but  it  is  the  seventeenth  only 
which  we  call  the  preceding  one.        Tbdsuib. 

Preteding  respects  simply  the  succes- 
sion of  times  and  things;  but  previous 
denotes  the  succession  of  actions  and 
events,  with  the  collateral  idea  of  their 
connection  with  and  influence  upon  each 
other:  we  speak  of  the  preceding  day,  or 
the  preoecUng  chapter,  merely  as  the  day 
or  diapier  that  goes  before;  but  when 
ve  spcM  of  a  prnnous  engagement  or  a 
nremcm  inquiry,  it  supposes  an  engage- 
ment preparatory  to  something  that  is 
to  follow :  previous  is  opposed  to  subse- 
quent: foregoing  is  employed  to  mark 
ttie  order  of  things  narrated  or  state'^ ; 
18  when  we  speak  of  ihe  foregoing  state- 
ment, the  foregoing  objections,  or  the 
foregoing  calculatioD,  etc. :  foregoing  is 
tpposed  to  following. 


Little  attention  was  paid  to  literature  by  the 
Romans  in  the  early  and  more  martial  ages.  I 
read  of  no  collection  of  books  antecedent  to  those 
made  by  Emilias  Paalus  and  Lacnllns. 

CUKUBLAMD. 

Letters  flrom  Rome,  dated  tbe  18th  instant, 
say  that  on  the  preceding  Sunday  his  Holiness 
was  carried  in  an  open  chair  from  St.  Peter's  te 
St  Hary's.  Steele. 

A  boding  silence  reigns 
Dead  through  the  dun  expanse,  save  the  dull 

sound 
That  from  the  mountain,  previous  to  tbe  storm. 
Rolls  o'er  the  muttering  earth.  Thomson. 

Consistently  wiUi  the  foregoing  principles,  we 
may  define  original  and  native  poetry  to  be  the 
binguage  of  the  violent  passions,  expressed  in  ex- 
act measures.  Sib  W.  Jones. 

Anterior,  prior,  and  former,  have  all  a 
relative  sense,  and  are  used  for  things 
that  are  more  before  than  others :  ante- 
rior is  a  technical  term  to  denote  for- 
wardness in  place  or  time,  but  more  com- 
monly the  former,  as  in  anatomy;  the 
anterior  or  fore  part  of  the  skull,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  posterior  part;  so 
likewise  the  anterior  or  fore  front  of  a 
building,  in  opposition  to  the  back  front: 
prior  is  used  in  the  sense  of  previous 
when  speaking  comparatively  of  two  or 
more  things,  when  it  implies  anticipation ; 
a  prior  claim  invalidates  the  one  that  is 
set  up ;  a  prior  engagement  prevents  the 
forming  of  any  other  that  is  proposed : 
former  is  employed  either  with  regard  to 
times,  as  former  times,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  later  periods,  or  with  regard  to 
propositions,  when  the  former  or  first 
thing  mentioned  is  opposed  to  the  latter 
or  last  mentioned. 

If  that  be  the  anterior  or  upper  part  wherein 
the  senses  are  placed,  and  that  the  posterior  or 
lower  put  is  ttiat  which  is  0]>posite  thereunto, 
there  is  no  inferior  or  lower  pari  in  this  animal ; 
for  the  senses  being  placed  at  both  extremes 
makes  both  ends  anterior,  which  is  impossible. 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 

Some  accounts  make  Thamyris  the  eighth  epic 
poet  prior  to  Homer,  an  authority  to  which  no 
credit  seems  due.  (Xtmbeblahd. 

Former  follies  pass  away  and  are  forgotten. 
Those  which  are  present  strike  observation  and 
sharpen  censure.  Blaib. 

TO  APOLOGIZE,  DEFEND,  Jl'STIFY,  EX- 
CULPATE, EXCUSE,  PLEAD. 

APOLOGIZE,  from  the  Greek  airo- 
XoywT,  and  airoXoyeofiai,  compounded  of 
airo,  from  or  away,  and  \eyta,  to  speak, 
signifies  to  do  away  by  speaking.     DE- 
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FEND,  in  French  dl/md^,  Ladn  deft 
participU  of  defendo,  is  compounded  of 
de  and  fmdo,  signifying  to  keep  or  ward 
off.  JUSTIFY,  in  French  jvaiifier,  Lat- 
in jmtiJSeo^  is  compounded  of  juthu  and 
/dteio,  signifying  to  do  justice,  or  to  put 
right  INCULPATE,  in  Latin  esn^pahft, 
particinle  of  ejoeulpo,  compounded  of  ex 
and  euipa^  signifies  to  get  out  of  a  fault 
EXCUSE,  in  French  ezniMr,  Latin  exeu- 
M>,  compounded  of  tx  and  eouM,  signifies 
to  get  out  of  any  cause  or  affair.  PLE  AD, 
in  French  pUnder^  may  either  come  from 
flaeUwn  or  plaemdmn,  or  be  contracted 
from  apptUatum, 

There  is  always  some  imperfection  sup- 
posed or  real  which  gives  rise  to  an  apol- 
ogy; with  regard  to  persons  it  presup- 
poses a  consciousness  of  impropriety,  if 
not  of  guilt ;  we  apologixe  for  an  error  by 
acknowledging  ourselyes  guilty  of  it:  a 
drfmce  presupposes  a  consciousness  of 
innocence  more  or  less ;  we  defend  our- 
selves against  a  charge  by  proving  its 
fallacy :  a  Judtfieation  is  founded  on  the 
conviction  not  only  of  entire  innocence, 
but  of  strict  propriety;  we  juetify  our 
conduct  against  any  imputation  by  prov- 
ing that  it  was  blameless:  excuipaiitm 
rests  on  the  conviction  of  innocence  with 
regard  to  the  fact ;  we  exculpate  ourselves 
from  all  blame  by  proving  that  we  took 
no  part  in  the  transaction:  excuse  and 
plea  are  not  grounded  on  any  idea  of  in- 
nocence ;  they  are  rather  appeals  for  fa- 
vor resting  on  some  collateral  circum- 
stance which  serves  to  extenuate ;  a  plea 
is  frequently  an  idle  or  unfounded  excute^ 
a  frivolous  attempt  to  lessen  displeasure ; 
we  excuse  ourselves  for  a  neglect  by  al- 
leging indisposition;  we  plead  for  for- 
giveness by  solicitation  and  entreaty. 

An  apolofftf  mostly  respects  the  con- 
duct of  individuals  with  regard  to  each 
other  as  equals;  it  is  a  voluntary  act, 
springing  out  of  a  regard  to  decorum,  or 
the  good  opinion  of  others.  To  avoid 
misunderstandings  it  is  necessary  to  eqxl- 
ogiie  for  any  omission  that  wears  the  ap- 
pearance of  neglect  A  defence  respects 
matters  of  higher  importance ;  the  viola- 
tion of  laws  or  public  morals;  judicial 
questions  decided  in  a  court,  or  matters 
of  opinion  which  are  offered  to  the  decis- 
ion of  the  public :  no  one  defends  himself 
but  he  whose  conduct  or  opinions  are 


called  in  question.  A  jud^icaiion  is  ap> 
plicable  to  all  moral  cases  in  oommoo 
lift,  whether  of  a  serious  nature  or  other- 
wise :  it  is  the  act  of  individuals  toward 
each  other  according  to  their  different 
stations :  no  one  can  demand  a  jutttfica- 
turn  from  another  without  a  sufficient  au- 
thority, and  no  one  will  attempt  Xo  justi- 
fy himself  to  another  whose  authority  he 
does  not  acknowledge :  men  juitft/^  them- 
selves either  on  principles  of  honor,  oi 
from  the  less  creditable  motive  of  con- 
cealing their  imperfections  from  the  ob- 
servation and  censure  of  others.  An  ez- 
eulpaJtion  is  the  act  of  an  inferior ;  it  re- 
spects the  violations  of  duty  toward  the 
superior ;  it  is  dictated  by  necessity,  and 
seldom  the  offspring  of  any  higher  mo- 
tive than  the  desire  to  screen  one*8  self 
from  punishment:  exadpaiitM  regards 
offences  only  of  commission;  eaxmae  is 
employed  for  those  of  omission  as  well 
as  commission :  we  excMse  ourselves  often- 
er  for  what  we  have  not  done,  than  for 
what  we  have  done :  it  is  the  act  of  pei^ 
sons  in  all  stations,  and  arises  from  vari- 
ous motives,  dishonorable  or  otherwise : 
a  person  may  often  have  substantial  rea- 
sons to  excuse  himself  from  doing  a  thing, 
or  for  not  having  done  it ;  an  cBewse  noay 
likewise  sometimes  be  the  refuge  of  idle- 
ness and  selfishness.  To  plead  is  proper. 
ly  a  judicial  act,  and  extended  in  its  sense 
to  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life;  it  is 
mostly  employed  for  the  benefit  of  othera, 
rather  than  ourselves. 

Ekcuse  and  plea^  which  are  mostly  em- 
ployed in  an  unfavorable  sense,  are  to 
apology^  defence^  and  exeulpaUon  as  the 
means  to  an  end:  an  apology  is  lame 
when,  instead  of  an  honest  confession  of 
an  unintentional  error,  an  idle  attempt 
is  made  at  Justifieation :  a  defence  is  poor 
when  it  does  not  contain  sufficient  to  in- 
validate the  charge :  %,  justifioaiifm.  is  nu- 
gatory when  it  applies  to  conduct  alto- 
gether wrong:  an  excuse  or  a  plea  is  > 
frivolous  or  idle,  which  turns  upon  some 
falsehood,  misrepresentation,  or  irrele 
vant  point 

But  for  this  practloe  (detnuctton),  howcTor  vile,         I 
loroe  haTe  dared  to  apoloffige  by  contending 
that  the  report  by  which  they  lidored  an  absent 
character  was  true.  HAWEBswoara. 

Attacked  by  great  Injuries,  the  man  of  mild  and         | 
gentle  spirit  mil  fiwl  what  human  nature  feel%         | 
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ud  wlU  4^M<|  and  nwnt  w  hit  duty  aUowi 
Mm.  Blub. 

Whaterer  prirate  riews  and  pauioos  d^mJ, 
No  caiue  can  juwU/y  to  Mack  a  deed. 

THOittoir. 

A  sood  child  will  not  seek  to  eaeulpaU  her- 
lelf  at  Itae  ezpenae  of  the  moat  rerered  charae- 
•"■•  RiGHAueow. 

The  strength  of  the  paasiona  wUl  never  be  ec- 
oefrted  as  an  ^eoeuM  for  complytng  with  them. 
Spbctatok. 

F^m«Tt7  on  this  occaakm /4«a<2«  her  CMM  Tary 
.lotably,  and  repreeenU  to  her  old  huidlanl  that 
should  ahe  be  driven  oat  of  the  country,  all  their 
Mes,  arts,  and  ideiioes  would  be  driven  out  with 
"^*  Admmh. 

APPAREL,  ATI1RB|  ARRAY. 

APPAREL,  in  French  tyyxu-ea,  like  the 
word  apparatuM^  comes  from  the  Latin  ap- 
parahu  op  a^paratuBy  signifying  the  thing 
fitted  or  adapted  for  another.  ATTIRE, 
compounded  of  o^  or  ad  and  <tr»,  in 
French  iirer,  Latin  traho^  to  draw,  signi- 
fies the  thing  drawn  or  put  on.  ARRAY 
is  compounded  of  or  or  ad  and  ray  or 
row,  signifying  the  state  of  being  m  a 
row,  or  being  in  order. 

These  terms  are  all  applicable  to  dress 
or  exterior  decoration.  Appard  is  the 
dress  of  every  one ;  otHre  is  the  dress  of 
the  great ;  array  is  the  dress  of  particu- 
lar persons  on  particular  occasions  :  it  is 
the  first  object  of  every  man  to  provide 
himself  with  appard  suitable  to  his  sta- 
tion; but  the  desire  of  shining  forth  in 
gaudy  aUire  is  the  property  of  little 
minds:  on  festivals  and  solemn  occa- 
sions it  may  be  proper  for  those  who  are 
to  be  conspicuous  to  set  themselves  out 
with  a  comely  vrray,  Appard  and  aiUrt 
respect  the  quality  and  fashion  of  the 
thing;  but  array  has  r^ard  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  things  with  their  neatness 
and  decorum:  appard  may  be  costly  or 
mean ;  amre  may  be  gay  or  shabby ;  but 
«w^  win  never  be  otherwise  than  neat 
orcome^. 

.  Itianncli,tfaat  this  depraved  custom  of  paint- 
ffv**.!^  •**^*^  ^  ^^^9.  etcape  the  penal  laws, 
°  ?fi^  church  and  state,  which  have  been 
*wy  severe  agndnat  luxury  hi  apparsl. 

Baook. 
A  robe  of  tiasoe,  stiff  with  golden  win, 
An  upper  vest,  once  Helen's  rich  attire 

Drtdkn. 
2|e  aeem'd  a  virgin  of  the  Spartan  blood. 
With  sBch  arrof  Harpalyce  bestrode 
wr  Thrarlau  coarser.  Davniw. 


APPARENT,  YISIBLBy  CLXAR,  PLAIN, 
OBVIOUS,  BVIDKNT,  1CANIFE6T. 

APPARENT,  in  Latin  ^^parens,  parti- 
ciple  of  <99»r»,  to  appear,  signifiBS  tha 
quaUty  of  appearing.  VISIBLE,  in  Latin 
visUfUis,  from  vuim,  participle  of  video^ 
to  see,  signifies  capable  of  being  seen. 
CLEAR,  in  French  c^otr,  German,  Swed 
ish,  etc,  War,  Latin  dantg,  Greek  yXov 
pof,  comes  from  yXavatr^,  to  shincL 
PLAIN,  in  Latin  tJanut^  even,  signifies 
what  is  so  smooth  and  unencumbered 
that  it  can  be  seen.  OBVIOUS,  in  Latin 
oMuSf  compounded  of  ob  and  trto,  signi- 
fies the  quality  of  lying  in  one's  way,  or 
before  one*s  eyes.  EVIDENT,  in  French 
Mdml,  Latin  evident^  from  video,  Greek 
o^M,  Hebrew  tdb,  to  know,  signifies  as 
good  as  certain  or  known.  mXnIFEST, 
in  French  mam/ette^  Latin  numi/mtui^ 
compounded  of  manuBy  the  hand,  and  /«• 
tu8,  participle  of  fmdo,  to  fall  in,  signi- 
fies the  quality  of  being  so  near  that  it 
can  be  laid  hold  of  by  the  hand. 

These  words  agree  in  expressing  vari- 
ous degrees  in  the  capability  of  seeing; 
but  vmble  is  the  only  one  used  purely  in 
a  physical  sense ;  tapparerU,  d^r,  plain, 
and  obvioui,  are  used  physically  and  mor- 
ally; emdeni  and  numi/ett  solely  in  a 
moral  acceptation.  That  which  is  sim- 
ply  an  object  of  sight  is  tntibie;  that 
which  presents  itself  to  our  view  in  any 
form,  real  or  otherwise,  is  apparent :  the 
stars  themselves  are  vitiUe  to  us;  but 
their  size  is  apparent 

The  perception  taitellective  often  oorreets  the 
report  of  phantasy,  as  hi  the  apparmi  bigness 
of  the  sun,  and  the  apparent  crookedness  of  the 
staff  in  air  and  water.  hai* 

The  ffieible  and  present  are  fbr  brutes : 

A  slender  portion  and  a  narrow  bound.    Touho. 

VigMe  is  applied  to  that  which  merely 
admits  of  being  seen ;  cyiparent  and  the 
other  terms  denote  not  only  what  is  to 
be  seen,  but  what  is  easily  to  be  seen : 
they  are  all  applied  as  epithets  to  objects 
of  mental  discernment;  what  is  i^E^r^iU 
strikes  the  view ;  what  is  dear  is  to  be 
seen  in  all  its  parts  and  in  its  proper  col- 
ors:  it  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  ob- 
scure :  what  is  plain  is  seen  by  a  plain 
understanding ;  it  requires  no  deep  reflec- 
tion nor  severe  study ;  it  is  opposed  to 
what  is  intricate :  what  is  oMoms  pr» 
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Bents  itself  readily  to  the  mind  of  every 
one  i  it  is  seen  at  tbe  first  glance,  and  is 
opposed  to  that  which  is  abstruse :  what 
is  evuierU  is  seen  forcibly,  and  leaves  no 
hesitation  on  the  mind ;  it  is  opposed  to 
(hat  which  is  dubious:  manifest  is  a 
greater  degree  of  the  evidmt ;  it  strikes 
on  the  understanding  and  forces  convic- 
tion ;  it  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  dark. 
A  thing  is  apparent  upon  the  face  of  it : 
a  case  is  dear  ;  it  is  decided  on  immedi- 
ately :  a  truth  is  plain  ;  it  is  involved  in 
no  perplexity ;  it  is  not  multifarious  in 
its  bearings :  a  falsehood  is  plain  ;  it  ad- 
mits of  no  question :  a  reason  is  obvious  ; 
it  flows  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case :  a 
proof  is  evident;  it  requires  no  discus- 
sion, there  is  nothing  in  it  that  clashes  or 
contradicts ;  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a 
person  is  evident  when  everything  serves 
to  strengthen  the  conclusion:  a  contra- 
diction or  absurdity  is  mani/est  which  is 
felt  by  all  as  soon  as  it  is  perceived. 

Tbe  busineas  men  are  chiefly  conversant  in  does 
not  only  give  a  certain  cast  or  turn  to  their  minds, 
bat  is  vwy  apparent  in  their  outward  behavior. 

BUDOBLL. 

It  is  pUiin  that  oar  skill  in  literature  is  owing 
to  the  knowledKe  of  Greek  and  Latin,  which  that 
they  are  still  preserved  among  us  can  be  ascribed 
only  to  a  religious  regard.  Buuulbt. 

We  pretend  to  give  a  clear  account  how  thun- 
der and  lightning  are  produced.  Tmru. 

It  is  obviouM  to  remark  that  w«  follow  nothing 
heartily  unless  carried  to  it  by  inclination. 

Gbovb. 

It  is  evident  that  liune,  considered  merely  as 
the  immortality  of  a  name,  is  not  less  likely  to  be 
the  reward  of  bad  actions  than  of  good. 

JOHMSOM. 

Among  the  many  inconsistencies  which  folly 
produces  in  the  human  mind,  there  has  often 
been  observed  a  manifest  and  striking  contrari- 
ety between  Che  life  of  an  author  and  his  writ- 
ings. Johnson. 

APPEARANCE,  AIR,  ASPECT. 

APPEARANCE  signifies  the  thing  that 
appeals  or  the  manner  of  appearing. 
AIR,  V,  Air,  manner,  ASPECT,  in  Latin 
aspectuSy  from  osptoo,  to  look  upon,  sig- 
nifies the  thing  that  is  looked  upon  or 
seen. 

Appearanas  is  the  generic,  the  rest  are 
specific  terms.  The  whole  external  form, 
figure,  or  colors,  whatever  is  visible  to  the 
eye,  is  its  appearanes :  air  is  a  particular 
appeara^tce  of  any  object  as  far  as  it  is 
lodicative  of  its  quality  or  condition ;  an 


air  of  wretchedness  or  poverty :  aspect  is 
the  partial  appeanmoe  of  a  body  as  it 
presents  one  of  its  sides  to  view;  a 
gloomy  or  cheerful  aspect.  It  is  not  safe 
to  judge  of  either  persons  or  things  alto- 
gether by  ecppearances :  the  appearance 
and  reality  are  often  at  variance :  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sun  is  tliat  of  a  moving 
body,  but  astronomers  assert  that  it  has 
no  motion  round  the  earth:  there  are 
particular  towns,  habitations,  or  rooms 
which  have  always  an  otr  of  comfort,  or 
the  contrary :  this  is  a  sort  of  appeea^ancs 
the  most  to  be  relied  on :  politicians  of  a 
certain  stamp  are  always  busy  in  judging 
for  the  future  from  the  a^oect  of  affairs ; 
but  their  predictions,  like  those  of  as- 
trologers who  judge  from  the  a^Deet  of 
the  heavens,  frequently  turn  out  to  the 
discredit  of  the  prophet 

The  hero  answers  with  the  reapect  due  to  the 
beaatifkil  appearanes  ahe  made.  SraBu. 

Some  who  had  the  moat  aaraming  air  west 
dinctly  of  tbeniaelvea  to  error  witboat  expect- 
ing a  conductor.  PAuncu. 

Her  motions  were  steady  and  compoaed,  and 
her  €tspeet  serious  but  cheerftal ;  her  name  was 
Patience. 


APPEASE,  CALM,  PACIFY,  QUIBT, 
STILL. 

APPEASE,  V.  To  allay,  CALM,  in 
French  calmer,  from  almtts,  bright,  signi- 
fies to  make  bright  PACIFY,  in  Latin 
pacifieo,  compounded  of  pax  and  faeio, 
signifies  to  make  peace  or  peaceable. 
QUIET,  in  French  gmet,  Latin  <fuietus, 
from  quies,  rest,  signifies  to  put  to  rest. 
STILL  signifies  to  make  still. 

To  appease  is  to  remove  great  agita- 
tion ;  to  calm  is  to  bring  into  a  tranquil 
state.  Tlie  wind  is  appeased;  the  sea  is 
calmed  With  regard  to  persons,  it  is 
necessary  to  appease  those  who  are  in 
transports  of  passion,  and  to  ealm  those 
who  are  in  trouble,  anxiety,  or  apprehen- 
sion. Appease  respects  matters  of  force 
or  violence,  cabn  those  of  inqui«4ade  and 
distress :  one  is  appeased  by  a  submissive 
behavior,  and  calmed  by  the  removal  of 
danger.  Pacify  corresponds  to  appease, 
and  quiet  to  calm:  in  sense  they  are  the 
same,  but  in  application  they  differ ;  ap- 
pease and  calm  are  used  only  in  referena* 
to  objects  of  importance ;  puv'tfy  and  quiet 
to  those  of  a  more  familiai-  imture :  tbe 
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I  f  humors  of  a  child  are  paeySed,  or 
Its  groundless  fears  are  quieUd.  Still  is 
a  loXder  expression  than  any  of  the  for- 
iner  terms ;  serving  mostly  for  the  grave 
or  poetic  style :  it  is  an  onomatopoeia  for 
restraining  or  putting  to  silence  that  which 
is  noisy  and  boisterous. 

A  lofty  city  by  my  band  is  rais'd, 
PygnuiUoii  puniah'd,  and  my  lord  appeased. 

Drtdeh. 
\n  poverAil  harmony,  that  can  assna^e 
And  ealm  tbe  sorrovni  of  the  frenzied  wretch. 

Mabsb. 
My  breath  can  etiU  the  winds, 
Unclond  the  Ban,  charm  down  the  swelling  sea, 
And  stop  the  floods  of  hearen.  Bkaumomt. 

APPLAUSE,  ACCLAMATION. 

APPLAUSE,  from  the  Latm  ^qjplaudo, 
signifies  literally  to  cUp  or  stamp  the  feet 
to  a  thing.  ACCLAMATION,  from  ooc^ 
mo,  signifies  a  crying  out  to  a  thing. 

These  terms  express  a  public  demon- 
stration ;  the  former  by  means  of  a  noise 
with  the  hands  or  feet;  the  latter  by 
means  of  shouts  and  cries:  the  former 
being  employed  as  a  testimony  of  appro- 
bation ;  the  latter  as  a  sanction,  or  an  in- 
dication of  respect  An  actor  looks  for 
ttppfavae;  a  speaker  looks  for  acdamO' 
(ion.  What  a  man  does  calls  forth  m- 
jdatuey  but  the  person  himself  is  mostly 
received  with  aedamaiiofu.  At  the  hust- 
ings popular  speeches  meet  with  appUxuae., 
and  fiavorite  members  are  greeted  with 
loud  acdamaliong. 

Amidst  the  loud  applauim  of  tbe  shore, 
Gras  OQtstrlpp'd  the  rest  and  sprung  before. 

Drtden. 

When  this  lllustrioos  person  (the  Duke  of 

Marlbro')  toached  on  the  shore,  he  was  received 

^  the  aoclamaUone  of  tbe  people.        Stbble. 

TO  APPOINT,  ORDER,  PRKSCRIBE,  OR- 
DAIN. 

APPOINT,  V,  To  allot.  ORDER,  in 
French  ordre^  Latin  ordino^  to  arrange, 
dispose,  ordo^  order,  Greek  opxod  &  row 
)f  trees,  which  is  the  Sjrmbol  of  order. 
PRESCRIBE,  in  Latin  preacribo,  com- 
pounded  of  pra^  before,  and  scriboy  to 
write,  signifies  to  draw  a  line  for  a  per- 
son.    ORDAIX  is  a  variation  of  order. 

To  nqjpoifU  is  either  the  act  of  an  equal 
or  superior:  we  appoifit  a  meeting  with 
any  one  at  a  given  time  and  place;  a 
king  t^jpoifUa  his  ministers.  To  order  is 
tbe  act  of  one  invested  with  a  partial  au- 


thority :  a  customer  orders  a  commodity 
from  his  tradesman :  a  master  ^ves  his 
orders  to  his  servant.  To  prescnbe  is  th« 
act  of  one  who  is  superior  by  virtue  of 
his  knowledge :  a  physician  prescribes  to 
his  patienl  To  ordain  is  an  act  emana* 
ting  from  the  highest  authority:  kings 
and  councils  ordain  ;  but  their  ordinances 
must  be  conformable  to  what  is  ordauuA 
by  the  Divine  Being.  Appointmmts  are 
made  for  the  convenience  of  individuals 
or  communities ;  but  they  may  be  altered 
or  annulled  at  the  pleasure  of  the  con- 
tracting  parties.  Orders  are  dictated  by 
the  8up>erior  only,  but  they  presuppose  a 
discretionary  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  to  whom  they  are  given. 
Prescriptions  are  binding  on  none  but 
such  as  voluntarily  admit  their  authority; 
but  ordinances  leave  no  choice  to  those 
on  whom  they  are  imposed  to  accept  or 
reject  them :  the  ordinances  of  man  are 
not  less  binding  than  those  of  God,  so 
long  as  they  do  not  expressly  contradict 
the  divine  law. 

Appointments  are  kept,  orders  execut- 
ed or  obeyed,  prescriptions  followed,  or- 
(Unances  submitted  to.  It  is  a  point  of 
politeness  or  honor,  if  not  of  direct  mor- 
al obligation,  to  keep  the  appoinimenis 
which  we  have  made.  Interest  will  lead 
men  to  execute  the  orders  which  they  re- 
ceive in  the  course  of  business:  duty 
obliges  them  to  obey  the  orders  of  their 
superiors.  It  is  a  nice  matter  to  prescribe 
to  another  without  hurting  his  pride ;  this 
principle  leads  men  often  to  regard  the 
counsels  of  their  best  friends  as  prescrip- 
tions:  with  children  it  is  an  unquestion- 
able duty  to  follow  the  prescriptions  of 
those  whose  age,  station,  or  experience 
authorize  them  to  prescribe.  God  has  or^ 
dained  all  things  for  our  good ;  it  rests 
with  ourselves  to  submit  to  his  ordi' 
nances  and  be  happy. 

HiOestic  months 
Set  out  with  him  to  their  appointed  race. 

Dbtdbn. 

The  whole  coarse  of  things  is  so  ordered  that 
we  neither  by  an  irregnlar  and  precipitate  eda- 
cation  become  men  too  soon,  nor  Iqr  a  fond  and 
trtfllnff  indulgence  be  suffered  to  continne  chil- 
dren forever.  Blau. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  Essay  apoo  Health, 
has  not  thought  it  improper  to  prescribe  to  his 
retder  a  poem  or  a  prospect,  where  he  particu- 
larly dissuades  hhn  from  knotty  and  subtle  dla- 
quisitions.  ADDiaoK 
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It  «M  pwhapt  ordaimsd  by  ProttdBBM  to 
hiodar  Of  from  ^jnumUtag  or»  one  anoUier, 
that  DO  indlrldiiml  ihoaM  be  of  nieli  Importonee 
M  to  cftUM  bjr  his  rettreBHit  or  death  any  chMm 
In  the  world.  JoMmoii. 

TO  APPRAISE,  OR  APPRRCIATK,  B6TI- 
MATS,  B8TBEM. 

APPRAISE,  APPRECIATE,  from  op- 
furwio  and  appreeiatua^  participle  of  op- 
preeio^  compounded  of  tf>  or  aa  and  pre- 
5nim,  a  price,  signifies  to  set  a  price  or 
▼alue  on  ft  thing.  ESTIMATE  comes 
from  arttmgftit,  participle  of  etHmo,  to 
Talue.    To  ESTEEM  is  a  variation  of  «- 

Appraim  and  appreciate  are  used  in 
precisely  the  same  sense,  for  setting  a 
Talue  on  anything  according  to  relative 
circumstances;  but  the  one  is  used  in 
the  proper,  and  the  other  in  the  figura- 
tive sense:  a  sworn  appraiter  appraiaa 
goods  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
articles,  and  their  salable  property ;  the 
characters  of  men  are  appreeiaied  by  oth- 
ers when  their  good  and  bad  qualities  are 
justly  put  in  a  balance. 

The  things  are  not  sold,  they  are  only  appraited, 
Blaoutons. 

To  the  finishing  of  his  course,  let  every  one  di- 
rect  his  eye:  and  let  him  now  appreciaU  life 
according  to  the  ralue  It  will  be  ibond  to  have 
when  sommed  np  at  the  close.  Blair. 

To  ettimate  a  thing  is  to  get  the  sum 
of  its  value  by  calculation ;  to  etteem  any- 
thing is  to  judge  its  actual  and  hitrinsic 
value.  Ettvnate  is  used  either  in  a  prop- 
er or  a  figurative  acceptation ;  ettmn  only 
in  a  moral  sense :  the  expense  of  an  un- 
dertakmg,  losses  by  fire,  gains  by  trade, 
are  eaUmated  at  a  certain  sum ;  the  eeti- 
maU  may  be  too  high  or  too  low:  the 
moral  worth  of  men  is  often  etHmaied 
above  or  below  tiie  reality,  according  to 
the  particular  bias  of  the  estimator;  but 
there  are  individuals  of  such  an  unques- 
tionable worth  that  they  need  only  to  be 
known  in  order  to  be  esteemed. 

The  extant  of  the  tnule  of  the  Greeks,  how 
ilgfaly  sotrer  it  may  have  been  eMHmated  in  an- 
cient ttmee,  was  In  proportion  to  the  low  eondl- 
tkm  of  their  marine.  Robbrtsow. 

If  a  lawyer  were  to  be  eeteemed  only  as  he 
nses  his  psirts  in  contending  for  Justice,  and  were 
Immediately  despicable  when  he  appeared  in  a 
aaoae  whiu  he  conld  not  but  know  was  an  an- 
iQit  one,  how  honorable  would  his  character  be ! 

9tB|CU. 


TO  APPRBHBND,  OOKCRITE,  SUPPOSE 
DCAOINX. 

To  APPREHEND,  from  the  Latin  ad 
and  pr^mdo^  signifies  to  take  into  the 
mind.  CONCEIVE,  from  the  Latin  em 
and  ceqnOf  to  take  together,  that  is,  to 
put  together  in  the  mind.  SUPPOSE, 
from  ^e  Latin  stmono,  to  put  one  thing 
in  the  pUce  of  another.  IMAGINE,  from 
imaffo^  to  have  an  image  or  figure  of  any. 
thing  in  the  mind. 

To  apprAind  is  simply  to  take  an  idea 
into  the  mind ;  thus  we  may  apprtkmd 
%jvj  object  that  we  hear  or  see :  to  oom^ 
eeive  is  to  form  an  idea  in  the  mind,  as  to 
conceive  the  idea  of  doing  anything,  to 
MMMMM  a  design. 

Brutes  and  men  have  their  sensorlola,  or  Itttie 
sensorlums,  by  which  they  apprehend  the  pres- 
ence, and  perceive  the  actions,  of  a  few  oljecta 
that  lie  contiguous  to  them.  Ai>»Boa. 

He  (^rst  oofioetoM,  tlien  perfects  his  design. 
As  a  mere  instrument  In  hands  divine.  Cowna. 

Apprehendiuff  is  the  first  effort  of  the 
thinking  faculty :  ameeivmff  is  the  act  of 
a  more  matured  understanding;  the  for 
mer  belongs  to  children  as  weU  as  grown 
persons,  the  latter  more  properly  to  grown 
persons.  Apprehendinff  is  performed  by 
the  help  of  the  senses ;  we  may  be  quick 
or  dull  of  cqsprekermaH.  CcmceM^  I 
performed  by  refiection  and  combination; 
we  may  concwoe  properly  or  impropeHy. 

Dark  night,  that  from  the  eye  his  ftanctkm  takes, 
The  ear  more  quick  o(  apprehmteion  makea. 


A  stste  of  innocence  and  happiness  is  so  remote 
from  all  we  have  ever  seen,  that  although  we  can 
easily  conceive  it  as  possible,  yet  oor  specula* 
tions  upon  it  must  be  general  and  confused. 

JOHBSOV. 

That  of  which  we  can  have  no  sensible 
impression  is  not  to  be  apprehendedt  that 
which  is  above  the  reach  of  our  thought 
is  not  to  be  ctmceived. 

We  must  be  eontent  to  know  that  the  Splrtt 
of  God  is  present  with  us,  by  the  effects  which 
he  produoeth  In  us.  Our  outward  senses  are  toe 
gross  to  apprehend  him.  Adduoii. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  imaginatkMi  to  t&mm 
ceive  the  fearful  effects  of  Omnipotence  iaoensed. 

Adduok 

To  apprehend  and  to  conceive  are  ap» 
plied  only  to  reality,  to  suppose  and  tns- 
a^ne  are  applied  to  things  which  mav 
exist  on^  in  the  imagination;  but  th« 
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fbrmer  being  drawn  from  that  which  ii 
refti  may  be  probable  or  improbable  ac- 
c»rding  to  circumstances ;  the  latter  be- 
ing the  peculiar  act  of  the  imagination, 
more  commonly  exists  in  the  imagination 
only. 

It  eao  tearoe  be  tuppotsd  that  the  mind  la 
more  vigoroaa  when  we  akep  than  when  we 
wake.  Ha' 


It  is  a  mistake  toimoffin*  that  creeda  were  at 
flr«t  intended  to  teach  In  ftill  and  explicit  terms 
•11  that  shoold  be  beUeved  by  Christiana. 

WAXXaLAJID. 

These  terms  are  all  employed  to  de- 
note one^s  opinion  or  belief  in  regard  to 
ordinary  matters  with  a  like  distinction. 
Apprehend  expresses  the  weakest  kind  of 
belief,  the  having  the  least  idea  of  the 
presence  of  a  thing. 

Nothing  is  a  misery 
Unless  oar  weakness  opprtK^nd  it  ao. 


A  man  is  said  to  conceive  that  on  which 
he  forms  a  direct  opinion. 

This  great  ftmdaroeatal  trBth,iinestabUshed  or 
■nawakened  In  the  minds  of  men,  Is,  I  ooneelM, 
the  real  source  and  support  of  all  oar  infidelity. 

YOUMO. 

What  one  sifpoMS  may  admit  of  a 
donbt,  it  is  frequently  only  conjectural. 

It  Is  there  mmotd  that  all  oar  Infidels,  what- 
M,  fcr  anra 


'  aigaineut^s  sake  and  to  keep 
themselTes  in  oountenanoe,  they  patronise,  are 
betiajred  faito  thefar  deplorable  error  by  some  doabt 
sf  their  tnunorulity  at  the  bottom.  Toowe. 

What  one  tmagvMe  may  be  altogether 
improbable  or  impossible,  and  that  which 
cttnnofc  be  imagined  may  be  too  improba- 
ble to  admit  of  being  believed. 

The  Earl  of  Rivers  did  not  imagine  there  coold 
eskt,  in  a  hnman  fbrm,  a  mother  that  woald  rain 
her  own  son  without  enrlchtng  hersell 

JOHHSOK. 

TO  APPREHXMD,  FEAR,  DREAD. 

To  APPREHEND  {v.  To  apprehend^  con- 
Mtre)  signifies  to  have  an  idea  of  danger 
In  one^s  mind,  without  necessarily  im- 
plying any  sentiment  of  fear.  FEAR, 
in  Saxon  fihi%  Latin  pavor^  and  Greek 
^pc0«M,  to  shudder,  expresses  the  senti- 
ment in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  DREAD, 
m  Latin  territo^  and  Greek  rapaoffUf  to 
trouble,  expresses  the  highest  degree  of 
fear. 

Whftt  it  poidble  may  be  eqiprek$nd$i ; 


we  may  apprthend  a  change  in  the  wealh 
er,  or  that  an  accident  will  take  place 
by  the  way.  What  is  probable  may  be 
feared:  we  may  fear  the  consequences  ^ 
of  a  person's  resentment.  Not  only  the  ' 
evil  which  is  nigh,  but  that  which  is  ex- 
ceeding great,  produces  dread. 

Oar  natoial  sense  of  right  and  wrong  prodvoea 
an  apprehtneUm  of  merited  punishment  whea 
we  liave  committed  a  crime.  B1.A11L 

That  which  \s  feared  may  sometimes  be  avoid- 
ed ;  bat  that  which  is  regretted  to-day  may  be 
regretted  again  to-morrow.  Joamoa. 

All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves, 
Themselres,  when  tome  abuming  shock  of  Ikte 
Strikes  throogh  their  woonded  hearts  the  sadden 
dread,  YorNO. 

^spreAaul  is  said  only  of  things.  Fear 
and  dread  are  also  applied  to  persons  with 
the  like  distinction:  fear  is  a  salutary 
sentiment ;  it  is  the  sentiment  of  a  child 
toward  a  parent  or  instructor :  dread^  as 
toward  a  fellow-creature,  is  produced  by 
harshness  and  oppression,  but  in  regard  to 
our  Maker  is  produced  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  guilt 

They  ore  oniveraally /sarsd  and  respected. 

BETDon. 
Intomb*d  wjfear  of  death !  and  every  fear^ 
The  dread  merery  eril,  but  thy  firown. 

YoUMO. 

APPROACH,  ACCESS,  ADMITTANCE. 

APPROACH,  compounded  of  €^  or  ad 
and  proaeh,  in  French  proehe^  near,  Latin 
proximu»y  nearest,  signifies  near  to,  that 
IS,  commg  near  to.  ACCESS,  in  Latin 
ocrweus,  from  ae  or  ad  and  eedo^  to  go,  is, 
properly,  going  to.  ADMITTANCE,  v. 
AdnnUtofiee, 

Approack  signifies  the  coming  near  or 
towaM  an  object,  and  consequently  is  an 
unfinished  act,  but  aeeete  and  a/dmiUasnoe 
are  finished  acts;  oonst  is  the  coming  to, 
that  is,  as  close  to  an  object  as  is  need- 
ful; and  adxMJUamoe  is  the  coming  into 
any  place,  or  into  the  presence  or  society 
of  any  person.  Apprwuh  expresses  sim< 
ply  the  act  of  drawing  near,  but  aeeett 
and  admittance  comprehend,  in  their  sig- 
nificaUon,  the  liberty  and  power  of  com* 
ing  to  or  into :  an  approach  may  be  quick 
or  slow,  an  aeeeee  easy  or  difficult,  an  adf 
mittanee  free  or  exclusive. 

His  service  in  the  eighty-eighth  Is  notorioasi} 
known  •  when,  at  the  first  news  of  the  SiNuilardtf 
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itpproach^  he  towed  at  a  cable  with  his  own 
hands  to  draw  out  the  harbor-hound  ships  into 
the  sea.  Fullbb. 

When  we  are  wrong'd,  and  would  unfold  onr 

griefs, 
We  are  denied  (iccet9  unto  his  person. 

Shaesfeabb. 

As  my  pleasures  are  almost  wholly  confined  to 
those  of  the  siRht,  1  take  it  for  a  peculiar  happi- 
ness that  I  have  always  had  an  easy  and  (kmiliar 
■idmittance  to  the  fair  sex.  Tatlbb. 

Approach  may  sometimes  be  taken  for 
a  road  or  way  of  approach^  which  brings 
it  nearer  in  sense  to  the  cither  terms,  as 
tlie  approaehea  to  a  bridge  or  a  town. 

The  approach  to  Messina  is  the  finest  that  can 
be  bnagined. 

Aeeeis  is  used  only  in  its  proper  sense 
for  the  act  of  persons ;  approadi  and  ad- 
tniUance  are  employed  figuratively,  as  tlie 
approach  of  winter,  age,  etc.,  or  the  ap- 
proach to  immorality,  in  the  sense  of 
coming  near  to  it  in  similitude,  the  admii- 
iance  of  thoughts  into  the  mind* 

There  is  no  approach  to  an  invasion  of  the 
divine  attributes  in  the  invocation  of  saints,  but 
1  think  it  is  wUl-worsliip  and  presumption. 

JOHKtOM. 

In  the  difflcnltiefl  of  business  and  great  afGsirs, 
snch  an  unintermitted  and  unshaken  persever- 
ance, as  if  he  never  tasted  what  it  was  to  indulge 
in  his  own  ease,  or  the  pleasures  of  conversation ; 
and  yet  in  the  entertainments  of  conversation 
such  an  open -taking  agreeableness,  as  if  no 
thoughts  of  business  could  ever  find  admittattce. 
Pbbamblb  to  Lord  Cadooak's 
Fatbmt  or  Pbbbaob. 

TO  APPROACH,  APPROXIMATE. 

APPROACH,  v.4«»roacA.  APPROX- 
IMATE, compounded  of  ap  and  proximu»y 
to  come  nearest  or  next,  signifies  either 
to  draw  near  or  bring  near.  To  approach 
is  intransitive  only ;  a  person  approachet 
an  object.  To  approximate  is  both  tran- 
sitive and  intransitive ;  a  person  approx- 
imatet  two  objects  to  each  other. 

Lambs  push  at  those  that  approach  them  with 
their  horns  before  the  first  budding  of  a  horn  ap- 
pears. Al>DI80M. 

Shakspeare  approooimaUa  the  remote  and  far. 

JOHNSOK. 

To  approach  denotes  simply  the  moving 
of  an  object  toward  another,  but  to  ap- 
proximate denotes  the  gradual  moving 
of  two  objects  toward  each  other:  that 
which  approaches  may  come  into  imme- 
diate conjunction;  but  bodies  may  ajh 


proximaie  for  some  time  before  thej 
form  a  junction,  or  may  never  form  a 
junction.  An  equivocation  t^aproaehet  U 
a  lie.  Minds  appnmmaie  by  long  inter 
course. 

Comets,  in  their  approaehu  toward  the  earthy 
are  imagined  to  cause  diseases,  funines,  and  oth- 
er such  like  Judgments  of  God.  Dbbham 

The  approtoimaHons  and  recesses  of  some  ol 
the  little  stars  I  speak  of,  suit  not  with  the  oh* 
servatlons  of  some  very  ancient  astronomers. 

Dbbiiav, 

TO  APPROPRIATE,  USURP,  ARROGATE, 
ASSUME,  ASCRIBE. 

APPROPRIATE,  inFrench  approprier^ 
compounded  of  op  or  oc^  and  propriatus, 
participle  of  prcprio^  an  old  verb,  axkdpro 
priua^  proper  or  own,  signifies  to  make 
one's  own.  USURP,  in  French  usurper^ 
Latin  vsurpo,  from  ftnu^  use,  is  a  fre- 
quentative of  t^or,  signifying  to  make 
use  of  as  if  it  were  one's  own.  ARRO« 
GATE,  in  Latin  arrogatm^  participle  of 
arroffo^  signifies  to  ask  or  claim  for  one^s 
self.  ASSUME,  in  French  aatumer^  Latin 
assumo,  compounded  of  as  or  ad  and  gumo, 
to  take,  signifies  to  take  to  one's  self. 
ASCRIBE,  in  Latin  aacriboy  compounded 
of  as  ov  ad  and  scribo^  to  write,  signifies 
here  to  write  down  to  one's  own  ac- 
count. 

The  idea  of  taking  something  to  one*0 
self  by  an  act  of  one's  own  is  common  to 
all  these  terms.  To  appropriate  is  to  take 
to  one's  self  with  or  without  right;  to 
ttsurp  is  to  take  to  one's  self  by  violence' 
or  in  violation  of  right  Appropriating 
is  applied  in  its  proper  sense  to  goods  in 
possession ;  usurpinff  is  properly  applied 
to  power,  titles,  rights.  Individuals  cqh 
propriaie  whatever  comes  to  their  hands 
which  they  use  as  their  own ;  they  tuiurp 
power  when  they  exercise  the  functions 
of  government  without  a  legitimate  sanc- 
tion. 

Natural  reason  suggested  that  he  who  could 
first  declare  his  intention  of  appropriating 
anything  to  his  own  use,  and  actually  took  ft 
into  possession,  should  thereby  gain  the  absolute 
property  of  it.  Bi.ACKait>NB. 

Tlie  umirpation  which,  in  order  to  tubvert 
ancient  institutions,  has  destroyed  ancient  prin- 
ciples, will  hold  power  by  arts  similar  to  those 
by  which  it  has  acquired  it  Buekk. 

These  words  may  be  applied  in  th« 
same  sense  to  moral  or  spiritual  objects. 
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To  themaelTW  appropriaUnff 
fhe  spirit  of  God,  promta'd  auke  and  giv'n 
To  an  belfevera.  Milton. 

If  any  paaston  has  so  nmch  usurped  out  un- 
derrtandiiig  as  not  to  suffer  us  to  eqjoy  advau- 
tages  with  tho  moderation  prescribed  by  reason, 
it  b  not  too  late  to  apply  this  remedy:  when 
we  find  oorselTes  sinking  under  sorrow,  we  may 
then  oaeftaUy  revolre  the  uncertainty  of  our  con- 
dttiou,  and  the  fblly  of  lamenting  thatfh>ro  which, 
if  it  had  stayed  a  little  longer,  we  should  ourselres 
aave  been  taken  away.  Johmson. 

Arroffote,  auumey  and  aacrihe^  denote 
Jie  taking  to  one's  self,  but  do  not,  like 
tppropriaie  and  vgurp^  imply  taking  from 
another.  Arroffoie  is  a  more  Tiolent  ac- 
tion than  autune^  and  agsttme  than  Mcribe, 
Arrogate  and  aetttme  are  employed  either 
in  the  proper  or  figurative  sense,  ascribe 
only  in  the  figurative  sense.  We  arro- 
yaU  distinctions,  honors,  and  titles ;  we 
assume  names,  rights^  and  privileges.  In 
the  moral  sense  we  arrogats  pre-eminence, 
assume  importance,  aserthe  merit.  To  ar- 
rotfoie  is  a  species  of  moral  usurpation; 
it  Is  always  accompanied  with  haughti- 
ness and  contempt  for  others:  that  is 
arrogated  to  one^s  self  to  which  one  has 
not  the  smallest  title :  an  arrogant  tem- 
per is  one  of  the  most  odious  features  in 
the  human  character;  it  is  a  compound 
of  folly  and  insolence.  To  assume  is  a 
(species  of  moral  appropriation;  its  ol)- 
jects  are  of  a  less  serious  nature  than 
those  of  arrogating^  and  it  does  less  vio- 
lence to  moral  propriety:  we  may  assutne 
in  trifles,  we  arrogate  only  in  impoitant 
matterb.  To  ascribe  is  oftener  an  act  of 
vanity  than  of  injustice :  many  men  may 
be  entitled  to  the  merit  which  they  as- 
cribe to  themselves ;  but  by  this  very  act 
they  lessen  the  merit  of  their  best  actions. 

It  rery  seldom  happens  that  a  man  Is  hIow 
enoogh  in  assuming  the  character  of  a  hnsband. 
or  a  woman  quick  enough  in  condescending  t() 
that  of  a  wife.  Steele. 

After  having  thn«  ascribed  due  honor  to  birth 
and  parentage,  I  must,  howerer,  take  notice  of 
those  wtu>  arrogate  to  themselTOS  more  honors 
^Jbaa  are  due  to  them  on  this  account.  Adnson. 

Somettanea  we  asoribe  to  ourselves  the  merit 
if  good  qualities,  which.  If  justly  considered, 
]u)Q]d  cover  us  with  shame.  Ceaio. 

Arrogating  as  an  action,  or  arrogance 
ts  a  disposition,  is  always  taken  in  a  bad 
sense:  the  former  is  always  dictated  by 
the  most  preposterous  pride ;  the  latter 
is  associated  with  every  unworthy  quality, 
as  an  action  varies  in  its 


character  according  to  circumstances ;  H 
may  be  either  good,  bad,  or  indifferent : 
it  is  justifiable  in  certain  exigencies  to 
assume  a  command  where  there  in  no  one 
else  able  to  direct ;  it  is  often  a  matter 
of  indifference  what  name  a  person  as- 
sumes who  does  so  only  in  conformity  to 
the  will  of  another ;  but  it  is  always  bad 
to  assume  a  name  as  a  mask  to  impose 
upon  others.  As  a  disposition  astttmp. 
turn  is  always  bad,  but  still  not  to  the 
same  degree  as  arrogance.  An  arrogant 
man  renders  himself  intolerable  to  soci- 
ety :  an  assuming  man  makes  himself  of- 
fensive: arrogance  is  the  characteristic 
of  men ;  assumption  is  peculiar  to  youths: 
an  arrogant  man  can  be  humbled  only 
by  silent  contempt;  an  assuming  youth 
must  be  checked  by  the  voice  of  author- 
ity. 

Humility  Is  expressed  by  the  stooping  and 
bending  of  the  head,  arrogance  when  it  is  lifted 
up,  or  as  we  say  tossed  up.  Drtdbn. 

This  makes  him  over-forward  in  business,  as' 
suming  in  conversation,  and  peremptory  in  an* 
Bwers.  Collier. 

ARCHITECT,  BUILDER. 

ARCHITECT,  from  architecture,  in 
Latin  arcfutectve^  from  architectural  Greek 
ofyxyrvcrovimiy  compounded  of  apxoQi  the 
chief,  and  r£xv»y,  art  or  contrivance,  sig- 
nifies the  chief  of  contrivers.  B  (JILDER, 
from  the  verb  to  huUd^  denotes  the  per- 
son concerned  in  buildings,  who  causes 
the  structure  of  houses,  either  by  his 
money  or  his  personal  service. 

An  architect  is  an  artist,  employed  only 
to  form  the  plans  for  large  buildings ;  a 
builder  is  a  simple  tradesman,  or  even 
workman,  who  builds  common  dwelling- 
houses. 

Rome  will  bear  witness  that  the  English  artists 
are  as  superior  In  talents  as  they  are  in  numbers 
to  those  of  all  nations  besides.  I  reserve  the 
mention  of  her  architects  as  a  separate  class. 

CCMBEBLAITD. 

With  his  ready  money,  the  builder,  mason, 
and  carpenter  are  enabled  to  make  their  market 
of  gentlemen  in  his  neighborhood  who  inconsid- 
erately employ  them.  Steelh 

TO  ARGUE,  DIflPUTB,  DEBATE. 

ARGUE,  in  Latin  arguo^  from  the 
Greek  apyog^  clear,  manifest,  signifies  to 
make  clear,  that  is,  by  adducing  reasons 
or  proofs.    DISPUTE,  in  French  di^w* 
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Ur,  Latin  tR^mtOy  compounded  of  di$  and 
p^UOy  signifies  to  think  differently ;  in  an 
extended  sense,  to  assert  a  different  opin- 
ion. DEBATE,  in  French  debatire,  com- 
pounded of  the  intensive  syllable  de  and 
laOre,  to  beat  or  fight,  signifies  to  con- 
tend for  and  against. 

To  argue  is  to  defend  one's  self;  to 
iupute^  to  oppose  another ;  to  debate^  to 
lispute  in  a  formal  manner.  To  curgue 
m  a  subject  is  to  explain  the  reasons  or 
proofs  in  support  of  an  assertion ;  to  ar- 
p*e  with  a  person  is  to  defend  a  position 
against  him :  to  di^mie  a  thing  is  to  ad- 
vance objections  against  a  position;  to 
ditpuU  with  a  person  is  to  start  objections 
against  his  positions,  to  attempt  to  refute 
them:  a  dAate  is  a  disputation  held  by 
many.  To  argue  does  not  necessarily 
suppose  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
arguer  that  what  he  defends  is  true,  nor 
a  real  difference  of  opinion  in  his  oppo- 
nent; for  some  men  have  such  an  itch- 
ing propensity  for  an  argument^  that  they 
will  attempt  to  prove  what  nobody  denies : 
to  dispute  always  supposes  an  opposition 
to  some  person,  but  not  a  sincere  oppo- 
sition to  the  thing;  for  we  may  diipute 
that  which  we  do  not  deny,  for  the  sake 
of  holding  a  dupute  with  one  who  is  of 
different  sentiments:  to  debate  presup- 
poses a  multitude  of  clashing  or  oppos- 
ing opinions.  Men  of  many  words  argue 
for  the  sake  of  talking:  men  of  ready 
tongues  dupute  for  the  sake  of  victory : 
in  parliament  men  often  debate  for  the 
sake  of  opposing  the  ruling  party,  or 
from  any  otiier  motive  than  the  love  of 
truth. 

Of  good  and  eril  much  they  argtted  then. 

Milton. 

Thus  Bodmond,  traln'd  by  this  unhallow'd  crew, 
The  ucred  socUl  paasioiia  never  knew : 
Unskiird  to  arffus,  in  diepute  yet  loud. 
Bold  withoat  caution,  without  honors  proud. 

Faloohek. 

The  murmur  ceased :  then  from  his  lofty  throne 
The  king  invoke  the  gods,  and  thus  bef^n : 
1  wish,  ye  Latins,  what  ye  now  debate 
Had  been  resoWM  before  it  was  too  late. 

Dbtdsk. 

TO  ARGUE,  EVINCB,  PROVE. 

lLViQX^v,Toargue,d%8puie,  EVINCE, 
in  Latin  «trtneo,  compounded  of  vinco^  to 
prQvtt  or  make  out,  and  «,  forth,  signifies 
to  bring  to  light,  to  make  to  appear  clear. 


PROVE,  fai  French  prouver^  in  Latin  pr^ 
bOf  from  probusy  good,  signifies  to  make 
good,  or  make  to  appear  good. 

These  terms  in  general  convey  the  idea 
of  emdencey  but  with  gradations:  argue 
denotes  the  smallest,  and  pr&ve  the  high- 
est degree.  To  argi4e  is  to  serve  as  an 
indication  amounting  to  probability;  to 
evince  denotes  an  indication  so  clear  as 
to  remove  doubt;  to  prove  marks  an  evi 
denee  so  positive  as  to  produce  conviction. 
It  argues  a  want  of  candor  in  any  man  to 
conceal  circumstances  in  his  statement 
which  are  anywise  calculated  to  affect 
the  subject  in  question :  the  tenor  of  a 
person^s  conversation  may  evince  the  re- 
finement of  his  mind  and  the  purity  of 
his  taste:  when  we  see  men  sacrificing 
their  peace  of  mind  and  even  thdr  integ. 
rity  of  character  to  ambition,  it  proves  to 
us  how  important  it  is  even  in  early  life 
to  check  this  natural  and  in  some  meas- 
ure laudable,  but  still  insinuating  and 
dangerous  passion. 

It  is  not  the  being  singular,  but  being  singular 
for  something,  that  arffuet  either  extraordinary 
endowments  of  nature  or  benevolent  intentions 
to  mankind,  which  draws  the  admiration  and  es- 
teem of  the  world.  BsaKKUiT. 

The  nature  of  the  soul  itself,  and  particularly 
its  immateriality,  has,  I  think,  been  evinced  al- 
most to  a  demonstration.  Adduom. 

What  object,  what  event  the  moon  beneath. 
But  arffuM  or  endears  an  after-scene  ? 
Toreasonpro«M,  or  weds  it  to  desire?  Youiio. 

ARGUMENT,  REASON,  PROOF. 

ARGUMENT,  from  argue  {v.  7b  ar. 
gue)y  signifies  either  the  thing  that  argues, 
or  that  which  is  brought  forward  in  argu- 
ing, REASON,  in  French  riUsony  Latin 
ratiOy  from  ratus,  participle  of  reor^  to 
think,  signifies  the  thing  thought  or  be- 
lieved in  support  of  some  other  thing. 
PROOF,  from  to  prove  (v.  To  argue)^  sig- 
nifies the  thing  that  proves. 

An  argument  serves  for  defence;  a 
reason  for  justification ;  a  proof  for  oon- 
viction.  Arguments  are  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  an  hypothesis  or  proposition; 
reasons  are  assigned  in  matters  of  belief 
and  practice;  proofs  are  collected  to  as- 
certain a  fact. 

When  the  arguments  press  equally  on  both 
sides  in  matters  that  are  indifferent  to  us,  the 
safest  method  is  to  give  up  ourselves  to  neither. 

ADAieOH 
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TIm  f^MDiH  with  bli  IHtnd*!  ezpertenee  Jolii'd, 
EDGonnf'd  much,  but  more  dlfturb'd  his  mind. 

DSTOSN. 

One  aool  in  both,  whereof  good  proof 

Thb  dA7  affords.  Milton. 

Ar^miymU  are  either  strong  or  weak ; 
TtnfmM  solid  or  futile ;  pnof*  clear  and 
positive^  or  vague  and  indefinite.  We 
confute  an  argwwenL^  overpower  a  rmuon^ 
and  invalidate  a  prwf.  Whoever  wishee 
to  defend  Christianity  will  be  in  no  want 
of  oiyMflUfOt.-  the  believer  need  never 
Ije  at  a  loss  to  give  a  rMton  for  the  hope 
that  is  in  him ;  but  throughout  the  whole 
of  Divine  Revelation  there  is  no  eircum- 
Btanoe  that  is  substantiated  with  such  ir- 
refragable proof »  as  the  resurrection  of 
oor  Mviour. 

This,  before  reretaUon  had  enlightened  the 
vorid,ira8  the  very  beet  orgmMmt  fsxt  a  fhtore 
ttafee.  AniBauaT. 

Virtue  and  vice  are  not  arbitarary  things,  bat 
there  Is  a  natural  and  eternal  raaeoi»  for  that 
KoodnesB  and  Thtne,  and  against  ?lee  and  wlck- 

'  Tiuonon. 


Are  there  (still  mora  amasing !)  who  resist 
The  rliriiW  thought,  who  smother  in  its  Urth 
The  glorfoas  tmth,  who  straggle  to  be  brates  ? 
WboflgfatUiepmHi/soffanmortaUty?     Tocwo. 

TO  ABISB,  OB  BI8E,  MOUNT,  ASCXNDy 
dJMB,  SCALE. 

A&ISB,  or  RISE,  in  SSaxoo  oriMm, 
Gothic  retien,  etc.,  to  travel,  signifying 
to  move  in  any  direction,  is  here  taken 
for  an  upward  motion.  ASCEND,  in 
Latin  amindo,  compounded  of  ad  and 
Mmdb,  signifies  to  climb  up  toward  a 
point  CLIMB,  in  German  kUmmm, 
which  is  probably  connected  with  Idam- 
mar^  %  book,  signifies  to  rise  by  a  book. 
%ALE,  in  French  mcdader^  Italian  mo- 
We,  Latin  tada,  a  ladder,  signifies  to  rise 
by  a  ladder. 

The  idea  of  going  upward  is  common 
to  all  these  terms ;  ortK  is  used  only  in 
the  sense  of  simply  getting  up,  but  viae 
is  employed  to  express  a  continued  mo- 
tion upward:  a  person  otimb  from  his 
wat  or  his  bed ;  a  bird  riass  in  the  air; 
the  silver  of  the  barometer  ruet:  the 
three  first  of  these  terms  convey  a  gra- 
dation m  their  sense ;  to  ariM  or  ri»e  de- 
notes a  motkm  to  a  less  elevated  height 
than  to  tnomi^  and  to  mowU  that  which 
>•  1ms  elevated  than  atetnd:  a  person 
nwi  faorn  Ml  wmX,  moMwIi  a  hill,  and  as- 


Miub  a  mountain.  Arm  and  rise  ftre 
intransitive  only;  the  rest  are  likewise 
transitive:  we  rm  from  a  point,  we 
nwHni  and  a»cend  to  a  point,  or  we  mouni 
and  a»cend  s<Nnething:  an  air-balloon 
rtMs  when  it  first  leaves  the  ground ;  it 
mounU  higher  and  higher  until  it  is  out 
of  sight ;  but  if  it  atomdt  too  high,  it  en- 
dangers the  life  of  the  aerial  adventurer. 
ClwA  and  teaU  express  a  species  of  ris- 
ing :  to  dimh  is  to  rue  step  by  step,  by 
cliDging  to  a  certain  body ;  to  eeaU  is  to 
rise  by  an  escalade,  or  spedes  of  ladder, 
employed  in  mounting  the  walls  of  for- 
tified  towns:  trees  and  mountains  are 
dimJM;  walls  are  seoMl 

Th*  insnerted  entrails  coald  no  fates  foretell. 
Nor,  laid  on  altars,  did  pare  flames  ari—. 


To  oonhradlct  them,  see  all  nature  r<es  / 
What  olileet,  what  event  the  moon  beneath, 
Bat  argaee  or  endears  an  after-soene  ?    Yocno 

At  length  the  fotal  fobric  mo^mU  the  walls. 
Big  with  destraction.  DaTnm. 

We  view  a  rMmg  land  like  distant  doads ; 
The  moantaln-tope  oonflrm  the  pleaaing  sig^t. 
And  earUng  smoke  oeeeiuiifHr  from  theb>  height 

Dbtdsh. 
While  yon  (alasl  that  I  shoold  find  tt  so), 
To  shun  my  sight,  yoar  native  soU  forego, 
And  oMm^the  firasen  Alps,  and  tread  the  eternal 

Drnvnaif. 


Bnt  brave  Messapos,  Neptune's  warlike  son. 
Broke  down  the  palisades,  the  trenches  won. 
And  load  for  bidders  calls,  to  9caU  the  town. 

DiTDSir. 

TO  ARISK,  OR  BI8B,  PROCBBD,  ISSUE, 
SPRING,  FLOW,  EMANATE. 

To  ARISE,  V.  To  arise.  PROCEED,  in 
Latin  proeedo^  that  is,  pro  and  eedo,  to  go, 
signifies  to  go  forth.  ISSUE,  in  French 
mue^  comes  from  the  Latin  iue  or  tmse, 
infinitive  of  m>,  to  go,  and  the  Hebrew 
t£ra,  to  go  out  SrRINO,  in  German 
tprinffen,  comes  from  rinnen^  to  run  like 
water,  and  is  connected  with  the  Greek 
PovHVy  to  pour  out  FLOW,  in  Saxon 
fieowsiiy  low  German  ,/lb^an,  high  German 
flieteen^  Latin  Jluo^  etc.,  all  connected 
with  the  Greek  /3Xvw  or  /SXuCm,  which  is 
an  onoroatopoBia  expressing  the  murmur 
of  waters.  EMANATE,  in  Latin  ema^ 
natuty  participle  of  emanoy  compounded 
of  manoy  to  flow,  from  the  Hebrew  mtm 
and  Ghaldee  mtn,  waters,  expressing  the 
motion  of  waters. 

The  Idea  of  one  object  ooiniii(  on!  of 
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another  is  ezpreesed  by  all  these  terms, 
but  they  differ  in  the  circiunstanoes  of 
the  action.  What  comes  up  out  of  a  body 
and  rises  into  eiistence  is  said  to  arue^ 
as  the  mist  which  arises  out  of  the  sea : 
what  comes  forth  as  an  effect,  or  comes 
forth  in  a  particular  manner,  is  said  to 
proceed;  thus  the  light  proceeds  from  a 
certain  quarter  of  the  heavens,  or  from  a 
certain  part  of  a  house :  what  comes  out 
from  a  small  aperture  is  said  to  issue; 
thus  perspiration  issties  through  the  pores 
of  the  skin ;  water  issues  sometimes  from 
the  sides  of  rocks :  what  comes  out  in  a 
sudden  or  quick  manner,  or  comes  from 
some  remote  source,  is  said  to  spring; 
thus  blood  springs  from  an  artery  which 
is  pricked ;  water  springs  up  out  of  the 
earth :  what  comes  out  in  quantities  or  in 
a  stream  is  said  to  flow  ;  thus  blood  fionss 
from  a  wound :  to  emawiie  is  a  species 
of  fijowing  by  a  natural  operation,  when 
bodies  send  forth,  or  seem  to  send  forth, 
particles  of  their  own  composition  from 
themselves ;  thus  light  emanaUs  from  the 
sun. 

From  roots  hard  hazels,  and  from  scions  rise 
Tall  ash,  and  Uller  oak  that  mates  the  skies. 

Dbtdbn. 
Teach  me  the  various  labors  of  the  moon, 
And  whence  proceed  the  eclipses  of  the  san. 

DRTDBtV. 

As  when  some  huntsman  with  a  flying  spear 
From  the  blind  thicket  wounds  a  stately  deer. 
Down  his  cleft  side  while  fresh  the  blood  distils, 
He  bounds  idoft  and  scuds  frt>m  hills  to  hills, 
TUI,  life's   warm  rapor  issuing  through  the 

wound, 
Wild  monntaki  wolres  the  Ikinting  beast  sur- 
round. POPB. 
Great  floods  htrtjiown 
Vnm  simple  souroea.                    Shaupbarb. 

So  from  the  root 
8^)ringsHghler  the  green  stalk,  from  thence  the 
leaves.  Milton. 

The  sun  is  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  he  is  in- 
different to  the  M^rro  or  the  cold  Russian ;  but 
the  flexures  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  the 
convenience  of  abode,  and  the  approaches  to  the 
north  or  south,  respectively  change  the  emana- 
Hons  of  his  beams.  Jbeext  Tatlob. 

This  distinction  in  the  signification  of 
these  terms  is  kept  up  in  their  moral  ac- 
ceptation, where  the  idea  of  one  thing 
originating  from  another  is  common  to 
them  all ;  but  in  this  case  arise  is  a  gen- 
eral term,  which  simply  implies  the  com- 
ing into  existence ;  proceed  conveys  also 
the  idea  of  a  progressive  movement  into 


existence.  Every  object,  thereforei  ma^ 
be  said  to  arise  out  of  whatever  p^uoes 
it ;  but  it  proceeds  from  it  only  when  it  is 
gradually  produced :  evils  are  continually 
arising  in  human  society  for  which  tbera 
is  no  specific  remedy :  in  complicated  dis- 
orders it  is  not  always  possible  to  say 
precisely  from  what  the  complaint  of  the 
patient  proceeds.  Issue  is  seldom  used 
but  in  application  to  sensible  objects: 
yet  we  may  say,  in  conformity  to  the  orig- 
inal meaning,  that  words  issue  from  the 
mouth :  the  idea  of  the  distant  source  or 
origin  is  kept  up  in  the  moral  application 
of  the  term  spring^  when  we  say  that  ac- 
tions spring  from  a  generous  or  corrupt 
principle :  the  idea  of  a  quantity  and  a 
stream  is  preserved  in  the  moral  nse  of 
the  terms  floa  and  emanate  ;  but  the  for- 
mer may  be  said  of  that  which  is  not  in* 
herent  in  the  body ;  the  latter  respects 
that  only  which  forms  a  component  part 
of  the  body :  God  is  the  spring  whence 
all  our  blessings  flow;  all  authority  em- 
anaies  from  God,  who  is  the  supreme 
source  of  all  things :  theologians,  when 
speaking  of  God,  say  that  the  Son  em- 
aiuUes  from  the  Father,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
and  that  grace  flows  upon  us  incessantly 
from  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  Di- 
vine mercy. 

The  greatest  misfortunes  men  fidl  Into  arise 
firom  themselves.  9tbbijl 

But  whence  proceed  these  hopes,  or  whence  this 

dread, 
If  nothing  really  can  affect  the  dead  ?     Jbhtms. 

As  light  and  heat  flow  fkrom  the  sun  as  theb 
centre,  so  bliss  and  iQyftow  from  the  Deity. 

Blair 

Providence  is  the  great  sanctuary  to  the  afliict- 
ed  who  maintain  their  integrity ;  and  often  then 
has  itmied-  from  this  sanctuary  the  most  season 
able  relief.  Blaib 

All  from  utility  this  law  approve. 
As  every  private  bliss  must  spring  from  socia 
love.  JsMTNa 

As  In  the  next  world  so  in  this,  the  only  solid 
blessings  are  owing  to  the  goodness  of  the  mind, 
not  the  extent  of  the  capacity ;  friendship  here  I ' 
an  emanation  from  the  same  source  as  beatitadu 
there.  Pors. 

ARMS,  WEAPONS. 

ARMS,  from  the  Latin  arma^  is  now 
properly  used  for  instruments  of  offenoeb 
and  never  otherwise  except  by  a  poetir 
license  of  arm*  for  armor ;   but  weapon 
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fhMn  the  Qennan  vfaffen^  may  be  used 
ttther  for  an  instrument  of  offence  or 
defence.  We  say  fire-ornu,  but  not  fire- 
weapoiu;  and  weapons  offensive  or  de- 
fensive, not  ama  offensive  or  defensive. 
ArmM  likewise,  agreeably  to  its  origin,  is 
employed  for  that  only  which  is  purpose- 
ly made  to  be  an  instrument  of  offence ; 
lee^Km,  according  to  its  extended  and  in- 
definite application,  is  employed  for  what- 
ever may  be  accidentally  used  for  this 
purpose:  guns  and  swords  are  always 
arm»  ;  stones,  brick-bats,  and  pitchforks, 
and  also  the  tongue  or  words,  may  be  oc- 
casionally wec^fofu. 

Louder,  and  yet  more  loud,  I  hear  th*  aUmu, 
Of  hmnan  cries,  distinct  and  clashing  arms, 

Dbtdbn. 
Tbe  cry  of  Talbot  genres  me  for  a  sword, 
For  I  have  loaded  roe  with  many  spoils, 
Csing  Bo  other  weapon  than  his  name. 

SHAKSPBAai. 
ARMY,  HOST. 

Aji  army  is  an  organized  body  of 
armed  men ;  a  HOST,  from  Aos^is,  an  en- 
emy, is  properly  a  body  of  hostile  men. 
An  etmuf  is  a  limited  body ;  a  hmt  may 
be  unlimited,  and  is  therefore  generally 
considered  a  very  Urge  body. 

No  more  applause  would  on  ambition  wait. 
And,  laying  waste  the  world,  be  counted  great ; 
Bat  one  good-natured  act  more  praises  gain 
Than  armtee  OTortbrown  and  thousands  slain. 

Jbntns. 

He  it  was  whoee  guile, 
Stfar'd  op  with  envy  and  revenge,  deceiv'd 
The  mother  of  mankind,  what  time  his  pride 
Had  cast  him  oat  of  heav'n,  with  all  his  hoet 
Of  rebel  angels.  Milton. 

The  word  amuf  applies  only  to  that 
which  has  been  formed  by  the  rules  of 
art  for  purposes  of  war :  koai  has  been 
extended  in  its  application  not  only  to 
bodies,  whether  of  men  or  angels,  that 
were  assembled  for  purposes  of  offence, 
but  also  in  the  figurative  sense  to  what- 
ever rises  up  to  assail. 

Tet  true  it  is,  snnrey  we  life  around. 
Whole  Aoele  of  ills  on  every  side  are  (bund. 

Jbntmb. 

ARROOANCB,  PRESUMPTION. 

ARROGANCE,  in  French  arrogance, 
Latin  arroffoniia,  signifies  the  disposition 
to  arrogate  (w.  To  appropriate).  PRE- 
8UMPTI0N,  from  preaume,  Latin  /mevu- 

4 


fno,  compounded  of  oro,  before,  and  i 
to  take  or  put,  signifies  the  disposition  t« 
put  one*B  self  forward. 

Arrogance  is  the  act  of  the  great; 
prentmpHon  that  of  the  little:  the  or- 
rogant  man  takes  upon  himself  to  be 
above  others;  the  pretumvtuom  man 
strives  to  be  on  a  level  with  those  who 
are  above  him.  Arrogance  is  commonly 
coupled  with  haughtiness;  preeumption, 
with  meanness :  men  arrogantfy  demand 
as  a  right  the  homage  which  has  per- 
haps bSfore  been  voluntarily  granted; 
the  creature  preeumptuoutly  arraigns  the 
conduct  of  the  Creator,  and  murmurs 
against  the  dispensations  of  His  provi- 
dence. 

I  must  confess  I  was  very  much  surprised  to 
see  so  great  a  body  of  editors,  critics,  commenta- 
tors, and  grammarians  meet  with  so  very  ill  a 
reception. 

They  had  Ibrmed  ttiemselves  into  a  body,  and, 
with  a  great  deal  of  arrogance,  demanded  tlie 
first  station  in  the  column  of  knowledge ;  but 
the  goddess,  instead  of  complying  with  their  re- 
quest, cUpped  them  into  lircries.  Aodisom. 

In  the  vanity  and  prteumpHon  of  youth,  it  is 
common  to  allege  the  consciousness  of  innocence 
as  a  reason  for  the  contempt  of  censure. 

Haweiswoetb. 

ART,  CUNNIMO,  DECEIT. 

ART,  in  Latin  ors,  probably  comes  from 
the  Greek  aptity  to  fit  or  dispose,  Hebrew 
hareeh,  to  contrive,  in  which  action  the 
mental  exercise  of  art  principally  con- 
sists. CUNNING  is  in  Saxon  nmtf^, 
German  kennend^  knowing,  in  which  sense 
the  English  word  was  formerly  used. 
DECEIT,  in  Latin  deeq)iiim,  participle  of 
decipio^  or  de  and  capio^  signifies  to  take 
by  surprise  or  unawares. 

Art  implies  a  disposition  of  the  mind 
to  use  circumvention  or  artificial  means 
to  attun  an  end :  cuwMng  marks  the  dis- 
poeition  to  practise  disguise  in  the  prose- 
cution of  a  plan :  deceit  leads  to  the  prac- 
tice of  dissimulation  and  gross  falsehood, 
for  the  sake  of  gratifying  a  desire.  Art 
is  the  property  of  a  lively  mind ;  euimmg 
of  a  thoughtful  and  knowing  mind ;  de- 
eeii  of  an  ignorant,  low,  and  weak  mind. 
Art  is  practised  often  in  self-defence ;  as 
a  practice,  therefore,  it  is  even  sometimes 
justifiable,  although  not  as  a  disposition : 
cunning  has  always  self  in  view ;  the 
cunning  man  seeks  his  gratification  with- 
out regard  to  others ;  d^eit  is  often  prac 
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tised  to  the  ezpreM  injary  of  another: 
the  daotUf^  man  adopts  base  means  for 
base  ends.  Animals  practise  art  when 
opposed  to  their  superiors  in  strength; 
but  thej  are  not  artful^  as  they  have  not 
that  versatility  of  power  which  they  can 
habitually  exercise  to  their  own  advan- 
tage like  human  beings ;  animals  may  be 
MMMitf^,  inasmuch  as  they  can  by  con- 
trivance and  concealment  seek  to  obtain 
the  object  of  their  desire,  but  no  animal 
is  deoeiiful  except  man:  the  wickedest 
and  stupidest  of  men  have  the  power 
and  the  will  of  deoeiving  and  practising 
falsehood  upon  others,  which  is  unknown 
to  the  brutes. 

It  has  been  a  sort  of  maxim  that  the  greatest 
art  \M  to  conceal  oH;  bat  I  know  not  how, 
amonff  some  people  we  meet  with,  their  greatest 
cwnmng  Is  to  appear  cunMng.  Stulb. 

Cunning  can  in  no  cbrcomstanoe  Imaginable 
be  a  qnali^  worthy  a  man  except  in  his  own  de- 
fence, and  merely  to  conceal  himself  flrom  such  as 
an  so,  and  hksach  cases  It  is  wisdom.     Stbils. 

Thoogh  the  living  man  can  wear  a  mask  and 
cany  on  <leoett,  the  dying  Christian  cannot  coun- 
terfeit. GC11BIBI.AKD. 

ABTFULy  ARTIFICIAI^  FICTITIOUS. 

ARTFUL,  compounded  of  cart  axidfidly 
marks  the  quality  of  being  full  of  art  (v. 
Arty  ARTIFICIAL,  in  Utin  arHfieialu, 
from  an  and /ooo,  to  do,  signifies  done 
with  art  FICfTITIOUS,  in  Latin  ^i«ii«, 
from  JSngOy  to  feign,  signifies  the  quality 
of  being  feiffrud. 

Artfid  respects  what  is  done  with  art 
or  design ;  artificial  what  is  done  by  the 
exercise  of  workmanship ;  fidtUwm  what 
is  made  out  of  the  mind.  Artful  and 
artificial  are  used  either  for  natural  or 
moral  objects ;  fictiliout  always  for  those 
that  are  moral :  artful  is  opposed  to  what 
is  artle$a^  artificial  to  what  is  natural,  fie- 
Hiiaua  to  what  is  real :  the  ringlets  of  a 
lady's  hair  are  disposed  in  an  artful  man- 
ner; the  hair  itself  may  be  artificial:  a 
tale  is  artful  which  is  told  in  a  way  to 
gain  credit ;  manners  are  artificial  which 
do  not  seem  to  suit  the  person  adopting 
them :  a  story  is  fielitiom  which  has  no 
foundation  whatever  in  truth,  and  is  the 
invention  of  the  narrator.  Children  some- 
times tell  their  stories  so  artfully  as  to 
impose  on  the  most  penetrating  and  ex- 
perienced. Those  who  have  no  charac- 
ter of  their  own  are  induced  to  take  an 


artificial  character  in  order  to  put  them> 
selves  on  a  level  with  thdr  associates. 
Beggars  deal  in  fictitious  tales  of  distress 
in  order  to  excite  compassion. 

I  was  moch  surprised  to  see  the  ants*  nest 
which  I  had  destroyed,  very  artfully  repaired. 

Addison. 

If  we  compare  two  natioiM  iii  au  equAl  state 
of  dTilixation,  we  may  reumrk  that  where  tlie 
greater  flreedom  obtains,  there  the  greater  vari- 
ety of  artiJU)ial  wants  will  obtain  also. 

CUMBBaLAND 


_  the  nwneroDs  stratagems  by  which 
pride  endeavors  to  recommend  folly  tu  regard, 
there  is  Varoely  one  that  meets  with  less  success 
than  affectation,  or  a  perpetual  disguise  of  the 
real  character  XxjJtciUiotf  appearances. 

JOHMOM. 

ARTICLE,  CONDITION,  TERM. 

ARTICLE,  in  French  article,  Latin  ar- 
ticultu,  a  joint  or  a  part  of  a  member. 
CONDITION,  in  French  condiiion,  Latin 
cofuUtiOy  from  e(mdOy  to  build  or  form,  sig- 
nifies properly  the  thing  framed.  TERM, 
in  French  terme^  Latin  tcrminw,  a  bound- 
ary, signifies  the  point  to  which  one  is 
fixed. 

These  words  agree  in  their  application 
to  matters  of  compact,  or  understanding 
between  man  and  man.  Article  and  con- 
dition are  used  in  both  numbers;  temu 
only  in  the  plural  in  tliis  sense :  the  for- 
mer may  be  used  for  any  point  individu- 
ally ;  the  latter  for  all  the  points  collec- 
tively :  artide  is  employed  for  all  matters 
which  are  drawn  out  in  specific  articles 
or  poinU  ;  as  the  artidet  of  an  indenture, 
of  a  capitulation,  or  an  agreement.  Con- 
diiion  respects  any  point  that  is  admitted 
as  a  ground  of  obligation  or  engagement : 
it  is  used  for  the  general  transactions  of 
men,  in  which  they  reciprocally  bind  them- 
selves to  return  certain  equivalents.  The 
word  terms  is  employed  in  regard  to  mer- 
cantile transactions ;  as  the  temu  of  any 
bargain,  the  terms  of  any  agreement,  the 
terms  on  which  anything  is  bought  or 
sold.  Articles  are  mostly  voluntary ;  they 
are  admitted  by  mutual  agreement :  con- 
ditions are  frequently  compulsory,  some- 
times hard ;  they  are  submitted  to  from 
policy  or  necessity ;  terms  are  dictated  by 
interest  or  equity ;  they  are  fair,  or  un- 
fair, according  to  the  temper  of  the  par- 
ties ;  they  are  submitted  or  agreed  to. 

In  the  mean  tbne  they  have  ordered  the  pre- 
liminary treaty  to  be  published,  with  obaers^ 
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tkms  on  Mcli  arM0l«,  In  ordHr  toqniet  Uia  mlnda 
of  the  people.  flniu. 

The  Trojen  b j  hte  woctl  Is  boand  to  take 
The  nme  eaiu2iMMW  which  himself  tfM  meke. 

Tbooe  moontaiiM  flll'd  with  lira,  that  lower  lend. 
If  jon  ooneentt  the  Tnt|ai»  shAll  oommend  ; 
Gell'd  into  pert  of  what  la  oore,  and  there. 
On  temM  agreed,  the  ooounon  conntry  there. 


AKTIFIGB,  TRICK,  FINESSE,  STRATA- 
OEM. 

ARTIFICE,  in  French  arUfiee,  Latin 
arHftXf  an  artificer,  and  artemfado,  to 
ezecate  an  art,  signifies  the  perrormanoe 
of  an  art  TRICK,  in  French  trieher, 
German  iritffen,  to  deceive.  FINESSE,  a 
word  directly  imported  from  France  with 
all  the  meaning  attached  to  it,  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  nation  itself,  means 
properly  fineness ;  the  word  ,/Sn,  fine,  sig- 
nifying in  French,  as  well  as  in  the  North- 
em  languages  from  which  it  is  taken,  sub- 
tlety or  mental  acumen.  STRATAGEM, 
in  French  ttratoffime^  from  the  Greek 
trrpaniyfiiui  and  mpanfytia^  to  lead  an 
army,  signifies  by  distinction  to  head 
them  in  carrying  on  any  scheme. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  exercise  of 
an  art  calculated  to  mblead  others.  Ar- 
iifiee  is  the  generic  term,  the  rest  are  spe- 
cific :  the  former  has  likewise  a  particu- 
lar use  and  acceptation  distinct  from  the 
others;  it  expresses  a  ready  display  of 
art  for  the  purpose  of  extricating  one's 
self  from  a  difficulty,  or  securing  to  one's 
self  an  advantage.  Trick  includes  in  it 
more  of  design  to  gain  something  for 
one's  self,  or  to  act  secretly  to  the  incon- 
veoience  of  others :  it  is  rather  a  cheat 
on  the  senses  than  the  understanding. 
Fifune  is  a  species  of  artifice  in  which 
art  and  cunning  are  combined  in  the 
management  of  a  cause :  it  is  a  mixture 
of  invention,  falsehood,  and  concealment. 
Stratagem  iss  a  display  of  art  in  plotting 
and  contriving,  a  disguised  mode  of  ol^ 
taining  an  end.  Females  who  are  not 
guardeid  by  fixed  principles  of  virtue  and 
uprightness  are  apt  to  practise  ariificei 
upon  their  husbands.  Men  without  hon- 
or, or  an  honorable  means  of  living,  are 
apt  to  practise  various  trida  to  impose 
npon  otfiers  to  their  own  advantage :  ev- 
ery trade,  therefore,  is  said  to  Mve  its 
fridbi;  and  professions  are  not  entirely 


clear  from  this  stigma,  which  has  been 
brought  upon  them  by  unworthy  mem- 
bers. Diplomatic  persons  have  most  fre- 
quent recourse  to/neMe.  Military  oper- 
ations are  sometimes  considerably  for- 
warded by  well-concerted  and  well-timed 
wtratagenu  to  surprise  the  enemy. 

Mortals,  whose  pleesnres  are  theb>  only  eere, 
First  wish  to  he  Impoe'd  on,  and  then  are ; 
And,  lest  the  ftxlsome  artifice  should  lUl, 
Themselves  will  hide  its  ooarseness  with  a  teU. 

Gowpsa. 

Where  men  practise  lUsehood  and  show  (rMfcs 
with  one  another,  there  will  be  perpetual  siu 
ckms,  oTil  sormlslngs,  doabts,  and  Jealonsies. 


Another  can't  forglte  the  paltry  arts 

By  which  he  mekes  his  way  to  shallow  hearts— 

Mere  pieces  of^neess,  traps  ftn*  applaase. 

Chubchoj* 
One  of  the  most  soocessftil  etrata^eme  where- 
by Hohammed  became  formidable  was  the  assur- 
ance that  imfiostor  gave  his  Yotaries,  that  who- 
ever was  slain  in  battle  should  be  immediately 
conveyed  to  that  luxurious  paradise  his  wanton 
flmcy  had  invented.  Si^b.b. 

An  artifice  may  be  perfectly  innocent 
when  it  serves  to  afford  a  friend  an  un- 
expected pleasure.  A  trick  is  childish 
which  only  serves  to  deceive  or  amuse 
children.  8tralagem»  are  allowable  not 
in  war  only ;  the  writer  of  a  novel  or  a 
play  may  sometimes  adopt  a  successful 
ttratagem  to  cause  the  reader  a  surprise. 
J^nesM  is  never  justifiable;  it  carries 
with  it  too  much  of  concealment  and 
disingenuousness  to  be  practised  but  for 
selfish  and  unworthy  purposes. 

Among  the  several  artiAeet  which  are  put  in 
practice  by  the  poets  to  fill  the  minds  of  an  au- 
dience wldi  tsrror,  the  first  place  is  due  to  thun- 
der and  lightning.  Adduok. 
On  others  practise  thy  Lignrian  arts ; 
The  »traia^mm  and  tridu  of  little  heerts 
Are  lost  on  roe.  Dbtdkm. 

The  king  easily  perceived  a  person  of  that 
plainness  could  not  be  guilty  of  those  Jlnetat 
and  intrigues  which  were  ol^ected  sgainst  him. 

Coxa 

ARTIST,  ARTISAN,  ARTIFICER,  MK- 
CHANIC. 

ARTIST  is  the  practiser  of  the  fine 
arts.  ARTISAN  the  practiser  of  the 
vulgar  arts.  ARTIFICER,  from  art  and 
facio^  one  who  does  or  makes  accord- 
ing to  art  MECHANIC,  an  artisan  in 
a  mechanic  art. 

The  aHtsf  ranks  higher  than  the  arti 
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•em.  the  former  requires  intellectual  re- 
finement, the  latter  nothing  but  to  know 
the  oommon  practice  of  art  The  musi- 
cian, painter,  and  sculptor  are  artiste; 
the  carpenter,  the  sign-painter,  and  thv 
blacksmith  arc  ariitani.  The  €trtijicer  is 
an  intermediate  term  between  the  artist 
and  the  artuan:  manufacturers  are  ar- 
tificers ;  and,  in  an  extended  sense,  any 
one  who  makes  a  thing  bj  his  contriv- 
ance is  an  artificer.  The  mechanic  is  that 
species  of  artisan  who  works  at  arts  pure- 
ly mechanicaly  in  distinction  from  those 
which  contribute  to  the  completion  and 
embellishment  of  any  objects;  on  this 
ground  a  shoemaker  is  a  mechanic^  but  a 
common  painter  is  a  simple  artisan. 

If  erer  this  country  saw  an  afpe  of  artists^  it  is 
the  present ;  her  pointers,  sculptors,  and  engniv- 
en  are  now  the  only  schools  properly  so  called. 

The  merchant,  tradesnian,  and  artisan  will 
have  their  ^iroflt  upon  all  the  multiplied  wants, 
comforts,  and  indulgences  of  civilized  life. 

GCMBERLAIfD. 

Man  must  be  in  a  certain  degree  the  artificer 
of  his  own  happiness ;  the  tools  and  materials 
may  be  put  into  his  hands  by  the  bounty  of  Prov- 
idence, but  the  workmansliip  must  be  his  own. 

CUMBEKLAND. 

The  concxnrmg  assenr  or  ^he  world  in  prefer- 
ring gentlemen  to  mechanie«  seems  founded  in 
ttiat  preierence  which  the  rational  part  of  our 
nature  is  entitled  to  above  the  animal. 

Bartelett. 

TO  ASCRIBE,  IMPUTE,  ATTRIBUTE. 

To  ASCRIBE  signifies  here  generally 
to  write  or  set  down  in  one's  own  mind 
to  a  person  (v.  To  appropriate)^  that  is,  to 
assign  anything  in  one's  estimate  as  the 
possession  or  the  property  of  another,  as 
to  ascribe  honor  or  power.*  To  IMPUTE, 
from  im  or.tn  and  ptiio^  to  think,  is  to 
form  an  estimate  of  a  pei*son ;  as  to  ini- 
pnUe  motives  to  a  person,  to  impute  a 
thing  to  a  person's  folly.  To  ATTRIB- 
UTE, from  ai  or  ad  and  trihuo^  to  bestow, 
is  to  assign  a  thing  as  a  cause  \  9a  to  at- 
tribute the  loss  of  a  vessel  to  the  violence 
of  the  storm. 

Holiness  is  ascribed  to  the  poi)e ;  mt^esty  to 
kings ;  serenity  or  mildness  to  princes :  excel- 
lence or  perfection  to  ambassadors;  grace  to 
archbishops ;  honor  to  peers.  Addison. 

Men,  in  their  innovations,  should  follow  the 
example  of  time,  which  innovateth,  but  quietly 
and  by  degrees  scarce  to  be  perceived,  for  other- 
wise what  is  new,  and  unlocked  for,  ever  mends 


•ome,  and  impairs  others,  and  he  that  li  hurt  #M 
a  wrong  imputeth  it  to  the  author.  Baoov. 

What  is  ascribed  and  imputed  is  most- 
ly of  a  personal  nature,  either  to  honor 
or  dishonor ;  ascribe  more  frequently  for 
tlie  former,  impute  for  the  latter.  In  the 
doxology  of  the  church  ritual,  all  honor, 
might,  majesty,  dominion,  and  power  arc 
ascribed  to  the  three  persons  in  the  Holy 
Trinity ;  men  of  right  minds  cannot  bear 
the  slightest  imputation  on  their  honor, 
nor  virtuous  women  the  slightest  imputa- 
tion on  their  chastity. 

It  is  a  great  presumption  to  asoribs  our  suc- 
cesses to  our  own  management,  and  not  to  es- 
teem  ourselves  upon  any  blessing,  rather  as  it  is 
the  bounty  of  heaven,  than  the  acqaiaitfam  of  our 
own  prudence.  Adi>i«on. 

He  must  also  do  them  Uie  Justice  to  declare 
that  most  of  the  descriptions  are  his  own,  and 
their  fkults  must  be  imputed  to  him  only. 

SU  W.  JORBS. 

Ascribe  may,  however,  sometimes  be 
employed  in  an  unfavorable  sense,  and 
impute  in  a  favorable  sense.  We  may 
ascribe  imperfection  as  well  as  perfection, 
and  impute  good  as  well  as  bad  motives. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  divine  nature,  we  are 
so  used  and  accustomed  to  imperfection  in  our* 
selves  that  we  cannot  forbear  in  some  measure 
ascribing  It  to  Him  in  whom  there  is  no  shadow 
of  imperfection.  Addison. 

He  performed  always  as  good  offices  toward 
his  old  friends  and  all  other  iiersons,  as  the  in- 
iquity of  the  time  and  the  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment he  was  in  would  pennit  him  to  do ,  which 
kind  of  humanity  could  be  imjmted  to  very  few. 
Clarxndov. 

To  ascribe  may  also  denote  to  assign  a 
cause,  which  brings  it  nearer  in  sense  to 
attribute;  but  the  former  always  refers 
to  some  characteristic  of  the  person,  and 
the  latter,  although  applied  to  personal 
qualities,  conveys  no  personal  reflection. 

Wherever  this  expedient  has  failed,  it  is  always 
ascribed  to  the  want  of  fiiith  in  the  person,  not 
to  any  want  of  efficacy  in  the  veil.        Brtdome. 

This  was.  In  some  measure,  owing  to  the 
changes  in  the  times  In  which  he  lived ;  but  is 
more  to  be  attributed  to  the  instability  of  his 
diaracter,  which  ever  varied  with  the  interests 
of  his  ambition.  Granosii. 

To  ascribe  is  always  to  assign  to  some 
individual  person;  but  to  attribute  may 
either  refer  to  no  persons,  or  to  none  in- 
dividually. Milton  ascribes  the  first  use 
of  artillery  to  the  devil :  the  Letters  of 
Junins  have  been  ascribed  suoceesively  to 
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many  m  the  author;  the  death  of  many 
persona  may  be  attributed  to  intemper- 


Tbe  cbanctera  in  the  poem  are  no  less  inutfci- 
nary  than  those  in  the  episode,  in  which  the  iu- 
Tentkm  Is  poetkaUy  ascribed  to  Man,  thooKh  it 
is  eertain  the  game  was  originally  broasht  fruni 
Sia  W.  JoNM. 


Ftarfaapa  it  may  appear  apon  exaniiuatiuD  that 
the  most  polite  ages  are  the  least  virtuous.  This 
may  be  attribiUed  to  the  folly  of  admitting  wit 
and  learning  as  merit  in  themseWes,  without 
'    S  the  application  of  them.       Stsbu. 


TO  ASK,  BEO,  REQUEST. 

ASK  ia  in  Saxon  otaan,  low  German 
MhRi  aMAoi,  German  hei»ehen^  Danish 
adtktf  Swedish  aaka  ;  these  in  general 
lignify  to  wish  for,  and  are  connected 
with  the  Greek  a^w,  to  think  worthy. 
BEG  ia  contracted  from  the  word  beggar^ 
and  the  German  begehren^  to  dssire  vehe- 
mently. REQUEST,  in  Latin  requimjhts, 
participle  of  reqtdro^  is  compounded  of 
re  and  qmero^  to  seek  or  look  after  with 
indications  of  desire  to  possess. 

The  expression  of  a  wish  to  some  one 
to  have  something  is  the  common  idea 
comprehended  in  these  terms.  As  this 
is  thie  simple  signification  of  ask,  it  is  the 
generic  term ;  the  other  two  are  specific : 
we  aide  in  begging  and  requeeting,  but  not 
9iee  vertd.  Asking  is  peculiar  to  no  rank 
or  station;  in  consequence  of  our  mut- 
ual dependence  on  each  other,  it  is  req- 
uisite for  every  man  to  ask  something  of 
another :  the  master  asks  of  the  servant, 
the  servant  asks  of  the  master ;  the  par- 
ent asks  of  the  child ;  the  child  asks  of 
the  parent.  Begging  marks  a  degree  of 
dependence  which  is  peculiar  to  inferiors 
in  station :  we  ask  for  matters  of  indif- 
ference; we  beg  that  which  we  think  is 
of  importance:  a  child  asks  a  favor  of 
hia  parent;  a  poor  man  begs  the  assist- 
ance of  one  who  is  able  to  afford  it :  that 
is  asked  for  which  is  easily  granted ;  that 
ia  begged  which  is  with  difficulty  obtained. 
To  ask,  therefore,  requires  no  effort ;  but 
to  ie^  is  to  €uk  with  importunity :  those 
who  by  merely  asking  find  themselveR 
unable  to  obtain  what  they  wish,  will 
have  recourse  to  begging.  As  ask  some- 
times implies  a  demand,  and  beg  a  vehe- 
mcnee  of  desire,  or  strong  degree  of  ne- 
cessity, politeness  has  adopted  another 
phrase,  which  conveys  neither  the  impe- 


riousness  of  the  one,  nor  the  urgency  of 
the  other;  tbi&  is  the  word  re^fvmi.  Ash 
ing  carries  with  it  an  air  of  superiority ; 
begging  that  of  submission;  reguesting 
has  the  air  of  independence  and  equality. 
Asking  borders  too  nearly  on  an  infringe- 
ment of  personal  liberty ;  begging  imposes 
a  constraint  by  making  an  appeal  to  the 
feelings;  reguetU  leave  the  liberty  of 
granting  or  refusing  unencumbered.  It 
ia  the  character  of  impertinent  people  to 
a»k  without  considering  the  circumstances 
and  situation  of  the  person  asked;  they 
seem  ready  to  take  without  permission 
that  which  is  asked,  if  it  be  not  granted : 
selfish  and  greedy  people  beg  with  im- 
portunity, and  in  a  tone  that  admits  of 
no  refusal ;  men  of  good-breeding  tender 
their  requests  with  moderation  and  dis- 
cretion; they  request  nothing  but  what 
they  are  certain  can  be  conveniently 
complied  with. 

Let  him  pursue  the  promised  Latian  shore, 

A  short  delay  is  all  I  €uik  him  now, 

A  pause  of  grief,  an  interval  finom  woe.  Davvsir. 

But  we  must  beff  our  bread  in  dimes  unknown. 
Beneath  the  scorching  or  the  trmm  sons. 

Drtdbi. 
But  do  not  yon  my  last  rsqusst  deny. 
With  yon  perfidious  man  your  int*rest  try. 

DBTDaa. 

Ask  is  altogether  exploded  from  polite 
life,  although  beg  is  not.  We  may  beg  a 
person's  acceptance  of  anything ;  we  may 
beg  him  to  favor  or  honor  us  with  his 
company ;  but  we  can  never  talk  of  ask- 
ing a  person's  acceptance,  or  asking  him 
to  do  us  an  honor.  Beg  in  such  cases 
indicates  a  condescension  which  is  some- 
times not  unbecoming,  but  on  ordinary 
occasions  reqtiest  is  with  more  propriety 
substituted  in  its  place. 

TO  ASK,  OR  ASK  FOR,  CLAIM,  DEMAND. 

ASK,  V.  To  ask,  beg.  CLAIM,  in  French 
daimer,  Latin  daimo,  to  cry  after,  signi- 
fies to  express  an  imperious  wish  for. 
DEMAND,  in  French  demander,  Latin  de- 
mando,  compounded  of  de  and  mando,  to 
order,  signifies  to  call  for  imperatively. 

Atk,  in  the  sense  of  beg,  is  confined  to 
the  expression  of  wisheR  on  the  part  of 
the  asker,  without  involving  any  obliga* 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  person  asked  ;  all 
granted  in  this  case  is  voluntary,  or  com< 
plied  with  as  a  favor ;  but  ask  /or,  in 
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the  seme  here  taken,  U  mvoluntary,  and 
springs  from  the  forms  and  distinctions 
of  society.  A»k  is  here,  as  before,  ge- 
neric or  specific ;  e/otm  and  tlanand  are 
specific :  in  its  specific  sense  it  conveys  a 
less  peremptory  sense  than  either  daim 
or  demand.  To  ask  for  denotes  simply 
the  expressed  wish  to  have  what  is  con- 
sidered as  due;  to  claim  is  to  assert  a 
right, or  to  make  it  known;  to  tlanand 
is  to  insist  on  having,  without  the  liberty 
of  a  refusal.  Asking  respects  obligation 
in  general,  great  or  small ;  daim  respects 
obligations  of  importance.  Asking  for 
supposes  a  right  not  questionable ;  dakn 
supposes  a  rieht  hitherto  unacknowl- 
edged ;  demand  supposes  either  a  dis- 
puted right,  or  the  absence  of  all  right, 
and  the  simple  determination  to  have :  a 
tradesman  asks  for  what  is  owed  to  him 
as  circumstances  may  require;  a  person 
daims  the  property  he  has  lost;  people 
are  sometimes  pleased  to  make  danands^ 
the  legality  of  which  cannot  be  proved. 
What  is  lent  must  be  asked  for  when  it 
is  wanted;  whatever  has  been  lost  and 
is  found  must  be  recovered  by  a  daim  ; 
whatever  a  selfish  person  wants,  he  strives 
to  obtain  by  a  demand^  whether  just  or 
unjust 

Virtne  with  tliem  It  only  to  Sbstftin 
From  All  thst  natare  a«M,  and  covet  pain. 

.TBMTHg. 

My  country  daims  me  all,  daims  ev*iy  passion. 

Makttit. 

Even  moontains,  vales, 
And  fbrests  seem  impatient  to  dsmand 
The  promis*d  sweetness.  THomoif. 


:  TO  ASK,  INQUIRE,  QUESTION,  INTERRO- 
j  GATE. 

ASK,  V.  To  ask,  beg,  INQUIRE,  Lat^ 
in  tnovtro,  compounded  of  in  and  qucero^ 
signifies  to  search  after.  QUESTION, 
in  French  questionnery  signifies  to  put  a 
question,  from  the  Latin  qwutio  and  qua- 
ro,  to  seek  or  search,  to  look  into.  IN- 
FERROGATE,  Latin  inierrogatHS,  parti- 
ciple of  inierrogo,  compounded  of  inter 
and  rogo,  signifies  to  ode. 

We  perfonn  all  these  actions  in  order 
to  get  information :  but  we  ask  for  gen- 
eral purposes  of  convenience ;  we  inquire 
from  motives  of  curiosity;  we  qnesHon 
and  interrogate  from  motives  of  discre- 
tion.   To  ask  respects  simply,  one  thing ; 


to  inquire  respects  one  or  many  subjeoU ; 
to  question  and  interrogate  is  to  euk  r& 
peatedly,  and  in  the  latter  case  more  au- 
thoritatively  than  in  the  former.  Indif. 
ferent  people  ask  of  each  other  what, 
ever  they  wish  to  know :  learners  ifiquirs 
the  reasons  of  things  which  are  new  to 
them :  masters  question  their  servants, 
or  parents  their  cnildren,  when  they  wish 
to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  any  case: 
magistrates  interrogate  criminals  when 
they  are  brought  before  them.  It  is 
very  uncivil  not  to  answer  whatever  is 
asked  even  by  the  meanest  person :  it  is 
proper  to  satisfy  every  inquiry,  so  as  to 
romove  doubt:  questions  are  sometimes 
so  impertinent  that  they  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be  answered:  interrogations  from 
unauthorized  persons  are  little  better 
than  insults. 

Upon  my  asMnff  her  who  it  was,  slie  told  me 
It  was  a  very  grave  elderly  gentleman,  but  that 
she  did  not  know  bis  name. 


Not  only  what  is  great,  strange,  or  beautiful 
but  anything  that  is  disagreeable  when  looked 
upon,  pleases  us  in  an  apt  description.  Here  we 
must  inquire  after  a  new  principle  of  pleasure, 
which  is  nothing  else  but  the  actions  of  the  mind, 
which  compares  the  ideas  that  arise  (h>m  words 
with  the  ideas  that  arise  from  objects  themselves. 

Addison. 

In  order  to  pass  away  the  evening,  which  now 
began  to  grow  tedious,  we  fell  into  that  laudable 
and  primitive  diversion  of  qvesUans  and  com- 
mands. Addison. 

Thomson  was  introduced  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  being  gayly  interrogated  about  the 
state  of  his  affairs,  said  that  they  were  "  in  a 
more  poetical  posture  than  formerly."  Johnson. 

TO  A8FBBSE,  DETRACT,  DEFAMK,  SLAN- 
DER, CALUMNIATE. 

ASPERSE,  in  Latin  aspersus,  participle 
of  aspergo,  to  sprinkle,  signifies  in  a  mor- 
al sense  to  stain  with  spots.  DETRACT, 
in  Latin  detraetus,  participle  of  detraho^ 
compounded  of  de  and  traho,  to  draw 
from,  signifies  to  take  from  another  that 
which  is  his  due,  or  which  he  desires  to 
retain ;  particularly  to  take  from  the 
merit  of  an  action.  DEFAME,  in  Latin 
defamo,  compounded  of  the  privatire  ds 
and  famo  or  fama,  fame,  signifies  to  de* 
prive  of  reputation.  SLANDER  is  doubt- 
less connected  with  the  word^  slur,  *^y% 
and  soil,  signifying  to  stain  with  some 
spot.  CALUMNIATE,  from  the  Latin 
cahunnioy  and  the  Hebrew  ealameh,  inf» 
my,  signifies  to  load  with  infamy. 
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All  these  terms  denote  an  effort  made 
to  Injure  the  character  or  estimation  by 
some  representation.  Atpene  and  de- 
irael  mark  an  indirect  representation ; 
dtfamty  siander^  and  calumniate,  a  posi- 
tive assertion.  To  agpene  is  to  fix  a  mor- 
al stain  on  a  character;  to  detract  is  to 
lessen  its  merits  and  excellences.  A9- 
pernons  always  imply  something  bad, 
real  or  supposed ;  detractions  are  always 
founded  on  some  supposed  good  in  the 
object  that  is  detracted:  to  defame  is 
openly  to  advance  some  serious  charge 
against  the  character ;  to  dander  is  to  ex- 
pose the  faults  of  another  in  his  absence ; 
to  ddumniate  is  to  communicate  secretly, 
or  otherwise,  false  circumstances  to  the 
injury  of  another.  If  I  speak  slightingly 
of  my  neighbor,  and  insinuate  anything 
against  the  purity  of  his  principles  or 
the  rectitude  of  his  conduct,  I  atpene 
him:  if  he  be  a  charitable  man,  and  I 
ascribe  his  charities  to  a  selfish  motive, 
or  otherwise  take  away  from  the  merit 
of  his  conduct,  I  am  guilty  of  detraction  ; 
if  I  publish  anything  openly  that  injures 
his  reputation,  I  am  a  ch/amer;  if  I  com- 
municate to  others  the  reports  that  are  in 
circulation  to  his  disadvantage,  I  am  a 
alanderer;  if  I  fabricate  anything  myself 
and  spread  it  abroad,  I  am  a  calumniator. 

Tt  is  certain,  and  obserred  by  the  wisest  writers, 
that  there  are  women  who  are  not  nicely  chaste, 
and  men  not  sererely  honest,  in  all  IkmUles; 
therefbre  let  tiioee  who  may  be  a^  to  raise  m- 
pereiane  opon  oars  please  to  giro  ns  an  impar- 
tial account  of  their  own,  and  we  shall  be  satis- 
lied.  Stmclb. 

What  made  their  enmity  the  more  entertaining 
to  sll  the  rest  of  their  sex  was,  that  in  their 
fif traction  from  each  other,  neither  coald  tkW 
npon  terms  which  did  not  hit  herself  as  much  as 
her  adrersary.  Stbelb. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  pleasure  a  man  takes 
in  a  defamntory  libel  ?  Is  it  not  a  heinous  sin 
in  the  sight  of  God  ?  Addison. 

Sdander,  that  worst  of  poisons,  ever  finds 

An  easy  entrance  to  ignoble  minds.  '     Hbrtbt. 

The  way  to  silence  calumny ^  says  Bias,  is  to 
be  always  exercised  in  snch  things  as  are  praise- 
worthy. Addison. 

TO  A8SKMBLR,  MUSTER,  COLLECT. 

ASSEMBLE,  in  French  anemhUr,  Lat- 
in odtirmdaTey  or  ammulare,  from  eimilie, 
like,  and  eimtU,  together,  signifies  to  make 
alike  or  bring  together.  MUSTER,  in 
Qtnxmn  mnetem^  to  set  out  for  inspec- 


tion, in  Latm  moiufror,  to  show  or  dis 
phiy.  COLLECT,  in  Latin  coUeetuM,  par- 
ticiple  of  eoUigOj  compounded  of  ei  or 
con  and  ligo^  to  bmd,  signifies  to  bring  to- 
gether, or  into  one  point 

Aetembie  is  said  of  persons  only;  imms- 
ter  and  eoQeet  of  persons  or  things.  To 
aaaemble  is  to  bring  together  by  a  call  or 
invitation ;  to  mvtter  is  to  bring  together 
by  an  act  of  authority,  or  a  particukr  ef 
fort,  into  one  point  of  view  at  one  time, 
and  from  one  quarter ;  to  eoUeet  is  to  brinjr 
together  at  different  tiroes,  and  from  dif 
ferent  quarters:  the  Parliament  is  as- 
eembled;  soldiers  are  muttered  every  day 
in  order  to  ascertain  their  numbers ;  an 
army  is  collected  in  preparation  for  war; 
a  king  anemUes  his  council  in  order  to 
consult  with  them  on  public  measures ;  a 
genera]  muttere  his  forces  before  he  un- 
dertakes an  expedition,  and  oolleete  more 
troops  if  he  finds  himself  too  weak. 

A$iembU  all  hi  choirs,  and  with  their  notes 
Salute  and  welcome  np  the  rising  son.     Otwat 
Had  we  no  quarrel  to  Rome  but  that 
Tbon  art  thenee  banished,  we  would  mutter  all 
From  twelve  to  seventy.  SHAKsraAaa. 

Each  leader  now  his  scattered  force  conjoins 
In  close  array,  and  forms  the  dcep'ning  lines, 
Not  with  more  ease  the  skilful  shepherd  swain 
CoUeett  hJs  flock,  from  thousands  on  the  plain. 

Por& 

CoUed  is  used  for  everything  which 
can  be  brought  together  in  numbers; 
mutter  is  used  figuratively  for  bringing 
together,  for  an  immediate  purpose,  what- 
ever is  in  one^s  possession :  books,  coins, 
curiosities,  and  the  like,  are  colleeted;  a 
person's  resources,  his  strength,  courage, 
resolution,  etc.,  are  muttered  ;  some  per- 
sons have  a  pleasure  in  eoUecting  all  the 
pieces  of  antiquity  which  fall  in  their 
way ;  on  a  trying  occasion  it  is  necessary 
to  mutter  all  the  fortitude  of  which  we 
are  master. 

The  form  of  this  OTK^n  (the  ear)  is  tbtIous  in 
diflbrent  animals,  and  in  each  of  them  the  struct- 
ure is  very  curious  and  observable,  being  in  all 
admirably  contrived  to  eoUeet  the  wandering, 
circumambient  impressions  and  undulations  01 
sound.  DaaHAM. 

Oh  1  thou  hast  set  my  busy  brain  at  work  I 
And  now  she  mftttere  up  a  train  of  images. 

Rowa 

TO  ASSEMBLE,  CONVENE,  CONVOKE. 

ASSEMBLE,  v.  To  attemUe,  mutter. 
CONVENE,  in  Latin  eonvmioj  signifies 
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to  come  or  bring  together.  CONVOKE, 
in  Latin  eonvoco,  sigoifiea  to  call  together. 
The  idea  of  collecting  many  persons 
hito  one  place,  for  a  specific  purpose,  is 
common  to  all  these  terms.  Assemble 
conveys  this  sense  without  any  addition ; 
eimvene  and  convoke  include  likewise  some 
collateral  idea:  people  are  oMembled, 
therefore,  whenever  they  are  convened  or 
convoked,  but  not  vice  versA.  Assembling 
is  mostly  by  the  wish  of  one ;  convening 
by  that  of  several :  a  crowd  is  assembled 
by  an  individual  in  the  streets ;  a  meet- 
ing is  convened  at  the  desire  of  a  certain 
number  of  persons':  people  are  assembled 
either  on  public  or  private  business ;  they 
are  always  convened  on  a  public  occasion. 
A  king  assembles  his  parliament ;  a  par- 
ticular individual  assembles  his  friends; 
the  inhabitants  of  a  district  are  convened. 
There  is  nothing  imperative  on  the  part 
of  those  that  assemble  or  convene,  and 
nothing  binding  on  those  assemblfd  or 
convened:  one  assembles  or  convenes  by  in- 
vitation or  request;  one  attends  to  the 
notice  or  not,  at  pleasure.  Convoke,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  an  act  of  authority ;  it 
is  the  call  of  one  who  has  the  authority 
to  give  the  call;  it  is  heeded  by  those 
who  feel  themselves  bound  to  attend. 

He  ceasM ;  the  assembled  warriors  all  asrant, 
All  but  Atiides.  Gumbbeland. 

They  form  one  social  shade,  as  if  convened 
By  magic  sommoiu  of  the  Orphean  lyre. 

COWPER. 

Where  on  the  mingling  boughs  they  sit  embow- 

er'd 
All  the  hot  noon,  till  cooler  hours  arrive. 
Faint  ondemeath,  the  household  fowls  convene. 
TaoMeoM. 

Here  cease  thy  fliry,  and  the  ehieft  and  kings 
Convoke  to  council,  weigh  the  sum  of  things. 

Pope. 

ASSEMBLY,  ASSEMBLAGE,  GROUP,  COL- 
LBCnON. 

ASSEMBLY,  ASSEMBLAGE,  are  col- 
lective  terms  derived  from  the  verb  as- 
femble.  GROUP  comes  from  the  Italian 
groppo,  which  among  painters  signifie8  an 
assemblage  of  figures  in  one  place.  COL- 
LECTION expresses  the  act  of  collnfhtg, 
or  the  body  collected  (».  To  assemble,  mns- 
ter). 

Assembly  respects  persons  only ;  assrm- 
blagey  things  only;  group  and  foflfction, 
persons  or  things:   an  assembly  is  any 


number  either  brought  together,  or  < 
together  of  themselves ;  an  assemblage  is 
any  number  of  things  standing  together; 
a  grovp  is  come  together  by  accident,  of 
put  together  by  design;  a  collection  is 
mostly  put  or  brought  together  by  de 
sign.  A  general  alarm  will  cause  an  as 
senMy  to  disperse :  an  agreeable  anem 
blage  of  rural  objects,  whether  in  natun 
or  in  representation,  constitutes  a  land 
scape :  a  painting  will  sometimes  consisr 
only  of  a  group  of  figures ;  but  if  the> 
be  well  chosen,  it  will  sometimes  produce 
a  wonderful  effect:  a  collection  of  evil, 
minded  persons  ought  to  be  immediately 
dispersed  by  the  authority  of  the  mag- 
istrate. In  a  large  assembly  you  ma^ 
sometimes  observe  a  singular  assemblags 
of  characters,  countenances,  and  figures : 
when  people  come  together  in  great  num- 
bers on  any  occasion,  they  will  often  form 
themselves  into  distinct  groups:  the  col- 
lection of  scarce  books  and  curious  edi- 
tions has  become  a  passion,  which  is  jus' 
ly  ridiculed  unddr  the  title  of  Bibliomanif . 

Love  and  marriage  are  the  nataral  eWsds  a 
these  anniversary  assemblies.  BudoBiL 

Oh  Hertford  I  fitted  or  to  shine  in  coarts 
With  unaffected  grace,  or  walk  tJie  plain 
With  innocence  and  meditation  Join'd 
In  soft  assembUige,  listen  to  my  song. 

THomoii. 
A  UllBless  group  the  blasted  cattle  lie. 

THomoif 

Thers  is  a  manuscript  at  Oxibrd  containing  tha 

lives  of  ^  hundred  and  thirty- five  of  the  llnasl 

Persian  poets,  most  of  whom  left  rery  ampk 

coU-ectione  of  their  poems  behind  them. 

Sta  Wk.  Jonh 

ASSEMBLY,  COMPANY,  MEETING,  CON- 
GREGATION, PARLIAMENT,  DIET, 
CONGRESS,  CONVENTION,  SYNOD, 
CONVOCATION,  COUNCIL. 

An  assembly  (t>.  To  assemble,  mut- 
ter) is  simply  the  assembling  together  of 
any  number  of  persons :  this  idea  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  rest  of  these  terms,  which 
differ  in  the  object,  mode,  and  other  col 
lateral  circumstances  of  the  action.  COM 
PANY,  a  body  linked  together  (w  To  ae- 
company),  is  an  assembly  for  purposes  of 
amusement.  MEETING,  a  body  met  to 
gether,  is  an  assembly  for  general  pup 
poses  of  business.  (u:)NGREOATION,  a 
body  flocked  or  gathered  together,  from 
the  Latin  greoty  a  flock,  is  an 
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brought  together  from  congeniality  of 
•entimeot  and  community  of  purpose. 
PARLIAMENT,  in  French  parUmeni, 
from  parier^  to  speak,  signifies  an  cutem^ 
hly  for  speaking  or  debating  on  impor- 
tant matters.  DIET,  from  the  Greek 
^uuTfm^  to  govern,  is  an  auembly  for 
governing  or  regulating  affairs  of  state. 
CONGRESS,  from  the  Latin  eongredior, 
to  march  in  a  body,  is  an  anembly  com- 
iig  together  in  a  formal  manner  from 
distant  parts  for  special  purposes.  CON- 
VENTION, from  the  Latin  corwenio,  to 
come  together,  is  an  astembly  coming  to- 
gether in  an  informal  and  promiscuous 
manner  from  a  neighboring  quarter. 
SYNOD,  in  Greek  vwodoQ,  compounded 
of  evr  and  oio^^  signifies  literally  going 
the  same  road,  and  has  been  employed 
to  signify  an  ataembly  for  consultation  on 
matters  of  religion.  CONYOOATION  is 
an  ostemMy  wmtoM  for  an  especial  pur- 
pose. COUNCIL  is  an  assembly  for  oon- 
Kultation  either  on  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

An  assembly  is,  in  its  restricted  sense, 
public,  and  under  certain  regulations :  a 
company  is  private,  and  confined  to  friends 
and  acquaintances:  a  meeting  is  either 
public  or  private:  a  congregaiion  is  al- 
ways public.  Meettngs  are  held  by  all 
who  have  any  common  concern  to  ar- 
range: oof^tfTo/tbiu  consist  of  those  who 
pursue  the  same  objects,  particularly  in 
matters  of  religion,  although  extended  in 
its  application  to  other  matters :  all  these 
different  kinds  of  assemblies  are  formed 
by  individuals  in  their  private  capacity ; 
the  other  terms  designate  assemblies  that 
come  together  for  national  purposes,  with 
the  exception  of  the  word  eonoention^ 
which  may  be  either  domestic  or  politi- 
cal. A  parliament  and  (£e^  are  popular 
assemblies  under  a  monarchical  form  of 
government;  congress  and  convention  are 
mssemblies  under  a  republican  government: 
of  the  first  description  are  the  parliaments 
of  England  and  France,  the  diets  of  Ger- 
many and  Poland,  which  consisted  of  sub- 
jects assemhUd  by  the  monaroh  to  delib- 
erate on  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  Of  the 
latter  description  are  the  congress  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  Holland,  and  that  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  na- 
Uoncl  convention  of  France :  but  there  is 
this  difference  observable  beti  een  a  con- 


gress and  a  convention^  that  the  former  con- 
sists of  deputies  or  delegates  from  high- 
er authorities,  that  is,  from  independent 
governments  already  established ;  but  a 
convention  is  a  self -constituted  assembly^ 
which  has  no  power  but  what  it  assumes 
to  itself.  A  synod  and  convocation  are  in 
religious  matters  what  a  diet  and  conoen- 
Hon  are  in  civil  matters :  the  former  ex- 
ists only  under  an  episcopal  form  of  gov- 
ernment ;  the  latter  may  exist  under  any 
form  of  church  discipline,  even  where  the 
authority  lies  in  the  whole  body  of  th« 
ministry.  A  council  is  more  important 
than  all  other  species  of  assembly  ;  it  con- 
sists of  persons  invested  with  the  highest 
authority,  who,  in  their  consultations,  do 
not  so  much  transact  ordinary  concerns 
as  arrange  the  forms  and  fashions  of 
things.  Religious  councils  used  to  deter 
mine  matters  of  faith  and  discipline ;  po> 
litical  councils  frame  laws  and  determine 
the  fate  of  empires. 

Liican  waa  so  exasperated  with  the  repalae  that 
he  muttered  somethiiig  to  himself,  and  was  heard 
to  say,  "  that,  since  he  could  not  hare  a  seat 
among  them  himself,  he  would  bring  in  one  who 
alone  had  more  merit  than  their  whole  aasem- 
bly;"  upon  which  he  went  to  the  door  aiif 
brought  in  Cato  of  Utica.  Addisom 

As  I  am  insignificant  to  the  compafyy  in  pub 
lie  places,  and  as  it  is  visible  I  do  not  come  thith' 
er  as  most  do  to  show  myself,  I  gratify  the  vaniQ 
of  all  wko  pretend  to  make  an  appearance. 

Stsbls 

It  is  TSffy  natural  ffm'  a  man  who  is  not  tume4 
for  mirthftil  meetings  of  men,  or  assemblies  ot 
the  lair  sex,  to  delight  in  that  sort  oi  conversa 
tlon  which  we  meet  with  in  coffee*honsi». 

Stbblx. 

Their  tnbes   adijnsted,  clean'd  their  vigorous 

wings, 
And  many  a  circle,  many  a  short  essay, 
Wheel'd  round  and  round :  in  congregation  ftill 
The  fiffur'd  flight  ascends.  Tboxsoiv. 

As  all  innooent  means  are  to  be  used  fbr  the 
propagation  of  truth,  I  would  not  deter  those 
who  are  employed  in  preaching  to  common  con- 
gregations ft'om  any  practice  which  tbey  may 
find  persnasire.  Johhsom. 

The  word  parliament  was  first  applied  to 
general  assemblies  of  the  states  under  Louis 
VII.  in  France,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Blackstoitc. 

What  fhrther  provoked  their  Indignation  waa 
that,  instead  of  twenty-flre  pistoles  formerly  al- 
lowed to  each  member  for  their  charge  in  coming 
to  the  diet^  he  had  presented  them  with  six  only. 

Steel  ■• 

Prior  had  not,  however,  much  reason  to  com- 
plain ;  for  he  came  to  London,  and  obtained  aucl 
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DoUoe  that  (In  1091)  he  was  sent  to  the  oongrua 
at  the  Hague,  as  secretary  to  the  embassy. 

JoHmov. 
The'  oflloe  of  conservators  of  the  peace  was 
newly  erected  tai  Scotland ;  and  these.  Instigated 
Iqr  the  clergy,  vrere  resolved,  since  they  could 
not  obtain  t£e  king's  consent,  to  summon  in  hb 
name,  but  by  their  own  anthoritj,  a  eonvenUon 
of  states.  Hum. 


A  9ffnod  of  the  celestials  was  convened,  in 
:vhich  it  was  resolved  that  Patronage  should  de- 
■oend  to  the  assistance  of  the  sciences. 

Johnson. 

The  eon906ation  is  the  miniature  of  a  parlia- 
PMffil,  wherein  the  archbishop  presides  with  re- 
gal state.  Blackstohs. 
Insplr'd  by  Juno,  Thetis*  godlike  son, 
Coaven'd  to  couiuM  all  the  Qredan  train. 

FOPB. 

ASSENT,  CONSENT,  APPROBATION, 
CONGURBENCB. 

ASSENT,  in  Latin  atsetUiOy  is  oom- 
pounded  otaa  or  ad  and  aeniio,  to  think, 
signifying  to  briiu^  one's  mind  or  juds- 
menttoatUng.  CONSENT,  tr.  To  aeoa£. 
APPROBATION,  in  Latin  camrcbaHo,  is 
compounded  of  ad  and  prclbo^  to  prove, 
signifying  to  make  a  thing  out  good. 
CONCURRENCE,  v.  To  agree, 

AseeiU  respects  matters  of  judgment ; 
eonaerU  respects  matters  of  conduct  We 
ateent  to  what  we  admit  to  be  true ;  we 
eomeni  to  what  we  allow  to  be  done.  Ae- 
eenl  may  be  given  to  anything,  whether 
positively  proposed  by  another  or  not, 
but  eoneetU  supposes  that  what  is  con- 
sented to  is  proposed  by  some  other  per- 
son. Some  men  give  their  hasty  omm/ 
to  proposi'tions  which  they  do  not  fully 
understand,  and  their  hasty  eoneeni  to 
measures  wliich  are  very  injudicious.  It 
is  the  part  of  the  true  believer  not  mere- 
ly to  aeeeni  to  the  Christian  doctrines,  but 
to  make  them  the  rule  of  his  life :  those 
who  oonaent  to  a  bad  action  are  partakers 
in  the  guilt  of  it 

Precept  gains  only  the  cold  approbation  of 
reason,  and  compels  an  aanent  which  Judgment 
2k«qaent)y  yields  with  reluctanca^even  when  de- 
H. 


lay  is  Imposaible. 

VHiat  in  sleep  thou  didst  abhor  to  dream, 
Waking  thou  never  wilt  ooneent  to  do.  Milton. 

Awent  and  eoneent  may  sometimes  be 
both  applied  to  matters  of  judgment  or 
abstract  propositions,  but  in  that  case 
aeeerU  is  the  act  of  an  individual,  eoneeni 
is  the  act  of  many  individuals :  one  ae- 
wiUi  to  that  which  is  offered  to  his  notice  $  i 


some  things  are  admitted  by  the  commoa 
coruerU  of  mankind. 

Faith  Is  the  ament  to  any  proposition  not  thus 
made  out  by  the  deduction  of  reason,  but  upoa 
the  credit  of  the  proposer.  Lockb. 

Whatever  be  the  reason.  It  appears  by  the  com- 
mon eofuent  of  mankind  that  the  want  of  virtue 
does  not  Incur  equal  contempt  with  the  want  of 
parts.  Hawksswoiitb. 

ApprobaHon  is  a  species  of  aeeeni,  con 
currence  of  coneenl.  To  approtft  is  not 
merely  to  aueni  to  a  thing  as  right,  but 
to  determine  upon  it  positively  to  be  so, - 
the  word  aeeeni  is  applied  therefore  most 
properly  to  speculative  matters,  or  mat- 
ters of  inference  or  deduction ;  tigfiproba- 
Hon  to  practical  matters  or  matters  of 
conduct  as  to  ^ve  one's  aeeent  to  a  prop, 
osition  in  Euchd,  to  express  one's  tgopro- 
baUon  of  a  particular  measure. 

The  evftdenoe  of  God's  own  testimony,  added 
unto  the  natural  assent  of  reason,  concerning 
the  certainty  of  things,  doth  not  a  little  comfor: 
and  confirm  the  same.  Uookcr. 

There  is  as  much  diflierence  between  the  oo- 
probation  ol  the  Judgment  and  the  actual  voli- 
tions of  the  will  with  relation  to  the  same  ol^ect, 
as  there  is  between  a  man's  viewing  a  desirable 
thing  with  his  eye  and  his  reaehing  after  it  with 
his  hand.  Socm. 

Concurrence  is  properly  the  coneeni  of 
many:  conaent  may  pass  between  two  in- 
dividuals, namely,  the  party  proposing 
and  the  party  to  whom  the  thing  is  pro- 
posed; but  concurrence  is  always  given 
by  numbers :  conMcnt  may  be  given  by  a 
party  who  has  no  personal  interest  in 
the  thing  coneented  to ;  concurrence  is  giv- 
en by  those  who  have  a  common  interest 
in  the  thing  p^posed :  consent  therefore 
passes  between  persons  individually,  Am- 
cftrrenee  between  communities  or  between 
men  collectively. 

When  thou  canst  truly  call  these  virtues  thine, 
Be  wise  and  fkee,  by  heaven's  eon$ent  and  mine. 

Dktdkii. 

Tsrquin  the  Proud  was  expelled  by  a  universal 
eonourrenee  of  nobles  and  people.  Swirl 

Assent  is  given  by  equals  or  inferiors ; 
it  is  opposed  to  contradiction  or  denial : 
consent  is  given  by  superiors,  or  those  who 
have  the  power  of  preventing;  it  is  op- 
posed to  refusal :  approbation  is  given  by 
equals  or  superiors,  or  those  who  have 
the  power  to  withhold  it ;  it  is  opposed 
to  disapprobation:  coneurrtmes  is  given 
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by  eqoals ;  it  is  oppoeed  to  opposition  or 
reijectioii. 

Itis  Imt  a  very  UtUe  whik  befora  we  fhan  eU 
eertainlybe  of  this  mind— tiufc  tbe  beft  thing  we 
cooM  hKwe  done  in  this  world  wu  to  prepere  for 
aaoCber.  Gould  I  represent  to  yon  that  InTisible 
world  which  I  em  speaking  of,  yon  wonld  ell 
wdfly  <u$Mi  to  this  counsel.  TiLurrtoM. 

I  am  ftr  Crom  excusing  or  denying  that  com- 
pUaace:  ftir  plenary  oMMenf  it  was  not. 

Kiiro  Chabxxs  I. 
That  not  past  me.  but 
Bj  lawoed  approbatUm  of  my  Judges. 

Shaopbars. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale  mentions  one  case  wherein 

the  Lords  may  alter  a  money-Mil  (that  is,  from 

a  guiali  I  to  a  less  tlme>— here  he  says  the  bill 

need  not  be  sent  back  to  the  Ckmimons  fbr  their 

BLAOKarom. 


TO  A88B1IT,  MAI2«TAIN,  VINDICATB. 

To  ASSERT,  V.  To  €ffirm,  anart, 
MAINTAIN,  in  French  maintemr,  from 
the  Latin  moKua  and  teneo^  signifies  to 
hold  by  the  hand,  that  is,  closely  and 
firmly.  YINDIGATE,  in  Latin  vindioa. 
tm^  participle  of  tnndieOy  compounded  of 
vim  and  aieo^  signifies  to  pronounce  a 
fiolent  or  positive  sentence. 

To  attert  is  to  declare  a  thing  as  our 
own ;  to  mainiain  is  to  abide  by  what  we 
have  so  declared ;  to  vindicate  is  to  stand 
up  for  that  which  concerns  ourselves  or 
others.  We  aatert  anything  to  be  true ; 
we  maintaiH  it  by  adducing  proofs,  fSscts, 
or  arguments ;  we  vindieate  our  own  con- 
duct or  that  of  another  when  h  Is  called 
in  question.  We  auert  boldly  or  impu- 
dently; we  mainiain  steadily  or  obsti- 
nately; we  vindicate  resolutely  or  inso 
lently.  A  right  or  claim  is  anerted  which 
is  avowed  to  belong  to  any  one;  it  is 
maintained  when  attempts  are  made  to 
prove  its  justice,  or  regain  its  possession , 
the  cause  of  the  aeaerter  or  mainiainer 
is  vindieated  by  another.  Innocence  is 
meerted  by  a  positive  declaration ;  it  is 
mainiained  by  repeated  aasertiwu  and  the 
support  of  testimony;  it  is  vindicated 
through  the  interference  of  another. 
The  most  guilty  persons  do  not  hesitate 
to  aeeert  their  innocence  with  the  hope  of 
inspiring  credit;  and  some  will  persist 
in  maudaining  it  even  after  their  guilt 
has  been  pronounced ;  but  the  really  in 
nocent  man  will  never  want  a  friend  to 
vmdicate  him  when  his  honor  or  his  repu- 
tatioc:  iz  at  stake.    AMeertiom  which  are 


I  made  hastily  and  inoonsiderately  art  wA 
I  dom  long  mai$Uained  without  exposing  a 
j  person  to  ridicule ;  those  who  attempt  to 
j  vindieate  a  bad  cause  expose  themselves 
{ to  as  much  reproach  as  if  the  cause  were 
their  own. 

When  the  great  soul  buoys  up  to  this  high  pohit, 
Leaving  gross  nature's  sediments  below, 
Then,  and  then  only,  Adam's  oflhpring  quits 
The  sage  and  hero  of  the  fields  and  woods, 
AeterU  his  rank,  and  rises  Into  man.      TouMa. 

Sophocles  also,  in  a  fragment  of  one  of  hit 
tragedies,  amerte  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing. CumaaLAim. 

I  am  willing  to  believe  that  Dryden  wanted 
rather  skiU  to  disoorer  the  rl^t  than  virtue  la 
maintain  it  Jobii 

'TIS  Just  that  I  should  tfindieaU  alooe 
The  broken  truce,  or  for  the  breach  atone. 

Dan 


AS80CIATB,  COMPANION. 
ASSOCIATE,  in  Latin  associatue,  par- 
ticiple of  atiocio^  compounded  of  at  or  <mI 
'  and  eocia,  to  ally,  signifies  one  united  with 
'  a  person.    COMPANION,  from  company, 
signifies  one  that  bears  company  (tr.  7b 
'  aeepn^iany). 

I      Aeeoeiatee  are  habitually  together :  am^ 

I  panionM  are  only  occasionally  in  compa. 

I  ny.    As  our  habits  are  formed  from  out 

'  aaeoeiatee,  we  ought  to  be  particular  in 

our  choice  of  them :  as  our  eompanione 

contribute  much  to  our  enjoyments,  we 

ought  to  choose  such  as  are  suitable  to 

cursel^w.    Many  men  may  be  admitted 

as  cofSfKtmon^  who  would  not  altogether 

be  fit  a3  neociaiee. 

We  set  many  struggling  single  about  the  world, 

I  unhappy  for  want  of  an  aMoeiaU,  and  pining 

'  with  the  necessity  of  confining  their  sentiments 

I  to  their  own  bosoms.  JomaoN. 

There  is  a  degree  of  want  by  which  the  free 

I  dom  of  agency  is  almost  destroyed,  and  kmg  as 

BOdatlon  with  Ibrtnltons  eampanionH  will  at  lent 

relax  the  strictness  of  truth,  and  abate  the  i^r- 

'  Tor  of  sincerity.  JoHiieoK. 

!     An  ateoetau  may  take  part  with  us  in 

some  business,  and  share  with  us  in  the 

,  labor:  a  companum  takes  part  with  us  in 

'  some  concern,  and  shares  with  us  in  the 

pleasure  or  the  pain 

Addison  contributed  more  than  a  fourth  part 
(of  the  last  volume  of  the  Spectator),  and  the  oth 
er  contributors  are  by  no  means  unworthy  of  ap- 
pearing as  his  aeaociatsB.  Johnson. 
Thus  while  the  cordage  stretchM  ashore  may 
j  guide 
Our  brave  eampanione  through  the  swelliui 
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This  flMt{nf(  lainber  shftll  suitoln  them  o'er 
Tbe  rocky  shelTes,  in  aafbty  to  tbe  shore. 

FALOoni. 

ASSOCIATION,  SOCIETY,  OOlfPAKT, 
PARTNERSHIP. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  union  of  sev- 
eral persons  into  one  body.  ASSOCIA- 
TION {v.  To  anodate)  is  general^  the  rest 
are  speciiic.  Whenever  we  habitually  or 
xrequently  meet  together  for  some  com- 
mon object,  it  is  an  OMaodation,  Aatociti- 
Hotu  are  therefore  political,  religious, 
commercial,  and  literary.  A  SOCIETY 
is  an  asaocialian  for  some  specific  pur- 
pose, moral  or  religious,  civil  or  political. 
A  COMPANY  is  an  €ui9oeiatian  of  many 
for  the  purpose  of  trade.  A  PARTNER- 
SHIP  is  an  anodatum  of  a  few  for  the 
same  object 

Whenever  aaaodaHon  is  used  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  others,  it  denotes  that 
which  is  partial  in  its  object  and  tempo- 
rary in  its  duration.  It  is  founded  on 
unity  of  sentiment  as  well  as  unity  of 
object ;  but  it  is  mostly  unorganized,  and 
kept  together  only  by  the  spirit  which 
gives  rise  to  it.  A  society  requires  noth- 
ing but  unity  of  object,  which  is  perma- 
nent in  its  nature ;  it  is  well  organized, 
and  commonly  set  on  foot  to  promote  the 
cause  of  humanity,  literature,  or  religion. 
No  country  can  boast  such  numerous  aud 
excellent  tocieHes,  whether  of  a  charita- 
ble, a  religious,  or  a  literary  description, 
as  England.  Compania  are  brought  to- 
getiier  for  the  purposes  of  interest,  and 
are  dissolved  when  that  object  ceases  to 
exist :  their  duration  depends  on  the  con- 
tingencies of  profit  and  loss.  The  South 
Sea  Company^  which  was  founded  on  an 
idle  speculation,  was  formed  for  the  ruin 
of  many,  and  dispersed  almost  as  soon 
19  it  was  formed.  Partrurahips  are  alto- 
gether of  an  individual  and  private  nat- 
ure. As  they  are  without  organization 
and  system,  they  are  more  precarious 
than  any  other  asaociaiton.  Their  dura- 
tion depends  not  only  on  the  chances  of 
trade,  but  the  compatibility  of  individuals 
to  co-operate  in  a  close  point  of  union. 
They  are  often  begun  rashly,  and  end 
ruinously. 

for  my  own  part,  I  coold  wish  that  all  honest 
men  woald  enter  Into  an  aattociation  for  tlip 
rapport  of  one  another  against  tbe  endearors  of 
taoM  whom  they  ought  to  look  npon  as  their 


eommon  enemies,  whateTer  side  they  may  hb 
long  to.  Adduoh. 

What  I  humbly  propose  to  the  public  is,  that 
there  may  be  a  society  erected  in  London,  te 
consist  of  the  most  skilnil  persons  of  both  aexea, 
for  the  inspection  of  modes  and  (kshions. 

BUDQBl.. 

The  nation  is  a  company  of  players. 

Adduom. 

Gay  was  the  general  favorite  of  the  whole  a«- 
sodation  of  wits ;  but  they  regarded  him  as  • 
playfellow  rather  than  a  partner^  and  treated 
him  with  more  fondness  than  respect.  Jobmsoii . 

Society  is  a  partnership  in  all  science;  a 
partnership  in  every  virtue  and  In  all  perfisc- 
tion.  BcBKB. 

ASSOCIATION,  COMBINATION. 

ASSOCIATION,  r.^wooote.  COMBL 
NATION,  from  the  Latin  eombino,  or  eon 
and  frtnitf,  signifies  tying  two  into  one. 

An  aseodaUon  is  something  less  bind- 
ing than  a  eombinaiion:  asaodatums  are 
formed  for  purposes  of  convenience; 
amtbinaliona  are  formed  to  serve  either 
the  interests  or  passions  of  men.  The 
word  aaaodaiion  is  therefore  always  taken 
in  a  good  or  an  indifferent  sense ;  c<m^ 
bination  in  an  indifferent  or  bad  sense. 
An  asaodatwn  is  public ;  it  embraces  all 
classes  of  men:  a  combination  is  often 
private,  and  includes  only  a  particular 
description  of  persons.  AssodtUions  are 
formed  for  some  general  purpose;  com- 
bitiations  are  frequently  formed  for  par- 
ticular purposes,  which  respect  the  inter- 
est of  the  few,  to  the  injury  of  many. 
Associations  are  formed  by  good  citizens ; 
combtnaiions  by  discontented  mechanics, 
or  low  persons  in  general. 

In  my  yesterday's  paper  I  proposed  that  the 
honest  men  of  all  parties  should  enter  into  a  kind 
of  association  for  the  defence  of  one  another. 

Addison. 

There  is  no  doubt  bat  all  the  safety,  happinei«, 
and  convenience  tliat  men  enjoy  in  this  lifls  is 
from  the  combination  of  particular  persons  into 
societies  or  corporations.  South. 

The  cry  of  the  people  in  cities  and  towns, 
though  unfortunately  (ft-om  a  fear  of  their  mul- 
titude and  combination)  the  most  regarded, 
ought  in  fact  to  be  the  least  regarded,  on  the 
subject  of  monopoly.  Buaaa. 

When  used  for  things,  assodation  is  a 
natural  action;  combiiuUion  an  arbitrary 
action.  Things  associate  of  themselves, 
but  combinations  are  formed  either  by  de- 
sign  or  accident.  Nothing  will  asaodatt 
btit  what  harmonizes ;  things  the  most 
opposite  in  their  nature  may  b«  eombi/iied 
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together.  We  amodaU  penoDS  with 
places,  or  events  with  names ;  discordant 
properties  are  eomhmed  in  the  s4me  body. 
With  the  name  of  one's  birthplace  are 
Mtoeiaftd  pleasurable  recollections;  vir- 
tue and  vice  are  so  combined  in  the  same 
character  as  to  form  a  contrast  The 
auoekUion  of  ideas  is  a  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon of  the  human  mind,  but  it  can 
lever  be  admitted  as  solving  any  difficul- 
7  respecting  the  structure  and  composi- 
tion of  the  soul ;  the  combination  of  let- 
ters forms  syllables,  and  that  of  syllables 
forms  words. 

Meeknew  and  oonrtesy  will  alwars  recommend 
the  first  address,  tmt  soon  paU  and  nanseate  an- 
len  they  are  asaoeiaUd  with  more  sprightly 
qiuHtiea.  Johmsos. 

Before  the  time  of  Dryden,  those  happy  oombi- 
naHom  of  words  which  distinguish  poetry  fVom 
prose  had  been  rarely  attempted.  Jobhsov. 

AS8UILANCK,  CONFIDENCE. 

ASSURANCE  implies  either  the  act  of 
toaking  another  sure  (v.  7b  (i0irm\  or  of 
being  sure  one's  self.  CONFIDENCE 
implies  simply  the  act  of  the  mind  in 
tonfiiinff^  which  is  equivalent  to  a  feel- 
ing. 

Asturcmce^  as  an  action,  is  to  confidence 
as  the  means  to  the  end.  We  give  a  per- 
son  an  aaauremee  in  order  to  inspire  him 
with  confidence.  Amirance  and  oonfi- 
denee,  as  a  sentiment  in  ourselves,  may 
respect  either  that  which  is  external  of 
118,  or  that  which  belongs  to  ourselves ; 
in  the  first  case  they  are  both  taken  in 
an  indifferent  sense :  but  the  feeling  of 
(uturanee  is  much  stronger  than  that  of 
wnjidenee,  and  applies  to  objects  that  in- 
terest the  feelings ;  whereas  confidence  ap- 
plies only  to  such  objects  as  exercise  the 
understanding :  thus  we  have  an  aaturance 
of  a  life  to  come ;  an  awwrance  of  a  bless- 
ed immortality :  wz  have  a  confidence  in  a 
person's  integrity. 

I  appeal  to  posterity,  says  .£schylas ;  to  pos- 
terity I  consecrated  my  works,  in  the  aaewrance 
that  they  will  meet  that  reward  from  time  which 
the  partiality  of  my  contemporaries  refiises  to 

CCTMBBBLAND. 


An  the  arguments  upon  wliich  a  man  who  is 
telHng  the  prlTate  allUrs  of  another  may  ground 
hii  eonfidinee  of  security,  he  must,  upon  re- 
flectkNi,  know  to  he  uncertain,  because  he  finds 
them  without  effect  upon  himself.         Johnson. 

As  respects  ourselves  exclusively,  <w- 
ia  employed  to  designate  either  an 


occasional  feeling  or  a  habit  of  the  mind . 
confidence,  an  occasional  feeling  mostly  * 
onuranee^  therefore,  in  this  sense,- may  be 
used  indifferently,  but  in  general  it  has  a 
bad  acceptation :  confidence  has  an  indif- 
ferent or  a  good  sense. 

I  never  sit  silent  In  company  when  secret  his- 
tory is  talking,  but  I  am  reproached  for  want  of 
aeeMroHce.  JoamoN 

The  hope  of  liune  is  necessarily  connected  with 
such  considerations  as  must  abate  the  ardor  of 
conjldenee,  and  repress  the  rigor  of  pursuit 

JOHNSOH, 

Aeaurance  is  a  self-possession  of  the 
mind,  arising  from  the  conviction  that  all 
in  ourselves  is  right;  confidence  is  that 
self-possession  only  in  particular  cases, 
and  grounded  on  the  reliance  we  have  in 
our  abilities  or  our  character.  The  man 
of  aaeurance  never  loses  himself  under 
any  circumstances,  however  trying;  he 
is  calm  and  easy*  when  another  is  abash- 
ed and  confounded:  the  man  who  has 
confidence  will  generally  have  it  in  cases 
that  warrant  him  to  trust  to  himself.  A 
liar  utters  falsehoods  with  an  air  of  os- 
euranccy  in  order  the  more  effectually  to 
gain  belief ;  conscious  innocence  enables 
a  person  to  speak  with  confidence  when 
interrogated.  Aeturance  shows  itself  in 
the  behavior,  confidence  in  the  conduct 
Touog  people  are  apt  to  assert  every- 
thing with  a  tone  of  aemirafwe  ;  no  man 
should  undertake  anything  without  a  con- 
fidenee  in  himself. 

ModeAty,  the  daughter  of  Knowledge,  and  Ae- 
eurance,  tlie  olTspring  of  Ignorance,  met  acci- 
dentally upon  the  road ;  and  as  both  had  a  long 
way  to  go,  and  had  experienced  from  former 
hardships  that  they  were  alike  unqualified  to 
pursue  their  Journey  alone,  they  agreed,  for  their 
mutual  adrantage,  to  travel  together.       Hoork. 

I  must  observe  that  there  is  a  vicious  modesty 
which  Justiy  deserves  to  be  ridiculed,  and  which 
those  very  persons  often  discover  who  valua 
themselves  most  upon  a  well-bred  conjidence. 
This  happens  when  a  man  is  ashamed  to  act  up 
to  his  reason,  and  would  not,  upon  any  consider- 
ation, be  surprised  in  the  practice  of  those  duties 
for  the  performance  of  which  he  was  sent  into 
the  world.  Addison. 

ASSURANCE)  IMFUDENCB. 
ASSURANCE,  ff.  Amtrance,  confidence 
IMPUDENCE  literally  implies  shameless 
ness.  They  are  so  closely  allied  to  each 
other  that  aeaurance  is  distinguished  from 
impudence  more  in  the  manner  than  the 
spirit;  for  impudence  has  a  grossnest  at 
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lached  to  it  which  does  not  belong  to 
owtfrofMS.  Vulgar  people  are  impudent^ 
because  they  hive  atturanee  to  break 
through  all  the  forms  of  society;  but 
those  who  are  more  cultivated  will  have 
their  atturanee  controlled  by  its  decencies 
and  refinements. 

A  mao  of  amuranetj  though  at  flrtt  It  only 
lenoted  a  person  of  a  free  and  open  carriage,  is 
now  very  nsuaUy  applied  to  a  profligate  wietch, 
who  can  break  through  all  the  mlea  of  decencj 
and  morality  without  a  bluah.  I  shall  endeavor, 
therefore,  in  this  essay,  to  restore  these  words  to 
their  true  meaning,  to  prevent  the  idea  of  mod- 
esty from  being  confounded  with  that  of  sheep- 
ishness,  and  to  hinder  imputUnee  from  passing 
for  awwanee,  Budoslx.. 

AOTRONOMT,  ASTROLOGY. 

ASTRONOMY  is  compounded  of  the 
Greek  wmip  and  vofiot,  and  signifies  the 
laws  of  the  stars,  or  a  knowledge  of  their 
laws.  ASTROLOGY, /rom  wmip  and 
^oyotf  signifies  a  reasoning  on  the  stars. 

The  astronomgr  studies  the  course  and 
movement  of  the  stars;  the  attroloffer 
reasons  on  their  influence.  The  former 
observes  the  state  of  the  heavens,  marks 
the  order  of  Ume,  the  eclipses  and  the 
revolutions  which  arise  out  of  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  motion  in  the  immense 
universe:  the  latter  predicts  events, 
draws  horoscopes,  and  announces  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  rain  and  snow,  heat  and 
cold,  etc.  The  atinmoiner  calculates  and 
seldom  errs,  as  his  calculations  are  built 
on  fixed  rules  and  actual  observations; 
the  agtroloffer  deals  in  conjectures,  and 
his  imagination  often  deceives  him.  The 
Mtronomer  explains  what  he  knows,  and 
merits  the  esteem  of  the  learned;  the 
iuirohger  hazards  what  he  thinks,  and 
seeks  to  please. 

liSTLUM,  REFUGE,  SHELTER,  RETREAT. 

ASYLUM,  in  LaUn  aaylym,  in  Greek 
cavKcv^  compounded  of  a,  privative,  and 
9vX9,  plunder,  signifies  a  pUce  exempt 
from  plunder.  REFUGE,  in  Latin  refit- 
ifiwn^  from  refugio^  to  fiy  away,  signifies 
the  place  one  may  fiy  away  to.  SHEL- 
TER comes  from  thdL,  in  high  German 
•ehaUn^  Saxon  mmZo,  etc.,  from  Uie  He- 
brew cala^  to  hide,  signifying  a  cover  or 
hiding-plaoe.  RETREAT,  in  French  re- 
traitey  Latin  ntraetui,  from  refroAo,  or 
•v  and  trahot  to  draw  back,  signifies  the 


place  that  is  situated  behind,  or  in  tha 
background. 

A^wHy  Ttfugty  and  MUety  all  denote 
a  place  of  safety ;  but  the  former  is  fix- 
ed, the  two  latter  are  occasional :  the  ns- 
tnai  is  a  place  of  tranquillity  rather  than 
of  safety.  An  asylum  is  chosen  by  him 
who  has  no  home,  a  refuge  by  him  wbt 
is  apprehensive  of  danger:  the  French 
emigrants  found  a  refuge  in  England,  but 
very  few  will  make  it  an  ofyfurn.  The 
inclemencies  of  the  weather  make  us  seek 
a  ehdter.  The  &tiguee  and  toils  of  life 
make  us  seek  a  retretU,  It  is  the  part  of 
a  Christian  to  afford  an  aaylym  to  the 
helpless  orphan  and  widow.  The  terri- 
fied passenger  takes  refuge  in  the  first 
house  he  comes  to,  when  assailed  by  an 
evil-disposed  mob.  The  vessel  shattered 
in  a  storm  takes  ehdier  in  the  nearest  ha- 
ven. The  man  of  busmess,  wearied  with 
the  anxieties  and  cares  of  the  world, 
disengages  himself  from  the  whole,  and 
seeks  a  rdreat  suited  to  his  circum« 


The  adfentorer  knows  he  has  not  for  to  go  he- 
fore  he  will  meet  with  some  fortress  that  hM 
heen  raised  hy  sophistry  for  the  aeylum  of  er- 
ror. Hawkkworh. 

Saperstition,  now  retiring  from  Rome,  may  yet 
find  reptge  in  the  mountains  of  Thibet 

GmcBSniJkin). 
Inraeftalgau 
The  cattle  stand,  and  on  the  scowling  heavens 
Cast  a  deploring  eye,  by  man  ihraook ; 
Who  to  the  crowded  cottage  hies  htm  (hst. 
Or  seeks  the  thelter  of  the  downward  cave. 

Tut 
For  tills,  this  only  fovor  let  me  sue. 
If  pity  ean  to  oonquer'd  foes  be  dne : 
Refhse  it  not,  but  let  my  body  have 
The  last  retreat  of  human  kind,  a  grave. 


to  ATOME  FOR,  EXPIATE. 

ATONE,  or  at  one,  signifies  to  be  at 
peace  or  good  friends.  EXPIATE,  in 
Latin  ca^pio^,  participle  of  esqaso,  com* 
pounded  of  ex  and /lio,  signifies  to  put  oat 
or  nutke  clear  by  an  act  of  piety. 

Both  these  terms  express  a  satisfaetion 
for  an  offence;  but  atone  is  general,  ex- 
piate is  particular.  We  may  atone  for  a 
lault  by  any  species  of  suffering ;  we  ex- 
piate a  crime  only  by  suffering  a  legal 
punishment  A  female  often  sufficiently 
atonet  for  her  violation  of  chastity  by  the 
misery  she  entails  on  herself ;  there  are 
too  many  unfortunate  wretohM  in  Kn^ 
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luid  who  afiaU  ih«ir  crimes  on  a  gal< 


Oh  let  Um  Uood,  alreadr  ■pot,  a«cMM 
Far  tte  past  criDM  oreon'd  1 

How  wcrod  ought  Unga'  liTM  be  held, 
!lie  death  of  one 


Dbtdbm. 


Neither  abmtmaU  nor  ea^iaHon  always 
necceoarily  reqnire  punishment  or  eren 
Boifering  from  the  offender.  The  nature 
of  the  mkmemtnA  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  offence  or  wiU  of  the  individual 
wiio  is  offended ;  «sgma<toii«  are  frequent- 
ly made  by  means  of  performing  certain 
idigious  rites  or  acts  of  piety.  Offences 
between  man  and  man  are  sometimes 
atamedfor  by  an  acknowledgment  of  er- 
ror ;  bat  offences  toward  God  require  an 
ofiaUnrjf  sacrifice,  which  our  Saviour  has 
been  pleased  to  make  of  himself,  that  we, 
throoi^  him,  might  become  partakers  of 
eternal  life.  BxpMon^  therefore,  in  the 
reli^us  sense,  is  to  aUnnamient  as  the 
means  to  the  end :  aUrMment  is  often  ob- 
tained by  an  expiaHumy  but  there  may  be 
eqpialuMtf  where  there  is  no  o^oiMmen^. 

T  would  Okmeetly  desire  the  story-teller  to  con- 
ijdcr,  that  no  wit  or  mirth  at  the  end  of  a  story 
can  itAmm  for  the  half-hour  that  has  been  lost  be- 
fore they  come  at  it  Stbklb. 

Kot  all  the  pow*r  of  verse  with  magic  Joined 
Can  heal  the  tortare  of  a  lore-sick  mind ; 
Altars  may  smoke  with  eoapiatoiy  fire. 
Too  weak  to  make  a  well-fixed  lore  retire. 

POTRB. 

ATTACHMENT,  AFFECTION,  INCLINA- 
TION. 

ATTACHMENT  {v.  7b  adhere)  respects 
persons  and  things :  AFFECTION  (tr.  A/- 
Mum)  regards  persons  only :  INCLINA- 
TION, denoting  the  act  of  inclining,  has 
respect  to  things  mostly,  but  may  be  ap- 
plied to  objects  generally. 

AtUuhrM»dL^  as  it  regards  persons,  is 
not  so  powerful  or  solid  as  affectum.  Chil- 
dren are  aUaiehed  to  those  who  will  min- 
ister to  their  gratifications;  they  have 
an  affedUm  for  their  nearest  and  dearest 
relatives.  AUaehmerU  is  sometimes  a  ten- 
der sentiment  between  persons  of  differ- 
ent sexes:  affection  is  an  affair  of  the 
heart  without  distinction  of  sex.  The 
passing  eMaehmmtt  of  young  people  are 
jeldom  entitled  to  serious   notice;   al- 


though  sometimes  they  may  ripen  by  a 
long  intercourse  into  a  laudable  and 
steady  affection.  Nothing  is  so  delight- 
ful as  to  see  affection  among  brothers  and 
sisters. 

Though  devoted  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and 
a  great  master  In  the  early  science  of  the  times, 
Solon  mixed  with  cheerftilness  in  society,  and  did 
not  hold  bock  from  thoee  tender  ties  and  attach 
menu  which  connect  a  man  to  the  world. 

CmanLAKD 

When  I  was  sent  to  school,  the  gayety  of  mj 
look,  and  the  liTelineas  of  my  loQuacitv,  soon 
gained  me  admission  to  hearts  not  yet  fortified 
against  agecMfm  by  artifice  or  interest 

JOHMSOV. 

Atiachmaii  is  a  something  more  pow. 
erful  and  positive  than  tndvnaHon:  the 
latter  is  a  rising  sentiment,  a  mere  lean- 
ing of  the  mind  toward  an  object ;  the 
former  is  a  feeling  already  fixed  so  as  to 
create  a  tie ;  an  attachment  is  formed,  an 
tndinaium  arises  in  the  mind  of  itself. 

My  only  disUke  arose  from  an  attacKmerU  ha 
discovered  to  my  daughter.  Qiuismiib. 

I  am  glad  that  he  whom  I  must  have  loved 
ft-om  duty,  whatever  he  had  been,  is  snch  a  one 
as  I  can  love  lh)m  inclinaHon.  Srsns. 

In  respect  to  things,  attachment  and  in- 
dinatum  admit  of  a  similar  distinctioa 
We  strive  to  obtain  that  to  which  we  art 
attached,  but  a  simple  indinatum  rarely 
produces  any  effort  for  possession.  Little 
minds  are  always  betraying  their  atta^ 
ment  to  trifles.  It  is  the  character  of  in- 
difference not  to  show  an  indinaiion  to 
anything.  Interest,  similarity  of  charac- 
ter, or  habit,  gives  rise  to  attadiment ;  a 
natural  warmth  of  temper  gives  birth  to 
various  indinatione.  Suppress  the  first 
indinaiian  to  gaming,  lest  '.%  grow  into  an 
attachment. 

The  Jews  are  remarkable  for  an  attaehmeni 
to  their  own  country.  ADoisoa. 

A  mere  ineVhkoUnn  to  a  thing  is  not  properly 
the  wiUing  of  that  thing,  and  yet  in  matters  of 
duty  men  fireqnently  reckon  it  as  such.    Soim. 

TO  ATTACK,  ASSAIL,  ASSAULT,  KN- 
COUNTSR. 

ATTACK,  in  French  attaquery  changec 
from  attachcTy  in  Latin  attactumj  parti- 
ciple of  attittffOy  signifies  to  bring  into 
close  contact.  ASSAIL,  ASSAULT,  fai 
French  anaiUvr^  Latin  awtVto,  ono/^m, 
compounded  oi  a»  or  ad  and  eaito^  slg 
nifies  to  leap  upon.    ENCOUNTSB.  ui 
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French  reneofUre^  oompoimded  of  en  or  in 
and  conlrey  in  Latin  contra^  against,  signi- 
fies to  run  or  come  against 

Attack  is  the  generic,  the  rest  are  spe- 
cific terms.  To  attack  is  to  make  an  ap- 
proach in  order  to  do  some  violence  to 
the  person;  to  aaKul  or  anault  is  to  make 
a  sadden  and  vehement  attack;  to  en- 
wmnUr  is  to  meet  the  attack  of  another. 
One  attacks,  by  simply  oGfering  violence 
without  necessarily  producing  an  effect ; 
one  astaiU  by  means  of  missile  weapons ; 
one  assaults  by  direct  personal  violence ; 
one  eneaufUers  by  opposing  violence  to 
violence.  Men  and  animals  cUtack  or  en- 
counts;  men  only,  in  the  literal  sense, 
assail  or  assault.  Animals  attack  each 
other  with  the  weapons  nature  has  be- 
stowed upon  them:  those  who  provoke 
a  multitude  may  expect  to  have  their 
houses  or  windows  assailed  with  stones, 
and  their  persons  assaulted:  it  is  ridic- 
ulous to  attempt  to  encounter  those  who 
are  superior  in  strength  and  prowess. 

When  they  (the  Grecians)  endeavored  to  posseaa 
themselves  of  a  town,  it  was  usual  first  to  attempt 
it  by  storm,  surrounding  it  with  their  whole  army, 
and  attacking  it  in  all  quarters  at  once. 

POTTCB. 

So  when  he  saw  his  flatt'ring  arts  to  fail, 
With  greedy  force  he  'gan  the  fort  t'  assail. 

Spenser. 
And  double  death  did  wretched  man  invade. 
By  steel  assaulted j  and  by  gold  betrayed. 

Dhtden. 

Putting  themselves  in  order  of  battle,  they  en- 

eountered  their  enemies.  Knolles. 

They  are  all  used  figuratively.  Men 
attack  with  reproaches  or  censures ;  they 
assail  with  abuse ;  they  are  assaulted  .by 
temptations;  they  encounter  opposition 
and  difficulties.  A  fever  attacks  ;  horrid 
shrieks  oMail  the  ear;  dangers  are  en- 
countered.  The  reputations  of  men  in 
public  life  are  often  wantonly  attacked; 
they  are  assailed  in  every  direction  by  the 
murmurs  and  complaints  of  the  discon- 
tented; they  often  encounter  the  obsta- 
cles which  party  spirit  throws  in  the 
way,  without  reaping  any  solid  advantage 
to  themselves. 

The  women  might  possibly  have  carried  this 
Gothic  bnildiiig  higher,  had  not  a  famous  monk, 
Thomas  Connectc  by  name,  attacked  it  with 
great  zeal  and  resolution.  Addison. 

Not  truly  penitent,  but  chief  to  try 
Her  husband,  how  Ikr  urg'd  his  patience  bears, 
pit  virtue  or  weakntss  which  way  to  assail. 

Milton. 


It  Is  sufficient  tbaJt  you  are  able  to  eneout^lhiS 
the  temptations  which  now  assault  you :  wbei 
God  sends  trials,  he  may  send  strength. 

Br.  Tatloi. 

ATTACK,  ASSAULT,  ENCOUNTER,  ON- 
SET, CHARGE. 

ATTACK.  ASSAULT,  ENCOUNTER 
(v.  To  attack)y  denote  the  act  of  attack" 
inff^  assauUingy  encountering.  ONSET  sig- 
nifies a  setting  on  or  to,  a  commencing 
CHARGE  (v.  To  accuse)  signifies  pressing 
upon. 

An  attack  and  assault  may  be  made 
upon  an  unresisting  object:  encounter, 
onsets  and  charge  require  at  least  two  op- 
posing parties.  An  attack  may  be  slight 
or  indirect;  an  assault  must  always  be 
direct,  and  mostly  vigorous.  An  attack 
upon  a  town  need  not  be  attended  with 
any  injury  to  the  walls  or  inhabitants ; 
but  an  assaidt  is  commonly  conducted  so 
as  to'eflPect  its  capture.  Attacks  are  made 
by  robbers  upon  the  person  or  property 
of  another ;  assaults  upon  the  person  only. 
An  encounter  generally  respects  an  infor- 
mal  casual  meeting  between  single  indi- 
viduals ;  onset  and  charge  a  regular  attadc 
between  contending  armies :  onsiet  is  em- 
ployed for  the  commencement  of  the  bat- 
tle ;  charge  for  an  attax^k  from  a  particu- 
lar quarter.  When  knight-errantry  was 
in  vogue,  encoitnters  were  perpetually  tak. 
ing  place  between  the  knights,  which  were 
sometimes  fierce  and  bloody.  Armies 
that  make  impetuous  onsets  are  not  al- 
ways prepared  to  withstand  a  continued 
attack  with  perseverance  and  steadiness. 
A  furious  and  well-directed  charge  from 
the  cavalry  will  sometimes  decide  the  fort- 
une of  the  day. 

There  is  one  species  of  dirersion  which  has  not 
been  generally  condemned,  though  it  is  produced 
by  an  attack  upon  those  whG  have  not  volunta- 
rily entered  the  lists ;  who  And  themselves  buf- 
feted in  the  dark,  and  have  neither  means  of  de- 
fence nor  possibility  of  advantage. 

HAWKBawoatH. 

We  do  not  fltid  the  meekness  of  a  lamb  in  a 
creature  so  armed  for  battle  and  assault  as  the 
Hon.  AoDisoM. 

And  such  a  frown 
Each  cast  at  th'  other,  as  when  two  black  donda, 
With  heav'n's  artillery  fraught,  come  rattling  ta, 
Hovering  a  space,  till  winds  the  signal  blow, 
To  Join  Uieir  dark  encounter  in  mid-air. 

MiLTOK 

Onsets  hi  love  seem  best,  like  those  In  war, 
Fierce,  resolute,  and  done  with  all  the  force. 

Tats 
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n  my  Antonio  t  rm  all  on  lire ; 
Mj  aonl  it  np  in  anns,  ready  to  ehargs^ 
And  bear  amkUt  the  foe  with  conq*ring  troops. 
CoMomxvs. 

ATTEMPT,  TBIAL,  ENDEAVOR,  EFFORT, 
ESSAY. 

ATTEMPT,  in  French  aUenier,  Latin 
aOmlOj  from  at  or  ad  and  tento^  Bignifies 
to  fry  at  a  thing.  TRIAL,  from  try,  in 
French  tenUr^  Hebrew  tur,  to  stretch,  sig- 
nifies to  stretch  the  power.  ENDEAV- 
OR, oompounded  of  m  and  the  French 
4eiirKr^  to  owe,  signifies  to  try  according 
to  cue's  duty.  EFFORT,  in  French  effoH, 
troia  the  Latin  effert^  present  tense  of 
efferOy  oompounded  of  «  or  ez  and  fero, 
signifies  a  bringing  out  or  calling  forth 
Ihe  strength.  ESSAY,  in  French  esaayer^ 
comes  probably  from  the  German  ertuch- 
en,  oompounded  of  er  and  gucheuy  to  seek, 
written  in  old  German  suahheny  and  is 
doubtless  connected  with  aeken^  to  see  or 
look  i^ter,  signifying  to  aspire  after,  to 
look  up  to. 

To  attempt  is  to  set  about  a  thing  with 
a  view  of  effecting  it;  to  try  is  to  set 
about  a  thing  with  a  view  of  seeing  the 
result.  An  attempt  respects  the  action 
with  its  object ;  a  trial  is  the  exercise  of 
power.  We  always  act  when  we  attempt ; 
we  use  the  senses  and  the  understanding 
when  we  try.  We  attempt  by  trying^  but 
we  may  try  without  attempting:  when  a 
thief  attempti  to  break  into  a  house,  he 
first  iriea  the  locks  and  fastenings,  to  see 
where  he  can  most  easily  gain  admit- 
tance. Men  attempt  to  remove  evils; 
they  try  experiments.  Attempts  are  per- 
petually made  by  quacks  to  recommend 
some  scheme  of  their  own  to  the  notice 
of  the  public,  which  are  often  nothing 
more  than  iriaie  of  skill  to  see  who  can 
most  effectually  impose  on  the  credulity 
of  mankind.  Spirited  people  make  at- 
tempts ;  persevering  people  make  trialu  ; 
players  attempt  to  perform  different  parts, 
and  try  to  gain  applause.  An  endeavor 
ifl  a  continued  attempt.  Attempts  may  be 
fruitless ;  trials  may  be  vain ;  endeavors, 
though  unavailing,  may  be  well  meant. 
Many  attempts  are  made  which  exceed  the 
abilities  of  the  attempter ;  attempts  at 
imitation  expose  the  imitator  to  ridicule 
when  they  do  not  succeed;  trials  are 
made  in  matters  of  speculation,  the  re- 
siJtHs  of  which  are  uncertain ;  endeavort 


are  made  in  the  moral  concerns  of  lifa 
People  attempt  to  write  books ;  they  frp 
various  methods ;  and  endeavor  to  obtain 
a  livelihood. 

A  natnral  and  unconstrained  behavtor  hai 
something  in  It  so  agreeable  that  it  is  no  wonder 
to  aee  people  endeavoring  after  it.  Bat  at  the 
same  time  it  is  so  very  hard  to  hit,  when  it  is  not 
born  with  ;is,  that  people  often  malce  themselyea 
ridicnions  in  attempting  it.  Addisom 

To  bring  it  to  the  trials  will  yon  dare 
Our  pipes,  our  sJull,  our  voices  to  compare  ? 

DSTDKli 

Whether  or  no  (said  Socrates  on  the  day  of  his 
execution)  God  will  approve  of  my  actions  I  know 
not ;  but  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  I  hare  at  all 
times  made  it  my  endeavor  to  please  hhn. 

Addison. 

An  effort  is  to  an  attempt  as  a  means 
to  an  end ;  it  is  the  act  of  calling  forth 
those  powers  which  are  required  in  an 
attempt.  Great  attempts  frequently  re- 
quire great  effortt^  either  of  body  or  mind. 

The  man  of  sagacity  twstirs  himself  to  distress 
his  enemy  by  methods  probable  and  reducible  to 
reason  ;  so  the  same  reason  will  fortify  his  ene- 
my to  elude  these  his  regnUur  efforts:  but  your 
fool  projects  with  such  notable  inoonaistoncy,  that 
no  course  of  thought  can  evade  his  machinations. 

Stbelb. 

An  asay  is  an  imperfect  attempt,  or 
attempt  to*  do  something  which  cannot 
be  done  without  difficulty.  It  is  applied 
cither  to  corporeal  or  intellectual  matters. 

I  afterward  made  several  eMay«  toward  speak- 
ing. Addison. 

Whence  treatises  which  serve  as  at^ 
tempts  to  illustrate  any  point  in  morals 
are  termed  es«ays. 

This  treatise  prides  Itself  in  no  higher  a  titto 
than  that  of  an  eeaay^  or  imperlect  attempt  at  a 
subject  GLAirviLLB. 

ATTEMPT,  UNDERTAKING,  ENTER- 
PRISE. 

ATTEMPT  (v.  To  attempt)  signifies  the 
thing  a/tem/rferf.  UNDERTAKING,  from 
undertake^  or  take  in  hand,  8ignifics  the 
thing  taken  in  hand.  ENTERPRISE, 
from  the  French  entrepris^  participle  ol 
entreprendre^  to  undertake,  has  the  same 
original  sense. 

The  idea  of  something  set  about  to  be 
completed  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 
An  attempt  is  less  complicated  than  an 
undertaktny;  and  that  less  arduous  than 
an  enterprise.    Attempts  are  the  oommof 
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eiertions  of  power  for  obtaining  an  ob- 
ject: an  uncktiakififf  inToWes  in  it  many 
parts  and  particulars  which  require 
thought  and  judgment :  an  enUrpriae  has 
more  that  is  hasardons  and  dangerous  in 
it;  it  requires  resolution.  AUempU  are 
frequently  made  on  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  individuals;  underiakingB  are 
formed  for  private  purposes ;  enterpriaa 
sre  oommenoed  for  some  great  national 
Dbject  Nothing  can  be  eifected  without 
making  the  attempt;  attempts  are  there- 
fore often  idle  and  unsuccessful,  when 
they  are  made  by  persons  of  little  discre- 
tion, who  are  eager  to  do  something  with- 
out knowing  how  to  direct  their  powers : 
yndertakifign  are  of  a  more  serious  nature, 
and  involve  a  man's  serious  interests ;  if 
begun  without  adequate  means  of  bring- 
ing them  to  a  conclusion,  they  too  fre- 
quently bring  ruin  by  their  failure  on 
those  who  are  concerned  in  them :  enter- 
pritet  require  personal  sacrifices  rather 
than  those  of  interest;  he  who  does  not 
combine  great  resolution  and  persever- 
ance with  considerable  bodily  powers, 
will  be  ill-fitted  to  take  part  in  grand  en- 
terprtMS, 

Why  wilt  thoa  nuh  to  certain  death  and  rage. 
In  rash  attempts  hejrond  thy  tender  age  ? 

Drtdbn. 

WhtD  I  hear  a  man  complain  of  his  being  an- 
Ibrtttnate  In  all  his  undsriakin^fg,  I  shrewdly 
snapect  him  for  a  very  weak  man  in  bis  affkkirs. 

Addisov. 

There  wonid  be  few  enierpritit  of  great  labor 
or  hasard  undwkiken^  if  we  had  not  the  power 
of  magnifying  the  advantages  which  we  persuade 
ourselves  to  expect  firom  them.  johnsok. 

TO  ATTEND  TO,  BOND,  REGARD,  HEED, 

NOTICE. 

ATTEND,  in  French  aUendre,  Latin  at- 
tendoy  compounded  tHalKx  ad  and  tendo^ 
to  stretch,  signifies  to  stretch  or  bend 
the  mind  to  a  thing.  MIND,  from  the 
noun  mind^  signifies  to  have  in  the  mind. 
REGARD,  in  French  regarder^  compound- 
ed of  re  and  garder^  comes  from  the  Ger- 
man tooAren,  to  see  or  look  at,  signify- 
tng  to  look  upon  again  or  with  attention. 
HEfiD,  in  Oerman  hHUeti^  is  in  all  prob- 
ability connected  with  vUo^  and  the  Latin 
video^  to  see  or  pay  attention  to.  NO- 
TICE, from  the  Latin  notitia^  knowledge, 
signifies  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of,  or 
bring  to  one^s  mind. 

The  ideil  of  fixing  the  mind  on  an  ob- 


ject is  common  to  all  these  terms.  Af 
this  is  the  characteristic  of  attention,  at- 
tend is  the  generic ;  the  rest  are  specific 
terms.  We  attend  in  nUnding,  regarding^ 
heeding^  and  noticing^  and  also  in  many 
cases  in  which  these  words  are  not  em- 
ployed. To  nwnd  is  to  aUmd  to  a  thing; 
so  that  it  may  not  be  forgotten ;  to  r«. 
gard  is  to  look  on  a  thing  as  of  impor- 
tance; to  AMtf  is  to  o^fefuf  to  a  thing  from 
a  principle  of  caution;  to  noOee  is  to 
think  on  that  which  strikes  the  senses. 
We  attend  to  a  speaker  when  we  hear 
and  understand  his  words;  we  minA 
what  is  said  when  we  bear  it  in  mind ; 
we  regard  what  is  said  by  dwelling  and 
reflecting  on  it;  heed  is  given  to  what- 
ever awakens  a  sense  of  danger ;  noHee 
is  taken  of  what  passes  outwardly. 
Children  should  always  attend  when  spo 
ken  to,  and  rmnd  what  is  said  to  them ; 
they  should  regard  the  counsete  of  their 
parents,  so  as  to  make  them  the  rule  of 
their  conduct,  and  heed  their  warnings  so 
as  to  avoid  the  evil ;  they  should  notice 
what  passes  before  them,  so  as  to  apply 
it  to  some  useful  purpose.  It  is  a  part 
of  politeness  to  attend  to  every  minute 
circumstance  which  affects  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  those  with  whom  we 
associate :  men  who  are  actuated  by  any 
passion  seldom  pay  any  regard  to  tha 
dictates  of  conscience,  nor  heed  the  un- 
favorable impressions  which  their  con- 
duct makes  on  others,  for  in  fact  they 
seldom  think  what  is  said  of  them  to  be 
worth  their  notice. 

Conversation  will  naturally  fhmish  as  wHh 
hints  which  we  did  not  attend  to^  and  make  ns 
ei^oy  other  men's  parts  and  reflections  as  well 
as  our  own.  Addisow. 

Cease  to  request  me,  let  us  mind  our  way, 
AnoUier  song  requires  another  day.      Drtobk. 

The  voice  of  reason  is  more  to  be  regarded 
than  the  bent  of  any  present  inclination. 

ADDnow. 
Ah!  why  was  min  io  attractive  made. 
Or  why  fond  man  so  easily  betray'd  ? 
Why  heed  we  not,  while  mad  we  haste  along. 
The  gentle  voice  of  peace  or  pleasure's  song  ? 

CoLLma 

I  believe  that  the  knowledge  of  Dryden  was 
gleaned  from  accidental  intelligenoe  and  Tarioni 
conversation,  by  vigilance  that  permitted  nothing 
to  pass  without  notice.  Joamoit. 

TO  ATTEND,  WAIT  ON. 

ATTEND  {v.  To  attend  to)  is  here  em 
ployed  in  the  improper  sense  for  the  <ke 
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?otton  of  the  person  to  an  object.  To 
WAIT  ON  is  the  same  as  to  wait  for  or 
expect  the  wishes  of  another.  They  may 
be  either  partial  and  temporary  acts,  or 
permanent  acts ;  in  either  case  o^^au/ has 
a  higher  signification  than  wait  an.  At- 
tendance is  for  the  purpose  of  discharging 
some  duty,  as  a  physician  attends  his  pa- 
tient ;  a  member  atiende  in  Parliament : 
waitinff  on  is  either  a  matter  of  courtesy 
between  equals,  as  one  gentleman  waitt 
on  another  to  whom  he  wishes  to  show  a 
mark  of  respect;  or  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness, as  a  tradesman  ieait$  on  his  custom- 
ers to  take  orders. 

Haring  tfll  lately  attended  ttiem  (the  oommit- 
teea)  a  good  deal,  1  have  obaenred  that  no  daacrip- 
tkm  of  members  give  so  little  attendanee  as  the 
hoDorable  members  of  the  grare  Board  of  Trade. 

Burke. 
Bebold  htan,  humbly  cringing,  vtaU 
Upon  the  minister  of  state.  8wm. 

In  the  sense  of  being  permanently 
about  the  person  of  any  one,  to  tUtend  is 
to  bear  company  or  be  in  readiness  to 
serve ;  to  wait  on  is  actuaUy  to  perform 
some  service.  A  nurse  attendt  a  patient 
in  order  to  afford  him  assistance  as  occa- 
sion requires ;  the  servant  waits  on  him 
to  perform  the  menial  duties.  Attendants 
about  the  great  are  always  near  the  per- 
son ;  but  men  and  women  in  waiting  are 
always  at  call.  People  of  rank  and  fash- 
ion have  a  crowd  of  attendants  ;  those  of 
the  middle  classes  ha^e  only  those  who 
wail  on  them. 

At  length  her  lord  descends  apon  the  plain 
In  pomp,  attended  with  a  nam'rons  train. 

Dbtdsk. 

One  of  P^>pe*s  constant  demands  was  of  coffee 

In  the  night ;  and  to  the  woman  that  waited  on 

him  in  his  chamber  he  was  very  bardensome; 

bat  ha  was  careAil  to  rec(nnpense  her  want  of 

JOHHSOIf. 


TO  ATTEND,  HEARKEN,  USTBN. 

ATTESD.v.  To  attend  to.  HEARKEN, 
in  German  horehen^  is  an  intensive  of  ho- 
ren,  to  hear.  LISTEN  probably  comes 
from  the  German  lusten^  to  lust  after,  be- 
cause listening  springs  from  an  eager  de- 
sire to  hear. 

Attend  is  a  mental  action ;  hearken^  both 
corporeal  and  mental ;  lieien  simply  cor- 
poreal. To  attend  is  to  have  the  mind 
engaged  on  what  we  hear ;  to  hearken  and 
Ueiun  are  to  strive  to  liear.    People  attend 


when  they  are  addressed ;  they  hearken 
to  what  is  said  by  others ;  they  listen  to 
what  passes  between  others.  It  is  always 
proper  to  attend,  and  mostly  of  importance 
to  hearken,  but  frequently  improper  to  lis- 
ten. The  mind  that  is  occupied  with  an- 
other object  cannot  attend:  we  are  not 
disposed  to  hearken  when  the  thing  doer 
not  appear  interesting;  curiosity  ofter 
impels  to  listening  to  what  does  not  oon- 
cem  the  lietener. 

Hnsh'd  winds  the  topmost  branches  scarce^ 

bend. 
As  if  thy  taneftil  song  they  did  aUend. 

DmtVEn, 
What  a  deluge  of  last  and  fraod  and  violenco 
would  in  a  little  time  overHow  the  whole  nation, 
if  these  wise  advocates  for  morality  (the  free- 
thinkers) were  universally  hearkened  to  I 

Bbuulbt. 
While  Chaos  hush'd  stands  listening  to  the 

noise. 
And  wonders  at  confusion  not  his  own. 

Dniaa. 

JJUten  is  sometimes  used  figuratively 
in  the  sense  of  hearkening  with  the  desire 
to  profit  by  it :  it  is  necessary  at  all  times 
to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  reason. 

Stay,  stay  your  steps,  and  listen  to  my  vows, 
*TU  the  last  Interview  that  fiste  aUows. 

DaTDm. 

ATTENTION,  APPLICATION,  8TUDT. 

Thbsb  terms  indicate  a  direction  of  the 
thoughts  to  an  object,  but  differing  in  the 
degree  of  steadiness  and  force.  ATTEN- 
TION (v.  To  attend  to)  marks  the  simple 
bending  of  the  mind.  APPUCATION  (v. 
To  address)  marks  an  envelopment  or  en- 
gagement of  the  powers ;  a  bringing  them 
into  a  state  of  close  contact  STUDY, 
from  the  Latin  stitdeo,  to  desire  eagerly, 
marks  a  degree  of  application  that  arises 
from  a  strong  desire  of  attaining  the  ob- 
ject 

Attention  is  the  first  requisite  for  mak- 
ing a  progress  in  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge;  it  may  be  given  in  various 
degrees,  and  it  rewards  according  to  the 
proportion  in  which  it  is  given :  a  divided 
aitentixm  is,  however,  more  hurtful  than 
otherwise ;  it  retards  the  progress  of  the 
learner,  while  it  injures  his  mind  by  im- 
proper exercise.  Application  is  requisite 
for  the  attainment  of  perfection  in  any 
pursuit ;  it  cannot  be  partial  or  variable, 
like  attetUion;  It  must  be  the  constant 
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exercise  of  power  or  the  regular  and  uni- 
form use  of  means  for  the  attainment  of 
an  end :  youth  is  the  period  for  appUoa- 
iiony  when  the  powers  of  body  and  mind 
are  in  full  vigor ;  no  degree  of  it  in  after- 
life will  supply  its  deficiency  in  younger 
years.  Study  is  that  species  of  applicc^ 
Hon  which  is  most  purely  intellectual  in 
its  nature ;  it  is  the  exercise  of  the  mind 
for  itself  and  in  itself,  its  native  effort  to 
arrive  at  maturity ;  it  embraces  both  at- 
tention and  application.  The  student  ai- 
tenda  to  all  he  hears  and  sees ;  applies 
what  he  has  learned  to  the  acquirement 
of  what  he  wishes  to  learn,  and  digests 
the  whole  by  the  exercise  of  reflection :  as 
nothing  is  thoroughly  understood  or  prop- 
erly reduced  to  practise  without  study^  the 
professional  man  must  choose  this  road  in 
order  to  reach  the  summit  of  excellence. 

Those  whom  aorrow  incapacitates  to  ei^oy  the 
pleasures  of  contemplation,  may  properly  apply 
to  sach  diversions,  provided  they  are  innocent, 
as  lay  strong  hold  on  the  attenUon.     Johnson. 

By  too  intense  and  continued  applioation  our 
fseble  powers  would  soon  be  worn  out.     Blaib. 

Other  things  may  be  seized  with  might,  or  pur- 
chased with  money,  but  knowledge  is  to  be  ^ned 
only  with  efudy.  Johnson. 

ATTENTIVE,  CAREFUL. 

ATTENTIVE  marks  a  readiness  to  at- 
tend  (».  To  attend  io\  CAREFUL  signi- 
fies full  of  care  (v.  Care^  solicitude). 

These  epithets  denote  a  fixedness  of 
mind:  we  are  attentive  in  order  to  un- 
derstand and  improve:  we  are  careful 
to  avoid  mistakes.  An  cUtentive  scholar 
profits  by  what  is  told  him  in  learning  his 
task :  a  careful  scholar  performs  his  ex- 
ercises correctly.  Attention  respects  mat- 
ters of  judgment ;  care  relates  to  mechan- 
ical action :  we  listen  attentively;  we  read 
or  write  carefdly.  A  servant  must  be 
attentive  to  the  orders  that  are  given  him, 
and  careful  not  to  injure  his  master's 
property.  A  translator  must  be  atten- 
tive ;  a  transcriber  careful.  A  tradesman 
ought  to  be  attentive  to  the  wishes  of  his 
customers,  and  sxireful  in  keeping  his  ac- 
counts. 

The  use  of  the  passions  is  to  stir  up  the  soul, 
to  awaken  the  understanding,  and  to  make  the 
whole  man  more  vigorous  and  attentive  In  the 
prosecution  of  his  designs.  Addison. 

We  should  be  as  eareful  of  our  words  as  our 
actions,  and  as  far  firom  speaking  as  doing  ill. 

Stexu. 


TO  ATTRACT;  ALLURE,  IirVTrX,  BH- 
OAOE. 

ATTRACT,  in  Latin  aUractum,  particl 
pie  of  attraho^  compounded  ot  at  ov  ad 
and  trcJio^  signifies  to  draw  toward.  AL* 
LURE,  V.  To  allure.  INVITE,  in  French 
inviteVy  Latin  trmto,  compounded  of  tn, 
privative,  and  vUo^  to  avoid,  signifies  the 
contrary  of  avoiding,  that  is,  to  seek  or 
ask.  ENGAGE,  compounded  of  en  or  tn 
and  the  French  gage^  a  pledge,  signifies 
to  bind  as  by  a  pledge. 

That  is  attractive  which  draws  the 
thoughts  toward  itself;  that  is  alluring 
which  awakens  desire;  that  is  inviting 
which  offers  persuasion;  that  is  engag- 
ing which  takes  possession  of  the  mind.. 
The  attention  is  attracted;  the  senses  are 
allured;  the  understanding  is  itwited; 
the  whole  mind  is  engaged.  A  particular 
sound  attracts  the  ear ;  the  prospect  of 
gratification  allures;  we  are  itmted  by 
the  advantages  which  offer ;  we  are  en- 
gaged  by  those  which  already  accrue. 
The  person  of  a  female  is  attractive;  fe- 
male beauty  involuntarily  draws  all  eyes 
toward  itself;  it  awakens  admiration: 
the  pleasures  of  society  are  alluring; 
they  create  in  the  receiver  an  eager  de- 
sire for  still  further  enjoyment;  bul 
when  too  eagerly  pursued  they  yanieh  in 
the  pursuit,  and  leave  the  mind  a  prey 
to  listless  uneasiness :  fine  weather  is  in- 
viting; it  seems  to  persuade  the  reluc- 
tant to  partake  of  its  refreshments :  the 
manners  of  a  person  are  engaging  ;  they 
not  only  occupy  the  attention,  but  they 
lay  hold  of  the  affections. 

At  this  time  of  universal  migration,  when  al- 
most every  one  considerable  enough  to  aUraei 
regard  has  retired  into  the  country,  I  have  often 
been  tempted  to  inquire  what  happiness  is  to  be 
gained  by  this  stated  secession.  Johioon. 

Seneca  has  attempted  not  only  to  pacify  us  In 
misfortune,  but  almost  to  allure  us  to  it  by  rep- 
resenting it  as  necessary  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
mind.  He  invites  his  pupil  to  calamity  as  the 
Sirens  allured  the  passengers  to  their  coasts,  by 
promising  that  he  shall  return  with  increase  of 
knowledge.  Johnson. 

The  present,  whatever  it  be,  seldom  engages 
our  attention  so  much  as  what  is  to  come. 

Blair 

ATTRACTIONS,  ALLUREMENTS, 
CHARMS. 

ATTRACTION  (v.  To  attract)  signifies 
the  thing  that  attracts.    AIiLUREMfiNT 
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fv.  7b  aSurt)  lignifies  the  thing  that  al- 
hires.  GELA.Rir,  from  the  Latin  earmBn, 
A  Terse,  signifies  whatever  acta  by  an  irre- 
sistible iimaenoe,  like  poetry. 

Besides  the  synonymous  idea  which 
(Sstinguishes  these  words,  they  are  re- 
markable for  the  common  property  of 
boing  used  only  in  the  plural  when  de- 
noting the  thing  that  attraet$,  alluret^  and 
eharmt,  as  applied  to  female  endowments, 
or  the  influence  of  person  on  the  heart : 
k  seems  that  in  aUracCiofu  there  is  some- 
thing natural ;  in  aUuremenU  something 
artificial;  in  cAormA  something  moral  and 
intdlectual.  AUractunu  and  chamu  are 
always  taken  in  a  good  sense,  alluremmia 
mostly  in  a  bad  sense :  attractiont  lead  or 
draw ;  aUwenterUa  win  or  entice ;  ehamu 
seduce  or  captivate.  The  human  heart  is 
always  exposed  to  the  power  of  female 
aUradiona;  it  is  guarded  with  diflSculty 
against  the  ailuremenU  of  a  coquette ;  it  is 
incapable  of  resisting  the  united  ehamu 
of  body  and  mind. 

This  oestaa  was  a  fine,  party-colored  girdle, 
▼hich,  as  Homer  tells  us,  bad  all  the  attrac- 
Uont  of  the  sex  wrought  Into  it  ADOiaoif . 

Ov  modem  authors  have  represented  Pleas- 
ore  or  Vice  with  an  alluring  ibce,  but  ending  in 
Addison. 


Juno  made  a  visit  to  Venoa,  the  deity  who  pre- 
■ides  over  lore,  and  begged  of  her  as  a  particu- 
Ur  faTor  that  she  would  lend  for  a  while  thosie 
eharma  with  which  she  subdued  the  hearts  of 
gods  ssd  men.  Addison. 

When  applied  to  other  objects,  an  at- 
iradion  springs  from  something  remark- 
able and  striking ;  it  lies  in  the  exterior 
aspect,  and  awakens  an  interest  toward 
itself :  a  ehonn  acts  by  a  secret,  all-pow- 
erful, and  irresistible  impulse  on  the 
soul ;  it  springs  from  an  accordance  of  the 
object  with  the  affections  of  the  heart ; 
it  takes  hold  of  the  imagination,  and 
awakens  an  enthusiasm  pecuUar  to  it- 
Klf :  an  alluremmt  acts  on  the  senses ;  it 
fiatters  the  passions ;  it  enslaves  the  im- 
agination. The  metropolis  has  its  attrae- 
^low  for  the  gay ;  music  has  its  charms 
for  every  one ;  fashionable  society  has 
^  nuuiy  alluremefUt  for  youth,  which 
are  not  easily  withstood. 

*  A  nan  whose  great  quaUttes  want  the  oma- 
oteat  of  nperfldal  aUraoiions  is  like  a  naked 
nooatain  with  mines  of  gold,  which  wiU  be  fre- 
Vwatad  only  till  the  treasure  ia  exhausted. 

JoBmoN, 


Moaic  has  oharm$  to  soothe  the  savage  bnast 

CO«OBBV& 

How  Juatly  do  I  Call  a  sacrifice  to  sloth  and 
luxury  in  the  place  where  I  first  yielded  to  thoet 
aUuremenit  which  seduced  me  to  deviate  from 
temperance  and  innocence  1  Jobmsok. 

AUDACITT,  EFFRONTBRT,  UAKDIHOOD 
OR  HARDINESS,  BOLDNESS. 

AUDACITY,  from  audacunta,  m  French 
Ofuiaeieuz^  Latin  a^idax^  and  audeOy  to  dare, 
signifies  literally  the  quality  of  daring. 
EFFRONTERY,  compounded  of  ef,  en.  or 
in,  and /ron<,  a  face,  signifies  the  stand- 
ing face  to  face.  HARDIHOOD  oi 
HARDINESS,  from  hardy  or  hardy  sig. 
nifies  a  capacity  to  endure  or  stand  the 
brunt  of  difficulties,  opposition,  or  shame. 
BOLDNESS,  from  bold,  in  Saxon  bald,  is 
In  all  probability  changed  from  bald,  that 
is,  uncovered,  open -fronted,  without  dis- 
guise,  which  are  the  characteristics  of 


The  idea  of  disregarding  what  others 
regard  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 
Audacity  expresses  more  than  effrontery: 
the  first  has  something  of  vehemence  or 
defiance  in  it; 'the  latter  that  of  cool  un- 
concern: hardihood  expresses  less  than 
boldnen;  the  first  has  more  of  determi- 
nation, and  the  second  more  of  spirit  and 
enterprise.  Audacity  and  effrontery  are 
always  taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  hanShood 
in  an  indifferent,  if  not  a  bad  sense ;  bold' 
nem  in  a  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  sense. 
Audacity  marks  haughtiness  and  temeri- 
ty ;  effrwitery  the  want  of  all  modesty,  a 
total  shamelcssness ;  hardihood  indicates 
a  firm  resolution  to  meet  consequences ; 
boldness  a  spirit  and  courage  to  commence 
action.  An  audacious  man  speaks  with 
a  lofty  tone,  without  respect  and  without 
reflection ;  his  haughty  demeanor  makes 
him  forget  what  id  due  to  his  superiors. 
Effrontery  discovers  itself  by  an  insolent 
air;  a  total  unconcern  for  the  opinions 
of  those  present,  and  a  disregard  of  all 
the  forms  of  civil  society.  A  hardy  man 
speaks  with  a  resolute  tone,  which  seems 
to  brave  the  utmost  evil  that  can  result 
from  what  he  says.  A  bold  man  speaks 
without  reserve,  undaunted  by  the  qual- 
ity, rank,  or  haughtiness  of  those  whom 
he  addresses.  It  requires  amdacitv  to  as- 
sert false  claims,  or  vindicate  a  lawless 
conduct  in  the  presence  of  accusers  and 
judges ;  it  requires  effrontery  to  ask  a  f  a> 
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vor  of  the  man  whom  one  hu  basely  in- 
jured, or  to  assume  a  placid  unoonoerned 
air  in  the  presemse  of  those  by  whom  one 
has  been  oonTicted  of  flagrant  atrocities ; 
it  requires  hardihood  to  assert  as  a  posi- 
tive faot  what  is  dubious  or  suspected  to 
be  false ;  it  requires  holdneu  to  maintain 
the  truth  in  spite  of  every  danger  with 
which  one  is  threatened. 

Am  knowledi^e  withoat  Jnatioe  ought  to  be  call- 
•d  cuiming  rsther  t)um  wisdom,  >o  a  mind  pre- 
^Ked  to  meet  danger^  tf  ezdted  by  its  own  e»> 
gemees  and  not  the  public  good,  deserves  tbe 
name  of  audaeUp  rather  than  of  fortitude. 

Stkblb. 
I  could  never  forbear  to  wish  that  while  Vice 
is  every  day  multiplying  seduoements,  and  stalk- 
ing forth  with  more  hardened  tffnyntery^  Virtue 
would  not  withdraw  the  influence  of  her  pres- 
•  ence.  Johhsom. 

I  do  not  flnd  any  pne  so  hardy  at  present  as 
to  deny  that  there  are  very  great  advantages  in 
the  eujoyment  of  a  plentiftil  fortune.    Budokll. 
A  bold  tongue  and  a  fetXAe  arm  are  the  quail- 
flcations  of  Dnnees  in  Virgil.  Annisoir. 

Bold  in  tbe  council-board. 
But  caatkms  in  the  field,  be  shunn'd  the  sword. 

Dbtdkii. 

TO  AUGUR,  PRB8AOB,  FOREBODE,  BE- 
TOKEN, PORTEND. 

AUGFR,  in  French  auffurer,  Latin  au- 
gmrivm,  comes  from  avisy  a  bird,  as  an 
auffury  was  originally,  and  at  all  times 
principally,  drawn  from  the  song,  the 
flight,  or  other  actions  of  birds.  PRE- 
SAGE, in  French  prhage^  from  the  Latin 
prcB  and  «^,  to  be  instinctively  wise, 
signifies  to  be  thus  wise  about  what  is  to 
come.  FOREBODE  is  compounded  of 
fm  and  the  Saxon  bodian^  to.  decUre, 
signifying  to  pronounce  on  futurity. 
BETOKEN  signifies  to  serve  as  a  token. 
PORTEND,  in  Latin  portendoy  compound- 
ed of  jx>r,  for,  pro  and  tendoj  signifies  to 
set  or  show  forth. 

Auffur  signifies  either  to  serve  or  make 
use  of  as  an  augury;  to  for^tode^  and 
prmagty  is  to  form  a  conclusion  in  one^s 
own  mind:  to  betoken  or  portend  is  to 
serve  as  a  sign.  Persons  or  things  at*- 
ffur;  persons  only  forebode  or  presage  ; 
things  only  betoken  or  portend.  Augur- 
ing is  a  calculation  of  some  future  event, 
in  which  the  imagination  seems  to  be  as 
much  concerned  as  the  understanding: 
prmaging  is  rather  a  conclusion  or  de- 
duction of  what  may  be  from  what  is ;  it 
lies  in  the  understanding  more  than  in 


the  imagination:  foreboding  lies  alU^ 
gether  in  the  imagination.  Tilings  are 
said  to  betokeny  which  present  natural 
signs ;  those  are  said  to  portend^  which 
present  extraordinaiy  or  supernatural 
signs.  It  augurs  ill  for  the  prosperity 
of  a  country  or  a  state  when  its  wealth 
has  increased  so  as  to  take  away  the  or- 
dinaiy  stimulus  to  industry,  and  to  intro- 
duce an  inordinate  love  of  pleasure.  We 
presage  the  future  greatness  of  a  man 
from  the  indications  which  he  gives  of 
possessing  an  elevated  character.  A  dis- 
tempered  mind  is  apt  to  forebode  every 
ill  from  the  most  trivial  circumstances. 
We  see  with  pleasure  those  actions  in  a 
child  which  betoken  an  ingenuous  temper : 
a  mariner  sees  with  pain  the  darkness 
of  the  sky  which  portends  a  storm ;  the 
moralist  axtgurs  no  good  to  the  morals 
of  a  nation  from  the  lax  discipline  which 
prevails  in  the  education  of  youth;  he 
presages  the  loss  of  independence  to  the 
minds  of  men  in  whom  proper  principles 
of  subordination  have  not  been  early  en- 
gendered. Men  sometimes  forebode  the 
misfortunes  which  happen  to  them,  but 
they  oftener  forAode  evils  which  never 
come. 

There  is  always  an  augwry  to  be  taiken  of 
what  a  peace  is  likely  to  be,  fkvm  the  preliminary 
steps  that  are  made  to  bring  it  about.      Bmas. 

An  opinion  has  been  long  conoeired  that  quick- 
ness of  invention,  accuracy  of  Judgment,  or  ex- 
tent  of  knowledge,  appearing  before  the  usual 
\\xDit^preiiage  a  short  life.  Jomcsoif. 

What  conscience /E»r«&acf««,  revelation  verifles, 
assuring  us  that  a  day  is  appointed  when  God 
will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works. 

BI.4IIL 

Skiird  in  the  wing'd  inhabitants  of  the  air. 

What  auspioes  their  notes  and  flights  declare ; 

Oh  say— for  all  religious  rites  portend 

A  happy  voyage  and  a  prosp'rous  end.  Drtdbn. 

All  more  than  common  menaces  an  end ; 

A  blase  betokens  brevity  of  life, 

As  if  bright  embers  should  emit  a  flame. 

ToDiro. 

AUSPICIOUS,  PROPITIOUS. 

AUSPICIOUS,  from  the  Latin  ampi- 
cium  and  auspex^  compounded  of  avis  and 
spioo,  to  behold,  signifies  favorable  ac- 
cording to  the  inspection  of  birds.  PRO- 
PITIOUS, in  Latin  propitius,  probably 
from  prope^  near,  because  the  heathens 
always  solicited  their  deities  to  be  near, 
or  present,  to  give  their  aid  in  favor  of 
their  designs;    hence  propitious  is  fig- 
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umtiTely  applied  in  the  sense  of  favor- 
able. 

Au^cious  is  said  only  of  things ;  fro- 
pUknu  is  said  only  of  persons,  or  things 
personified.  Those  things  are  anupicwus 
which  are  casual,  or  only  indicative  of 
good ;  persons  are  propitious  to  the  wish- 
es of  others  who  listen  to  their  requests 
and  contribute  to  their  satisfaction.  A 
journey  is  undertaken  under  auspieimu 
circumstances,  where  everything  incident- 
al, as  weather,  society,  and  the  like,  bid 
fair  to  afford  pleasure;  it  is  undertaken 
uoder  propUious  circumstances  when  ev- 
erything favors  the  attainment  of  the  ob- 
ject for  which  it  was  begun.  Whoever 
has  any  request  to  make  ought  to  seize 
the  mupicwm  moment  when  the  person 
of  whom  it  is  asked  is  in  a  pleasant  frame 
of  mind;  a  poet  in  his  invocation  requests 
the  muse  to  be  propiHous  to  him,  or  the 
lover  conjures  his  mistress  to  be  propi- 
tiout  to  his  vows. 

9tni  ftdlow  wliere  autpioUma  fktes  Invite, 
CiKM  the  happy,  ftnd  the  wretched  slight. 
Sooner  shall  Jarring  elements  unite. 
Than  truth  with  gab,  than  interest  with  right 

Lawn. 
Who  lores  a  garden  loves  a  greenhouse  too ; 
Uneonsdoas  of  a  less  propiMom  clime. 
Then  blooms  exotic  beauty.  Cowrb. 

AU8TEBX,  RIGID,  SBVERB,  RIOOBOU8, 
BTERN. 

AUSTERE,  in  Latin  auaterus^  sour 
or  roo^  from  the  Greek  avw,  to  dry, 
signifies  rough  or  harsh  from  drought. 
RIGID  and  RIGOROUS,  from  rigeo, 
Greek  fnycw,  Hebrew  reg^  to  be  stiff,  sig- 
nifies stiffness  or  unbendingness.  SE- 
VERE, in  Latin  teverw^  comes  from  ace- 
fsut^  cruel.  STERN,  in  Saxon  steme, 
German  itrtng^  strong,  has  the  sense  of 
strictnees. 

Atutere  applies  to  ourselves  as  well 
as  to  others ;  riffid  applies  to  ourselves 
only;  severe,  rigorous,  stem,  apply  to  oth- 
em  only.  We  are  austere  in  our  nuinner 
of  living ;  rigid  in  our  mode  of  thinking ; 
aytdere,  severe,  rigorous,  and  stem  in  our 
mode  of  dealing  with  others.  Effemina- 
cy is  opposed  to  austerity,  pliability  to  ri- 
gUStg.  The  austere  man  mortifies  him- 
self ;  the  rigid  man  binds  himself  to  a 
role :  the  manners  of  a  man  are  austere 
when  he  refuses  to  take  part  in  any  so- 
da! enjoynkents ;  his  probity  is  rigid^  that 


IS,  inaocessible  to  the  allurements  of  gain, 
or  the  urgency  of  necessity :  an  austere 
life  consists  not  only  in  the  privation  of 
every  pleasure,  but  in  the  mfliction  of 
every  pain ;  rigid  justice  is  unbiassed,  no 
less  by  the  fear  of  loss  than  by  the  desire 
of  gain :  the  present  age  affords  no  exam- 
ples of  austerity,  but  too  many  of  its  oppo- 
site extreme,  effeminacy ;  and  the  rigtdiiy 
of  former  times,  in  modes  of  thinking,  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  culpable  laxity. 

Austerity  Is  the  proper  antidote  to  indul- 
gence ;  the  diseases  of  the  mind  as  well  as  body 
are  cored  by  contraries.  Jobmsom. 

In  things  which  are  not  immediately  suttlect  to 
religious  or  moral  consideration,  ft  is  daageroos 
to  be  too  long  or  too  rigidly  in  the  right. 

JOBHSOV. 

Austere,  when  taken  with  relation  to 
others,  is  said  of  the  behavior ;  severe  of 
the  conduct:  a  parent  is  austere  in  his 
looks,  his  manner,  and  his  words  to  his 
child;  he  is  severe  in  the  restraints  he 
imposes,  and  the  punishments  he  infiicts : 
an  aualere  master  speaks  but  to  com- 
mand, and  commands  so  as  to  be  obeyed ; 
a  severe  master  punishes  every  fault,  and 
punishes  in  an  undue  measure;  an  <m- 
^ere  temper  is  never  softened ;  the  coun- 
tenance of  such  a  one  never  relaxes  into 
a  smile,  nor  is  he  pleased  to  witness 
smiles :  a  severe  temper  is  ready  to  catch 
at  the  imperfections  of  others,  and  to 
wound  the  offender :  a  judge  should  be 
a  rigid  administrator  of  justice  between 
man  and  man,  and  severe  in  the  punish- 
ment of  offences  as  occasion  requires; 
but  never  austere  toward  those  who  ap- 
pear before  him;  austerity  of  manner 
would  ill  become  him  who  sits  as  a  pro- 
tector of  either  the  innocent  or  the  in 
jured.  JUgor  is  a  species  of  great  sever- 
ity, namely,  in  the  infiiction  of  punish- 
ment :  toward  enormous  offenders,  or  on 
particular  occasions  where  an  example  is 
requisite,  rigor  may  be  adopted,  but  oth- 
erwise it  marks  a  cruel  temper.  A  man 
is  €tustere  in  his  manners,  severe  in  his 
remarks,  and  rigorous  in  his  discipline. 
Austerity,  rigidity,  and  severity  may  be 
habitual ;  rigor  and  stenmess  are  occa- 
sional. Sternness  is  a  species  of  severity 
more  in  manner  than  in  direct  action; 
a  commander  may  issue  his  commands 
sternly,  or  a  despot  may  issue  his  stem 
decrees. 
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If  yoa  §n  bard  or  oootractad  in  your  Judg- 
ments, severe  In  your  oenaores,  and  oppressive 
In  your  dealings,  tlien  conclude  with  certainty 
that  what  yoa  had  termed  piety  was  but  an  emp- 
ty name.  Blaxb. 

It  is  not  by  rifforoua  discipline  and  snreUx- 
ing  aueterity  that  the  aged  can  maintain  an  as- 
cendant over  youthful  n^ds.  Blaib. 
A  roan  severe  he  was,  and  stem  to  view, 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew ; 
Yet  he  was  kind;  or  i£ severe  in  aught, 
rhe  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  &nlt. 

GoLMMrrB. 

It  is  stem  criticism  to  say  that  Mr.  Pope's  is 
not  1  translation  of  Homer.  Cdmbeblamd. 

AVARICIOUS,  MISERLY,  PARSIMONI- 
OUS, NIGGARDLY. 

AVARICIOUS,  from  the  Latin  aveo,  to 
desire,  or  habeo^  to  have,  hold,  signifies 
desiring  money,  or  holding  money  from  a 
love  of  it  MISERLY  signifies  like  a  mt< 
Mr,  or  miaerabU  man;  for  none  are  so  mis- 
erable as  the  lovers  of  money.  PARSI- 
MONIOUS, from  the  Latin  parcoy  to  spare 
or  save,  signifies  literally  saving.  NIG- 
GARDLY is  a  frequentative  of  nigh  or 
close,  and  signifies  very  nigh. 

The  avaricioiu  man  and  the  miser  are 
one  and  the  same  character,  with  this 
exception,  that  the  mUer  carries  his  pas- 
sion for  money  to  a  still  greater  excess. 
An  avaricimu  man  shows  his  love  of 
money  in  his  ordinary  dealings ;  but  the 
miser  lives  upon  it,  and  suffers  every  pri- 
vation rather  than  part  with  it  An  ava- 
riciow  man  may  sometimes  be  indulgent 
to  himself,  and  generous  to  others ;  the 
miser  is  dead  to  everything  but  the  treas- 
ure which  he  ha»  amassed.  Parnmoni- 
CU8  and  niggardly  are  the  subordinate 
characteristics  of  avarice.  The  avari- 
cious man  indulges  his  passion  for  mon- 
ey by  parsimony y  that  is,  by  saving  out  of 
himself,  or  by  niggardly  ways  in  his  deal- 
ings with  others.  He  who  spends  a  far- 
thing on  himself,  where  others  with  the 
same  means  spend  a  shilling,  does  it 
from  parsimony;  he  who  looks  to  every 
farthing  in  the  bargains  he  makes  gets 
the  name  of  a  niggard.  Avarice  some- 
times cloaks  itself  under  the  name  of 
prudence :  it  is,  as  Goldsmith  says,  often 
the  only  virtue  which  is  left  a  man  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two.  The  miser  is  his 
own  greatest  enemy,  and  no  man*s  friend ; 
his  ill-gotten  wealth  is  generally  a  curse 
to  him  by  whom  it  is  inherited.    A  man  is 


Bometunes  rendered  paraimonioua  by  ^Hft 
cumstances ;  but  he  who  first  saves  from 
necessity  too  often  ends  with  saving  from 
inclination.  The  niggard  is  an  object  of 
contempt,  and  sometimes  hatred ;  every 
one  fears  to  lose  by  a  man  who  strives  to 
gain  from  all 

Though  the  apprehensions  of  the  aged  may 
Jostify  a  cautious  flrugality,  they  can  by  no 
means  excuse  a  sordid  awtHee.  Blaib. 

As  some  lone  misery  visiting  his  store, 
Bends  at  his  treasure,  counts,  recounts  it  o*er; 
Hoards  after  hoards  his  rising  raptures  flU, 
Tet  still  he  siglis,  for  hoards  are  wanting  still ; 
Thus  to  my  breast  alternate  passions  rise, 
Pleas'd  with  each  bliss  that  Hear'n  to  matt  rap- 
plies. 
Yet  oft  a  sigh  prevails  and  sorrows  &1I, 
To  see  the  hoard  of  human  bliss  so  small. 

QOLDBMinL 

Armstrong  died  in  September,  1779,  and  to  the 
surprise  of  his  ft'iends  left  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  saved  by  great  pareimony  out  of  a  very 
moderate  income.  Jobnson. 

I  have  heard  Dodsley,  by  whom  Akenside'a 
"  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination  "  was  published, 
relate  that  when  the  copy  was  offer^  him,  he 
carried  the  work  to  Pope,  who,  having  looked 
into  it,  advised  him  not  to  make  a  niggardly  of- 
fer, for  this  was  no  every-day  writer.    Johnson. 

TO  AVENGE,  REVENGE,  VINDICATE. 

AVENGE,  REVENGE,  and  VINDI- 
GATE,  all  spring  from  the  same  souroe, 
namely,  the  Latin  vindico^  the  Greek  ei^ 
^cceof,  compounded  of  cv,  in,  and  ^ueif, 
justice,  signifying  to  pronounce  justice 
or  put  justice  in  force. 

The  idea  common  to  these  terms  is  that 
of  taking  up  some  one's  cause.  To 
ave7ige  is  to  punish  in  behalf  of  another ; 
to  revenge  is  to  punish  for  one's  self;  to 
vindicate  is  to  defend  another.  The 
wrongs  of  a  person  are  avenged  or  r»* 
venged;  his  rights  are  vindicated.  The 
act  of  avenging^  though  attended  with  the 
infliction  of  pain,  is  oftentimes  an  act  of 
humanity,  and  always  an  act  of  justice; 
none  are  the  sufferers  but  such  as  merit 
it  for  their  oppression ;  while  those  are 
benefited  who  are  dependent  for  support: 
this  is  the  act  of  God  himself,  who  al- 
ways avenges  the  oppressed  who  look  up  to 
him  for  support ;  and  it  ought  to  be  the 
act  of  all  his  creatures  who  are  invested 
with  the  power  of  punishing  offenders 
and  protecting  the  helpless.  Revenge  is 
the  basest  of  all  actions,  and  the  spirit 
of  revenge  the  most  diametrically  opposed 
t^  the  Christian  principles  of  forgiving 
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tajvries,  uid  returning  eood  for  evil ;  it 
is  gratified  only  with  inflicting  pain  with. 
out  any  prospect  of  advantage.  Vindi- 
satum  is  an  act  of  generosity  and  human- 
Ky ;  it  la  the  production  of  good  without 
the  infiictiott  of  pain :  the  claims  of  the 
widow  and  orphan  call  for  vindication 
from  those  who  have  the  time,  talent,  or 
ability  to  take  their  cause  into  their  own 
hands :  England  can  boast  of  many  no- 
ble nndieaiora  of  the  rights  of  humanity, 
not  excepting  those  which  concern  the 
brute  creation. 

The  6%j  shall  come,  that  great  avmi^itiff  day, 
When  Troy's  proud  glories  in  the  dust  shall  lay. 

Pope. 

By  a  oimtlniifed  series  of  looee,  thoui^  appar- 
ently trivial  gratillcataoDS,  the  heart  is  often  as 
tboroBghly  corrupted,  as  by  the  comniissiun  of 
any  one  of  those  enormous  crimes  which  spring 
from  great  ambitiOD  or  great  revenffs.     BLAia. 

Injured  or  oppressed  by  the  world,  the  good 
man  kMka  up  to  a  Judge  who  will  vindicate  his 

Blair. 


ATERSEi  UNWILLING,  BACKWARD, 
LOATH,  RELUCTANT. 

AVERSE,  in  Latin  aveniu^  participle 
of  tttferio,  oompounded  of  verto^  to  turn, 
and  a,  from,  signifies  the  state  of  having 
the  mind  turned  from  a  thing.  UN- 
WILLINO  literally  signifies  not  willing. 
BACKWAIU)  signifies  having  the  will  in 
a  baekward  direction.  LOATH,  from  to 
(oatke,  denotes  the  quality  of  loathing. 
RELUCTANT,  from  the  Latin  re  and 
fweto,  to  struggle,  signifies  struggling 
with  the  will  against  a  thing. 

Averse  is  positive,  it  marks  an  kctual 
lentiment  of  dislike ;  unwilling  is  nega- 
tive, it  marks  the  absence  of  the  will ; 
baekward  is  a  sentiment  between  the  two, 
it  marks  a  leaning  of  the  will  against  a 
thing;  loath  and  rdudant  mark  strong 
'eelings  of  aversion.  Aversion  is  an  ha- 
bitual sentiment ;  vmtUHngness  and  back- 
wardness  are  mostly  occasional ;  hath  and 
rdudani  always  occasional.  Aversion 
must  be  conquered;  unwillingnfts  miiflt 
be  removed ;  bachrardntss  muHt  be  coun- 
teracted, or  urged  forward ;  loathing  and 
rsktMance  must  be  overpowered.  One 
who  is  averse  to  study  will  never  have  re- 
course to  books ;  but  a  child  may  be  un- 
wilUna  or  backward  to  attend  to  his  les- 
sons from  partial  motives,  which  the  au- 
thority of  the  parent  or  master  may  cor- 


rect; he  who  is  loath  to  receive  instruo 
tion  will  always  remain  ignorant ;  he  who 
is  reluetafU  in  doing  his  duty  will  always 
do  it  as  a  task.  A  miser  is  averse  tc 
nothing  so  much  as  to  parting  with  his 
money :  he  is  even  unwilling  to  provide 
himself  with  necessaries,  but  he  is  not 
backward  in  disposing  of  bis  money  when 
he  has  the  prospect  of  getting  more; 
friends  are  loath  to  part  who  i^ve  had 
many  years'  enjoyment  in  each  other*8 
society;  we  are  rdttdant  in  giving  un- 
pleasant advice.  Lazy  people  are  averse 
to  labor ;  those  who  are  not  paid  are  un- 
wiUing  to  work ;  and  those  who  are  paid 
less  tiian  others  are  backward  in  giving 
their  services :  every  one  is  loath  to  give 
up  a  favorite  pursuit,  and  when  oom^ 
pelled  to  it  by  circumstances  they  do  it 
with  reluctance. 

Of  all  the  race  of  animals,  alone, 
The  bees  have  common  cities  of  their  own : 
But  ( what*s  more  strange)  their  modest  appetites. 
Averse  from  Venus,  fly  the  nuptial  rites. 

DavDiir. 
I  part  with  thee. 
As  wretches  that  are  doubtfnl  of  hereafter 
Part  with  their  lives,  untnlling^  loath^  and  fear- 
ful, 
And  trembling  at  futurity.  Rows. 

All  men,  even  the  most  depraved,  are  sul^ect 
mora  or  less  to  compunctions  of  conscience ;  but 
backboard  at  the  same  time  to  resign  the  gains 
of  dishonesty  or  the  pleasures  of  vice.  Blair. 
E'en  thus  two  friends  condemnM 
Embrace,  and  kiss,  and  take  ten  thousand  leaves, 
Loather  a  hundred  times  to  part  than  die. 

SHAKsrsAa^ 
From  better  habitations  spum'd. 

Reluctant  dost  thon  rove, 
Or  grieve  for  friendship  unretnm'd, 

Or  unregarded  love  ?  Ooummith. 

AVERSION,  ANTIPATHY,  DISLIKE,  HA- 
TRED, REPUGNANCE. 

AVERSION  denotes  the  quality  of  be- 
ing averse  {o.  Averse).  ANTIPATHY,  in 
French  antipathic^  Latin  on/t/xiMia,  Greek 
avrivaOtia^  compounded  of  avTL,  against^ 
and  waOcca,  feeling,  signifies  here  a  nat 
ural  feeling  against  an  object  DIS- 
LIKE, compounded  of  the  privative  dis 
and  like^  signifies  not  to  like  or  be  at- 
tached to.  HATRED,  in  German  Aom, 
is  supposed  by  Adelung  to  be  connected 
with  /iWm,  hot,  signifying  heat  of  temper. 
REPUGNANCE,  in  French  repugnance, 
Latin  repugnantia  and  repugno,  com- 
pounded of  re  and  pugno^  si^iifits  the 
resistance  of  the  feelings  to  an  object. 
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Averafon  is  in  Its  most  general  sense 
the  generic  term  to  these  and  many  other 
sunilar  expressions,  in  which  case  it  is 
opposed  to  attachment:  the  former  de- 
noting an  alienation  of  the  mind  from  an 
object;  the  latter  a  knitting  or  binding 
of  the  mind  to  objects :  it  lus,  however, 
more  oonmionly  a  partial  acceptation,  in 
which  it  is  justly  comparable  with  the 
above  words.  The  four  first  are  used 
indifferently  for  persons  and  things,  the 
last  for  things.  Avenion  and  aniyiaUM 
seem  to  be  less  dependent  on  the  will, 
and  to  have  their  origin  in  the  tempera- 
ment or  natural  taste,  particularly  the 
latter,  which  sprinffs  from  causes  that 
are  not  always  visilHe ;  it  lies  in  the  phys- 
ical organization.  AwHpaihy  is,  in  fact, 
a  natural  aoerdon  opposed  to  sympathy : 
didike  and  haired  are,  on  the  contrary, 
voluntary,  and  seem  to  have  their  root 
in  the  angry  passions  of  the  heart ;  the 
former  is  less  deep-rooted  than  the  latter, 
and  is  commonly  awakened  by  slighter 
causes:  ir^pfugnamce  is  not  an  habitual 
and  lasting  sentiment,  like  the  rest ;  it  is 
a  transitory  but  strong  dulike  to  any- 
thing. People  of  a  quiet  temper  have 
an  OMnum  to  disputing  or  argumenta- 
tion ;  those  of  a  gloomy  temper  have  an 
averwm  to  society;  arUipaihia  mostly 
discover  themselves  in  early  life,  and  as 
soon  as  the  object  comes  within  the  view 
of  the  person  affected :  men  of  different 
sentiments  in  religion  or  politics,  if  not 
of  amiable  tempers,  are  apt  to  contract 
dislikes  to  each  other  by  frequent  irrita- 
tion in  discourse:  when  men  of  malig- 
nant tempers  come  in  collision,  nothing 
but  a  deadly  hatred  can  ensue  from  their 
repeated  and  complicated  aggressions  to- 
ward each  other:  any  one  who  is  under 
the  influence  of  a  misplaced  pride  is  apt 
to  feel  a  rtpugtumoe  to  acknowledge  him- 
self in  error. 

I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  tribe  of  egotists, 
for  wbom  I  have  always  had  a  mortal  avertitm  ; 
I  mean  the  anthors  of  memoirs  who  are  never 
mentioned  in  any  works  but  their  own.  Addison. 

rhere  is  one  species  of  terror  which  those  who 
are  unwilling  to  suffer  the  reproach  of  cowardice 
have  wisely  dignified  with  the  name  of  antipa- 
thy. A  man  has  indeed  no  dread  of  harm  fhmi 
an  insect  or  a  worm,  but  his  amtipath/y  turns 
him  pale  whenever  they  approach  him. 

Johnson. 

Every  man  whom  business  or  curiosity  has 
thrown  at  large  into  the  world,  will  recollect 


many  Instanees  of  fondness  and  cMsMifce,  wMck 
have  forced  themselves  upon  him  without  the  in* 
tervention  of  his  Judgment  Jobnson. 

One  punishment  that  attends  the  lying  and  de- 
oeitftil  person  is  the  hatred  of  all  those  whom  he 
either  has,  or  would  have  deceived.  I  do  not  say 
that  a  Christian  can  lawfully  hate  any  one,  and 
yet  I  affirm  that  some  may  very  worthily  deserve 
to  be  hated.  Sovra. 

In  this  dilemma  Aristophanes  conquered  his 
repugnance^  and  determined  npon  presenting 
himself  on  the  stage  for  the  first  time  in  his  lifo. 

GDMnHLAlID 
AVIDITY,  GREEDINESS,  BAOERNEBS, 

Abs  terms  expressive  of  a  strong  de- 
sire. AYIDITT,  in  Latin  avidiiM,  from 
atwt>,  to  desire,  expresses  very  strong  ^ 
sire.  GREEDINESS,  in  German  gieng^ 
greedy,  from  begehren^  to  desire,  signi. 
fies  the  same.  EAGERNESS,  from  «^€r, 
and  the  Latin  acer^  sharp,  signifies  aoute- 
ness  of  feeling. 

Avidity  is  in  mental  desires  what 
greedineu  is  in  animal  appetites :  eoffer* 
nen  is  not  so  vehement,  but  more  impa- 
tient  than  amdiiy  or  greefUneee.  Avidiiy 
and  greedinest  respect  simply  the  desire 
of  possessing ;  eagemen  the  general  de- 
sire of  attaining  an  object  An  opportu- 
nity is  seized  with  ovufify;  the  miser 
grasps  at  money  with  greedinen,  or  the 
glutton  devours  with  greedinett:  a  person 
runs  with  eagemme  in  order  to  get  to  the 
place  of  destination :  a  soldier  fights  with 
eagemsn  in  order  to  conquer:  a  lover 
looks  with  eager  impatience  for  a  letter 
from  the  object  of  his  affection.  Avidi- 
ty is  employed  in  an  adverbial  form  to 
qualify  an  action :  we  seize  with  earidiiy : 
greedineu  marks  the  abstract  qu^ty  or 
habit  of  the  mind ;  greedineee  is  the  char, 
acteristic  of  low  and  brutal  minds :  eager 
turn  denotes  the  transitory  state  of  reel- 
ing ;  a  person  discovers  his  eagemeei  in 
his  looks. 

I  have  heard  that  Addison's  aHdity  did  not 
satisfy  itself  with  the  air  of  renown,  but  that 
with  great  eoQemeee  he  laid  hold  on  his  propor> 
tlon  of  the  profits.  Jobnsoii. 

I  the  sea  listen,  when  the  greedy  merchant. 
To  gorge  its  ravenous  Jaws,  hurls  all  his  wealth. 
And  stands  himself  upon  the  splitting  deck 
For  the  last  plunge.  Ln. 

TO  AVOID,  ESCHEW,  SHUN,  ELUDE. 

AVOID,  in  French  kwJUr^  Latm  ewio^ 
compounded  of  e  and  vito,  probably  from 
vidmm^  void,  signifies  to  make  one's  self 
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foid  or  free  from  a  thing.  ESCHEW 
ind  SHUK  both  oome  from  the  German 
a^men^  Swedish  sisy^  etc.,  when  it  signi- 
fies to  fly.  ELUDE,  in  French  Slwkr, 
lAtin  tltidoy  oompoonded  of  e  and  ludo^ 
mgnififw  to  get  one*B  self  out  of  a  thing 
bj  a  trick. 

Avoid  is  both  generic  and  specific ;  we 
ganid  m  achevhtff  or  thunninfff  or  we  avoid 
without  etehewing  or  tihuiiming.  Various 
oontriranoes  are  requisite  for  avoiding; 
a$ekewinff  and  thunnitig  consist  only  of 
going  out  of  the  way,  of  not  coming  in 
contact;  dudinff^  as  its  derivation  de- 
notes, has  more  of  artifice  in  it  than  any 
of  the  former.  We  avoid  a  troublesome 
▼isitor  under  real  or  leigned  pretences  of 
iU-health,  prior  engagement,  and  the  like ; 
we  cmsAao  evU  company  by  not  going  into 
any  but  what  we  know  to  be  good ;  we 
akun  the  sight  of  an  oiOfensiTe  object  by 
taming  into  another  road;  we  dude  a 
paniahment  by  getting  out  of  the  way  of 
Uioee  who  have  the  power  of  inflicting  it 
Pkmdenoe  enables  us  to  avoid  many  of 
the  evils  to  which  we  are  daily  exposed : 
nothing  but  a  fixed  principle  of  religion 
can  enable  a  man  to  mehiw  the  tempta- 
tioiia  to  eril  which  lie  in  hia  path :  fear 
will  lead  us  to  thun  a  madman,  whom  it 
is  not  in  oar  power  to  bind :  a  want  of 
all  principle  leads  a  man  to  dude  his  cred- 
itors, whom  he  wishes  to  defraud.  We 
speak  of  avoidinff  a  danger,  and  ^Mnmng 
a  danger;  but  to  avotait  is  in  general 
not  to  fall  into  it ;  to  ehun  it  is  with  care 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  it 

HaTfng  tiioroaffbly  considered  the  natare  of 
this  paaiion,  I  hAve  made  It  my  study  how  to 
avoid  the  eoTy  that  may  accme  to  me  from 
these  mj  specnlatlons.  Stkblb. 

Thna  Brnte  this  realm  into  his  mle  subdued 
Aad  reigned  long  tai  great  felicity, 
LoT'd  of  bis  friends,  and  of  bis  foes  eeoK^wed, 

SrsMSSB. 
or  many  things,  some  few  I  shall  explain ; 
Teadi  thee  to  tMm  the  dangers  of  the  main. 
And  how  at  length  the  promis'd  shore  to  gain. 

Detdsh. 

The  wary  Trcdsli,  bending  tmm  the  blow, 
Mhidse  the  death,  and  disappoints  his  foe. 

Port. 

TO  AWAKEN,  KZdTE,  PROVOKB, 
ROU8B,  STIR  UP. 

To  AWAKEN  is  to  make  awake  or 
alive.  EXCITE,  in  Latin  exeito^  com- 
pounded of  the  Intensire  syllables  ex  and 


eOoy  in  Hebrew  aui,  to  more,  signifies  it 
move  out  of  a  state  of  rest  PROVOKE, 
V.  To  aggravate.  To  ROUSE  is  to  cause 
to  rise.  STIR,  in  German  <<orcfi>  to  move, 
signifies  to  make  to  move  upward.  To 
excite  and  provoke  convey  the  idea  of  pro. 
dudng  something ;  rouee  and  etir  tqt  that 
of  only  calling  into  action  that  which  pre- 
viously exists ;  to  awaken  is  used  in  either 
sense.  To  owaJbm  is  a  gentler  action  than 
to  excite,  and  this  is  gentler  than  io  pro* 
voke.  We  awaken  by  a  sunple  effort; 
we  excite  by  repeated  efforts  or  forcible 
means ;  we  provoke  by  words,  looks,  or 
actions.  The  tender  feelings  are  awak" 
ened;  affections,  or  the  passions  in  gen- 
eral, are  excited;  the  angry  passions  are 
conmionlyjDrovo^kMll  Objects  of  distress 
awaken  a  sentiment  of  pity ;  competition 
among  scholars  estjeitei  a  spirit  of  emu- 
lation; taunting  words  provoke  anger. 
Awaken  is  applied  only  to  the  individual, 
and  what  passes  within  him;  excite  is 
applicable  to  the  outward  circumstances 
of  one  or  many ;  provoke  is  applicable  to 
the  conduct  or  temper  of  one  or  many. 
The  attention  is  awakened  by  mteresting 
sounds  that  strike  upon  the  ear ;  the  con* 
science  is  awakened  by  the  voice  of  the 
preacher,  or  by  passing  events :  a  com- 
motion, a  tumult,  or  a  rebellion,  is  exat" 
ed  among  the  people  by  the  active  efforts 
of  individuals;  laughter  or  contempt  is 
provoked  by  preposterous  conduct 

The  sonl  has  its  cnrtosity  more  than  ordinarily 
awakened  when  it  tarns  its  thonghts  upon  the 
condnct  of  such  who  hare  behaved  themselves 
with  an  eqoal,  a  resigned,  a  cheerfhL  a  genenms, 
or  heroic  temper  in  the  estiemity  of  death. 

SnBLS. 

In  our  Savioor  was  no  form  of  comeliness  that 
men  should  desire,  no  artifloe  or  trick  to  catch 
applaose  or  to  eaooite  sorprise.       CmcBBaLAim. 
See,  Mercy  I  see  with  pore  and  loaded  hands 
Before  thy  shrine  my  country's  genlns  stands. 
When  he  whom  6*en  oar  Joys  provoke. 
The  (lend  of  natare  Jotn'd  his  yoke. 
And  rnsh'd  in  wrath  to  make  oar  isles  his  prey« 
Thy  form,  ftt>m  oat  thy  sweet  abode, 
(yertook  him  on  the  blasted  road.         Counrs. 

To  awaken  is  in  the  moral,  as  in  the 
physical  sense,  to  call  into  conadoueneti 
from  a  state  of  uneomciouanett ;  to  route 
is  forcibly  to  bring  into  action  that  which 
is  in  a  state  of  inaction ;  and  aUr  up  is 
to  bring  into  a  state  of  agitation  or  com* 
motion.  We  are  awakened  from  an  or> 
dinary  state  by  ordinary  means ;  we  are 
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roHMtf  from  an  extraordinary  state  by 
extraordinary  means ;  we  are  stirred  up 
from  an  ordinary  to  an  extraordinary 
state.  The  mind  of  a  child  is  awakened 
by  the  action  on  its  senses  as  soon  as  it 
18  bom ;  there  are- some  persons  who  are 
not  rowed  from  the  stupor  in  which  they 
were,  by  anything  but  the  most  awful 
events ;  and  there  are  others  whose  pas- 
sions, particularly  of  anger,  are  stirred  up 
by  tri^ng  circumstances.  The  conscience 
is  sometimes  awakened  for  a  time,  but  the 
Binner  is  not  roused  to  a  sense  of  his  dan- 
ger, or  to  any  exertions  for  his  own  safe- 
ty, until  an  intemperate  zeal  is  stirred  up 
in  him  by  means  of  enthusiastic  preach- 
ing, in  which  case  the  vulgar  proverb  is 
verified,  that  the  remedy  is  as  bad  as  the 
disease.  Death  is  a  scene  calculated  to 
(neaken  some  feeling  in  the  most  obdu- 
rate breast:  the  tears  and  sighs  of  the 
afBicted  excite  a  sentiment  of  commisera- 
tion ;  the  most  equitable  administration 
of  justice  may  excite  murmurs  among  the 
discontented ;  a  har^h  and  unreasonable 
reproof  will  provoke  a  reply :  oppression 
and  tyranny  mostly  rouse  the  sufferers  to 
a  sense  of  their  injuries ;  nothing  is  so 
calculated  to  9ftr  up  the  rebellious  spirits 
of  men  as  the  harangues  of  political  dem- 
agogues. 

The  spark  of  noble  coarage  now  atoatSt 
And  strive  your  excellent  self  to  excel. 

SrBKBEE. 

Go  study  Tirtae,  rugged  ancient  worth ; 
•  House  up  that  name  our  great  forefothers  felt 

SniXLET. 

The  turbulent  and  dangerous  are  for  embroil- 
ing councils,  stirring  up  seditions^  and  subvert- 
ing constitutions,  out  of  a  mere  restlessness  of 
temper.  Steele. 

AWARK,  ON  one's  OUAKD,  APPRISED, 
CONSCIOUS. 

AWARE,  compounded  of  a  or  on  and 
Vfare^  signifies  to  be  on  the  lookout,  from 
the  Saxon  toaerd^  German,  etc.,  wdhren^ 
Greek  o/oaa>,  to  see.  GUARD,  in  French 
gardety  is  connected  with  ward,  in  Saxon 
waerd^  German,  etc.,  gewdhrt^  participle  of 
f(M(Aren,tosee,a8above.  APPRISED,  in 
French  appris,  from  apprendre,  to  appre- 
hend, learn,  or  understand.  CONSCIOUS, 
in  Latin  eonseiusy  compounded  of  con  and 
K*o,  to  know,  signifies  knowing  within 
•De*B  self. 

The  Idea  of  having  the  expectation  or 


knowledge  of  a  thing  is  common  to  aB 
these  terms.  We  are  aware  of  a  thing 
when  we  calculate  upon  it ;  we  are  on  our 
guard  against  it  when  we  are  prepared 
for  it ;  we  are  apprised  of  that  of  which 
we  have  had  an  intimation,  and  are  con- 
scious of  that  in  which  we  have  ourselves 
been  concerned.  7b  he  aware^  and  on  one^s 
guard,  respect  the  future ;  to  be  apprised, 
either  the  past  or  present;  to  be  eon- 
sciousy  only  the  past.  Experience  ena- 
bles a  man  to  be  aware  of  consequences ; 
prudence  and  caution  dictate  to  him  the 
necessity  of  being  on  his  guard  against 
evils.  Whoever  is  fully  aware  of  the  pre- 
carious tenure  by  which  he  holds  all  his 
goods  in  this  world,  will  be  on  his  guard 
to  prevent  any  calamities,  as  far  as  de- 
pends upon  the  use  of  means  in  his  con- 
trol. We  are  apprised  of  events,  or  what 
passes  outwardly,  through  the  medium  of 
external  circumstances ;  we  are  conscious 
only  through  the  medium  of  ourselves,  or 
what  passes  within. 

The  first  steps  in  the  breach  of  a  man's  integ- 
rity are  more  Important  than  men  are  aware  of. 


What  establishment  of  religion  more  friendly 
to  public  happiness  could  be  desired  or  framed 
(than  our  own)  ?  How  sealous  ought  we  to  be 
for  its  preservation ;  how  much  on  our  guard 
against  every  danger  which  threatens  to  trouble 

it  1  Bl^IB. 

In  play  the  chance  of  loss  and  gain  ought  al- 
ways to  be  eqoalf  at  least  each  party  should  be 
apprised  of  the  force  employed  agataist  him. 

Stbslb. 

I  know  nothing  so  hard  for  a  generous  mind  to 
get  over  as  calumny  and  reproach,  and  -cannot 
find  any  method  of  quieting  the  soul  under  them 
besides  this  single  one  of  our  being  conscious  to 
ourselves  that  we  do  not  deserve  them. 

AnDisoir. 

AWB,  RIBVERBNCE,  DREAD. 

AWE,  probably  from  the  German  ocA. 
ten,  conveys  the  idea  of  regarding  with 
solemnity  and  fear.  REVERENCE,  in 
French  reverence,  Latin  reverentia,  comea 
from  revereor,  to  fear  strongly.  DREAD, 
in  Saxon  dread,  is  connected  with  the  Lat- 
in territo,  to  frighten,  and  Greek  rapaavt*, 
to  trouble. 

Awe  and  reverence  both  denote  a  strong 
sentiment  of  respect,  mingled  with  some 
emotions  of  fear ;  but  the  former  marks 
the  much  stronger  sentiment  of  the  two: 
dread  is  an  unmingled  sentiment  of  fear 
for  one's  personal  security.    Awe  may  be 
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awakened  by  the  help  of  the  senses  and 
uaderetanding;  re9€rmee  by  that  of  the 
ondentandiiigonly;  and  c&W  prindpal- 
iy  by  that  of  the  imagination.    Sablime, 
sacred,  and  solemn  objects  awaken  am; 
th^  cause  the  beholder  to  stop  and  con- 
sider whether  he  is  worthy  to  approach 
them  any  nearer ;  they  rivet  his  mind  and 
body  to  a  spot,  and  make  him  caatioas 
lest  by  his  presence  he  should  oontami- 
iiate  that  which  is  hallowed:  exalted  and 
noble  objects  produce  reoertnee;  they  lead 
to  every  outward  mark  of  obeisance  and 
humiliation  which  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  express :  terrific  objects  exoee  drmd; 
they  cause  a  shuddering  of  the  animal 
frame,  and  a  revulsion  of  the  mind  which 
is  attended  with  nothing  but  pain.   When 
the  creature  places  himself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Creator — when  he  contem- 
plates the  immeasurable  distance  which 
sepamtes  himself,  a  frail  and  finite  mor- 
tai,from  his  infinitely  perfect  Maker— he 
approaches  with  avoe:  even  the  sanctuary 
where  he  is  accustomed  thus  to  bow  be- 
fore the  Almighty  acquires  the  power  of 
awakening  the  same  emotions  in  his  mind. 
Age,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  when  combined 
in  one  person,  are  never  approached  with- 
out reverence;  the  possessor  has  a  dignity 
in  himself  that  checks  the  haughtiness  of 
the  arrogant,  that  silences  the  petulance 
of  pride  and  self-conceit,  that  stills  the 
noiae  and  giddy  mirth  of  the  young,  and 
communicates   to  all  around  a  sobriety 
of  mien  and  aspect.    A  grievous  offender 
IB  seldom  without  dread;  his  guilty  con- 
acience  pictures  everything  as  the  instru- 
ment of  vengeance,  and  every  person  as 
denouncuijg  his  merited  sentence.     The 
solemn  stillness  of  the  tomb  will  inspire 
««■?,  even  in  the  breast  of  him  who  has 
no  dread  of  death.    Children  should  be 
early  taught  to  have  a  certain  degree  of 
rewrenee  for  the  Bible  as  a  book,  in  dis- 
tinction  from  all  other  books. 

It  wereendlcM  to  enumerate  oU  the  passages, 
WW  to  the  sacred  and  pro&ne  writers,  which  es- 
tsblhh  the  general  sentiment  of  mankind  con- 
ceding toe  inseparable  nnion  of  a  sacred  and 
Ttnrential  atoe  with  onr  ideas  of  the  Divinity. 

Burke. 

If  the  Toioe  of  nnirersal  nature,  the  experience 
WW  tgea,  the  light  of  reason,  and  the  Iramedi- 
w  eTUenoe  of  mjr  senses,  cannot  awake  me  to  a 
Jjjcndence  upon  my  God,  a  rwtrencs  for  His 
Sy°°v*°*  »  hmnbto  opinion  of  myself,  what  a 
wt  createre  am  I !  Ccmbkiii.akd. 


To  Phoebos  next  my  trembling  eteps  be  Ml 
Fall  of  religions  doubts  and  awftal  dread. 

DBfDH 
AWKWARD,  CLUMSY. 

AWKWARD,  in  Saxon  awerd,  com 
pounded  of  «  or  a,  adversative,  and  war<^ 
from  the  Teutonic  tpdhren^  to  see  or  look| 
that  is,  looking  the  opposite  way,  or  be. 
ing  in  an  opposite  direction,  as  totoard 
signifies  looking  the  same  way,  or  being 
in  the  same  direction.  CLUMSY,  from 
the  same  source  as  dump  and  Ivmp^  in 
German  hvnpiseh,  denotes  the  quality  of 
heaviness  and  unseemliness. 

These  epithets  denote  what  is  contrary 
to  rule  and  order,  in  form  or  manner. 
Awkward  respects  outward  deportment; 
dunuif  the  shape  and  make  of  the  ob- 
ject: a  person  has  an  awkward  gait,  is 
dwnsy  in  his  whole  person.  Awkward' 
nen  is  the  consequence  of  bad  education ; 
dunuinesa  is  mostly  a  natural  defect. 
Young  recruits  are  awkward  in  marching, 
and  dtunsy  in  their  manual  exercise. 

They  may  be  both  employed  figurative- 
ly in  the  same  sense,  and  sometimes  in 
relation  to  the  same  objects :  when  speak- 
ing of  awkward  contrivances,  or  dumft^ 
contrivances,  the  latter  expresses  the  idea 
more  strongly  than  the  former. 

Montaigne  had  many  awkward  imitators,  who, 
under  the  notion  of  writing  with  the  Are  and 
freedom  of  this  lively  old  Gascon,  hare  fiillen  into 
confoaed  rhapsodies  and  uninteresting  egotisms. 

Warton. 

All  the  operations  of  the  Greeks  in  sailing 
were  clwney  and  unskilAil.  RosBsnoN. 

AWKWARD,  CROSS,  UNTOWARD,  CROOK 
ED,  FROWARD,  PERVfiRSE. 

AWKWARD,  V.  Awkward,  CROSS, 
from  the  noun  <tom,  implies  the  quality 
of  being  like  a  crow.  UNTOWARD  sig- 
nlfies  the  reverse  of  toward  (v.  Awkward), 
CROOKED  signifies  the  quality  of  ro^ 
sembling  a  crook,  FROWARD,  that  is, 
from  wardy  signifies  running  a  contrary 
direction.  PERVERSE,  Latin  perversfttt, 
participle  ot  perverio^  compounded  of  pef 
and  verto^  signifies  turned  aside. 

Awkward^  crow^  untoward,  and  crooked, 
are  used  as  epithets  in  relation  to  the 
events  of  life  or  the  disposition  of  the 
mind ;  froward  and  perverse  respect  only 
the  disposition  of  the  mind.  Awkward 
circumstances  are  apt  to  embarrass ;  ero^ 
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dreomstonceB  to  pain;  crooked  and  im- 
toward  drcamstanoes  to  defeat  What  is 
trooked  springs  from  a  perverted  jndg- 
ment ;  what  Is  untoward  is  independent 
of  human  control  In  our  intercourse 
with  the  world  there  are  always  little 
Mwkward  incidents  arising,  which  a  per- 
aon^s  good  sense  and  good  nature  will 
enable  him  to  pass  over  without  disturb- 
ing the  harmony  of  society.  It  is  the 
bt  of  every  one  in  his  passage  through 
life  to  meet  with  cross  accidents  that  are 
calculated  to  ruffle  the  temper;  but  he 
proves  himself  to  be  the  wisest  whose 
serenity  is  not  so  easily  disturbed.  A 
crooked  policy  obstructs  the  prosperity 
of  individuals,  as  well  as  of  states. 
Many  men  are  destined  to  meet  with  se- 
vere trials  in  the  frustration  of  their  dear- 
est hopes,  by  numberless  untoward  events 
which  call  forth  the  exercise  of  patience ; 
in  this  ease  the  Christian  can  prove  to 
himself  and  others  the  infinite  value  of 
his  faith  and  doctrine. 

It  is  an  awkward  thing  tar  a  man  to  print  in 
delsnoe  of  hla  own  work  against  a  cliiniera :  yon 
know  not  who  or  what  yon  fight  against   Pors. 

Some  are  Indeed  stopped  in  their  career  by  a 
sadden  shock  of  calamity,  or  direrted  to  a  diflier- 
ent  direction  bj  the  eroM  impnlse  of  some  vio- 
lent passion.  JoHiooir. 

He  (Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester),  by  vari- 
oos  ftntoward  circamstances,  was  denied  legiti- 
macy and  his  paternal  estate.  PSKWAirr. 
There  are  who  can,  by  potent  magic  spells, 
Bend  to  their  erooksd  purpose  nature's  laws. 

MiLToir. 

When  used  with  regard  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  mind,  awkSoard  expresses  less 
than/roward^  and  froward  less  than  per- 
verse. Awkwardness  is  an  habitual  frail- 
ty of  temper ;  it  includes  certain  weak- 
nesses and  particularities,  pertinaciously 
adhered  to:  crossness  is  a  partial  irrita- 
tion resulting  from  the  state  of  the  hu- 
mors, physical  and  mental.  J^hnoardness 
and  perversity  lie  in  the  will :  a  froward 
temper  is  capricious ;  it  wills  or  wills  not 
to  please  itself  without  regard  to  others. 
Perversity  lies  deeper ;  taking  root  in  the 
heart,  it  assumes  the  shape  of  malignity ; 
a  perverse  temper  is  really  wicked;  it 
likes  or  dislikes  by  the  rule  of  contradic- 
tion to  another's  will.  Untowardness  lies 
in  the  principles  ;  it  runs  counter  to  the 
wishes  and  counsels  of  another.  An 
emkward  temper  is  connected  witii  self- 


sufficiency;  it  shelters  itself  under  ths 
sanction  of  what  is  apparently  reason- 
able ;  it  requires  management  and  indnl- 
gence  in  dealing  with  it  Crossness  and 
firowardness  are  peculiar  to  children ;  in. 
discriminate  indulgence  of  the  rising  will 
en^nders  those  diseases  of  the  mind 
which,  if  fostered  too  long  in  the  breast, 
become  incorrigible  by  anything  but  a 
powerful  sense  of  religion.  Perversity  is, 
however,  but  too  commonly  the  result  of 
a  vicious  habit,  which  embitters  the  hap- 
piness of  all  who  have  the  misfortune  of 
coming  in  collision  with  it  Untoward- 
ness is  also  another  fruit  of  these  evil 
tempers.  A  froward  child  becomes  an 
untoward  youth,  who  turns  a  deaf  ear  to 
all  the  admonitions  of  an  afflicted  parent 

A  kind  constant  friend 
To  all  that  regularly  offend. 
But  was  implacable  and  awkward 
To  all  that  interlop'd  and  hawker'd.   HumBBia. 

Christ  had  to  deal  with  a  most  untoward  and 
stubborn  generation.  Blaib. 

To  fret  and  repine  at  every  disappointment  of 
our  wishes  Is  to  disoorer  the  temper  nX froward 
children. 


Interference  of  Interest,  or  psrversUv  of  dis- 
position, may  occasionally  lead  individuals  to  op- 
pose,  even  to  hate,  the  upright  and  the  good. 

BLAm 

AXIOM,  MAXIM,  APHORISM,  APOPH- 
THEGM, 8AYINO,  ADAGE,  PROVERB, 
BY- WORD,  SAW. 

AXIOM,  in  French  axiome^  Latin  axio- 
ma,  comes  from  the  Greek  a!^ow,  to  think 
worthy,  signifying  the  thing  valued. 
MAXIM,  in  French  moxtriM,  in  Latin  max- 
imus,  the  greatest,  signifies  that  which  is 
most  important  APHORISM,  from  the 
Greek  a^pieftoc,  a  short  sentence,  and 
ttfopiZwy  to  distinguish,  signifies  that 
which  is  set  apart  APOPHTHEGM,  in 
Greek  airofGiyfta,  from  airo^Bfyyofiai, 
to  speak  pointedly,  signifies  a  pointed 
saying.  SATING  signifies  literally  what 
is  said,  that  is,  said  habitually.  ADAGE, 
in  Latin  adagium,  probably  compounded 
of  ad  and  ago^  signifies  that  which  is  fit 
to  be  acted  upon.  PROVERB,  in  French 
proverbs,  Latin  proverbiym,  compounded 
oipro  and  verbum^  signifies  that  expres- 
sion which  stands  for  something  particu- 
lar. BT-WORD  signifies  a  word  by-the 
bye,  or  by-th»-way,  in  the  course  of  ooc 
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fenatioiL  SAW  is  but  a  variatioii  of 
»j,pni  for  saying. 

A  given  sentiment  conveyed  in  a  spe- 
cific sentence,  or  form  of  expression,  is 
the  common  idea  included  in  the  signifi- 
cation of  these  terms.  The  axtom  is  a 
truth  of  the  first  value;  a  self-evident 
proposition  which  is  the  basis  of  other 
truths.  A  nuBBun  is  a  truth  of  the  first 
moral  importance  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. An  (ipkoritm  is  a  truth  set 
apart  for  its  pdntedness  and  excellence. 
ApophOmfm  Lb,  in  respect  to  the  ancients, 
what  m^/mg  is  in  r^rd  to  the  modems: 
it  ia  a  pointed  sentiment  pronounced  by 
an  individaal,  and  adopted  by  others. 
Adm  and  prwterh  are  vulgar  sayings, 
the  former  among  the  andents,  the  latter 
among  the  modems.  The  bjf-word  is  a 
casual  saying,  originating  in  some  local 
dreumstance.  The  aow,  whidi  is  a  bar- 
barous oorraptioL  of  ioyinff,  is  the  ao^M^ 
fomerly  current  among  the  ignorant. 

Axioms  are  in  sdence  what  maxima  are 
in  morals;  self -evidence  is  an  essential 
efaaracteristio  in  both;  the  axiom  pre- 
sents itself  ui  so  simple  and  undeniable  a 
form  to  the  understanding  as  to  exclude 
doubt,  and  the  necessity  for  reasoning. 
Tlie  moztm,  though  not  so  definite  In  its 
^pression  as  the  axSom,  is  at  the  same 
time  equally  parallel  to  the  mind  of  man, 
and  of  such  general  application  that  it  is 
acknowledged  by  all  moral  agents  who 
are  sosceptible  of  moral  trath ;  it  comes 
home  to  the  common-sense  of  all  man- 
kind. **  Things  that  are  equal  to  one 
and  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each 
other" — "  Two  bodies  cannot  occupy  the 
same  space  at  the  same  time,"  are  ax- 
ioms in  mathematics  and  metaphysics. 
"Virtue  is  the  true  source  of  happiness  " 
— "^  The  happiness  of  man  is  the  end  of 
etvil  government,"  are  axioms  in  ethics 
and  polities.  "  To  err  is  human,  to  for- 
give divine  " — "  When  our  vices  leave  us, 
t  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  leave  them," 
are  among  the  number  of  maxims.  Be- 
tween axioms  and  maxims  there  is  this 
obvious  difference  to  be  observed:  that 
the  former  are  unchangeable  both  in 
matter  and  manner,  and  admit  of  little 
or  DO  increase  in  number ;  but  the  latter 
nay  vary  with  the  circumstanoes  of  hu- 
man life^  and  admit  of  considerable  ex- 


ThoM  authors  are  to  be  read  at  ichoola,  that 
aapply  most  aaoioms  of  prtulei^oe,  most  princi- 
ples of  moral  truth.  JoBmow. 

It  was  my  grandfkther's  maaoifn^  that  a  young 
man  seldom  maken  mueh  money  toho  is  out 
o/MsUmebeJoretwo^nd-iwonty.   Joiamoir. 

An  aphorism  is  a  speculative  prindple 
either  in  sdence  or  morals,  which  is  pre- 
sented in  a  few  words  to  the  understand- 
ing; it  is  the  substance  of  a  doctrine, 
and  many  opkorisms  may  contain  the  ab 
Htract  of  a  science.  Of' this  descriptioL 
are  the  aphmmns  of  Hippocrates,  and 
those  of  Lavater  in  physiognomy. 

As  this  one  aphorism^  Jesus  €kHsi  is  the 
Son  of  God,  is  rirtaaUy  and  eminently  the 
whole  Gospel,  so  to  confess  or  deny  it  is  Yirtually 
to  embrace  or  reject  the  whole  nmnd  and  series 
of  Qospd  troths.  Sodtb. 

Sayings  and  tq)ophihggms  differ  from 
the  preying,  inasmuch  as  they  always 
carry  the  mind  back  to  the  person  speak- 
ing ;  there  is  always  one  who  says  when 
there  is  a  saying  or  an  apophthegm,  and 
both  acquire  a  value  as  much  from  the 
person  who  utters  them  as  from  the  thing 
that  is  uttered :  when  Leonidas  was  ask- 
ed why  brave  men  prefer  honor  to  life, 
his  answer  became  an  apophthegm; 
namely,  that  they  hold  life  by  fortune, 
and  honor  by  virtue :  of  this  description 
are  the  apophthegms  comprised  by  Plu- 
tarch, the  sayings  of  Franklin's  Old  Rich- 
ard, or  those  of  Dr.  Johnson :  they  are 
happy  effusions  of  the  mind  which  men 
are  fond  of  treasuring. 

It  is  remarkable  that  so  near  his  time  so  much 
should  be  known  of  what  Pope  has  written,  and 
so  little  of  what  he  has  said.  One  apophthegm 
only  stands  upon  record.  When  an  objection 
raised  against  his  Inscription  for  Slwkspeare  was 
defiBnded  by  the  authority  of  Patrick,  he  replied 
that  he  would  allow  the  publisher  of  a  dictionary 
to  know  the  meaning  of  a  single  word,  but  not 
of  two  words  together.  Joi 


The  little  and  short  sayings  of  wise  and  excel- 
lent men  are  of  great  ralne,  like  the  dust  of  gold 
or  the  least  sparks  of  dianmnds.         Tiixonoir. 

The  adage  and  proverb  are  habitual  as 
well  as  general  sayings,  not  repeated  as 
the  sayings  of  one,  but  of  all ;  not  adopt* 
ed  for  the  sake  of  the  person,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  thing;  and  they  have  been 
used  in  all  ages  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying the  sense  of  mankind  on  ordinary 
subjects.  The  adage  of  former  times  is 
the  proverb  of  the  present  times :  if  there 
be  any  difference  between  them,  it  list 
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in  this,  that  the  former  are  the  fruit  of 
knowledge  and  long  experfenoe,  the  lat- 
ter of  vulgar  observations ;  the  adage  is 
therefore  more  refined  than  the  proverb. 
Adversity  is  our  best  teacher,  according 
to  the  Greek  adagey  **  What  hurts  us  in- 
structs U8." — "Old  birds  are  not  to  be 
caught  with  chaff/'  is  a  vulgar  proverb. 

It  ia  in  praise  and  commendation  of  men  as  it 
is  in  gettings  and  gains :  the  proverb  is  tme 
rhat  light  gains  make  heavy  pones;  for  light 
i(ains  come  thicks  whereas  great  come  now  and 
then.  Baooii. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  thou  offer'st  much. 
But  art  not  able  to  keep  touch, 
Mira  de  UnU,  as  'tis  I,  the  adage^ 
Id  est,  to  make  a  leek  a  cabbage.  Burum. 

By-worda  rarely  contain  any  important 
sentiment ;  they  mostly  consist  of  famil- 
iar similes,  nicknames,  and  the  like,  as 
the  Cambridge  bg-word  of  "Hobson's 
choice,"  signifying  that  or  none:  the 
name  of  Nazarene  was  a  by-word  among 
tlie  Jews  for  a  Christian.  A  saw  is  vul- 
gar in  form,  and  vulgar  in  matter :  it  is 
the  partial  saying  of  particular  neighbor- 
hoods, originating  in  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition :  of  this  description  are  the 
sayings  which  attribute  particular  prop- 
erties to  animals  or  to  plants,  termed  old 
women's  sayings. 

I  knew  a  pretty  young  girl  in  a  country  Tillage 
who,  overfond  of  her  own  praise,  became  a  prop- 
erty to  a  poor  rogue  in  the  parish,  who  was  igno- 
rant of  all  things  but  fawtiing.  Thus  Isaac  ex- 
tols  her  out  of  a  quartern  of  cvt  and  dry  every 
day  she  lives ;  and  though  the  young  woman  is 
really  handsome,  she  and  her  beauty  are  become 
a  by  -  icord,  and  all  the  country  round  she  is 
called  nothing  but  Isaac's  best  Virginia. 

AEBrnmoT. 

If  we  meet  this  dreadful  and  portentous  energy 
witli  poor,  commonplace  proceedings,  with  trivi- 
al maxims,  paltry  old  naws,  with  doubts,  fears, 
and  suspicions ;  down  we  go  to  the  bottom  of 
the  abyss,  and  nothing  short  of  Omnipotence  can 
save  us.  Burkb. 


W)  BABBLE,  CHATTER,  CHAT,  PRATILE, 
PRATE. 
BABBLE,  in  French  babiller,  probablj 
receives  its  origin  from  the  Tower  of  Ba- 
bel, when  the  confusion  of  tongues  took 
place,  and  men  talked  unintelligibly  to 
each  other.  CHATTER,  CHAT,  is  in 
French  coquet,  low  German  totem,  high 


German  a^nattem^  Latin  blatero,  Hebrew 
bato,  PRATTLE,  PRATE,  in  low  Ger* 
man  praten,  is  probably  connected  with 
the  Greek  ^pa^m,  to  speak. 

All  these  terms  mark  a  superfluous  or 
improper  use  of  speech :  balwe  and  ehat> 
ter  are  onomatopoeias  drawn  from  the 
noise  or  action  of  speaking ;  babbling  de- 
notes  rapidity  of  speech,  which  renders  it 
unintelligible ;  hence  the  term  is  applied 
to  all  who  make  use  of  many  words  to  no 
purpose:  chatter  is  an  imitation  of  the 
noise  of  speech  properly  applied  to  mag- 
pies or  parrots,  and  figuratively  to  a  cor- 
responding  vicious  mode  of  speech  in 
human  beings.  The  vice  of  babbling  is 
most  conunonly  attached  to  men,  that  of 
chattering  to  women:  the  babbler  talks 
much  to  impress  others  with  his  self-im- 
portance; the  dwtUrer  is  actuated  by 
self-conceit,  and  a  desire  to  display  her 
volubility :  the  former  cares  not  whether 
he  is  understood ;  the  latter  cares  not  if 
she  be  but  heard.  Chatting  is  harmless, 
if  not  respectable:  the  winter's  fireside 
invites  neighbors  to  assemble  and  chat 
away  many  an  hour  which  might  other- 
wise hang  heavy  on  hand,  or  be  spent 
less  inoffensively :  chatting  is  the  practice 
of  adults ;  prattUng  and  prating  that  of 
children,  the  one  innocently,  the  othei 
impertinently:  the  j^roft/ti^  of  babes  has 
an  interest  for  every  feeling  mind,  but 
for  parents  it  is  one  of  their  highest  en- 
joyments; prating,  on  the  oontraiy,  ii 
the  consequence  of  ignorance  and  child- 
ish assumption:  a  prattler  has  all  the 
unaffected  gayety  of  an  unoontaminated 
mind ;  &  prater  is  forward,  obtrusive,  aad 
ridiculous. 

To  stand  up  and  babble  to  a  crowd  in  an  ale 
bouse  till  silence  is  commanded  by  the  stroke  of 
a  hammer  is  as  low  an  ambition  as  can  taint  the 
human  mind.  HAWxaswoarB. 

Some  birds  tbero  are  who,  prone  to  noiae, 
Are  bir'd  to  silence  wisdom's  voice ; 
And,  skiird  to  chatter  out  the  hour, 
Rise  by  their  emptiness  to  power.  Mooift 

Sometimes  I  dress,  with  women  sit, 
And  ohat  away  the  gloomy  lit. 


Now  blows  the  aorly  north,  and  tMCtt  thraQgta« 

out 
The  stiff  *ning  regions :  while  by  stronger  chanm 
Than  Ciroa  eVer,  or  fell  Medea  brew'd. 
Each  brook  that  wont  to  prattle  to  its  banki 
Lies  all  bestlllU  AEM8Tmo««. 

My  prudent  counsels  prop  the  state ; 
Magpies  were  iMver  known  to  prate. 
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BACK,  BACEWARD,  BBHIND. 

BACK  and  BACKWARD  are  used  only 
as  adverbs :  BEHIND  either  as  an  ad- 
Terb  or  a  preposition.  To  go  back  or 
backward,  to  go  behind,  or  Mind  the 
wall.  Baek  denotes  the  situation  of  be^ 
ing,  and  the  direction  of  going ;  baehoard 
HiiiipW  the  manner  of  going:  a  person 
stands  back,  who  does  not  wish  to  be  in 
the  way ;  he  goes  backward  when  he  does 
not  wish  to  turn  his  back  to  an  object 
Baek  marks  simply  the  situation  of  a 
place,  behind  the  situation  of  one  object 
with  regard  to  another :  a  person  stands 
back,  who  stands  in  the  back  part  of  any 
piaoe ;  he  stands  behind,  who  has  any  one 
in  the  front  of  him :  the  back  is  opposed 
to  the  front,  behind  to  before. 

So  rag'd  Tydidet,  boandless  in  his  ire, 
Drove  armies  boot,  and  made  all  Troy  retire. 

POPB. 

Whence  many,  wearied  ere  they  had  o'erpass'd 
The  middle  stream  (fbr  tliey  in  vain  tiave  tried), 
A^ain  retum'd  astoanded  and  aghast. 
No  one  'egardftil  look  would  ever  baektoard 
cast.  OiLBBRT  Wnr. 

Forth  flew  this  hated  fiend,  the  child  of  Rome, 
DriT'n  to  the  verge  of  Albion,  lingered  there  : 
Then,  with  her  James  receding,  cast  behind 
<>ne  angry  fW>wn,  and  sought  more  servile  climes. 
SHxraroinB  on  Cbdeltt. 

BAD,  WICKED,  BTIL. 

BAD,  in  Sfixon  bad,  baed,  in  German  baa, 
probably  connected  with  the  Latin  pejus, 
worse,  and  the  Hebrew  boneh,  WICKED 
is  probably  changed  from  wUched  or  be- 
miched,  that  is,  possessed  with  an  evil 
spirit  Bad  respects  moral  and  physical 
qualities  in  ^neral;  wicked  only  moral 
qualities.  E VIL,  in  German  uebd,  from 
the  Hebrew  ehM,  pain,  signifies  that 
which  is  the  prime  cause  of  pain ;  evil, 
therefore,  in  its  full  extent,  comprehends 
both  badneu  and  wiekednete. 

Whatever  offends  the  taste  and  senti- 
ments of  a  rational  being  is  bad:  food  is 
bad  when  it  disagrees  with  the  constitu- 
tion ;  the  air  is  bad  which  has  anything 
in  it  disagreeable  to  the  senses  or  hurtful 
to  the  bmly ;  books  are  bad  which  only 
inflame  the  imagination  or  the  passions. 
Whatever  is  tMced  offends  the  moral 
prindples  of  a  rational  agent :  any  viola- 
tion of  the  law  is  wicked,  as  law  is  the 
support  of  humsn  society ;  an  act  of  in- 
justice or  cruelty  is  wicked,  as  it  opposes 
k 


the  will  of  God  and  the  feelings  of  ha 
manity.  Evil  \l  either  moral  or  natural, 
and  may  be  applied  to  every  object  that 
is  contrary  to  good ;  but  the  term  is  em- 
ployed only  for  that  which  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  bad  or  wicked. 

When  used  in  relation  to  persons,  both 
refer  to  the  morals,  but  bad  is  more  gen- 
eral than  wicked:  a  bad  man  is  one  who 
is  generally  wanting  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty ;  a  wicked  man  is  one  who  is 
chai^eable  with  actual  violations  of  the 
law,  human  Or  divine ;  such  a  one  has 
an  evil  mind.  A  bad  character  is  the 
consequence  of  immoral  conduct;  but  no 
man  has  the  character  of  being  wicked 
who  has  not  been  guilty  of  some  known 
and  flagrant  vices:  the  inclinations  of 
the  best  are  evil  at  certain  times. 

Whatever  we  may  pretend,  as  to  our  belief,  it  is 
the  strain  of  our  actions  that  must  show  whether 
our  principles  have  been  good  or  btid.      Blam. 

For  when  th'  impenitent  and  toieked  die. 
Loaded  with  crimes  and  infuny ; 
If  any  sense  at  that  sad  time  remains, 
They  ibel  aroailng  terror,  mighty  pains. 

POMFKET. 

And  what  your  boanded  view,  which  only  saw 
A  little  part,  deem'd  wih  is  no  more ; 
The  storms  of  wintry  time  will  qnlckly  pass. 
And  one  nnbonnded  spring  encircle  all. 

Thomsoh. 

BADLY)  ILL. 

BADLT,  in  the  manner  of  had  (v.  Bad) 
ILL,  in  Swedish  ill,  Icelandic  tUur,  Dan- 
ish ill,  etc.,  is  supposed  by  Adelung,  and 
with  some  degree  pf  justice,  not  to  be  a 
contraction  of  evil,  but  to  spring  from 
the  same  root  as  the  Greek  ovXoc,  de- 
structive, and  oXAvw,  to  destroy. 

These  terms  are  both  employed  to  mod* 
ify  the  actions  or  qualities  of  things,  but 
badly  is  always  annexed  to  the  action,  and 
ill  to  the  quality :  as  to  do  anything  bad" 
ly,  the  thing  is  badly  done,  an  {^judged 
scheme,  an  i/Z-contrived  measure,  an  HU 
disposed  person. 

TO  BAFFLE,  DEFEAT,  DISCONCERT, 
CONFOUND. 

BAFFLE,  in  French  beffler,  from  ftuj^, 
an  ox,  signifies  to  lead  by  the  nose  as  an 
ox,  that  is,  to  amuse  or  disappoint  DE- 
FEAT, in  French  difait,  participle  of  df. 
faire,  is  compounded  of  the  privative  da 
and /otrtf,  to  do,  signifying  to  undo.   DIS 
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GONGEBT  Is  oomponnded  of  the  priya- 
tive  dii  and  amoert^  signifying  to  throw 
out  of  concert  or  harmony,  to  put  into  dis- 
order. OONFOnNB,  in  French  eon/trndre, 
is  compounded  of  con  axxdfcmdre^  to  melt 
or  mix  together  in  general  disorder. 

When  applied  to  the  derangement  of 
the  mind  or  rational  faculties,  bij^f^  and 
ie/eai  respect  the  powers  of  argument, 
diseoneert  and  eonfound^  the  thoughts  and 
feelings :  bt^  expresses  less  than  defeat ; 
dUeoHicert  less  than  confound:  a  person  is 
bt^ffled  in  argument  who  is  for  the  time 
discomposed  and  silenced  by  the  supe- 
rior address  of  his  opponent ;  he  \b  de- 
feated in  argument  if  his  opponent  has  al- 
together the  advantage  of  him  in  strength 
of  reasoniog  and  justness  of  sentiment :  a 
person  is  duoonceried  who  loses  his  pres- 
ence of  mind  for  a  moment,  or  has  his 
feelings  any  way  discomposed ;  he  is  co«i- 
founaed  when  tiie  powers  of  thought  and 
consciousness  become  torpid  or  yanish. 
A  superior  command  of  language  or  a 
parUcnlar  degree  of  effrontery  will  fre- 
quently enable  a  person  to  bt^  one  who 
to  advocating  the  cause  of  truth :  igno- 
rance of  the  subject,  or  a  K'ant  of  abiuty, 
may  occasion  a  man  to  be  defeated  by  his 
adversary,  even  when  he  is  supporting  a 
good  cause :  assurance  is  requisite  to  pre- 
vent any  one  from  being  duiooneerted  who 
is  suddenly  detected  in  any  disgraceful 
proceeding:  hardened  effrontery  some- 
times keeps  the  daring  villain  from  be- 
ing confounded  by  any  events,  however 
awful. 

When  the  mind  has  hrought  itself  to  close 
thinkinic,  it  may  go  on  roundly.  Erery  abstmse 
problem,  erery  intricate  question,  will  not  baJU^ 
duicoanice,  or  break  it  Locks. 

He  that  coaM  withstand  ooDsdence  is  frighted 
at  infamy,  and  shame  prevails  when  reason  is  de- 
feated.  Johnsom. 

She  looked  in  the  glass  while  she  was  speaking 
to  me,  and  without  any  conftisUm  adjusted  tier 
tucker ;  she  seemed  rather  pleased  than  dieeon- 
oerted  at  being  regarded  with  earnestness. 

iUwXUWOBTB. 

I  eonld  not  help  iniiniring  of  the  clerks  if  they 
knew  this  Uuly,  and  was  greatly  confounded 
when  they  told  me  with  an  air  of  secrecy  that 
she  was  my  cousin's  mistress.     HAWKnswomTB. 

When  applied  to  the  derangement  of 
plans,  b<fffU  expresses  less  than  defeat; 
drfeat  less  than  confound;  and  diiconceri 
less  than  aU.  Obstinacy,  perseverance, 
•kill,  or  arty  bq/let;  superior  force  de- 


feats; awkward  droamstanoes  duoom 
cert;  the  visitation  of  God  eonftunde. 
When  wicked  men  strive  to  obtam  their 
ends,  it  is  a  happy  thing  if  their  adversa- 
ries have  sufficient  skill  and  address  to 
&q2^  all  their  arts,  and  sufficient  power 
to  defeat  all  their  projects;  but  some- 
times when  our  best  endeavors  fail  in 
our  own  behalf,  the  devices  of  men  are 
confounded  by  the  interposition  of  Heav- 
en. It  frequently  happens,  even  in  the 
common  transactions  of  life,  that  the  best 
schemes  are  duconeerted  by  tiie  trivial  cas- 
ualties of  wind  and  weather.  The  obsti- 
nacy of  a  disorder  may  baffle  the  skill  of 
the  physician ;  the  imprudence  of  the  pa- 
tient may  defeat  the  object  of  his  pre- 
scriptions: the  unexpected  arrival  of  a 
superior  may  diaconcert  the  unauthorised 
plan  of  those  who  are  subordinate :  the 
miraculous  destruction  of  his  army  01m- 
founded  the  project  of  the  king  of  As- 
syria. 

Now.  shepherds !  to  your  helpleu  charge  be  Und, 
Btme  the  raging  year,  and  fill  their  pens 
With  (bod  at  will.  Tbohboh. 

He  finds  himself  naturally  to  dread  a  superior 
being  that  can  defeat  all  hia  designs  and  disap- 
point all  hia  hopes.  Tiuotsom. 

In  aping  this  fseolty  I  have  seen  him  cUtoon- 
certed,  when  he  would  (Un  have  been  thought  a 
man  of  pleasantry.  MuaPHT. 

So  spake  the  Son  of  God,  and  Satan  stood 
Awhile  as  mute,  confounded  what  to  say. 

MnTOic 

BAND,  COMPANY,  CRBW,  GANQ. 

BAND,  in  French  bande,  in  German, 
etc.,  bandf  from  binden^  to  bind,  signifies 
the  thing  bound.  GOMPANT,  v.  7b  oe. 
company,  CREW,  from  the  French  cr% 
participle  of  croUre^  and  the  Latin  eree- 
co^  to  grow  or  gather,  signifies  the  thing 
grown  or  formed  into  a  mass  or  assem- 
bly. GANG,  in  Saxon,  German,  etc., 
gamg,  a  walk,  from  ffehen,  to  go,  signifies 
a  body  going  the  same  way. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  small  assoda- 
Uon  for  a  particular  object :  a  band  is  an 
association  where  men  are  bound  togeth- 
er by  some  strong  obligation,  whether 
taken  in  a  good  or  bad  sense,  as  a  bamd 
of  soldiers,  a  band  of  robbers.  A  com- 
pany marks  an  association  for  oonven- 
lence,  without  any  particular  obligation. 
as  a  eompamy  of  travellert,  a  wmpaety  of 
strolling  players.    Onm  marks  an  atao. 
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OAtioD  ooUeeted  together  by  some  octer- 
nal  power,  or  by  coincidence  of  plan  and 
iDoiiTe :  in  the  former  case  it  ia  used  for 
a  ship's  crmo;  in  the  latter  and  bad  sense 
af  the  word  it  is  employed  for  any  num- 
ber of  evil-Blinded  persons  met  together 
from  different  quarters,  and  oo-operating 
for  some  bad  purpose.  Qamg  is  used  iu 
a  bad  sense  for  an  association  of  thieves, 
murderers,  and  depredators  in  eeneral ; 
-x  in  a  technical  sense  for  those  who  work 
together. 

Behold  a  gbsstly  hanA^ 
Each  a  torch  in  his  baod ! 
ThMo  an  Grecian  ghosta  that  in  battle  were 


Ingknloos  on  the  plain.  Drtdbn. 

Chaucer  sappoaea  in  his  prologue  to  bis  Tales 
that  a  cmnpawff  of  pilgrims  going  to  Canterbary 
aaaemble  at  an  hin  tai  Soathwark,  and  agree  tliat 
fbr  their  common  amnoement  on  the  road  each 
H  them  shall  tell  at  least  one  tale  in  goinf  to 
Canterbory,  and  another  in  coming  back  from 
thence.  TrawHrr. 

The  clowns,  a  boist'rona,  mde,  nngovem'd  ormo^ 
With  ftirtooa  haate  to  the  lond  summons  flew. 

Detdbii. 
Others,  again,  who  ibrra  a  gctng^ 
Tet  Uke  doe  measures  not  to  hang ; 
In  magasinea  their  forces  Join, 
By  k^  methods  to  purloin.  Mallst. 

BANS,  PEST,  RUm. 

BANE,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  the  name 
of  a  poisonous  plant  PEST,  in  French 
peUe^  Latin  imb^u,  a  plague,  from  peutum^ 
participle  ol  pateo^  to  feed  upon  or  con- 
sume. RUlM,  in  French  rutne,  Latin  ru- 
tfio,  from  mo,  to  rush,  signifies  the  fall- 
ing into  a  ruin,  or  the  cause  of  ruin. 

These  terms  borrow  their  figurative  sig- 
nification from  three  of  the  greatest  evils 
in  the  world ;  namely,  poison,  plague,  and 
destruction.  Bane  is  said  of  things  only ; 
pmt  of  persons  only :  vihatever  produces 
a  deadly  corruption  is  the  bane;  whoever 
is  as  obnoxious  as  the  plague  is  a  pesi: 
luxury  is  the  bane  of  civil  society ;  gam- 
ing is  the  bane  of  all  youth ;  sycophants 
are  the  pule  of  society.  Huin  compre- 
hends more  than  either  bane  or  pett,  these 
latter  being  comparatively  partial  mis- 
chiefs, but  rtUn  extends  to  every  part  of 
that  which  it  affects. 

Ptere'd  through,  the  dauntless  heart  then  turo- 

biaa  slain, 
Aad  from  his  l^tal  coarsge  finds  his  bams. 

Porn. 


First  dire  Chimara's  oonqoest  was  euJoin*d, 
This  peet  lie  slaughter'd  (for  he  read  the  skies), 
And  trusted  heaven's  informing  prodigiea. 

Pora 
Be  this,  oh  mother !  your  religions  care, 
I  go  to  rouse  soft  Paris  to  the  war. 
Oh !  would  kind  earth  the  hatefkil  wretch  embnwe: 
That  psei  of  Troy,  that  ruin  of  our  race. 
Deep  to  the  dark  abyss  might  he  descend, 
Troy  yet  should  flourish,  and  my  sorrows  end. 

POPB. 
TO  BANISH,  EXILE,  EXPEL. 

BANISH,  in  French  6anntr,  German 
bannen,  signifies  to  put  out  of  a  commu 
nity  by  a  ban  or  civil  interdict,  which 
was  formerly  either  ecclesiastical  or  civil. 
EXILE,  in  French  exiler.  from  the  Latin 
ext/tum,  banishment,  and  <se«/,  an  exile, 
compounded  of  extra  and  9olvm,  the  soil, 
signifies  to  put  away  from  one*s  native 
soil  or  country.  EXPEL,  in  Latin  esgoeUb, 
compounded  of  ez  and  peOo,  to  drive,  sig- 
nifies to  drive  out 

The  idea  of  exclusion,  or  of  a  coercive 
removal  from  a  place,  is  common  to  these 
terms :  baniehmaU  includes  the  removal 
from  any  place,  or  the  prohibiticm  of  ac- 
cess to  any  place,  where  one  has  been  or 
whither  one  is  in  the  habit  of  going ;  ezib 
signifies  the  removal  from  one's  home :  to 
emle,  therofore,  is  to  baniah,  but  to  bamah 
is  not  always  to  enU:  the  Tarquins  were 
banished  from  Rome  never  to  return ;  Go- 
riolanus  was  exUed,  or  driven  from  his 
home.  Baniahment  follows  from  a  decree 
of  justice ;  exile  either  by  the  necessity  of 
cireumstances  or  an  order  of  authority : 
banishment  is  a  disgraceful  punishment 
infiicted  by  tribunals  upon  delinquents ; 
exile  is  a  disgrace  incurred  without  die- 
honor  :  exife  removes  us  from  our  coun- 
try; banishment  drives  us  from  it  igno- 
miniously :  it  is  the  custom  in  Russia  to 
banish  offenders  to  Siberia ;  Ovid  was  ex- 
iled by  an  order  of  Augustus.  Banish- 
rnent  is  an  action,  a  compulsory  exercise 
of  power  over  another,  which  must  be 
submitted  to;  exUe  is  a  state  into  which 
we  may  go  voluntarily:  many  Romans 
chose  to  go  into  exile  rather  than  await 
the  judgment  of  the  people,  by  whom 
they  might  have  been  banished.  Banish- 
ment and  exjmUion  both  mark  a  disgrace- 
ful and  coercive  exclusion,  but  bani3iment 
is  authoritative ;  it  is  a  public  act  of  gov- 
ernment :  ejpuUicn  is  simply  coercive ;  it 
is  the  act  of  a  private  individual  or  • 
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small  oommanity.  Banithnuni  always 
supposes  a  removal  to  a  distant  spot,  to 
another  land ;  expidtion  never  reaches  be- 
yond a  particular  house  or  society :  expuJU 
Hon  from  the  university,  or  any  public 
iichool,  is  the  necessary  consequence  of 
discovering  a  refractory  temper,  or  a  pro- 
pensity to  insubordination. 

O  banuihment !    ICtemal  banishment ! 
Ne'er  to  return !    Must  we  ne'er  meet  again ! 
My  heart  will  break.  Otwat. 

Arms,  and  the  man  I  sing,  who,  forc'd  by  fkte, 
And  taanghty  Juno's  unrelenting  hate, 
EirptWd  and  atNTd,  left  tbe  Trojan  shore. 

Detdbh. 

The  empulnon  and  escape  of  Hipplas  at  length 

iet  Athens  free.  CuMasmLAiiD. 

Batajthineni  and  arpulnan  are  likewise 
used  in  a  figurative  sense,  although  fxile 
is  not :  in  this  sense,  banvihtnefU  marks  a 
distant  and  entire  removal;  ezpulmon  a 
violent  removal :  we  hanuth  that  which  it 
is  not  prudent  to  retain ;  we  expel  that 
which  is  noxious.  Hopes  are  banithed 
from  the  mind  when  every  prospect  of 
success  has  disappeared ;  fears  are  ban- 
iiihed  when  they  arc  altogether  ground- 
less ;  envy,  hatred,  and  every  evil  pas- 
sion, should  be  expeUed  from  the  mind 
as  disturbers  of  its  peace :  harmony  and 
good-humor  are  best  promoted  by  ban- 
ishing from  conversation  all  subjects  of 
difference  in  religion  and  politics;  good 
morals  require  that  every  unseemly  word 
should  be  expelUd. 

If  sweet  content  Is  banish'd  from  my  soul, 
Life  grows  a  burden  and  a  weight  of  woe. 

Gbntlemas. 
In  all  the  tottering  Imbecility  of  a  new  govern- 
ment, and  with  a  parliament  totally  unmanage- 
able, his  Majesty  (King  William  III.)  persevered. 
He  persevered  to  e9>pet-  the  fears  of  his  people  by 
his  fortitnde;  to  steady  their  fickleness  by  his 
oonstancy.  Burke. 

BARE,  NAKED   rNCO\T5RED. 

BARE,  in  Saxon  hare^  German  bar^ 
Hebrew  parah^  to  lay  bare,  and  6ar,  pure. 
NAKED,  like  the  Saxon  naced,  the  low 
German  naakt^  etc.,  and  the  Latin  nudm, 
is  connected  with  or  derived  from  the 
Armoric  «o<w,  Welsh  noeth^  Irish  nocftia, 
open,  nochduigfUy  naked,  stripped,  from 
nochduigham^  to  strip. 

Bare  marks  the  condition  of  being 
without  a  particular  covering;  naked, 
that  of  being  without  any  covering ;  bare 
if  therefore  often  substituted  for  naked. 


to  a  certain  degree:  we  speak  of  Aorsi 
hMdedj  barefoot,  to  expose  the  bare  arm ; 
but  a  figure  is  naked,  or  the  body  is  naked. 

Though  the  Lords  used  to  be  oovered  whilst 
the   Commons  were  bare,  yet  the   Ck>miDoni 
would  not  be  bare  before  the  Scottish  oommb- 
■ioners ;  and  so  none  were  catered.  OLaasmMMi 
He  pitying  how  they  stood 
Before  him  nak4d  to  tbe  air,  that  now 
Must  snffer  change- 
As  father  u(  his  family  he  clad 
Their  naketineas  with  ikins  of  beasts.    Uilto*. 

When  applied  to  other  objects,  bare 
conveys  the  idea  of  a  particular  want; 
naked  of  a  general  want:  as  the  bare 
ground,  bare  walls,  a  bare  house,  where 
the  idea  of  want  in  a  certain  particular 
is  strongly  conveyed;  but  naked  walls, 
naked  fields,  a  tiaked  appearance,  denote 
the  absence  of  covering  that  is  usual  or 
general :  bare  in  this  sense  is  frequently 
followed  by  the  object  that  is  wanted; 
naked  is  mostly  employed  as  an  adjunct : 
a  tree  is  bare  of  leaves :  this  constitutes 
it  a  mtked  tree. 


The  story  of  .£Neas,  on  which  Virgil  1 
his  poem,  was  very  bare  of  circumslaiious. 

AimuoH. 
Why  tum'st  thou  fh>m  me  ?   Vm  alone  already ; 
Methinks  I  stand  upon  a  naked  beach, 
Sighing  to  winds,  and  to  the  seas  oomplaining. 

Otwat. 

They  preserve  the  same  analogy  in 
their  figurative  application :  a  bare  suffi- 
ciency is  that  which  scaroely  suffices; 
the  naked  truth  is  that  which  has  noth- 
ing about  it  to  intercept  the  view  of  it 
from  the  mind. 

Christ  and  the  Apostles  did  most  earnestly  in- 
culcate the  belief  of  his  Qclhead,  and  accepted 
men  upon  the  bare  acknowledgment  of  this. 

Sorra. 
The  truth  appears  so  nalred  on  my  side. 
That  any  purblind  «ye  may  find  it  out. 

SHasaraaaB. 

Naked  and  uncot'fred  bear  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  each  other ;  to  be  naked  is, 
in  fact,  to  have  the  body  uncovered^  but 
many  things  are  uncovered  which  are  not 
naked:  nothing  is  said  to  be  naked  bu: 
what  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  usages  of  men,  ought  to  be 
covered;  everything  is  uncovered  from 
which  the  covering  is  removed.  Accord- 
ing to  our  natural  sentiments  of  decency 
or  our  acquired  sentiments  of  propriety, 
we  expect  to  see  th«  naked  body  Qovetid 
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with  clothing;  the  naked  tree  covered 
with  leaves;  the  ftaked  walls  covered 
with  paper  or  paint ;  and  the  naked  coim- 
iry  oovei-ed  with  verdure  or  habitatioi!9 : 
on  the  other  hand,  plants  are  left  uncov- 
ered to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  sun  or 
rain ;  furniture  or  aiticles  of  use  or  ne- 
cessity are  left  uncovered  to  suit  the  con- 
7enience  of  the  user;  or  a  person  may 
ye  uncovered^  in  the  sense  of  bareheaded^ 
ya  certain  occasions ;  so  in  the  moral  ap- 
plication, what  is  nid'ed  is  without  the 
ordinary  or  necessary  appendage ;  what 
is  nneovered  is  simply  without  any  cover- 
ing. 

Not  that  God  doth  require  nothing  unto  happl> 
neas  at  the  hands  of  men,  saving  only  a  naked 
belief,  for  hope  aod  eharity  we  may  not  exclude. 

HOOKX. 

1b  the  eye  of  that  Sapreme  Being  to  whom  our 
whole  internal  frame  In  imeoteredy  dispositions 
hold  the  place  of  actions.  Blair. 

BAKE,  SCANTY,  DESTITUTE. 

BARE,  V.  Bare,  wtked.  SCANTY,  from 
to  aeon/,  signifies  the  quality  of  aeaiUing : 
teant  is  most  probably  changed  from 
the  Latin  tunndo^  to  clip  or  cut.  DESTI- 
TUTE, in  Latin  destituiue^  participle  of 
desUiiuo,  compounded  of  de,  privative,  and 
sieUuo^  to  appoint  or  provide  for,  signifies 
unprovided  for  or  wanting. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  absence  or 
privation  of  some  necessary.  Bare  and 
aeanltf  have  a  relative  sense:  bare  re- 
spects what  serves  for  ourselves ;  acanti/ 
that  which  is  provided  by  others.  A 
subsistence  is  bare;  a  supply  is  »canty. 
An  imprudent  person  will  estimate  as  a 
bare  competence  what  would  supply  an 
eeonomist  with  superfluities.  A  hungry 
person  will  consider  as  a  scanty  allow- 
ance  what  would  more  than  suffice  for  a 
moderate  eater. 

Were  it  for  the  glory  of  God  that  the  dergy 
should  be  left  as  hare  as  the  Apoetles  when  they 
had  nelttier  scrip  nor  staff,  God  would,  I  hope, 
ondue  them  with  the  self-same  affleetion. 

Hook  BE. 

So  eeaniy  is  our  present  allowance  of  happi- 
ness, that  In  many  situations  life  could  scarcely 
be  supported,  if  hope  weie  not  allowed  to  relieve 
tlie  present  hour  by  pleasures  borrowed  flrom  the 

JOHKSON. 


Bare  is  said  of  those  things  which  be- 
long to  our  corporeal  sustenance ;  denii- 
iute  is  said  generally  of  whatever  one 
Wants.     A  person  \»  bare  of  clothes  or 


money ;  he  is  destitute  of  friends,  of  re 
sources,  or  of  comforts. 

Deetitute  of  that  faithful  guide,  the  compass, 
the  ancients  had  no  other  method  of  regnming 
their  course  than  by  observing  tlie  sun  and  stars. 

ROBEBTSOK. 
BARE,  MERE. 

BARE,  V.  Bare,  naked,  MERE,  in  Lat- 
in merue,  mere,  properly  «o/m,  alone,  from 
the  Greek  /icoxu,  to  divide,  signifies  sepa 
rated  from  otnei's. 

Bare  is  used  in  a  positive  sense :  met-e 
negatively.  The  biare  recital  of  some 
events  brings  tears.  The  mere  circum- 
stance of  receiving  favors  ought  not  to 
bind  any  person  to  the  opinions  of  an. 
other.  The  bare  idea  of  being  in  the 
company  of  a  mui^erer  is  apt  to  awaken 
horror  in  the  mind.  The  mere  attend- 
ance at  a  place  of  worship  is  the  small- 
est part  of  a  Christian's  duty. 

Christ  and  the  Apostles  did  most  earnestly  in- 
culcate the  belief  of  his  Godhead,  and  accepted 
men  upon  the  hare  acknowledgment  of  this. 

SOCTH. 

I  would  advise  ever>'  man,  who  would  not  ap- 
pear in  the  world  a  mere  scholar  or  philosopher, 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  social  virtue  of 
complaisance.  Addison. 

BASE,  VILE,  MEAN. 

BASE,  in  French  bae,  low,  from  the 
Latin  basis,  the  foundation,  or  lowest 
part  VILE,  in  French  vU,  Latin  vUis^ 
Greek  ^vXoc,  worthless,  of  no  account 
MEAN  and  MIDDLE  both  come  from 
the  Latin  medius,  which  signifies  moder- 
ate, not  elevated,  of  little  value. 

Base  is  a  stronger  term  than  vUe,  and 
vHe  than  mean.  Base  marks  a  high  de< 
gree  of  moral  turpitude:  vile  and  meaan 
denote  in  different  degrees  the  want  of 
all  that  can  be  valued  or  esteemed.  What 
is  base  excites  our  abhorrence,  what  is 
vile  provokes  disgust,  what  is  m/eon 
awakens  contempt  Base  is  opposed  to 
magnanimous;  vile  to  noble;  mMn  to 
generous.  Ingratitude  is  baxe;  it  does 
violence  to  the  best  affections  of  our  nat- 
ure:  flattery  is  vile;  it  violates  truth  in 
the  grossest  manner  for  the  lowest  pur- 
poses of  gain:  compliances  are  mom 
which  are  derogatory  to  the  rank,  dignity, 
or  responsibility  of  the  individual.  The 
more  elevated  a  person's  rank,  the  great* 
er  is  his  (owfiew  who  abases  his  influen'V 
to  the  injury  of  those  who  repose  ood^ 
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dence  in  him.  The  lower  the  rank  of 
the  individual  and  the  more  atrodous  his 
conduct,  the  viler  is  his  character.  The 
more  respectable  the  station  of  the  per- 
son and  the  more  extended  his  wealth, 
the  greater  is  his  metmnest  when  he  de- 
scends to  practices  fitted  only  for  his  in- 
feriors. The  school-master  of  Falerii  was 
guilty  of  the  bageai  treachery  in  surren- 
dering his  helpless  charge  to  the  enemy  : 
bhe  Roman  general,  therefore,  with  true 
nobleness  of  mind,  treated  him  as  a  vile 
malefactor.  Sycophants  are  in  the  hab- 
it of  practising  every  mean  artifice  to  ob- 
tain favor. 

Scoru  the  ftoM  earth  and  crowd  below, 
And  with  a  soaring  wing  still  nraanu  on  high. 

Crsbch. 
That  all  the  petty  kings  him  envied, 
And  worahipp*d  be  like  him  and  deified. 
Of  courtly  sycophanto  and  caitiffs  viU. 

OiLBBET  West. 

There  is  hardly  a  spirit  upon  earth  so  mean 
and  oontracted  as  to  centre  all  regards  on  its 
own  interest  ezclosiTe  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Bbeuojbt. 

BATTLE,  COMBAT,  BNOAGBMENT,  AC- 
TION. 

BATTLE,  in  French  bataiUe,  comes 
from  the  Latin  btituo,  Hebrew  abcU,  to 
beat,  signifying  a  beating.  COMBAT 
signifies  literally  a  battle  one  with  the 
other.  ENGAGEMENT  signifies  the  act 
of  being  engaged  or  occupied  in  a  contest 
ACTION,  the  state  of  acting  and  being 
acted  upon  by  the  way  of  fighting. 

Baiile  is  a  general  term;  oaSbat,  en- 
aoffement,  and  action  are  particular  terms, 
having  a  modified  signification.  Battle^ 
as  an  act  of  fighting,  may  be  applied  to 
what  takes  place  either  between  bodies 
or  individuals,  as  the  battlea  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  the  Romans,  or  be- 
tween Cnsar  and  Pompey;  combat  ap- 
plies only  to  what  takes  place  between 
individuals,  as  the  combat  between  the 
Horatii  and  the  Curiatii.  Battle  is  taken 
for  that  which  is  premeditated  and  pre- 
pared, as  battlet  between  armies  always 
are;  combats  are  frequently  accidental,  if 
not  unexpected,  as  the  eombate  of  Hercu- 
les, or  the  combat  between  Menelaus  and 
Paris. 

_  A  hatOs  Uoody  fought, 

When  darimets  and  sorprlse  made  conquest 

^*"  Dbtdbm. 


The  most  curious  reason  of  all  (for  the  wagei 
of  battU)  is  given  in  the  Mirror,  that  it  is  allow- 
able  upon  warrant  of  the  combat  between  JM- 
▼id,  for  the  people  of  Israel  of  tlie  one  party,  and 
Goliath,  for  the  PhilistiDes,  of  the  other  party. 
Blackstoms. 

Battle  and  combat  are  taken  for  the  act 
of  fighting  generally  ;  engagemeiU  and  oc. 
tioti  are  seldom  used  in  any  other  accep. 
tation.  Batde  in  this  case  is  taken  wiih- 
out  any  qualification  of  time,  circum. 
stances,  or  manner,  as  armed  for  battle^ 
wager  of  batiU^  and  the  like ;  combat  re- 
fers to  the  act  of  individuals  fighting 
with  one  another :  to  challenge  to  single 
con^bai^  the  combat  was  obstinate  and 
bloody:  tfi^o^^em^n/ and  oc^ton,  which  are 
properly  abstract  and  general  terms  to 
denote  engaging  and  acting,  but  here 
limited  to  the  act  of  fighting,  have  always 
a  reference  to  something  actually  passing 
or  described  as  passing,  and  are  there- 
fore confined  to  descriptions,  as  in  de- 
scribing what  passes  during  the  engage- 
ment or  action^  or  the  number  of  engage- 
ments or  actions,  in  which  an  individual 
is  present  or  takes  a  part.  It  is  report- 
ed of  the  German  women,  that  whenever 
their  husbands  went  to  battle,  they  used 
to  go  into  the  thickest  of  the  combat  to 
carry  them  provisions,  or  dress  their 
wounds ;  and  that  sometimes  they  would 
take  part  in  the  engagement. 

I  have  not  disposed  my  materials  to  abide  the 
test  of  a  captk>us  controversy,  but  of  a  sober  and 
even  forgiving  examination :  they  are  not  armed 
at  aU  points  for  battle,  but  dressed  to  visit  those 
who  are  willfaig  to  give  a  peaoeftal  entrance  to 
truth.  BuEKS. 

This  brave  man,  with  long  resistance, 
Held  the  combat  donMAil.  Rows. 

The  Emperor  of  Morocco  oomrnanded  his  prin- 
dpal  officers  that,  if  he  died  during  the  engage- 
men*,  they  should  conceal  his  death  fh>m  the 
army.  Abmsoh. 

Dreading  they  might  be  attacked  before  tbey 
conld  be  preparad  for  action,  they  pleasantly 
said  to  an  English  gentleman,  then  prisoner  on 
board, "  We  have  received  an  invitation  from  the 
admiral  to  dine  with  htan  to-day,  but  it  must 
have  been  your  admiral,  not  our  own.*'  CLaaxa. 

TO  BE,  EXIST,  SUBSIST. 
BE,  with  its  inflections,  is  to  be  traeed 
through  the  Northern  and  Oriental  lan- 
guages to  the  Hebrew  kovah,  to  be.  EX- 
IST, in  French  exister,  Latin  existo,  com- 
pounded of  6  or  ez  and  aitto^  signifies 
to  place  or  stand  by  itself  or  of  itseU 
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f^vNEQ  this  derivation  of  the  latter  verb 
arisea  the  distinction  in  the  use  of  the 
two  words.  The  former  is  applicable 
either  to  the  accidents  of  things,  or  to 
the  substances  of  things  themselves ;  the 
latter  only  to  substances  or  things  that 
stand  or  exut  of  themselves.  We  say  of 
qualities,  of  forms,  of  actions,  of  arrange- 
ment, of  movement,  and  of  every  differ- 
ent relation,  whether  real,  ideal,  or  quali- 
ficative,  that  they  are;  we  say  of  matter, 
of  spirit,  of  body,  and  of  all  substances, 
that  they  exiat.  Man  f>  man,  and  will  be 
man  under  all  circumstances  and  changes 
of  hfe:  he  esdUH  under  every 'known  cli- 
mate and  variety  of  heat  or  oold  in  the 
atmoephere. 

If,  prerlooa  to  tbe  pain,  I  do  not  feel  any  actu- 
al pleasure,  I  hare  no  reason  to  Judge  that  any 
auch  thing  eutete;  since  pleasure  is  only  pleas- 
ure as  It  is  felt.  BvBsa. 

When  tbe  soul  Is  freed  from  all  corporeal  alll- 
aiiee,then  It  truly  mpMs. 

HUQHBS  ARXB  XUVOrBOIf. 

Beinff  and  exitienee  as  nouns  have  this 
further  distinction,  that  the  former  is  em- 
ployed not  only  to  designate  the  abstract 
action  of  bdnff,  but  is  metaphorically  em- 
ployed for  the  sensible  object  that  is; 
the  latter  is  confined  altogether  to  the 
abstract  sense.  Hence  we  speak  of  hu- 
man bewffB  ;  beUiffs  animate  or  inanimate ; 
the  Supreme  Betn^  :  but  of  the  exisienee  of 
a  God ;  existenee  of  innumerable  worlds ; 
the  exuienoe  of  evil. 


SeaUieiUie  Is  a  blessing  to  those  beingt  only 
who  are  endowed  with  perception,  and  is  in  a 
manner  thrown  away  npon  dead  matter,  any  ftir- 
ther  than  as  it  Is  subserrient  to  bekiff  which 
are  oonsdoos  of  their  emistenos.  Addison. 

Beinff  may  in  some  cases  be  indiffer- 
ently employed  for  exisieneey  particularly 
in  the  grave  style :  when  speaking  of  an- 
imate objects,  as  the  being  of  a  GM ;  our 
frail  being;  and  when  qualified  in  a  com- 
pound form  is  preferable,  as  our  veG-be- 
ing. 

How  dreadftil  is  the  condition  of  that  creature 
who  is  only  sensible  of  the  being  of  his  Creator 
by  what  he  sulfers  from  him  I  Addison. 

He  does  not  understand  either  rice  or  Ttrtue 
who  win  not  allow  that  life  without  the  rules  of 
morality  is  a  wayward  and  uneasy  being. 

Stbsls. 

SUBSIST  is  properly  a  species  of  ex- 
iHing;  from  the  Latin  prepositive  9ub^ 


signifying  for  a  time,  it  denotes  tempo* 
rary  or  partial  existenoe.  Everything  eau 
iaU  by  the  creative  and  preservative  pow« 
er  of  the  Almighty ;  that  which  nUmaU 
depends  for  its  exietence  upon  the  chances 
and  changes  of  life.  To  exiai,  therefore, 
designates  simply  the  event  of  beiftg  or 
exieiinff  ;  to  stMti  conveys  the  accessory 
ideas  of  the  mode  and  duration  of  exitt- 
ing.  Man  exists  while  the  vital  or  spirit 
ual  part  of  him  remains ;  he  wubnati  b} 
what  he  obtains  to  support  life.  Friend 
ships  exiat  in  the  world,  notwithstanding 
the  prevalence  of  selfishness;  but  they 
cannot  aubeiat  for  any  length  of  time  b^ 
tween  individuals  in  whom  this  base  tem- 
per prevuls. 

He  only  properly  eutete  whose  sovCstsriM  Is  en- 
tirely piesent ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  who  scb- 
itts  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  we  have  no  idea  of.  Addison. 

Forlorn  of  thee, 
Whither  shall  I  betake  me?  when  mibMr 

Milton. 

TO  BE,  BBGOMEy  GROW. 

BE,  V.  To  be,  exist,  BECOME  signi- 
fies to  come  to  6e,  that  is,  to  6e  in  course 
of  time.  GROW  comes  from  the  same 
root  as  the  Latin  erevi,  perfect  of  areteo, 
to  increase  or  grow. 

Be  is  positive ;  become  is  relative :  a 
person  is  what  he  is  without  regard  to 
what  he  1000/  he  beeomee  that  which  he 
was  not  before.  We  judge  of  a  man  by 
what  he  is,  but  we  cannot  judge  of  him 
as  to  what  he  will  become:  this  year  he  is 
immoral  and  irreligious,  but  by  the  force 
of  reflection  on  himself  he  may  beooms 
the  contraiy  in  another  year.  To  become 
includes  no  idea  of  the  mode  or  circum 
stance  of  its  becoming  ;  to  grow  is  to  6e> 
come  by  a  gradual  process :  a  man  may 
become  a  good  man  from  a  vicious  one,  in 
consequence  of  a  sudden  action  on  his 
mind ;  but  he  ^rotos  in  wisdom  and  virtue 
by  means  of  an  increase  in  knowledge 
and  experience. 

To  be  or  not  to  bet  that  is  the  question. 

SHAKsriAaa. 

About  this  time  Savage's  nurse,  who  had  al- 
ways treated  him  as  her  own  son,  died ;  and  It 
was  natural  for  him  to  take  care  of  those  effects 
which  by  her  death  were,  as  he  imagined,  became 
his  own.  Johnson. 

Authors,  like  coins,  qtow  dear  as  they  ffrow  old. 

Pora 
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TO  BEAR,  YIELD. 

BEAR,  in  Saxon  baran,  old  German 
beram^  Latin  pario,  and  Hebrew  bam,  to 
create.     YIELD,  v.  To  afford. 

Bear  conveys  the  idea  of  creating  with, 
in  itself ;  yield  that  of  giving  from  itself. 
Animals  bmr  their  young;  inanimate 
objects  yidd  their  produce.  An  apple- 
tree  bean  apples ;  the  earth  yiddn  fruits. 
Bear  marks  properly  the  natural  power 
of  bringing  forth  something  of  its  own 
kind ;  t^elaiB  said  of  the  result  or  quan- 
tum brought  forth :  shrubs  bear  leaves, 
flowers,  or  berries,  according  to  their  nat- 
ural properties ;  flowers  yidd  seeds  plen- 
tifuUy  or  otherwise,  as  they  are  favored 
by  circumstances. 

No  keel  shall  cat  the  waves  for  foreign  ware, 
For  ev'ry  soil  shall  ey'ry  product  bear. 

Detdbn. 
Nor  Bactria,  nor  the  richer  Indian  fields, 
Nor  all  the  gummy  stores  Arabia  yielde^ 
Nor  any  foreign  earth  of  greater  name, 
Can  with  sweet  Italy  contend  in  fame.   Drtden. 

TO  BUAR,  CAKKY,  CONVEY,  TKANS- 
POKT. 

BEAR,  from  the  sense  of  generating 
(v.  To  bear,  yield),  has  derived  that  of 
retaining.  GARRY  comes  immediately 
from  ear,  chariot,  etc.,  German  karren, 
etc.,  signifying  properly  to  move  a  thing 
from  one  place  to  another.  CONVEY, 
in  Latin  oonuehoy  is  probably  compound- 
ed of  eon  and  veho,  to  carry  with  one. 
TRANSPORT,  in  French  transporter,  Lat- 
in trantporto,  compounded  of  trane,  over, 
and  porto,  to  carry,  signifies  to  carry  to  a 
distance. 

To  bear  is  simply  to  take  the  weight  of 
any  substance  upon  one's  self,  or  to  have 
the  object  about  one :  to  carry  is  to  re- 
move a  body  from  the  spot  where  it  was : 
we  always  bear  in  carrying,  but  we  do 
not  always  carry  when  we  bear.  Both 
may  be  applied  to  things  as  well  as  per- 
sons: whatever  receives  the  weight  of 
anything  beam  it ;  whatever  is  caused  to 
move  with  anything  carrien  it.  That 
which  cannot  be  easily  borne  must  be 
burdensome  to  carry:  in  extremely  hot 
weather  it  is  sometimes  irksome  to  bear 
the  weight  even  of  one's  clothing :  Virgil 
praises  the  pious  ^Eneas  for  having  car- 
ined  his  father  on  his  shoulders  in  order 
to  save  him  from  the  sacking  of  Troy. 


Weak  people  or  weak  things  are  not  fit 
to  bear  heavy  burdens :  lazy  people  pit;- 
fer  to  be  carried  rather  than  to  carrtt 
anything. 

Graat  Areithous,  known  from  shore  to  sliore 
By  the  huge  knotted  iron  mace  he  bore.  Pope. 
A  whale,  besides  those  seas  and  oceans  in  the 
several  vessels  of  his  body  which  are  filled  with  in  • 
numerable  shoals  of  little  animals,  onrrien  about 
with  him  a  whole  world  of  inhabiUnts. 

Addison 

To  bear  is  said  either  of  persons  or  in- 
animate things,  to  carry,  in  its  proper  ap 
plication,  is'said  of  persons  only. 

This  done,  to  solemnize  the  warrior's  doom. 
The  pious  hero  rais'd  a  lofty  tomb; 
The  towering  top  his  well-known  ensigns  bore^ 
His  arms,  his  once  loud  trump,  and  tapering  oar. 

Put. 

To  bear  supposes  the  bearer  for  the 
meet  part  to  be  stationary,  but  it  may  be 
applied  to  one  who  is  in  motion,  as  the 
bearer  of  a  letter.  In  poetry  it  is  mostly 
used  in  such  connections  for  carry. 

In  hollow  wood  they  floating  armies  hear. 

Dbtdsn. 
The  spoils  of  war  brought  to  Feretrian  Jove, 
An  empty  coat  of  armor  hung  above 
The  conqueror's  chariot,  and  in  triumph  bomty 
A  streamer  firom  a  boarded  galley  torn. 

Dhtdkn. 

To  carry  always  supposes  the  carrier 
to  be  in  motion,  and  that  which  is  car- 
ried may  either  be  about  his  person  or 
resting  on  something,  as  to  carry  a  thing 
in  one's  hand,  or  to  carry  it  in  a  basket 

They  (the  slain  Spartans)  were  carried  home 
upon  their  bucklers.  Pornsa. 

Bear  and  carry  preserve  this  distinc- 
tion in  their  figurative  or  moral  applica- 
tion ;  bear  is  applied  to  that  which  for 
the  most  part  remains  with  the  person  or 
thing  bearing  ;  carry  to  that  which  passes 
by  means  of  the  person ;  thus  to  bear  ov 
carry  a  name :  to  bear  a  name  is  to  have 
it  without  regard  to  time  or  place;  U) 
carry  a  name  is  to  carry  it  down  to  pos- 
terity. So  to  bear  a  burden,  to  carrit 
weight,  authority,  conviction,  etc. ;  to  bear 
a  stamp,  to  carry  a  mark  to  one's  grave. 

Thanks  to  our  sullen  resistance  to  innovation, 
we  still  bear  the  stamp  of  our  forefathers. 

BUBKE. 

A  man  is  glad  to  gain  numbers  on  his  side,  as 
they  seem  to  strengthen  him  in  his  opinions.  It 
makes  him  believe  that  his  principles  carry  oon- 
vlctlon  with  them. 
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Comrey  and  transport  are  species  of 
tarrying.  Cat-ry  in  its  particular  sense 
id  employed  either  for  personal  exertions 
or  actions  performed  by  the  help  of  oth- 
er means ;  corwey  aud  traruport  are  em- 
ployed for  such  actions  as  are  performed 
nut  by  immediate  personal  intervention 
or  exertion :  a  porter  can-iea  goods  on  his 
knot :  goods  are  cotivyed  in  a  wagon  or 
a  cart;  they  are  tran»porled  in  a  vessel. 
Convey  expresses  simply  the  mode  of  re- 
moving; tramxport  annexes  to  this  the 
idea  of  the  place  and  the  distance.  Mer- 
chants get  the  goods  conveyed  into  their 
warehouses  which  they  have  had  Irans- 
jtorted  from  distant  countries.  Pedes- 
trians take  no  more  with  them  than  what 
they  can  conveniently  carry:  could  ar- 
mies  do  the  same,  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  the  indulgence  of  human 
lunbition  would  be  removed;  for  many 
lAn  incursion  into  a  peaceful  country  is 
defeated  for  the  want  of  means  to  wnvey 
provisions  sufficient  for  such  numbers; 
and  when  mountains  or  deserts  are  to 
be  traversed,  another  great  difficulty  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  trantpartation  of  artil- 
lery. 

Becaose  these  ftinerals  (of  jotang  men)  were 
eetebrated  l^  torch-light,  it  became  asual  to  ooT' 
ry  torches  at  all  other  burials,  though  performed 
in  the  day.  Poma. 

Love  cannot,  like  the  wind,  itself  convey 
To  fill  two  sails,  though  both  are  spread  one  way. 

Maward. 

It  is  to  navigation  that  men  are  indebted  for 
the  power  of  traneporHng  the  superfluous  stock 
nf  one  part  of  the  earth  to  supply  the  wants  of 
another.  Robertson. 

TO  BEAR,  SUFFER,  ENDURE,  SUPPORT. 

To  BEAR  (v.  To  bear).  SUFFER,  in 
Latin  euffero^  compounded  of  «u6,  under, 
and  /«fo,  to  bear,  signifies  to  bear  up  or 
from  midemeath.  ENDURE,  in  Latin 
embtroj  signifies  to  harden  or  become 
hardened.  SUPPORT,  from  ««6,  under, 
and  portOy  to  carry,  signifies  to  bear  up 
the  weight  of  a  thing  in  carrying  it 

The  idea  of  receiving  the  weight  or 
pressure  of  any  object  is  common  to 
thepe  terms,  which  differ  only  in  the  cir- 
cumstanoee  of  the  action.  To  bear  is 
the  general  term  taken  in  the  proper 
sense  without  any  qualification ;  the  oth- 
er terms  denote  different  modes  of  bear- 
ing.   To  bear  may  be  said  of  that  which 


is  not  painful,  as  to  bear  a  burden,  in  ths 
indifferent  sense;  so  likewise  the  term 
to  support,  as  to  support  a  person  who  is 
falling ;  but  for  the  most  part  these,  as 
well  as  the  other  two  terms,  are  taken  in 
the  bad  sense.  In  this  case  to  bear  and 
to  s^ffer  are  both  involuntary  acts  as  far 
as  they  relate  to  evils  imposed  upon  us 
without  our  will ;  but  hear  is  also  volun- 
tary, inasmuch  as  it  denotes  the  manner 
of  receiving  the  evil,  so  as  to  diminish 
the  sense  of  it ;  and  suffer  is  purely  pas- 
sive and  involuntary.  We  are  bom  to 
euffer — hence  the  necessity  for  us  to  learn 
Xxibear  all  the  numerous  and  diversified 
evils  to  which  we  are  obnoxious. 

Let  a  nmn  be  brought  into  some  such  seretv 
and  trying  situation  as  fixes  the  attention  of  the 
public  on  his  behavior.  The  first  question  we 
put  concerning  him  is  not  what  does  he  euffer. 
but  how  does  he  hear  it  ?  Blair. 

To  bear  is  applied  either  to  ordinary  or 
extraordinary  evils,  and  is  either  a  tem- 
porary  or  a  permanent  act  of  the  resolu- 
tion ;  to  endure  is  applied  only  to  great 
evils  requiring  strong  and  lasting  reso- 
lution: we  bear  disappointments  and 
crosses ;  we  endttre  hunger,  cold,  tortures, 
and  provocations.  The  first  object  of 
education  should  be  to  accustom  children 
to  bear  contradictions  and  crosses,  that 
they  may  afterward  be  enabled  to  eruhtre 
every  trial. 

There  is  somethhig 
in  the  being  able  to  I 


\r  such  a  sight.    Tatubr. 
How  small  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure^ 
That  part  which  kings  or  laws  can  cause  or  cure  I 
Goldsmith. 

To  bear  and  endure  signify  to  receive 
becomingly  the  weight  of  what  befalls 
ourselves;  to  support  signifies  to  bear 
either  our  own  or  another's  evils,  for  we 
may  either  s7ipport  ourselves  or  be  «ti/>- 
ported  by  others,  but  in  this  former  case 
we  bear  not  so  much  from  the  resolution 
to  bear  as  from  the  motives  which  are 
presented  to  the  mind ;  a  person  sypports 
himself  in  the  hour  of  trial  by  the  con- 
dolence of  friends,  but  still  more  by  the 
power  of  religion. 

Tis  mine  to  tame  the  stubborn  plain. 
Break  the  stifT  soil  and  house  the  grain ; 
Yet  I  without  a  murmur  hear 
The  varlons  labors  of  the  year.  Gat. 

The  same  Providence  that  gave  him  strength 
to  endvre,  laid  afflictions  upon  him  to  put  niat 
strength  to  the  trial.  CmuiaLank 
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Vtrith  inward  erniBolatlons  raoompeaB'd 

And  oA  wpporUd,  Miltoii. 

The  words  suffer  and  endure  are  said 
only  of  persons  and  personal  matters :  to 
bear  and  support  are  said  also  of  things : 
the  former  in  respect  to  things  of  any 
weight,  large  or  small ;  the  latter  in  re- 
spect to  things  of  great  weight,  as  the 
beams  are  cut  according  to  the  weight 
ihey  have  to  bear;  a  building  is  supjwrt- 
xi  by  pillars. 

They  record  of  him  that  he  was  so  prodigioasly 
exact,  that  for  the  experiment  sake  he  built  an 
edifice  of  great  beauty  and  seeming  strength,  but 
contrived  it  so  as  to  bear  Its  own  weight  only, 
and  not  to  admit  the  addition  of  the  sm^lest  par- 
ticle. Tatlbb. 

These  temples  are  supported  by  thirteen  large 
fluted  Doric  columns  on  each  side,  and  six  at  each 
end.  Betdokb. 

TO  BEAT,  STRIKE,  HIT. 

BEAT,  in  French  baUre,  Latin  baiuo, 
comes  from  the  Hebrew  habat,  to  beat 
STRIKE  18  connected  with  stretch  in  the 
sense  of  extending  lengthwise  over  the 
surface  of  a  body.  HIT,  in  Latin  ieius^ 
participle  of  tea,  comes  from  the  Hebrew 
necaty  to  strike. 

To  beat  is  to  redouble  blows ;  to  strike 
is  to  give  one  single  blow;  but  the  bare 
touching  in  consequence  of  an  effort  con- 
stitutes hUting.  We  never  beat  but  with 
design,  nor  hit  without  an  aim,  but  we 
may  strike  by  accident  Beating  was  for- 
merly resorted  to  as  almost  the  only  mode 
of  punishment  He  who  brandishes  a 
stick  heedlessly  may  strike  another  to  his 
serious  injury.  Hitting  is  the  object  of 
the  marksman. 

Young  Sylria  heats  her  breast,  and  cries  aloud 
For  succor  firom  the  clownish  neighborhood. 

Dbtden. 
Send  thy  arrows  forth, 
^trike^  strike  these  tyrants,  and  arenge  my  tears. 

COMBBBLAMI>. 

No  man  is  thought  to  become  tIcIous  by  sacri- 
ficing the  life  of  an  anfanal  to  the  pleasure  of  AM- 
Hng  a  mark.   It  is,  however,  certain  that  by  this 
3Gt  more  happiness  is  destroyed  than  produced. 
Hawkbswostb. 

TO  BEAT,  DEFEAT,  OVERPOWER, 
ROUT,  OVERTHROW. 

BEAT  is  here  figuratirely  employed  in 
the  sense  of  the  former  section.  DE- 
FEAT, from  the  French  de/aire,  implies 


to  undo ;  and  OVERPOWER  to  have  the 
power  over  any  one.  To  ROUT,  from 
the  French  mettre  en  dSraute^  is  to  turn 
from  one's  route;  and  OVERTHROW  to 
throw  over  or  upside  down. 

Beat  respects  personal  contests  be^ 
tween  individuals  or  parties ;  de/eaty  roui, 
overpower^  and  overthrow  are  employed 
mostly  for  contests  between  numbers.  M 
geneitd  is  beatm  in  important  engage- 
ments ;  he  is  defeated  and  may  be  routed 
in  partial  attacks ;  he  is  overpowered  by 
numbers,  and  overthrown  in  set  engage- 
ments. To  beat  is  an  indefinite  term  ex- 
pressive  of  no  particular  degree :  the  be- 
ing beaten  may  be  attended  with  greater 
or  less  damage.  To  be  defeated  is  a  spe- 
cific disadvantage,  it  is  a  failure  in  a  par- 
ticular object  of  more  or  less  importance. 
To  be  overpowered  is  a  positive  loss ;  it  is 
a  loss  of  the  power  of  acting,  which  may 
be  of  longer  or  shorter  duration :  to  be 
routed  is  a  temporary  disadvantage;  a 
rout  alters  the  rofuU  or  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, but  does  not  disable:  to  be 
overthrown  is  the  greatest  of  all  mis- 
chiefs, and  is  applicable  only  to  great 
armies  and  great  concerns :  an  oversow 
commonly  decides  a  contest.  Beat  is  a 
term  which  reflects  more  or  less  dishonor 
on  the  general  or  the  army,  or  on  both : 
defeat  is  an  indifferent  term;  the  best 
generals  may  sometimes  be  defeated  by 
circumstances  which  are  above  human 
control ;  overpaioering  is  coupled  with  no 
particular  honor  to  the  winner,  nor  dis- 
grace to  the  loser ;  superior  power  is  of- 
tener  the  result  of  good  fo;*tune  than  of 
skill.  The  bravest  and  finest  troops  may 
be  overpowered  in  cases  which  exceed  hu- 
man power :  a  rout  is  always  disgraceful, 
particularly  to  the  army;  it  always  arises 
from  want  of  firmness :  an  overthrow  is 
fatal  rather  than  dishonorable ;  it  excites 
pity  rather  than  contempt 

Tumns,  I  know  you  think  me  not  your  friend* 
Nor  will  I  much  with  your  belief  contend  $ 
1  beg  your  greatness  not  to  giye  the  law 
In  other  realms,  but  beaten  to  withdraw. 

DaTDnr. 

Satan  frequently  confesses  the  omnipotence  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  that  being  the  peritetion  ht 
was  forced  to  allow  him,  and  the  only  consider- 
ation which  could  support  his  pride  under  th« 
shame  of  his  d^eat.  Abdisoi^ 

The  veterans  who  defended  the  walls  were  soot 
overpowered  by  numbers.  Roa 
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The  ravt  (ftt  the  hattle  of  PavUt)  now  became 
aniTenal,  and  resiatanoe  ceaaed  in  almost  every 
part  bat  where  the  king  was  in  person. 

ROBBETSON. 

Hilton's  subject  Is  rebellion  afcalnst  the  Sa- 
prame  Beinic,  raised  by  the  highest  order  of  cre- 
ated beings ;  the  overthrow  of  their  host  is  the 
paniahment  of  their  crtane.  Johnson. 

BEATIPlCATIONy  CANONIZATION. 

Thksb  are  two  acts  emanating  from 
the  pontifical  authority,  by  which  the 
Pope  declares  a  person,  whose  life  has 
been  exemplary  and  accompanied  with 
miradeB,  as  entitled  to  enjoy  eternal  hap- 
piness after  his  death,  and  determines  in 
consequence  the  sort  of  worship  which 
should  be  paid  to  him.  In  the  act  of 
BEATIFICATION  the  Pope  pronounces 
only  as  a  private  person,  and  uses  his 
own  authority  only  in  granting  to  certain 
persons,  or  to  a  religious  order,  the  priv- 
ilege of  paying  a  particular  worship  to  a 
beaHfied  object.  In  the  act  of  CANON- 
IZATION, the  Pope  speaks  as  a  judge 
after  a  judicial  examination  on  the  state, 
and  decides  the  sort  of  worship  which 
ought  to  be  paid  by  the  whole  church. 

BEAUTIFUL,  FINE,  HANDSOME, 
PRETTY. 

BEAUTIFUL,  or  full  of  beautu,  in 
French  beautS^  comes  from  beau,  bme,  in 
Latin  bdbt»,  fair,  and  bmu»  or  bontUy 
good.  FINE,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
here  taken,  is  doubtless  connected  with 
the  German  /nn,  low  German  fien,  Swe- 
dish lodfn,  Welsh  ffwen,  white,  beautiful, 
Latin  venrntmy  fair,  and  the  Greek  0aivoc, 
bright,  splendid.  HANDSOME,  from  the 
word  homd,  denotes  a  species  of  beauty  in 
the  body,  as  handy  denotes  its  agility  and 
skill.  PRETTY,  in  Saxon /»-a«f<?,  adorned, 
German  prdchtig,  Swedish  pr&ktig,  splen- 
did, which  is  connected  with  our  words 
pande  and  pride. 

Of  these  epithets,  which  denote  what 
is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  beautiful  conveys 
the  strongest  meaning ;  it  marks  the  pos- 
session of  that  in  its  fullest  extent,  of 
which  the  other  terms  denote  the  posses- 
sion in  part  only.  Finenen,  handtome- 
nen,  and  prettinen^  are  to  beauty  as  parts 
to  a  whole.  When  taken  in  relation  to 
persons,  a  looman  is  beautiful  who  in  feat- 
ure and  complexion  possesses  a  grand  as- 
semblage of  graoes  \  a  woman  iBjine  who 


with  a  striking  figure  unites  shape  ^d 
symmetry ;  a  woman  is  handsome  who  has 
good  features,  and  pretty  if  with  symme- 
try of  feature  be  united  delicacy.  The 
beautiful  is  determined  by  fixed  rules ;  it 
admits  of  no  excess  or  defect ;  it  compre. 
hends  regularity,  proportion,  and  a  due 
distribution  of  color,  and  every  particular 
which  can  engage  the  attention:  iheihu 
must  be  coupled  with  a  certain  grandeur 
of  figure;  it  is  incompatible  with  that 
which  is  small ;  a  little  woman  can  nevei 
be  fine:  the  handsome  is  a  general  assem- 
blage of  what  is  agreeable ;  it  is  marked 
by  no  particular  characteristic,  but  the 
absence  of  all  deformity :  prettinesa  is  al- 
ways coupled  with  simplicity,  it  is  incom- 
patible with  that  which  is  large;  a  tall 
woman  with  masculine  features  cannot 
be  pretty.  Beauty  is  peculiarly  a  female 
peiiection  ;  in  the  male  sex  it  is  rather  a 
defect ;  a  roan  can  scarcely  be  beautiful 
without  losing  his  manly  characteristics, 
boldness  and  energy  of  mind,  strength 
and  robustness  of  limb:  but  though  a 
man  may  not  be  beautiful  or  pretty,  he 
may  be  fine  or  handaome. 

There  is  nothing  tliat  makes  its  way  more  di- 
rectly to  the  soul  than  beauty^  which  immedi- 
ately dilTases  a  secret  satisfaction  and  compla- 
cency through  the  imagination.  Addison. 

When,  In  ordinary  discourse,  we  say  a  man  lias 
a  JIne  head,  a  long  head,  or  a  good  head,  we  ex- 
press ourselves  metaphorically,  and  speak  in  re- 
lation to  his  understanding ;  whereas,  when  we 
say  of  a  woman,  she  has  a^fie,  a  long,  or  a  good 
head,  we  speak  only  in  relation  to  her  commode. 

Addison. 

It  was  obsenred,  of  all  wise  men  living,  he  was 
the  moat  delighted  and  taken  with  handsome 
persons  and^ne  clothes.  CLAaBin>oic. 

**  Indeed,  my  dear,**  says  she, "  you  make  me 
mad  sometimes,  so  yon  do,  with  the  silly  way  yon 
have  of  treating  me  like  a  pretty  idiot.*" 


When  said  in  relation  to  other  ob- 
jects, beautiful,  fine,  pretty,  have  a  strong 
analogy,  with  respect  to  the  objects 
of  nature,  the  beautifiU  is  displayed  in  the 
works  of  creation,  and  wherever  it  ap- 
pears  it  is  marked  by  elegance,  variety, 
harmony,  proportion ;  but  above  all,  that 
softness  which  is  peculiar  to  female  beaU' 
ty:  the^ne,  on  the  contrary.  Is  associated 
with  the  grand,  and  the  pretty  with  the 
simple:  the  sky  presents  either  a  beau- 
iiful  aspect,  or  a  fine  aspect,  but  not  a 
pretty  aspect.    A  rural  scene  is  beautifid 
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when  it  unites  richuestf  and  divcreity  of 
natural  objects  with  superior  cultivation ; 
it  is  fine  when  it  presents  the  bolder  and 
more  impressive  features  of  nature,  con- 
sisting of  rocks  and  mountains;  it  is 
pretty  when,  divested  of  all  that  is  ex- 
traordinary, it  presents  a  smiling  view 
of  nature  in  the  gay  attire  of  shrubs,  and 
many-colored  flowers,  and  verdant  mead- 
ows, and  luxuriant  fields. 

Scenes  must  be  beautiful  which,  daily  viewed, 
Please  daily,  and  whose  novelty  survives 
Loni;  knowledge  and  the  scrutiny  of  years. 

COWPBR. 

There  are  fine  shady  walks  on  all  sides  of 
Messina.  Brydome. 

He  sees  me,  and  at  once,  swift  as  a  bird. 
Ascends  the  neighboring  beech,  there  whisks  his 

brash, 
And  perks  his  ears,  and  stamps  and  cries  aloud, 
With  all  the  prettmetm  of  feigned  alarm. 

COWPER. 

ReatUifid^  fine,  and  pretty^  are  applied 
indilferently  to  works  of  nature  and  art ; 
handgome  mostly  to  those  of  art  only :  n 
beaiUiful  picture,  a  fim  drawing,  a  preUy 
cap,  and  fiandsotne  furniture. 

It  is  observed  among  birds  that  Nature  has 
lavished  all  her  ornaments  upon  the  male,  wlio 
very  often  appears  in  a  most  beautiful  head- 
dress. Addison. 

It  is  executed  in  the  most  masterly  style,  and 
is  indeed  one  of  the  ftnest  remains  of  antiquity. 

BBTDON'E. 

In  the  moral  application  beaiUiful  sen- 
timents have  much  in  them  to  interest 
the  affections  as  well  as  the  understand- 
ing ;  they  make  a  vivid  impression :  fim 
sentiments  mark  an  elevated  mind  and  a 
loftiness  of  conception ;  they  occupy  the 
understanding,  and  afford  scope  for  re- 
flection ;  they  make  a  strong  impression : 
pretty  ideas  are  but  pleasing  associations 
or  combinations  that  only  amuse  for  the 
time  being,  without  pcoducing  any  lasting 
impression.  We  may  speak  of  a  beauti- 
ful  poem,  although  not  a  beautiful  tnig- 
cJy ;  but  v^fim  tragedy,  and  2l  pretty  com- 
edy. Imagery  may  be  beauti/id  and  fine, 
but  seldom  pretty. 

Providence,  in  its  economy,  regards  the  whole 
system  of  time  and  things  together,  so  that  we 
cannot  discover  the  beautiful  connections  be- 
tween incidents  which  lie  widely  separated  in 
time.  Addiboji. 

The  UnMt  works  of  invention  and  imagination 
(f  e  of  Very  little  weight  when  put  in  the  balance 
with  what  nflnet  and  exalts  the  rational  mind. 

Addison. 


An  Innocent  creature,  who  would  start  at  the 
name  of  strumpet,  may  think  it  pr«Uy  to  be 
called  a  mUtress.  Spkctatoe. 

Handaome  conveys  the  id«i  not  only  of 
that  which  is  agreeable  in  appearance, 
but  also  that  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
understanding  and  the  moral  feelings 
from  its  fitness  and  propriety ;  it  is  there- 
fore applied  with  this  collateral  meaning 
to  moral  circumstances  and  actions,  as  a 
hartdaame  present,  a  handsome  apology. 

A  letter  dated  Sept.  acquaints  me  that  the 
writer,  being  resolved  to  try  his  fortune,  had 
£ssted  all  that  day,  and,  that  he  might  be  sure 
of  dreaming  upon  something  at  night,  procured 
a  handsome  slice  of  bride-cake.        Spectator. 

Longinus  excuses  Homer  very  handmtmely, 
when  he  says  the  poet  made  his  gods  like  men, 
that  he  might  make  his  men  appear  like  the 
gods.  Addison. 

BECOMING,  DECENT,  SEEMLY,  FIT, 
SUITABLE. 

BECOMING,  from  become,  compounded 
of  be  and  come,  signifies  coming  in  its 
place.      DECENT,  in  French  decent,  in 
I  Latin  <fetww,  participle  of  deceo,  from  the 
I  Greek  Boku,  and  the  Chaldee  dcca,  to  bc- 
!  fcicom,  signifies  the  quality  of  beseeming 
I  and  befitting.    SEEMLY,  or  SEEMLIKE, 
I  signifies  likely  or  pleasant  in  appearance. 
FIT,  in  French  fait,  Latin  factum,  parti- 
ciple of  fado,  to  do,  signifies  done  as  it 
ought  to  be.     SUITABLE,  from  to  suit, 
signifies  able  to  mit ;  and  mii,  in  French 
mite,  Latin  necutus,  comes  from  sequor,  to 
follow,  signifying  to  follow  as  it  ought. 

What  is  becominy  respects  the  manner 
of  being  in  society  such  as  it  ought,  as 
to  person,  time,  and  place.  Decency  re- 
gards the  manner  of  displaying  one's 
self  so  as  to  be  approved  and  respected. 
Seemli7ie88  is  very  similar  in  sense  to  de- 
cency,  but  is  confined  to  such  things  as 
immediately  strike  the  observer,  fttnem 
and  suitableness  relate  to  the  disposition, 
arrangement,  and  order  of  either  behig 
or  doing,  according  to  persons,  things,  or 
circumstances.  The  becominy  consists  of 
an  exterior  that  is  pleasing  to  the  view : 
decency  involves  moral  propriety;  it  is 
regulated  by  the  fixed  rules  of  good- 
breeding:  8esmline88  is  decency  in  the 
minor  morals  or  in  one's  behavior ;  fit- 
ness is  regulated  by  local  circumstances, 
and  suitableness  by  the  established  cos- 
toms  and  usages  of  society.    The  (|r«M 
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of  a  woman  is  becoming  that  renders  her 
|>erson  more  agreeable  to  the  eve ;  it  is 
decent  if  it  in  no  wise  offend  modesty ;  it 
is  unseemly  if  it  in  any  wise  violate  pro- 
priety ;  it  is  ^  if  it  be  what  the  occasion 
requires ;  it  is  suitable  if  it  be  according 
lo  the  rank  and  character  of  the  wearer. 
What  is  becorninff  varies  for  every  in- 
jilividual;  the  age,  the  complexion,  the 
ytature,  and  the  habits  of  the  person 
must  be  consulted  in  order  to  obtain  the 
appearance  which  is  becorninff;  what  be- 
cornea  a  young  female,  or  one  of  fair  com- 
plexion, may  not  become  one  who  is  far- 
ther advanced  in  life,  or  who  has  dark 
features :  decency  and  aeemlinea  are  one 
and  the  same  for  all ;  all  civilized  nations 
have  drawn  the  exact  line  between  the 
decent  and  the  indecent^  although  fashion 
or  false  principles  may  sometimes  draw 
persons  aside  from  this  line :  Jitneaa  va- 
ries with  the  seasons,  or  the  circum- 
stances of  persons ;  what  is  JU  for  the 
winter  is  unfit  for  the  summer,  or  what  is 
/it  for  dry  weather  is  unfit  for  wet ;  what 
is  JU  for  town  is  not  JU  for  the  country ; 
what  is  JU  for  a  healthy  person  is  not  ^ 
for  Okie  that  is  infirm :  m'dableneM  accom- 
modates itnelf  to  the  external  circum- 
stances and  conditions  of  persons;  the 
house,  the  furniture,  the  equipage  of  a 
prince  must  be  guUaUe  to  his  rank ;  the 
retinue  of  an  ambassador  must  be  nwt- 
able  to  the  character  which  he  has  to 
maintain,  and  to  the  wealth,  dignity,  and 
importance  of  the  nation  whose  monarch 
he  represents.  Gravity  becomes  a  judge, 
or  a  clergyman,  at  all  times :  an  unas- 
Muming  tone  is  becoming  in  a  child  when 
he  addresses  his  superiors.  Decency  re- 
<|uires  a  more  than  ordinary  gravity  when 
we  are  in  the  house  of  mourning  or 
prayer ;  it  is  indecent  for  a  child,  on  the 
commission  of  a  fault,  to  affect  a  careless 
unconcern  in  the  presence  of  those  whom 
he  baa  offended.  Seemlinen  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  good  manners;  to  be  loud 
or  disputative  in  company  is  unseemly. 
There  is  a  JUness  or  unJUness  in  persons 
for  each  other*s  society :  education^  a 
person  for  the  society  of  the  noble,  the 
wealthy,  the  polite,  and  the  learned. 
There  is  a  sitiiableness  in  people's  tem- 
pers for  each  other ;  such  a  suUability  is 
particularly  requisite  for  those  who  are 
destined  to  live  together :  selfish  people, 


with  opposite  tastes  and  habits,  can  nev 
er  be  suUable  companions. 

Nothing  ought  to  tw  held  laudable  or  beeont' 
ing  but  wliAt  nature  itaelf  should  prompt  us  te 
think  so.  Stiblb. 

A  OoUiic  bishop,  perhaps,  thought  it  proper  tb 
repeat  sucli  a  form  in  such  particular  shoes  or 
slippers ;  another  fiuicled  it  would  be  very  de- 
cent if  such  a  part  of  pubUc  devotions  were  per- 
formed with  a  mitre  on  his  head.  Addison 

I  am  a  woman  lacking  wit 
To  make  a  eeemly  answer  to  such  persons. 

SHAXarBARS. 

To  the  wiser  Judgment  of  God  it  must  be  left 
to  determine  what  Is  ^  to  be  bestowed,  and 
what  to  be  withheld.  Blaib. 

Raphael,  amidst  his  tenderness  and  Aieudship 
for  man,  shows  such  a  dignity  and  condescension 
in  all  his  speech  and  behavior  as  are  euUable  to 
a  superior  nature.  Addisoh. 

BECOMING,  COMELY,  GRACEFUL. 

BECOMINCf,  V.  Becoming,  decent. 
COMELY,  or  eome  like^  signifies  coming 
or  appearing  as  one  would  have  it. 
GRACEFUL  signifies  full  of  grace. 

These  epithets  are  employed  to  mark 
in  general  what  is  agreeable  to  the  eye. 
Becoming  denotes  less  than  comdy,  and 
this  less  than  graceful ;  nothing  can  be 
comely  or  graceful  which  is  unbecoming  ; 
although  many  things  are  becoming  which 
are  neither  comely  nor  graceful.  Becom- 
ing respects  the  decorations  of  the  per- 
son, and  the  exterior  deportment ;  comely 
respects  natural  embellishments;  grace- 
ful natural  or  artificial  aooomplishraents: 
manner  is  becoming;  figure  is  comely; 
air,  figure,  or  attitude,  is  graceful. 

The  care  of  doing  nothing  unbeeoming  has 
accompanied  the  greatest  minds  to  their  last 
moments.  Thus  Cssar  gathered  his  robe  about 
him,  that  he  might  not  fkll  in  a  manner  unbe- 
coming of  himself.  Si>pctatob. 

The  camelineee  of  person,  and  the  decency  of 
behavior,  add  infinite  weight  to  what  is  pro- 
nounced by  any  one.  Spectatob. 

He  was  a  very  extraordinary  person ;  and  nev- 
er any  man  in  any  age,  nor,  I  believe,  in  any 
country  or  nation,  rose  in  so  short  a  time  to  such 
greatness  of  honor,  fisme,  and  fortune,  upon  no 
other  advantage  and  recommendation  than  the 
beauty  and  gracefulneee  of  his  person. 

CLABBNDOlf. 

Becoming  is  a  relative  term  depending 
on  the  circumstances  and  condition  of 
the  person:  what  is  unbecoming  in  one 
case  may  not  be  so  in  another,  and  what 
is  becoming  in  one  person  may  not  be  so 
in  another :  what  is  graceftd  is  so  abso> 
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tutely  and  at  all  times,  although  it  may 
not  be  seen  and  acknowledged  without 
the  aid  of  cultiyation. 

He  WM  carried  throngb  the  crowd  with  vast 
ceremony,  and  received  the  homa^  of  the  peo- 
ple with  becoming  dignity.  Bbtdonx. 

To  make  the  acknowledgment  of  a  fitult  in  the 
highest  manner  ffraeefult  It  is  lucky  when  the 
eircmnstanoes  of  the  offender  place  him  above 
uny  ill-consequencea  from  the  resentment  of  the 
person  offended.  Tatlsr. 

TO  BEG,  DE8IIUB. 

BEG,  V.  To  <uk,  beff.  DESIRE,  in 
I>'rench  dMrer^  Latin  dmdero,  comes 
from  detido^  to  fix  the  mind  on  an  object 

To  beg  marks  the  wish ;  to  detire,  the 
will  and  determination.  Beff  is  the  act 
of  an  inferior,  or  one  in  a  subordinate 
condition ;  detire  is  the  act  of  a  superior: 
we  607  a  thing  as  a  favor ;  we  desire  it 
as  a  right :  children  bejff  their  parents  to 
grant  tiiem  an  indulgence ;  parents  derirt 
their  children  to  attend  to  their  business. 

Shell  hang  npon  his  lips,  and  beg  him  tell 
The  story  of  my  passion  o'er  again.     Soutbkkh. 

Once  when  he  was  without  lodging,  meat,  or 
clothes,  one  of  his  flriends  left  a  message,  that  he 
desired  to  see  him  about  nine  in  the  morning. 
Savage  knew  that  it  was  his  Intention  to  assist 
him;  but  was  very  much  disgusted  that  he  should 
presome  to  prescribe  the  hour  of  his  attendance, 
and  I  believe  refhaed  to  see  him.  JoaitsoK. 

TO  BEO,  BESEECH,  SOLICIT,  ENTREAT, 
8UPPUCATE,  IMPLORE,  CRAVE. 

BEG,  v.  To  oak,  beg.  BESEECH,  com- 
pounded of  be  and  teeehy  or  aeek^  is  an  in- 
tensive verb,  signifying  to  seek  strongly. 
SOLICIT,  in  French  soliciier,  Latin  soti- 
eiiOy  is  probably  compounded  of  solum  or 
tohim^  and  cUoy  to  cite,  summon,  appeal 
to,  signifying  to  rouse  altogether.  EN- 
TREAT, compounded  of  en  or  in  and 
treaty  in  French  traiter^  Latin  tracto^  to 
manage,  signifies  to  act  upon.  SUPPLI- 
CATE, in  Latin  suppHcatas^  participle  of 
supplicOf  compounded  of  sup  or  «u6  and 
plicOy  to  foldy  signifies  to  bend  the  body 
down,  in  token  of  submission  or  distress, 
in  order  to  awaken  notice.  IMPLORE, 
in  French  imphrer^  Latin  imploro^  com- 
pounded of  im  or  in  and  ptoro^  to  weep 
or  lament,  signifies  to  act  upon  by  weep- 
ing. CRAVE,  in  Saxon  cravtan^  signi- 
fies to  long  for  earnestly. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  species  of 


asking  {v.  To  ask^  beg\  varied  as  to  the 
person,  the  object,  and  the  manner ;  the 
four  first  do  not  mark  such  a  state  of  de- 
pendence in  the  agent  as  the  three  last : 
to  beg  denotes  a  state  of  want ;  to  besesck^ 
entreaty  and  solicit,  a  state  of  urgent  ne- 
cessity ;  supplicate  and  impiore,  a  state  of 
abject  distress ;  crave,  the  lowest  state  of 
physical  want :  one  begs  with  importunity  * 
beseeches  with  earnestness ;  entreats  by  the 
force  of  reasoning  and  strong  represen. 
tation :  one  solicits  by  virtue  of  one*8  in- 
terest, supplicates  by  an  humble  address ; 
implores  by  every  mark  of  dejection  and 
humiliation.  Begging  is  the  act  of  the 
poor  when  they  need  assistance :  bes^cK- 
ing  and  entreating  are  resorted  to  by 
friends  and  equals  when  they  want  to 
influence  or  persuade,  but  besee(^ng  is 
more  urgent,  entreating  more  argumenta- 
tive :  solicitations  are  employed  to  obtain 
favors,  which  have  more  respect  to  the 
circumstances  than  the  rank  of  the  solic- 
itor: supplicaiing  and  imploring  are  re- 
sorted to  by  sufferers  for  the  relief  of 
their  misery,  and  are  addressed  to  those 
who  have  the  power  of  averting  or  in- 
creasing the  calamity:  craving  is  the 
consequence  of  longing;  it  marks  an 
earnestness  of  supfiication;  an  abject 
state  of  suffering  dependence.  Those 
who  are  too  idle  to  work  commonly  have 
recourse  to  begging:  a  kind  parent  will 
sometimes  rather  beseech  an  undutlful 
child  to  lay  aside  his  wicked  courses, 
than  plunge  him  deeper  into  guilt  by  an 
ill-timed  exercise  of  authority :  when  we 
are  entreated  to  do  an  act  of  civility,  it  is 
a  mark  of  unkindness  to  be  heedless  to 
the  wishes  of  our  friends ;  gentlemen  in 
office  are  perpetually  exposed  to  the  solie- 
itations  of  their  friends,  to  procure  for 
themselves,  or  their  connections,  places 
of  trust  and  emolument ;  a  slave  sttppli- 
cotes  his  master  for  pardon  when  he  has 
offended,  and  implores  his  mercy  to  miti- 
gate, if  not  to  remit  the  punishment ;  a 
poor  wretch,  suffering  with  hunger,  craves 
a  morsel  of  bread. 

What  more  advance  can  mortals  make  In  lin, 
So  near  perfection,  who  with  blood  begin? 
Deaf  to  the  calf  that  lies  beneath  the  knife, 
Looks  up,  and  firom  the  butcher  begs  her  life  ? 

DaTDSH. 

Modesty  never  rages,  never  murmurs,  nevet 
poute.  when  it  is  ill-treated ;  It  pines,  it  beseech* 
esj  it  languishes. 
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As  money  collected  by  sabscription  la  »<.^»<.-- 
riiy  received  in  small  sums.  Savage  was  never 
able  to  send  his  poems  to  the  press,  but  for  many 
years  conUnned  his  BoHoUaHan^  and  squandered 
whatever  he  obtained.  Jobnson. 

For  whom  the  merchant  spread  his  silken  stores, 

Can  she  erUreai  fDr  bread,  and  want  the  needful 

raiment?  Rowe:  Jaii6 Shor6. 

Savage  wrote  to  Lord  Tyrconnel,  not  in  a  style 
3f  wppUoation  snd  respect,  bnt  of  reproach, 
menace,  and  contempt.  Johnson. 

1st  then  so  hard,  Monimia,  to  for^ve 
A  flNilt,  where  humble  love,  like  mine,  imploret 
thee  ?  Otwat. 

For  my  past  crimes,  my  foribit  life  receive, 
No  pi^  for  my  sufferings  here  I  cravSt 
And  only  hope  forgiveness  in  the  grave. 

Rowe:  Jans  Shore. 

TO  BEGIN,  COMMENCE,  ENTER  UPON. 

BEGIN,  in  German  i^jn'wim,  is  com- 
pounded of  be  and  ffinnen^  probably  a  fre- 
quentative offfeheriy  to  go,  signifying  to  go 
first  to  a  thing.  COMMENCE,  in  French 
eommeneeTy  is  not  improbably  derived  from 
the  Latin  commendo,  signifying  to  betake 
one*8  self  to  a  thing.  ENTER,  in  Latin 
intrdy  within,  signifies,  with  the  preposi- 
tion UPON,  to  go  into  a  thing. 

Begin  and  commence  are  so  strictly  al- 
lied in  signification,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
discover  the  difference  in  their  appHca- 
tion,  although  a  minute  difference  does 
exist.  To  begin  respects  the  order  of 
time;  to  eommence^  the  exertion  of  setting 
about  a  thing:  whoever  begins  a  dispute 
is  termed  the  aggressor ;  no  one  should 
commence  a  dispute  unless  he  can  calcu- 
late the  consequences,  and  as  this  is  im- 
practicable, it  is  better  never  to  commence 
disputes.  Begin  is  opposed  to  end ;  com- 
mence to  complete:  a  person  begins  a  thing 
with  a  view  of  ending  it ;  he  commences  a 
thing  with  a  view  of  completing  it.  To 
begin  is  either  transitive  or  Intransitive ; 
to  commence  is  mostly  transitive :  a  speak- 
er begins  by  apologizing;  he  commences 
his  speech  wiUi  an  apology:  happiness 
frequently  ends  where  prosperity  begins  ; 
whoever  commences  any  undertaking,  with- 
out estimating  his  own  power,  must  not 
expect  to  succeed.  To  begin  is  used  ei- 
ther for  things  or  persons ;  to  commence 
for  persons  only:  all  things  have  their 
beginning;  in  order  to  effect  anything,  we 
must  make  a  commencement:  a  word  be- 
gins with  a  particular  letter,  or  a  line  be- 
gins with  a  particular  word ;   a  person 


commences  his  career.  Lastly,  begin  is 
more  colloquial  than  commence:  thus  we 
say,  to  begin  the  work ,-  to  commence  the 
operation :  to  begin  one*s  play ;  to  eony 
mence  the  pursuit :  to  begin  to  write ;  to 
commence  the  letter. 

When  beginning  to  act  your  part,  what  can  be 
of  greater  moment  than  to  regidato  yonr  plan  of 
conduct  with  the  most  serious  attention  ? 

Blaie. 

By  the  destination  of  his  Creator,  and  the  ne- 
cessities of  his  nature,  man  eommeftces  at  onoe 
an  active,  not  merely  a  coatemplative  being. 

BULUt. 

To  commence  and  enter  upon  are  as 
closely  allied  in  sense  as  the  former 
words;  they  differ  principally  in  appli- 
cation :  to  commence  seems  rather  to  de- 
note the  making  an  experiment ;  to  enter 
u^xm,  that  of  first  doing  what  has  not 
been  tried  before:  we  commence  an  un- 
dertaking; we  enUr  upon  an  employ- 
ment :  speculating  people  are  very  ready 
to  commence  schemes ;  considerate  people 
are  always  averse  to  entering  upon  any 
office  until  they  feel  themselves  fully  ad* 
equate  to  discharge  its  duties. 

If  wit  so  much  flrom  ign'rance  undergo. 
Ah  1  let  not  learning  too  commence  Hs  foe. 

POFl. 

If  any  man  has  a  mhid  to  enter  upon  such  a 
volnntory  abstinence,  it  might  not  be  improper 
to  give  him  the  caution  of  Pythagoras,  in  partic- 
uUu* :  Abetine  a  /obis,  that  is,  say  the  hiter- 
pieters,  *'  meddle  not  with  elections.**  Addison. 

BEHAVIOR,  CONDUCT,  CARRIAGE,  DE- 
PORTMENT, DEMEANOR. 

BEHAVIOR  oomes  from  behave,  com- 
pounded of  be  and  have^  signifying  to 
have  one's  self,  or  have  self-possession. 
CONDUCT,  in  Latin  conductus,  participle 
of  oonducoj  compounded  of  con  or  cum 
and  duco,  to  lead  along,  signifies  leading 
one's  self  along.  CARRIAGE,  the  ab- 
stract of  carry  {v.  To  bear^  carry),  signifies 
the  act  of  carrying  one's  body,  or  one's 
self.  DEPORTMENT,  from  the  Latin 
d^io,  to  carry,  and  DEMEANOR,  from 
the  French  de  mener,  to  lead,  have  the 
same  original  sense  as  the  preceding. 

Behavior  respectB  corporeal  or  mental 
actions;  conduct,  mental  actions;  «ir- 
riage,  deportment,  and  demeanor,  are  dif- 
ferent species  of  behavior.  Behavior  re- 
spects all  actions  exposed  to  the  notice 
of  others ;  conduct  the  general  line  of  a 
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penon^s  moral  proceedings :  we  speak  of 
a  person's  behavior  at  table,  or  in  com- 
pany, in  a  ball-room,  in  the  street,  or  in 
public ;  of  his  conduel  in  the  management 
of  his  private  concerns,  in  the  direction 
of  his  family,  or  in  his  different  relations 
with  his  fellow-creatures.  Behavior  ap- 
plies to  the  minor  morals  of  society; 
■x}t4duei  to  those  of  the  first  moment :  in 
:>ur  intercourse  with  others  we  may  adopt 
a  civil  or  polite,  a  rude  or  boisterous  be- 
havior; in  our  serious  transactions  we 
may  adopt  a  peaceable,  discreet,  or  pru- 
dent, a  rash,  dangerous,  or  mischievous 
conduct.  The  behavior  of  young  people 
in  society  is  of  particular  importance;  it 
should,  above  all  things,  be  marked  with 
propriety  in  the  presence  of  superiors  and 
elders :  the  youth  who  does  not  learn  be- 
times a  seemly  behavior  in  company,  will 
scarcely  know  how  to  con^fiM^'himself  ju- 
diciously on  any  future  occasion. 

The  circumstance  of  life  is  not  that  which  gives 
as  place,  bat  our  beharior  in  that  circomstance 
is  what  should  be  oar  solid  distinction.    Smu. 

Wisdom  is  no  less  necessary  in  religious  and 
moral  than  in  civil  conduoL  Blaoi. 

Carriage  respects  simply  the  manner 
of  carrying  the  body ;  eUportrnenl  includes 
both  the  action  and  the  carriage  of  the 
body  in  perfoiining  the  action ;  demeanor 
respects  only  the  moral  character  or  ten- 
dency of  the  action;  deportment  is  said 
only  of  those  exterior  actions  that  have 
an  immediate  reference  to  others;  de- 
meanor^  of  the  general  behavior  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  circumstances  and  situation 
of  the  individual:  the  carriage  is  that 
part  of  behavior  which  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  attend  to  in  young  persons. 
A  carriage  should  neither  be  haughty  nor 
servile ;  to  be  graceful,  it  ought  to  have 
a  due  mixture  of  dignity  and  condescen- 
sion :  the  deportment  of  a  man  should  be 
suited  to  his  station ;  a  humble  deport- 
ment is  becoming  in  inferiors ;  a  stately 
and  forbidding  aqx>rtment  is  very  unbe- 
coming in  superiors :  the  demeanor  of  a 
man  should  be  suited  to  his  situation; 
the  suitable  demeanor  of  a  judge  on  the 
bench,  or  of  a  clergyman  in  the  pulpit, 
or  when  performing  his  clerical  functions, 
adds  much  to  the  dignity  and  solemnity 
of  the  office  itself.  The  carriage  marks 
the  birth  and  education :  an  awkward  car- 
tiage  stamps  a  man  as  vulgar ;  a  graceful 


carriage  evinces  refinement  and  cuHora 
,  The  deportment  marks  either  the  habitna] 
or  the  existing  temper  of  the  mind :  who- 
ever  is  really  impressed  with  the  solem- 
nity and  importance  of  public  worship 
will  evince  his  impressions  by  a  gravitj 
of  dqportment :  the  demeanor  is  most  com- 
monly used  to  denote  the  present  temper 
of  the  mind ;  as  a  modest  demeaawr  is 
particularly  suitable  for  one  who  is  in  the 
presence  of  the  person  whom  he  haa  of- 
fended. 


He  that  wUl  look  back  upon  all  the  i  . 
ances  he  has  had  in  bin  whole  life,  will  find  he 
has  seen  more  men  capttWic  ui'  the  greatest  em- 
ployments and  perforniitiicc.H,  ilian  such  as  could 
in  the  general  bent  of  their  o*irriage  act  o.her- 
wise  tlum  according  to  their  own  complexion  and 
humor.  SracLS. 

His  iieportmetU  in  this  expedition  was  xoble 
throughout:  to  the  gentleman  a  tur  respect, 
bountiftil  to  the  soldier,  of  unquestionable  cour- 
age hi  himself,  and  rather  fearftd  of  fiune  than 
danger.  Wottor. 

I  have  been  told  the  same  even  of  Mohammed- 
ans,  witli  relation  to  the  propriety  of  their  de- 
meanor in  the  conventions  of  their  erroneoaa 
worship.  TATua 

BBUEF,  CREDIT,  TRUST,  FAITH. 

BELIEF,  from  believe,  in  Saxon  geb(fan^ 
gdeavan^  in  German  glauben^  comes,  in  all 
probability,  from  li^^  as  in  German,  be- 
lieben^  to  please,  and  Latin  libet^  it  pleas- 
eth,  signifying  the  pleasure  or  assent  of 
the  mind.'  CREDIT,  in  French  credU, 
Latin  credits,  participle  of  eredo^  com- 
pounded of  cot\  the  heart,  and  do,  to  give, 
signifies  also  giving  the  heart  TRUST 
is  connected  with  the  old  word  trow,  in 
Saxon  treowian,  German  trauen,  old  Ger- 
man  thravdhn^  thruven,  etc.,  to  hold  true, 
connected  with  the  Greek  Ooppctv,  to  have 
confidence,  signifying  to  depend  upon  as 
true.  FAITH,  in  Latin  Jidei,  from  Jido, 
to  confide,  signifies  also  dependence  upon 
as  true. 

Belief  is  the  generic  term,  the  others 
are  specific;  we  bdieve  when  we  credit 
and  trtut^  but  not  always  vice  vena.  Be- 
lief rests  on  no  particular  person  or 
thing;  but  credit  and  trtut  rest  on  the 
authority  of  one  or  more  individuals. 
Everything  is  the  subject  of  belief  which 
produces  one*s  assent :  the  events  of  hu- 
man life  are  credited  upon  the  authority 
of  the  narrator :  the  words,  promises,  o« 
the  intefprity  of  indlviduiUs  are  tninttii 
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the  power  of  persons  and  the  virtue  of 
things  are  objects  of  faith.  Bdief  and 
creiJit  are  particular  actions  or  senti- 
ments: trust  and  faith  are  permanent 
dispositions  of  the  mind.  Things  are 
entitled  to  our  hdief ;  persons  are  enti- 
tled to  our  credit:  but  people  repose  a 
trt*9t  in  others ;  or  have  a  faith  in  oth- 
ers. Our  belief  or  unbelief  is  not  always 
regulated  by  our  reasoning  faculties  or 
the  truth  of  things :  we  often  believe  from 
presumption,  ignoran.te,  or  passion,  things 
to  be  true  which  are  very  false.  With 
the  bulk  of  mankind,  assurance  goes  far- 
ther than  anything  else  in  obtaining  cred- 
it: gross  falsehoods,  pronounced  with 
confidence,  will  be  credited  sooner  than 
plain  truths  told  in  an  unvarnished  style. 
There  are  no  disappointments  more  se- 
vere than  those  which  we  feel  on  finding 
that  we  have  trusted  to  men  of  base  prin- 
ciples. Ignorant  people  have  commonly 
a  more  implicit /bt^  .*n  any  nostrum  rec- 
ommended to  them  by  persons  of  their 
own  class,  than  in  the  prescriptions  of 
professional  men  regularly  educated. 

Oh !  rve  heard  him  talk 
Like  the  first- bom  child  of  love,  when  every 

word 
Spoke  in  his  eyes,  and  wept  to  be  believed. 
And  all  to  min  me.  Soothiim. 

Oh !  I  will  eredtt  my  Scamandra's  tears ! 
Nor  think  them  drops  of  chance  like  other  wom- 
en's. Lbe. 

Caprieioiis  man !    To  good  or  ill  inconstant. 
Too  much  to  fisar  or  tnut  is  equal  weakness. 

Johnson. 

For  faith  repos'd  on  seas  and  on  the  flatt'ring 

*ky, 
Tliy  naked  corpse  is  doomed  on  shores  unknown 

to  lie.  Dridkn. 

Belief  trtttt^  and  faith  have  a  religious 
application,  which  credit  has  not.  Belief 
is  simply  an  act  of  the  understanding ; 
trust  and  faith  are  active  moving  princi- 
ples of  the  mind.  Belief  does  not  extend 
beyond  an  assent  of  the  mind  to  any  giv- 
?!i  proposition ;  trust  and  faith  impel  to 
iction.  Belief  is  to  trust  and  faith  as 
viuse  to  effect :  there  may  be  belief  with- 
out either  trust  or  faith  ;  but  there  can 
be  no  trust  ov  faith  without  belief:  we  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  God,  who  is  the  crea- 
lor  and  preserver  of  all  his  creatures ; 
we  therefore  trust  in  him  for  his  protec- 
tion of  ourselves :  we  believe  that  Jesus 
Christ  died  for  the  sins  of  men ;  we  have 


therefore /at/A  in  his  redeeming  grace  to 
save  us  from  our  sins.  Bdief  is  common 
to  all  religions :  trust  is  peculiar  to  the 
believers  in  Divine  revelation :  faith  is 
employed  by  distinction  for  the  Christian 
faith.  Belief  is  purely  speculative ;  and 
trust  and  faith  are  operative :  the  former 
operates  on  the  mind ;  the  latter  on  tlie 
outward  conduct.  T'rust  in  God  serves 
to  dispel  all  anxious  concern  about  the 
future.  Theorists  substitute  belief  for 
faith;  enthusiasts  mistake  passion  for 
faith.  True  faith  must  be  grounded  on 
a  right  belief  and  accompanied  with  a 
right  practice. 

The  Epicureans  contented  themselves  with  the 
denial  of  a  Providence,  asserting  at  the  same 
time  the  existence  of  gods  in  general ;  because 
they  would  not  shock  the  common  &«//^/ of  man- 
kind. Addison. 

What  can  be  a  stronger  motive  to  a  firm  k'uet 
and  reliance  on  the  mercies  of  our  Maker,  than 
the  giving  us  his  Son  to  suffer  for  us  ?  ADDI80^. 

The  faith  or  persuasion  of  a  Divine  revelation 
is  a  divine  fisith,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  ob- 
ject of  it,  but  likewise  in  respect  of  the  author 
of  it,  which  is  the  Divine  Spirit.         Tillotson. 

BEND,  BENT. 

Both  abstract  nouns  from  the  verb  to 
bend  ;  the  one  to  express  its  proper,  and 
the  other  its  moral  application:  a  stick 
has  a  BEND;  the  mind  has  a  BENT. 
A  bend  in  anything  that  should  be  straight 
is  a  defect ;  a  bent  of  the  inclination  that 
is  not  sanctioned  by  religion  is  detrimen- 
tal to  a  person^s  moral  character  and 
peace  of  mind.  For  a  vicious  bend  in  a 
natural  body  there  are  various  remedies ; 
but  nothing  will  cure  a  corrupt  bent  of 
the  will  except  religion. 

His  eoward  lips  did  from  their  oolor  fljr, 

And  that  same  eye  whose  bend  does  awe  tba 

world. 
Did  lose  its  lustre.  Srakstbaee. 

The  soul  does  not  always  care  to  be  in  the 
same  bent.  The  feculties  relieve  one  another 
by  turns,  and  receive  an  additional  pleasmns  fi-oia 
the  novelty  of  those  objects  about  which  they  are 
conversant.  Addisok, 

BENEFACTION,  DONATION. 

BEXEFACTIOX,  from  the  Latin  bene* 
facio^  signifies  the  thing  well  done,  oi 
done  for  the  good  of  others.  DONA. 
TION,  from  dono^  to  give  or  present,  sig. 
nifies  the  sum  presented. 

Both  those  term.^  denote  an  act  of 
charity,  !)ut    tin-    former    comprehends 
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toore  thaa  the  latter :  a  henefadio/l^  com- 
preheads  acts  of  personal  service  in  gen- 
eral toward  the  indigent;  dofnaHon  re- 
spects simply  the  act  of  giving  and  the 
thing  given.  Bene/actUmt  are  for  private 
ose ;  dimaiioM  are  for  public  service.  A 
benefaelor  to  the  poor  does  not  confine 
himself  to  the  distribution  of  monej ;  he 
enters  into  all  their  necessities^  consults 
their  individual  cases,  and  suits  his  &m- 
e/aettom  to  their  exigencies;  his  influ- 
ence, his  counsel,  his  purse,  and  his  prop- 
erty are  employed  for  their  good:  his 
donationt  form  the  smallest  part  of  the 
good  which  he  does. 

The  light  and  infliienee  that  the  heaTena  be> 
itow  upon  this  lower  world,  thoiurh  the  lower 
world  cannot  equal  their  b&ne/action^  yet,  with 
a  kind  of  grateftil  return,  it  reflects  thoae  rmyi 
that  it  cannot  reoompenae.  Socmi. 

TItlea  and  lands  giren  to  God  are  never,  and 
plates,  vestments,  and  other  aaored  ntensils,  are 
seldom  consecrated :  yet  certain  it  is  that  after 
the  donaUon  of  them  to  the  church,  it  is  as 
really  a  sacrilege  to  steal  them  as  it  is  to  pall 
down  a  church.  South. 

BENEFICENT,  BOUNTIFUL  OR  BOUN* 
TBOUS,  MUNIFIGSNT|  GENEROUS, 
LIBERAL. 

BENEFICENT,  from  henefacio{v.  Bene- 
fadion).  BOUNTIFUL  signifies  full  of 
bourUy  or  goodness,  from  the  French 
bonis,  Latm  boniiM.  MUNIFICENT,  in 
Latin  munificus,  from  munug  and  faeioy 
signifies  the  quality  of  making  presents. 
GENEROUS,  in  French  ffSnSwx,  Latin 
penerotuSf  of  high  blood,  noble  extraction, 
and  consequently  of  a  noble  character. 
LIBERAL,  in  French  UbSral,  Latin  libe- 
raUi,  from  libera  free,  signifies  the  quality 
of  being  like  a  freeman  in  distinction 
from  a  bondman,  and  by  a  natural  asso- 
ciation, being  of  a  free  disposition,  ready 
to  communicate. 

Bmefieent  respects  everything  done  for 
the  gONod  of  others :  bounty,  munificenee, 
and  generonty  are  species  of  bendkenee: 
liberality  is  a  qualification  of  all  The 
two  first  denote  modes  of  action:  the 
three  latter  either  modes  of  action  or 
modes  of  sentiment  The  sincere  well- 
wisher  to  his  fellow-creatures  is  beneficent 
according  to  his  means ;  he  is  bountiful 
in  proTidmg  for  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  others;  he  is  munificent  in  dis- 
peBStng  favors ;  he  is  generow  in  impart- 


ing his  property;  he  Is  liberal  In  all  he 
does.  Benefiawn  and  bounty  are  chav 
acteristics  of  the  Deity  as  wdl  as  of  hit 
creatures:  mimi/EosNce, ^eneroeify, and Zs^ 
erality  are  mere  human  qualities.  Benef* 
ieence  and  bounty  are  the  peculiar  charao 
teristiGs  of  the  Deity:  with  him  the  will 
and  the  act  of  doing  good  are  oomm&i 
surate  only  with  the  power;  He  was  6« 
nefiemt  to  us  as  our  (>eator,  and  contin 
uea  his  beneficence  to  us  by  his  daily  pre£ 
erration  and  protection ;  to  some,  how 
ever,  he  has  been  more  bountiful  than  to 
others,  by  providing  them  with  an  un- 
equal share  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  The  ben^ioenee  of  man  is  regulated 
by  the  bounty  of  Providence:  to  whona 
much  is  given,  from  him  much  will  b« 
required.  Instructed  by  his  word,  and 
illumined  by  that  spark  of  benevolence 
which  was  infused  into  their  souls  with 
the  breath  of  life,  good  men  are  ready 
to  believe  that  they  are  but  stewards  of 
all  God's  gifts,  holden  for  the  use  of  soch 
as  are  less  bownUJulfy  provided.  They 
will  desire,  as  far  as  their  powers  extend, 
to  imitate  this  feature  of  the  Deity  bj 
bettering  with  their  beneficent  counsel  and 
assistance  the  condition  of  all  who  re- 
quire it,  and  by  gladdening  the  hearts  of 
many  with  their  6otiR/(^  providons. 

The  most  benejteent  of  all  beings  Is  he  who 
hath  an  absolute  flUness  of  peribction  in  hixnael^ 
who  gave  existence  to  the  nniverse,  and  so  can- 
not be  snpposed  to  want  that  whidi  he  oonunn* 
nicated.  Gaovs. 

Hall  I  Unireraal  Lord,  be  bounUoue  Ml 

To  give  OS  only  good.  Miltow. 

Princes  are  nutnificeni,  friends  are 
generonSj  patrons  Uberal,  Munificence  is 
measur^  by  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  thing  bestowed ;  generoeity  by  the 
extent  of  the  sacrifice  made ;  Ub&raUty  by 
the  warmth  and  freedom  of  the  spirit 
discovered.  A  monarch  displays  his  mti- 
nificenee  in  the  presents  which  he  sends 
by  his  ambassadors  to  another  monarch. 
A  generoiue  man  will  waive  his  claim% 
however  powerful  they  may  be,  when  the 
accommodation  or  relief  of  another  is  in 
question.  A  liberal  spirit  does  not  stop 
to  inquire  the  reason  for  giving,  but  gives 
when  the  occasion  offers.  Mwdfieence 
may  spring  either  from  ostentation  or  a 
becoming  sense  of  dignity;  generoeity 
may  spring  either  from  a  generous  tern- 
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per  ;r  an  easy  unoonoera  about  prop- 
ertj ;  Uberality  of  conduct  is  dictated  by 
nothing  b^t  a  warm  heart  and  an  ex- 
panded mind.  Mumficenoe  ia  confined 
•imply  to  giving,  but  we  may  be  gmermu 
in  assisting^  and  libertU  in  rewarding. 


I  etteem  a  habit  of  benignttj  greatly  prefiDraUe 
» in»ii<^Miiee.  Stsslb  ARsa  Cicbbo. 

We  may  with  great  oonfldenoe  and  equal  tmth 
ifflrm,  that  since  there  was  such  a  thing  u  man- 
kind  in  the  world,  there  never  waa  any  heart 
trnly  great  and  generaut  that  was  not  also  ten- 
ler  and  compassionate.  South. 

The  citlsen,  above  all  othw  men,  has  opporta- 
iitiea  of  arriring  at  the  highest  firatt  of  wealth, 
i>  be  Ubantl  without  the  least  eipense  of  a 
Ban's  own  ftxtoaeB 


BKSVWrr,  FAVOR,  KDn>NES8,  aVIUTT. 

BENEFIT  signifies  her«  that  which  is 
done  to  benefit  (v.  Adooniagey  benefit). 
FAVOR,  in  French  faveur^  Latin  fawor 
and /oMo,  to  bear  good-will,  siCTifies  the 
act  flowing  from  good-wiU.  KINDNESS 
signifies  an  action  that  is  kind  (v.  Affee- 
tiomae),  dVILITT  signifies  that  which 
i8eM(«.  0»rt2). 

The  idea  of  an  action  gratidtoosly  per- 
formed for  the  advantage  of  another  is 
eoDunon  to  these  terms.  Benefits  and  fa- 
wn are  granted  by  superiors ;  kvndnmes 
and  cnriMiea  pass  between  equals.  Ben- 
^  serve  to  relieTe  actual  wants:  the 
power  of  conferring  and  the  necessity  of 
receiving  them  constitute  the  relative  dif- 
ference in  station  between  the  giver  and 
the  receiver*  favcm  tend  to  promote  the 
interest  or  convenience;  the  power  of 
giving  and  the  advantage  of  recdving  are 
dependent  on  local  circumstances,  more 
than  on  difference  of  station.  IRndnaKt 
and  emlities  serve  to  afford  mutual  ac- 
commodation by  a  reciprodty  of  kind  of- 
fices on  the  many  and  various  occasions 
which  offer  in  human  life :  they  are  not 
•0  important  as  either  benefite  or /avort, 
but  they  carry  a  charm  with  them  which 
fe  not  possesaed  by  the  former.  Kind- 
nena  are  more  endearing  than  civilities^ 
and  pass  mostly  between  those  who  are 
known  to  each  other:  dvilUies  may  pass 
between  strangers.  Benefits  tend  to  draw 
those  closer  to  each  other  who  by  station 
of  life  are  set  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  each  other :  affection  is  engendered 
in  him  who  benefits,  and  devoted  attach- 
ment in  him  who  is  benefited:  favors  in- 


crease obligation  beyond  its  dne  Ifanltst 
if  they  are  not  asked  and  granted  with 
discretion,  they  may  produce  servility  on 
the  one  hand,  and  haughtiness  on  the 
other.  Kindnesses  are  the  offspring  and 
parent  of  affection;  they  convert  our 
multiplied  wants  into  so  many  enjoy- 
ments :  ehilities  are  the  sweets  which  we 
gather  in  the  way  as  we  pass  along  the 
jottrney  of  life. 

I  think  I  hare  a  right  to  conelnde  that  than 
is  such  a  thing  as  ffenerosUi^  in  the  world. 
Thongfa,  if  I  were  nnder  a  mistake  ia  this,  I 
should  say  as  Cicero  in  relation  to  the  Immor* 
tality  of  the  soul,  1  willingly  eirt  lor  the  cov 
trary  notion  naturally  teaches  people  to  be  nil* 
grateAil  bj  possessing  them  with  a  pfflWaaim 
concerning  their  heneCKtors,  that  tbay  have  na 
revard  to  them  ia  the  ben^^  tbsj  haataw. 

Qaafrm, 

Afawor  well  bestowed  la  atanoat  aa  gnat  aa 
honor  to  him  who  confers  it  aa  to  him  who  re* 
ceires  it.  What,  hideed,  makes  tat  the  aaperiof 
rspntation  of  the  patron  in  thia  case  Is,  that  ha 
anrronnded  wltr  ' 


ia  alwaya  i 

unworthy  candidates.  Tav 

Ingratttode  la  too  baae  to  return  a  kindn§»St 
and  too  prcmd  to  regard  it  Socrzw. 

A  common  eMMv  to  aa  Imperttoent  fellow 
often  drawa  upon  one  a  great  many  unfereseea 
troablea.  Taiua. 

BENEFIT,  BERVICBy  GOOD  OFFICE. 

BENEFIT,  V.  Benefit,  favor,  SERi 
VICE,  V.  Advantage,  benefit.  OFFICE,  in 
French  ofiee,  Latin  ojffieium,  duty,  from 
i^ftdo,  or  ob  and  faeio,  signifies  the  thing 
done  on  another's  account 

These  terms,  like  the  former  («.  Bm- 
efit,faw>r\  agree  in  denoting  some  action 
performed  for  the  good  of  another,  but 
they  differ  in  the  principle  on  which  the 
action  is  performed.  A  ben^  is  perfect- 
ly gratuitous,  it  produces  an  obligation : 
a  service  is  not  altogether  gratuitous ;  it 
is  that  at  least  which  may  be  expected, 
though  it  cannot  be  demanded :  a  ffooa 
offlce  is  between  the  two;  it  is  in  part 
gratuitous,  and  in  part  such  as  one  may 
reasonably  expect  Benefits  flow  from 
superiors,  or  those  who  are  in  a  situation 
to  do  good,  and  services  from  inferiors  or 
equals ;  but  ffood  offices  are  performed  by 
equals  only.  Princes  confer  bennfU  on 
their  subjects ;  subjects  perform  strvicts 
for  their  princes ;  neighbors  do  good  qffUm 
for  each  other.  Bmefits  are  sometime^ 
the  reward  of  services :  good  offices  pro. 
duce  a  return  from  the  recover.    Sens 
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lUa  consist  of  such  things  as  serve  to  re- 
lieve the  diflBcuIties,  or  advance  the  inter- 
ests, of  the  receiver :  servicet  consist  in 
those  acta  which  tend  to  lessen  the  trou- 
ble, or  increase  the  ease  and  convenience, 
of  the  person  served :  ffood  offica  consist 
in  the  employ  of  one*s  credit,  influence, 
and  mediation  for  the  advantage  of  an- 
other; it  is  a  species  of  voluntary  ser- 
rice.  It  is  a  great  henefii  to  assist  an 
smbarrassed  tradesman  out  of  his  dlflS- 
Bulty :  it  is  a  great  service  for  a  soldier  to 
fave  the  life  of  his  commander,  or  for  a 
friend  to  open  the  eyes  of  another  to  see 
bis  danger :  it  is  a  good  cffiee  for  any  one 
to  interpose  his  mediation  to  settle  dis- 
putes and  heal  divisions.  It  is  possible 
to  be  loaded  with  henefiU  so  as  to  affect 
one*!  independence  of  character.  Ser- 
meet  are  sometimes  a  source  of  dissat- 
isfaction and  disappointment  when  they 
do  not  meet  with  the  remuneration  or  re- 
turn which  they  are  supposed  to  deserve. 
Good  ijffiea  tend  to  nothing  but  the  in- 
crease of  good-will  Those  who  perform 
them  are  too  independent  to  expect  a  re- 
turn, and  those  who  receive  them  are  too 
sensible  of  their  value  not  to  seek  an  op- 
portunity for  making  a  return. 

I  have  often  pleased  myself  with  considering 
the  two  kinds  of  benefits  which  accrue  to  tlie 
pablic  firom  theie  my  speculations,  and  which, 
were  I  to  speak  after  the  manner  of  logicians,  I 
iboold  distingniflh  into  the  material  and  formal. 

AoDiaoK. 

Cicero,  whose  learning  and  «erv<OM  to  his 
country  are  so  well  known,  was  inflamed  by  a 
passion  fbr  glory  to  an  extravagant  degree. 

HoQBn. 

There  are  several  persons  who  have  many 
pleasures  and  entertainments  in  their  possession 
which  they  do  not  enjoy.  It  is  tlierefbre  a  kind 
and  good  office  to  acquaint  them  with  their  own 
happiness.  Tatucii. 

BENEVOLBNCEy  BENEFICENCK. 

BENEVOLENCE  is  literally  well  wiD- 
feg.  BENEFICENCE  is  literally  well 
^\>ir.g.  The  former  consists  of  intention, 
the  latter  of  action:  the  former  is  the 
cause,  the  latter  the  result.  Benevolence 
may  exist  without  bene/ioence  ;  but  beneji- 
eence  always  supposes  benevoUnee  ;  a  man 
is  not  said  to  be  beneficent  who  does  good 
from  sinister  views.  The  benevolent  man 
enjoys  but  half  his  happiness  if  he  can- 
not be  beneficent ;  yet  there  will  still  re- 
inain  to  him  an  ample  store  of  enjoyment 


in  the  contemplation  of  others*  I  _ , 
that  man  who  is  gratified  only  witli  tliil 
happiness  which  he  himself  U  the  instro- 
ment  of  producing,  is  not  enHtled  to  tht 
name  of  benevolent.  As  benevolmct  is  an 
affair  of  the  heart,  and  bencficeaoe  of  thi 
outward  couduct,  the  former  is  oonffaied 
to  no  station,  no  rank,  no  degree  of  ed- 
ucation or  power:  the  poor  may  be  be- 
nevolent as  well  as  the  rich,  the  unlearned 
as  the  learned,  the  weak  as  well  as  the 
strong :  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  is  con 
trolled  by  outward  circumstances,  and  it 
therefore  principally  confined  to  the  rich, 
the  powerful,  the  wise,  and  the  learned 

The  pity  which  arises  on  sight  of  persons  la 
distress,  and  the  satisflsction  of  mind  which  to  tha 
consequenoe  of  having  removed  them  into  a  hap* 
pier  state,  are  Instead  of  a  thousand  argnmenti 
to  prove  such  a  thing  as  a  diainlerested  MnemK 
lenee.  Gaova. 


He  that  haolahes  gratitude  fhm  among  men* 
hy  so  doing  stops  up  the  stream  of  ben^/benee: 
for  though,  in  conferring  kindness,  a  truly  gen- 
erous man  doth  not  aim  at  a  return,  yet  he  looks 
to  the  qualittes  of  the  person  obliged.      Owrs 

BENEVOLENCE,  BENIONTTT,  HUMAN- 
ITY, KINDNESS,  TENDERNESS.     ' 

BENEVOLENCE,  v.  JBenevolenee.  BB- 
NI6NITY,  in  Latin  benignitM,  from  beme 
and  ffigno^  signifies  the  quality  or  dispoei« 
tion  for  produdng  good.  HUMANITY, 
in  French  humanite^  Latin  hwnamioM, 
from  kumanuB  and  homo^  signifies  the 
quality  of  belonging  to  a  man,  or  having 
what  is  common  to  man.  KINDNESS^ 
from  kind  («.  Affectionate).  TENDER- 
NESS,  from  tender ^  is  in  Latin  tener,  Greek 
rtpfiv. 

Benevolenoe  lies  in  the  will,  beniffniijf  ia 
the  disposition  or  frame  of  mind;  An- 
manity  lies  in  the  heart;  kindnen  and 
tenderness  in  the  affections:  benevolenes 
indicates  a  general  good-will  to  all  man- 
kind; benignity  particular  goodness  o* 
kindness  of  disposition;  kwnamty  is  t 
general  tone  of  feeling;  kindness  and 
tenderness  are  particular  modes  of  feek 
ing.  Benevolence  consists  in  the  wish  or 
intention  to  do  good ;  it  is  confined  to  no 
station  or  object :  the  benevolent  man  may 
be  rich  or  poor,  and  hiA  benevolence  will 
be  exerted  wherever  there  is  an  opportu- 
nity of  doing  good ;  benignity  is  mostly 
associated  with  the  power  of  daing  good, 
and  is  actually  exerted  or  dtspli^ed  iji 
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the  actiofu  or  looks.  Benevolence  in  its 
fullest  setae  is  the  sum  of  moral  excel- 
lence, and  oomprehenda  every  other  vir- 
tue; when  taken  in  this  acceptation,  be- 
Hignity^  bmnamtyj  kindnen^  and  tender- 
men  are  but  modes  of  benevolence.  Be- 
ngsxientn  and  benignity  tend  to  the  com- 
municating of  happiness;  humanity  is 
concerned  in  the  removal  of  evil.  Be- 
nevoleniee  is  common  to  the  Creator  and 
his  creatures ;  it  differs  only  in  degree ; 
(he  former  has  the  knowledge  and  power 
as  well  as  the  will  to  do  good ;  man  often 
has  the  will  to  do  good,  without  having 
the  power  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Beniff- 
mty  is  ascribed  to  the  stars,  to  heaven, 
or  to  princes ;  ignorant  and  superstitious 
people  are  apt  to  ascribe  their  good  fort- 
one  to  the  benign  influence  of  the  stars 
rather  than  to  the  gracious  dispensations 
of  Providence,  ffvnumity  belongs  to  man 
only ;  it  is  his  peculiar  characteristic,  and 
ought  at  all  times  to  be  his  boast ;  when 
he  throws  off  this  his  distinguishing 
badge,  he  loses  everything  valuable  in 
him  ;  it  is  a  virtue  that  is  indispensable 
in  his  present  suffering  condition:  hu- 
umniUf  is  as  universal  in  its  application 
is benevolence;  wherever  there  is  distress, 
kumaniiy  flies  to  its  relief.  Kindness  and 
lendemesK  are  partial  modes  of  affection, 
confined  to  those  who  know  or  are  related 
to  each  other:  we  are  kind  to  friends 
and  acquaintances,  tender  toward  those 
who  are  near  and  dear:  kindness  is  a 
mode  of  affection  most  fitted  for  social 
beings ;  it  is  what  every  one  can  show, 
and  every  one  is  pleased  to  receive :  ten^ 
iemess  is  a  state  of  feeUng  that  is  occa- 
tkmally  acceptable:  the  young  and  the 
vffak  demand  tenderness  from  those  who 
titiind  in  the  closest  connection  with  them, 
b'lt  this  feeling  may  be  carried  to  an  ex- 
cess, so  as  to  injure  the  object  on  which 
it  is  fixed. 

I  luc9%  heard  uj.that  Pope  Clenient  XI.  oev- 
br  puses  throDjsh  the  people,  who  always  kneel 
In  crowds  and  ask  his  benediction,  but  the  tears 
■re  seen  to  flow  from  his  eyes.  This  must  pro- 
ceed from  an  imagination  that  he  is  the  father  of 
■Q  these  people,  and  that  he  is  touched  with  so 
wHnsire  a  benevoleneet  that  it  breaks  out  into 
a  psislon  of  tears.  Tatlxr. 

A  constant  heni{ynUy  In  commerce  with  the 
reit  ef  tba  world,  which  ought  to  run  through 
■II  a  nmli  aotloaa,  has  effects  more  useftil  to 
tiMise  whom  joo  obli^  sii4  is  10M  ostentatious 
•u  fovTiflf.  Tatluu 


The  greatest  wits  I  have  i 
men  eminent  for  their  humanUy         Admso*. 

Benejtcenoe^  would  ttte  followers  of  Epicurm 
say,  is  all  founded  ou  weakness  ;  and  whatovef 
be  pretended,  the  Iriad^MM  that  passeth  bekweaa 
men  auid  men  is  by  every  man  directed  to  hiin* 
self.  This,  it  roust  be  conCessed,  is  of  a  piece 
with  that  hopeful  phikNophy  which,  luiviuf 
patched  man  up  out  of  the  ftiur  elements,  at> 
tributes  his  being  to  chance.  Urovk. 

Dependence  is  a  perpetual  call  upon  A«k  Mani^^ 
and  a  greater  incitement  to  tenderness  and  xn^ 
than  any  other  motive  whatsoever.       Adoboii 

BENT,  CUBVED,  CKOOKED,  AWBY.  ' 

BENT,  from  bend^  in  Saxon  betidan,  is 
a  variation  of  wtmi,  in  the  sea  phraseoi. 
ogy  wendf  in  German  windeny  etc.,  from 
the  Hebrew  onad^  to  wind  or  turn. 
CURVED  is  in  Latin  eurvt*s,  in  Greek 
Koprocy  ^£olic^  KvproQ,  CROOKED,  v. 
Awkward,  AWRY  is  a  variation  of 
writhed :  v.  To  turn. 

Bent  is  here  the  generic  term,  all  the 
rest  are  but  modes  of  the  bent:  what 
is  beni  is  opposed  to  that  which  is 
straight;  things  may  therefore  be  betU 
to  any  degree,  but  when  curved  they  are 
beni  only  to  a  small  degree ;  when  crook* 
ed  they  are  bent  to  a  great  degree:  a 
stick  is  beni  any  way ;  it  is  curved  by  be- 
ing bent  one  specific  way ;  it  is  crooked 
by  beins  beni  different  ways.  Things 
may  be  beni  by  accident  or  design ;  they 
are  curved  by  design,  or  according  to 
some  nUe;  they  are  crooked  by  accident 
or  in  violation  of  some  rule :  a  stick  is 
bent  by  the  force  of  the  hand ;  a  line  is 
curved  so  as  to  make  a  mathematical  fig- 
ure ;  it  is  crooked  so  as  to  lose  all  figure : 
awry  marks  a  species  of  crookednees^  but 
crooked  is  applied  as  an  epithet,  and 
awry  is  employed  to  characterize  the  ac' 
tion ;  henoe  we  speak  of  a  crooked  thing, 
and  of  sitting  or  standing  awry. 

And  when,  too  closely  pressed,  she  qnits  the 

ground. 
From  her  beni  bow  slie  sends  a  backward  wound. 

Drtdeh. 

Another  thing  observable  in  and  firom  the 
spote  is,  that  they  describe  varions  paths  or  lines 
over  the  sun,  sometimes  straight,  aometlmet 
curved  toward  one  pole  of  the  sun.       DBaaasb 

It  is  the  ennobling  office  of  the  understanding 
to  correct  the  fkllacious  and  mistaken  reports  of 
the  senses,  and  to  assure  us  that  the  staff  in  the 
water  is  straight,  though  our  eye  would  tell  us  it 
is  crooked.  Soora. 

Preventing  ikte  directs  the  lance  awrv^ 
W^h,  ^lancin^,  onl^  miiilc'd  Achafeer  ttl^ 
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,  KABf  nfCUNATION,  PREPOS- 
SESSION. 

BKST,9.jBmd,6enL  BIAS,in French 
luMt,  signifies  a  weight  fixed  on  one  side 
•f  a  bowl  in  order  to  turn  its  course  that 
way  toward  which  the  biat  leans,  from 
the  Greek  put,  force.  INCLINATION, 
In  French  ineUnaUon^  Latin  indinaiiot 
from  {fuUnOy  Greek  cXivw,  signifies  a 
leaning  toward  PREPOSSESSION,  com- 
pounded  of  pre  and  /xwHtmon,  signifies 
the  taking  pouessum  of  the  mind  preii« 
ously,  or  beforehand. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  prepondera- 
un%  influence  on  the  mind.  Bent  is  ap- 
plied to  the  will,  aif eetion,  and  power  in 
general ;  hku  solely  to  the  Judgment ;  in^ 
dinaHon  and  prqHmmnom  to  tibe  state  of 
the  feelings.  The  bmt  includes  the  gen- 
eral state  of  the  mind,  and  the  object  on 
which  it  fixes  a  regard :  Mot,  the  partic- 
ular influential  power  which  sways  the 
(Udgfaig  faculty:  the  one  is  absolutely 
eonsidered  with  regard  to  itself;  the  oth. 
er  relatiTely  to  its  results  and  the  object 
It  acts  upon.  Bent  is  sometimes  with 
regard  to  biae^  as  cause  is  to  effect;  we 
may  frequently  trace  in  the  particular 
bent  of  a  person^s  likes  and  dislikes  the 
principal  biat  which  determines  his  opin- 
ions. IneUnaOon  is  a  faint  kind  of  bent ; 
pr^xmeteion  is  a  weak  species  of  biae: 
an  inclination  is  a  state  of  something, 
namely,  a  state  of  the  feelings : 
•urn  is  an  actual  something,  name) 
thing  that  prtponeeaee. 

We  may  discover  the  bent  of  a  person^s 
mind  in  his  gay  or  serious  UKiments;  in 
his  occupations,  and  in  his  pleasures ;  in 
some  p^sons  it  Is  so  strong,  that  scarce- 
ly an  action  passes  which  is  not  more  or 
less  influenced  by  it,  and  even  the  exte- 
rior of  a  man  will  be  under  its  control : 
In  all  disputed  matters  the  support  of  a 
party  will  operate  more  or  less  to  bias 
the  minds  of  men  for  or  agidnst  particu- 
lar men,  or  particular  measures :  when  we 
are  attached  to  the  party  that  espouses 
the  cause  of  religion  and  good  order,  this 
bias  is  in  some  measure  commendable 
and  salutary :  a  mind  without  inclination 
would  be  a  blank,  and  whore  indinaiion 
Ifl,  there  is  the  groundwork  for  prepay 
feanon.  Strong  minds  will  be  strongly 
betd^  and  labor  under  a  strong  bin;  but 


prmnee- 
tmely,  the 


there  Is  no  mind  so  weak  and  powertesi 
as  not  to  have  its  indinoHonM^  and  none 
so  perfect  as  to  be  without  Its  prqtone^ 
none  :  the  mind  that  has  virtuous  mditui. 
tiom  will  hepreponeeaed  in  favor  of  every- 
thing that  leans  to  virtue's  side:  it  were 
well  for  mankind  were  this  the  only^^r^. 
ponemon;  but  in  the  present  mixture 
of  truth  and  error,  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  n^iaX  preponemont  as  dangerous 
anticipations  of  the  judgment:  if  their 
object  be  not  perfectly  pure,  or  their 
force  be  not  qualified  by  the  restrictive 
powers  of  the  judgment^  much  evil 
springs  from  their  abuse. 

Serrlle  intUnaUont^  and  gro«  lore, 

Tbs  guilty  bem$  of  tIcIoiu  appetite.       Havabk 

Hm  choioe  of  man's  will  la  indeed  nnoertala, 
becaoae  in  many  thingi  free ;  bat  yet  there  an 
certain  habits  and  principles  in  the  sonl  that  bav« 
some  kind  of  sway  npon  it,  apt  to  Mm  it  mpra 
one  way  than  another.  Sooni. 

Tis  not  indulging  prirate  ineUnaUon^ 
The  seUlah  passions,  that  sostains  the  worid. 
And  lends  its  mler  grace.  Thomsoi^ 

I  take  it  for  a  role,  that  in  marriase  the  cUef 
business  is  to  aoqnire  a  prepoeaeeeion  in  tSsror 
of  each  other. 


TO  BEREAVE,  DEPRIVE,  STRIP. 

BEREAVE,  in  Saxon  bereafian,  Ger. 
man  beravben^  etc.,  is  compounded  of  be 
and  rea)oe  or  rob^  Saxon  reafan^  German 
rouften,  low  German  roo/en^  etc.,  Latin 
r<^na  and  r<q>iOf  to  catch  or  seize,  sig* 
nifying  to  take  away  contrary  to  one's 
wishes  DEPRIVE,  compounded  of  de 
and  prive,  French  priver^  Latin  privo^ 
from  pritnts,  private,  signifies  to  cause 
a  thing  to  be  no  longer  a  man^s  own. 
STRIP  is  in  German  strei/eny  low  Ger- 
man etrdpen^  etroeoen^  Swedish  tftrofva^ 
probably  connected  with  the  Latin  tur 
r^iio. 

To  bereave  expresses  more  than  dqjrivt, 
but  less  than  strip^  which  denotes  a  total 
and  violent  bereavement:  one  is  bereaved 
of  children,  deprived  of  pleasures,  and 
stripped  of  property:  we  are  bereaved  of 
that  on  which  we  set  most  value;  the 
act  of  bereaving  does  violence  to  our  in^ 
clination:  we  are  deprived  of  the  ordina- 
ry comforts  and  conveniences  of  life; 
they  cease  to  be  ours:  we  are  stripped 
of  the  things  wUch  we  most  want ;  we 
are  thereby  rendered,  as  it  were,  naked. 
J)eprtvation»  ars  preJMimtonr  to  bereaif- 
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menia:  if  we  cannot  bear  the  one  patient- 
ly, we  may  expect  to  sink  under  the  oth- 
ei:  common  pnidenee  should  teach  us 
to  look  with  unconcern  on  our  dqariva- 
tioiu:  Christian  faith  should  enable  us 
to  oonaider  every  bereopemeni  as  a  step 
to  perfection ;  that  when  wbripped  of  all 
worldly  goods,  we  may  be  faiTested  with 
those  more  exalted  and  Usting  honors 
which  await  the  faithful  disciple  of 
Christ 

O  ftnt-crested  Being,  uid  thou  great  Word, 
Let  «bere  be  light,  end  light  wee  oter  eU ! 
WhT  em  I  thoe  b€r$a&d\hY  prime  decree? 

MlLTOll. 

Tbodertng  herd !  whoee  ansoceeeeftil  pride 
Th'  immortel  Moaee  in  their  ert  defied ; 
Th*eTenginff  MoMe  of  the  light  of  day 
IktprWa  me  eyee,  end  enatch'd  hie  r€k»  away. 

Fori. 
Alter  the  pnMlcntion  of  her 
(Qoeen  Mary)  wee  ttHpp4d  of  erer:^ 
mark  of  royalty*  * 

BertanH  and  dipnv€  are  appHed  onlj 
to  persons,  Mtrip  may  be  fignratlTdy  ap- 
plied to  things. 

From  the  nneertataity  of  lU^  mereUelB  have 
endeaTwed  to  clnk  the  eetimation  of  Itspleasares, 
and  if  they  oottld  not  etH^  the  ledactioaa  of  Tioe 
of  their  iMneaent  eqjoyment,  at  least  to  load  them 
viththelBarofthdrend.  MACXSiianL 

BS8IDX8y  MORBOVBB. 

BESIDES,  that  is,  by  the  nde,  next  to, 
marks  simply  the  connection  which  sub- 
sists between  what  goes  before  and  what 
follows.  MOREOVER,  that  is,  more 
than  all  dse,  marks  the  addition  of  some- 
thing particular  to  what  has  already  been 
said.  Thus,  in  enumerating  the  good 
qualities  of  an  individual,  we  may  say 
"  he  is  hmdn  of  a  peaceable  disposition." 
On  concluding  any  subject  of  question, 
we  may  introduoe  a  farther  clause  by  a 
moTW9tT,  **^Moreover  we  must  not  for- 
get the  claims  of  those  who  will  suif  er 
by  such  a  change." 

Now,  the  heet  way  In  the  world  for  a  man  to 
eeem  to  be  anything,  b  really  to  be  what  he  would 
leem  to  be.  BttiM^  that  it  ii  many  times  ee 
tronbleeome  to  make  good  the  preieuce  of  a  good 
Velity  ae  to  have  It.  TiixoTMrar. 

It  being  granted  that  God  gorems  the  world, 
ft  will  fouow  also  that  he  does  it  by  means  suit- 
able to  the  natures  of  the  things  that  he  governs ; 
•ad  moriOMT,  man  being  by  nature  a  free,  moral 
egent,  and  so  capable  of  deviating  from  his  duty, 
«s  welt  as  performing  It,  It  )s  necessary  that  he 
itaovld  be  gofemed  ^  lawBi  Soon. 


BBSIDK8,  BXGBFT. 
BESIDES  (v.  Minwver),  which  is  here 
taken  as  a  preposition,  expresses  the  idea 
of  addition.  EXCEPT  expresses  that  of 
exclusion.  There  were  many  there  btridm 
ourselTes ;  no  one  €»etpi  ourselves  will  be 
admitted. 

3se<dee  Impiety,  < 
it,aBttainaepttable 
ilnftil  passions. 


rjmiymKy  nor  eovr  eaa  dwell  with  the 
Supreme  Befaig.  He  is  a  rival  to  none,  he  is  an 
enemy  to  none,  eoaeepf  to  such  ae,  by  rebellion 


his  laws,  seek  enmity  with  I 
TO  BBWAILy  BBMOAM,  LAMKMT. 

BEWAIL  is  compounded  of  be  and 
leai^  which  is  probably  connected  with 
the  word  seoe,  signifying  to  express  sor- 
row. BEMOAN,  compounded  of  be  and 
moan^  siffnifles  to  faidicate  grief  with 
moane.  LAMENT,  in  French  lammter, 
Latin  lamentor  or  kanentmn,  probably 
from  the  Greek  K\av/Mi  and  kXoi w,  to  cry 
out  with  grief. 

All  these  terms  mark  an  expression  of 
pain  by  some  external  sign.  JSneot/  is 
not  so  strong  as  bemoan^  but  stronger 
than  lament;  bewail  and  bemoan  are  ex- 
pressions of  unrestrained  grief  or  an- 
guish: a  wretched  mother  beuaUe  the 
loss  of  her  child ;  a  person  in  deep  dis- 
tress bemoam  his  kiai^d  fate :  lameniaHon 
may  arise  from  simple  sorrow  or  eren 
imaginary  grieyances:  a  sensualist  la^ 
menu  the  disappointment  of  some  ex- 
pected gratification.  BewaU  and  bemoan 
are  always  indecorous  if  not  sinful  ex- 
pressions of  grief,  which  are  inconsistent 
with  the  profession  of  a  Christian ;  they 
are  common  among  the  uncultivated,  who 
have  not  a  proper  principle  to  restrain 
the  intemperance  of  their  feelings.  There 
is  nothing  temporal  which  is  so  dear  to 
any  one  Uiat  he  ought  to  bewail  its  loss ; 
nor  any  condition  of  things  so  distressing 
or  desperate  as  to  make  a  man  bemoan 
his  lot  Lamsntaiion*  are  sometimes  al- 
lowable; the  miseries  of  others,  or  our 
own  infirmilJes  and  sins,  may  justly  be 
lamented. 

Ganaoe  in  Ovid  ftmoolZt  her  mlstortnne  because 
she  wes  deberred  from  performing  this  (ftineral| 
ceremony  to  her  beloved  Macareus.        Pomca. 


ceremony  t 

First  I  bemoan'd  a  w>b1e  husband's  deatt^ 

Tet  Uv*d  with  looking  on  his  images ; 

But  now  n^  last  support  is  gone.    SaasiraAaa 
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When  men  describe  in  what  manner  they  are 
affected  by  pain  and  danger,  they  do  not  dwell 
on  the  pleaaore  of  health  and  the  comfort  of  He- 
cTxrity,  and  then  lament  the  loss  of  these  satis* 
factions ;  the  whole  tnms  upon  the  actual  pains 
which  they  endnre.  Bukkx. 

BIAS,  PREPOSSESSION,  PREJUDICE. 

BIAS,  V.  Beta,  bioH.  PREPOSSES- 
SION, V.  BeiU,  bius.  PREJUDICE,  in 
French  prejudice^  Latin  pn^udieium^ 
i'Ompounded  of  prce^  before,  and  judi- 
awm,  judgment,  aignifieft  a  judgment  be- 
forehand, that  i9,  before  examination. 

Bias  marks  the  state  of  the  mind,  as 
leaning  to  this  or  that  side,  so  as  to  de- 
termine one's  feelings  or  opinions  gener- 
ally; prfpoaaatum  denotes  the  previous 
occupation  of  the  mind  with  some  partic- 
ular idea  or  feeling,  so  as  to  preclude  the 
admission  of  any  other;  prejudice  is  a 
prejudging  or  predetermining  a  matter 
without  knowing  its  merits.  We  may 
be  biased  for  or  against :  we  are  always 
preponessed  in  favor  and  mostly  preju- 
diced  against;  the  feelings  have  mo6tly 
to  do  with  the  bias  and  preponeaaion^  and 
the  understanding  or  judgment  with  the 
prepidice.  Bixu  and  prfpostewion  sup- 
pose a  something  real,  whether  good  or 
otherwise,  which  determines  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  mind,  but  prepuUce  supposes 
a  something  unreal  or  false,  which  mis- 
leads the  judgment :  bias  and  prepona- 
non  may  therefore  be  taken  in  an  indif- 
ferent, if  not  a  good  sense ;  prefudice  al- 
ways in  a  bad  sense :  interest  or  personal 
affection  may  bias,  but  not  so  as  to  per- 
vert either  the  integrity  or  judgment; 
prmaaettiona  may  be  formed  of  persons 
at  first  sight,  but  they  may  be  harmless, 
even  although  they  may  not  be  perfectly 
correct;  prepidiees  prevent  the  right  ex- 
ercise of  the  understanding,  and  conse- 
quently favor  the  cause  of  falsehood,  as 
when  a  person  has  a  prefudiee  against 
another,  which  leads  him  to  misinterpret 
his  actions. 

It  shoald  be  the  principal  labor  of  moral  writ- 
ers to  remove  the  bias  which  inclines  the  wind 
rather  to  prefer  natural  than  moral  endowments. 

HaWK£8W0BTH. 

A  man  in  power,  who  can,  without  the  ordinary 

CrepoMMtions  which  stop  tlie  way  to  the  tme 
nowledge  and  service  of  mankind,  overlook  the 
little  distinctions  of  fbrtane,  raise  obscure  merit, 
and  disoonntenance  snocessful  indeoert,  has,  in 
the  minds  of  knowing  men,  the  tigan  of  an  angel 
rather  ttwn  a  man.  Stbslb. 


It  b  the  work  of  a  philoeopher  to  be  every  di^ 

sabdning  his  passions,  and  laying  aside  his  pr^^ 

udicst.     I  endeavor  at  least  to  look  npon  men 

and  their  actions  only  as  an  impartial  spectstor. 

SracTAToa. 

TO  BIND,  TIE. 

BIND,  in  Saxon,  etc.,  binden^  is  con. 
nected  with  the  word  imW,  to  denote  the 
manner  of  fastening,  namely,  by  winding 
round.  TIE,  in  Saxon  fton,  low  German 
teheriy  to  draw,  denotes  a  mode  of  fasten- 
ing  by  drawing  or  pulling. 

The  species  of  fastening  denoted  by 
these  two  words  differ  both  in  manner 
and  degree.  Binding  is  performed  by 
circumvolution  round  a  body ;  tyinpy  by 
involution  within  itself.  Some  bodi^ 
are  bound  without  being  tied;  others  are 
tied  without  being  bound:  a  wounded  leg 
is  bounds  but  not  tied;  a  string  is  tied, 
but  not  bound;  a  ribbon  may  sometimes 
be  bound  round  the  head,  and  tied  under 
the  chin.  Binding,  therefore,  serves  to 
keep  several  things  in  a  compact  form 
together ;  tying  may  serve  to  prevent  one 
single  body  separating  from  another:  a 
criminal  is  bound  hand  and  foot;  he  is 
tf£d  to  a  stake.  Binding  and  t^fing  like- 
wise differ  in  degree;  binding  serves  to 
produce  adhesion  in  all  the  parts  of  a 
body ;  tying  only  to  produce  contact  in  a 
single  part:  thus,  when  the  hair  is  bounds 
it  is  almost  enclosed  in  an  envelope: 
when  it  is  tied  with  a  string,  the  ends  are 
left  to  hang  loose. 

Now  are  onr  brows  howad   with   victorious 

wreaths, 
Onr  stem  alarms  are  chang'd  to  raerry  meetings. 
SHAUPSaax. 
A  nattering  dove  npon  the  top  they  tie. 
The  living  mark  at  which  their  anowi  fly. 

DBTDaM. 

A  similar  distinction  is  preserved  in 
the  figurative  use  of  the  terms.  A  bond 
of  union  is  applicable  to  a  large  body 
with  many  component  parts ;  a  ^  of  af- 
fection marks  an  adhesion  between  indi- 
vidual minds. 

As  nature's  tiee  decay ; 
As  duty,  love,  and  honw  Csil  to  sway : 
Fictitious  bnnde,  the  bonde  of  wealth  and  law. 
Still  gather  strength,  and  force  unwilling  awe. 

GOLDSmTH. 

TO  BIND,  OBLIGE,  RXGAOR. 
BIND,  t'.  To  bind,  tie.      OBLIGE,  in 
French  ohligfr,  Ijatin  obligo,  compoonded 
of  06  and  iigo,  signifies  to  tie  up.    fiN* 
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GAGE,  in  French  etigagery  compounded 
of  en  or  in  and  gage^  h.  pledge,  signifies  to 
bind  by  means  of  a  pleidge. 

Bind  is  more  forcible  and  coercive  than 
obiige  ;  oblige  than  engage.  We  are  bound 
by  an  oath,  obliged  by  circumstances,  and 
engaged  by  promises. 

Conscience  binde^  prudence  or  necessity 
9bligeKy  honor  and  principle  engage.  A 
parent  is  bound  no  less  by  the  law  of  his 
conscience,  than  by  those  of  the  commu- 
nity to  which  he  belongs,  to  provide  for 
his  helpless  offspring.  Politeness  obliges 
men  of  the  world  to  preserve  a  friendly 
exterior  toward  those  for  whom  they  have 
no  regard.  When  we  are  engaged  in  the 
service  of  our  king  and  country,  we  can- 
not shrink  from  our  duty  without  expos- 
ing ourselves  to  the  infamy  of  all  the 
world.  We  bind  a  man  by  a  fear  of 
what  may  befall  him ;  we  oblige  him  by 
some  immediate  urgent  motive;  we  en- 
gage him  by  alluring  offers  and  the  pros- 
pect of  gain.  A  debtor  is  bound  to  pay 
by  virtue  of  a  written  instrument  in  law ; 
he  is  obliged  to  pay  in  consequence  of  the 
importunate  demands  of  the  creditor ;  he 
is  engaged  to  pay  in  consequence  of  a 
promise  given.  A  bond  is  the  strictest 
deed  in  law;  an  obligation  binds  under 
pain  of  a  pecuniary  loss ;  an  engagement 
18  mostly  verbal,  and  rests  entirely  on  the 
rectitude  of  the  parties. 

Who  can  be  bound  by  any  lolemn  vow 

To  do  a  murd'rons  deed  ?  Shakbpeake. 

No  man  is  commanded  or  obliged  to  obey  be- 
yond bit  power.  Sorra. 

While  the  Israelites  were  appearing  In  (lod's 
house,  God  himself  engages  to  keep  and  defend 
theirs.  South. 

BISHOPRIC,  DIOCESE. 

BISHOPRIC,  compounded  of  bishop 
and  rick  or  reich^  empire,  signifies  the 
empire  or  government  of  a  bishop.  DI- 
OCESE, in  Greek  SioKiftnCj  compounded 
of  im  and  oucew,  to  administer  through- 
oi^t,  signifies  the  district  within  which  a 
^^emment  is  administered. 

Both  these  words  describe  the  extent  of 
an  episcopal  jurisdiction ;  the  first  with 
relation  to  the  person  who  officiates,  the 
second  with  relation  to  the  charge.  There 
may,  therefore,  be  a  bisftoprie  either  where 
there  are  many  dioceset  or  no  diocese  ;  but 
according  to  the  import  of  the  term,  there 
is  properly  no  dioc^tae  where  there  is  no 


biithoprie.  When  the  jurisdiction  is  mere- 
ly titular,  as  in  countries  where  the  Cath- 
olic religion  is  not  recognized,  it  is  a 
bishopric^  but  not  a  diocese.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  bishopric  of  Rome,  or  that  of 
an  archbishop,  comprehends  all  the  dio- 
ceses of  the  subordinate  bishops.  Hence 
it  arises  that  when  we  speak  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical distribution  of  a  countiy,  we 
term  the  divisions  bishoprics  ;  but  whmi 
wc  speak  of  the  actual  office,  we  term  it 
a  diocese.  England  is  divided  into  a  cer- 
tain number  of  bishopries,  not  dioceses. 
Every  bishop  visits  his  diocese^  not  his 
bishopric^  at  stated  intervals. 

TO  BLAME,  CENSURE,  CONDEMN,  RE- 
PROVE, REPROACH,  UPBRAID. 

BLAME,  in  French  bldmer,  is  connect- 
ed with  blemiry  to  blemish,  signifying  to 
find  a  fault  or  blemish.  CENSURE  {v. 
To  accuse,  cengure).  COyDEMN,  in  Lat- 
in  condemnoy  from  con  and  damnum,  loss 
or  damage,  signifies  literally  to  inflict  a 
penalty  or  to  punish  by  a  sentence.  RE- 
PROVE, from  the  Latin  reprobo,  signifies 
the  contrary  of  probo,  to  approve.  RE- 
PROACH, from  re  and  proche,  near,  sig- 
nifies to  cast  back  upon  or  against  anoth- 
er; and  UPBRAID,  from  up  and  braid 
or  breed,  to  breed  or  hatch  against  one. 

The  expression  of  an  unfavorable 
opinion  of  a  person  or  thing  is  the  ootn- 
mon  idea  in  the  signification  of  these 
terms.  To  Home  is  simply  to  ascribe  a 
fault  to;  to  censure  is  to  express  disap- 
probation: the  former  is  lees  personal 
than  the  latter.  The  thing  more  than 
the  person  is  blamed;  the  person  more 
than  the  thing  is  eenmured.  The  action 
or  conduct  of  a  person  in  any  pardcular 
may  be  blamed,  without  reflecting  on  the 
individual;  but  the  person  is  directly 
censured  for  that  which  is  faulty  in  him- 
self. 

Blame  not  thy  clime,  nor  chide  the  distant  sun  •, 

The  sun  is  innocent,  ttiy  dime  absolved.  YouHa 

He  bopea  be  shall  not  be  oensuired  for  anneoes- 

sary  warmth  upon  sncb  a  sabject.  Cowpia. 

Venial  or  unquestionable  faults,  or 
even  things  that  are  in  themselves  amia- 
ble, may  be  the  subject  of  f}lame,  but  pos- 
itive  faults  are  the  subject  of  censure.  A 
person  may  be  blamed  for  his  good  nat* 
ure,  and  ccnmred  for  his  negligence, 
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Bnt  rm  maoh  to  blams: 
I  hvmbljr  do  beseech  yoa  of  your  pardon 
Fw  too  much  lorlng  yon.  SBAunAAi. 

He  would  be  eorrj  to  itaod  siupeeted  of  haT. 
Ing  eimed  hia  e«fU«rM  at  any  paitkmlar  school. 
His  objfections  are  such  as  natorally  apply  tbem> 
selves  to  schooU  in  generaL  Cowm. 

Persons  are  blamed  in  general  or  qual- 
ified terms,  but  are  ctmured  in  terms 
more  or  less  harsh. 

Now  fttoma  we  moat  the  nuraeUngs  or  the  niine  ? 
rlsted  and  i 


The  children  crooked,  twisted 

Thnmgh  want  of  care,  or  her  whose  winking  eyo 

And  slumbering  osdtaacy  mar  the  brood. 

Oownn. 

Though  ten  times  worse  tbemselTes,  yoa*ll  fre- 
quent view 
Those  who  with  keenest  rage  will  ooiMtfr*  to. 

Oondemny  like  htame,  though  said  of 
personal  matters,  has  more  reference  to 
the  thing  than  the  person;  but  that 
which  is  condemned  is  of  a  more  serious 
nature,  and  produces  a  stronger  and 
more  unfavorable  expression  of  displeas- 
ure or  ^sapprobation,  than  that  which 
is  blamed. 

€Hei^.  And  with 

A  risen  sigh  he  wisheth  yon  in  heav'n. 

Bbt,  And  yon  hi  hell,  as  often  as  he  bean 
.  Owen  CHendower  spoken  ol 

Olet^  I  blame  bim  not ;  at  my  natirtty 
The  front  of  heaT*n  was  fall  of  fiery  shapes. 


For  her  the  jadgment,  umpire  tai  the  strlfc, 
Oondemne,  approTea,  and,  with  a  fkathfbl  voiee. 
Guides  the  decision  of  a  doubtfiil  choice. 

CiowrSR. 

Blame  and  condemn  do  not  necessarily 
require  to  be  expressed  in  words,  but 
censure  must  always  be  conveyed  in  di- 
rect terms. 

He  MofiMd  and  protested,  but  Joined  in  the  plan ; 
He  shared  in  the  plunder,  but  pitied  the  man. 

GOWTSB. 

Would  you  have  me  appland  to  the  world  what 
my  heart  must  internally  eondemnf 

GouMKRa. 

Twere  pity  to  off»nd 
By  useless  eeneure  whom  we  cannot  mend. 

Gowran. 

lUprove  IB  even  more  personal  than 
eentwre.  A  rqnvof  passes  from  one  in- 
dividual to  another,  or  to  a  certain  num- 
ber  of  faidividuals ;  cenmre  may  be  pub- 
lic or  general. 

I  i«ain  find,  sir,  proceeded  he,  that  you  are 
guilty  of  the  same  oflienee  for  which  you  once 
OouMicrni. 


Oeneure  is  the  tax  which  a  man  pays  to  ttia 
public  ibr  being  eminent  ADDnp«. 

Centure  is  frequently  provoked  by  ill- 
nature  or  some  worse  feeling,  or  dictated 
by  ignorance,  as  the  cenguret  of  the  vul- 
gar. 

And  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  olhpring  to  the  skies; 
He  tried  each  art,  repro9*d  each  dull  delay, 
Allur'd  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

GouMim. 

A  man  thus  armed  (with  assurance),  if  his 
words  or  actions  are  at  any  tbne  mistoterpreted, 
retires  within  himself;  and  from  a  oonsdousness 
of  his  own  integrity,  assumes  force  enough  to  de- 
spise the  little  eeneuree  of  ignorance  or  malice. 

SraCTATOB. 

Jieproa^inff  and  ypbraidinff  are  as 
much  the  acts  of  Uidividuals  as  reprov- 
ing^ but  the  former  denote  the  expres- 
sion of  personal  feelings,  and  may  be  just 
or  unjust;  the  latter  is  presumed  to  be 
divested  of  all  personal  feelings. 

In  aU  terms  of  reproof,  when  the  sentence  ap- 
pean  to  arise  from  personal  hatred  or  passion, 
it  is  not  then  made  the  cause  of  mankind,  bat  a 
mbunderatanding  between  two  persons.  Stsklb. 
The  prince  replies :  *'  Ah  I  cease,  divinely  fldr, 
Nor  add  reproaehee  to  the  wounds  I  bear." 

Pws. 

Hare  we  not  known  thee  slave  1   Of  aU  the  host. 
The  man  who  acts  the  least  upbraide  the  most 

Porx. 

B^proathee  are  frequently  dicUted  by 
resentment  or  self-interest,  i^^ftroMiH^ 
by  contempt  or  wounded  feelings. 

I  soon  peroeired,by  the  loudness  of  her  voice 
and  the  bittemeas  of  her  reproaehee,  that  no 
money  was  to  be  had  tnm  her  lodger. 

GOLDSMTTB. 

He  came  with  less  attendance  and  show  than 
if  he  had  been  an  ordinary  messenger  tnm  a 
governor  of  a  province;  hence  it  is  that  we  so 
often  find  Him  upbraided  with  the  meanness 
of  his  origin.  SnaaLoca. 

Blame,  condenm,  reproach,  and  iy6r«ta 
are  applied  to  ourselves  with  the  same 
distinction. 

I  never  receive  a  letter  ftxmi  you  without  great 
pleasure  and  a  very  strong  sense  of  your  gener- 
osity and  friendship,  which  I  heartUy  Uan^e  my- 
self for  not  cultivating  with  more  oare.  Jomnoiv. 
Thus  they  tai  mutual  accusation  spent 
The  fruitless  boure,  but  neither  wM-eondemminif, 

MiLTOH. 

The  very  regret  of  betaig  surpassed  hi  MX  ▼fi- 
nable quality  by  a  person  with  the  same  abilities 
as  ourselves,  will  reproach  our  own  laainesa, 
and  even  shame  us  Into  imitation.  Rooim 
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I WM  iMginning  to  grow  tender  end  to  upbraid 
Bjielf;  espedelly  efter  heTtng  dreamed  two 
nightB  ago  thai  I  wae  with  yoo.   »       Boewnx. 

Jigproo/BSkd  cmsure  are  most  properly 
addresaed  to  others :  in  the  following  ex- 
ample,  caimre,  as  applied  to  one's  self, 
is  not  BO  suitable  as  blame  or  eandemn. 

in  was  pat  to  define  modesty,  I  should  call  H 
tlM  reflection  of  an  Ingenoona  mind  either  when 
it  has  committed  an  action  ftnr  which  he  eenmrM 
(blames  or  condemns)  himself,  or  fimcies  lie  is  ex- 
posed to  the  eennire  of  others.        Sftctatob. 

BLAMBLK88,     IRREPROACHABLE,     UN- 
BLElflSHED,  UNSPOTTED,  OR   SPOT- 


BLAMELESS  signiaes  literally  void  of 
Uame  (v.  Ih  blame).  IRREPROACHA- 
BLE,  that  is,  not  able  to  be  reproached 
{p.  2h  blarney  UNBLEMISHED,  that  is, 
without  blemuh  {v,  Mmiah),  UNSPOT- 
TED, that  is,  without  tpot  (v.  Blemiih), 

Mamden  is  less  than  irreproaekabU ; 
what  is  bUamdeae  is  simply  free  from 
Uamey  but  that  which  is  irreproaehMe 
cannot  be  blamed,  or  have  any  rqnvaeh 
attached  to  it.  It  is  good  to  say  of  a 
man  that  he  leads  a  blamelett  life,  but  it 
is  a  high  encomium  to  say  that  he  leads 
an  improa^able  life :  the  former  is  but 
the  negative  praise  of  one  who  is  known 
only  for  his  harmlessness ;  the  latter  is 
the  positive  commendation  of  a  man  who 
is  weU  known  for  his  integrity  in  the  dif- 
lerent  relations  of  society. 

The  sfare  of  gods,  and  all  th*  ethereal  train. 
On  the  warm  limits  of  the  finthest  main, 
Now  mix  with  mortals,  nor  disdain  to  grace 
The  feasts  of  Ethiopia's  blatneleM  raoe.     Pora. 
Take  particnlar  care  that  yonr  smosements  be 
of  an  irreproaehabU  kind.  Blaie. 

DnUemiehed  and  unspotted  are  applica- 
ble to  many  objects  besides  that  of  per- 
sonal conduct ;  and  when  applied  to  this, 
their  original  meaning  sufficiently  points 
out  their  use  in  distinction  from  the  two 
former.  We  may  say  of  a  man  that  he 
has  an  irreproachable  or  an  unblemished 
reputation,  and  unspoiUd  or  spoden  puri- 
ty of  life. 

But  now  those  white  wiMemish*d  manners, 


The  fsbiing  poeta  took  their  golden  age. 
Are  ftMind  no  more  amid  these  Iron  times. 

THomoK. 
Bat  the  good  man,  whose  sonl  Is  pue, 
d,  TQgnlar,  and  Dree 


From  all  the  ngty  stains  of  lost  and  Tillaayt 
Of  mercy  and  of  pardon  snre. 
Looks  through  the  darkness  of  the  gloomy  ni^ti 
And  sees  the  dawning  of  a  glorious  day. 

PoMFan* 
HaO,  rev'rend  priest  I    To  Phcebos*  awflil  dome 
A  suppliant  I  from  great  Atrides  come. 
Unraasom'd  here,  reoeire  the  epoUese  fisir, 
Accept  the  heeatomb  the  Greeks  prepare.  Pora 

BLEMISH,  STAIN,  SPOT,  SPECK,  FLAW. 

BLEMISH  is  connected  with  the 
French  bUmir,  to  grow  pale.  STAIN,  io 
French  teindrey  old  French  desteindre,  Lat- 
in  HnffOj  to  dye.  SPOT,  not  improbably 
connected  with  the  word  spit,  Latin  ^n*. 
htm,  and  the  Hebrew  tpaa,  to  adhere  as 
something  extraneous.  SPECK,  in  Saion 
^Deeee,  Hebrew  m^^mmA,  to  unite,  or  to  ad- 
here as  a  tetter  on  the  skin.  FLAW,  in 
Saxon  Jhhy  JUeeSy  German  ^fieek,  low  Oer- 
man /ait  or  plakke,  a  spot  or  a  fragment, 
a  piece,  which  is  connected  with  the  Latin 
piaga,  Greek  wXifTif,  a  strip  of  land,  or  a 
stripe,  a  wound  in  the  body. 

In  the  proper  sense  blemish  is  the  ge- 
neric, the  rest  specific :  a  atom,  a  spot, 
speck,  and  JUtw,  are  blemsshet,  but  there 
are  likewise  many  blemishes  which  are 
neither  slams,  spots,  specks,  nor  /Coiot. 
Whatever  takes  off  from  the  seemliness 
of  appearance  is  a  Uemish,  In  works  of 
art  the  slightest  dimness  of  color,  or 
want  of  proportion,  is  a  blemish,  A  atatu 
or  mot  sufficiently  characterises  itself, 
as  that  which  is  superfluous  and  out  of 
its  place.  A  speck  is  a  small  ^pot ;  and 
a  ,^aw,  which  is  confined  to  hard  sub- 
stances, mostly  consists  of  a  faulty  in- 
denture on  the  outer  surface.  A  blemish 
tarnishes ;  a  stain  spoils ;  a  spot,  speck,  or 
Jlaw  disfigures.  A  blemish  is  rectified,  a 
stain  wiped  out,  a  spot  or  speck  removed. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  figura- 
tively. Even  an  imputation  of  what  is 
improper  in  our  moral  conduct  is  a  blem- 
ish in  our  reputation :  the  failings  of  a 
good  man  are  so  many  spota  or  ipeeks  in 
the  bright  hemisphere  of  his  virtue :  there 
are  some  vices  which  affix  a  stain  on  the 
character  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  the 
individuals  who  are  guilty  of  them.  In 
proportion  to  the  excellence  or  purity  of 
a  thing,  so  is  any  Jlaw  the  more  easily 
to  be  discerned. 

It  is  impossible  ftor  anthors  to  dlseorer  beantiea 
in  one  another's  works :  they  have  eyes  only  Ibr 
epote  and  blemishes. 
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By  length  of  time 
Tbc  Milrf  is  worn  away  of  each  committed  crime ; 
No  9ptek  is  left  of  their  habitual  titaint^ 
Bat  the  pure  ether  of  the  soul  remains. 

Drtdim. 

There  are  many  who  applaud  themselvea  for 
tlie  BinKularity  of  their  Judgment,  which  has 
searched  deeper  than  others,  and  found  a  flute 
in  what  the  generality  of  mankind  have, admired. 

Xddison. 

BLEMISH;  DEFECT,  FAULT. 

BLEMISH,  v..52emuA,af am.  DE1>^CT, 
ji  Latin  defeehu^  participle  of  deficio^  to 
fall  short,  signifies  the  thing  falling  short. 
FAULT^  from  faU^  in  French  faute,  from 
faUUTy  in  German  gefehU^  participle  of 
ftldeny  Latin /a/2o,  to  deceive  or  be  want- 
ing, and  Hebrew  repaid  to  fall  or  decay, 
signifies  what  is  wanting  to  truth  or  pro- 
priety. 

BUmith  respects  the  exterior  of  an  ob- 
ject :  defeei  consists  in  the  want  of  some 
apecific  propriety  in  an  object ;  f<tuU  con- 
veys the  idea  not  only  of  something  wrong, 
but  also  of  its  relation  to  the  author. 
There  is  a  blemuh  in  fine  china ;  a  defect 
in  the  springs  of  a  clock ;  and  a  faitU  in 
the  contrivance.  An  accident  may  cause 
a  hfwmk  in  a  fine  painting ;  the  course 
of  nature  may  occasion  a  defect  in  a  per- 
son's speech ;  but  th'e  carelessness  of  the 
workman  is  evinced  by  the  fmdti  in  the 
workmanship.  A  bUmish  may  be  easier 
remedied  than  a  de/ert  is  corrected,  or  a 
fatdi  repaired. 

There  b  another  particular  which  may  he  reck- 
oned among  the  bUm4^e»y  or  rather  the  (kise 
heautien,  of  our  English  tragedy:  I  mean  those 
particular  speeches  which  are  conunonly  known 
by  the  name  of  ranta.  Addison. 

Tt  has  been  often  remarked,  though  not  with- 
out wonder,  that  a  man  is  more  Jnlous  of  his 
natural  than  of  his  moral  qualities;  perhaps  it 
will  no  longer  appear  strange  if  it  be  considered 
that  natural  de/ecU  are  of  necessity,  and  moral 
of  choice.  Hawkeswokth. 

The  resentment  which  the  discovery  of  tk/auU 
er  folly  produces  must  bear  a  certain  proportion 
f)0  our  pride.  Jobhsom. 

ro  BLOT  OUT,  BXPUNOE,  RA8K  OB 
KRASE,  EPFACB,  CANCEL,  OBLITER- 
ATE. 

BLOT  is  in  all  probability  a  variation 
of  ipot^  signifying  to  cover  over  with  a 
Vlot.  EXPUNGE,  in  Latin  expungo,  com- 
pounded of  ex  and  pitngo^  to  prick,  signi- 
fies to  put  out  by  pricking  with  any  sharp 


instrument.  ERASE,  in  Latin  ^ronii,  pah 
ticiple  of  eradoy  that  is,  e  and  roJb,  t« 
scratch  out.  '  EFFACE,  in  French  f^ocer, 
compounded  of  the  Latin  e  and  /oeto,  to 
make,  signifies  literally  to  make  or  put 
out.  CAN  (/EL,  iji  French  canceller^  Lat- 
in  cancelloj  from.  eaneeUi^  lattice- work,  sig* 
nifies  to  strike  out  with  cross-lines.  01^ 
LITERATE,  in  Latin  oUUeratua,  partiui- 
pie  of  obliiero^  compounded  of  oh  and  lu 
ter€L,  signifies  to  cover  over  letters. 

All  these  terms  obviously  refer  to  char- 
acters that  are  impressed  on  bodies ;  the 
three  first  apply  in  the  proper  sense  only 
to  that  which  is  written  with  the  hand, 
and  bespeak  the  manner  in  which  the 
action  is  performed.  Letters  are  blotted 
mit^  so  that  they  cannot  be  seen  again ; 
they  are  expHnged,  so  as  to  signify  that 
they  cannot  stand  for  anything;  they  are 
era»edy  so  that  the  space  may  be  reoocti- 
pied  with  writing.  The  three  last  are 
extended  in  their  application  to  other 
characters  formed  on  other  substances : 
efface  is  general,  and  does  not  deaiguate 
either  the  manner  or  the  object :  inscrip- 
tions on  stone  may  be  effojced^  which  are 
rubbed  ofT  so  as  not  to  be  visible :  'xnuwi 
is  principally  confined  to  written  or  print* 
ed  characters ;  they  are  caiMtiled  by  strike 
ing  through  them  with  the  pen ;  in  this 
manner  leaves  or  pages  of  a  book  are  oom- 
cdJted  which  are  no  longer  to  be  reckoned: 
obliterate  is  said  of  all  characters,  but 
without  defining  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  put  out ;  letters  are  obliterated  which 
are  in  any  way  made  illegible.  £jface 
applies  to  images,  or  the  representations 
of  things ;  in  tiiis  manner  the  likeness  of 
a  person  may  be  effaced  from  a  statue ; 
cancel  respects  the  subject  which  is  writ- 
ten or  printed ;  obliterate  respects  the  sin- 
gle letters  which  eonaiitute  words.  £fface 
is  the  consequence  of  some  direct  action 
on  the  thing  which  is  effaced;  in  this 
manner  writing  may  be  effaced  from  a 
wall  by  the  action  of  the  elements :  eon- 
eel  is  the  act  of  a  person,  and  always  the 
f niit  of  design :  Miterate  is  the  fniit  of 
accident  and  circumstances  in  general; 
time  itself  may  obliterate  characters  on  a 
wall  or  on  paper. 

The  metaphorical  use  of  these  terms 
is  easily  deducible  from  the  preceding  ex- 
planation :  what  is  figuratively  described 
as  written  in  a  book  may  be  said  to  b« 
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hlotted;  thus  our  sins  are  blolied  out  of 
the  book  by  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ : 
when  the  •ontents  of  a  book  are  in  part 
rejected,  they  arc  aptly  described  as  being 
exputtged;  in  this  manner  the  freethink- 
iug  sects  expunge  everything  from  the  Bi- 
ble which  docs  not  suit  their  purpose, 
or  they  expuiige  from  their  creed  what 
does  not  humor  their  passions.  When 
:he  memory  is  represented  as  having 
characters  impressed,  they  are  said  to 
be  eroMed  when  they  are,  as  it  were,  di- 
rectly taken  out  and  occupied  by  others ; 
In  this  manner,  the  recollection  of  what 
a  child  has  learned  is  easily  erased  by 
play;  and  with  equal  propriety  sorrows 
may  be  said  to  efface  the  recollection  of  a 
person^s  image  from  the  mind.  Fi-om 
the  idea  of  striking  out  or  cancelling  a 
debt  in  an  account-book,  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude, or  an  obligation,  is  said  to  be  can- 
telled.  As  the  lineaments  of  the  face 
corresponded  to  written  characters,  we 
may  say  that  all  traces  of  his  former 
greatness  arc  oblUeraied. 

If  virtue  is  of  thin  amiable  nature,  what  can  we 
thinle  of  those  who  can  look  upon  it  with  an  eye 
•f  hatred  and  lU-will,  and  can  suffer  themselves, 
from  their  aversion  fur  a  party,  to  bM  out  all 
tne  merit  of  the  person  who  is  engaged  in  it  ? 

Addison. 

I  believe  that  any  person  who  was  of  age  to 
lake  a  part  in  pablic  concerns  forty  yean  ago  (if 
the  hitermedlate  space  were  eer^pungfil  from  his 
memory)  would  hardly  credit  his  senses  when  he 
should  hear  that  an  army  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men  was  kept  up  in  this  island.        Bijeke. 

Mr.  Waller  used  to  say  he  would  raw  any  line 
out  of  his  poem  which  did  not  imply  some  motive 
to  virtue.  Walsh. 

Yet  the  best  blood  by  learning  is  rcfln'd, 
And  virtue  arms  the  solid  mind : 
Wliile  vice  will  stain  the  noblest  race. 
And  the  paternal  stamp  efface.       OLDiswoaTH. 
Yet  these  are  they  the  world  pronounces  wise ; 
The  world,  which  cancein  nature's  right  and 

wrong, 
And  casts  new  wisdom.  Youwo. 

The  transferring  of  the  scene  flrom  Sicily  to  the 
court  of  King  Arthur  must  have  had  a  very  pleas- 
ing effisct,  before  the  fiibulous  majesty  iif  that 
court  waa  quite  obliterated,  TTBWHrrr. 

BLOW,  8TROKK. 

BLOW  probably  derives  the  meaning 
in  which  it  is  here  Uken  from  the  action 
ot  the  wind,  which  it  resembles  when  it  is 
violent.  STROKE,  from  the  word  strike^ 
denotes  the  act  of  striking. 

Maw  18  used  abstractedly  to  denote  the 


effect  of  violence ;  stroke  is  enploye^  rel< 
atively  to  the  person  producing  that  ef- 
fect. A  blow  may  be  received  by  the 
carelessness  of  the  receiver,  or  by  a  pure 
accident;  but  strokes  are  dealt  out  ac- 
cording to  the  design  of  the  giver.  Chil- 
dren are  always  in  the  way  of  getting 
blows  in  the  course  of  their  play,  and  of 
receiving  strokes  by  way  of  chastisement 
A  blow  may  be  given  with  the  hand,  or 
with  any  flat  substance;  a  stroke  is  rather 
a  long  drawn  blow  given  with  a  long  in- 
strument,  like  a  stick.  Blows  may  be 
given  with  the  flat  part  of  a  sword,  and 
strokes  with  a  stick. 

The  advance  of  the  human  mind  toward  any 
object  of  laudable  pursuit  may  be  compared  to 
the  progress  of  a  body  driven  by  a  blow. 

Johnson. 

Penetrated  to  the  heart  with  the  recollection 
of  his  behavior,  and  the  unmerited  pardon  he  had 
met  with.Thnwyppns  was  proceeding  to  execute 
vengeance  on  himself,  by  ruahhig  on  his  sword, 
when  Pisistratus  again  interposed,  and,  seizing 
his  hand,  stopped  the  stroke.         Ccmbibland. 

Blow  is  seldom  used  but  in  the  proper 
sense;  stroke  sometimes  figuratively,  as 
a  stroke  of  death,  or  a  stroke  of  fortune. 

This  declaration  was  a  stroke  which  Kvander 
had  neither  skill  to  elude  nor  force  to  resist 

HAwaaswoaTH. 

BODY,  CORPSE,  CARCASS. 

BODY  is  here  taken  in  the  improper 
sense  for  a  dead  bodg.  CORPSE,  from 
the  Latin  corpus^  a  body,  has  also  been 
turned,  from  its  derivation,  to  signify  a 
dead  body.  CARCASS,  in  French  car- 
casse^  is  compounded  of  caro  and  cassa 
vita,  signifying  flesh  without  life. 

Bodg  is  applicable  to  either  men  or 
brutes*  corpse  to  men  only,  and  carcass  to 
brutes  only,  unless  when  taken  in  a  con- 
temptuous sense.  When  speaking  of  any 
particular  person  who  is  deceased,  we 
should  use  the  simple  term  bodg;  the 
bodg  was  suffered  to  lie  too  long  unbur- 
ied:  when  designating  its  condition  as 
lifeless,  the  term  corpse  is  preferable :  he 
was  taken  up  as  a  corpse;  when  desig- 
nating the  body  as  a  lifeless  lump  sep- 
arated from  the  soul,  it  may  be  charac- 
terized  (though  contemptuously)  as  a  ear. 
cass  ;  the  fowls  devour  the  carcass. 

A  groan,  as  of  a  troubled  gboat.  renewed 

My  fHffht,  and  then  thete  dreadfcl  words  ensued 
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Wby  dott  fboa  tbu  nuT  barlHl  body  rend  ? 
0 1  spare  the  eorpM  of  thy  nnhapiiy  friend. 

Dbtdbv. 


OntheUeak 
A 


now  Ues  th*  absndon*d  king, 
r,  end  a  nameleM  thing. 

Dbtdxk. 


BOLD,  FEARLESS,  INTREPID,  UN- 
DAUNTED. 

BOLD,  V.  AudacUy,  FEARLESS  sig- 
nifies without  fear :  v.  To  mrrehend.  IN- 
TREPID, compounded  of  tn,  privatiYe, 
and  Irtpidus^  trembling,  marks  the  total 
absence  of  fear.  UNDAUNTED,  com^ 
pounded  of  im,  privative,  and  daunted, 
from  the  LaUn  domUatuSy  participle  of 
domitare,  to  subdue  or  tame  with  fear, 
signifies  unimpressed  or  unmoved  at  the 
prospect  of  danger. 

Bbldnen  is  a  positive  characteristic  of 
the  spirit ;  fearleunett  is  a  negative  state 
of  the  mind,  that  is,  simply  an  absence  of 
fear.  A  person  may  be  bdd  through  fear' 
Umutt,  but  he  may  be  fearless  without 
being  bold;  he  may  be  fearless  where 
there  is  no  apprehension  of  danger  or  no 
cause  for  apprehension,  but  he  is  bold 
only  when  he  is  conscious  or  apprehen- 
sive of  danger,  and  prepared  to  encounter 
it  A  man  may  \m  fearless  in  a  state  of 
inaction;  he  is  bold  only  in  acUon,  or 
when  in  a  frame  of  mind  for  action. 

Sach  unheard  of  prodigiea  hang  o*er  ns 

As  make  the  hoULetit  tremble.  Yoomq. 

The  carefiil  hen 
CSalla  all  her  chirping  fhmtly  around. 
Fed  and  defended  hy  this/earless  cock. 

THOMBOlf. 

Iwtrepidiiy  is  properly  a  mode  ot  fear- 
lessness^ undawUedness  a  mode  of  bokbuss 
in  the  highest  degree,  displayed  only  on 
extraordinary  occasions;  he  is  intrepid 
who  has  no  fear  where  the  most  fearless 
might  tremble;  he  is  undaunted  whose 
spirit  is  unabated  by  that  which  would 
make  the  stoutest  heart  yield.  Inir^pid- 
'iy  may  be  shown  either  in  the  bare  con- 
t^nplation  of  dangers — 

A  man  who  talks  with  intrepidity  of  the 
monsters  of  the  wilderness,  while  they  are  out 
of  sight,  will  readflj  confess  his  antipathy  to  a 
mole,  a  weasel,  or  a  firog.  Thus  lie  goes  on  with- 
•nt  any  reproach  from  his  own  reflections. 

JOBHSOir. 

or  in  the  actual  encountering  of  dangers 
in  opposing  resistance  to  force. 


They  behATed  with  the  greatest  UiMrtpidUy, 
and  gave  prooft  oTa  tme  Brttish  splrtt. 

LokdHawkk. 

UndamOedness  is  the  opposing  actual 
resistance  to  a  force  whidi  is  calculated 
to  strike  with  awe. 

His  party,  pressed  with  numbers,  soon  grew  fkint. 
And  would  have  left  their  chaige  an  easy  prey ; 
MThile  he  alone,  undaunted  at  the  odds. 
Though  hopeless  to  escape,  fought  well  and  braTe- 
ly.  Rows. 

BOOTY,  SPOILy  PRET. 

These  words  mark  a  species  of  capt- 
ure. BOOTY,  in  French  butin,  Danish 
bytle,  Dutch  6tty^  Teutonic  beuie,  probably 
comes  from  the  Teutonic  bat^  a  useful 
thing,  denoting  the  thing  taken  for  its 
use.  SPOIL,  in  French  dipouUU,  Latin 
moUum,  in  Greek  vkvKop,  signifying  the 
things  stripped  off  from  the  dead,  from 
ovXaofj  Hebrew  salal,  to  moU.  PRET,  in 
French  proie,  Latin  presSoy  is  not  improb- 
ably changed  from  preendo^prendo,  or  jtre- 
hendo,  to  lay  hold  of,  signing  the  thing 
seized. 

Booty  and  spoil  are  used  as  military 
terms  in  attacKS  on  an  enemy,  prey  in 
cases  of  ptrticular  violence.  The  soldier 
gets  his  oooty;  the  combatant  his  ^doUs/ 
die  carnivorous  animal  his  prey.  Booty 
respects  what  is  of  personal  service  to  the 
captor;  «pot&  whatever  serves  to  desig- 
nate his  triumph ;  prey  includes  whatever 
gratifies  the  appetite  and  is  to  be  con- 
sumed. When  a  town  is  taken,  soldiers 
are  too  busy  in  the  work  of  destructloD 
and  mischief  to  carry  away  much  booty; 
in  every  battle  the  arms  and  personal 
property  of  the  slain  enemy  are  the  law- 
ful spoils  of  the  victor ;  the  hawk  pounces 
on  his  prey^  and  carries  it  up  to  his  nest. 
Greediness  stimulates  to  take  booty;  am- 
bition produces  an  eagerness  for  spoils; 
a  ferocious  appetite  impels  to  a  search 
for  prey.  Among  the  ancients  the  pris- 
oners of  war  who  were  made  slaves  con- 
stituted a  part  of  their  booty;  and  even 
in  later  periods  such  a  capture  was  good 
booty,  when  ransom  was  paid  for  tibose 
who  could  liberate  themselves.  Among 
some  savages  the  head  or  limb  of  an 
enemy  constituted  part  of  their  spoils. 
Among  cannibals  the  prisoners  of  wai 
are  the  prey  of  the  conquerors.   . 


One  way  a  band  select  for  foraged 

A  herd  of  beeves,  foir  oxen  and  foir  Una 
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from  a  Itt  moadow  ground,  or  fleecy  flock, 

Kwat  ond  thoir  bloating  lamte, 

Tbeir  booi^.  Milton. 

Twas  in  the  dead  of  nighti  when  sleep  repairs 

Our  bodies  worn  with  toils,  our  minds  with  cares, 

When  Hector's  glMwt  before  my  sight  appeors, 

A  bloody  shrond  lie  seem'd,  and  beth'd  in  teara, 

UnHke  that  Hector  who  retom'd  from  tolls 

Of  war,  trhimphant  in  iEadan  9poils,    Dbtbbn. 

The  wolf;  who  from  the  nightly  fold 

Forth  drags  the  bleating  prey,  ne'er  drank  her 


Nor  wore  her  wanning  fleece.  THomoai. 

Soofy  and  preif  are  often  used  in  an 
extended  and  figurative  sense.  Plunder- 
ers obtain  a  rich  booty;  the  diligent  bee 
retoras  loaded  with  his  booty.  It  is  nec- 
essary that  animals  should  become  a 
my  to  man,  in  order  that  man  may  not 
become  a  prof  to  them ;  everything  in 
nature  becomes  a  prey  to  another  thing, 
which  in  its  turn  falls  a  prey  to  something 
else.  All  is  change  but  order.  Man  is  a 
prey  to  the  disei^  of  his  body  or  his 
mind,  and  after  death  to  the  worms. 

When  they  had  finally  determined  on  a  state 
resooroe  from  chnrch  booty ^  they  came,  on  the 
Uth  of  April,  1790,  to  a  solemn  reeolntion  on  the 
sulject.  BuBKs. 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  aocumnlates  and  men  decay. 

GOLDSHITB. 

BOBDBR,  KDOB,  RDf  OR  BRIM,  BRINK, 
MARGIN,  VBROB. 

BORDER,  in  French  bord  or  bordure, 
Teutonic  bordy  is  probably  connected  with 
bretj  board,  signifying  a  stripe  in  shape 
like  a  board.  EDGE,  in  Saxon  eye,  low 
German  eyge,  high  German  ecke^  a  point, 
Latin  ooes,  Greek  ajci|,  sharpness,  signi- 
fies a  sharp  point  or  line.  RIM,  in  Saxon 
rima^  high  German  rakmeny  a  frame,  rie- 
men^  a  thong,  Greek  pvfux,  a  tract,  from 
ovo,  to  draw,  signifies  a  line  drawn  round. 
BRIM,  BRINK,  are  but  variations  of  rim. 
Margin,  in  French  marye,  Latin  maryo^ 
probably  comes  from  mare,  the  sea,  as  it 
Is  mostly  connected  with  water.  VERGE, 
from  the  Latin  vtVya,  signifies  a  rod,  but 
is  here  used  in  the  improper  sense  for  the 
extremity  of  an  object 

Of  these  terms,  border  is  the  least  defi- 
nite point;  edye  the  most  so;  rim  and 
brink  are  species  of  ecbe;  maryin  and 
verye  are  species  of  border,  A  border  is 
a  stripe,  an  edge  is  a  /tfi«.  The  border 
lies  at  a  certun  diaUnce  from  the  edye; 


the  edye  is  the  exterior  termination  of  the 
surface  of  any  substance.  Whatever  is 
wide  enough  to  admit  of  any  space  round 
its  circumference  may  have  a  border, 
whatever  comes  to  a  narrow  extended  sur« 
face  has  an  edye.  Many  things  may  have 
both  a  border  and  an  edye;  of  this  de- 
scription are  caps,  gowns,  carpets,  and  the 
like;  others  have  2k  border ,  but  no  edye^ 
as  lands ;  and  others  have  an  edge^  but 
no  border,  as  a  knife  or  a  table.  A  rtm 
is  the  edye  of  any  vessel ;  the  brim  is  the 
exterior  edge  of  a  cup;  a  brink  ia  the 
edye  of  any  precipice  or  deep  place;  a 
maryin  is  the  border  of  a  book  or  a  piece 
of  water ;  a  verye  is  the  extreme  border 
of  a  place. 

So  the  pore  limpid  stream,  when  fonl  with  stain 
Of  roshing  torrents  and  descending  rains. 
Works  itself  dear,  and  as  It  runs  refines. 
Till  by  degrees  the  crystal  mirror  sliines, 
RefiectB  each  flower  that  on  its  border  grows. 

Addison. 

Methonght  the  shilUng  Uiat  lay  apon  the  table 

reared  itself  npon  its  edge,  and  turning  its  iace 

toward  me,  opened  its  month.  Addisom. 

Bat  lferion*s  spear  o'ertook  him  as  he  flew. 
Deep  in  the  belly's  rim  an  entraoee  ikmnd 
Where  sharp  the  pang,  and  mortal  is  the  woand. 

POPB. 

As  I  approach  the  precipice's  brink. 
So  steep,  so  terrible,  appears  the  depth. 

LAMSDOWm. 

Bv  the  sea's  margin,  on  the  watery  strand. 
Thy  monnment,  Tbemistocles,  sludl  stand. 

CuxuaLAim. 

To  the  earth's  ntmost  verge  I  will  pursue  him ; 
No  place,  though  e'er  so  holy,  shall  protect  him. 

Rows. 

BORDRR,  BOUNDARY,  FRONTIBR,  CON« 
FINB,  PRECINCT. 

BORDER,  V.  B(yrder,  edye,  BOUNDA. 
RT,  from  to  bound  (v.  To  bound),  express 
es  what  bounde,  binds,  or  conjinet,  FRON* 
TIER,  French  froniikre,  from  the  Latin 
from,  a  forehead,  signifies  the  fore  part, 
or  the  commencement  of  anything.  CON- 
FINE, in  Latin  eonfinie,  compounded  of 
eon  or  ewn  and  finie,  an  end,  signifies  an 
end  next  to  an  end.  PRECINCT,  in  Lat- 
in preednetum,  participle  of  preednao,  that 
is,pra  and  tingo,  to  enclose,  signifies  any 
enclosed  place. 

Border,  boundary,  fron;Aer,  and  eonfinet 
are  all  applied  to  countries  or  tracts  of 
land:  the  border  is  the  outer  edge  or 
tract  of  land  that  runs  along  a  country ; 
it  is  mostly  applied  to  countries  running 
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n  a  line  with  each  other,  as  the  bardert 
of  England  and  Scotland ;  the  boundary 
is  that  which  bounds  or  limits,  as  the 
boundarien  of  countries  or  provinces ;  the 
frofUitr  is  that  which  lies  in  the  front 
or  forms  the  entrance  into  a  country,  as 
the  frotiiieri  of  Germany  or  the  fronlUn 
of  France ;  the  confine*  are  tlie  parts  lying 
contiguous  to  others,  as  the  confina  of 
different  states  or  provinces.  The  term 
border  is  employed  in  describing  those 
parts  which  form  the  borden^  as  to  dwell 
on  the  borders,  or  to  ran  along  the  6or- 
ders.  The  term  boundary  is  used  in 
speaking  of  the  extent  or  limits  of 
places ;  it  belongs  to  the  science  of  ge- 
ography to  describe  the  boundaria  of 
countries.  l\iQ  frontiers  are  mostly  spo- 
ken of  in  relation  to  military  matters,  as 
to  pass  the  frontiers,  to  fortify  frontier 
towns,  to  guard  the  frontiers,  or  in  re- 
spect to  one^s  passage  from  one  country 
to  another,  as  to  be  stopped  at  the  frofi- 
tiers.  The  term  confines,  like  that  of  609*- 
ders,  is  mostly  in  respect  to  two  places ; 
the  border  is  mostly  a  line,  but  the  con- 
fines may  be  a  point :  we  therefore  speak 
of  going  along  the  borders,  but  meeting 
on  the  eonfifies. 

The  Tweed  runs  fhim  east  to  west,  on  the  bor- 
derit  of  Scotland.  Gcthrib. 

The  Thames  rises  on  the  eonjlnes  of  Gloaces- 
tersblre.  GcTHRre. 

The  term  border  may  be  extended  in 
its  application  to  any  space,  and  boundary 
to  any  limit.  .  Confines  is  also  figurative- 
ly applied  to  any  space  included  within 
the  confines,  as  the  confines  of  the  grave ; 
precinct  is  properly  any  space  which  is 
encircled  by  something  that  serves  as  a 
girdle,  as  to  be  within  the  precincts  of  a 
oourt,  that  is,  within  the  space  which  be- 
longs to  or  is  under  the  control  of  a  oourt. 

Menateas,  whom  the  larks  with  many  a  la} 
Had  call'd  from  slnmber  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
By  chance  was  roving  through  a  bordering  dale, 
And  heard  the  swains  their  yonthfkil  woes  bewail. 
Sia  Wm.  JoNBt. 
The  Carthaginians  discoTered  the  Fortunate 
Islands,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Canaries, 
the  utmost  boundary  of  ancient  navigation. 

ROBntTSOH. 

High  on  a  rock  flUr  ThryoesM  stands, 

Our  nttaost  frontier  on  the  Pyllan  lands.  Por>. 

Ton  are  old; 
Nature  In  you  stands  on  the  very  Ttrge 
or  her  oon^M  nLAxsriARB. 


And  now, 

Through  all  restraint  broke  looae,  he  wings  Itis 

way. 
Not  &r  off  heav*n  in  the  preoinets  of  light. 

MiLTOM. 

TO   BOUND,  LIMIT,  CONFINE,  CIRCUM- 
SCRIBE, RESTRICT. 

BOUND  comes  from  the  verb  bind,  sig 
nifying  that  which  binds  fast,  or  close  t<^ 
an  object  LIMIT,  from  the  Latin  limes 
a  landmark,  signifies  to  draw  a  liiu* 
which  is  to  be  the  exterior  line  or  limit. 
CONFINE  signifies  to  bring  within  con 
fines  (v.  Border),  CIRCCTMSCRIBE,  in 
Latin  circumscribo,  is  compounded  of  n'r. 
cum  and  scribo,  to  write  round,  that  is, 
to  describe  a  line  round.  RESTRICT,  in 
Latin  restrietum,  participle  of  resitringo, 
compounded  of  re  and  stringo,  signifies 
to  keep  fast  back. 

The  four  first  of  these  terms  are  em- 
ployed  in  the  proper  sense  of  parting  off 
certain  spaces.  Bound  applies  to  the 
natural  or  political  divisions  of  the  earth: 
countries  are  bounded  by  mountains  and 
seas ;  kingdoms  are  often  bounded  by 
each  other ;  Spain  is  bounded  on  one  side 
by  Portugal,  on  the  other  side  by  the 
Mediterranean,  and  on  a  third  side  by  the 
Pyrenees.  Limit  applies  to  any  artificial 
boundary:  as  landmarks  in  fields  serve 
to  show  the  limUs  of  one  man*8  ground 
from  another;  so  may  walls,  palings, 
hedges,  or  any  other  visible  sign,  be  con. 
verted  into  a  limit,  to  distinguish  one 
spot  from  another,  and  in  this  manner  a 
field  is  said  to  be  limited,  because  it  has 
limits  assigned  to  it.  To  confine  is  to 
bring  the  limits  close  together ;  to  part 
off  one  space  absolutely  from  another: 
in  this  manner  we  confine  a  garden  by 
means  of  walls.  To  circumscribe  is  liter- 
ally to  surround :  in  this  manner  a  circle 
may  circumscribe  a  square :  there  is  this 
difference,  however,  between  confine  and 
circumscribe,  that  the  former  may  not 
only  show  the  limiis,  but  may  also  pre* 
vent  egress  and  ingress ;  whereas  the  lat- 
ter, which  is  only  a  line,  is  but  a  simple 
mark  that  limits. 

From  the  proper  acceptation  of  these 
terms,  we  may  easily  perceive  the  ground 
on  which  their  improper  acceptation 
rests:  to  bound  is  an  action  suited  to 
the  nature  of  things,  or  to  some  g^ven 
rule ;  in  this  manner  our  views  are  bound 
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ed  by  the  oojects  which  intercept  our 
sight. 

Put  hours, 
If  not  bT  gailt,  jest  wound  us  by  their  flight 
If  foU7  hounds  our  prospect  by  the  grave. 

YOCKG. 

Or  we  bound  our  desires  according  to 
the  principles  of  propriety. 

They,  whom  thou  delsnest  to  innpire, 

Thy  Ktenoe  learn,  to  bound  desire.         Gkbem. 

To  limits  cm/itie^  and  eircunueribe,  all 
convey  the  idea  of  an  action  more  or  less 
involuntary,  and  controlled  either  by  cir- 
cumstances or  by  persons.  To  limit  is 
%n  affair  of  discretion  or  necessity ;  we 
limit  our  expenses  because  we  are  limited 
by  circumstances. 

Ordinaiy  expense  ought  to  be  limited  by  a 
maii*s  estate.  Baoon. 

Things  may  be  limited  to  one  or  many 
points  or  objects. 

The  operations  of  the  mind  are  not,  like  those 
of  the  hands,  limited  to  one  indlTidual  object, 
but  at  once  extended  to  a  whole  species. 

Babtslr. 

Canjlfie  conveys  the  same  idea  to  a 
still  stronger  degree :  what  is  confined  is 
not  only  brought  within  a  limit^  but  is 
kept  to  that  limit,  which  it  cannot  pass ; 
in  this  manner  a  person  confines  himself 
to  a  diet  which  he  finds  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  his  health,  or  he  is  confined  in 
the  size  of  his  house,  in  the  choice  of  his 
situation,  or  in  other  circumstances  equal- 
ly uncontrollable;  hence  the  term  co?»- 
/ii«i  expresses  also  the  idea  of  the  /tmifo 
being  made  narrow  as  well  as  impassable 
or  unchangeable.  Therefore  to  confine 
Is  properly  to  bring  within  narrow  Ivmite  ; 
it  is  applied  either  to  space,  as 

A  man  hath  a  body,  and  that  body  is  eon/lned 
to  a  place.  Bacom . 

or  to  the  movements  of  the  body  or  the 
'Hind. 

Mechanical  motions  or  operations  are  eonjtned 
to  a  narrow  circle  of  low  and  little  things. 

Bartblbt. 

My  passion  is  too  strong 
In  reason's  narrow  bounde  to  be  oon/tn*d. 

WAVDBBPOaD. 

To  circumscribe  is  to  Itmii  arbitrarily, 
or  to  bring  within  improper  or  inconven- 
ient limiU.  J 
6 


It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  among  all  de> 
nominations  of  Christians,  the  uncharitable  spirit 
has  prevailed  of  unwarrantably  cirewnmsHhing 
the  terms  of  Divine  grace  within  a  narrow  circle 
of  their  own  drawing.  Blaib. 

Sometimes  cireumscribinff  is  a  matter 
of  necessity  resulting  from  drcomstances, 
as  a  person  is  circumscribed  in  his  means 
of  doing  good  who  cannot  do  all  the  good 
he  wishes. 

Therefore  must  his  choice  be  otreumeoHbed 
Unto  the  voice  and  yielding  of  his  body 
MThereof  he*s  head.  SBAKsrBAiia. 

To  restrict  is  to  exercise  a  stronger  de. 
gree  of  control,  or  to  impose  a  harder 
necessity,  than  either  of  the  other  terms: 
a  person  is  restricted  by  his  physidan  to 
a  certain  portion  of  food  in  the  day. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  teach  men  to  thirst  after 
power;  but  it  Is  very  expedient  that  by  moral 
instructions  they  should  be  taught,  and  by  their 
civil  institutions  they  should  be  compelled,  to 
put  many  reePrioHone  upon  the  immoderate  ex- 
ercise  of  it  Blackstonb. 

BOUNDLESS,  UNBOUNDRD,  UNUMITKD, 
INFINITE. 

BOUNDLESS,  or  without  bounds,  is 
applied  to  objects  which  admit  of  no 
bounds  to  be  made  or  conceived  by  us. 
UNBOUNDED,  or  not  bounded,  is  ap. 
plied  to  that  which  might  be  bounded, 
UNLIMITED,  or  not  limited,  applies  to 
that  which  might  be  limited.  INFINITE, 
or  not  finite,  applies  to  that  which  in  its 
nature  admits  of  no  bounds. 

The  ocean  is  a  boundless  object  so  long 
as  no  bounds  to  it  have  been  discovered ; 
desires  are  often  unbounded  which  ought 
always  to  be  bounded;  power  is  some- 
times unlimited  which  would  be  better 
limited;  nothing  is  infinite  but  that  Be- 
ing from  whom  sW  finite  beings  proceed. 

And  see  the  country  fax  diffUs'd  around 

One   boundless  blush,  one  white  empurpled 

shower 
Of  mingled  blossoms.  Tbohsok. 

The  soul  requires  ei^f^ments  more  sublime, 
By  space  unbounded',  undestroy'd  by  time. 

jBirms. 

Oray*s  curiosity  was  unlimited^  and  his  Judg- 
ment cultivated.  JoBNeow. 

In  the  wide  fields  of  nature  the  sight  wanders 
up  and  down  without  confinement,  and  is  fed 
with  an  infinite  variety  of  images.       Admsom. 

BOUNDS,  BOUNDARY. 

BOUNDS  and  BOUNDARY,  from  the 
verb  bound  [v.  To  bound),  signify  the  line 
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which  sets  a  bounds  or  marks  the  extent 
to  which  any  spot  of  ground  reaches. 

BowuU  is  employed  to  designate  the 
whole  space  including  the  outer  line  that 
confines;  boundmrv  comprehends  only 
this  outer  line.  Bounck  are  made  for  a 
local  purpose;  hcundartf  for  a  political 
purpose:  the  master  of  a  school  pre- 
acribes  the  hovnnd»  beyond  which  the 
scholar  Is  not  to  go;  the  parishes 
throughout  England  have  ihdr  houn- 
Oariet^  which  are  distinguished  by 
marks;  fields  have  likewise  their  boun- 
darieSf  which  are  commonly  marked  out 
by  a  hedge  or  a  ditch.  BcimcU  are  tem- 
porary and  changeable;  boundariea  per- 
manent and  fixed :  whoever  has  the  au- 
thority of  prescribing  bounds  for  others, 
may  in  like  manner  contract  or  extend 
them  at  pleasure;  the  boitndarim  of 
places  are  seldom  altered  but  in  conse- 
quence of  great  political  changes. 

So  when  the  swelling  Nile  contemns  her  bowuU, 
And  with  extended  waste  the  TslleTS  drowns. 
At  length  her  ebbing  streuns  resign  the  field. 
And  to  the  pregn«nt  soil  a  tenfold  harvest  yield. 

ClBBBR. 

Alexander  did  not  in  his  progress  toward  the 
East  advance  beyond  the  banks  of  the  rivers  that 
tell  into  the  Indus,  which  is  now  the  western 
boundary  of  the  vast  continent  of  India. 

RoBBsnoM. 

In  the  figurative  sense  bound  or  bournb 
is  even  more  frequently  used  than  boun- 
dary: we  speak  of  setting  bounds^  or 
kdeping  within  bounds;  but  to  know  a 
boundary:  it  is  necessary  occasionally  to 
set  bounds  to  the  inordinate  appetites  of 
the  best  disposed  children,  who  cannot 
be  expected  to  know  the  exact  boundary 
for  indulgence. 

There  are  hounds  within  which  oar  concern 
for  worldly  snccess  most  be  confined.        Blaie. 

It  is  the  proper  ambition  of  heroes  in  literature 
to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  by  dis- 
coTering  and  conquering  new  regions  of  the  in- 
tellectual world.  JoHiraoir. 

BRAVR,  GALLANT. 

BRAVE,  in  German  brav^  Welsh  brant, 
dignifies  good,  but  in  the  French,  etc.,  it 
has  the  same  meaning  as  in  English: 
bravery  was  looked  upon  as  the  highest 
virtue.  GALLANT,  in  French  galant, 
from  the  Greek  ayaWut,  to  adorn,  signi- 
fies distinguished  either  by  splendid  dress 
»r  splendid  qualities. 

These  epithete,  whether  applied  to  the 


person  or  the  action,  are  alike  honora- 
ble; but  the  latter  is  a  much  stronger  ex- 
pression than  the  former.  OalUmtry  in 
extraordinary  bravery^  cr  bravery  on  ex- 
traordinary occasions:  the  brave  man 
goes  willingly  where  he  is  commanded; 
the  yallanl  man  leads  on  with  vigor  to 
the  attack.  Bravery  is  common  to  vast 
numbers  and  whole  nations ;  gaUaniry  is 
peculiar  to  individuals  or  particular  bod- 
ies :  the  bra»e  man  bravJty  defends  the 
poet  assigned  him ;  the  gmiant  man  vol- 
unteers his  services  in  cases  of  peculiar 
danger:  a  man  may  feel  ashamed  in  not 
being  considered  bnxve  ;  he  feels  a  pride 
in  being  looked  upon  as  gallant.  To  call 
a  hero  brave  adds  little  or  nothing  to  his 
character ;  but  to  entitle  him  gallant  adds 
a  lustre  to  the  glory  he  has  acquired. 

The  brave  unfortunate  are  our  best  acquaintance. 

Fbancis 

Death  is  the  worst :  a  fote  which  all  must  tr}-. 
And  for  our  country  tis  a  bliss  to  die, 
The  gallant  man,  though  slain  In  fight  he  be, 
Tet  leaves  his  nation  safe,  his  children  tne. 

Pope. 

TO  BRAVE,  DEFY,  DARE,  CHALLENGE. 

BRAVE,  from  the  epithet  brave  (v. 
Brave\  signifies  to  act  the  part  of  a  fear- 
less  man.  DEFY,  in  French  defier,  t.  e., 
d!e,  privative,  and  Jler^  to  trust,  not  to 
trust  or  set  any  store  by,  to  set  at  naught. 
DARE,  in  Saxon  dearran^  dyrran,  Fran- 
conian,  etc.,  odurren,  thorren,  Greek  ^a/»- 
piiif,  signifies  to  be  bold,  or  have  the  con- 
fidence to  do.  CHALLENGE  is  probably 
changed  from  the  Greek  KaXna^  to  call. 

To  brave  is  with  bravery  to  resist  or 
meet  the  force  of  any  opposing  power :  as 
the  sailor  braves  the  tempestuous  ocean, 
or  in  the  bad  sense,  a  man  braves  the  scorn 
and  reproach  of  the  world ;  so  things  per- 
sonified may  brave. 

Joining  in  proper  union  the  amiable  and  the 
estimable  qualities,  in  one  part  of  our  cliaracter  we 
shall  resemble  the  flower  that  smiles  in  spring : 
in  another  the  firmly-rooted  tree,  that  braves  the 
winter  storm.  Blair. 

To  defy  is  to  hold  cheap  that  which 
opposes  itself  as  it  respects  persons; 
there  is  often  much  insolent  resistance 
in  dffianeey  as  a  man  defies  the  threats  of 
his  superior. 

The  description  of  the  wild  ass  in  Job  is  worked 
up  into  no  small  sublimity,  merely  by  insisting 
on  his  fk«edom,  and  his  setting  mankind  at  defi' 
anee.  Bubul 
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In  respect  to  things,  it  denotes  a  reso- 
lution to  bear  whatever  may  be  inflicted. 

Tlw  sonl,  Beeiir'd  in  her  existence,  smilee 
At  tlie  dnwn  dagger,  and  dtJU%  its  point 

Adduow. 

To  daart  and  to  ehaUenge  have  more  of 
provocation  than  resistance  in  them ;  he 
who  darm  and  challenges  provokes  or  calls 
on  another  to  do  something.  To  dare 
is  an  informal  act,  performed  either  by 
words  or  deeds ;  as  to  dare  a  person  to 
come  oatf  to  tUire  him  to  leave  his  place 
of  retreat:  to  chaUenge  is  a  formal  act, 
performed  by  words ;  as  to  chaUenge  an- 
other to  fight,  or  to  engage  in  any  con- 
test 

I  Judge  it  improper  to  dare  the  enemy  to  bat- 
tle eny  longer.  Hood. 
Time,  I  dare  thee  to  discover 
Such  a  youth,  and  snch  a  lover.             Drtdbn. 
But  while  the  daring  mortal  o'er  the  ilood 
Rais'd  his  high  notes  and  ehalleng'd  every  god ; 
With  envy  Triton  heard  the  noble  strain, 
And  wbelm'd  the  bold  musician  in  the  main. 

Pops. 

Daring  may  sometimes  be  performed 
by  actions,  and  braving  sometimes  by 
words ;  so  that  by  the  poets  they  are  oc- 
casionally used  one  for  the  other. 

Troy  sunk  in  flames  I  saw  (nor  could  prevent), 
And  Ilinm  from  its  old  foundations  rent- 
Rent  like  a  mountain -ash,  which  cfar*d  the 

winds. 
And  stood  the  sturdy  strokes  of  lab'ring  binds. 

Drtdbm. 
There  EreathaUon  bra9*d  xu  in  the  field. 
Proud  Arelthona'  dreadful  arms  to  wieU.    Popi. 

BRAVERY,  COURAGE,  VALOR. 

BRAVERY  denotes  the  abstract  qual- 
ity of  brave  (v.  Brave).  COURAGE,  in 
French  courage^  comes  from  cceur,  in  Lat- 
in eor,  the  heart,  which  is  the  seat  of  cour- 
age. VALOR,  in  French  wdeur,  Latin  v<t- 
loTy  from  valeo^  to  be  strong,  signifies  by 
distinction  strength  of  mind. 

Bravery  lies  in  the  blood ;  courage  lies 
In  the  mind:  the  latter  depends  on  the 
reason,  the  former  on  the  physical  tem- 
perament: the  first  is  a  species  of  in- 
stinct; the  second  is  a  virtue:  a  man 
is  brawe  in  proportion  as  he  is  without 
thought ;  he  has  cmirage  In  proportion  as 
he  reasons  or  reflect^?.  Bravery  is  of  util- 
ity only  in  the  hour  of  attack  or  contest ; 
courage  is  of  service  at  all  times  and  un- 
"dor  all  circumstances :  bravery  is  of  avail 


in  overcoming  the  obstacle  of  the  mOi 
ment ;  courage  seeks  to  avert  the  distant 
evil  that  may  possibly  arrive.  Bravery  is 
a  thing  of  the  moment,  that  is  or  is  not,  as 
circumstances  may  favor;  it  varies  with 
the  time  and  season :  courage  exists  at  all 
times  and  on  all  occasions.  The  brave 
man  who  fearlessly  rushes  to  the  mouth 
of  the  cannon  may  tremble  at  his  own 
shadow  as  he  passes  through  a  church- 
yard, or  turn  pale  at  the  sight  of  blood: 
the  courageous  man  smiles  at  imaginary 
dangers,  and  prepares  to  meet  those  that 
are  real.  It  is  as  possible  fbr  a  man  to 
have  courage  without  bravery^  as  to  have 
bravery  without  courage.  Cicero  showed 
no  marks  of  personal  bravery  as  a  com- 
mander,  but  he  displayed  his  courage 
when  he  laid  open  the  treasonable  pur- 
poses  of  Catiline  to  the  whole  senate,  and 
charged  him  to  his  face  with  the  crimes 
of  which  he  knew  him  to  be  guilty. 

The  Athenian  government  continued  in  the 
same  state  till  the  death  of  Codrus,  the  seven- 
teenth and  last  king,  a  prince  more  renowned 
for  his  bravery  than  his  fortune.  Potter. 

With  as  much  ambition,  as  great  abilit^.es,  and 
more  acquired  knowledge  than  Cesar,  he  (Bol- 
ingbroke)  wanted  only  his  courage  to  be  as  suc- 
oessftU.  QoLDSMrm. 

Valor  is  a  higher  quality  than  cither 
bravery  or  courage^  and  seems  to  partake 
of  the  grand  characteristics  of  both;  it 
combines  the  fire  of  bravery  with  the  de- 
termination and  firmness  of  courage:  bra- 
very is  most  fitted  for  the  soldier  and 
all  who  receive  orders;  courage  is  most 
adapted  for  the  general  and  all  who  give 
command ;  valor  for  the  leader  and  f  ram 
er  of  enterprises,  and  all  who  carry 
great  projects  into  execution :  bravery  re- 
quires to  be  guided;  courage  is  equally 
fitted  to  command  or  obey ;  valor  directs 
and  executes.  Bravery  has  most  relation 
to  danger;  courage  and  valor  include  in 
them  a  particular  reference  to  action: 
the  brave  man  exposes  himself ;  the  cou- 
rageotu  roan  advances  to  the  scene  of 
action  which  is  before  him ;  the  valiant 
man  seeks  for  occasions  to  act.  The 
three  hundred  Spartans  who  defended 
the  Straits  of  Tliermopylae  were  brave. 
Socrates  drinking  the  hemlock,  Regulus 
returning  to  Carthago,  Titus  tearing  him- 
self from  the  arms  of  the  weeping  Ber- 
enice, Alfred  the  Great  going  into  tba 
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3unp  of  the  Banes,  were  eourageom. 
Hercules  destroying  monsters,  Perseus 
delivering  Androm^a,  Achilles  running 
to  the  ramparts  of  Troy,  and  the  knights 
of  more  modem  date  who  have  gone  in 
quest  of  extraordinary  adventures,  are  all 
entitled  to  the  peouliar  appellation  of  val- 
iani. 

nils  brave  man,  with  long  resiatanoe, 

4cld  the  combat  doubtful.  Rowi. 

Oh  I  when  I  see  him  annlnff  for  his  honor. 
His  country,  and  his  gods,  that  martial  Are 
That  mounts  his  oouragej  Undies  even  me  I 

DaTOBM. 

True  valor ^  friends,  on  virtue  founded  strong, 
Meets  all  events  alike.  Mallet. 

BREACH,  BREAK,  GAP,  CHASM. 

BREACH  and  BREAK  are  both  de- 
rived from  the  same  verb  break  (v.  To 
^rraX;),  to  denote  what  arises  from  be- 
ing broken,  in  the  figurative  sense  of  the 
verb  itself.  GAP,  from  the  English  ffape, 
signifies  the  thing  that  ffapea  or  stands 
open.  CHASM,  in  Greek  yanfia,  from 
Xaivu^  and  the  Hebrew  ^o/toA,  to  be  open, 
signifies  the  thing  that  has  opened  it- 
self. 

The  idea  of  an  opening  is  common  to 
these  terms,  but  they  diifer  in  the  nature 
of  the  opening.  A  breach  and  a  ffap  are 
the  consequence  of  a  violent  removal, 
which  destroys  the  connection ;  a  break 
and  a  chasm  may  arise  from  the  absence 
of  that  which  would  form  a  connection. 
A  Itreach  in  a  wall  is  made  by  means  of 
cannon ;  gaps  in  fences  are  commonly 
the  effect  of  some  violent  effort  to  pass 
through ;  a  break  is  made  in  a  page  of 
printing  by  leaving  off  in  the  middle  of  a 
line ;  a  <^<t8m  is  left  in  writing  when  any 
words  in  the  sentence  are  omitted.  A 
breach  and  a  chaan  always  imply  a  larger 
opening  than  a  Itreak  or  gap.  A  gap  may 
be  made  in  a  knife ;  a  btiach  is  always 
made  in  the  walls  of  a  building  or  forti- 
fication :  the  clouds  sometimes  separate 
so  as  to  leave  small  breaks;  the  ground 
is  sometimes  so  convulsed  by  earthquakes 
as  to  leave  frightful  chagms. 

A  mighty  breach  is  made :  the  rooms  conceal'd 
Appear,  and  all  tlie  palace  is  reveal'd.  Drtden. 
Considering,  probably,  how  much  Homer  had 
been  disfigured  by  the  arbitrary  compilers  of  his 
Torks, Virgil,  by  his  will,  oblijred  Tiicca  and  Va- 
rius  to  add  nothing,  nor  so  much  ta  fill  up  the 
breaim  1»  had  left  in  his  poem.  Walul 


Down  the  hedm-row  path 
We  hasten  home,  and  only  suck  our  speed 
To  gase  a  moment  at  the  custom'd  gap.  Hvama 

Breachy  chasm^  and  jjfop  are  figurative- 
ly applied  to  other  objects  with  the  same 
distinction ;  as  a  bretish  of  friendship,  or 
of  domestic  harmony ;  a  jjfop  in  nature 
or  time ;  and  a  chasm  in  our  enjoyments. 

Or  if  the  order  of  the  world  below 
Will  not  the  gap  of  one  whole  day  allow, 
Gire  me  that  minute  when  she  made  her  vow. 

Dktdem. 

The  whole  chtum  in  nature,  flrom  a  plant  to  a 

man,  ia  filled  up  with  diverse  kinds  of  creatures. 

ADDnoN. 
When  breach  of  fUth  joln'd  hearts  does  diaen- 

The  calmest  temper  turns  to  wildest  rage.    Lbb. 

TO  BREAK,  RACK,  REND,  TEAR. 

BREAK,  in  Saxon  breean,  Danish  and 
low  German  breken^  high  Crerman  brechcn, 
Latin  franffo^  Greek  pptiywfu,  pptixwut, 
Chaldee/>eraA:,  to  separate.  RACK  comes 
from  the  same  source  as  break;  it  is 
properly  the  root  of  this  word,  and  an 
onomatopoBia,  conveying  a  sound  corre- 
spondent with  what  is  made  by  breaking: 
rak  in  Swedish,  and  racco  in  Icelandic, 
signify  a  breaking  of  the  ice.  REND  is 
in  Saxon  Arendlon,  hreddan^  low  German 
ritan^  high  German  reissen^  to  split,  Greek 
fni<r9Mj  Hebrew  rangnah,  to  break  in 
pieces.  TEAR,  in  Saxon  taeran,  low 
German  tiren^  high  Grerman  zerren,  is  an 
Inteniuve  verb  from  xieheny  to  pull,  Greek 
rpvut,  rttp<ay  to  bruise,  Hebrew  tor,  to 
split,  divide,  or  cleave. 

The  forcible  division  of  any  substance 
is  the  common  characteristic  of  these 
terms.  Break  is  the  generic  term,  the 
rest  are  specific :  everySiing  racked^  rent^ 
or  toTfUt  is  broken,  but  not  vice  vemd. 
Break  has,  however,  a  specific  meaning, 
in  which  it  is  comparable  with  the  others. 
Breaking  requires  less  violence  than  ei- 
ther of  the  others :  brittle  things  may  be 
broken  with  the  slightest  touch,  but  noth- 
ing can  be  racked  without  intentional 
violence  of  an  extraordinary  kind.  Glass 
is  quickly  broken;  a  table  is  racked. 
Hard  substances  only  are  broken  or  rack- 
ed; but  everything  of  a  soft  texture  and 
composition  may  be  rent  or  torn.  Break- 
ing is  performed  by  means  of  a  blow; 
racking  by  that  of  a  violent  concussion 
or  straining ;  but  rending  and  tearing  wt% 
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Um  ooDBeqiieiioefl  of  a  pull  or  a  sudden 
•natch.  Anything  of  wood  or  stone  is 
broken  ;  anyUiing  of  a  complicated  struct- 
ure, with  hinges  and  joints,  is  racked ; 
cloth  is  rm/,  paper  is  torn.  Rend  is 
flometimes  used  for  what  is  done  by  de- 
sign ;  a  tear  is  always  faulty.  Cloth  is 
flometimes  rent  rather  than  cut  when  it 
ifl  wanted  to  be  divided ;  but  when  it  is 
^am  it  is  injured.  To  (ear  is  also  used 
in  the  sense  not  only  of  dividing  by  vio- 
lence that  which  ought  to  remain  whole, 
by  separating  one  object  from  another ; 
as  to  tear  anything  off,  or  out,  etc. 

She  sifli'd,  ihe  80bb'd«  and  ftirtona  with  despair, 
She  ren$  her  garments,  and  she  tore  her  Ijair. 

Drtdbm. 

In  the  moral  or  figurative  application, 
break  denotes  in  general  a  division  or 
0eparati<»i  more  or  less  violent  of  that 
which  ought  to  be  united  or  bound ;  as 
to  break  a  tie,  to  break  an  engagement 
or  promise.  To  rack  is  a  continued  ac- 
tion; as  to  rack  the  feelings,  to  place 
them  in  a  violent  state  of  tension.  To 
rend  is  figuratively  applied  In  the  same 
sense  as  in  th^  proper  application,  to  de- 
note a  sudden  division  of  what  has  been 
before  whole ;  as  to  rend  the  hearty  to 
have  it  pierced  or  divided  as  it  were  with 
grief;  so  likewise  to  rend  the  air  with 
shouts.  To  tear  is  metaphorically  em- 
ployed in  the  sense  of  violently  separa- 
ting objects  from  one  another  which  are 
united;  as  to  tear  one's  self  from  the 
oompany  of  a  friend. 

Bat  oat  affectum ! 
All  bond  and  privilege  of  nature  break. 

Sbasspbarb. 

Long  has  this  secret  struggled  in  my  breast ; 
Long  has  it  raci^d  and  rent  my  tortured  boeom. 

Smith. 
The  people  rend  the  skies  with  load  applaose. 
And  oeaTen  can  hear  no  other  name  bat  yoars. 

DainsN. 
Who  wonld  not  bleed  with  transport  for  his  conn- 

try, 

Vtar  every  tender  passion  from  his  heart  ? 

Thomsox. 

to   BRSAK,  BRUI8B,  SQUEEZE,  POUND, 
CRUSH. 

BREAK,  0.  7b  break,  rack,  BRUISE, 
in  French  6riaer,  Saxon  bryaed,  not  im- 
probably from  the  same  source  as  press. 
SQUEEZE,  in  Saxon  ewysin,  low  German 
guieteen,  quoeeen,  Swedish    quasa^  Latin 


guaiio,  to  shake,  or  produce  a  oonoosslon, 
signifies  to  press  close.  POUND,  in  Sax. 
on  punianf  is  not  improbably  derived  by 
a  change  of  letters  from  the  Latin  tundo, 
to  bruise.  CRUSH,  in  French  ^eraser, 
is  most  probably  only  a  variation  of  the 
word  agueete,  like  crtuhy  or  squash. 

Break  always  implies  the  separation  of 
the  component  parts  of  a  body;  bruisi 
denotes  simply  the  destroying  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  parts.  Hard  brittle  sub- 
stances, as  glass,  are  broken;  soft  pulpv 
substances,  as  fiesh  or  fruits,  are  brtdsei. 
The  operation  of  bruising  is  performed 
either  by  a  violent  blow  or  by  pressure ; 
that  of  squeeting  by  compression  only. 
Metals,  particularly  lead  and  silver,  may 
be  bruised;  fruits  may  be  either  bruised 
or  squeexed.  In  this  latter  sense  bruise 
apphes  to  the  harder  substances,  or  indi- 
cates a  violent  compression;  squeete  is 
used  for  soft  substances  or  a  gentle 
compression.  The  kernels  of  nuts  are 
bruised;  oranges  or  apples  are  squeezed. 
To  pound  is  properly  to  bruise  in  a  mor- 
tar, so  as  to  produce  a  separation  of  parts ; 
to  crush  is  the  most  violent  and  destruc- 
tive of  all  operations,  which  amounts  to 
the  total  dispersion  of  all  the  parts  of 
a  body.  What  is  broken  may  be  made 
whole  again ;  what  is  bruised  or  squeexed 
may  be  restored  to  its  former  tone  and 
consistency ;  what  is  pounded  is  only  re- 
duced to  smaller  parts  for  convenience ; 
but  what  is  crushed  is  destroyed.  When 
the  wheel  of  a  carriage  passes  over  any 
body  that  yields  to  its  weight,  it  crushes 
it  to  powder. 

Dash  my  devoted  bark  I  ye  sarges  break  lt» 
Tis  for  my  rnln  that  the  tempest  rises !    Rowm. 

Yet  laboring  well  his  Uttle  spot  of  ground, 
Some  scatt*ring  pot-herbs  here  and  there  lis 


Which,  cultivated  with  his  daily  care. 

And  bruUfd  with  Terrain,  were  his  dally  ten. 

DHTDBM. 

He  therelbre  first  among  the  swains  was  ibnnd 
To  reap  the  produce  of  his  labor'd  ground, 
And  equeew  the   combs  with   golden  Uquoi 
erown'd.  DaTDBif 

And  where  the  rafters  on  the  columns  meet. 
We  push  them  headlong  with  oar  arms  and  feet : 
Down  goes  the  top  at  once ;  the  Greeks  beneath 
Are  piecemeal  torn,  or  povmded  into  death. 

Drtden. 

Such  were  the  Bufferings  of  our  Lord,  so  great 
and  so  grievous  as  none  of  us  are  in  any  degree 
able  to  undergo.  That  weight  under  which  he 
crouched  would  eruth  ns.  TuxonoM, 
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In  the  figurative  sense,  cnmh  marks  a 
total  annihilation :  if  a  conspiracy  be  not 
crmhed  in  the  bud,  it  will  prove  fatal  to 
the  power  which  has  suffered  it  to  grow. 
To  cruth  rebellion  eveiy  way  U  Jost.      Dabct. 

TO  BREAK,  BURST,  CRACK,  SPLIT. 

BREAK,  If.  To  break,  rack,  BURST, 
In  Saxon  heorUan^  bersten^  byrsten,  low 
German  baisten,  baien,  high  German  ber- 
tUn^  old  German  bresien,  Swedish  bryata, 
is  but  a  variation  of  break,  CRACK  is 
in  Saxon  eearcian,  French  craquer,  high 
German  krachen,  low  German  krdfSn, 
Danish  krakke,  Greek  jcpecav,  which  are 
in  all  probability  but  variations  of  break, 
etc.  SPLIT,  in  Dutch  tplit,  Danish  «p/t^ 
ten,  low  German  tplieUn,  high  German 
apaUen,  old  German  apiUen,  Swedish  apliia, 
which  are  all  connected  with  the  German 
platzen,  to  burst,  the  Greek  mraXvafrouai, 
to  tear  or  split,  and  the  Hebrew  joe^A,  to 
separate, /ni/a;<  or  palety,  to  cut  in  pieces. 

Break  is  the  general  term,  denoting 
any  separation  or  coming  apart  with 
more  or  less  force ;  the  rest  are  particu- 
lar modes,  varied  either  in  the  drcum- 
stances  of  the  action  or  the  object  acted 
upon.  To  break  does  not  specify  any 
particular  manner  or  form  of  action; 
what  is  broken  may  be  broken  in  two  or 
more  pieces,  broken  short  or  lengthwise, 
and  the  like :  to  burst  is  to  break  sudden- 
ly and  with  violence,  frequently  also  with 
noise. 

In  varions  proofs  of  empbasla  and  awe 
He  spoke  his  will,  and  trembling  nations  heard  t 
Witness,  ye  billows,  whose  returning  tide. 
Breaking  the  chain  that  fiutened  it  in  air, 
Swept  Egypt  TouHO. 

Time  this  vast  fabric  for  him  built  (and  doom'd 
With  him  to  (Ul),  now  InnrgHng  o'er  his  head 
His  lamp,  the  snn  extingnlshM,  flrom  beneath 
The  form  of  hideous  darkness  calls  his  sons. 

TOUKO. 

^  Everything  that  is  exposed  to  external 
violence,  particularly  hard  substances,  are 
said  to  be  broken;  but  hollow  bodies,  or 
such  as  are  exposed  to  tension,  are  prop- 
erly said  to  buTfi, 

The  brittle  steel,  mifUthftil  to  his  hand. 
Broke  short.  Popk. 

Atoms  and  systems  Into  ruin  hurlM, 
And  now  a  bubble  hwrat,  and  now  a  world. 


Pom. 


In  the  sense  of  making  a  way  or  open- 
ing, the  same  distinction  is  preserved. 


Ambitious  thenee  the  manly  river  hreake^ 
And  gathering  many  a  flood,  and  copious  fisd 
With  all  the  mellowed  treasures  of  the  sky. 
Winds  in  progressive  majesty  along.     Thombo  « 
The  torrent  hwst  over  the  walls,  sweepinjt 
away  the  images  of  every  saint  that  were  placed 
there  to  oppose  it  BaTDom. 

So  likewise  in  application  to  moral  ob- 
jects. 

Your  luxury  might  break  all  bounds : 
Plate,  tables,  horses,  stewards,  hounds, 
Might  swell  your  debts.  Gax 

Now  the  distemper'd  mind 
Has  lost  that  concord  of  harmonious  powers 
Which  forms  the  soul  of  happiness ;  and  all 
Is  oir  the  poise  within ;  the  passions  all 
Have  b%tret  their  bounds.  Troksoit. 

To  crack  and  aplit  are  modes  of  break- 
ing lengthwise :  the  former  in  application 
to  hard  or  brittle  objects,  as  clay,  or  the 
things  made  of  clay ;  the  latter  in  appli- 
cation  to  wood,  or  that  which  is  made  of 
wood.  Breaking  frequently  causes  an  en- 
tire separation  of  the  component  parts 
so  as  to  destroy  the  thing ;  cracking  and 
aplitting  are  but  partial  separations! 

And  let  the  weighty  roller  run  the  nmnd, 
To  smooth  the  snr&ce  of  th*  unequal  ground ; 
Lest  era^d  with  summer  heats  the  floorinc 

flies, 
Or  sinks,  and  through  the  crannies  weeds  arise. 

Dryden 

Is't  meet  that  lie 
Should  leave  the  helm,  and  like  a  fearful  lad. 
With  tearful  eyes,  add  water  to  the  sea  ? 
While  in  his  mean,  the  ship  epliU  on  the  rock. 
Which  industry  and  courage  might  have  saved. 
Shakspeare. 

TO  BREED,  ENGENDER. 

BREED,  in  Saxon  bredan,  Teutonic  hree- 
tan,  is  probably  connected  with  bratm,  to 
roast,  being  an  operation  principally  per- 
formed  by  fii-e  or  heat.  ENGENDER, 
compounded  of  en  and  gender,  from  geni- 
tu8,  participle  of  ^i^no, 'signifies  to  lay  or 
communicate  the  seeds  for  production. 

These  terms  are  properly  employed  for 
the  act  of  procreation,  to  breed  is  to 
bring  into  existence  by  a  slow  operation : 
to  engender  is  to  be  the  author  or  prime 
cause  of  existence.  So,  in  the  metaphor- 
ical  sense,  frequent  quarrels  are  apt  to 
breed  hatred  and  animosity :  the  levelling 
and  inconsistent  conduct  of  the  higher 
classes  in  the  present  age  serves  to  en- 
gender a  spirit  of  insubordination  and 
assumption  in  the  inferior  order.  What- 
ever breeds  acts  gradually ;  whatever  en^ 
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produces  immediatelT  as  cause 
aud  effect.  Uncleanliness  breecLi  diseases 
of  the  body;  want  of  occupation  breeds 
thoee  of  the  mind;  playing  at  chance 
gameB  engaulen  a  love  of  money. 

IHe  tttmag  desire  of  fiune  breeds  aeveral  vidoiis 
hiMU  in  tlie  mind.  Adduom. 

Eve^  drwuB  is  ftiU  of  those  higli  eonoeito,  en- 
gmdering  ixlde,  wliich,  we  are  told,  tbe  Devil 
ndeaTored  to  instil  into  her.  Addisow. 

BRKEZE,  OALE,  BLAST,  OUST,  STORM, 
TEMPEST,  HURRICANE. 

All  these  words  express  the  action  of 
the  wind,  in  different  degrees  and  under 
different  circumstances.  BREEZE,  in 
Italian  brezza^  is  in  all  probability  an 
onomatopceia  for  that  kind  of  wind  pe- 
culiar to  Southern  climates.  GALE  is 
probably  connected  with  call  and  yetf,  de- 
noting a  sonorous  wind.  BLAST,  in  Ger- 
man gehUud^  participle  of  f>la»en^  signifies 
properly  the  act  of  blowing,  but  by  dis- 
tinction it  is  employed  for  any  strong  ef- 
fort of  blowing.  GUST  is  immediately 
of  Icelandic  origin,  and  expresses  the 
phenomena  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  Xorthera  climates ;  but  in  all  proba- 
bility it  is  a  variation  of  p*9k,  signifying 
a  violent  stream  of  wind.  STORM^  in 
German  tturm,  from  ttoren,  to  put  in 
commotion,  like  ffttfi^  describes  the  phe- 
nomenon of  Northern  climates.  TEM- 
PEST, in  Latin  lenyDestas,  or  tempm,  a 
time  or  season,  describes  that  season  or 
sort  of  weather  which  is  most  remarka- 
ble, but  at  the  same  time  most  frequent, 
in  Southern  climates.  HURRICANE  has 
been  introduced  by  the  Spaniards  into 
European  languages  from  the  Caribbee 
Islands ;  where  it  describes  that  species 
ottempettvow  wind  most  frequent  in  trop- 
ical climates. 

A  breat»  is  gentle;  a  gale  is  brisk, 
but  steady:  we  have  6r«sef  in  a  calm 
summer's  day;  the  mariner  has  favor- 
able gales,  which  keep  the  sails  on  the 
stretch.  A  bUut  is  impetuous :  the  exha- 
lations of  a  trumpet,  the  breath  of  bel- 
lowa,  the  sweep  of  a  violent  wind,  are 
hUmU,  A  gtuit  is  sudden  and  vehement ; 
fwds  of  wind  are  sometimes  so  violent  as 
to  sweep  everything  before  them  while 
they  last  Storm,  tempeitt,  and  hurricane 
include  other  particulars  besides  wind.  A 
i^or>*»  throws  the  whole  atmosphere  into 


commotion ;  it  is  a  war  of  the  element^ 
in  which  wind,  rain,  hail,  and  the  like, 
conspire  to  disturb  the  heavens.  Tempest 
is  a  species  of  storm  which  has  also  thun. 
der  and  lightning  to  add  to  the  oonfn* 
sion.  Hurricane  is  a  species  of  Uorm 
which  exceeds  all  the  test  in  violence  and 
duration. 

Oradual  sinks  tlie  breeee 
Into  a  perfect  cmlm.  Thomsom. 

What  h«pp7  ffoU 
Blows  you  to  Padna  here  fnm  old  Verona  ? 

Shakspbau. 

As  when  fierce  Northern  bktsts  firom  th*  Alps  de- 


From  his  firm  roots  with  strangling  (t^uts  to  rend 
An  aged  sturdy  oak,  the  rnstUng  soond 
Grows  loud.  DsmiAii. 

Through  storms  and  tempests  so  the  sailor 

While  every  element  in  corohat  strives ; 

Loud  roars  the  thunder,  fierce  the  lightning  files, 

Winds  wUdly  rage,  and  billows  tear  the  skies. 

SBiaLBT. 

So  where  our  wide  Nnmidian  wastes  extend. 
Sadden  th'  impetuous  hurricanes  descend, 
Wheel  through  tbe  air,  in  circling  eddies  play, 
Tear  up  the  sands,  and  sweep  whole  plains  awaj. 

Addisom. 

Oust,  storm,  and  tempest,  which  are  ap- 
plied figurativelyi  preserre  their  distinc- 
tion in  this  sense.  The  passions  are 
exposed  to  gusts  and  sitorms,  to  sudden 
bursts,  or  violent  and  continued  agita- 
tions; the  soul  is  exposed  to  ten^>estg 
when  agitated  with  violent  and  contend- 
ing emotions. 

Stay  these  sudden  gusts  of  passion 
That  hurry  you  away.  Rowa. 

I  burn  I  I  burn  I    The  storm  that's  in  my  mind 
Kindles  my  heart,  like  fires  provoked  by  wind. 
Lansdoww 

All  deaths,  all  tortures,  in  one  pang  combin'd. 
Are  gentle,  to  the  tempest  of  my  mhid. 

Thomsos 

BRIOHTNESR,  LUSTRE,  SPLENDOR, 
BRILUANCY. 

BRIGHTNESS,  from  the  English  bright^ 
Saxon  breorht,  probably  comes,  like  the 
German  praeht,  splendor,  from  the  He- 
brew berak,  to  shine  or  glitter.  LUSTRE, 
in  French  lustre,  Latin  lustrttm,  a  purga- 
tion or  cleansing,  that  is,  to  make  clean 
or  pure.  SPLENDOR,  in  French  ^eiu 
deur,  Latin  splendor,  from  splendeo,  to 
shine,  comes  either  from  the  Greek  (tw\i|- 
SoQ,  embers,  or  ainvBtip,  a  spark.  B RI LL- 
lANCY,  from   brilliant,  and   briller    io 
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shine,  comes  from  the  Gennan  hrille^ 
spectacles,  and  the  Latin  of  the  Middle 
Ages  berylluSj  a  crystal. 

Brtghineu  is  the  generic,  the  rest  are 
specific  terms:  there  cannot  be  katre^ 
tpUndor^  and  briUiancy  without  bright- 
nen  ;  but  there  may  be  brightneu  where 
these  do  not  exist.  These  terms  rise  in 
tense;  hutre  rises  on  hrighinen^  splen- 
dor on  lustre^  and  brilliancy  on  ^ilmdor, 
Brightnen  and  lustt^  are  applied  proper- 
ly to  natural  lights;  splendor  and  brW' 
fancy  have  been  more  commonly  applied 
to  that  which  is  artificial  or  unusual: 
there  is  always  mora  or  less  brightness 
in  the  sun  or  moon ;  there  is  an  occasion- 
al hutre  in  all  the  heavenly  bodies  when 
they  shine  in  their  unclouded  briglUness  ; 
there  is  splendor  in  the  eruptions  of  flame 
from  a  volcano  or  an  immense  conflagra- 
tion; there  is  brilliancy  in  a  collection 
of  diamonds.  There  may  be  both  splen- 
dor and  brilliancy  in  an  illumination:  th^ 
tplendor  arises  from  the  mass  and  rich- 
ness of  light ;  the  brilliancy  from  the  va- 
riety and  brightness  of  the  Hghts  and  col- 
ors. Brightness  may  be  obscured,  hutre 
may  be  tarnished,  splendor  and  brilliancy 
diminished. 

The  analogy  is  closely  preserved  in 
Che  figurative  application.  Brightness  at- 
taches to  the  moral  character  of  men  in 
ordinary  cases,  lustre  attaches  to  extraor- 
dinary instances  of  vinuc  and  greatness, 
splendor  and  brilliancy  attach  to  the 
achievements  of  men.  Our  Saviour  is 
strikingly  represented  to  us  as  the  bright- 
ness of  his  Father's  glory,  and  the  ex- 
press image  of  his  person.  The  humanity 
of  the  English  in  the  hour  of  conquest 
adds  a  lustre  to  their  victories,  which 
sre  either  spiendid  or  briUiatU  accord- 
ing to  the  number  and  nature  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  render  them  remarka- 
ble. 

Earthly  honors  are  both  shoit-lived  in  their 
nntinnance,  and,  while  they  last,  tarnished  with 
ipota  and  stains.  On  some  quarter  or  otiier  their 
brightness  is  obscared.  But  the  lionor  which 
proceeds  from  God  and  virtue  is  unmixed  and 
pore.  It  is  a  Ittstre  which  is  derived  finom  heav- 
en.  Blair. 

Thomson's  diction  is  in  the  highest  degree  flor- 
id and  loxuriaiit,  such  as  may  be  said  to  be  to 
his  images  and  tbooghts  **  boUi  tlieir  Iwttre  and 
their  shade,"  such  as  invests  them  with  $plendor 
fliroof  h  which  they  are  not  easilY  discernible. 

Johnson. 


There  Is  an  appearance  of  WiUianoy  In  ON 
pleasurea  of  high  lifB  whkh  naturally  danles  thf 
young.  Caira. 

TO  BRING,  FETCH,  GABBY. 

BRING,  in  Saxon  bringan^  TeutonlCp 
etc.,  bringen,  old  Oerman  briggan^  priasr 
goHy  bibringen^  is  most  probably  contract- 
ed from  beringin^  which,  from  the  simple 
ringen  or  regen^  to  move,  signifies  to  put 
in  motion  or  remove.  f^TCU,  in  Saxon 
feeeiany  is  not  improbably  connected  with 
the  word  searchy  in  French  cherchery  Ger- 
man suchen,  Greek  (ifrccv,  Hebrew  aag» 
nack^  to  send  for  or  go  after.  CARRY, 
V.  To  beary  carry. 

To  bring  is  simply  to  take  with  one^s 
self  from  the  place  where  one  is;  to  fetch 
is  to  go  first  to  a  place  and  then  bring  a 
thing ;  to  fetch,  therefore,  is  a  species  of 
bringing:  whatever  is  near  at  hand  is 
brouaht;  whatever  is  at  a  distance  most 
be  fetched:  the  porter  at  an  inn  brings  a 
parcel,  a  servant  who  is  sent  for  \%  fetches 
it.  Bring  always  respects  motion  toward 
the  place  in  which  the  speaker  resides ; 
fetchy  a  motion  both  to  and  from ;  earry^ 
always  a  motion  directly  from  the  place 
or  at  a  distance  from  the  place.  A  ser- 
vant  brings  the  parcel  home  which  his 
master  has  sent  him  to  fOch  ;  he  carries 
a  parcel  from  home.  A  carrier  carries 
parcels  to  and  from  a  place,  but  be  does 
not  bring  parcels  to  and  from  any  place. 
Bring  is  an  action  performed  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  agent;  fetch  and  carry  are 
mostly  done  at  the  command  of  another. 
Hence  the  old  proverb,  *'He  who  will 
fetch  will  earryy^^  to  mark  the  character 
of  the  gossip  and  tale-bearer,  who  reports 
what  he  hears  from  two  persons  in  order 
to  please  both  parties. 

What  appeared  to  me  wonderfal  was  that  none 
of  th«  ants  came  home  without  bringing  some- 
thing. Addison. 

I  have  Mid  before  that  those  ants  which  I  did 
80  particBlarly  consider  /etched  their  com  ool 
of  a  garret.  Addison. 

now  great  is  the  hardship  of  a  poor  ant,  wbec 
she  carries  a  grain  of  com  to  the  seeond  story, 
climbing  ap  a  wall  with  her  head  downward ! 

Addibon. 

TO  BUILD,  ERECT,  CONSTHUCT. 

BUILD,  in  Saxon  bytlian,  French  M/ir, 
German  bijaien,  Gothic  boa,  bua^  byg^e^  te 
erect  houses,  from  the  Hebrew  bajith,  • 
habitation.     £;R£CT.  in  French  irigen 
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Latin  erechts^  participle  of  «rt^,  com- 
pounded  of  e  and  r«9Po,  from  the  Greek 
nfMnrw,  to  stretch  or  extend.  OON. 
STRUCT,  in  Latin  eotutruetus,  participle 
of  conUruOy  compounded  of  con^  togeth- 
er, and  atrtio^  to  put,  in  Greek  vpmfvfii, 
f-o^w,  to  airewj  in  Hebrew  ahrahy  to  dis- 
pose or  put  in  order,  signifies  to  form  to- 
j^ether  into  a  mass. 

The  word  build  by  distinction  expresses 
ihe  purpose  of  theaction ;  erect  indicates 
Uie  mode  of  the  action;  cottetruct  indi- 
cates contriTance  in  the  action.  What 
is  MU  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving,  retaining,  or  confining;  what  is 
erected  is  placed  in  an  elevated  situation ; 
what  is  c(m8trueted  is  put  together  with 
ingenuity.  AU  that  is  Imilt  may  be  said 
to  be  ericted  or  conetmcted ;  but  all  that 
is  erected  or  carutnteted  is  not  said  to  be 
buUt;  likewise  what  is  erected  is  mostly 
constructed^  though  not  vice  veraa.  We 
ifuild  from  necessity ;  we  erect  for  orna- 
ment; we  cotutruet  for  utility  and  con- 
venience. Houses  are  bmlt,  monuments 
erected^  machines  are  eonttruded. 

Honteaqoiea  wittily  observes  that  by  building 
profeaied  mad-houses,  men  tacitly  insinuate  that 
all  who  are  out  of  their  senses  are  to  be  found 
jtily  in  thaw  placer  WAaroK. 

It  Is  as  mtional  to  live  in  cares  till  onr  own 
hands  have  erected  a  palace,  as  to  mtect  all 
ktiowiedfce  of  architecture  which  our  undoNtand- 
inffs  will  not  supply.  Johnson. 

From  the  raft  or  canoe,  which  first  senred  to 
earr>'  a  sava^  over  the  river,  t^  the  eonHnio- 
Uon  of  a  vessel  capable  of  conveying  a  numerous 
<rew  with  safety  to  a  distant  coast,  the  progress 
111  iinprovement  is  immense.  RoasaTsoN. 

BULKY,   MA86IVB. 

BUI^KY  denotes  having  hulk,  which  is 
rouiiecteil  with  our  words  lielly,  body, 
bil^e,  bul^e,  etc ,  uiid  the  Genua ii  balg, 
AI.ASSIVh},  in  French  mti**ij\  I'roni  mass, 
Hij^niti^s  having  a  m:iK<«  or  i<cing  like  a 
mtise,  wliich  i^  in  ihe  Gern.an  mu*sr,  \.i\t- 
ill  »i//Mti, Gri'ek  ^d^n,  tlou^h,  from  ^a(T<Tftf, 
to  knead,  signify  iiig  made  into  a  solid 
su'tsr.ince. 

Whatever  is  bulky  has  a  pri  minence 
oritgnre;  what  is  mneeire  has  coinpttct- 
ne«M  of  niiittcr.  The  bulky ^  therefore, 
though  lariccT  in  size,  m  not  so  weighty 
M^  the  iwuMtcf.  Hollow  bodies  frrqitent- 
ly  have  bulk;  none  but  solid  l)0«lieM  can 
be  itiitMtre.  A  vessel  is  bulky  in  irs 
form  ;  Ivad,  >ilvi'r,  nini  t-uM  ur*-  unixsivr. 
8 


In  Milton**  time  tt  was  suspected  that  tbc 
whole  creation  languished— that  neither  trees 
d  the  height  or  bulk  of  their  pred* 
JoBmoii. 


His  pond'rooa  abkld^ 
Ethereal  temper,  maeey,  large,  and  ronna. 
Behind  him  cast.  Milton. 

BURIAL,  INTBRMBNTy  8KPULTURB. 

BURIAL,  from  bury^  in  Saxon  biriatk, 
birtgan^  German  bergen^  signifies  in  the 
original  sense  to  conceal.  INTER- 
MENT, from  tn/er,  compounded  of  in 
and  terra^  signifies  the  putting  into  the 
ground.  SEPULTURE,  in  French  eiptd^ 
ture,  Latin  eqnUtura,  from  eepultue,  parti- 
ciple of  aepelio,  to  bury,  comes  from  eepes^ 
a  hedge,  signifying  an  enclosure,  and 
probably  likewise  from  the  Hebrew  ea- 
oaty  to  put  to  rest,  or  in  a  state  of  pri- 
vacy. 

Under  burial  is  comprehended  simply 
the  purpose  of  the  action ;  under  inier^ 
rnent  and  eepuUure^  the  manner  as  well 
as  the  motive  of  the  action.  We  bury 
in  order  to  conceal ;  irUennent  and  e^nU- 
ture  are  accompanied  with  religious  cere- 
monies. Bury  is  confined  to  no  object 
or  place;  we  bury  whatever  we  deposit 
in  the  earth,  and  wherever  we  please ; 
but  interment  and  aepuUure  respect  only 
the  bodies  of  the  deceased  when  deposit- 
ed in  a  sacred  place.  Burial  requires 
that  the  object  be  concealed  under 
ground ;  interment  may  be  used  for  de- 
positing in  vaults.  Self-murderers  were 
formerly  burted  in  the  highways ;  Chris- 
tians in  general  are  ^tiWea  in  the  church- 
raixi;  but  the  kings  of  England  were 
formerly  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Bitnal  is  a  term  in  familiar  use;  inter- 
inent  serves  frequently  as  a  more  elegant 
expression ;  aepuUure  is  an  abstract  term 
confined  to  particular  cases,  as  in  speak- 
ing of  the  rites  and  privil^es  of  aepid' 
ture. 

Let  my  pale  corse  the  rites  of  buretd  know, 
And  give  me  entrance  in  the  realms  below. 

PWl 
But  good  ifineas  ordered  on  the  shore 
A  stotely  tomb,  whose  top  a  trumpet  bore : 
Thus  was  his  friend  interred ^  and  deataless  fiuna 
Still  to  the  lofty  cape  consigns  his  name. 

Drtdvm. 

Ah !  leave  me  not  for  Grecian  dogs  to  tear  i 
The  rommoTi  rites  of  eepuUure  bestow. 
To  sontlie  a  father's  and  a  mother's  woe: 
Lei  tiicir  liti-.rr  ^tlltt  firocure  an  urn  at  least, 
'     ■  ft  •  ;  *v'   .Ktici  ill  his  country  rest.      Fopb. 
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BUSINESS,  OCCUPATION,  EMPLOYMENT, 
ENGAGEMENT,  AVOCATION. 

BUSINESS  signifies  what  makes  busy. 
If.  Active,  busy.  OCCUPATION,  from 
oca^,  in  French  oectq)ery  Latin  ocaqjo, 
that  is,  ob  and  aqdo,  signifies  that  which 
serves  or  takes  possession  of  a  person  or 
thing  to  the  exclusion  of  other  things. 
EMPLOYMENT,  from  employ,  in  French 
emploi,  Latin  implico,  Greek  cfiirXccM, 
signifies  that  which  engages  or  fixes  a 
'  person.  ENGAGEMENT,  v.  To  aUrad. 
AVOCATION,  in  Latin  avoeaiio,  from  a 
and  voco,  signifies  the  thing  that  calls  off 
from  another  thing. 

Butineu  occupies  all  a  person's 
thoughts  as  well  as  his  time  and  pow- 
ers; occupation  and  en^)loymeni  occupy 
only  his  time  and  strength :  the  first  is 
mostly  regular,  it  is  the  object  of  our 
choice ;  the  second  is  casual,  it  depends 
on  the  will  of  another.  Bkiffoyement  is  a 
partial  employment,  avocation  a  particular 
enyayement:  an  emgayement  prevents  us 
from  doing  anything  else ;  an  axoeaiion 
calls  off  or  prevents  us  from  doing  what 
we  wish.  Every  tradesman  has  a  buai- 
neae,  on  the  diligent  prosecution  of  which 
depends  his  success  in  life;  eveiy  me> 
ch.anic  has  his  daily  oceupaiion,  by  which 
he  maintains  his  family;  every  laborer 
has  an  employment  which  is  fixed  for  him. 
Btttinen  and  occupation  always  suppose 
a  serious  object.  Butineae  is  something 
more  urgent  and  important  than  oecupa- 
turn :  a  man  of  independent  fortune  has 
no  occasion  to  pursue  bunTiese,  but  as  a 
rational  agent  he  will  not  be  contented 
to  be  without  an  occupation. 

The  materials  are  no  sooner  wrought  into  pa- 
per bat  they  are  dlstribated  amoni;  the  presses, 
where  they  again  set  innamerable  artists  at 
work,  and  ftimish  buHnsn  to  another  mystery. 

Addison. 
Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest; 
1  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distress'd. 

Cowm. 

Creatores  who  have  the  labors  of  the  mind,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  body,  to  ftimish  them  with 
emptoymenU.  Gdasduw. 

Employment,  engagement,  and  avocation, 
leave  the  object  undefined.  An  employ- 
ment  may  be  a  mere  diversion  of  the 
thoughts,  and  a  wasting  of  the  hours  in 
«oroe  idle  pursuit;  a  child  may  have  its 
miphymeniy  which   may  be  its  play  in 


distinction  from  its  Imnnen:  an  engage^ 
ment  may  have  no  higher  object  than 
that  of  pleasure ;  the  idlest  people  have 
often  the  most  engagemenU ;  the  gratifi- 
cation of  curiosity,  and  the  love  of  social 
pleasure,  supply  them  with  an  abundance 
of  engagementt.  AvoeatUmt  have  seldom 
a  direct  trifling  object,  although  it  may 
sometimes  be  of  a  subordinate  nature, 
and  generally  irrelevant:  numerous  av- 
ocationg  are  not  desirable;  eveiy  man 
should  have  a  fixed  pursuit,  as  the  frun- 
iMW  of  his  life,  to  which  the  principal 
part  of  his  time  should  be  devoted :  otro- 
Mrfiofit,  therefore,  of  a  serious  nature  are 
apt  to  divide  Che  time  and  attention  to  a 
hurtful  degree. 

I  woald  reoommend  to  eYvy  one  of  mv  read- 
ers the  keeping  a  jomnal  of  tbelr  Uves  nr  one 
week,  and  setting  down  ponctually  their  whole 
series  of  ea^toirniMis  during  that  space  of  time. 

ADDnOM. 

Mr.  Barettt  being  a  single  man,  and  entirely 
clear  flrom  all  enffoffemeim,  takes  the  advantage 
of  his  independence.  Jommson. 

Sorrow  ought  not  to  be  snfllBred  to  increase  by 
indulgence,  but  most  give  way  after  a  stated 
time  to  social  duties  and  the  oommoo  avooa» 
Moiuoflife.  JoHmoM. 

A  person  who  is  bugy  has  much  to  at- 
tend to,  and  attends  to  h  closely :  a  per- 
son who  is  ocetqified  has  a  full' share  of 
butineu  without  any  pressure ;  he  is  op- 
posed to  one  who  is  idle :  a  person  who 
is  enyaloyed  has  the  present  moment  filled 
up ;  he  is  not  in  a  state  of  inaction :  the 
person  who  is  engaged  is  not  at  liberty  to 
be  otherwise  employed;  his  time  is  not 
his  own ;  he  is  opposed  to  one  at  leisure. 

These  professors  of  the  rights  of  men  are  so 
bu»v  in  teaching  others,  that  they  have  not  lei- 
sure to  learn  anything  themselTes.  Bdbui. 

The  world  o'erlooks  him  in  her  huey  search 
Of  objects  more  illustrious  In  her  view ; 
And,  occupied  as  earnestly  as  she. 
Though  nkove  sublimely,  he  o'erkx^  the  werld. 

Cowrsa. 
Not  slothltal  he,  though  seeming  ynemploy*d. 
And  censur*d  oft  as  useless.  Cowraa. 

How  little  must  the  ordinary  oeewpoNons  of 
men  seem  to  one  who  is  engaged  in  so  noble 
a  pnrsnit  as  the  assimilation  of  himself  to  the 
Deity !  Bkekkut. 

BUSINESS,  TRADE,  PROFESSION,  ART. 

BUSINESS,    V.   Busineu,    occupation, 

TRADE  signifies  that  which  employs  the 

time  by  way  of  trade.     PROFESSION 

signifies  that  which  one  professes  to  da 
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A.RT  signifies  that  which  is  followed  in 
the  way  of  the  arU, 

These  words  are  synonymous  in  the 
sense  of  a  calling,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
MTcUhood :  Inmneu  is  general,  trade  and 
profeuion  are  particular ;  all  trade  is  frun- 
fMM,  but  all  burineu  is  not  trade.  Buy- 
ing and  selling  of  merchandise  is  insep- 
arable from  trade;  but  the  exercise  of 
one's  knowledge  and  experience  for  pur- 
poses of  gain  constitutes  a  Imtinete  ;  when 
learning  or  particular  skill  is  required,  it 
is  a  profession  ;  and  when  there  is  a  pe- 
culiar exercise  of  or/,  it  is  an  art:  every 
shopkeeper  and  retail  dealer  carries  on  a 
trade;  brokers,  manufacturers,  bankers, 
and  others,  carry  on  btisiness  ;  clergymen, 
medical,  or  military  men,  follow  a,  profes- 
sion; musicians  and  painters  follow  an 
orL 

Thoae  who  are  determined  by  choice  to  may 
pertkakr  kind  of  buHness  ere  Indeed  more  hap- 
py than  thoee  who  are  determined  hj  necessity. 

AODIBOH. 


nne  persons,  Indeed,  by  the  privilege  of  their 
Uxth  ana  quality,  are  above  a  eonmion  trad*  and 
prqfusion^  bat  they  are  not  hereby  exempted 
from  all  businesSt  ^nd  allowed  to  live  anprofita- 
bly  to  othera.  Tillotson. 

No  one  of  the  sons  of  Adam  ought  to  think 
himself  exempt  from  labor  or  industry ;  those  to 
whom  bfarth  or  ftnrtune  may  seem  to  make  such 
an  appUcetion  nnneoessary  ought  to  find  oat  some 
calling  or  profetmion.  that  they  may  not  lie  as  a 
burden  apun  ttie  speolee.  Aodisow. 

The  painter  understands  his  art.  Swift. 

BUSUnESS.  OFFICE,  DUTT. 


l^v.BusJnesSyOeawaHon.  OF- 
FICE, V.  Benefit,  service.  DUTY  signifies 
what  is  due  or  owing  one,  from  the  Latin 
ddntwn,  participle  of  debeo,  to  owe. 

Bunness  is  that  which  engages  the  time, 
talents,  and  interest  of  a  roan ;  it  is  what 
a  man  proposes  to  himself :  office  is  that 
which  a  man  is  called  upon  to  do  for 
another;  it  is  consequently  prescribed 
by  others :  duty  is  that  which  duty  pre- 
scribes :  one  follows  busvness,  fills  or  dis- 
charges an  cffiee,  and  performs  or  dis- 
charges a  duiv.  As  Inumess  is  the  con- 
cern of  the  mdividual,  and  duty  is  his 
duty,  these  terms  properly  apply  to  pri- 
vate matters,  as  the  husituas  or  duties  of 
life :  office,  on  the  other  hand,  being  that 
which  is  done  for  the  benefit  or  by  the 
direction  of  others,  it  is  properly  applied 
to  public  matters. 


It  may  be  obeenred  that  men  who,  frtnn  beinc 
engaged  in  business,  or  Ihnn  their  course  of  Ufi 
in  wtiateyer  way,  sMdom  see  their  children,  de 
not  care  much  about  them.  Johnson. 

He  discharged  all  the  qjgHces  he  went  through 
with  great  abilities  and  singular  reputation  of  in- 
tegrlQr.  Clarbmdom. 

Discretion  is  the  perfection  of  reason,  and  a 
guide  to  us  in  all  the  duties  of  life.      Adduom. 

But  the  terms  may  be  so  qualified  that 
the  former  may  be  applied  to  public,  and 
the  latter  to  private  matters. 

He  was  in  danger  of  being  punued  by  his  en- 
emies in  Parliament  fbr  having  made  the  peace 
and  endeavored  to  stUe  the  popish  plot,  and  yet 
sat  very  loose  with  the  King,  who  told  Sir  WU- 
liam  severe!  reasons  of  that  change,  wliereof  one 
was,  his  bringing  the  business  of  the  plot  into 
ParUameot  ajtinst  his  absolute  command. 

.    TmPLi. 
We  cannot  miss  him ;  he  does  light  our  fire. 
Fetch  in  our  wood,  and  serves  in  cffioes 
That  profit  us.  Shaksfbaxb. 

I  see  and  feel  sensibly  that  I  am  not  able  to 
perform  those  duUee  as  I  ought,  and  as  the  plaoe 
requires.  Lobp  F.i.i.iwmkbk, 

Business  and  offioe  are  frequently  ap- 
plied to  that  part  which  a  man  is  called 
to  perform ;  in  which  sense  business  and 
office  come  still  nearer  to  the  term  duty  ; 
what  belongs  to  a  person  to  do  or  see 
done,  that  is  properly  his  business:  a  per. 
son  is  bound,  either  by  the  nature  of  his 
engagements  or  by  private  and  personal 
motives,  to  perform  a  service  for  another, 
as  the  office  of  a  prime  minister,  the  office 
of  a  friend ;  that  is  his  office.  Duty  in 
this  application  expresses  a  stronger  ob- 
ligation than  either  of  the  other  terms ; 
where  the  service  is  enjoined  by  law,  or 
commanded  by  the  person,  that  is  a  (fufy, 
as  the  clerical  duties,  the  duty  of  a  soldier. 

It  is  certain,  from  Suetonius,  that  the  Romans 
thought  the  education  of  their  children  a  hxui- 
ness  properly  belonging  to  the  parents  them- 
selves. BUDGELL. 
But  now  the  feather'd  youth  their  former  bounds 
Ardent  disdain,  and,  weighing  oft  their  wings, 
Demand  the  free  possession  of  the  sky. 
This  one  glad  office  more,  and  then  dissolves 
Parental  love  at  once,  now  heedless  grown. 

Thovsom. 

In  the  first  entrance  into  the  troubles  he  un. 
dertook  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  foot,  and 
performed  tlie  (iii^of  a  colonel  upon  all  occasions 
most  punctually.  Clarkndon. 

BUSTLR,  TUMULT,  UPROAR. 

BUSTLE  is  probably  a  frequentative 
of  huey.  TUMULT,  in  French  tumulte, 
Latin  tumuUus,  or  tumor  mtUtus,  muct 
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■welling  or  perturbation.  UPROAR,  com- 
pounded of  1^  and  roar^  marks  the  act 
of  setting  up  a  roar  or  clamor,  or  the  state 
of  its  being  so  set  up. 

Bustle  has  most  of  hurry  in  it ;  iumuU 
most  of  disorder  and  confusion  ;  uproar 
most  of  noise :  the  hurried  movements  of 
one,  or  many,  cause  a  btutle ;  the  disor- 
derly  struggles  of  many  constitute  a  tu- 
mult; the  loud  elevation  of  many  oppos- 
ing voices  produces  an  uproar.  Buttle  is 
frequently  not  the  effect  of  design,  but 
the  natural  consequence  of  many  persons 
coming  together ;  tumult  commonly  arises 
from  a  general  effervescence  in  the  minds 
uf  a  multitude ;  uproar  is  the  consequence 
either  of  general  anger  or  mirth.  A 
crowded  street  will  always  be  in  a  Inutle; 
contested  elections  are  always  accompa- 
nied with  a  great  tmnult:  drinking  par- 
ties make  a  considerable  uproar^  in  the 
indulgence  of  their  intemperate  mirth. 

They  who  live  in  the  bu»tU  of  the  world  are 
not,  perhaps,  the  most  accuFate  observers  of  the 
tMnogresaire  change  of  nunners  in  that  society  in 
which  thej  pass  their  time.  ABsacBOMBT. 

Ontlaws  of  nature  I  yet  the  great  must  use  'em 
Bomotiines  as  necessary  tooto  of  hunuU. 

Drtdbn. 
Amidst  the  uproar  of  other  bad  passions,  con- 
science acts  as  a  restraining  power.  Blau. 

TO  BUY,  PURCHASE,  BARGAIN, 
CHEAPEN. 

BUT,  in  Saxon  bys^ean,  Gothic  hugyan^ 
is  in  all  probability  connected  with  the 
^xon  gebytgod,  busy,  and  the  German 
betehdjfiif^y  from  9chaffen^  to  do  or  con- 
cern one's  self  in  a  thing,  to  deal  in  it. 
PURCHASE,  in  French  pourehasaer,  like 
the  word  pursue,  poumiivre^  comes  from 
the  Latin  persequor^  signifying  to  obtain 
by  a  particular  effort.  BARGAIN,  in 
Welsh  barren,  is  most  probably  connected 
with  the  German  borpen,  to  borrow,  and 
Hrffe,  a  surety.  CHEAPEN  is  in  Sax- 
on ceapan^  German  kauferij  Dutch,  etc., 
(moperk,  to  buy. 

Buy  and  purchase  have  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  each  other,  both  in  sense 
and  application  ;  but  the  latter  is  a  term 
of  more  refinement  than  the  former :  bm/ 
may  always  be  substituted  for  pitrchase 
without  impropriety ;  but  pntrchase  wonlii 
be  sometimes  ridiculous  in  the  familiar 
application  of  btiy:  the  necessaries  of  life 


are  &o?^A/;  luxuries  are />urcA4iMi.  Tho 
characteristic  idea  of  buying  is  that  of 
expending  money  according  to  a  certain 
rule,  and  for  a  particular  purpose ;  that 
of  purposing  is  the  procuring  the  thing 
by  any  means ;  some  things,  therefore, 
may  more  properly  be  said  to  be  pur- 
chased  than  bought^  as  to  purchase  friends, 
ease,  and  the  like. 

It  giTos  me  very  great  scandal  to  observcL 
wherever  I  go,  how  much  slcill,  In  buying  bh 
manner  of  tilings,  Uiere  is  necessary  to  deltend 
yourself  fh)m  being  cheated.  Tatlbb. 

Pirates  may  make  cheap  pennyworths  of  their 

pillage, 
And  purchase  fkiends. 


Buying  implies  simply  the  exchange  of 
one's  money  for  a  commodity ;  bargaining 
and  checqnenina  have  likewise  respect  to 
the  price :  to  bargain  is  to  make  a  specif- 
ic agreement  as  to  the  price ;  to  cheapen 
is  not  only  to  lower  the  price  asked,  but 
to  deal  in  such  things  as  are  cheap:  trade 
is  supported  by  buyers;  bargainers  and 
cheapeners  are  not  acceptable  customers : 
mean  people  are  prone  to  bargaining, 
poor  people  are  obliged  to  cheapen. 

So  Torle  must  sit,  and  f^t,  and  bite  his  tongue. 
While  his  own  lands  are  bargained  for  and  sold. 
Shakspsabk. 
You  may  see  many  a  smart  rhetorieian  turning 
his  hat  in  his  bauds,  moulding  it  into  scTeral 
different  cocks,  examining  sometimes  the  lining, 
and  sometimes  the  button,  during  the  whole 
coune  of  his  harangue.  A  deaf  man  would  think 
he  was  cheapening  a  beaver,  when  perhaps  he 
is  talking  of  the  Ikte  of  the  British  nation. 

Adddoh. 


CALAMITY,  DISASTER,  MISFORTUNE, 
MISCHANCE,  MISHAP. 

CALAMITY,  in  French  ccUanUte,  Latin 
calamitas^  from  calamus^  a  stalk ;  because 
hail  or  whatever  injured  the  stalks  of 
corn  was  termed  a  co/oms/y.  DISASTER, 
in  French  desastre,  is  compounded  of  the 
privative  des  or  dis  and  €utre,  in  Latin  as- 
tntm,  a  star,  signifying  what  comes  from 
the  adverse  influence  of  the  stars.  MIS- 
FORTUNE, MISCHANCE,  and  MISHAP, 
naturally  express  what  comes  amiss  by 
fortune  or  chance. 

The  idea  of  a  painful  event  is  common 
to  all  these  terms,  but  they  differ  in  tbtf 
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degree  of  importance.  A  calatnitif  is  a 
great  diatuter  or  muforhme;  a  mufort- 
ume  a  great  miachanoe  or  muhcqf^:  what* 
erer  is  attended  with  destruction  is  a  oo* 
lamity;  whatever  occasions  mischief  to 
the  person,  defeats  or  interrupts  plans, 
is  a  duoMter ;  whatever  is  accompanied 
with  a  loss  of  propeity,  or  the  depriva- 
tion of  health,  is  a  mUfortune  ;  whatever 
diminishes  the  beauty  or  utility  of  objects 
is  a  ini»chanfe*w  muhap :  the  devastation 
of  a  country  by  hurricanes  or  earthquakes, 
or  the  desolation  of  its  inhabitauta  by  fam- 
ine or  plague,  arc  great  ealctmitUt ;  the 
overturning  of  a  carriage,  or  the  fracture 
of  a  limb,  are  duaaUra ;  losses  in  trade 
are  mia/oriufua ;  the  spoiling  of  a  book 
19,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  a  miaehance 
or  miah^.  A  (olamity  seldom  arises  from 
the  direct  agency  of  man ;  the  elements, 
or  the  natural  course  of  things,  are  most- 
ly concerned  in  producing  this  source  of 
misery  to  men ;  the  rest  may  be  ascribed 
to  chance,  as  distinguif^hM  from  design : 
diaaatera  mostly  arise  from  some  specific 
known  cause,  either  the  carelessness  of 
persons^  or  the  unfitness  of  things  for 
their  use;  as  they  generally  serve  to  de- 
range some  preconcerted  scheme  or  un- 
dertaking, they  seem  as  if  they  were  pro- 
duced by  some  secret  influence :  mis/ort- 
vne  is  frequently  assignable  to  no  specific 
cause,  it  is  the  bad  fortune  of  an  individ- 
ual ;  a  link  in  the  chain  of  his  destiny ; 
an  evil  independent  of  himself,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  fault :  miaehance  and  mia- 
kap  are  mU/ortunaa  of  comparatively  so 
trivial  a  nature,  that  it  would  not  be 
worth  while  to  inquire  into  their  cause, 
or  to  dwell  upon  their  consequences.  A 
cnlamiiy  is  dreadful;  a  diaouAer  melan- 
choly; a  TMafortune  grievous  or  heavy; 
a  miackanee  or  miahap  slight  or  trivial. 

They  observed  that  several  blessings  had  de- 
generated into  calamUiM,  and  that  several  ca- 
lumltUa  had  ImproTed  into  blessings,  according 
as  they  fell  into  the  possession  of  wise  or  fooliah 
men.  Addimn. 

There  in  his  noisy  mansion,  qkill'd  to  rule. 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school : 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stem  to  view, 
I  Icnew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew. 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
The  day's  dUanUm  in  his  morning  face. 

GOLDaMITH. 

She  daily  exercises  her  benevolence  by  pitying 
every  mUforiunt  that  happens  to  every  Ikraily 
within  her  circle  of  notice,  Johnson. 


Permit  thy  daughter,  gradoos  Jove,  to  tell 
How  this  miaohafuia  the  Cypriao  <|neen  beML 

Pora 
For  pity's  sake  tells  nndeserv'd  miahapa^ 
And,  their  applause  to  gain,  recounts  his  olapa. 
Churchill. 

TO  CALCULATB,  RKCKON,  COMPUTE, 
COUNT. 

GAl^CULATE,  in  Latin  eaicuUUua,  par. 
ticiple  of  caiculOf  comes  from  calculua^ 
Greek  koAcI,  a  pebble;  because  the 
Greeks  gave  their  votes,  and  the  Ro- 
mans mad')  out  their  accounts,  by  little 
stones ;  henoe  it  denotes  the  action  itself 
of  reckoning,  RECKON,  in  Saxon  reocan^ 
Dutch  rekenfiy  German  recAn«ta,  is  not 
improbably  derived  from  row,  in  Dutch 
reck,  because  stringing  of  things  in  a 
row  was  formerly,  as  it  is  now  sometimes, 
the  ordinary  nfodff  of  reckoning.  COM- 
PUTE, in  French  cnmpuiery  Latin  eompu- 
to^  compounded  of  com  and  puto,  signifies 
to  put  together  in  one*8  mind.  COUNT, 
in  French  eompUTy  is  but  a  contraction 
of  eompnUer, 

These  words  indicate  the  means  by 
which  we  arrive  at  a  certain  result,  in  re- 
gard to  qimntity.  To  caleuUUr  is  the  ge- 
neric term ;  the  rest  denote  modes  of  eaU 
cuiatitig:  to  ealaUaie  denotes  any  numer- 
ical operation  in  general,  but  is  particu- 
larly applicable  to  the  abstract  scicnoo 
of  figures ;  the  astronomer  calc%Uatea  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  the 
mathematician  makes  algebraic  ealcula- 
tiona :  to  reckon  is  to  enumerate  and  set 
down  things  in  detail ;  reckoning  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  ordinary  business  of  life : 
tradesmen  keep  their  accounts  by  reckon- 
ing ;  children  learn  to  reckon  by  various 
simple  processes.  Calculation  is  there- 
fore the  science,  reckoning  the  practical 
art  of  enumerating. 

His  fKttlty  for  transacting  InutoeM,  and  his 
talents  for  caleitlaHoH,  were  considered  by  bto 
fond  admirers  as  the  gift  of  nature,  when  in  real- 
ity they  were  the  result  of  education,  assiduity, 
arid  experience.  Cox. 

The  stars  lie  in  such  apparent  concision  as 
makes  it  impossible  on  ordinary  occasions  ta 
reckon  them.  Boass. 

To  compute  is  to  come  at  the  result  by 
calculaiion  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  numerical  esti- 
mate drawn  from  different  sources :  his- 
torians and  chronologists  compute  the 
times  of  partietdar  events  by  comparing 
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them  with  those  of  other  known  events. 
An  ahnanac  is  made  by  ealculatum^  com- 
putation,  and  reckoning.  The  rising  and 
setting  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  ealcu- 
laied;  from  given  astronomical  tables  is 
eomfnited  the  moment  on  which  any  ce- 
lestial phenomenon  may  return;  and  by 
reckoning  are  determined  the  days  on 
which  holidays,  or  other  periodical  events, 
fall. 

In  this  bank  of  fiiroe,  by  an  exact  eakmloHon^ 
and  the  rules  of  political  arithmetic,  1  have  al- 
lotted ten  handled  thooaand  shares ;  five  hun- 
dred thousand  of  which  are  the  due  of  the  gen- 
eral ;  two  hundred  thousand  I  assign  to  the  gen- 
eral offlceni ;  and  two  hundred  thousand  more  to 
all  the  commissioned  officers,  firom  the  colonels 
to  ensigns;  the  remaining  hundred  thousand 
must  be  distributed  among  the  non-oommiasion- 
ed  officers  and  private  men ;  according  to  which 
computation^  I  And  Sergeant  Hall  is  to  have  one 
share  and  a  fraction  of  two-flfths.  Steele. 

To  eowd  is  as  much  as  to  take  account 
of,  and  when  used  as  a  mode  of  eakula- 
turn  it  signifies  the  same  as  to  reckon  one 
by  one ;  as  to  count  one  by  one,  to  eowU 
the  hours  or  minutes. 

Among  the  North  Americans,  they  all  counted 
to  ten,  and  by  adding  one,  two,  and  three,  etc.,  to 
ten,  advanced  to  any  number  of  imits  i^id  tens 
cp  to  one  thousand.  *      PAESONa. 

These  words  are  all  employed  in  appli- 
cation to  moral  objects,  to  denote  the 
eHtimate  which  the  mind  takes  of  things. 
To  calculate  is  to  look  to  future  events 
and  their  probable  consequences;  we 
ottlfulale  on  a  gain,  on  an  undertaking,  or 
hny  enterprise :  to  compute  is  to  look  to 
that  which  is  past,  and  what  results  from 
any  past  event ;  as  to  compute  a  loss,  or 
the  amount  of  any  mischief  done:  to 
reckon  is  either  to  look  at  that  which  is 
present,  and  to  set  an  estimate  upon  it ; 
as  to  rfckoti  a  thing  cheap ;  or  to  look  to 
that  which  is  future  as  something  desir- 
able, as  to  reckon  on  a  promised  pleasure. 
To  count  is  to  look  on  the  thing  that  is 
present,  and  to  set  a  value  upon  it  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  as  to  count  a 
thing  for  nothing.  A  spirit  of  ealeulation 
arises  from  the  cupidity  engendered  by 
trade ;  it  narrows  the  mind  to  the  mere 
prospect  of  accumulation  and  self-inter- 
est Computations  are  inaccurate  that 
are  not  founded  upon  exact  numerical 
cqleulationM.  Inconsiderate  people  are 
apt  to  reckon  on  things  that  are  very  un- 


certain, and  then  lay  up  to  themselves 
a  store  of  disappointments.  Those  who 
have  experienced  the  instability  of  human 
affairs  will  never  caleulatt  on  an  hour's 
enjoyment  beyond  the  moment  of  exist- 
ence. It  is  difficult  to  compute  the  loss 
which  an  army  sustains  upon  being  de> 
feated,  especially  if  it  be  obliged  to  make 
a  long  retreat  Those  who  know  the 
human  heart  will  never  reckon  on  the  a&K 
sistanoe  of  professed  f riehds  in  the  hour 
of  adversity.  Men  often  count  their  lives 
as  nothing  in  the  prosecution  of  a  favor- 
ite scheme. 


By  this  w^oat  measnre  of  ealeuiaiing  happU 
neas,  people  moam  with  real  affliction  fbr  imag- 
inary loasea.  SraCTATOB. 

The  time  we  live  ought  not  to  be  computed 
by  the  number  of  years,  but  by  the  use  that  has 
been  made  of  it  Addison. 

Men  reckon  themselves  poesessed  of  what  their 
genius  inclines  them  to,  and  so  bend  all  their 
amUtioa  to  ezeel  in  what  is  oat  of  tlieir  reach. 

S^BCTATOa. 

He  (the  Duke  of  Monmouth)  was  greater  than 
ever ;  IxMrd  Shaftesbury  reckoned  upon  being  so 
too,  and  at  the  cost  of  those  whom  he  took  to  be 
the  authors  of  the  last  prorogation.        Temple. 

Applause  and  admiratkm  are  by  no  means  to 
be  counted  among  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Joheson. 

CALENDAR,  ALMANAC,  KPHBMERIS. 

CALENDAR  comes  from  calendtty  the 
Roman  name  for  the  first  days  of  ev- 
ery  month.  ALMANAC,  that  is,  al 
and  mofui^  signifies  properly  the  reckon- 
ing or  thing  reckoned,  from  the  Arabic 
mana  and  Hebrew  manaeh^  to  reckon. 
EPHEMERIS,  in  Greek  cfcfiemc,  from 
cm  and  iffupo,  the  day,  implies  that 
which  happens  by  the  day. 

These  terms  denote  a  date-book,  but 
the  calendar  is  a  book  which  raters 
events  under  every  month :  the  abnanae 
is  a  book  which  registers  times,  or  the 
divisions  of  the  year:  and  an  g^hemerU 
is  a  book  which  registers  the  planetary 
movements  every  day.  An  aknimac  may 
be  a  calendar^  and  an  ephemerie  may  be 
both  an  almanac  ahd  a  calendar;  but 
every  almanac  is  not  a  calendar^  nor  ev- 
ery calendar  an  almanac.  The  Garden- 
er's Calendar  is  not  an  almanac,  and  the 
sheet  almanaea  are  seldom  ealendart: 
likewise  the  Nautical  Ephemerie  may 
serve  as  an  alsnanacy  although  not  at  a 
caUndar, 
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Bb  vm  ritttaur  vpoD  flM  groond  apon  •  little 
itr»ir,ti  the  fiutbeat  ooniw  of  hto  dnnireoii, 
whkhwMaHeriMteljhisclwIraDdbedt  ftlitUe 
Ml^mdar  of  snuOl  gtk±M  were  laid  at  the  bead, 
nocefaed  all  orer  wtthtbe  dlamal  nights  and  days 
he  had  paaaed  there.  Stbbkb. 

When  the  refivmere  irere  paiiging  the  calm^ 
dor  of  leglona  of  viaioiiary  taints,  they  tooii  doe 
care  to  defend  the  niches  of  real  msrtyrs  from 
profiuation.  They  preeerred  the  holy  fMtirals 
which  had  been  coniecrated  for  many  ages  to  the 
great  Imnlnarles  of  the  church,  and  at  onoe  paid 
proper  observance  to  the  memory  of  the  Mod, 
and  Ml  In  with  the  proper  humor  of  the  Tnlgar, 
which  lores  to  rejoice  and  rnonm  at  the  discre> 
tion  of  the  alnumae.  Waltolb. 

That  two  or  three  sons  or  moons  appear  in  any 
man's  life  or  reign,  it  is  not  worth  the  wonder; 
bat  that  the  same  slioald  fell  ont  at  a  remark- 
able time  or  point  of  some  dedsive  action ;  that 
those  two  shoold  make  bat  one  line  tn  the  book 
of  CMe,  and  stand  together  In  the  great  soAmim- 
Htfss  of  God,  beside  the  phUosophical  assign- 
ment of  the  canse,  it  may  admit  a  Christian  ap- 
prehension  in  tiM  signality. 

Browms,  Vitlgar  Error: 

TO  CALL,  CRY,  EXCLAIM. 

CALL,  from  the  Hebrew  kol^  the  voice, 
signifies  simply  raising  the  voice.  CRY, 
in  the  Hebrew  karah^  and  EXCLAIM,  in 
the  Latin  ex  and  efomo,  to  cry  out,  both 
denote  a  raising  the  voice  louder  than  a 
simple  call  CaU  is  used  on  all  ordinaiy 
occasions  in  order  to  draw  a  person  to  a 
spot,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  when  one 
wishes  to  be  heard ;  to  cry  is  to  eaU  loud- 
ly on  particular  occasions :  a  eaU  draws 
attention ;  a  cry  awakens  alarm. 

And  oft  the  mighty  necromaaeer  boasts 
With  these  to  eaU  from  tombs  the  stalking 
ghosts.  Drtdbm. 

My  attention  was  so  mach  taken  np  by  Mr. 
Borchell's  aoooant,  that  I  scarce  looked  forward 
as  we  went  along,  till  we  were  alarmed  by  the 
eri€»  of  my  femily.  QoLDsmni. 

To  cry  is  for  general  purposes  of  con- 
venience, as  the  cry  of  the  hunter,  or  the 
cria  of  persons  to  or  among  numbers ; 
to  exciaim  is  an  expression  of  some  par- 
ticular feeling. 

There,  while  yon  groan  beneath  the  load  of  life. 
They  ery,  Behold  the  mighty  Hector's  wife ! 

POPB. 

The  dreadftil  day 
No  paose  of  words  admits,  no  dnll  delay ; 
Fierce  discord  storms,  Apollo  lond  «relaim»^ 
fuoA  eallti  Mars  thunders,  and  the  field's  in 

Pora. 


TO  CALL,  INVITK,  BID,  SUMMON. 

CALL,  in   its   abstract   and   original 
sense,  signifies  simply  to  give  an  expres- 


sion of  the  voice  {v.  To  call,  cry),  BIB, 
in  Saxon  hndan  or  bidden^  to  o£Fer,  old 
German  Iniden^  low  German  becUm^  Ger- 
man biethen,  etc.,  and  INVITE,  Latin  vtfo 
or  tfivtto,  which  comes  from  tn  and  viom, 
the  way,  both  signify  to  call  into  the  way 
or  measure  of  another.  SUMMON,  in 
French  aomrmr^  changed  from  nanmoner^ 
Latin  mtbmonoOj  signifies  to  give  special 
notice. 

The  idea  of  signifying  one^s  wish  to 
another  to  do  anything  is  included  in  all 
these  terms.  In  the  act  of  ealUnffy  any 
sounds  may  be  used;  we  may  call  by 
simply  raising  the  voice :  invUinff  may  be 
a  direct  or  indirect  act;  we  may  invite 
by  looks  or  signs  as  well  as  by  words,  by 
writing  as  well  as  by  speaking. 

As  soon  as  I  entered,  the  maid  of  the  shop, 
who,  I  suppose,  was  prepared  for  my  coming, 
ran  away  to  oatl  her  mistress.  Spbctatok. 

The  interrnption  in  my  last  vfaa  a  deputation 
from  the  bishop  to  invite  as  to  a  great  dinner. 
Brtdoiol 


To  hid  and  tunmum  require  the  express 
use  of  words ;  the  former  is  always  di- 
rectly addressed  to  the  person,  the  latter 
may  be  conveyed  by  an  indirect  channel 

She  thank*d  me, 
And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  lor'd  me, 
I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story, 
And  that  would  woo  her.  SHAUPBAau. 

The  parliament  is  mmmoned  by  the  king's 
writ  or  letter.  Blackstoki. 

As  the  action  of  calling  requires  no 
articuUte  sounds,  it  may  be  properly 
applied  to  animals;  as  sheep  call  their 
young. 

The  careful  hen 
Callt  all  her  chirping  famUy  around.  Thomson. 

So  likewise  to  inanimate  objects  when 
made  to  sound  by  way  of  signal  or  for 
the  purpose  of  caUing. 

He  dresses  himself  according  to  the  season  In 
cloth  or  in  stuff,  and  has  no  one  necessary  atten- 
tion to  anything  but  the  bell  which  calU  to 
prayers  twice  a  day.  Spictato*. 

So  likewise  invUe  may  be  said  not  only 
of  unconscious,  but  spiritual  agents. 

Time  flies,  death  urges,  knells  eaU^  Heaven  in- 

Hell  threatens.  Tonna 

Calling  is  the  act  of  persons  of  all 
ranks,  superiors,  inferiors,  or  equals ;  it 
mny  therefore  be  either  a  command,  a 
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demand,  or  a  simple  reqaeet.  Parents 
and  children,  masters  and  servants,  caU 
to  each  other  as  the  occasion  requires. 

Aa  Mon  as  he  came  within  hearing,  I  called 
oat  to  him  by  name,  and  entreated  his  help. 

GoLDoanL 

Biddhtff  is  always  the  act  of  a  superior 
by  way  of  command  or  entreaty. 

My  author  and  disposer,  what  then  biddT^i 
Unargned  I  obey.  Milton. 

Inviimg  is  an  act  of  courtesy  or  kind- 
ness between  equals. 

Her  lather  loved  me,  oft  invited  me. 

SHAXSPBAaK. 

To  nanman  is  an  act  of  authority,  as 
to  tummon  witnesses. 

Mark  there,  she  says ;  these,  aummoned  from 

afar, 
Begin  their  march  to  meet  thee  at  the  bar. 

Cowpia. 

When  these  words  are  employed  in 
the  sense  of  causing  any  one  to  come  to 
a  place,  call  and  twnmon  are  most  nearly 
allied,  as  are  also  bid  and  invite.  In  this 
case  to  call  is  an  act  of  discretion  on 
ordinary  occasions,  and  performed  in  an 
ordinary  manner;  as  to  call  a  meeting, 
to  call  together,  to  adl  home :  to  gimimon 
is  a  formal  act,  and  more  or  less  imper- 
ative according  to  the  occasion;  as  to 
tumnum  a  jury. 

In  other  part  the  sceptred  heralds  eaU 

To  council.  Milton. 

Some  trumpet  mtmmons  hither  to  the  walls 
These  men  of  Anglers.  Sbaupkars. 

Bidding  and  inviting^  though  acts  of 
kindness,  are  distinguished  as  before  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  of  the  person ; 
bid  ia  properly  the  act  of  a  superior,  and 
invite  of  an  equal,  or  one  entitled  to  the 
courtesies  of  life. 

The  broken  soldier,  kindly  hade  to  stay, 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talked  the  night  away. 

GoLDSMrre. 
Mr.  Arnold,  being  informed  that  the  new  per- 
former was  my  son,  sent  his  coach  and  an  invi- 
tation tat  him.  Goldsmith. 

These  terms  may  all  be  used  in  the 
figurative  application  with  a  similar  diH- 
tinction  in  sense.  Things  personified 
may  be  said  to  caU^  ntmmofiy  bid,  invite. 

The  morning  shines,  and  the  firesh  Held 
CalU  us.  Milton. 


The  business  of  lifo  eumnume  us  away  from 
useless  grief,  and  ealle  os  to  the  exercise  of  those 
Tlrtues  of  which  we  are  lamenting  the  deprira- 
tlon.  Johnson. 

The  star  that  bide  the  shepherd  fold, 
Now  the  top  of  hearen  doth  hold.  Milton. 

Still  follow  where  auspicious  fates  invite. 
Caress  the  happy,  and  the  wretched  slight. 

Lbwh. 

Things  personified  may  also  be  said  te 
be  called,  invited,  bidden,  or  $ummoned. 

In  a  deep  vale,  or  near  some  ruin'd  wall, 
He  would  the  glioets  of  shMighter'd  soldiers  call. 

Dbtdbn. 
0  call  back  yesterday,  bid  time  return. 

SBAKBPBAax. 

Rise,  lovely  pair;  a  sweeter  bower  invitee 
Tour  eager  stepe.  Sn  W.  Jonbb. 

Kre  to  black  Hecate's  tnunmone 
Tlie  shard-bornc  beetle  w  tli  his  drowsy  hums, 
Hath  rung  niKht'N  }n\  ni  t^  iteal,  there  shall  be 

done 
A  deed  of  dreadfUl  note.  Shaupbabb. 

CALM,  COMPOSED,  COLLECTED. 

CALM,  v.  To  appease.  COMPOSED, 
from  the  verb  compose,  marks  the  state 
of  being  composed;  and  COLLECTED, 
from  colled,  the  state  of  being  collected. 

These  terms  agree  in  expressing  a 
state;  but  calm  respects  the  state  of 
the  feelings,  composed  the  state  of  the 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  collected  the 
state  of  the  thoughts  more  particularly. 
Calmness  is  peculiarly  requisite  in  sea- 
sons of  di.<«tre8s,  and  amidst  scenes  of 
horror:  composure,  in  moments  of  trial, 
disorder,  and  tumult :  coUeetedness,  in  mo- 
ments of  danger.  Calmness  is  the  com* 
panion  of  fortitude ;  no  one  whose  spirits 
are  easily  disturbed  can  have  strength  to 
bear  misfortune :  composure  is  an  attend- 
ant upon  clearness  of. understanding;  no 
one  can  express  himself  with  perspicuity 
whose  thoughts  are  any  way  deranged : 
coUeetedness  is  requisite  for  a  detennined 
promptitude  of  action;  no  one  can  be 
expected  to  act  promptly  who  cannot 
think  fixedly.  It  would  argue  a  wunt  of 
all  feeling  to  be  calm  on  some  occasions, 
when  the  best  affections  of  our  nature 
are  put  to  a  severe  trial.  Composedness 
of  mind  associated  with  the  detection  of 
guilt  evinces  a  hardened  conscience  and 
an  insensibility  to  shame.  CoUeetedness 
of  mind  has  contributed  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  the  preservation  of  some  persons* 
lives  in  moments  of  the  most  imminent 
peril. 
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Ti9  godlike  magnanimity  to  keep, 

When  moft  provok'd,  oar  reason  ealm  and  clear. 

THOKaOM. 

A  moping  loTer  would  grow  a  pkaaant  fellow 
br  tht  time  he  bad  rid  thrice  about  the  IsUnd 
(Anticyra);  and  a  hare-brained  rake,  after  a 
abort  stay  In  the  ooantry,  go  home  again  a  com- 
potdy  grare,  worthy  gentleman.  Stbbul 

ColUeUd  in  his  strength,  and  like  a  rock 
Pols*d  on  his  base,  Mesentius  stood  the  shock. 

DftTDBH. 

CALM|  PLACID,  SERENE. 

CALM,  V.  To  appease.  PLACID,  in 
Latin  plaeidtu^  from  placeo^  to  please,  sig- 
nifies the  state  of  being  pleased,  or  free 
from  uneasiness.  SERENE,  Latin  ae- 
rewusy  comes  most  probably  from  the 
Greek  cipifvit,  peace,  signifying  a  state  of 
peace. 

CWm  and  Krene  are  applied  to  the  ele- 
ments; placid  only  to  the  mind.  Calnir 
neu  respects  only  the  state  of  the  winds, 
serenity  that  of  the  air  and  heavens ;  the 
weather  is  calm  when  it  is  free  from  agi- 
tation :  it  is  werene  when  free  from  noise 
and  Tapor.  (Jalm  respects  the  total  ab- 
sence of  all  perturbation ;  placid  the  ease 
and  contentment  of  the  mind;  serene 
clearness  and  composure  of  the  mind. 

As  in  the  natural  world  a  particular 
agitation  of  the  wind  is  succeeded  by  a 
ixiUn^  so  in  the  mind  of  man,  when  an 
unusual  effervescence  has  been  produced, 
it  commonly  subsides  into  a  calm  ;  pla- 
cidity and  serenity  have  more  that  is  even 
and  regular  in  them ;  they  are  positively 
what  they  are.  Calm  is  a  temporary 
state  of  the  feelings ;  placid  and  terene 
are  habits  of  the  mind.  We  speak  of  a 
calm  state ;  but  a  placid  and  neretie  tem- 
per. Placidity  is  more  of  a  natural  gift ; 
9crenily  is  actjuired:  people  with  not 
very  ardent  desires  or  warmth  of  feeling 
will  evince  placidiiy ;  they  are  pleased 
with  all  that  passes  inwardly  or  outward- 
ly: nothing  contributes  so  much  to  n/>. 
renity  of  mind  as  a  pervading  sense  of 
God's  good  providence,  which  checks  all 
impatience,  softens  down  every  asperity 
of  humor,  and  gives  a  steady  current  to 
the  feelings. 

Preach  patience  to  the  sea,  when  jarring  winds 
Throw  up  the  swelling  billows  to  the  sky  1 
And  if  your  reasons  mitigate  her  fury. 
My  soul  will  be  as  ealm.  Smith. 

Placid  and  Koothing  is  the  remembrance  of  a 
lite  passed  with  quiet,  Innooence,  and  elegance. 


Every  one  ought  to  fenee  agmhist  the  tompef 
of  his  climate  or  constitution,  and  flrequently  te 
indulge  in  himself  those  considerations  whidi 
may  give  tiim  a  eerenity  of  mind.        Addison. 

CAN,  UAY. 

CAN,  in  the  Northern  hinguages  kdn- 
nen,  etc.,  is  derived,  most  probably,  from 
kennen^  to  know,  from  the  natural  inti- 
macy which  subsists  between  knowledge 
and  power.  MAY  is  in  Grerman  mdyen^ 
to  may  or  wish,  Greek  /imw,  to  desire, 
from  the  connection  between  wishing  and 
complying  with  a  wish.  Can  denotes  pos- 
sibility,  may  liberty  and  probability :  he 
who  has  sound  limbs  can  walk ;  but  he 
may  not  walk  in  places  which  are  pro- 
hibited. 

For  who  can  mateh  Achilles?  he  who  can 
Must  yet  be  more  than  hero,  more  than  man. 

Pora. 
Thou  canst  not  call  him  from  the  Stygian  shore, 
But  thou,  ahu  I  tnayst  live  to  sulliBr  more. 

Pors. 

CANDID,  OPEN,  SINCBRE. 

CANDID,  in  French  candide^  Latin  am. 
didusy  from  cafideo,  to  shine,  signifies  to 
be  pure  as  truth  itself.  OPEN  is  in  Sax- 
on opcHy  French  ottverty  German  o/fetiy 
from  the  preposition  tip,  German  au/y 
Dutch  opy  etc.,  because  erectness  is  a 
characteristic  of  truth  and  openness. 
SINCERE,  French  sinch-ey  Latin  tincemSy 
probably  from  the  Greek  wv  and  ciffy, 
the  heart,  that  is,  with  the  heart,  signify- 
ing dictated  by  or  going  with  the  heart 

Candor  arises  from  a  conscious  purity 
of  intention :  openness  from  a  warmth  of 
feeling  and  love  of  communication :  na- 
cerity  from  a  love  of  truth. 

Candor  obliges  us  to  acknowledge  even 
that  which  may  make  against  ourselves ; 
it  is  disinterested :  openness  impels  us  to 
utter  whatever  passes  in  the  mind  ;  it  is 
unguarded:  sincerity  prevents  us  from 
speaking  what  we  do  not  think;  it  is 
positive.  A  candid  man  will  have  no  re- 
serve when  openness  is  necessary;  an 
open  man  cannot  maintain  a  reserve  at 
any  time ;  a  sincere  man  will  maintain  a 
reserve  only  as  far  as  it  is  consistent  with 
tnith.  Candor  wins  much  upon  those 
who  come  in  connection  with  it ;  it  re- 
moves misunderstandings  and  obviates 
differences ;  the  want  of  it  occasions  sus- 
picion and  discontent.     Openness  ^pdni 
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u  man  J  enemiee  as  friends ;  it  requires 
to  be  well  regulated  not  to  be  offensive ; 
there  is  no  mind  so  pure  and  disciplined 
that  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
it  gives  birth  to  may  or  ought  to  be  made 
public  Sincerity  is  an  in£spensable  vir- 
tue ;  the  want  of  it  is  always  mischievous, 
frequently  fatal 

Self^onrictioii  is  the  path  to  vlrtoe. 
An  honorable  candor  Urns  adorns 
Ingcnnoos  minds.  C.  Johmsoh. 

The  ibndest  and  firmest  friendships  are  dissolved 
by  snch  opMUMM  and  Hnceriiy  as  interrupt  oar 
eqjoyment  of  oar  own  approbation.       Johnsom. 

Trath  and  Hnctrity  have  aU  the  advantages 
•f  appeannce,  and  many  more.  TiLunBOii . 

CAPACITY,  CAPACIOUSNESS. 

CAFACITT  (v.  AhOUy)  is  the  abstract 
of  eopox,  receiving  or  apt  to  hold ;  it  is 
therefore  applied  to  the  contents  of  hol- 
low bodies.  CAPACIOUSNESS  {v.  Am- 
pU)  is  the  abstract  of  capacUnu^  and  is 
therefore  applied  to  the  plane  surface 
comprehended  within  a  given  space. 
Hence  we  speak  of  the  capaeUy  of  a  ves- 
sel, and  the  capaciousnias  of  a  room. 

Capacity  is  an  indefinite  term  designa- 
ting the  property  of  being  fit  to  hold  or 
receive,  as  applied  to  bodies  generally; 
but  eapaaauanoB  denotes  a  fulness  of  this 
property  as  belonging  to  a  particular  ob- 
ject in  a  great  degree.  Measuring  the 
eapacily  of  vessels  belongs  to  the  science 
of  mensuration:  the  eapadouanaa  of  a 
room  is  to  be  observed  by  the  eye.  They 
are  marked  by  the  same  distinction  in 
their  moral  application:  men  are  bom 
with  various  eapaciiies  ;  some  are  remark- 
able for  the  capaeioutneaa  of  their  minds. 

A  concave  measarOt  of  known  and  denominate 
eapaeUy^  serves  to  measure  the  oopaoiowsiMas 
of  any  other  vessel  HaLDia. 

CAPTIOUS,  CROSS,  PEEVISH,  PETU- 
LANT, FRETFUL. 

CAPTIOUS,  in  Latin  eapiiotus,  from  ca- 
pio^  signifies  taking  or  treating  in  an  of- 
fensive manner.  CROSS,  after  the  noun 
cross,  marks  the  temper  which  resembles 
a  ero88.  PEEVISH,  probably  changed 
from  beeishy  signifies  easily  provoked,  and 
ready  to  sting  like  a  bee.  FRETFUL, 
from  the  word  frety  signifies  full  of  fret- 
ting ;  fret,  which  is  in  Saxon  freotatk,  is 
connected  with  the  Latin  frieatuB,  parti- 


ciple of  frieoy  to  wear  away  with  rubbing 
PETULANT,  in  Latin  petulofu,  from  /m^ 
to  seek,  signifies  seeking  or  catching  up. 
All  these  terms  indicate  an  unamiable 
working  and  expression  of  temper.  Ctm' 
Horn  marks  a  readiness  to  be  oif ended: 
crou  indicates  a  readiness  to  offend  or 
come  across  the  wishes  of  others :  peetfiah 
expresses  a  strong  degree  of  crossnen: 
fretful  a  complaining  impatience :  petU' 
lant  a  quick  or  sudden  impatience.  Ca^ 
ticnuneaa  is  the  consequence  of  misplaced 
pride ;  crounms  of  ill-humor ;  peevUhnmi 
and  fretfulne88  of  a  painful  irritability ; 
pehuance  is  either  the  result  of  a  natu- 
rally hasty  temper  or  of  a  sudden  irrita- 
bility :  adults  are  most  prone  to  be  cop* 
tiaut;  they  have  frequently  a  self-impor- 
tance which  is  in  perpetual  danger  of 
being  offended :  an  undisciplined  temper, 
,  whether  in  young  or  old,  will  manifest 
I  itself  on  certain  occasions  by  cross  looks 
and  words  toward  those  with  whom  they 
come  in  connection :  spoiled  children  are 
most  apt  to  be  peevish  ;  they  are  seldom 
thwarted  in  any  of  their  unreasonable  de- 
sires without  venting  their  ill-humor  by 
an  irritating  and  offending  action :  sickly 
children  are  mostly  liable  to  freifulneu  ; 
their  unpleasant  feelings  Tent  themselves 
in  a  mixture  of  crying,  complaints,  and 
croMness;  the  young  and  ignorant  are 
most  apt  to  be  ptHdant  when  contra- 
dicted. 

CaptioutnsM  and  jealoasy  are  easily  <rfrBnd- 
ed ;  and  to  him  who  stadiously  looks  <^  an  af- 
front, every  mode  of  behavior  will  supply  It. 

JomisoN. 
I  was  so  good-homor'd,  so  cheerfiil,  and  gay, 
My  heart  was  as  light  as  a  feather  all  day ; 
Bat  now  I  so  erom  and  so  peetieh  am  grown, 
So  strangely  uneasy  as  never  was  known. 

Bthom. 
PeeeUh  displeasure,  and  suspicions  of  man- 
kind, are  apt  to  persecuto  those  who  withdraw 
themselves  altogether  from  the  haunts  of  men. 

Blaik 

On  earth  what  is,  seems  formed  indeed  for  us;  * 
Not  as  the  plaything  of  a  froward  child, 
.A^>W  unless  diverted  and  beguiled.   Oowraa. 

CAFTURB,  SEIZURE,  PRIZE. 

CAPTURE,  in  French  capture,  Lattik 
eaptura,  from  eaptu»,  participle  of  capio, 
to  take,  signifies  either  the  act  of  taking 
or  the  thing  taken,  but  mostly  the  for- 
mer. SEIZURE,  from  teize,  in  French 
saisir,  signifies  only  '/le  act  of  mxiny 
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PRI21E,  in  French  prw,  from  pris^  parti- 
ciple of  prendre^  to  take,  signifies  only  the 
thing  taken. 

Capture  and  mature  differ  in  the  mode : 
a  capture  is  made  by  force  of  arms ;  a 
teizure  by  direct  and  personal  force.  The 
capbtre  of  a  town  or  an  island  requires 
an  army;  the  seizure  of  property  is  ef- 
fected by  the  exertions  of  an  individual. 

The  late  Mr.  Robert  Wood,  in  his  Essay  on  the 
original  Genlna  and  Writings  of  Homer,  inclines 
to  tliink  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  finished  about 
half  a  centafy  after  the  capture  of  Troy. 

CUMBESLAND. 

Erery  ship  was  sobjoct  to  seimtre  for  want  of 
■tamped  clearances.  Bdkiu. 

A  aeixure  always  requires  some  force, 
but  a  capture  may  be  effected  without 
force  on  unresisting  objects.  Merchant 
vessels  are  captured;  contraband  goods 
are  aeized,  or  there  may  be  an  unlawful 
eeuure  of  another^s  property. 

This  was  very  happy  for  him,  for  in  a  v«ry  few 
years,  being  concerned  in  several  eapturee^  he 
brought  home  with  him  an  estate  of  about  twelve 
thousand  pounds.  Guardian. 

Many  of  the  dangers  imputed  of  old  to  exorbi' 
tant  wealth  are  now  at  an  end.  The  rich  are 
neither  waylaid  by  robbers  nor  watched  by  in- 
formers; there  Is  nothing  to  be  dreaded  from 
proscriptions  or  aeiwrte.  Johnson. 

Capture  and  eeixure  relate  to  the  act  of 
taking  as  well  as  the  thing  taken :  prize 
relates  only  to  the  thing  taken,  and  its 
▼alue  to  the  captor.  There  are  many  capt- 
uree  made  at  sea  which  never  become 
prizes;  the  term  prize  is  therefore  ap- 
plied to  whatever  valuable  comes  into  our 
possession  by  our  own  efforts. 

Chir  Inheritances  are  become  a  prise  for  dispu- 
tation. BumKX. 

CARS,  SOLICITUDE,  ANXIETY. 

CARE,  in  Latin  cura^  comes  probably 
from  the  Greek  cvpoc,  power,  because 
whoever  has  power  has  a  weight  of  care. 
SOLICITUDE,  from  soliciiaus,  in  Latin 
sslieiiuSf  signifies  the  property  of  solicit- 
ing or  pressing.  ANXIETY,  from  anx^ 
iouSj  in  Latin  anxius  and  angoy  in  Greek 
ayxu,  Hebrew  hanak^  to  suffocate  or  tor- 
ment, signifies  a  state  of  extreme  suffer- 
ing. 

These  terms  express  the  application  of 
the  mind  to  any  object.  Care  is  the  most 
indefinite  of  the  three ;  it  may  be  accom- 
panied with  pain  or  not,  according  to  the 


nature  of  the  object  or  the  intensity  of 
the  application :  solicitude  and  atmettf  are 
accompanied  with  a  positive  degree  of 
pain,  the  latter  still  more  than  the  for- 
mer. When  care  is  employed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  any  office,  it  may  be  without 
any  feeling,  but  it  is  always  accompanied 
with  active  exertions,  as  the  care  which 
a  subordinate  takes  of  a  child.  Solici- 
tude and  anxiety  lie  altogether  in  the 
mind,  unaccompanied  with  any  other  ac- 
tion: solicitude  has  desire,  mixed  with 
fear;  anxiety  has  distress  for  the  pres- 
ent, mixed  with  fear  for  the  future. 

I  think  myself  indebted  to  you  beyond  all  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  for  your  care  of  my  dear 
mother.  Jobnbom. 

Can  your  soUoUude  alter  the  course  or  nn* 
ravel  the  intricacy  of  human  events  ?        Blair. 
The  statesman,  lawyer,  merchant,  man  of  trade. 
Pants  for  the  refhge  of  some  rural  shade, 
Where,  all  his  long  anwUUes  forgot, 
Amid  the  charms  of  a  seqnester'd  spot 
He  may  possess  the  Joys  he  thinks  he  sect. 

COWPBB. 

Care  is  inseparable  from  the  business 
of  life ;  there  is  nothing  which  is  done 
but  what  requires  care  for  it  to  be  well 
done :  solicitude  and  anxiety  are  produced 
by  the  events  and  circumstances  of  life, 
with  this  difference,  that,  as  solieittuU 
has  so  much  of  desire  in  it,  it  is  more 
under  our  control  or  may  be  more  easily 
restrained  than  anxiety^  which  is  forced 
upon  us. 

It  was  long  since  observed  by  Horace  tiiat  no 
ship  could  leave  care  behind.  Johnson. 

He  kept  them  many  months  by  him,  and  a  few 
years  before  he  died  he  showed  me  one  of  them, 
with  a  great  solicitude  to  render  tliem  as  per- 
fect as  might  be.  Johnson. 

It  is  possible  the  anooiety  firom  this  last  cir- 
cumstance alone  might  have  brought  on  a  re- 
lapse, had  I  not  been  supplied  by  a  traveller,  who 
stopped  to  take  a  cursory  refreshment 

QOLDSmTH. 

Care  by  its  intensity  and  duration,  and 
anxiety  by  its  violence,  may  produce  in- 
jurious effects ;  as  worn  out  with  carCy 
overwhelmed  with  anxiety. 

But  his  ikce 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrench'd,  and  care 
Sat  on  his  feded  cheek.  Hilton. 

Tlie  story  of  a  man  who  grew  gray  in  the  space 
of  one  night*s  anxiety  is  very  famous. 

Spmtator. 

Soliciiude  is  awakened  only  by  ordi- 
nary events,  and  never  rises  to  excess: 
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there  may  be  a  toUcUude  to  please,  or  a 
tender  solicitude  for  the  health  of  a  per- 


I  am  Tery  tiiioerely  aoUdtons  fer  the  preaer- 
▼ation  or  curing  of  Mr.  Langton's  sight. 

JOHMfOM. 
CARE,  CONCBKN,  RSQARD. 

CA.BE(v,Caie,9olicaude),  CONCERN 
(v.  Affair)  and  REGARD,  from  re  and 
yard  or  toard^  and  the  German  wdhren^  to 
see,  signifying  to  look  back  upon  or  look 
at  attentively,  are  nearly  allied  to  each 
other  in  denoting  the  application  of  the 
mind  to  any  object 

CarCy  as  in  the  former  article,  is  either 
coupled  with  active  exertions  or  is  em- 
ployed in  the  right  doing  of  things ;  we 
take  care  to  do  a  tiling,  or  we  bestow 
care  upon  a  thing:  concern  and  regard 
both  lie  in  the  mind,  but  in  the  former 
case  the  feelings  as  well  as  the  thoughts, 
and  in  the  latter  case  the  thoughts  only, 
have  a  part.  Concern  is  particularly  ap- 
plied to  that  which  awakens  a  painful 
interest  in  the  mind,  as  to  express  or 
show  a  concern  for  another's  troubles  or 
distress ;  regard  is  applied  to  that  which 
one  values  sufficiently  to  bestow  one's 
thoughts  upon  it 

If  a  man  can  be  lupposed  to  make  no  provision 
for  death  in  war,  what  can  be  that  state  that 
would  have  awakened  him  to  the  care  of  fhtu- 
rity  ?  Johnson. 

I  fltrove  a  thonaand  ways  to  lessen  her  eare^ 
and  even  forgot  my  own  pain  in  a  concern  for 
hers.  GoLDSMrm. 

Slander  meets  no  regard  from  noble  minds ; 
Only  the  base  believe  what  the  base  only  utter. 

Bbllbh. 

Care  and  concern  are  also  used  to  de- 
note the  object  of  caring  or  concerning, 
but  regard  is  only  employed  for  the  ac- 
tion of  regarding.  The  care  is  that  which 
requires  care  to  be  bestowed  upon  it;  con- 
cern is  that  in  which  one  is  concerned,  or 
has  a  share  or  interest 

'  England  and  Ireland  may  flonrish  together. 
The  world  is  large  enoogh  for  us  both.  Let  it 
be  onr  care  not  to  make  oorselres  too  little  for  it 

Burke. 
Dnr  country's  welfiune  is  onr  first  concern. 

Havakd. 

CARE,  CHARGE,  MANAGEMENT. 

CARE  (v.  Care,  so/irtVuJtf).  CHARGE, 
in  French  charge^  a  burden,  in  Armoric 


and  Bretan  carg^  is  probably  connected 
with  ceargo  and  carry.  It  is  figuratively 
employed  in  the  sense  of  a  burden.  MAN. 
AGEMENT,  in  French  menagement,  from 
mhuager  and  mener^  to  lead,  and  the  Lat- 
in manuty  a  hand,  signifies  direction. 

Care  will  include  both  charge  and  man- 
agement ;  but,  in  the  strict  sense,  it  com- 
prehends personal  labor :  charge  involves 
responsibility :  management  includes  reg- 
ulation and  order.  A  gardener  has  the 
care  of  a  garden ;  a  nurse  has  the  charge 
of  children ;  a  steward  has  the  manage- 
ment of  a  farm :  we  must  always  act  in 
order  to  take  care  ;  we  must  look  in  order 
to  take  charge;  we  must  always  think  in 
order  to  manage.  Care  is  employed  gen- 
erally in  all  matters,  high  and  low,  which 
require  mental  application  or  active  ex- 
ertion; charge  in  matters  of  trust  and 
confidence;  matuigement  in  matters  of 
business  and  experience :  the  servant  has 
the  eare  of  the  cattle ;  an  instructor  has 
the  charge  of  youth ;  a  clerk  has  the  man- 
agemcnt  of  a  business. 

Carets  a  father's  right— a  pleasing  right. 
In  which  he  labors  with  a  home-fielt  Joy. 

SmmLET. 
I  can  never  believe  that  the  repugnance  with 
which  Tiberias  took  the  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment upon  him  was  wholly  feigned. 

CrmBKLAHP. 

The  woman,  to  whom  her  husband  left  the 
whole  management  of  her  lodgings,  and  who 
persisted  in  her  purpose,  soon  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  it  into  execution.    Hawksswoiith. 

CAREFUL,  CAUTIOUS,  PROVIDENT. 

CAREFUL,  or  full  of  care,  that  is,  hav- 
ing rtirc,  is  the  general  term.  CAUTIOUS, 
that  is,  having  catUion,  and  PROVIDENT, 
that  is,  literally  foreseeing,  are  modes  of 
the  careftd.  To  be  eauiums  is  to  be  care- 
ful in  guarding  against  danger;  to  be 
provident  is  to  be  eare/td  in  preventing 
straits  and  difficulties.  One  is  careful  ei- 
ther in  doing  or  in  omitting  to  do :  one 
is  cautious  in  abstaining  from  doing,  as 
to  be  careful  in  writing,  or  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  things ;  to  be  oautiout  not  to  of- 
fend, not  to  say  anything. 

The  Churchman,  when  he  rehearses  it  may 
very  justly  say,  This  formulary  of  Athanaaius  so 
exactly  expresses  what  1  think  of  the  Trinity, 
that  I  willingly  adopt  it  as  to  me  a  proper  decla- 
ration of  my  Christian  faith ;  ttiat  faith  by  which 
I  hope  to  live,  if  I  be  but  careful  to  keep  it  whole 
and  undeliled.  Naaaa 
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TboM  in  Mthoiitj  ihoold  be  rwj  satUiima 
how  fehejr  gire  In  to  luch  •cbemes  as,  under  Uie 
pteosible  pretense  of  pmning  onr  Tiiie,  and  re- 
forming things  In  their  own  nature  indifferent 
and  alterable^  woold  bj  degrees  ovortnm  our 
whole  establishment  Rakdolph. 

When  the  terms  careful  and  caiUious 
are  applied  to  what  id  to  be  avoided,  the 
former  is  used  in  ordinary  Ciscs,  where 
the  difficolty  of  avoiding  th.*  evil  is  not 
great ;  the  latter  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, where  the  danger  of  falling  into 
the  evil  is  great 

We  must  be  oarsful,  since  we  are  called  by 
ihe  name  of  Christ,  that  we  do  not  profane  that 
holy  name.  Combbr. 

So  eavHouM  do  the  compilers  of  our  Liturgy 
appear  to  have  been  of  adopting  anything  on 
false  grounds,  that  it  (the  Athanasian  Creed)  Is 
only  admitted  as  what  is  "  commonly  called  the 
Creed  of  St.  Athanasius.*'  Narbs. 

The  term  careful  is  applied  for  the 
most  part  to  present  matters,  but  prfwi- 
dmd  only  to  that  which  is  future.  One 
is  careftd  of  his  money,  or  his  books,  but 
pnmdeid  toward  a  time  of  need. 

If  writings  are  thus  durable,  and  may  pass  from 
age  to  age  throughout  the  whole  course  of  time, 
how  car^fHl  should  an  author  be  of  not  commit- 
ting anything  to  print  that  may  corrupt  posterity 
and  poison  the  minds  of  men  with  vice  and  error  I 

Addison. 

That  iiense  (common  sense),  like  a  wise  archi- 
tect, hath  built  up  the  bbric  of  states,  but,  like  a 
provid^tt  proprietor,  to  preserve  the  structure 
from  profanation  and  ruin,  hath  solemnly  and  for- 
ever consecrated  the  commonwealth  and  all  that 
officiate  in  it  Burke. 

These  words  arc  all  employed  to  de- 
note a  habit  of  the  mind  or  a  character- 
istic of  the  person  with  a  similar  distinc- 
tion, except  that  caution,  being  properly 
a  virtue  of  the  occasion,  becomes  exces- 
sive if  it  be  always  employed,  whether  it 
be  necessary  or  not. 

There's  not  that  work 
Of  careful  nature,  or  of  cunning  art, 
How  strong,  liow  beauteous,  or  how  rich  it  be, 
Bat  tells  in  time  to  ruin.  Shakbpbarc. 

The  strong  rcjwrt  of  Arthur's  death  has  worse 
Kffiect  on  them  than  on  the  common  sort : 
The  Tulgar  only  shake  their  enntioits  heads, 
()r  whisper  in  the  ear,  wisely  suspicious. 

ClBBER. 

Blest  above  men  if  he  perceives  and  fiMls 
The  blessings  he  is  heir  to :  He !  to  whom 
His  provident  forefathers  have  bequeathed 
In  this  fUr  district  of  thehr  native  Isle 
▲  ftve  faiherHance.  Gumbbbland. 


TO  CARESS,  FONDLE. 

Both  these  terms  mark  a  species  of 
endearment  CARESS,  like  cherish^  and 
the  French  chSrir  and  cker,  comes  from 
the  Latin  carus^  dear,  signifying  the  ex- 
pression of  a  tender  sentiment.  FON- 
DLE, from  fond^  is  a  frequentative  verb, 
signifying  to  become  fond  of,  or  express 
one's  fondness  for. 

We  caress  by  words  or  actions;  we 
fondle  by  actions  only :  caresses  are  not 
always  unsuitable ;  but  fondling,  which 
is  the  extreme  of  caressing,  is  not  less  un- 
fit for  the  one  who  receives  than  for  the 
one  who  gives :  animals  caress  each  other, 
as  the  natural  mode  of  indicating  their 
affection ;  fimdiing,  which  is  the  expres- 
sion of  perverted  feeling,  is  peculiar  to 
human  beings,  who  alone  abuse  the  fac- 
ulties with  which  they  are  endowed. 

He,  she  knew,  would  intermuc 
Grateful  digressions  and  some  high  dispute 
With  conjugal  caresses.  Miltow. 

He  strok'd  her  cheek  to  still  her  fear. 
And  talk'd  of  sins  en  eatalier; 
Each  time  enjoin'd  her  penance  mild. 
And  fondled  on  her  like  a  child.  Oat. 

CARNAOEy  SLAUGHTER,  MASSACRE, 
BUTCHERY. 

CARNAGE,  from  the  Latin  caro,  car- 
niSy  flesh,  implies  properly  a  collection  of 
dead  flesh ;  that  is,  the  reducing  to  the 
sUte  of  dead  flesh.  SLAUGHTER,  from 
slay^  is  the  act  of  taking  away  life.  MAS- 
SACRE, in  French  massaa-e,  comes  from 
the  Latin  mactare,  to  kill  for  sacrifice. 
BUTCHERY,  from  to  hulcher,  signifies 
the  act  of  butchering:  in  French  boticheric, 
from  bouche,  the  mouth,  it  signifies  the 
killing  for  food. 

Carnage  respects  the  number  of  dead 
bodies  made ;  it  may  be  said  either  of  men 
or  animals,  but  more  commonly  of  the 
former :  slmtghter  respects  the  act  of  tak- 
ing away  life,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  agent :  massacre  and  butchery  respect 
the  ciroumstances  of  the  objects  who  are 
the  sufferers  of  the  action;  the  latter 
three  are  said  of  human  beings  only. 
Carnage  is  the  consequence  of  any  im- 
petuous attack  from  a  powerful  enemy; 
soldiers  who  get  into  a  besieged  town,  or 
a  wolf  that  breaks  into  a  sheepfold,  com- 
monly make  a  dreadful  carnage:  daugh- 
ter is  the  consequence  of  warfare ;  in  bat- 
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ties  the  sUxughter  will  be  very  considera- 
ble where  both  parties  defend  themselves 
pertinaciously :  a  mataacre  is  the  conse- 
quence of  secret  and  personal  resentment 
between  bodies  of  people ;  it  is  always  a 
stain  upon  the  nation  by  whom  it  is  prac- 
tised, as  it  cannot  be  effected  without  a 
violent  breach  of  confidence,  and  a  direct 
act  of  treachery ;  of  this  description  was 
the  manacre  of  the  Danes  by  the  original 
Britons :  butchery  is  the  general  accom- 
paniment of  a  moMocr^/  defenceless  wom- 
en and  children  are  commonly  butchered 
by  the  savage  furies  who  are  most  active 
in  this  work  of  blood. 

The  carnage  Jano  from  the  skies  sarvey'd, 
And,  tooch'd  with  grief,  bespolLe  the  blne-ey'd 

POPB. 


Yet,  yet  a  little,  and  destmctivtf  alattght&r 
Shall  rage  around,  and  mar  this  beauteous  pros- 
pect. ROWE. 
Our  groaning  country  bled  at  every  vein 
When  murders,  rapes,  and  mataaorea  prevail'd. 

Rows. 
Let  us  bo  sacrifloers,  but  not  btUchera. 

SHAXSPBAaB. 
CARRIAGE,  GAIT,  WALK. 

CARRIAGE,  from  the  verb  to  carry 
(v.  To  bear^  carry),  signifies  the  act  of  car- 
rying  in  general,  but  here  that  of  carry- 
ing the  fi)dy.  GAIT,  from  go,  signifies 
the  manner  of  going.  WALK  signifies 
the  manner  of  walking. 

Carriage  is  here  the  roost  general 
term ;  it  respects  the  manner  of  carrying 
the  body,  whether  in  a  state  of  motion  or 
rest:  gait  is  the  mode  of  carrying  the 
)imbs  and  body  whenever  we  move :  toalk 
18  the  manner  of  carrying  the  body  when 
we  move  forward  to  walk,  A  person^s 
carriage  is  somewhat  natural  to  him ;  it 
is  often  an  indication  of  character,  but 
admits  of  great  change  by  education ;  we 
may  always  distinguish  a  man  as  high  or 
low,  either  in  mind  or  station,  by  his  car- 
riage: gaU  is  artificial ;  we  may  contract  a 
certain  gait  by  habit ;  the  gait  is  therefore 
3ften  taken  for  a  bad  habit  of  going,  as 
when  a  person  has  a  limping  gait,  or  an 
unsteady  gait:  icalk  is  less  definite  than 
either,  as  it  is  applicable  to  the  ordinary 
movements  of  men ;  there  is  a  good,  a 
bad,  or  an  indifferent  walk;  but  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  indifference  which  of  these 
kinds  of  walk  we  have ;  it  is  the  great  art 
ni  the  dancing-master  to  give  a  good  ivalk. 


Upon  her  nearer  approach  to  Hercules  the 
stepped  before  the  other  lady,  who  came  fbnrard 
with  a  regular  composed  carriage.      Addisok. 
Lifeless  her  gait^  and  slow,  with  seeming  pain 
She  dragg*d  her  loit'ring  limbs  along  the  plain. 

Shzhstone. 
In  length  of  train  descends  her  sweeping  sown. 
And  by  her  graceful  toalk  the  queen  o^  love  is 
known.  DaTVBN. 

CASE,  CAUSE. 

CASE,  in  Latin  caava,  from  eado,  to  fall, 
chance,  happen,  signifies  the  thing  falling 
out  CAUSE,  in  French  oauae,  Latin  cau- 
aa,  is  probably  changed  from  case,  and  the 
Latin  caaita. 

The  caae  is  matter  of  fact ;  the  cauae  is 
matter  of  question :  a  caae  involves  cir- 
cumstances and  consequences;  a  cauae 
involves  reasons  and  arguments :  a  caae 
is  something  to  be  learned;  a  cauae  is 
something  to  be  decided.  A  caae  needs 
only  to  be  stated ;  a  cauae  must  be  de- 
fended: a  cauae  may  include  caaea,  but 
not  vice  veraa:  in  all  caiuaea  that  are  to 
be  tried,  there  are  many  legal  caatea  that 
must  be  cited :  whoever  is  interested  in 
the  cauae  of  humanity  will  not  be  heed- 
less of  those  caaea  of  distress  which  are 
perpetually  presenting  themselves. 

There  is  a  double  pnUse  due  to  virtue  when  it 
is  lodged  in  a  body  that  seems  to  liave  been  pre- 
pared for  the  ruception  of  vice :  in  many  such 
oaaea  the  soul  and  body  do  not  seem  to  be  fel- 
lows. Addibom. 

I  was  myself  an  advocate  so  long,  that  I  never 
mind  what  advocates  say,  but  what  they  prove, 
and  I  can  only  examine  proofii  in  oatMM  brought 
before  me.  Sia  W.  Jomes. 

TO  CAST,  THROW,  HURL. 

CAST,  in  Danish  kaate,  Armoric  rap?, 
to  throw,  Welsh  A»^i,  to  throw.  THROW, 
in  Saxon  thrmcan,  is  most  probably  a  va- 
riation of  throat,  in  Latin  trudo,  Chaldoe 
icrad,  to  thrust  repeatedly.  HURL,  like 
the  word  whirl,  comes  from  the  Sisixon 
hirfiven,  hiveorfian,  German,  etc.,  wirbel, 
Teutonic  wirvd,  Danish  hvirvel,  hmrvUr. 
Latin  verto,  gyro,  which  are  all  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  orgal,  round,  signifying 
to  turn  round. 

These  terms  all  express  the  idea  of 
sending  one  object  from  another.  To 
cast  is  often  a  ne<rtitive  act,  to  throw  is 
always  positive.  We  ccutt  off  clothes  bv 
simply  ceasing  to  wear  them,  but  we 
throw  o^  clothes  by  removing  them  from 
the  person  with  an  actual  effort.    Hence 
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the  word  ead  is  most  aptly  applied  when 
the  manner  of  the  action  is  left  unde- 
fined, and  the  word  throw  when  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  expressly  defined ;  as  to  cast 
anchor,  which  may  either  be  done  by 
simply  letting  it  down,  or  by  sending  it 
forth  from  one  with  force :  so  to  catt  seed 
into  the  ground  may  be  simply  to  let  it 
fall  in,  or  to  east  anything  into  a  box ; 
but  to  throw  anything  into  the  sea,  or  to 
throw  seed  mto  the  ground,  implies  a  spe- 
cific act  done  in  a  spedfic  manner. 

They  oaai  Uie  kyta  into  the  arn,  and,  hartaig 
made  aupplication  to  the  goda  to  direct  them, 
they  drew  them  oat  Pottbb. 

While  thro'  the  neighb*ring  fields  the  sower  stalks 
With  measnr'd  step,  and  liberal  Mrotoe  the  grain 
Into  the  fUthftil  bosom  of  the  ground.  Thomson. 

For  the  same  reason  casting  is  applied 
to  what  is  done  by  a  process  of  nature, 
as  animals  east  their  young,  or  east  their 
coats,  or  to  what  is  acted  on  by  uncon- 
scious agents ;  as  a  ship  or  a  person  is 
eaU  on  a  shore. 

For,  ere  tlw  beech  and  ehn  have  cast  their  leaf 
DeddiiODSfWhen  now  November  dark 
caieckB  regetatlon  In  the  torpid  plant 
Expos'd  to  his  cold  breath,  the  task  begins. 

COWPBR. 

Throwing  is  not  merely  an  act  of  di- 
rect purpose,  but  frequently  of  a  yiolent 
or  offensive  purpose ;  as  to  throw  stones 
or  dust  at  a  person,  to  throw  down  the 
gauntlet 

0  war,  thoa  son  of  hell  I 
Thom  angry  heavens  do  make  their  minister, 
rhrow  in  the  frosen  boeoms  of  onr  part 
Hot  coals  of  vengeance  I  Shakspbasb. 

So  to  cast  a  glance  may  be  simply  to 
direct  the  eye  to  an  object,  but  to  throw 
an  angry  look  is  the  result  of  anger. 

As  fv  as  I  could  east  my  eyes 

Upon  the  sea,  something  methongfat  did  rise 

Like  bluish  mists.  Dbtdkn. 

How  to  the  little  candle  throws  his  beams. 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 

Suakbpeakb. 

The  word  east^  from  the  generality  of 
Hs  meaning,  is  properly  employed  in  the 
higher  style  of  writing,  and  in  reference 
to  higher  subjects :  when  throw  is  used 
in  respect  to  any  but  familiar  subjects,  it 
is  taken  figuratively ;  as  to  throw  a  veil 
over  a  matter^  to  throw  Wfgat  upon  a  sub- 
ject 


Happy  the  mortal  who  has  traced  efltocta 

To  their  first  cause,  ea»t  fear  beneath  his  feet, 

And  death,  and  roaring  hell's  voraclons  fires. 

COWPBB,  AFTBR  VlBOIIb 

Of  towering  talents  and  terrestrial  aims 
Metbinks  I  see,  as  thrown  from  her  high  sphere^ 
The  glorious  fragments  of  a  soul  immortal. 

Yomio. 

When  applied  to  similar  objects,  they 
preserve  the  same  distinction ;  throwing 
requires  a  greater  effort  or  more  violence 
than  eastingy  as  to  cast  away  prejudices, 
to  throw  off  habits,  etc. 

Tou  see,  sir,  that,  in  this  enlightened  age,  I  am 
bold  enough  to  confiess  that,  instead  of  ettsUng 
away  all  our  old  prejudices,  we  cherish  them  to  a 
very  considerable  degree.  Burkb. 

We  should  uncover  onr  nakedness  by  throW' 
ing  off  that  Christian  religion  whfch  has  hither- 
to been  our  boast  and  comftnt.  Bubkb. 

To  hurl  is  a  violent  species  of  throw- 
ingy  employed  only  on  extraordinary  oc- 
casions. Sometimes  it  denotes  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  agent : 

And  oft  the  swain 
On  some,  impatient,  seizing,  hurls  them  in. 

Thomson. 

but  still  oftener  the  magnitude  of  the 
object,  or  the  extremity  of  the  occasion. 
The  giants,  who  made  war  against  heav- 
en,  are  feigned  to  have  been  hurled  by 
the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter  down  to  the 
earth. 

Wreath  my  head 
With  flaming  meteors,  load  my  arms  with  thun- 
der, 
Which,  as  I  nimbly  cut  my  cloudy  way, 
I'll  hurl  on  this  ungrateful  earth.  TAim. 

CAST,  TURN,  DESCRIPTION. 

CAST,  from  the  verb  to  east  {v.  To  east), 
signifies  that  which  is  cast,  and  here,  by 
an  extension  of  the  sense,  the  form  in 
which  it  is  east.  TURN,  from  the  verb 
to  turuy  signifies  also  the  act  of  turning, 
or  the  manner  of  being  turned.  DE- 
SCRIPTION signifies  the  act  of  describe 
ing,  or  the  thing  which  is  to  be  described. 

What  is  caxt  is  artificial ;  what  turns  is 
natural :  the  former  is  the  act  of  some 
foreign  agent ;  the  latter  is  the  act  of  the 
subject  itself:  hence  cast,  as  applicable 
to  persons,  respects  that  which  they  are 
made  by  circumstances ;  turn  that  which 
they  are  by  themselves:  thus  there  are 
religions  casts  in  India,  that  is,  men  odw< 
in  a  certain  form  of  religion;  and  men 
of  a  particular  moral  cast,  that  is,  such 
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as  are  east  in  a  particular  mould  as  re- 
apecta  their  thinking  and  acting :  so  in 
like  manner  men  of  a  particular  turn  ; 
that  is,  as  respects  their  inclinations  and 
tastes. 

My  mind  is  of  such  a  putknlar  ecMf ,  that  the 
fidling  of  a  shower  of  rain,  or  the  whistling  of 
the  wind  at  soeh  a  time  (the  night  season),  is  apt 
to  fill  my  thoughts  with  something  awftal  and 

Addisov. 


There  is  a  Tery  odd  turn  of  thought  required 
A>r  this  sort  of  writing  (the  fiUry  way  of  writing, 
as  Dryden  calls  it);  and  it  Is  impossible  for  a 
poet  to  sacoeed  in  it  who  has  not  a  particnlar 
c€Uii  of  fsncy.  Addison. 

The  coat  is  that  which  marks  a  man  to 
others;  the  turn  is  that  which  may  be 
known  only  to  a  man's  self ;  the  deierip- 
turn  is  that  by  which  he  is  described  or 
made  known  to  others. 

Cliristian  statesmen  think  that  those  do  not 
believe  Christianity  who  do  not  care  it  should  be 
preached  to  the  poor.  B*it,  aa  they  know  that 
charity  Is  not  confined  to  any  desoripUoH,  they 
are  not  deprived  of  a  due  and  anxious  sensation 
of  pity  to  the  distresses  of  the  miserable  great. 

BUMU. 

CAUSE,  RKA80N,  MOTIVE. 

CAUSE  (v.  Case)  is  supposed  to  signi- 
fy originally  the  same  as  case ;  it  means, 
however,  now,  by  distinction,  the  case  or 
thing  happening  before  another  as  its 
eauae.  REASON,  in  French  raUon^  Lat- 
in ratio^  from  rtUus^  participle  of  reor^  to 
think,  signifies  the  thing  thought,  esti- 
mated, or  valued  in  the  mind.  MOTIVE, 
in  French  mofif,  from  the  Latin  motusj 
participle  of  moveo^  to  move,  signifies  the 
thing  that  brings  into  action. 

Cauae  respects  the  order  and  connec- 
tion of  things;  reaaon  the  movements 
and  operations  of  the  mind ;  moHvea  the 
movements  of  the  mind  and  body.  Cauae 
is  properly  the  generic  term ;  reaaon  and 
motive  are  specific :  every  reaaon  or  mo- 
tive is  a  cauae,  but  every  cauae  is  not  a 
Veewm  or  motive.  Cauae  is  said  of  all  in- 
animate objects;  reason  and  motiw  of 
rational  agents :  whatever  happens  in  the 
world  happens  from  some  cauae  mediate 
or  immediate ;  the  primary  or  first  aium 
of  all  is  God:  whatever  opinions  men 
hold,  they  ought  to  be  able  to  assign  a 
substantial  reaaon  for  them ;  and  for 
whatever  they  do,  they  ought  to  have  a 
lufficient  motive. 


of  all 


The  wise  and  learned  among  the  very 
themselves  have  all  acknovrledged  am 
eauM,  whereupcm  originally  tiie 
things  dependeth :  neither  have  they 
spoken  of  that  eauae  than  as  an  agent  which, 
knowing  what  and  why  it  worketb,  observeth  in 
working  an  exact  hiw.  Hooker 

If  we  commemorate  any  mystery  of  our  re> 
demption  br  article  of  our  bith,  we  ought  to  oon- 
flnn  our  belief  of  It  by  considering  all  those  raa^ 
tone  upon  which  it  is  built.  Nblson. 

As  the  cauae  gives  birth  to  the  eifect, 
so  does  the  reaaon  give  birth  to  the  con- 
clusion, and  the  motive  gives  birth  to  the 
action.  Between  cauae  and  effect  there 
is  a  necessary  connection:  whatever  in 
the  natural  world  is  capable  of  giving 
birth  to  another  thing  is  an  adequate 
cauae;  but  in  the  moral  world  there  is 
not  a  necessary  connection  between  rea- 
aona  and  their  results,  or  moHvea  and 
their  actions;  the  state  of  the  agent's 
mind  is  not  always  such  as  to  be  acted 
upon  according  to  the  nature  of  things : 
every  adequate  reaaon  will  not  be  follow- 
ed by  its  natural  conclusion,  for  every 
man  will  not  believe  who  has  reaaona 
to  believe,  nor  yield  to  the  reaaona  that 
would  lead  to  a  right  belief;  and  every 
motive  will  not  be  accompanied  with  its 
corresponding  action,  for  every  man  will 
not  act  who  has  a  motive  for  acting,  nor 
act  in  the  manner  in  which  his  motivea 
ought  to  dictate. 

Cut  off  the  eatMM,  and  the  effects  will  cease, 
And  all  the  moving  madness  fell  to  peace. 

DsTDIlf. 

Good  reaaona  must  of  foroe  give  way  to  better. 


Every  principle  that  is  a  fpotive  to  good  actions 
ought  to  be  enoonraged.  Addiboh. 

TO  CAUSE,  OCCASION,  CREATE. 

To  CAUSE,  from  the  substantive  cauaa 
{v.  Caae)j  naturally  signifies  to  be  the 
cauae  of.  OCCASION,  from  the  noun  oc- 
casion,  signifies  to  be  the  oecaaion  of. 
CREATE,  in  Latin  creatua,  participle  of 
creo^  comes  from  the  Greek  cpcw,  to  com- 
mand, anil  Ktpatpia,  to  perform. 

What  is  caused  seems  to  follow  natu- 
rally ;  what  is  oceaaioned  follows  inciden- 
tally, or  what  occasions  may  be  incidental, 
but  necessary :  what  is  created  receives 
its  existence  arbitrarily.  A  wound  eauaes 
pain;  accidents  oecaaion  delay;  busy> 
bodies  create  mischief.  The  misfortunes 
of  children  cauae  great  affliction  to  \he\t 
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grants;  business  oeeanans  a  person^s 
Imte  Attendance  at  a  place ;  disputes  and 
misanderstandings  create  animosity  and 
ill-wilL  The  eauae  of  a  person^s  misfor- 
tunes may  often  be  traced  to  his  own 
misconduct:  the  improper  behavior  of 
one  person  may  oecanon  another  to  ask 
for  an  explanation :  jealousies  are  crea- 
ted In  the  minds  of  relatives  by  an  un- 
necessary reeeire  and  distance. 

Scarcely  an  111  to  human  life  belongs 

Bat  what  our  folHea  cau«e,  ur  matual  wrongs. 

JlMTNS. 

Often  have  the  terrors  of  conscience  occaHon- 
ed  inward  paroxysms,  or  riolent  agitations  of  the 

Blair. 


Ai  long  as  the  powers  or  abilities  which  are 
ascribed  to  others  are  exerted  in  a  sphere  of  ac- 
tion remote  from  oars,  and  not  brought  into  com- 
petition with  talents  of  the  same  kind  to  which 
we  hare  preten8l<m9,  they  eretite  no  Jealonsy. 

Blaib. 

CAUTIOUS,  WARY,  CIRCUMSPECT. 

CAUTIOUS  (v.  Careful),  and  WARY, 
from  beware,  have  both  the  original 
meaning  of  guarding  against :  OIRCUM- 
SPECr,  from  drcunutpicw,  to  look  about, 
signifies  literally  looking  on  all  sides. 
The  idea  of  using  great  care  for  the  pre- 
venting of  evil  is  common  to  these  terms, 
but  they  vary  in  the  degree  and  object  of 
the  care.  Cau^mte  expresses  less  than 
tBary:  we  must  be  cauHoue  on  all  occa- 
sions where  there  is  danger,  but  we  must 
be  toary  where  there  is  great  danger.  A 
tradesman  must  be  eaiUious  in  his  deal- 
ings with  sU  men,  but  he  must  be  wary 
when  he  has  to  deal  with  designing  men. 

Flaali*d  by  the  spirit  of  the  genial  year, 
Be  greatly  eatmoue  of  your  sliding  hearts. 

Thomson. 

Let  not  that  wary  caution,  which  Is  the  fruit 
of  experience,  degenerate  into  craft  Blair. 

Cautious  and  toary  are  used  in  refer- 
ence to  practical  matters,  or  the  common 
matters  of  business,  where  the  senses  or 
bodily  powers  are  more  exercised  than 
the  mind:  circitmapect  is  used  in  refer- 
ence to  matters  of  theory  or  contempla- 
tion, when  the  mind  is  principally  em- 
ployed. A  traveller  must  be  catUwus  in 
passing  along  a  road  that  ia  not  familiar 
to  him ;  he  must  be  leary  in  passing  over 
slippery  and  dangerous  places.  A  man 
must  be  circunutpect  when  he  transacts 


business  of  particular  importance  anil 
delicacy.  Hence  it  is  that  cautions  and 
trary  may  be  said  of  the  brute  creation; 
circunutpect  only  of  rational  beings. 

With  cautious  step  he  nearer  drew, 

By  the  thick  shade  conceal'd  from  view.     Qai. 

*T1b  not  from  cocks  thy  &te  I  dread, 

Bat  let  thy  ever-zcary  tread 

Avoid  yon  well.  Gat 

No  pious  man  can  be  so  circumspect  In  the 
care  of  his  conscience  as  the  covetous  man  is  \t 
that  of  his  pocket.  Stbslb. 

TO  CEASE,  LEAVE  OFF,  DISCONTINUE. 

CEASE,  in  French  cesser,  Latin  cesso, 
from  eessi,  perfect  of  cedo,  to  yield,  signi- 
fies to  give  up,  or  put  an  end  to.  LEAvB 
is  in  Saxon  hdifan,  to  remain,  in  Swed- 
ish  lifwa,  low  German  leveti,  with  which 
the  Latin  Unquo,  liqui,  Greek  Xctww,  to 
leave,  are  connected.  DISCONTINUE, 
with  the  privative  dis,  expresses  the  op' 
posite  of  oonttnue. 

To  cease  is  neuter;  to  leave  off  and  dis* 
continue  are  active :  we  cease  from  doing 
a  thing;  we  leave  off  or  discontinue  a 
thing.  Cease  is  used  either  for  particu- 
lar actions  or  general  habits :  leave  off 
more  usually  and  properly  for  particular 
actions ;  discontinue  for  general  habits 
A  restless  spoiled  child  never  ceases  cry- 
ing until  it  has  obtained  what  it  wants ; 
it  is  a  mark  of  impatience  not  to  cease 
lamenting  when  one  is  in  pain.  A  labor- 
er leaves  off  his  work  at  any  given  hour 
A  delicate  person  discontinues  his  visits 
when  they  are  found  not  to  be  agreeable 
It  should  be  our  first  endeavor  to  cease 
to  do  evil.  It  is  never  good  to  leave  off 
working  while  there  is  anything  to  do, 
and  time  to  do  it  in.  The  discontinuing 
a  good  practice  without  adequate  grounds 
evinces  great  instability  of  character. 

A  saccessftil  author  is  equally  in  danger  of  the 
diminution  of  his  ikme,  whether  he  continues  or 
cetises  to  wr\te.  Johiwon. 

As  harsh  and  irregnlar  sound  is  not  harmony, 
so  neither  is  banging  a  cushion  oratory ;  tliere- 
fore,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  certain  dirine  of 
the  flr5(t  order  would  do  well  to  Isare  this  oj^. 

Swirr 

I  would  cheerfully  have  borne  the  whole  ex 
pense  of  it,  if  my  priTate  establishment  of  native 
readers  and  writers,  which  I  cannot  with  con- 
venience discontinue  at  present,  did  not  require 
more  than  half  of  the  monthly  e\pen.v  which  the 
completion  of  a  Digest  would  in  my  opinion  de- 
mand. Sir  W.  JoHia 
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TO  CELEBRATE^  COUMEMOBATE. 

CELEBRATE,  in  Latin  cdtbraiw,  par- 
ticiple of  edebro^  from  Celebris^  signifies 
to  make  celebrated,  COMMEMORATE, 
iu  Latin  eommemoraiuBy  participle  of  com- 
menwrOt  compounded  of  com  or  cum  and 
tnanoroy  to  keep  in  mind,  signifies  to 
keep  in  the  memory  of  a  number. 

Commemorate  is  a  species  of  cdebra- 
:ing ;  we  always  oommemoraie  when  we 
yiAmJUy  but  not  vu*  vena.  Everything 
is  celebrated  which  is  distinguished  by  any 
marks  of  attention,  without  regard  to  the 
time  of  the  event,  whether  present  or 
past;  but  nothing  is  commemorated  but 
what  has  been  past.  A  marriage  or  a 
birthday  is  celebrated;  the  anniversary 
of  any  national  event  is  commemorated. 
Cdebratifig  is  not  limited  to  any  species 
of  events  or  circumstances ;  whatever  in- 
terests any  number  of  persons  is  celebra- 
ted: commemoraHnff  is  confined  to  what- 
ever is  thought  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  borne  in'  mind,  whether  of  a  public 
or  private  nature.  The  election  of  a  fa- 
vorite member  is  celebrated  by  those  who 
have  contributed  to  his  success:  a  re- 
markable preservation,  whether  national 
or  individual,  sometimes  demands  some 
signal  act  of  commemoration. 

The  Olympian  games  were  celebrated  once  in 
five  yean.  Pottbr. 

These  great  woriu  she  was  not  backward  to 
commemorate.  Most  of  her  erections  bore,  mic- 
tatU  mHtandiSf  the  same  inscription ;  and  per- 
haps there  is  no  English  title  so  frequently  and 
so  copiously  recorded  in  stone  and  marble  as  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke.  Wbitakeb. 

Cdtbrating  is  a  festive  as  well  as  so- 
cial act;  it  may  be  sometimes  serious, 
but  it  is  mostly  mingled  with  more  or 
less  of  gayety  and  mirth :  commemoraHng 
is  a  solemn  act;  it  may  be  sometimes 
festive  and  social,  but  it  is  always  min- 
gled with  what  is  serious,  and  may  be 
altogether  solitary ;  it  is  suited  to  the  oc- 
sasion,  and  calculated  to  revive  in  the 
mind  suitable  impressions  of  what  is 
i^ast.  The  birthday  of  our  sovereign  is 
always  celebrated  by  his  people  with  such 
marks  of  honor  and  congratulation  as 
are  due  from  subjects  to  a  prince :  the 
providential  escape  of  our  nation  from 
destruction  by  the  Gunpowder  Plot  is 
annually  commemorated  by  a  public  act 


of  devotion,  as  also  by  popular  demon 
strations  of  joy.  The  Jews  celebrate  their 
feast  of  the  Passover :  as  Christians,  we 
commemorate  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
our  Saviour,  by  partaking  of  the  Lord*s 
Supper. 

It  fkded  at  the  crowing  of  the  cock ; 
Some  say,  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes, 
Wherein  our  SaTloor's  birth  is  celebrated. 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long. 

Shaupxarb 

Though  the  yirtue  of  the  legal  sacrifice  was 
now  ceased,  yet  the  reason  why  that  time  was 
appointed  for  it  still  continued,  there  being  as 
much  reason  why  Christ's  death  should  be  eom- 
memoraUd  by  our  Christian  sacrifice,  as  there 
was  that  it  should  be  foreshown  and  typified  by 
the  legal,  about  the  time  that  It  happened. 

BSVUXDOB. 
CELESTIAL,  HEAVENLY. 

CELESTIAL  and  HEAVENLY  derive 
their  difference  in  signification  from  their 
different  origin:  they  both  literally  im- 
ply belonging  to  heaven ;  but  the  former, 
from  the  Latin  coUum,  signifies  belong- 
ing to  the  heaven  of  heathens ;  the  latter, 
which  has  its  origin  among  believers  in 
the  true  God,  has  acquir^  a  superior 
sense,  in  regard  to  heaven  as  the  habita- 
tion of  the  Almighty.  This  distinction 
is  pretty  faithfully  observed  in  their  ap- 
plication: celeetial  is  applied  mostly  in 
the  natural  sense  of  the  heavens;  heaven^ 
ly  is  employed  more  commonly  in  a  spir- 
itual sense.  Hence  we  speak  of  the  00- 
lettial  globe  as  distinguished  from  the 
terrestrial;  of  the  celeUiat  bodies;  of 
Olympus,  as  the  eeleetial  abode  of  Jupi- 
ter ;  of  the  cdeetial  deities. 

Twice  wam'd  by  the  eeleetial  messenger, 
The  pious  prince  arose,  with  hasty  fear. 

DaTBSV. 

Unhappy  son !  (fitir  Thetis  thus  replies, 
While  tears  eeleetial  trickle  from  her  eyes). 

POPB. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  hfoven- 
ly  habitation,  of  heavenly  joys  or  bliss,  of 
heavenly  spirits,  and  the  like. 

But  now  he  seiz'd  Briseis*  keat^nly  charms. 
And  of  my  valor's  prize  defrauds  my  arms. 

POPK. 

Thus  having  said,  the  hero  bound  his  brows 
With  leafy  branches,  then  performed  his  vows ; 
Adoring  first  the  genius  or  the  place. 
Then  Earih,  the  mother  of  the  hearetiitf  race. 

DaTPiif 
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TO  CBI78URE,  ANIMADVRRT,  CRITICISE. 

CENSURE,  V.  To  accuse.  ANIMAD- 
VERT, v.  Animadversion,  CRITICISE, 
V.  Animadversion, 

To  censure  expresses  less  than  to  ani- 
madvert or  criticise;  pne  may  always  een- 
sitre  when  one  anirnadverts  or  criticises. 
T9  censure  and  animadvert  are  both  per- 
sonal, the  on9  direct,  the  other  indirect ; 
criticistn  is  directed  to  things,  and  not  to 
persons  only.     Censuring  consists  in  find- 
ing some  fault,  real  or  supposed :  it  re- 
fers mostly  to  the  conduct  of  individuals. 
Animadvert  consists  in  suggesting  some 
error  or  impropriety;  it  refers  mostly  to 
matters  of  opinion  and  dispute ;  criticism 
consists  in  minutely  examining  the  in- 
trinsic characteristics  and  appreciating 
the  merits  of  each  individually  or  the 
whole  collectively;  it  refers  to  matters 
of  science  and  learning.    To  censure  re- 
quires no  more  than  simple  assertion ; 
its  justice  or  propriety  often  rests  on  the 
authority  of  the  individual:  animadver- 
mans  require  to  be  accompanied  with 
reasons;  those  who  animadvert  on  the 
proceedings  or  opinions  of  others  must 
state  some  grounds  for  their  objections. 
Criticism  is  altogether  argumentative  and 
illustrative ;  it  takes  nothing  for  granted, 
it  analyzes  and  decomposes,  it  compares 
and  combines,  it  asserts  and  supports 
the  assertions.    The  office  of  the  censur- 
«r  is  the  easiest  and  least  honorable  of 
the  three;  it  may  be  assumed  by  igno- 
ranee  and  impertinence,  it  may  be  per- 
formed for  the  purpose  of  indulging  an 
angry  or  imperious  temper.    The  task  of 
ammadverting  is  delicate ;  it  may  be  re- 
sorted to  for  the  indulgence  of  an  over- 
weening self-conceit.    The  office  of  a 
critic  is  both  arduous  and  honorable ;  it 
cannot  be  filled  by  any  one  incompe- 
tent for  the  charge  without   exposing 
his  arrogance  and  folly  to  merited  con- 
tempt 

Many  an  author  has  been  dejected  at  the  een- 
mtre  of  one  whom  he  has  looked  upon  aa  an  Idiot 

Adduon. 

I  wish,  ilr,  yon  would  do  na  the  &vor  to  ani- 
madvert  frequently  upon  the  false  taste  the  town 
Is  in,  with  relation  to  the  plays  as  well  as  operas. 

Steele. 

It  Is  ridiculous  for  any  man  to  eriticUe  on  the 
works  of  another  who  has  not  distinguished  him- 
self hy  Us  own  peribnnanees.  Addison. 


TO  CENSURE,  CARP^  CAVIL. 

CENSURE,  V.  To  accuse.  CARP,  in 
Latm  carpo^  signifies  to  pluck.  CAVIL, 
in  French  caviller,  Latin  caviUor^  from 
caviUa,  a  taunt,  and  cavus,  hollow,  signi- 
fies to  be  unsound  or  unsubstantial  in 
speech. 

To  censure  respects  positive  errors ;  to 
carp  and  cavU  have  regard  to  what  is 
trivial  or  imaginary :  the  former  is  em- 
ployed for  errors  in  persons ;  the  latter 
for  supposed  defects  in  things.  Censures 
are  frequently  necessary  from  those  who 
have  the  authority  to  use  them ;  a  good 
father  will  censure  his  children  when 
their  conduct  is  censurable.  Carping  and 
cavilling  are  resorted  to  only  to  indulge 
ill-nature  or  self-conceit :  whoever  owes 
another  a  grudge  will  be  most  disposed 
to  carp  at  all  he  does,  in  order  to  lessen 
him  in  the  esteem  of  others :  those  who 
contend  more  for  victory  than  truth  will 
be  apt  to  cavil  when  they  are  at  a  loss 
for  fair  argument :  party  politicians  carp 
at  the  measures  of  administration ;  infi- 
dels cavU  at  the  evidences  of  Christian- 
ity, because  they  are  determined  to  dis- 
believe. 

From  a  coDscioosDesB  of  his  own  Integrity,  a 
man  assumes  force  enough  to  despise  the  little 
censures  of  ignorance  and  malice.        Bdboell. 

It  to  always  thus  with  pedants ;  they  will  ever 
be  carping  If  a  gentleman  or  man  of  honor  puts 
pen  to  paper.  Steele. 

Envy  and  oavU  are  the  natural  flmits  of  lazi- 
ness and  ignorance,  which  was  probably  the  rea- 
son that  in  the  heathen  mythology  Horous  is 
said  to  be  the  son  of  Noz  and  Somnus,  of  dark- 
ness and  sleep.  Addison. 

CERTAIN,  SURE,  8ECX7RE. 

CERTAIN,  in  French  certain,  Latin 
certus,  comes  from  cemo,  to  perceive,  be- 
cause what  we  see  or  perceive  is  sup- 
posed to  be  put  beyond  doubt  SURJ! 
and  SECURE  are  variations  of  the  same 
word,  in  French  «ir,  Grerman  sifter,  low 
Gennan  seker,  etc.,  Latin  securus;  this  is 
compounded  of  se  (sine),  apart,  and  cura, 
signifying  without  care,  requiring  no 
care. 

Certain  and  sure  have  regard  to  a  per- 
son's convictions ;  secure  to  his  interests 
or  condition :  one  is  certain  from  actual 
knowledge  or  from  a  belief  in  others; 
one  is  sure  from  a  reliance  upon  others ; 
one  is  secure  when  free  from  danger. 
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We  can  be  certain  of  nothing  future  but 
death ;  we  may  be  ture  that  God  will  ful- 
fil his  promises  in  his  own  way  ;  we  may 
be  iecure  against  any  loss  or  mischief  it 
we  use  proper  precautions. 


He  wrote  them  with  the  certainty  of  their  be- 
ins  opposed,  sifted,  examined,  and  reviled. 

GOLMMrtH. 

It  is  very  certain  that  a  man  of  sound  reason 
eannot  forbear  closing  with  religion  upon  an  im- 
partial examination  of  it.  Addison. 

When  these  everlasting  doors  are  thrown  open, 
we  may  be  mir«  that  the  pleasures  and  beautia 
of  this  place  will  infinitely  transcend  our  present 
hopes  and  expectations,  and  that  the  glorious  ap- 
pearance of  the  throne  of  God  will  rise  infinitely 
beyond  whatever  we  are  able  to  conceive  of  it. 

Addison. 

I  look  upon  our  situation  as  perfectly  »ecure; 
they  pay  us  great  respect,  and  take  |he  utmost 
pains  that  we  shall  not  he  imposed  upon. 

Bbtdonb. 

In  respect  to  things  the  distinction  is 
similar:  facts,  principles,  and  rules  are 
certain^  which  are  certainly  known  and 
admitted;  rules,  methods,  guides,  etc., 
are  eure^  which  guard  against  error,  and 
may  he  depended  upon ;  a  place  may  be 
tentre  which  serves  to  wntre  or  preserve 
with  certainty  from  mischief  or  danger. 

If  the  barriers  of  law  should  be  broken  down 
upon  ideas  of  convenience,  even  of  public  con- 
venience, we  shall  no  longer  have  anything  cer- 
Uiin  among  us.  Bckkb. 

Although  there  is  nothing  more  lovely  than 
virtue,  and  the  practice  of  it  is  the  eurMt  way 
to  solid  happiness,  even  in  this  life,  yet  titles, 
estates,  and  fiintastical  pleasures  are  more  ar- 
dently sought  after  by  most  men  than  the  nat- 
ural gratifications  of  a  reasonable  mind. 

Addison. 

An  honorable  and  fliir  profit  is  the  best  teeu- 
rity  against  avarice  and  rapacity.  Bcbu. 

crssation,  stop,  rest,  INTRRMIS- 

SIGN. 

CESSATION,  from  the  verb  to  cease, 
marks  the  condition  of  leaving  off. 
STOP,  from  to  etop,  marks  that  of  be- 
ing stopped  or  prevented  from  going  on. 
REST,  from  to  rest,  marks  the  state  of 
being  quiet:  and  INTERMISSION,  from 
intermii^  marks  that  of  ceasing  occasion- 
ally. 

To  cease  respects  the  course  of  things ; 
r%atever  does  not  go  on  has  ceased; 
things  cease  of  themselves :  stop  respects 
some  external  action  or  influence ;  noth- 
ing stops  but  what  is  supposed  to  be  stop- 
ped or  hindeied  by  another:  t<M  is  a 


species  of  cessation  that  regards  labor  oi 
exertion ;  whatever  does  not  move  or  ex« 
ert  itself  is  at  rest:  intermission  is  a  spe* 
cies  of  cessation  only  for  a  time  or  at  cer* 
tain  intervals.  That  which  ceases  or  stops 
is  suppoHcd  to  be  at  an  end ;  rest  or  tn- 
tennission  supposesf  a  renewal.  A  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  is  at  all  times  desira^ 
ble:  to  put  a  stop  to  evil  practices  is 
sometimes  the  most  diflicult  and  danger- 
ous of  all  undertakings:  rest  after  fa- 
tigue is  indispensable,  for  labor  without 
intertfiission  exhausts  the  frame.  The 
rain  ceases,  a  person  or  a  ball  stops  run- 
ning, the  laborer  rests  from  his  toil,  a 
fever  is  interudttent.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  world  which  does  not  cease  to  ex- 
ist at  one  period  or  another :  death  stops 
every  one  sooner  or  later  in  his  career; 
whoever  is  vexed  with  the  cares  of  get- 
ting riches  will  find  no  rest  for  his  mind 
or  body ;  he  will  labor  without  intemus- 
Ktoti  oftentimes  only  to  heap  troubles  on 
himself. 

Who  then  would  court  the  pomp  of  guilty  power, 
When  the  mind  sickens  at  the  weary  show, 
And  flies  to  temporar>'  death  for  ease  ? 
When  half  our  life's  eess<ttion  of  our  being. 

SraBLV. 

In  all  those  motions  and  operatioDa  which  are 
incessantly  going  on  throughout  nature  there  la 
no  9top  nor  interruption.  Blaie. 

The  refteshing  rest  and  peaceftil  night  are  tne 
portion  of  him  only  who  lies  down  weary  with 
honest  labor.  Johnson. 

Whether  the  time  of  iiUeirmissUm  Is  spent  in 
company  or  in  solitode,  in  necessary  business  or 
Involuntary  levities,  the  anderstanding  is  equally 
abstracted  from  the  object  of  inquiry.   Johnson. 

CHAIN,  FETTER,  BAND,  BHACKLR. 

CHAIN,  in  French  chains^  Latin  catena, 
probably  contracted  from  emtena  and  ca- 
mo,  signifies  that  which  taKes  or  holds. 
FETTER,  in  German  fessd,  comes  from 
fassen,  to  lay  hold  of.  BAND,  from  hind, 
signifies  that  which  hinds.  SHACKLE, 
in  Saxon  scactd,  signifies  that  which  makes 
a  creature  shake  or  move  irregularly  by 
confining  the  legs. 

All  these  terms  designate  the  instni. 
ment  by  which  animals  or  men  are  con. 
fined.  Chain  is  general  and  indefinite ; 
all  the  rest  are  species  of  chains:  but 
thera  are  many  ctiains  which  do  not  come 
under  the  other  nnmes ;  a  chain  is  indefi- 
nite as  to  it.^  make ;  it  is  made  generally 
of  iron  rings,  but  of  different  sizes  and 
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shapefl :  fM«T%  are  larger,  they  consist  of 
many  stout  chains:  bands  are  in  general 
anything  which  confines  the  body  or  the 
limbs ;  they  may  be  either  ehainM  or  even 
curds:  shackle  is  that  species  of  chain 
which  goes  on  the  legs  to  confine  them ; 
malefactors  of  the  worst  order  have  fet- 
ters on  different  parts  of  their  bodies,  and 
shackles  on  their  legs. 

These  terms  may  all  be  used  figura- 
tively. The  substantive  chain  is  applied 
generally  to  whatever  confines  like  a 
chaxn^  and  the  verb  to  chain  signifies  to 
confine  as  with  a  chain:  thus  the  mind 
is  chained  to  rulra,  according  to  the  opin- 
ions of  the  freethinkers,  when  men  adhere 
strictly  to  rule  and  order :  the  noun  fet- 
ter is  seldom  used  except  in  the  proper 
sense,  but  the  verb  to  fetter  signifies  to 
control  or  prevent  the  proper  exercise  of 
the  mind,  as  to  be  fettered  by  syBteros. 
Batid  in  the  figurative  sense  is  applied, 
particularly  in  poetry,  to  everything  which 
is  supposed  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
ftaml ;  thus  love  is  said  to  have  it«  silken 
hands.  Shackle^  whether  as  a  substantive 
or  a  verb,  retains  the  idea  of  impeding 
the  progress  of  a  person,  not  in  his  body 
only,  but  also  in  his  mind  and  in  his 
moral  conduct;  thus  a  man  who  com- 
mences life  with  a  borrowed  capital  is 
shackled  in  his  commercial  concerns  by 
the  interest  he  has  to  pay,  and  the  obli- 
gations he  has  to  discharge. 

Almig^hty  wisdom  never  acts  in  vain, 
Nor  slull  tbe  soul,  on  which  it  has  bestowM 
Such  powers,  e'er  perish  like  an  earthly  clod : 
But  purg*d  at  length  firom  foal  oorrnption's  stain, 
Freed  from  her  prison,  and  unbound  her  cfuiin. 
She  shall  her  native  strength  and  native  skies 
regain.  Jentns. 

Leglslatares  have  no  rules  to  bind  them  but 
the  great  principles  ofjnstioe  and  equity.  These 
they  are  bound  to  obey  and  ft)llow ;  and  rather 
to  enUuge  and  enlighten  law  by  the  liberality  of 
legislative  reason,  than  to  fetter  their  higher  ca- 
pacity by  the  narrow  constructions  of  subordinate 
artificial  Justice.  Burk.s. 

Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder. 
And  rouse  him  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder. 

Dbtdebt. 

It  is  the  flpeedom  of  the  spirit  that  gives  worth 
and  lifSe  to  the  performance.  But  a  servant  com- 
monly is  less  tree  in  mind  than  condition ;  his 
rmrj  will  seems  to  be  in  bonds  and  shackles. 

South. 

CHANCE,  FORTUNE,  FATE. 

CHANCE  {v.  Accident)  is  here  consider- 
•d  ai  the  cause  of  what  falls  out.  FORT- 


UNE, in  French  fortune^  Latin  fortuna^ 
from  f&rsy  chance.  FATE,  in  Latin  /a. 
twn^  from  fatumy  participle  of  for^  to 
speak  or  decree,  signifies  that  which  is 
decreed,  or  the  power  of  decreeing. 

These  terms  have  served  at  all  times 
as  cloaks  for  human  ignorance ;  and  be- 
fore mankind  were  favored  by  the  light 
of  Divine  Revelation  they  had  an  imag< 
inary  importance,  which  has  now  happily 
vanished.  Believers  in  Divine  Providence 
no  longer  conceive  the  events  of  the  world 
as  left  to  themselves,  or  as  under  the 
control  of  any  unintelligent  or  uncon- 
scious agent,  but  ascribe  the  whole  to  an 
overruling  mind,  which,  though  invisible 
to  the  bodily  eye,  is  clearly  to  be  traced 
by  the  intellectual  eye  wherever  we  turn 
ourselves.  In  conformity,  however,  to 
the  preconceived  notions  attached  to 
these  words,  we  now  employ  them  in  re- 
gain! to  the  agency  of  secondary  causes. 
But  how  far  a  Christian  may  use  them, 
without  disparagement  to  the  majesty 
of  the  Divine  Being,  it  is  not  so  much 
my  business  to  inquire,  as  to  define  their 
ordinary  acceptation.  In  this  ordinary 
sense  chamcs  is  the  generic,  fortune  and 
fate  are  specific  terms :  chance  applies  to 
all  things,  personal  or  otherwise ;  fortune 
and  fate  are  mostly  said  of  that  which  is 
personal  Chance  neither  forms,  orders, 
nor  designs:  neither  knowledge  nor  in- 
tention is  attributed  to  it ;  its  events  are 
uncertain  and  variable :  fortvne  forms 
plans  and  designs,  but  without  choice ; 
we  attribute  to  it  an  intention  without 
discernment ;  it  is  said  to  be  blind :  fate 
forms  plans  and  chains  of  causes ;  inten- 
tion, knowledge,  and  power  are  attributed 
to  it ;  its  views  are  fixed,  its  results  deci- 
sive. A  person  goes  as  chaiux  directs  him 
when  he  has  no  express  object  to  deter- 
mine his  choice  one  way  or  other;  his 
fortune  favors  him  if  without  any  expec* 
tation  he  gets  the  thing  he  wishes ;  his 
fate  wills  it  if  he  reaches  the  desired  point 
contrary  to  what  he  intended.  Men's  suc- 
cess in  their  undertakings  depends  often- 
er  on  chance  than  on  their  ability ;  we  are 
ever  ready  to  ascribe  to  ourselves  what  we 
owe  to  our  good/or/i/w^,  it  is  the/a^«  of 
some  men  to  fail  in  everything  they  un- 
dertake. When  speaking  of  trivial  mat- 
ters this  language  is  unquestionably  in- 
nocent, and  any  objection  to  their  ust 
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must  spring  from  an  over-scrapulous  con- 
science. If  I  suffer  my  horse  to  direct  me 
in  the  road  I  take  to  London,  I  may  fairly 
attribute  it  to  chance  if  I  tai^e  the  right 
instead  of  the  left ;  and  if  in  consequence 
I  meet  with  an  agreeable  companion  by 
the  way,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  call  it  my 
good/orUme;  and  if,  in  spite  of  any  pre- 
vious intention  to  the  contrary,  I  should 
be  led  to  take  the  same  road  repeatedly, 
and  as  often  meet  with  an  agreeable  com- 
panion, I  shall  immediately  say  that  it  is 
my  /ate  to  meet  with  an  agreeable  com- 
panion whenever  I  go  to  London. 

Some  there  are  who  utterly  proscribe  the  name 
of  c/Mnce  as  a  word  of  liupiooa  and  profiine  sig- 
nlflcation :  and  indeed  if  it  bo  taken  by  us  in  that 
sense  in  which  it  was  used  by  the  heathens,  so  as 
to  niake  anything  casual  in  respect  of  God  him- 
self, their  exception  ought  to  be  admitted.  But 
to  say  a  thing  is  a  chance  or  casualty  as  it  relates 
to  second  causes  is  not  profaneness,  but  a  great 
truth.  South. 


CKance  aids  their  daring  with  unhopM 

Drtdbm. 
We  should  learn  that  none  but  Intellectual  pos- 
sessions are  what  we  can  properly  call  our  own. 
All  things  from  without  are  but  borrowed.  What 
Forhme  gives  us  is  not  ours,  and  wliatever  she 
gives  slie  can  take  away.  Steele. 

Since  fate  divides  then,  since  I  mtist  lose  thee. 
For  pity's  sake,  for  love's,  oh  1  suffer  me. 
Thus  languishing,  thus  dying,  to  approach  thee. 
And  sigh  my  last  adieu  upon  thy  bosom.  Trapp. 

CHANCE,  PROBABILITY. 

CHANCE,  V.  Accident,  chancf.  PROB- 
ABILITY, in  French  prcbahilite,  Latin 
probabUUaSf  from  probabilis  and  probo,  to 
prove,  signifies  the  quality  of  being  able 
to  be  proved  or  made  good. 

These  terms  are  both  employed  in  form- 
ing an  estimate  of  future  events ;  but  the 
chnnce  is  either  for  or  against,  the  prob- 
abUittf  is  always  for  a  thing.  Chawx  is 
but  a  degree  of  probabiUti/  ;  there  may  in 
this  latter  case  be  a  cliance  where  there 
is  no  probability.  A  chance  afford?  a  pos- 
sibility; many  chances  arc  requisite  to 
constitute  Aprobabiliti/.  What  has  been 
once  may,  under  similar  circumstances, 
be  again;  for  that  there  is  a  chance, 
what  has  fallen  to  one  man  may  fall  to 
another;  so  far  he  has  a  chance  in  his 
favor;  but  in  all  the  c/iances  of  life  there 
will  be  no  probability  of  .*<uccess  where  a 
man  does  not  unite  industry  with  integ- 
rity. Cliance  cannot  be  calculated  upon ; 
it  is  apt  to  produce  disappointment ;  prob- 


ability justifies  hope ;  it  is  sanctioned  b; 
experience. 

Thus  equal  deaths  are  dealt  with  equal  chance^ 
By  turns  they  quit  their  ground,  by  turns  ad- 
vance.  Dktden. 

"  There  never  appear,"  says  Swift,  '*  more  than 
Ave  or  six  men  of  genius  in  an  age,  but  if  they 
were  united,  the  world  could  not  stend  before 
them.'*  It  is  happy,  thereibre,  for  mankind  that 
of  this  unton  there  is  no  probability.  Joumsom. 

CHANCE,  HAZARD. 

CHANCE,  V.  AccidetU,  chance.  HAZ 
ARD  comes  from  the  Oriental  zar  an<i 
tzar,  signifying  anything  bearing  an  im- 
pression, particularly  the  dice  used  in 
cfiance  games,  called  by  the  Italians  xara^ 
and  by  the  Spaniards  azar. 

Both  these  t^rms  are  employed  to  mark 
the  course  of  future  events,  which  is  not 
discernible  by  the  human  eye.  With  the 
Deity  there  is  neither  chance  nor  hazard; 
his  plans  are  the  result  of  omniscience : 
but  the  designs  and  actions  of  men  are  all 
dependent  on  chance  or  hazard.  Chance 
may  be  favorable  or  unfavorable,  more 
commonly  the  former:  hazard  is  always 
unfavorable ;  it  is  properly  a  species  of 
chance.  There  is  a  chance  either  of  gain- 
ing or  losing :  there  is  a  hazard  of  losing. 
In  most  speculations  the  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding scarcely  outweighs  the  hazard  of 


Against  ill  ohanoee  men  are  ever  merry. 
But  heaviness  foreruns  tlie  good  event. 

SUAKSPEARE. 

Though  wit  and  leamlm?  are  certain  and  habit- 
ual perfections  of  the  mind,  yet  the  declaration 
of  them,  which  alone  brings  the  repute,  is  subject 
to  a  thousand  hiutarde.  South. 

TO  CHANGE,  ALTER,  VARY. 

CHANGE,  in  French  changer,  is  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  middle  Latin  cam- 
bio,  to  exchange,  signifying  to  take  one 
thing  for  another.  ALTER,  from  the 
Latin  cUter,  another,  signifies  to  make  a 
thing  otherwise.  VARY,  in  Latin  vario, 
to  make  various,  comes  in  all  probability 
from  vanu,  a  spot  or  speckle,  which  de- 
stroys uniformity  of  appearance  in  any 
surface. 

We  cJuinge  a  thing  by  putting  another 
in  its  place ;  we  alter  a  thing  by  making 
it  different  from  what  it  was  before ;  we 
vary  it  by  altering  it  in  different  manners 
and  at  different  times.  We  change  our 
clothes  whenever  we  put  on  others :  tli6 
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tailor  cUUtm  clothes  which  are  found  not 
to  fit ;  and  he  varia  the  fashion  of  mak- 
ing them  whenever  he  makes  new.  A 
man  chanffa  his  habits,  cUten  his  con- 
duct, and  varies  his  manner  of  speaking 
and  thinking,  according  to  circumstances. 
A  thing  is  changed  without  altering  its 
kind ;  it  is  altered  without  destroying  its 
identity ;  and  it  is  varied  without  destroy- 
ing the  similarity.  We  change  our  hab- 
itation, but  it  stUl  remains  a  habitation ; 
we  cdUr  our  house,  but  it  still  remains 
the  same  house;  we  vary  the  manner 
of  painting  and  decoration,  but  it  may 
strongly  resemble  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  before  executed. 

The  general  remedy  of  those  who  are  uneasy 
withont  knowing  the  caoae  is  change  of  place. 

Johnson. 

All  things  are  bnt  alter^d^  nothing  dies  : 
And  here  and  there  th'  nnbodied  spirit  flies ; 
By  time,  or  force,  or  sickness,  dispossess'd, 
And  lodges,  where  it  lights,  in  man  or  heast 

Drtden. 

In  every  work  of  the  Imagination,  the  disposi- 
tion of  p«rts,  the  insertion  of  incidents,  and  use 
of  decorations,  may  be  varied  a  thousand  ways 
with  equal  propriety.  Jobnbon. 

TO  CHANGE,  EXCHANGE,  BARTER; 
SUBSTITUTE. 

CHANGE,  V.  To  change,  alter,  EX- 
CHANGE is  compounded  of  e  or  ez;  and 
change^  signifying  to  change  in  the  place 
of  another.  BARTER  is  supposed  to 
come  from  the  French  barater^  a  sea-term 
for  indemnification,  and  also  for  circum- 
vention ;  hence  it  has  derived  the  mean- 
ing of  a  mercenary  exchange.  SUBSTI- 
TUTE, in  French  ttubgtUiU,  Latin  mibsti- 
ttttiut,  from  mb  and  statuOj  signifies  to 
place  one  thing  in  the  room  of  another. 

The  idea  of  putting  one  person  or  thing 
in  the  place  of  another  is  common  to  all 
these  terms,  which  varies  in  the  manner 
and  the  object.  Change  is  the  generic, 
^/he  rest  are  specific  terms:  whatever 
A  exchanged^  bartered,  or  teubfttituiedy  is 
changed,  but  not  vice  versa.  To  change 
in  respect  to  persons  is  to  take  one  for 
another,  without  regai*d  to  whether  they 
are  alike  or  different,  as  a  king  diangee 
his  ministers ;  any  person  may  change  his 
servants :  to  exchange  is  to  take  one  per- 
«;on  in  return  for  another  who  is  in  like 
foiidition,  as  prisoners  are  exchanged  in 
tioae  of  war. 


"Ah,  sir,"  said  tlie  dervise,  "a  hooae  that 
changes  its  inhabitants  so  often,  and  receives 
such  a  perpetual  succession  of  guests,  is  not  a 
palace,  but  a  caravansary."  Spbctatoe. 

Remain  thou  here 
While  sense  can  keep  it  on  I    And  sweetest,  fUr- 

est, 
As  I  my  poor  self  did  eaoehange  for  yon 
To  your  so  infinite  loss,  so  in  our  trifles 
I  still  do  win.    For  my  sak^  wear  this. 

SHAnrBAaa. 

In  respect  to  things,  to  change  is  to 
take  anything  new  or  fresh,  whether  alike 
or  different.  Clothes  may  be  changed,  w 
books  may  be  changed,  or  things  may  be 
changed  for  others  quite  different ;  to  ex- 
change is  to  take  one  thing  for  another, 
that  is,  either  of  the  same  kind  or  equiv- 
alent in  value,  as  to  exchange  one  com- 
modity for  another,  one  house,  or  one 
piece  of  land,  for  another.  To  change 
may  often  be  the  result  of  caprice,  but 
to  exchange  is  always  an  act  either  of  dis- 
cretion or  necessity. 

I  can  add  colors  to  the  chameleon, 
Ouinge  shapes  with  Proteus  for  advantage. 

SHAKSPEAmS. 

Our  English  merchant  converts  the  tin  of  his 
own  country  into  gold,  and  eoochamgis  its  wool 
for  rubles.  Addison. 

To  barter  is  a  species  of  exchanging, 
namely,  the  giving  of  any  commodity  for 
others  of  the  same  or  a  different  kind ; 
it  is  contine(\  properly  to  what  passes  by 
way  of  commerce,  as,  in  dealing  with  sav- 
ages, to  barter  toys  or  knives  for  provi- 
sions. 

Men  must  ha%'e  made  some  considerable  prog- 
ress toward  civilization  before  they  acquired  the 
idea  of  property,  mi  as  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
most  simple  of  all  contracts,  that  of  exchanging 
by  barter  one  rude  commodity  for  another. 

Robertson. 

To  substitute  is  to  put  one  person  in 
the  place  of  another  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  any  service  or  filling  any  office,  as 
to  mtbstitute  one  for  another  who  has  been 
drawn  for  the  militia. 

Bard.  But  who  is  it  like  should  lead  his  forces 

hither? 
Hast.  The  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  Westmore- 
land; 
Against  the  Welsh  himself  and  Harry  Monmouth : 
But  wlio  is  suhHtitnted  'gainst  the  French 
I  have  no  certain  notice.  Shakbpears. 

In  the  moral  application  these  terms 
bear  the  same  analogy  to  each  other, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  word  bar- 
ter is  taken  in  a  bad  sense.    A  person 
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changes  his  opiuions ;  but  a  pronenesa  to 
such  changes  evinces  a  want  of  firmness 
in  the  character.  A  good  king  at  his 
death  exchanges  a  temporal  for  an  eternal 
crown.  The  mercenary  trader  barters 
his  conscience  for  paltry  pelf.  Men  of 
dogmatical  tempers  substihUe  assertion 
for  proof,  and  abase  for  argument. 

TboM  who  beyond  sea  go  will  awlly  find 

lliey  ehang4  their  climate  only,  not  their  mind. 

CUBCH. 

If  the  great  end  of  being  can  be  loat, 
And  thus  perrerted  to  the  wotsI  of  crimes, 
l^t  us  shake  off  deprav'd  humanity, 
Kitchai\g€  conditions  with  the  savage  brute, 
And  for  his  blameless  Instinct  barter  reason. 

Havako. 

Let  never  insnlted  beauty  admit  a  second  time 
into  her  presence  the  wretch  who  has  once  at- 
tempted to  ridlcale  religion,  and  to  eub^Mtute 
other  aids  to  human  frailty.        Hawesswoktu. 

CHANGE,  VARIATION,  VICI88ITUDB. 

CHANGE,  r.  7b  cAafi^,a^^.  VAKIA- 
TION,  V.  To  change,  alter.  VICISSI- 
TUDE, in  French  vtcissUude,  Latin  vicis- 
itUudo^  from  vicissim^  by  turns,  signifies 
changing  alternately. 

Change  is,  both  to  tndagUude  and  varia- 
tion, as  the  genus  to  the  species.  Every 
variation  or  vicisntttde  is  a  change,  but 
every  change  is  not  a  variation  or  videsi- 
tude.  Change  consists  simply  in  ceasing 
to  be  the  same :  variation  consists  in  be- 
ing different  at  different  times;  vtomi- 
ti3e  in  being  alternately  or  reciprocally 
different  and  the  same.  All  created 
things  are  liable  to  change;  old  things 
pass  away,  all  things  become  new :  the 
humors  of  men,  like  the  elements,  are 
exposed  to  perpetual  variatiofut:  human 
affairs,  like  the  seasons,  are  subject  to 
frequent  viciuitwief.  Changes  in  societies 
or  families  are  seldom  attended  with  any 
good  effect.  Variations  in  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere  are  indicated  by  the  ba- 
rometer or  thermometer.  Vicissitiides  of 
a  painful  nature  are  less  dangerous  than 
those  which  elevate  men  to  an  unusual 
state  of  grandeur.  By  the  former  they 
are  brought  to  a  sense  of  themselves ;  by 
the  latter  they  are  carried  beyond  them- 
selves. 

How  strangely  are  the  opinions  of  men  altered 
by  a  change  In  their  condition !  Blaie. 

One  of  the  company  afllrmed  to  us  he  had  act- 
■ally  enclo9ed  the  liquor,  (bund  in  a  coquette's 


heart,  in  a  small  tube  made  after  the  manner  afa 
weather-glass ;  but  that,  instead  of  aequalnting 
him  with  the  variations  of  the  atnoapbare,  it 
showed  him  the  qualities  of  those  persons  who 
entered  the  room  where  it  stood.  Adduok. 

Vieisaitude  wheels  round  the  motley  crowd : 
The  rich  grow  poor,  the  poor  become  pnrse-proud. 

CHANGEABLE,  MUTABLE,  VARIABLB, 
INCONSTANT,  FICKLE,  VBRSATILB. 

CHANGEABLE,  ready  to  change,  v.  To 
change,  alter.  MUTABLE,  from  the  Latp 
in  muto,  to  change,  is  the  same  as  change- 
able. VARIABLE,  liable  to  varv,  v.  To 
change.  INCONSTANT,  compounded  of 
the  privative  in  and  constant,  in  Latin 
constans  or  eon  and  sto,  to  stand  together 
or  remain  the  same,  signifies  not  remain- 
ing the  same  for  any  long  continuance. 
FICKLE  is  most  probably  changed  from 
the  Latin  faeUis,  easy.  VERSATILE,  in 
Latin  versiaiilis,  from  verto,  to  turn,  signi- 
fies easy  to  be  turned. 

Changeable  is  said  of  persons  or 
things;  mutable  is  said  of  things  only: 
human  beings  are  changeable,  human  af- 
fairs are  muiabU. 

I  have  no  taste 
Of  popular  applause,  the  noisy  praise 
Of  giddy  crowds  as  changeable  as  the  winds. 

Dktdbn. 

With  respect  to  the  other  alteratfons  whick 
the  Saxon  language  appears  to  have  undergone, 
we  have  no  need  to  inquire  minutely  how  ftr 
they  have  proceeded  from  the  natural  mutabiU 
ity  of  human  speech,  especially  among  sa  un- 
learned people.  TTmwBRT. 

Changeable  respects  the  sentiments  and 
opinions  of  the  mind ;  variable,  the  state 
of  the  feelings ;  huxmsUnU,  the  affections ; 
fickle,  the  inclinations  and  attachments ; 
versatile,  the  application  of  the  talents. 
A  changeable  person  rejects  what  be  hat 
once  embraced  in  order  to  take  up  some- 
thing new;  a  variable  person  likes  and 
dislikes  alternately  the  same  thing;  an 
inconstant  person  likes  nothing  long;  a 
fickle  person  likes  many  things  succes- 
sively or  at  the  same  time;  a  versaJtUe 
person  has  a  talent  for  whatever  he  likes. 
Changeableness  arises  from  a  want  of  fix- 
ed principles;  variableness  from  a  pre- 
dominance of  humor ;  inconMtaneg  from  a 
selfish  and  unfeeling  temper ;  'fickleness 
from  a  lightness  of  mind ;  versatility  from 
a  flexibility  of  mind.  Men  are  the  most 
changeable  and  inconstant;  women  are 
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the  most  variable  and  JicUe :  the  former 
offend  from  an  indifference  for  objects 
in  general,  or  a  diminished  attachment 
for  any  object  in  particular;  the  latter 
from  an  excessive  warmth  of  feeling  that 
is  easily  biassed,  and  ready  to  seize  new 
objects.  People  who  are  changeable  in 
their  views  and  plans  are  particularly  un- 
fit for  the  government  of  a  state ;  those 
who  are  variable  in  their  humors  are  un- 
suitable as  masters ;  people  of  an  iruxn- 
slant  character  ought  to  be  shunned  as 
lovers ;  those  of  tk  fickle  disposition  ought 
not  to  be  chosen  as  friends. 

With  God  there  is  no  tariitbUneee.  with  toAti 
there  is  no  stability.  Hence  he  is  c/iangeabU 
in  his  designs, /CdfcM  in  his  friendships,  fluctua- 
ting in  his  whole  character.  Blau. 

The  dew,  the  blossoms  of  the  tree, 

With  charms  inconttdiU  shine ; 
Their  charms  were  his,  but,  woe  to  me. 

Their  constancy  was  mine.  CtoLDSMrre. 

Changeabley  variabUj  ineonstani^  and 
fickle^  as  applied  to  persons,  are  taken 
in  the  bad  sense ;  but  versatility  is  a  nat- 
ural gift,  which  may  be  employed  advan- 
tageously. 

Lord  North  was  a  man  of  admirable  parts ;  of 
general  knowled^re,  of  a  versatile  understand- 
ing, fitted  fur  every  sort  of  business,  of  infinite 
wit  and  pleasantry,  and  of  a  dcliglitful  temper. 

Burks. 

CHARACTER,  LETTER. 

CHARACTER  comes  from  the  Greek 
Xapcamripy  signifying  an  impression  or 
mark,  from  xopo.aai»t^  to  imprint  or  stamp. 
LETTER,  in  French  leUre,  Latin  litera,  is 
probably  contracted  from  legitera,  signi- 
fying what  is  legible. 

Ckaraeter  is  to  leiter  as  the  genus  to 
the  species:  every  letter  is  a  character; 
but  every  character  is  not  a  Utter.  Char- 
acter is  any  written  or  printed  mark  that 
serves  to  designate  something ;  a  letter  ie 
a  species  of  character  which  is  the  con- 
stituent part  of  a  word.  Short-hand  and 
hieroglyphics  consist  of  characters^  but 
not  of  letters.  Character  is  employed 
figuratively,  but  letter  is  not.  A  grateful 
person  has  the  favors  which  are  confer- 
red upon  him  written  in  indelible  charac- 
ters upon  his  heart. 

A  disdainful,  a  snbtle,  and  a  suspicious  tem- 
per is  displayed  in  characters  that  are  almost 
anlvenally  understood.  HAwaiswoitTB. 

7 


CHARACTER,  REPUTATION. 

From  the  natural  sense  of  a  stamp  or 
mark,  CHARACTER  (v.  Character,  letter) 
is  figuratively  employed  for  the  moral 
mark  which  distinguishes  one  man 
from  another.  REFliTATION,  from  the 
French  reputer,  Latin  reputOy  to  think, 
signifies  what  is  thought  of  a  person. 

Character  lies  in  the  man;  it  is  the 
mark  of  what  he  is ;  it  shows  itself  on 
all  occasions:  reputation  depends  upon 
others ;  it  is  what  they  think  of  him.  A 
character  is  given  particularly:  a  repu- 
tatioji  is  formed  generally.  Individuals 
give  a  character  of  another  from  person- 
al knowledge :  public  opinion  constitutes 
the  reputation.  Character  has  always 
some  foundation ;  it  is  a  positive  descrip- 
tion of  something:  reptiation  has  more 
of  conjecture  in  it ;  its  source  is  hearsay. 
It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  have  a  fair 
reputation  who  has  not  in  reality  a  good 
character;  although  men  of  really  good 
character  are  not  likely  to  have  a  bad 
rgjutation. 

Let  a  man  think  what  multitudes  of  those 
among  whom  he  dwells  are  totally  ignorant  of 
his  name  and  character;  how  many  imagine 
themselves  too  much  occupied  with  their  own 
wants  and  pursuits  to  pay  him  the  least  atten- 
tion ;  and  where  his  reputation  is  in  any  degree 
spread,  how  often  it  has  been  attacked,  and  how 
many  rivals  are  daily  rising  to  abate  it.    Blair. 

TO  CHARM,  ENCHANT,  FASCINATE,  BN- 
RAPTURE,  CAPTIVATE. 

CHARM,  V.  Attractions.  ENCHANT 
is  compounded  of  en  and  chant,  signify- 
ing to  act  upon  as  by  the  power  of  chant- 
ing or  music.  FASCINATE,  in  Latin 
fascinoy  Greek  fiaaKaivia,  signified  orig- 
inally among  the  ancients  a  species  of 
witchcraft,  performed  by  the  eyes  or  the 
tongue.  ENRAPTURE,  compounded  of 
en  and  rc^jture,  signifies  to  put  into  a 
rapture:  and  rapture,  from  the  Latin  r<i- 
pio,  to  seize  or  carry  away,  signifies  the 
state  of  being  carried  away;  whence  to 
enrapture  signifies  to  put  into  that  state. 
CAPTIVATE,  in  Latm  captivatus,  parti- 
ciple of  captivo,  from  capio,  to  take,  sig- 
nifies to  take,  as  it  were,  prisoner. 

To  charm  expresses  a  less  powerful 
effect  than  to  enchant;  a  charm  is  sim- 
ply a  magical  verse  used  by  magicians 
I  and  sorcerers :  incmUation  or  enchantment 
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is  the  use  not  only  of  verses,  but  of  any 
mysterious  ceremonies,  to  produce  a  giv- 
en  effect  To  (harm  and  enchant  in  this 
sense  denote  an  operation  by  means  of 
words  or  motions ;  to  fatciiuxU  denotes 
an  operation  by  means  of  the  eyes  or 
tongue:  the  two  former  are  less  power- 
ful acts  than  the  latter:  the  supersti- 
tious have  always  had  recourse  to  Aamu 
or  enehantmenia^  for  the  purpose  of  allay- 
ing the  passions  of  love  or  hatred ;  the 
Greeks  believed  that  the  malignant  influ- 
ence passed  by  faacination  from  the  eyes 
or  tongues  of  envious  persons,  which  in- 
fected the  ambient  air,  and  through  that 
medium  penetrated  and  corrupted  the 
bodies  of  animals  and  other  things. 
Chamu  and  enchantmmts  are  performed 
by  persons;  /ascinaiiona  are  performed 
by  animals:  the  former  have  always 
some  supposed  good  in  view;  the  lat- 
ter have  always  a  mischievous  tendency  : 
there  are  persons  who  pretend  to  eharm 
away  the  toothache,  or  other  pains  of  the 
body :  some  serpents  are  said  to  have  a 
/a$cinatinff  power  in  their  eyes,  by  which 
they  can  kill  the  animals  on  which  they 
have  fixed  them. 

Then  no  planets  ttrike, 
No  fidry  takei,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm. 

SHAXanAKB. 

WheY  thou  beest  he  or  no, 
Or  some  enckanUd  trifle  to  abuse  me. 
As  late  I  have  been,  I  do  not  know. 

SHAKSPEAaE. 

One  would  think  there  was  some  kind  at  feu- 
oinati&n  In  ttie  eyes  of  a  large  circle  of  people 
when  darting  altogether  upon  one  person. 

Adddom. 

To  chami,  enchant^  and  fascinate^  are 
taken  in  the  improper  sense  to  denote 
moral  as  well  as  natural  operations ;  er^ 
rapture  and  eaptitnUe  have  a  moral  appli- 
cation only,  in  reference  to  those  things 
which  act  more  on  the  imagination  or 
the  moral  feelings  than  on  the  senses. 
To  diarm  in  this  case  is  to  act  as  a  charm ; 
to  enchant  to  act  by  enchantment ;  and  to 
faacinate  to  act  by  the  power  of  Tascina- 
tion ;  all  which,  as  in  the  former  case, 
denote  a  secret  or  involuntary  influence. 
To  enrapture  and  captivate^  on  the  other 
hand,  denote  a  direct  but  ii'resistible  in- 
fluence. To  chamiy  enchant^  and  enrapt- 
ure^ when  applied  to  the  same  objects, 
rise  in  their  sense :  to  enchant  expresses 
a  stronger  effect  than  to  chamif  and  to 


enrapture  than  to  enchant.  Music  ordi- 
narily cAarnu,  delightful  music  eharmt  a 
delicate  ear :  the  finest  music  only  is  cal- 
culated to  enrapture^  or  the  finest  ears  to 
be  enraptured. 

Music  has  eharmt  to  soothe  the  savage  breast 

CONQKBYS. 

He  play'd  so  sweetly,  and  so  sweetly  sung, 
That  on  each  note  th'  enrapiw^d  audience  hung. 

Slfi  W.  JOMES. 

Beauty  or  fine  scenery  may  in  the 
same  manner  cAarm,  enchant^  or  enrapt- 
ure^ according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

So  fUr  a  landscape  charmed  the  wond'ring  knight 
Gilbert  Wbi 
Trust  not  too  much  to  that  enehanting  &oe ; 
Beauty's  a  cAarm,  but  soon  the  eharm  will  pas4 

DBTDtaa 

To  faadnate  and  captivate  are,  accord 
ing  to  their  original  import,  oftener  ase% 
in  a  bad  sense  than  a  good  one :  we  may 
sometimes  speak  indifferently  of  faaeina 
ting  manners  or  a  captivating  address; 
but  for  the  most  part  what/osonafes  anj 
captivates  acts  on  the  passions  to  the  in. 
jury  of  the  understanding :  a  bad  woman 
may  have  more  power  to  faednate  than 
a  modest  woman ;  and  flowery  language 
may  captivate  when  plain  speech  would 
not  be  heeded. 

Wonderful  like  is  the  case  of  boldness  in  civil 
business.  What  first?  Boldness.  What  second 
and  third  ?  Boldness.  And  yet  boldness  is  the 
child  of  ignorance  and  baseness,  fiu>  inferior  to 
other  parts ;  but  nevertheless  it  doth  faecifMte 
and  bind  hand  and  foot  those  that  are  either 
shallow  in  Judgment  or  weak  in  courage. 

Baoon. 
Her  form  tbe  patriot's  robe  conoeai'd ; 
With  studied  blandishments  she  bow'd, 
And  drew  the  oapHvated  crowd.  Moobe. 

TO  CHASTEN,  TO  CHASTISE. 

CHASTEN,  CHASTISE,  both  come 
through  the  French  chAtier^  from  the  Lat- 
in caatigo^  which  is  compounded  of  caetue 
and  agOf  to  make  pure. 

Chaeten  has  most  regard  to  the  end, 
chastise  to  the  means ;  the  former  is  an 
act  of  the  Deity,  the  latter  a  human  ac- 
tion :  God  chastens  his  faithful  people,  to 
cleanse  them  from  their  transgressions ; 
parents  chastise  their  children,  to  prevent 
the  repetition  of  faults:  afflictions  are 
the  means  which  God  adopts  for  (hasten- 
ing those  whom  he  wishes  to  make  mora 
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obedient  to  his  will ;  Btripes  are  the  means 
by  which  offenders  are  chattued. 

By  repairing  aomettanw  to  tbe  home  of  mourn- 
ing, yon  would  ehatUn  the  looeeoees  of  tmcy. 

BLAim. 

Bad  characters  are  diapened  abroad  with  pro- 
i^ision ;  I  hope  for  ezampto's  sake,  and  (as  pan- 
Ishnents  are  dealgned  by  the  ciril  power)  more 
for  the  dellrering  the  innocent  than  the  oAoaf ia> 
ing  tbe  guilty.  Huone. 

CHASTITY,  CONTINENCE. 

CHASTITY,  in  French  ehaatiU,  Latin 
eaatUoBy  comes  from  casttUy  pure,  and  the 
Hebrew  Muh,  sacred.  CONTINENCE, 
in  French  eoniineneey  Latin  eonHnentiOy 
from  c&tUinetu  and  conHneo,  signifies  the 
act  of  keeping  one's  self  within  bounds. 

These  two  terms  are  equally  employed 
in  relation  to  the  pleasures  of  sense: 
both  are  virtues,  but  sufficiently  distinct 
in  their  characteristics. 

Chastity  prescribes  rules  for  the  indul- 
gence of  these  pleasures ;  continmee  alto- 
gether interdicts  their  use.  Chastity  ex- 
tends its  views  to  whatever  may  bear 
the  smallest  relation  to  the  object  which 
it  proposes  to  r^ilate;  it  controls  the 
thoughts,  words,  looks,  attitudes,  food, 
dress,  company,  and,  in  short,  the  whole 
mode  of  hving:  eontinenee  simply  con- 
fines itself  to  the  privation  of  the  pleas- 
ures themselves :  it  is  possible,  therefore, 
to  be  ehatts  without  being  eantinent^  and 
continent  without  being  mcute.  Chastity 
is  suited  to  dl  times,  ages,  and  condi- 
tions ;  continence  belongs  only  to  a  state 
of  celibacy:  the  Christian  religion  en- 
joins chastity  as  a  positive  duty  on  all  its 
followers;  the  Romish  religion  enjoins 
continence  on  its  clerical  members :  old 
age  renders  men  continent^  although  it 
seldom  makes  them  chaste. 

It  £aUs  me  here  to  write  of  ehasUty, 

That  blrest  virtue,  fhr  above  the  rest.    Spemsbi. 

When  Pythagoras  ei\)oined  on  his  disciples  an 
iibetinence  from  beans,  it  has  been  thought  by 
some  an  injunction  only  of  eonHneney. 

Bbowhe'i  Vcloab  Eebors. 

TO  CHEAT,  DEFRAUD,  TRICK. 

CHEAT,  in  Saxon  cetta,  is  in  all  prob- 
ability connected  with  the  Latin  awtum^ 
and  ctmiOy  to  take,  that  is,  to  take  in. 
DEFRAITD,  from  de  and  fraud,  is  either 
to  practise  fraud  or  get  from  a  person 


by  fraud.  TRICK  is  in  French  tricher, 
and  German  betriiffeny  to  deceive  or  get 
the  better  of  one. 

These  terms  convey  the  idea  of  prac- 
tising deception,  but  in  different  ways. 
One  cheats  by  direct  and  gross  falsehood 
or  artifice ;  one  defrauds  by  a  settled  plan 
or  contrivance;  one  trich  by  a  sudden 
invention.  Cheating  and  tricking  are  re- 
sorted to  in  the  common  dealings  of 
men ;  both  may  be  equally  low  in  their 
ends,  but  not  equally  base  in  their  means. 
Dnckinff  requires  ingenuity,  which  is  not 
wanted  in  the  practice  of  cheating.  De- 
frauding  applies  to  the  more  serious  con- 
cerns of  life,  and  for  the  most  part  in- 
volves a  breach  of  confidence,  as  to  dis- 
fnmd  one's  creditors. 

I  need  often  to  lani^h  at  your  honest,  simple 
neiifhbor  Flamboroo^,  and  one  way  or  anotlier 
generally  oA«a<a(<  him  onoe  a  year.   Goliwiuth. 

The  statute  mentions  only  fhuidulent  gifts  to 

third  persons,  and  procuring  them  to  be  seised 

by  sham  process  in  order  to  defraud  creditors. 

Blacebtonb. 

He  who  has  the  character  of  a  crafty,  trick- 
ing roan  is  entirely  deprived  of  a  principal  in- 
strument of  business,  trust,  whence  he  will  find 
nothing  succeed  to  his  wish.  Baoov. 

Cheating  has  respect  to  the  delusion 
practised  on  the  person,  and  may  there- 
fore be  applied  to  whatever  produces  the 
delusion.  Defrauding  respects  the  thing 
wrongfully  got,  and  may  therefore  be  ap- 
plied to  persons,  animals,  or  things,  which 
may  suffer  from  fraud :  as  to  defraud  the 
state,  the  revenue,  or  animals  of  their 
food.  Tricking  properly  passes  only  be- 
tween men  in  their  dealings  with  each 
other. 

If  e'er  ambition  did  my  fancy  cheat 
With  any  wish  so  mean  as  to  be  great. 
Continue,  Heav'n,  still  from  me  to  remove 
The  humble  blessings  of  that  life  I  love. 

COWLET. 

Thou,  varlet,  dost  thy  master's  gains  devour, 
Thou  milk'st  his  ewes,  and  often  twice  an  hour ; 
Of  grass  and  ft>dder  thou  defra^td^st  the  dams. 
And  of  the  mother's  dugs  the  starving  lambe. 

DaTosir. 

TO  CHECK,  CURB,  CONTROL. 

All  these  terms  express  a  species  of 
restraining.  CHECK  and  CURB  de- 
rive their  meaning  from  natural  objecta 
To  check,  in  French  khec,  and  German 
schach,  chess,  in  reference  to  the  move- 
ment in  the  game  of  chess,  by  which  the 
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king  is  prevented  moving,  implies  gener- 
ally to  impede  the  course.  Curb^  from 
the  curb  in  the  horse^s  bridle,  which 
serves  to  keep  him  in,  signifies  to  act  as 
a  curb.  To  check  is  properly  applied  to 
bodies  in  motion,  but  curb  may  be  ap- 
plied to  those  which  are  at  rest  or  in 
motion :  a  horse  with  a  tender  mouth  is 
easily  checked  with  a  touch  of  the  bridle ; 
a  young  horse  requires  to  be  curbed. 

Abrupt  and  horrid  as  tlie  tempest  roars, 
Thunder  and  lightning  flash  upon  the  shores, 
Till  he  that  rides  the  whirlwind  oheoka  the  rein ; 
Then  all  the  world  of  waters  sleeps  again. 

COWPKE. 

To  check  and  to  curb  have  also  a  moral 
application;  to  CONTROL,  contracted 
from  cminter-rofly  or  to  keep  one  roll  or 
account  against  another,  has  only  a  moral 
application.  To  clieck  is,  as  before,  an 
act  of  much  less  restraint  than  to  airb. 
Every  feeling,  however  good,  may  some- 
times require  to  be  c/iecked;  the  passions, 
or  will,  require  to  be  curbed. 

Devotion,  when  it  does  not  lie  uilder  the  check 
of  reason,  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  enthusiasm. 

Addison. 

It  is  a  purpos'd  thing,  and  grown  by  plot. 

To  curb  the  will  of  the  nobility.      Shakspeaee. 

To  cheek  is  applied  to  individual  acts, 
frequently  to  the  act  or  circumstance  of 
the  moment,  as  to  check  the  forwardness 
of  youth :  to  curb  and  control  to  the  gen- 
eral conduct ;  the  former  in  Yespect  to 
bodies  of  men  as  well  as  individuals ;  the 
latter  in  respect  to  individuals,  as  to  curb 
a  people  by  laws,  to  contrd  youth  until 
they  are  enabled  to  act  for  themselves. 

The  spring-time  of  oar  years 
Is  soon  dishonored  and  defiled  in  most 
By  budding  ills,  that  ask  a  prudent  hand 
To  check  them.  Cowper. 

The  point  of  honor  has  been  deem'd  of  use 
To  teach  good  manners,  and  to  curb  abuse. 

COWPEE. 

His  horse,  as  he  had  caught  his  master's  mood, 
Snorting  and  starting  into  sudden  rage 
Unbidden,  and  not  now  to  be  c^mtrolrd. 
Rushed  to  the  cliff.  Cowper. 

The  act  of  checking  is  applied  to  one's 
self;  a  person  may  check  himself  when 
he  is  going  to  speak:  to  curb  and  con- 
trol are  properly  applied  to  the  acts  of 
others. 

The  sun 
(As  If  the  ran  eould  envy)  cheoVd  his  beam, 
Dented  his  wonted  fire.  Touiro. 


Solon  the  next,  who  built  his  commonwMl 

On  Equity's  wide  base ;  by  tender  laws 

A  lively  people  curbing.  Thobuok 

TO  CHECK,  CHIDE,  REPRIMAND,  RE- 
PRO  VE,  REBUKE. 

CHECK,  V.  To  check,  curb.  CHIDE  is 
in  Saxon  odan,  probably  connected  with 
cyldan,  to  scold.  REPRI&IAND  is  com- 
pounded of  the  privative  repri^  for  reiro^ 
backward,  and  mando,  to  approve,  t.  e., 
the  contrary  of  approving.  REPROVE, 
in  French  reprouver^  Latin  reprobo,  is 
compounded  of  the  privative  syllable  re 
and  proboy  signifying  to  find  the  contra- 
ry of  good,  that  is,  to  find  bad,  to  blame. 
REBUKE  is  compounded  of  re  and  buke^ 
in  French  bouche,  the  mouth,  signifying 
to  stop  the  mouth. 

The  idea  of  expressing  one's  disappro- 
bation of  a  person's  conduct  is  common 
to  all  these  terms.  A  person  is  checked 
that  he  may  not  continue  to  do  what  is 
offensive  ;  he  is  chidden  for  what  he  has 
done,  that  he  may  not  repeat  it :  imper- 
tinent and  forward  people  require  to  be 
c/teckedf  that  they  may  not  become  intol- 
erable; thoughtless  people  are  chiddeti 
when  they  give  hurtful  proofs  of  their 
carelessness.  People  are  checked  by  ac- 
tions and  looks,  as  well  as  words ;  they 
are  chidden  by  words  only :  a  timid  per- 
son is  easily  checked;  the  want  even  of 
due  encouragement  will  serve  to  damp 
his  resolution :  the  young  are  perpetually 
falling  into  irregularities  which  require 
to  be  chidden. 

But  if  a  clam'rous  vile  plebeian  rose, 
Him  with  reproof  he  cheek'dt  or  tam'd  with 
blows.  Pope. 

His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train ; 
He  chid  their  wanderings, but  reliev'd  their  pain. 

QOLDBMITH. 

To  chide  marks  a  stronger  degree  of 
displeasure  than  reprimand^  and  rqtri- 
7nand  than  reprove  or  rebuke;  a  person 
may  chide  or  reprimand  in  anger,  he  re- 
proves and  rebukes  with  coolness :  great 
offences  call  forth  chidings  ;  omissions  or 
mistakes  occasion  or  require  a  rqjri- 
mand:  irregularities  of  conduct  give  rise 
to  reproof;  and  improprieties  of  behavior 
demand  rebuke.  Chiding  and  reprimand- 
ing are  employed  for  offences  against  the 
individual,  and  in  cases  where  the  great- 
est disparity  exists  in  the  station  of  th9 
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parties ;  a  child  is  dud  by  his  parent ;  a 
servant  is  rqjrimanded  by  his  master. 
Reproving  and  rtbuking  have  less  to  do 
with  the  relation  or  station  of  the  parties 
than  with  the  nature  of  the  ojfence :  wis- 
dom,  age,  and  experience,  or  a  spiritual 
mission,  give  authority  to  reprove  or  re- 
buke those  whose  conduct  has  violated 
any  law,  human  or  divine :  the  prophet 
Nathan  reproved  King  David  for  his  hei- 
nous offences  against  his  Maker;  our 
Saviour  rebuked  Peter  for  his  presumpt- 
uous mode  of  speech. 

This  sort  of  lanfniafrB  was  yery  severely  repri- 
mand^ by  the  censor,  who  told  the  criminiil 
**  that  he  spoke  in  contempt  of  the  court** 

Atduon  and  Siraau. 

He  who  endeavors  only  the  happiness  of  hfan 
whom  he  repnyoee  will  always  have  the  sadsfiK- 
tlon  of  either  obtaining  or  deserving  kindness. 

Johnson. 

With  aU  the  Infirmities  of  his  disciples  he  calm- 
ly bore ;  and  his  reibukee  were  mild  when  their 
provocations  were  great.  Blaib. 

TO  CHECK,  STOP. 
CHECK,  as  before  (v.  To  check,  curb), 
signifies  to  impede  the  course  of  a  body 
in  motion^  that  is,  to  cause  it  to  move 
slowly ;  to  STOP  (v.  CeeaaHon)  is  to  cause 
it  not  to  move  at  all :  the  growth  of  a 
plant  is  cheeked  when  it  does  not  grow  so 
fast  as  usual ;  its  growth  is  stopped  when 
it  ceases  altogether  to  grow :  the  water 
of  a  river  is  stopped  by  a  dam ;  the  rapid- 
ity of  its  course  is  ekeeked  by  the  inter- 
vention of  rocks  and  sands. 

When  now  November  dark 
Cheeks  vegetation  In  the  torpid  plant 
Exposed  to  his  cold  breath,  the  task  begins. 

COWPEB. 

Emboflom'd  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies, 
Methinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand, 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land, 
And,  sedulous  to  atop  the  coming  tide. 
Lift  the  tall  rsmpire's  artificial  pride. 

Goldsmith  . 

These  words  admit  of  a  similar  distinc- 
tion when  applied  to  the  conduct  or  con- 
dition of  men  and  things :  if  an  evil  be 
checked,  it  is  diminished  in  extent ;  if  it 
be  stopped,  it  is  altogether  put  an  end  to ; 
so  a  person  may  be  checked  in  his  career, 
or  stopped  in  his  career,  with  the  like  dis- 
tinction. 

Shall  neither  the  admonitions  which  yon  re- 
ceive from  the  visible  inconstancy  of  the  world, 
nor^the  declarations  of  the  Divine  displeasure,  be 
t  to  eheck  your  thoughtless  career  ? 

Blair. 


I*m  very  sorry  for  thy  friend;  'tis  the  dvDurs 

pleasure. 
Whose  disposition  all  the  world  well  knows 
Will  not  be  rubb'd  nor  stopped.      Shaufxabi. 

TO  CHEER,  ENCOURAGE,  OOMFORT. 

CHEER,  V.  7b  anww/e.  ENCOURAGE, 
compounded  of  en  and  courage,  signifies 
to  inspire  with  courage.  COMFORT  is 
compounded  of  com  or  cum,  and  for- 
tis,  strong,  signifying  to  invigorate  or 
strengthen. 

To  cheer  regards  the  spirits ;  to  encovT' 
age  the  resolution:  the  sad  require  to 
be  cheered;  the  timid  to  be  encouraged. 
Mirthful  company  is  suited  to  cheer  those 
who  labor  under  any  depression;  the 
prospect  of  success  enctMrages  those  who 
have  any  object  to  obtain. 

The  creation  is  a  perpetual  feast  to  a  good  man ; 
everything  he  sees  cheers  and  delights  him. 

Addison. 

Complaisance  produces  good-nature  and  mut- 
ual benevolence,  encourages  the  timorous, 
soothes  the  turbulent,  humanizes  the  fierce,  and 
distinguishes  a  society  of  civilised  persons  firom 
[a  company  of)  savages.  Adduom. 

To  cheer  and  comfort  have  both  regard 
to  the  spirits,  but  the  latter  differs  in  de- 
gree and  manner :  to  cheer  expresses  more 
than  to  comfort;  the  former  signifying 
to  produce  a  lively  sentiment,  the  latter 
to  lessen  or  remove  a  painful  one :  we  are 
cheered  in  the  moments  of  despondency, 
whether  from  real  or  imaginary  causes ; 
we  are  comforted  in  the  hour  of  distress. 

Applaud  uf  when  we  run,  console  us  when  we 
fall,  cheer  us  when  we  recover.  Bubkb. 

Sleep  seldom  visits  sorrow. 
When  it  does,  it  is  a  comforter.      Shaupbabs. 

Cheering  may  be  effected  either  by  the 
direct  effort  of  others  or  by  anything 
passing  outward  or  inward ;  a  discourse 
or  voice  cheers,  a  prospect  or  a  reflection 
cheers:  comforting  is  often  properly  ef- 
feded  by  external  objects,  whether  per- 
sonal  or  otherwise.  Cheering  is  purely  a 
mental  operation,  but  comforting  may  act 
on  the  body  as  well  as  on  the  mind. 

Tliough  the  whole  creation  frowns  upon  him, 
and  all  nature  looks  black  about  him,  he  has  his 
light  and  support  within,  that  are  able  to  cheer 
his  mind,  and  bear  him  up  In  the  midst  of  all 
those  horrors  which  encompass  him.     Addison. 

There  are  writers  of  great  distinction  who  have 
made  it  an  argument  for  Providence  that  the 
whole  earth  is  covered  with  green,  rather  ttian 
with  any  other  color,  as  being  such  a  rigkM 
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mixture  of  light  and  yhade  that  eomforU  and 
ttrengthena  the  eye,  Instead  of  weakening  or 
grieying  it.  Adouon. 

CHKBRFUL,  MERRT,  SPRIGHTLY,  GAY. 

CHEERFUL  signifies  full  of  cheer, 
or  of  that  which  cheen  (v.  To  animaie), 
MERRT,  in  Saxon  merig,  is  probably 
connected  with  the  word  mare^  and  the 
Latin  merelriz,  a  strumpet  SPRIGHT- 
LY is  contracted  from  spiriUdly,  GAT 
IS  connected  with  joy  and  jocund,  from 
the  Latin  joeu», 

Ckurful  marks  an  unruffled  flow  of 
spirits ;  with  mirth  there  is  more  of  tu- 
mult and  noise ;  with  gprighUinen  there 
is  more  buoyancy;  gayety  comprehends 
mirth  and  indulgence.  A  cheerful  person 
smiles ;  a  merry  person  laughs ;  a  eprighL- 
ly  person  dances ;  a  gay  person  takes  his 
pleasure.  The  cheerful  countenance  is 
permanently  so;  it  marks  the  content- 
ment of  the  heart,  and  its  freedom  from 
pain :  the  merry  face  will  often  look  sad ; 
a  trifle  will  turn  mirth  into  sorrow :  the 
gprigJUlineas  of  youth  is  often  succeeded 
by  the  listlessness  of  bodily  infirmity,  or 
the  gloom  of  despondency :  gayety  is  as 
transitory  as  the  pleasures  upon  which  it 
subsists ;  it  is  often  followed  by  sullen- 
ness  and.  discontent.  Cheerfulnen  is  a 
habitual  state  of  the  mind ;  mirth  is  an  oc-w 
casional  elevation  of  the  spirits ;  epright- 
liiieu  lies  in  the  temperature  and  flow  of 
the  blood  ;  gayety  depends  altogether  on 
external  circumstances.  Religion  is  the 
best  promoter  of  cheerfidnen  ^  it  makes 
its  possessor  pleased  with  himself  and  all 
around  him ;  company  and  wine  are  but 
too  often  the  only  promoters  of  mirth  ; 
youth  and  health  will  naturally  be  at- 
tended with  eprightlineee ;  a  succession  of 
pleasures,  an  exemption  from  care,  and 
the  banishment  of  thought,  will  keep  gay- 
ety alive. 

I  have  always  pfreferred  cheerfidnsta  to  mir^  : 
the  latter  I  consider  as  an  act,  the  former  as  a 
habit  of  the  mind.  Mirth  is  short  and  transient ; 
eheerftUneu  fixed  and  permanent.       Addison. 

Mankind  may  be  divided  Into  the  merry  and 
the  serious,  who  both  of  them  make  a  very  good 
figure  in  the  species  so  long  as  they  keep  their 
respective  humors  from  degenerating  into  the 
neighboring  extreme.  Addison. 

But  Venus,  anxious  for  her  son's  affairs, 
New  counsels  tries,  and  new  designs  prepares, 
Tliat  Cupid  should  assume  the  shape  and  fhce 
Of  sweet  Ascanins,  and  the  apriffhtly  grace. 

Dktdem. 


To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler  mannen  reign, 
I  turn :  and  France  displays  her  Inigbt  domain. 
Oay,  eprighUy  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease, 
Pleas'd  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  can 


please. 


GOUMMITH. 


Sprightlinesa  and  mirth  are  seldom  em- 
ployed but  in  the  proper  sense  as  respects 
persons;  but  cheerful  and  gay  are  ex- 
tended to  different  objects  which  affect 
the  senses  or  the  mind :  cheerful  objects 
are  such  as  cheer  the  spirits ;  gay  objects 
please  or  delight  the  senses ;  as  a  cheer- 
ful prospect,  a  cheerful  room,  gay  attire, 
a  gay  scene,  gay  colors,  etc 

Twere  wiser  fkr 
For  me,  enamored  of  sequestered  scenes 
And  charmed  with  rural  l>eanty,  to  repoee 
Where  chance  may  throw  me,  beneath  elm  or 

vine; 
Or,  when  rough  winter  rages,  on  the  soft 
And  sheltered  solk,  while  the  nitrons  air 
Feeds  a  blue  flame,  and  makes  a  cheerful  hearth. 

COWTBB. 

Saj,  gentle  damsel,  may  I  ask,  unblamed. 
How  this  gay  isle  and  splendid  seats  are  named? 
Sib  W.  Jonss. 

CHIEF,  PRINCIPAL,  MAIN. 

CHIEF,  in  French  chef  from  the  Latin 
c€^fmi,  the  head,  signifies  belonging  to  the 
uppermost  part.  PRINCIPAL,  in  French 
principal,  Latin  principalis,  comes  from 
prifuqM,  a  chief  or  prince,  signifying  be- 
longing to  a  prince.  MAIN,  from  the 
Latin  magnu$,  signifies  to  a  great  degree. 

Chief  respects  order  and  rank ;  prin- 
cipal has  regard  to  importance  and  re- 
spectability ;  main  to  degree  or  quantity. 
We  speak  of  a  cAi^  clerk ;  a  commander 
in  <Mef;  the  <Mef  person  in  a  city :  but 
the  principal  people  in  a  city ;  the  prin- 
cipal circumstances  in  a  narrative,  and 
the  main  object  The  diief  cities,  as 
mentioned  by  geographers,  are  those 
which  are  classed  in  the  first  rank ;  the 
priftcipal  cities  generally  include  those 
which  are  the  most  considerable  for 
wealth  and  population;  these,  however, 
are  not  always  technically  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  cAte^  cities :  the  main 
end  of  men^s  exertions  is  the  acquirement 
of  wealth. 

What  is  man. 
If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed?    A  beast,  no  more ! 

Shaksfcau. 

The  right  which  one  man  has  to  the  actions  of 

another  is  generally  borrowed,  or  derired  from 

one  or  both  of  these  two  great  orlginab,  produc 
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tioo  or  possesaion,  which  two  are  certainly  the 
principal  and  most  andoahted  rights  that  take 
place  in  the  world.  South. 

To  the  acddental  or  adTentttfoos  parts  of  Par- 
adise Lost  some  slii^t  exceptions  may  be  made ; 
but  the  main  Ikbric  Is  Immovably  supported. 

Johnson. 

CHIKF,  IiBADBBy  CHIEFTAIN,  HEAD. 

CHIEF  and  CHIEFTAIN  signify  him 
who  is  chief  (v.  Chief).  LEADER,  from 
to  lead,  and  HEAD,  from  the  head,  suffi- 
ciently designate  their  own  signification. 

CAtf/*  respects  precedency  in  civil  mat- 
ters ;  leader  r^ards  the  direction  of  en- 
terprises :  ehirftain  is  a  species  of  leader; 
and  head  is  the  superior  in  general  con- 
cerns. Among  savages  the  thief  of  ev- 
ery tribe  is  a  despotic  prince  within  his 
own  district,  acting  or  directing  in  par- 
ticular cases.  Factions  and  parties  in  a 
state,  like  savage  tribes,  must  have  their 
leaden,  to  whom  they  are  blindly  devoted, 
and  by  whom  they  are  instigated  to  ev- 
ery desperate  proceeding.  Robbers  have 
their  chiefUnM,  who  plan  and  direct  ev- 
erything, having  an  unlimited  power  over 
^e  band.  The  heada  of  families  were, 
in  the  primitive  ages,  the  chiefs,  who  in 
conjunction  regulated  the  affairs  of  state. 
CMefi  have  a  permanent  power,  which 
may  descend,  by  inheritance,  to  branches 
of  the  same  families :  leaden  and  chief 
taint  have  a  deputed  power  with  which 
they  are  invested,  as  the  time  and  occa- 
sion require :  headu  have  a  natural  power 
springing  out  of  the  nature  of  their  birth, 
rank,  talents,  and  situation ;  it  is  not 
hereditary,  but  successive.  Chiefs  ought 
to  have  superiority  of  birth  combined 
with  talents  for  niling;  leaders  and  chief 
tains  require  a  bold  and  enterprising 
spirit;  heads  should  have  talents  for  di- 
recting. 

No  ckief  like  thee,  Menesthens,  Greece  eonld 

yield, 
To  marshal  armies  in  the  dnsty  field.         Pors. 

When  yoa  separate  the  common  sort  of  men 
from  their  proper  chitftain^  I  no  longer  know 
that  venerable  object  called  the  people  in  such  a 
disbanded  race  of  deserters  and  vagabonds. 

Burke. 

Savage  alleged  that  he  was  then  dependent 
upon  the  Lord  Tyrconnel,,who  was  an  implicit 
follower  of  the  ministry  ;  and,  being  enjoined  by 
htm,  not  without  menaces,  to  write  in  praise  of 
his  leader,  be  had  not  sufficient  resolution  to 
sacrifice  the  pleasure  of  aflluence  to  that  of  in- 
egrlty.  Johnson. 


As  each  is  more  able  to  distinguish  himself  aa 
the  head  of  a  party,  he  will  less  readily  be  made 
a  follower  or  associate.  Johnson. 

CHILDISH,  INFANTINE. 

CHILDISH  is  in  the  manner  of  a 
child.  INFANTINE  is  in  the  manner  of 
an  infaxU. 

What  children  do  is  frequently  simple 
or  foolish ;  what  infants  do  is  commonly 
pretty  and  engaging;  therefore  childitii 
is  taken  in  the  bad,  and  infaniine  in  the 
good  sense.  Childish  manners  are  very 
offensive  in  those  who  have  ceased  ac- 
cording to  their  years  to  be  children ;  the 
infantine  actions  of  some  children  evince 
a  simplicity  of  character. 

It  may  fluently  he  remarked  of  the  studious 
and  speculative,  that  they  are  proud  of  trifles, 
and  that  their  amusements  seem  frivolous  and 
eMldi^.  Johnson. 

The  lay  records  the  labors  and  the  praise. 
And  all  th'  Immortal  acts  of  Hercules  : 
First  how  the  mighty  babe,  when  swathed  in 


The  serpents  strangled  with  his  infant  hands. 

Dbtdbn. 

CHILL,  COLD. 

CHILL  and  COLD  are  but  variations 
of  the  same  word,  in  German  kait,  etc. 

ChiU  expresses  less  than  cold;  that  is 
to  say,  it  expresses  a  degree  of  cold. 
The  weather  is  often  chiUy  in  summer; 
but  it  is  ooid  in  winter.  We  speak  of 
taking  the  chiU  off  water  when  the  cold 
is  in  part  removed ;  and  of  a  chiU  run- 
ning through  the  frame  when  the  cold  be- 
gins to  penetrate  the  frame  that  is  in  a 
state  of  warmth. 

When  men  onoe  reach  their  autumn,  fickle  joys 
Fall  off  apace,  as  yellow  leaves  from,  trees ; 
Till,  left  quite  naked  of  their  happiness, 
In  the  ciMU  blasts  of  winter  they  expire. 

YOUNO. 

Thus  ease  after  torment  Is  pleasure  for  a  ttane, 
and  we  are  very  agreeably  recruited  when  the 
body,  chilUd  with  the  weather*  is  gradually  re- 
covering its  natural  tepidity ;  but  the  Joy  ceases 
when  we  have  forgot  the  cold.  Johnson. 

TO  CHOOSE,  PREFER. 

CHOOSE,  in  French  choisir,  German 
keigen,  from  the  French  c?ter,  Celtic  ckoe, 
dear  or  good,  signifies  to  hold  good. 
PREFER,  in  French  pi^eferer,  Latin  pros- 
fero,  compounded  of  pra  and  fero,  to 
take  before,  signifies  to  take  one  thing 
rather  than  another. 
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To  ehoote  la  to  prefer  as  the  genuB  to 
the  species :  we  always  chooee  in  prefer- 
ring^  but  we  do  not  always  prefer  in 
choosing.  To  choose  is  to  take  one  thing 
from  among  others ;  to  prefer  is  to  take 
one  thing  before  or  rather  than  another. 
We  sometimes  choose  from  the  bare  ne- 
cessity of  choosing  ;  but  we  never  prefer 
without  making  a  positive  and  voluntary 

Jadffment  was  wearied  with  the  perplexity  of 
choice  where  there  was  no  motive  for  prefer- 
snee.  Johnson. 

When  we  choose  from  a  specific  mo- 
tive, the  acts  of  choosing  and  preferring 
differ  in  the  nature  of  the  motive.  The 
former  is  absolute,  the  latter  relative. 
We  choose  a  thing  for  what  it  is,  or  what 
we  esteem  it  to  be  of  itself ;  we  prefer  a 
thing  for  what  it  has,  or  what  we  sup- 
pose it  has,  superior  to  another.  Utility 
or  convenience  are  grounds  for  cFioosing  ; 
comparative  merit  occasions  the  prefer- 
ence: we  choose  something  that  is  good, 
and  are  contented  with  it  until  we  see 
something  better  which  we  prefer.  We 
calculate  and  pause  in  choosing  ;  we  de- 
cide in  preferring;  the  judgment  deter- 
mines in  making  the  choice;  the  will  or 
the  affections  determine  in  giving  the 
preference.  We  choose  things  from  an 
estimate  of  their  merits  ur  their  fitness 
for  the  purpose  proposed;  we  prefer 
them  from  their  accordance  with  our 
tastes,  habits,  and  pursuits.  Books  are 
chosen  by  those  who  wish  to  read;  ro- 
mances and  works  of  fiction  are  preferred 
by  general  readers;  learned  works  by 
the  scholar.  One  who  wants  instruction 
chooses  a  master,  but  he  will  mostly  pre- 
fer a  teacher  whom  he  knows  to  a  per- 
fect stranger.  Our  choice  is  good  or  bad 
according  to  our  knowledge ;  our  prefer- 
ence is  just  or  unjust  according  as  it  Is 
sanctioned  by  reason  or  otherwise.  Our 
choice  may  be  directed  by  our  own  expe- 
rience or  that  of  others ;  our  preference 
must  be  guided  by  our  own  feelings.  We 
make  our  choice  ;  we  give  oxxv  preferefice : 
the  first  is  the  settled  purpose  of  the 
mind,  it  fixes  on  the  object ;  the  latter  is 
the  inclining  of  the  will,  it  yields  to  the 
object. 

Choosing  must  be  employed  in  all  the 
important  concerns  of  life ;  prefeiring  is 


admissible  in  subordinate  matters  only. 
There  is  but  one  thmg  that  is  right,  and 
that  ought  to  be  chosen  when  it  is  discov. 
ered :  there  are  many  indifferent  things 
that  may  suit  our  tastes  and  inclinations ; 
these  we  are  at  liberty  to  prefer.  But  to 
prefer  what  we  ought  not  to  choose  is  to 
make  our  reason  bend  to  our  will.  The 
path  of  life  should  be  chosen;  but  the 
path  to  be  taken  in  a  walk  may  be  pre- 
ferred. It  is  advisable  for  a  youth  in 
the  choice  of  a  profession  to  consult  what 
he  prefers^  as  he  has  the  greatest  chance 
of  succeeding  when  he  can  combine  his 
pleasure  with  his  duty.  A  friend  should 
be  chosen:  a  companion  may  be  prefer- 
red. A  wife  should  be  cJiosen;  but  un- 
fortunately lovers  are  most  apt  to  give  a 
preference  in  a  matter  where  a  good  or 
bad  cJioice  may  determine  one*s  happi- 
ness or  misery  for  life.  A  wise  prince  is 
careful  in  the  choice  of  his  ministers ;  but 
a  weak  prince  has  mostly  favorites  whom 
he  prefers. 

There  is  nothing  of  so  great  importance  to  as 
as  the  good  qualities  of  one  to  whom  we  Join  our- 
selves for  life.  When  the  choice  is  left  to  friends, 
the  chief  point  under  consideration  is  an  estate ; 
where  the  parties  choose  for  themselves,  their 
thoughts  turn  most  upon  the  person.     Adduon. 

When  a  man  has  a  mind  to  venture  bis  money 
in  a  lottery,  every  figure  of  it  appears  equally  al- 
luring ;  and  no  manner  of  reason  can  be  gfiven 
why  a  man  should  prefer  one  to  the  other  before 
the  lottery  is  drawn.  Adduon. 

TO  CHOOSE,  PICK,  SELECT. 

To  CHOOSE  {v.  To  choose,  prefer)  is 
here,  as  in  the  foregoing  article,  a  gener- 
al and  indefinite  term,  signifying  to  take 
one  out  of  two  or  more.  To  PICK,  from 
the  proper  sense  of  taking  anything  up 
with  a  beak  or  a  pointed  thing,  is  employ- 
ed to  signify  the  taking  things  one  by  one; 
and  SELECT,  in  Latin  selectuSy  from  sdu 
go,  or  M,  apart,  and  lego^  to  gather,  sig- 
nifies properly  to  set  apart.  We  may 
chxx)se  whatever  comes  in  our  way  with- 
out regard  to  the  number  of  the  objects 
to  be  cJtosen  from,  but  we  pick  or  sekct 
out  of  a  number  only ;  as  to  pick  or  «eferf 
books  from  a  library :  we  may  pick  one 
or  many  out  of  a  number,  but  we  mostly 
sdeet  a  number.  Choosing  is  not  always 
an  act  of  particular  design  or  discrimi- 
nation ;  but  to  pick  and  sded  signify  to 
choose  with   care,  the   latter  with  stiU 
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greater  care  than  the  former.  What  is 
picked  and  selected  is  always  the  best  of 
its  kind;  but  the  former  is  commonly 
something  of  a  physical  nature,  the  lat- 
ter of  a  moral  or  intellectual  description. 
Soldiers  are  sometimes  picked  to  form  a 
particular  regiment ;  pieces  are  edccted  in 
prose  or  rerse  for  general  purposes. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger,  being  a  good  charchnum, 
oas  beautified  the  inside  of  his  church  with  sev- 
eral texts  of  his  own  ehooHng.  Admiom. 

I  know  by  seTeral  experiments,  tliat  those  lit- 
tle animals  (the  ants)  take  great  care  to  provide 
tbemselyes  with  wheat  wlien  they  can  find  it, 
and  always  pick  out  the  best.  Adddom. 

The  chief  advantage  which  these  fictions  have 
over  real  life  is,  that  their  authors  are  at  liberty, 
though  not  to  invent,  yet  to  uled  objects. 

Johubom. 

TO  CHOOSE;  ELECT. 

CHOOSE, ».  2b  cAoo«?,/w«/cr.  ELECT, 
in  Latin  dectue^  participle  of  digo^  is  com- 
pounded of  e  and  lego^  signifying  to  gath- 
er or  take  out  from. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  in  re- 
gard to  persons  appointed  to  an  office ; 
the  former  in  a  general,  the  latter  in  a 
particular  sense.  Chooting  is  the  act  ei- 
ther of  one  man  or  of  many ;  election  is 
always  that  of  a  number ;  it  is  perform- 
ed by  the  concurrence  of  many  voices. 
A  prince  chooses  his  ministers ;  the  con- 
stituents elect  members  of  parliament. 
A  person  is  chosen  to  serve  the  office  of 
sheriff;  he  is  elected  by  the  corporation 
to  be  mayor.  Choosing  is  an  act  of  au- 
thority ;  it  binds  the  person  diosen :  dec- 
turn  is  a  voluntary  act;  the  elected  has 
the  power  of  refusal.  People  are  obliged 
to  serve  in  some  offices  when  they  are 
chosen^  although  they  would  gladly  be  ex- 
empt The  circumstance  of  being  deded 
is  an  honor  after  which  they  eagerly  as- 
pire; and  for  the  attainment  of  which 
they  risk  their  property,  and  use  the 
most  strenuous  exertions. 

Wise  were  the  kings  who  never  chose  a  friend 
nil  with  ftill  cups  they  had  unmask'd  his  soul. 
And  seen  the  bottom  of  his  deepest  thoughts. 

ROSOOMlfON. 

Oomwall  deets  as  many  members  as  all  Scot- 
land ;  but  is  Cornwall  better  taken  care  of  than 
Scotland  ?  Bdbke. 

To  deet  may  sometimes  be  extended  in 
its  application  to  persons  or  things  for 
general  purposes,  which  brings  it  nearer 


to  the  word  choose;  but  decti<m.  in  this 
case  signifies  the  choosing  one  out  of  tw« 
or  more  specific  objects;  as  where  one 
has  several  friends  and  makes  his  election 
of  one  to  be  his  constant  companion,  or 
a  person  makes  his  election  where  he  has 
several  alternatives  set  before  him. 


He  Uved  toward  the  C&vorites  with  that  i 
cy  as  would  not  suffer  them  to  censure  his  mas- 
ter's Judgment  and  election,  Cujubmdon. 

CIRCLE,  SPHERE;  ORB,  GLOBE. 

CIRCLE,  in  Latin  circuhts^  Greek  cv* 
KKoQy  in  all  probability  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  choog^  a  circle.  SPHERE,  in 
Latin  sphosra^  Greek  o^ifM^  from  oirapa^ 
a  line,  signifies  that  whieh  is  contained 
within  a  prescribed  line.  ORB,  in  Latin 
orbiSf  from  orbo,  to  circumscribe  with  a 
circle^  signifies  the  thing  that  is  circum- 
scribed. GLOBE,  in  Latin  globus^  in  all 
probability  comes  from  the  Hebrew  gal^ 
a  rolled  heap. 

Rotundity  of  figure  is  the  common 
idea  expressed  by  these  terms ;  but  the 
circle  is  that  figure  which  is  represented 
on  a  plane  superficies ;  the  others  are 
figures  represented  by  solids.  We  draw 
a  circle  by  means  of  compasses;  the 
sphere  is  a  round  body,  conceived  to  be 
formed  according  to  the  rules  of  geom- 
etry by  the  circumvolution  of  a  circle 
round  about  its  diameter;  hence  the 
whole  frame  of  the  world  is  denomina- 
ted a  sphere.  An  orb  is  any  body  which 
describes  a  drde;  hence  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  termed  orbs:  a  glAe  is  any 
solid  body,  the  surface  of  which  is  in  ev- 
ery part  equidistant  from  the  centre ;  of 
this  description  is  the  terrestrial  ghihe. 

A  drde  may  be  applied  in  the  im- 
proper sense  to  any  round  figure  which 
is  formed  or  supposed  to  be  formed  by 
circumscribing  a  space ;  simple  rotundity 
constituting  a  drde:  in  this  manner  a 
drde  may  be  formed  by  real  objects,  as 
persons,  or  by  moral  objects,  as  pleas- 
ures. To  the  idea  of  drde  is  annexed 
that  of  extent  around,  in  the  significa- 
tion of  a  sphere^  as  a  sphere  of  activity, 
whether  applied  in  the  philosophical 
sense  to  natural  bodies,  or  in  the  moral 
sense  to  men.  HoUowness,  as  well  as 
rotundity,  belongs  to  an  orft;  hence  we 
speak  of  the  or6  of  a  wheel.  Of  a  gkhe^ 
solidity  is  the  peculiar  characteristio ; 
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hence  anj  ball,  like  the  ball  of  the  earth, 
maj  be  repieaented  aa  a  $Uibe, 

Might  I  flrom  Fortune's  boanteou  hand  reoetre 
Sach  boon,  each  bleising  In  her  power  to  giro ; 
E'en  at  thla  migbtj  price  I'd  not  be  bound 
To  tread  the  lame  dull  oireU  round  and  round. 
The  loal  requtaree  enjoyments  more  sublime, 
Bj  space  onboandedtondestroyed  by  time. 

jKMTm. 

Or  if  some  stripes  flrom  Providence  we  feel, 
He  strikes  with  pity,  and  but  wounds  to  heal ; 
Ktaidly,  perhaps,  stnnetimes  afflicts  us  here, 
To  guide  our  views  to  a  sublimer  tphert. 

jBMTm. 

Thousands  of  suns  beyond  each  other  blase, 
Orb9  roll  o'er  or6«,  and  glow  with  mutual  rays. 

JSMTIfS. 

Thus  roaming  with  adTent'rous  wing  the  glob^^ 
From  scene  to  scene  ezcursive,  I  behold 
In  all  her  worUngs,  beauteous,  great,  or  new, 
Fair  Nature. 


CIRCUIT,  TOUR,  ROUND. 

CIRCUIT,  ia  French  HrcmU,  Latin  «r- 
euitus^  participle  of  drcumeo^  signifies  ei- 
ther the  act  of  going  round,  or  the  ex- 
tent gone.  TOUR  is  from  the  French 
tour^  a  turn,  from  the  verb  toumer,  to 
turn.  ROUND  marks  the  track  ramd^ 
or  the  space  gone  round, 

A  circuit  is  made  for  a  specific  end  of 
a  serious  kind;  a  tour  is  always  made 
for  pleasure ;  a  round,  like  a  circuit,  is 
employed  in  matters  of  business,  but  of 
a  more  familiar  and  ordinary  kind.  A 
judge  goee  his  circuit  at  particular  pe- 
riods of  time:  gentlemen,  in  times  of 
peace,  consider  it  as  an  essential  part  of 
their  education  to  make  what  is  termed 
the  grand  tour:  tradesmen  have  certain 
rounaSf  which  they  take  on  certain  days. 
We  speak  of  making  the  circuit  of  a 
place ;  of  taking  a  tour  in  a  given  coun- 
try ;  or  going  a  particular  round  A  cir- 
cuit is  wide  or  narrow ;  a  tour  and  a  round 
IB  great  or  little.  A  circuii  is  prescribed 
as  to  extent ;  a  tour  is  optional ;  a  round 
is  prescribed  or  otherwise. 

Th'  nnfledg'd  commanderB  and  the  martial  trahi 
tint  make  the  eirouii  of  the  sandy  platai. 

Dbtdsw. 
Goldfmith's  tour  through  Europe,  we  are  told, 
was  made  for  the  most  piut  on  ibot     Jobivson. 
TIs  night  I  the  season  when  the  happy  take 
Repose,  and  only  wretches  are  awake ; 
Now  discontented  ghosts  begin  their  rounds^ 
Bannt    ruin'd    buildings    and    unwholesome 
grounds.  Otwat. 

Circuit  is  seldom  used  but  in  a  specific 
sense;  tour  is  seldom  employed  but  in 


regard  to  travelling;  round  m^y  be  taken 
fi^iratively,  as  when  we  speak  of  going 
one's  round  of  pleasure. 

Savage  had  prelected  a  perpetual  round  of  in- 
nocent pleasure  in  Wales,  of  which  he  suspected 
no  intermptloii  from  pride,  ignorance,  or  bru- 
tality. Jo 


TO  CIRCUM8CRIBB,  INCLOSE. 

CIRCUMSCRIBE,  from  the  Latin  cir- 
cum,  about,  and  teriboy  to  write,  marks 
simply  the  surrounding  with  a  line.  IN- 
CLOSE, from  the  Latin  uWimim,  partici- 
ple of  inelaudoy  compounded  of  in  and 
daudo,  to  shut,  marks  a  species  of  con» 
finement. 

The  extent  of  any  place  is  drawn  out 
to  the  eye  by  a  circumaeription ;  its  ex- 
tent is  limited  to  a  given  point  by  an 
inelosuire.  A  garden  is  dreunueribed  by 
any  ditch,  line,  or  posts,  that  serve  as 
its  boundaries ;  it  is  tnetoaed  by  wall  or 
fence.  An  inclofure  may  serve  to  circun^ 
9cribe;  but  that  which  areumMrtftes  is 
frequently  imaginary,  and  will  not  serve 
to  indoBe. 

Who  can  Imagine  that  the  existence  of  a 
creature  is  to  be  oirountaeribsd  by  time,  whose 
thoughts  are  not  ?  Addison. 

Remember  on  that  happy  coast  to  build. 
And  with  a  trench  inclots  the  fruitAil  field. 

Dktdsh. 

CIRCUM6TANCB,  SITUATION. 

CIRCUMSTANCE,  in  Latm  circum- 
stantia,  from  cireum  and  <to,  signifies  what 
stands  about  a  thing,  or  belongs  to  it  as 
its  acddent.  SITUATION,  in  French  «t- 
tuaOon,  comes  from  the  Latin  ntua,  and 
the  Hebrew  so(,  to  place,  signifying  what 
is  placed  in  a  certain  manner. 

Circunutanee  is  to  dtiuiiion  as  a  part 
to  a  whole;  many  circunutaneet  consti- 
tute a  aituation :  a  ntuaOon  is  an  aggre- 
gate of  cireumstaneea.  A  person  is  said 
to  be  in  dreunutancei  of  affluence  who 
has  an  abundance  of  everything  essen- 
tial for  his  comfort;  he  is  in  an  easy 
nttuaion  when  nothing  exists  to  create 
uneasiness.  Circumttanee  respects  that 
which  externally  affects  us;  tituation  is 
employed  both  for  the  outward  drcum- 
ttancea  and  the  inward  feelings.  The  suc- 
cess of  any  undertaking  depends  greatly 
on  the  dreunutancei  under  which  it  ia 
begun ;  the  particular  ait%iaiion  of  a  pe^ 
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ton*B  mind  will  give  a  cast  to  his  words 
or  actions.  CireumtUtnoes  are  critical,  a 
tiiuation  is  dangerous. 

As  for  the  aw's  behavior  In  such  nke  cireum- 
ttaness^  whether  he  would  starve  sooner  than 
violate  his  neutrality  to  the  two  bundles  of  hay, 
I  shall  not  presume  to  determine.         Adddom. 

We  are  not  at  present  in  a  proper  ntuaHon  to 
Judge  of  the  councils  by  which  Providence  acts. 

Addison. 

CIRCUMSTANCE,  INCIDENT,  FACT. 

CIRCUMSTANCE  (t*.  Circunutanee,  sit- 
utUion)  is,  as  before,  a  general  term.  IN- 
CIDENT, in  Latin  ineSlengy  participle  of 
ineido,  or  in  and  eodb,  to  fall,  signifying 
what  falls  upon  or  to  another  thing,  and 
FACT,  in  Latin /oefus,  participle  of /ado, 
to  do,  signifying  the  thing  done,  are  spe- 
cies of  cireunwtances.  Incideni  is  what 
happens ;  fact  is  what  is  done ;  drcum- 
stance  is  not  only  what  happens  and  is 
done,  but  whatever  is  or  belongs  to  a 
thing.  To  everything  are  annexed  ctr- 
cmnsUmces^  either  of  time,  place,  age,  col- 
or, or  other  collateral  appendages,  which 
change  its  nature.  Everything  that  moves 
and  operates  is  exposed  to  ineidenis;  ef- 
fects are  produced,  results  follow,  and 
changes  are  brought  about ;  these  are 
ind&iU:  whatever  moves  and  operates 
does,  and  what  it  produces  is  done  or  is 
the/a<^.*  when  the  artificer  performs  any 
work  of  art,  it  depends  not  only  on  his 
skill,  but  on  the  excellence  of  his  tools, 
the  time  he  employs,  the  particular  frame 
of  his  mind,  the  place  where  he  works, 
with  a  variety  of  other  circumstances^ 
whether  he  will  succeed  in  producing 
anything  masterly.  Newspapers  abound 
with  the  various  incidents  which  occur  in 
the  animal  or  the  vegetable  world,  some 
of  which  are  surprising  and  singular; 
they  likewise  contain  a  number  of  facts 
which  serve  to  present  a  melancholy  pict- 
ure of  human  depravity. 

Ton  very  often  hear  people,  after  a  story  has 
been  told  with  some  entertaining  ciraifMian^es, 
tell  it  again  with  particulars  that  destroy  the 
Jest  SnoA 

It  Is  to  be  considered  that  Providence  in  Its 
economy  regards  the  whole  system  of  time  and 
things  togeXuBTy  so  that  we  cannot  discover  the 
bcautifhl  connection  between  incidents  which 
lie  widely  separate  in  time.  Addison. 

In  describing  the  achievements  and  institu- 
tions of  the  Spaniards  In  the  New  World,  I  have 
departed  in  many  Instances  firom  the  accounts 


of  preceding  historians,  and  have  often  related 
faett  which  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to 
them.  RoBBBTSoif. 

Circumstance  is  as  often  employed  with 
regard  to  the  operations  or  properties  of 
thhigs,  in  which  case  it  is  most  analogous 
to  incident  and  fact :  it  may  then  be  em- 
ployed for  the  whole  affair,  or  any  part 
of  it  whatever  that  can  be  distinctly  con- 
sidered. Incidents  and  facts  either  are 
circunutanoeSy  or  have  arcumstaneea  be> 
longing  to  them.  A  remarkably  abun- 
dant crop  in  any  particular  part  of  a  field 
is  for  the  agriculturist  a  singular  cirasm- 
stance  or  incident ;  this  may  be  rendered 
more  surprising  if  associated  with  unu- 
sual sterility  in  other  parts  of  the  same 
field.  A  robbery  may  either  be  a  fact  or 
a  circumstance;  its  atrocity  may  be  ag- 
gravated by  the  murder  of  the  injured 
parties,  the  savageness  of  the  perpetra- 
tors, and  a  variety  of  circumstances.  Cir- 
cumstance comprehends  in  its  signification 
whatever  may  be  said  or  thought  of  any- 
thing;  incident  carries  with  it  the  idea 
of  whatever  may  befall  or  be  said  to  be- 
fall anything ;  fact  includes  in  it  nothing 
but  what  really  is  or  is  done.  A  narra- 
tive, therefore,  may  contain  many  cirami- 
stances  and  incidents  without  any  fact^ 
when  what  is  related  is  either  fictitious 
or  not  positively  known  to  have  happen- 
ed:  it  is  necessary  for  a  novel  or  play  to 
contain  much  incident^  but  not  facts^  in 
order  to  render  it  interesting;  history 
should  contain  nothing  but  facts,  as  au- 
thenticity is  its  chief  merit. 

It  was  another  oiroumstance  of  the  looseness 
of  the  present  government,  that  messengers  went 
fbrwanl  and  backward  with  all  security. 

CLAaBNDON. 

Nothing  is  UtUe  to  him  that  feels  it  with  great 
sensibility;  a  mind  able  to  see  common  inci- 
denta  in  their  real  state  is  disposed  by  very  com 
mon  ineident$  to  very  serious  contemplation. 

JoBNsoir. 

Tbe  fact  of  a  fkll  of  exports  upon  the  restrain- 
iiig  plan,  and  of  a  rise  upon  the  taking  place  of 
the  enlarging  plan,  is  established  beyond  all  con- 
tradiction. BUBKB. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL,  PARTICULAR, 
MINUTE. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL,  from  circum- 
stance,  signifies  consisting  of  circum- 
stances. PARTICULAR,  in  French  par- 
iicnlier,  from  the  word  particle,  signifies 
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consisting  of  particles.  MINUTE,  in 
French  minute,  Latin  minutus^  participle 
of  fiwnuo,  to  diminish,  signifies  diminish- 
ed or  reduced  to  a  very  small  point. 

CircumttafUial  expresses  less  than/Mtr- 
Hcular,  and  that  less  than  mimUe.  A 
circwnttaniial  account  contains  all  lead- 
ing events ;  a  pariieular  account  includes 
every  event  and  movement,  however  triv- 
ial ;  a  mimUe  account  omits  nothing  as  to 
person,  time,  place,  figure,  form,  and  every 
other  trivial  circumstance  connected  with 
the  events.  A  narrative  may  he  circum- 
ttantial,  partictdary  or  minute;  an  inquiry, 
investigation,  or  description,  may  be  par- 
tieular  or  minute  ;  a  detail  may  be  minute. 
An  event  or  occurrence  may  be  particu- 
lavy  a  circumstance  or  particular  may  be 
minute.  We  may  be  generally  satisfied 
with  a  circumstafUial  account  of  ordinary 
events ;  but  whatever  interests  the  feel- 
ings cannot  be  detailed  with  too  much 
particularity  or  minuteness. 

Thomson's  wide  expansion  of  general  views, 
and  his  enumeration  of  circum«t<mtial  varieties, 
would  have  been  obstructed  and  embarrassed  by 
the  frequent  intersections  of  the  sense  which  are 
the  necessary  effects  of  the  rhyme.       Johnson. 

I  am  extremely  troubled  at  the  return  of  your 
deafhess ;  you  cannot  be  too  partioular  in  the 
accounts  of  .vour  health  to  me.  Pope. 

When  Pope's  letters  were  published  and  avow- 
ed, as  they  had  relation  to  recent  facts,  and  per- 
sons either  then  living  or  not  yet  forgotten,  they 
may  be  supposed  to  have  found  readers ;  but  as 
the  facts  were  minute,  and  the  characters  little 
known  or  little  regarded,  they  awakened  no  pop- 
ular kindness  or  resentment.  Johnson. 

TO  CITE,  QUOTE. 

CITE  and  QUOTE  are  both  derived 
from  the  same  Latin  verb  cito,  to  move, 
and  the  Hebrew  m/,  to  stir  up,  signifying 
to  put  into  action. 

To  cite  is  employed  for  persons  or 
things;  to  ^uo/tf  for  things  only :  authors 
are  cited,  passages,  from  their  works  are 
quoted:  we  cite  only  by  authority;  we 
quote  for  general  purposes  of  conven- 
ience. Historians  ought  to  die  their  au- 
thority in  order  to  strengthen  their  evi- 
dence and  inspire  confidence ;  controver- 
sialists must  quote  the  objectionable  pas- 
sages in  those  works  which  they  wish  to 
confute:  it  is  prudent  to  cite  no  one 
whose  authority  is  questionable ;  it  is  su- 
perfluous to  quote  anything  that  can  be 
^ftsil^  perqsed  in  the  original, 


The  gnat  work  of  which  Justinian  has  the 
credit  consists  of  texts  collected  from  law-books 
of  apnroved  authority ;  and  those  texts  are  di- 
gested according  to  a  scientifieal  analysis ;  the 
names  of  ttie  original  authors  and  the  titles  of 
their  several  books  being  constantly  cited. 

Sia  W.  iomwk. 

Let  us  consider  what  is  truly  glorious  accord- 
ing to  the  author  I  have  to-day  quoted  in  the 
front  of  my  paper.  Srclb. 

TO  CITE,  SUMMON. 

The  idea  of  calling  a  person  authori- 
tatively  to  appear  is  common  to  these 
terms.  CITE  (v.  To  die,  quote)  is  used 
in  a  general  seuse,  SUMMON  (v.  To  call} 
in  a  particular  and  technical  sense:  a 
person  may  be  cited  to  appear  before  his 
superior ;  he  is  summoned  to  appear  be- 
fore a  court :  the  station  of  the  individ- 
ual gives  authority  to  the  act  of  citinff  ; 
the  law  itself  gives  authority  to  that  of 
summoninff.  When  dte  is  used  in  a  legal 
sense,  it  is  mostly  employed  for  witnesses, 
and  summon  for  every  occasion :  a  person 
is  cited  to  give  evidence ;  he  is  swnmotied 
to  answer  a  charge.  Cite  is  seldomer 
used  in  the  legal  sense  than  in  that  of 
calling  by  name,  in  which  general  accep- 
tation it  is  employed  with  regard  to  au- 
thors, as  specified  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle, and  in  some  few  other  connections : 
the  legal  is  the  ordinary  sense  of  sum- 
mon ;  it  may,  however,  be  extended  in 
its  application  to  a  military  sttmmons  of 
a  fortified  town,  or  to  any  call  for  which 
there  may  be  occasion ;  as  when  we 
speak  of  the  summons  which  is  given  to 
attend  the  death-bed  of  a  friend ;  or  fig- 
uratively, death  is  said  to  summon  mor- 
tals from  this  world. 

E'en  social  friendship  duns  his  ear. 

And  cites  him  to  the  public  sphere.  SaaNSTOiOL 

The  sly  enchantress  eummon*d  all  her  train, 
Alluring  Venus,  queen  of  vagrant  love. 
The  boon  companion  Bacchus  loud  and  vain, 
And  tricking  Hermes,  god  of  fraudful  gain. 

CIVIL,  POLITE. 

CIVIL,  in  French  civil,  Latin  civUis, 
from  m'M,  a  citizen,  signifies  belonging 
to  or  becoming  a  citizen.  POLITK,  in 
French  poli,  Latin  politus,  participle  of 
polio,  to  polish,  signifies  properly  polished. 

These  two  epithets  are  employed  to 
denote  different  modes  of  acting  in  social 
intercourse:  polite  expresses  more  than 
civil;  it  is  possible  to  be  civil  without 
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being  polite:  politeness  supposes  civility ^ 
and  something  in  addition.  Civility  is 
confined  to  no  rank,  age,  condition,  or 
oountij;  all  haye  an  opportunity  with 
equal  propriety  of  being  «Vt/,  but  not  so 
with  polUmess;  that  requires  a  certain 
degree  of  equality,  at  least  the  equality 
of  education ;  it  would  be  contradictory 
for  masters  and  servants,  rich  and  poor, 
learned  and  unlearned,  to  be  polite  to 
aach  other.  Civility  is  a  Christian  duty ; 
there  are  times  when  every  man  ought  to 
be  civil  to  his  neighbor :  politeness  is  rath- 
er a  voluntary  devotion  of  ourselves  to 
others :  among  the  mferior  orders  civility 
Is  indispensable:  an  uncivil  person  in  a 
subordinate  station  is  an  obnoxious  mem- 
ber of  society :  among  the  higher  orders 
politeness  is  often  a  substitute;  and, 
where  the  form  and  spirit  are  combined, 
it  supersedes  the  necessity  of  civility: 
politeness  is  the  sweetener  of  human  so- 
ciety; it  gives  a  charm  to  everything 
that  is  said  and  done.  Civility  is  con- 
tented with  pleasing  when  the  occasion 
offers :  politeness  seeks  the  opportunity  to 
please ;  it  prevents  the  necessity  of  ask- 
ing by  anticipating  the  wishes ;  it  is  full 
of  delicate  attentions,  and  is  an  active 
benevolence  in  the  minor  coneeras  of 
life.  Civil  is  therefore  most  properly 
applied  to  what  passes  from  and  to  per- 
sons of  inferior  condition ;  as  the  peas- 
antry are  very  civil. 

We  have  a  yonng  woman  who  has  come  to 
take  up  her  lodgings  here,  and  I  don't  believe 
she  has  got  any  money,  by  her  oytr-civiUty. 

OOLDSKITH. 

Or  it  may  be  applied  to  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  life  without  distinction  of 
rank. 

I  would  not  wish  to  be  thought  forgetful  of 

CivilitUs.  JOHMSOM. 

Polite  is  applied  to  those  who  are  in  a 
condition  to  have  good-breeding. 

A  poUU  country  squire  shall  make  you  as 
many  bows  in  half  an  hour  as  would  serve  a 
courtier  for  a  week.  Aodibom. 

dvUily  is  rather  a  negative  than  a 
positive  quality,  implying  simply  the  ab- 
sence of  rudeness.  Politeness  requires 
positive  and  peculiar  properties  of  the 
head  and  heart,  natural  and  acquired. 
To  be  dvUj  therefore,  is  the  least  that 
any  one  can  be  to  another  if  he  do  not 


wish  to  offend;  but  politeness,  where  it 
is  real,  is  as  strong  an  indication  of  kind- 
ness in  the  outward  behavior  as  the  oo 
casion  calls  for. 

He  has  good-nature. 
And  I  have  good  manners ; 
His  sons,  too,  are  dcii  to  me,  because 
I  do  not  ]>retend  to  be  wiser  than  they.    Otwat. 
The  true  effect  of  genuine  politeness  seems  ta 
be  rather  ease  than  pleasure.  JoBNiON. 

The  terra  civil  may  be  applied  figura- 
tively, but  politeness  is  a  characteristic  of 
real  persons  only. 

I  heard  a  mermaid  on  a  dolphin^s  back. 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  sounds. 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  otvil  at  her  song. 

Shakspbabb. 

Upon  first  approaches  he  had  an  air  of  reserve, 
tempered,  however,  with  much  politeness^  for 
he  was  a  high-bred  gentleman.      CuMaaaLAMD. 

CIVIL,  OBLIGING,  COMPLAISANT. 
CIVIL  (w.  CivUy  polite)  is  more  general 
than  OBLIGING,  which  signifies  ready  to 
oblige.  One  is  always  ciwl  when  one  is 
obliging,  but  not  always  obliging  when  one 
is  civu.  CivU  applies  to  words  or  man- 
ner as  well  as  to  the  action ;  obliging  to 
the  action  only.  As  civil  is  indefinite  in 
its  meaning,  so  it  is  indiscriminate  in  its 
application ;  obliging,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  confined  to  what  passes  between  par- 
ticular persons  or  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances. Strangers  may  be  civil,  and 
persons  may  frequently  be  civU  who  from 
their  situation  may  be  expected  to  be 
otherwise ;  one  friend  is  obliging  to  an^ 
other. 

We  were  visited  by  an  officer  of  the  Health- 
office,  and  obliged  to  give  oath  with  regard  to  the 
circumstances  of  our  voyage.  He  behaved  in  tha 
eivilest  manner.  Bbtdomb. 

The  shepherd  home 
Hies  merry-liearted,  and  by  turns  relieves 
The  ruddy  milkmaid  of  her  brimming  pail, 
The  beauty  whom  perhaps  his  witless  heart 
Sincerely  loves,  by  that  best  language  shown 
Of  cordial  glances  and  obliging  deeds. 

THOMsoir. 

CivU  and  cbliging  both  imply  a  desire 
to  do  a  kindness;  but  COMPLAISANT, 
which  is  a  variation  of  complacetU,  from 
complaceo,  to  be  highly  pleased,  signifies 
the  desire  of  receiving  pleasure,  which  is 
a  refined  mode  of  doing  a  kindness. 

I  seemed  so  pleased  with  what  every  one  said, 
and  smiled  with  so  much  eomplaisanee  at  all 
their  pretty  fancies,  that  though  I  did  not  put 
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•ne  word  Into  their  dlsconrse,  T  have  the  vanity 
to  think  they  looked  upon  me  as  very  agreeable 
company.  ADDiaoM. 

CVtft/f/y,  lying  very  much  in  the  man- 
ner, may  be  put  on,  and  complaitanee^ 
implying  a  concern  to  please  by  being 
pleased,  may  be  bad  if  it  lead  one  to  con- 
sult the  humors  of  others  to  the  sacrifice 
of  duty  or  propriety. 

Pride  is  never  more  offensive  than  when  It  con- 
descends to  be  eiviL  GuMBsaiain). 

Let  no  oomplaisanee,  no  gentleness  of  tem- 
per, no  weak  'desire  of  pleasing  on  your  part,  no 
wheedling,  coaxing,  nor  flattery  on  other  peo- 
ple's, make  you  recede  one  Jot  fh>m  any  point 
that  reason  and  prudence  have  bid  you  pursue. 

CLANDESTlNBy  SECRET. 

CLANDESTINE,  in  Latin  dandetUnua, 
comes  from  cldm^  secretly.  SECRET,  in 
French  aeeret^  Latin  tecretut^  participle  of 
wfcemoy  to  separate,  signifies  remote  from 
observation. 

ClandetUine  expresses  more  than  aecrei. 
To  do  a  thing  clandestinely  is  to  elude 
observation ;  to  do  a  thing  secretly  is  to 
do  it  without  the  knowledge  of  any  one : 
what  is  clandestine  is  unallowed,  which  is 
not  necessarily  the  case  with  what  is  se- 
cret. With  the  clandestine  must  be  a  mixt- 
ure of  art ;  with  secrecy  caution  and  man- 
agement are  requisite :  a  dandesiine  mar- 
riage is  effected  by  a  studied  plan  to  es- 
cape notice ;  a  secret  marriage  is  conduct- 
ed by  the  forbearance  of  all  communi- 
cation :  conspirators  have  many  clandes- 
tine proceedings  and  secret  meetings :  an 
unfaithful  servant  clandestinely  conveys 
away  his  master's  property  from  his 
pi^emises ;  a  thief  secretly  takes  a  purse 
from  the  pocket  of  a  by-stander. 

I  went  to  this  clandestine  lodging,  and  fonnd 
to  my  amazement  all  the  ornaments  of  a  line  gen- 
tleman, which  he  had  taken  npon  credit. 

JoHNaoii. 

Te  boys  who  plnck  the  flowers,  and  spoil  the 

spring, 
Beware  the  secret  snake  that  shoots  a  sting. 

Drtdbv. 

TO  CLASP,  HUG,  EMBRACE. 

To  CLASP,  from  the  noun  dasp^  signi- 
fies to  lay  hold  of  like  a  dasp.  HUG,  in 
6axon  A^aii,  is  connected  with  the  Ger- 
man hagen,  which  signifies  to  enclose  with 
A  hedge,  and  figuratively  to  cherish  or 
Uke  special  care  of.      EMBRACE,  in 


French  embrasser,  is  compounded  of  ai 
or  im  and  bras^  the  arm,  signifying  li 
take  or  lock  in  one's  arms. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  ex- 
press the  act  of  enclosing  another  in  one's 
arms :  daq)  marks  this  action  when  it  is 
performed  with  the  warmth  of  true  affec- 
tion ;  kuff  is  a  ludicrous  sort  of  da^nff^ 
which  is  the  consequence  of  ignorance  or 
extravagant  feeling;  embraee  is  simply  a 
mode  of  ordinaiy  salutation:  a  parent 
will  dasp  his  lon^-lost  child  in  his  arms 
on  their  re -meeting;  a  peasant  in  the 
excess  of  his  raptures  would  throw  his 
body,  as  well  as  his  arms,  over  the  object 
of  his  joy,  and  stifle  with  hugging  him 
whom  he  meant  to  emhraee;  in  the  Con- 
tinental parts  of  Europe  enAracing  be- 
tween males,  as  well  as  females,  is  uni- 
versal on  meeting  after  a  long  absence, 
or  on  taking  leave  for  a  length  of  time ; 
embraces  are  sometimes  given  in  England 
between  near  relatives,  but  in  no  other 
case. 

Thy  suppliant, 
I  beg,  tnd  dasp  thy  knees.  Miltor 

Thyself  a  boy,  assume  a  boy's  dissembled  Iteoe, 
That  when,  amldat  the  fierror  of  the  feast, 
The  Tyrian  hugs  and  fonds  thee  on  her  breaiit, 
Thou  mayst  inftise  thy  venom  in  her  veins. 

Dbtdbm. 
The  king  at  length,  having  kindly  reproached 
Hellm  for  depriving  him  so  long  of  snch  a  broth- 
er, embraeed  Balsora  with  the  greatest  tender- 
ness. Addison. 

Clasp  and  endfrace  may  be  applied  to 
other  objects  besides  persons  in  the  same 


Some  more  aspiring  catch  the  neighboring  shmb, 
With  clasping  tendrils,  and  Invest  her  branch. 

Cowrm. 
Man,  Uke  the  gen*ronfl  vine,  sopported  lives, 
The  strength  be  gains  Is  from  th*  embraee  hfe 


gives. 


POPB. 


CLASS,  ORDER,  RANK,  DEGREE. 

CLASS,  in  French  dasse^  Latin  e/onu, 
very  probably  from  the  Greek  KkaaenQy  a 
fraction,  division,  or  class.  ORDBIR,  in 
French  ordre^  Latin  ordo^  comes  from  the 
Greek  opxo^i  &  row,  which  is  a  species 
of  order.  RANK,  in  German  rang^  is 
connected  with  row,  etc.  DEGREE,  in 
French  degrk^  comes  from  the  Latin  gra- 
dusy  a  step. 

Class  is  more  general  than  order;  de- 
gree is  more  specific  than  ranJt.  Claes 
and  erder  are  said  of  the  persons  wlio  are 
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difltinguished ;  rank  and  degree  of  the  difl- 
tinction  itself:  men  belong  to  a  certain 
dam  or  order;  they  hold  a  certain  rank; 
they  are  of  a  certain  degree:  among  the 
Romans  all  the  citizens  were  distinctiy  di- 
vided into  dauee  according  to  their  prop- 
erty ;  but  in  the  modem  constitution  of 
society,  ebssM  are  distinguished  from  each 
other  on  general,  moral,  or  civil  grounds ; 
there  are  reputable  or  disreputable  dasaee  ; 
the  laboring  dose,  the  doss  of  merchants, 
mechanics,  etc. :  anler  has  a  more  par- 
ticular signification ;  it  is  founded  upon 
some  positive  civil  privilege  or  distinc- 
tion :  the  general  ariiers  are  divided  into 
higher,  lower,  or  middle,  arising  from  the 
unequal  distribution  of  wealth  and  power ; 
the  particular  orders  are  those  of  the  no- 
bili^,  of  the  clergy,  of  freemasonry,  and 
the  like :  rank  distinguishes  one  individ- 
ual from  another ;  it  is  peculiarly  applied 
to  the  nobility  and  the  gentry,  although 
every  roan  in  the  community  holds  a  cer- 
tain rank  in  relation  to  those  who  are 
above  or  below  him :  degree,  like  rank,  is 
applicable  to  the  individual,  but  only  in 
particular  cases;  literary  and  scientific 
degrees  are  conferred  upon  superior  mer- 
it in  diiferent  departments  of  science; 
there  are  likewise  degrees  in  the  same 
rankj  whence  we  speak  of  men  of  high 
and  low  degree. 

We  are  by  oor  occnpattona,  education,  and  hab- 
its of  life,  divided  almost  into  different  species. 
Each  of  these  donees  of  the  hnman  race  luis  de- 
sires, fiears,and  conversation,  vexations  and  mer- 
riiocnt,  pecnliar  to  itself.  Jobhson. 

Learning  and  knowledge  are  perlbctions  In  us 
not  as  we  are  men,  but  as  we  are  reasonable 
creatures,  in  which  order  of  beings  the  female 
world  is  upon  the  same  level  with  the  male. 

Addisoh. 

Tonng  women  of  hnmble  rofiJk,  and  small  pre- 
tensions, should  be  particularly  cautious  how  a 
rain  ambition  of  being  noticed  by  their  superiors 
betrays  them  into  an  attempt  at  displaying  their 
nnprofeected  persons  on  a  stage.      Cumbbrland. 

Then  learn,  ye  feir !  to  soften  splendor's  ray, 
Sndore  the  swafai,  the  youth  of  low  degree. 

SHBMSTOmt. 

TO  CLASS;  ARRANGE,  RANGE. 

To  (TLASS,  from  the  noun  doss,  signi- 
Hes  to  put  in  a  doss.  ARRANGE  and 
RANGE  are  both  derived  from  rank  and 
row,  signifying  to  place  in  a  certain  order. 

The  general  qualities  and  attributes  of 
things  are  to  be  considered  in  dossing; 


their  fitness  to  stand  by  each  other  musi 
be  considered  in  arranging ;  their  capac- 
ity for  forming  a  line  is  the  only  thing  to 
be  attended  to  in  rmiging.  ClassifieeUion 
serves  the  purposes  either  of  public  policy 
or  science ;  arranging  is  a  matter  of  con- 
venience to  the  mdividual  himself ;  rang- 
ing is  a  matter  of  convenience  for  oth- 
ers :  men  are  dossed  into  different  bodies 
according  to  some  certain  standard  of 
property,  power,  education,  occupatioa 
etc.;  furniture  is  arranged  in  a  room, 
according  as  ft  answers  in  color,  shade, 
convenience  of  situation,  etc. ;  men  are 
ranged  in  order  whenever  they  make  a 
procession.  All  these  words  require  more 
or  less  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculty, 
but  dossing  is  a  more  abstract  and  com' 
prehensive  act  than  either  arranging  or 
ranging.  All  objects,  external  or  inter, 
nal,  may  admit  of  dasaifieatUm,  accord- 
ing to  their  similitudes  and  differences ; 
but  arranging  and  ranging  are  particular 
acts  employed  in  regard  to  familiar  ob- 
jects, and  the  order  in  which  they  ought 
to  be  placed.  Ideas  are  dossed  by  the 
logician  into  simple  and  complex,  abstract 
and  concrete ;  an  individual  arranges  his 
own  ideas  in  his  mind :  words  are  dossed 
by  the  grammarian  into  different  parts  of 
speech :  words  are  arranged  by  the  writ- 
er in  a  sentence,  so  as  to  be  suitable.  To 
arrange  is  a  more  complex  proceeding 
than  simply  to  range;  a  merchant  or 
tradesman  arranges  his  affairs  when  they 
are  got  into  confusion,  but  a  shopkeeper 
ranges  his  goods  in  such  manner  as  best 
to  set  them  out  to  view. 

But  no  such  constancy  can  be  expected  in  a 
people  polished  by  arts  and  classed  by  subordi- 
nation. Johnson. 
Tet  Just  airrangement^  rarely  brought  to  pass 
But  by  a  master's  hand  disposing  well 
The  gay  diversities  of  leaf  and  flower. 
Must  lend  its  aid  t'  Ulustrate  all  their  charms. 

GowrsB. 
Plant  behind  plant  aspiring,  in  the  van 
The  dwarflsh ;  in  the  rear  retired,  but  atiU 
Sublime  above  the  rest,  the  statelier  stand. 
So  once  were  ranged  the  sons  of  ancient  Rone, 
A  noble  show !  while  Roscius  trod  the  stage. 

COWPBB. 

These  words  are  applied  figuratively  in 
the  same  sense. 

We  are  all  ranked  and  classed  by  Him  wbe 
seeth  into  every  heart  Blaxb. 

In  vain  you  attempt  to  regulate  your  expense, 
if  into  your  amusements,  or  your  society,  disor* 
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ier  hftB  crept.  Tou  have  admitted  a  principle  of 
conftiston  which  will  defeat  all  your  plans,  and 
perplex  and  entangle  what  joa  aongiit  to  ar> 
range.  Blaxm. 

A  noble  writer  ahoold  be  bom  with  this  ftc- 
nlty  (a  strong  imagination),  so  as  to  be  well  able 
to  receive  lively  Ideas  from  outward  objects,  to 
retain  them  long,  and  to  range  them  together 
in  SQch  figures  and  representations  as  are  most 
ttkely  to  hit  the  fisncy  of  the  reader.      Aadisoit. 

CLEAN,  CLEANLY,  PURE. 

CLEAN  and  CLEANLY  is  in  Saxon 
daene,  PURE,  in  French  pur^  Latin 
jpuruB. 

Chan  expresses  a  freedom  from  dirt 
or  soil;  decudy  the  disposition  or  habit 
of  being  dean,  A  person  who  keeps  him- 
self dSm  is  deanLy;  a  deanly  servant 
takes  care  to  keep  other  tlMngs  dean. 
Clean  is  employed  either  in  the  proper 
or  the  figurative  sense;  pure  mostly  in 
the  moral  sense:  the  bands  should  be 
dean;  the  heart  should  be  pure:  it  is 
the  first  requisite  of  good  writing  that  it 
should  be  dean  ;  it  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance for  the  morals  of  youth  to  be  kept 
pure. 

Age  itself  is  not  unamlable  while  it  is  pre- 
served clean  and  unsullied.  Spbctatoe. 

In  the  East,  where  the  warmth  of  the  climate 
makes  cUanlinew  more  immediately  necessary 
than  in  colder  countries,  it  is  made  one  part  of 
their  religion.  The  Jewish  law,  and  the  Moham- 
medan, which  in  some  things  copies  after  it,  is 
filled  with  bathing,  purifications,  and  other  rites 
of  the  like  nature.  Though  there  is  the  above- 
named  convenient  reason  to  be  assigned  for  these 
ceremonies,  the  chief  intention  was  to  typify  in- 
ward purity  of  heart.  Spectator. 

CLEAR,  LUCID,  BRIGHT,  VIVID. 

CLEAR,  ».  7b  oftWw.  LUCID,  in  Lat. 
in  luddue,  from  hieeo^  to  shine,  and  Zux, 
light,  signifies  having  light  BRIGHT, 
V.  Brigfdnen.  YITID,  Latin  tnvidus^ 
from  vivo^  to  live,  signifies  being  in  a 
state  of  life. 

These  epithets  mark  a  gradation  in 
their  sense ;  the  idea  of  light  is  common 
to  them,  but  d^nr  expresses  less  than  /u- 
dd^  ludd  than  bright^  and  bright  less  than 
vivid;  a  mere  freedom  from  stain  or 
dulness  constitutes  the  clearness  ;  the  re- 
turn of  light,  and  consequent  removal  of 
darkness,  constitutes  hundity;  brightness 
supposes  a  certain  strength  of  light ;  viv- 
idness a  freshness  combined  with  the 
strength,  and  even  a  degree  of  brilliancy : 


a  sky  is  dear  that  is  divested  of  clouds ; 
the  atmosphere  is  lucid  in  the  day,  but 
not  in  the  night ;  the  sun  shines  bright 
when  it  is  unobstructed  by  anything  in 
the  atmosphere ;  lightning  sometimes  pre- 
sents a  vivid  redness,  and  sometimes  a 
vivid  paleness :  the  light  of  the  stars  may 
be  dear^  and  sometimes  bright,  but  nev- 
er vivid;  the  light  of  the  sun  is  rather 
bright  than  dear  or  vivid;  the  light  of 
the  moon  is  either  dear,  bright,  or  vivid 
These  epithets  may  with  equal  propri. 
ety  be  applied  to  color  as  well  as  to 
light :  a  dear  color  is  unmixed  with  any 
other ;  a  bright  color  has  something  strik- 
ing and  strong  in  it ;  a  vimd  color  some- 
thing lively  and  fresh  in  it. 

Some  choose  the  elearesi  light. 
And  boldly  challenge  the  most  piercing  eye. 

RoeooMHoii. 

Nor  is  the  stream 
Of  purest  crystal,  nor  the  lucid  air. 
Though  one  transparent  vacancy  it  seems. 
Void  of  their  unseen  people.  TBOiaov. 

This  place,  the  brightest  mansion  of  the  sky, 
I'll  call  the  palace  of  the  Deity.  Drtdbm. 

From  the  moist  meadow  to  the  wither*d  htU, 
Led  by  the  breeze,  the  vivid  verdure  runs. 
And  swells  and  deepens  to  the  cherish'd  eye. 

Tbomsoit. 

In  their  moral  application  they  pre- 
serve a  similar  distinction :  a  conscience 
is  said  to  be  dear  when  it  is  free  from 
every  stain  or  spot;  a  deranged  under- 
standing may  have  ludd  intervab;  a 
bright  intellect  throws  light  on  everything 
around  it ;  a  vivid  imagination  glows  with 
every  image  that  nature  presents. 

I  look  upon  a  sound  imsginatlon  as  the  great- 
est blessing  of  life,  next  to  a  c^ar  Judgment  and 
a  good  conscience.  Adduok. 

I  believe  were  Rousseau  alive,  and  in  one  of 
his  lucid  intervals,  he  would  be  shocked  at  the 
practical  fivncy  of  his  scholars.  Burke. 

But  in  a  body  which  doth  freely  yield 

His  parts  to  reason's  rale  obedient, 

There  Alma,  like  a  virgin  queen  most  bright. 

Doth  flourish  in  all  beauty  excellent.     Srairsia. 

There  let  the  classic  page  thy  fkncy  lead 
Through  rural  scenes,  such  as  the  Mantuan  swain 
Paints  in  the  matchless  harmony  of  song ; 
Or  catch  thyself  the  landscape,  gliding  swift 
Athwart  imiagination's  vivid  eye.         Thomsov. 

CLEARLY,  DISTINCTLY. 

That  is  seen  CLEARLY  of  which  one 
has  a  dear  view  independent  of  anything 
else ;  that  is  seen  DISTINCTLY  wiiich  it 
seen  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  othe^ 
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objects.  We  see  the  mooo  ckarly  when- 
erer  it  Bhines;  but  we  cannot  see  the 
opots  in  the  moon  diMHndly  without  the 
help  of  glasses.  What  we  see  duUndly 
most  be  seen  dearfyy  but  a  thing  may  be 
seen  elearfy  without  being  seen  duHndly. 
A  want  of  light,  or  the  inteirention  of 
other  objects,  prevents  us  from  seeing 
tlearbf;  distance,  or  a  defect  in  the  sight, 
prevents  us  from  seeing  diMtmcUy.  Old 
men  often  see  dearly^  but  not  dUUnctiy; 
they  perceive  large  or  luminous  objects 
at  a  distance,  but  they  cannot  distinguish 
such  small  objects  as  the  characters  of  a 
book  without  the  help  of  convex  glasses ; 
shortsighted  persons,  on  the  contrary, 
see  near  objects  duHncUyy  but  they  have 
no  dear  vision  of  distant  ones,  unless  they 
are  viewed  through  concave  glasses. 

The  cuttotn  of  Mgntng  on  any  sMe,  even 
afKabiat  our  peraiuuikm,  dims  ttie  mdentandlng, 
aiid  makes  it  by  degrees  loee  the  hcultj  of  dis- 
cerning eUwrly  between  truth  and  &l8ehood. 

Locke. 

Whether  we  are  able  to  comprehend  all  tlie 
operations  of  natnre,  and  the  manners  of  them. 
It  matters  not  to  inquire ;  but  this  is  certain,  that 
we  can  comprehend  no  more  of  them  than  we 
can  dUUneUy  conceive.  Locks. 

CLEARNESS,  PERSPICUITY. 

CLEARNESS,  from  dear  (v.  Clear,  lu- 
eid)y  is  here  used  figuratively,  to  mark  the 
degree  of  light  by  which  one  sees  things 
distinctly.  PERSPICUITY,  in  French 
penpicuite,  Latin  perspicuUeu,  from  per- 
^pieuus  and  pertpicio,  to  look  through, 
signifies  the  quality  of  being  able  to  be 
seen  through. 

These  epithets  denote  qualities  equally 
requisite  to  render  a  discourse  intelligi- 
ble, but  each  has  its  peculiar  character. 
Cleameu  respects  our  ideas,  and  springs 
from  the  distinction  of  the  things  them- 
selves that  are  discussed  :  perspiaUiy  re- 
spects the  mode  of  expressing  the  ideas, 
and  springs  from  the  good  qualities  of 
style.  It  requires  a  dear  head  to  be  able 
to  see  a  subject  in  all  its  bearings  and 
relations ;  to  distinguish  all  the  niceties 
and  shades  of  difference  between  things 
that  bear  a  strong  resemblance,  and  to 
separate  it  from  all  irrelevant  objects 
that  intermingle  themselves  with  it.  But 
whatever  may  be  our  deamess  of  concep- 
tion, it  is  requisite,  if  we  will  communi- 
cate our  conceptions  to  others,  that  we 


should  observe  a  purity  in  our  mode  of 
diction,  that  we  should  be  particular  in 
the  choice  of  our  terms,  careful  in  the 
disposition  of  them,  and  accurate  in  the 
construction  of  our  sentences;  that  is 
perspUyiUy  which,  as  it  is  the  first,  so, 
according  to  Quintilian,  it  is  the  most 
important  part  of  composition. 

Cleameas  of  intellect  is  a  natural  gift ; 
perspicuity  is  an  acquired  art :  although 
intimately  connected  with  each  other,  yet 
it  is  possible  to  have  deamen  without 
pergpiemtyy  and  perspicuUy  without  dear- 
nen.  People  of  quick  capacities  will 
have  dear  ideas  on  the  subjects  that  offer 
themselves  to  their  notice,  but  for  want 
of  education  they  may  often  use  improper 
or  ambiguous  phrases;  or  by  errors  of 
construction  render  their  phraseology  the 
reverse  of /^n^sptcuottf;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  in  the  power  of  some  to  express 
themselves  perspicuomly  on  subjects  far 
above  their  comprehension,  from  a  cer- 
tain facility  which  they  acquire  of  catch- 
ing up  suitable  modes  of  expression.  The 
study  of  the  classics  and  mathematics  is 
most  fitted  for  the  improvement  of  dear- 
nesa  ;  the  study  of  grammar,  and  the  ob- 
servance of  good  models,  will  serve  most 
effectually  for  the  acquirement  of  penpi- 
aiitj. 

Whenever  men  think  clearly,  and  are  thor- 
oughly Interested,  they  express  themselves  with 
perepicuUy  and  force.  RonsraoH. 

No  modern  orator  can  dare  to  enter  the  lists 
with  Demosthenes  and  Tally.  We  have  dis- 
courses, indeed,  that  may  be  admitted  lor  their 
perspicuity,  purity,  and  elegance ;  but  can  pro- 
duce none  that  abound  in  a  sublimity  which 
whirls  away  the  auditor  like  a  mighty  torrent. 

Warton. 

CLEMENCY,  LENITY,  MERCY. 

CLEMENCY  is  in  Latin  dementia^  sig- 
nifying mildness.  LENITY  is  in  Latin 
Unitas,  from  leni»,  soft,  or  leevie,  smooth, 
and  the  Greek  Xccoc,  mild.  MERCY  is  in 
Latin  mieericordia,  compounded  of  mwe- 
ria  and  cordiji,  i.  e.,  affliction  of  the  heart, 
signifying  the  pain  produced  by  observ- 
ing the  pain  of  others. 

All  these  terms  agree  in  denoting  the 
disposition  or  act  of  forbearing  to  inflict 
pain  by  the  exercise  of  power.  Clemency 
and  Imiiy  are  employed  only  toward  of- 
fenders; mercy  toward  all  who  are  in 
trouble,  whether  from  their  own  fault,  or 
any  other  cause.    Clemency  lies  in  the  dis- 
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position ;  lenity  and  merey  in  the  act ;  the 
former  as  respects  superiors  in  general, 
the  latter  in  regard  to  those  who  are  in- 
vested with  civiJ  DOwer:  a  monarch  dis- 
plays his  demeney  by  showing  mercy ;  a 
master  shows  leniiy  by  not  inflicting  pun- 
ishment where  it  is  deserved.  Clemency 
is  arbitrary  on  the  part  of  the  dispenser, 
flowing  from  his  will,  independent  of  the 
>bject  on  whom  it  is  bestowed ;  lenity  and 
Tierey  are  discretionary,  they  always  have 
regard  to  the  object  and  the  nature  of  the 
offence,  or  misfortunes ;  lenity^  therefore, 
often  serves  the  purposes  of  discipline, 
and  mercy  those  of  justice,  by  forgive- 
ness  instead  of  punishment ;  but  danen- 
cy  sometimes  defeats  its  end  by  forbear- 
ing to  punish  where  it  is  needful.  A  mild 
master,  who  shows  clemency  to  a  faithless 
servant  by  not  bringing  him  to  justice, 
often  throws  a  worthless  wretch  upon  the 
public  to  commit  more  atrocious  depre- 
dations. A  well-timed  lenity  sometimes 
recalls  an  offender  to  himself,  and  brings 
him  back  to  good  order.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple the  English  constitution  has  wisely 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  monarch  the  dis- 
cretionary power  of  showing  mercy  in  all 
cases  that  do  not  demand  the  utmost  rig- 
or of  the  law. 

We  wretched  Trojans,  toss'd  on  ev'ry  shore, 
From  sea  to  sea,  thy  cUmenoy  implore ; 
Forbid  the  flres  our  shipping  to  deface, 
Receive  th'  unhappy  fugitives  to  grace.  Drtdeh. 
The  King  (Charles  11.),  with  2en%  of  which  the 
world  has  had  perhaps  no  other  example,  declined 
to  be  the  Judge  or  avenger  of  his  own  or  his  fkr 
ther's  wrongs.  Jobmson. 

The  gods  (if  gods  to  goodness  are  IncUn'd, 
If  acts  of  mercy  touch  their  heav'nly  mind), 
.\nd,  more  than  all  the  gods,  your  gen'rous  heart. 
Conscious  of  worth,  requite  its  own  desert. 

Drtdbm. 

CLERGYMAN,  PARSON,  PRIEST,  MINIS- 
TER. 
CLERGYMAN,  altered  from  eUrk,  de- 
ricua,  signifies  any  one  holding  a  regular 
office,  and  by  distinction  one  who  holds 
the  holy  office.  PARSON  is  either 
changed  from  person^  that  is,  by  distinc- 
tion, the  person  who  spiritually  presides 
over  a  parish,  or  contracted  from  paro- 
chianue.  PRIEST,  in  German,  etc. ,  priesi' 
rr^  comes  from  the  Greek  vp^ofiimpocy 
signifying  an  elder  who  holds  the  sacer- 
dotal office.  MINISTER,  in  Latin  miiiis- 
kr,  a  servant,  from  minoTy  less  or  inferior, 


signifies  literally  one  who  performs  a  sub 
ordinate  office,  and  has  been  extended  ii> 
its  meaning  to  signify  generally  one  wh% 
officiates  or  performs  an  office. 

The  word  clergyman  applies  to  such  as 
are  regularly  bred  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  national  religion,  and  applies  to 
none  else.  In  this  sense  we  speak  of  the 
English,  the  French,  and  Scotch  dergy 
without  distinction.  A  paraon  is  a  spe- 
cies of  dergyman  who  ranks  the  highest 
in  the  three  orders  of  inferior  dergy; 
that  is,  paanon^  vicar,  Bnd  curate ;  the 
parwn  being  a  technical  term  for  the 
rector,  or  he  who  holds  the  living :  in  its 
technical  sense  it  has  now  acquired  a 
definite  use ;  but  in  general  conversation 
it  is  become  almost  a  nickname.  The 
word  clergyman  is  always  substituted  for 
paraon  in  polite  society.  When  priest  re- 
spects the  Christian  religion  it  is  a  species 
of  clergyman,  that  is,  one  who  is  ordained 
to  officiate  at  the  altar  in  distinction  from 
the  deacon,  who  is  only  an  assistant  to 
the  prieet.  But  the  term  priest  has  like- 
wise an  extended  meaning  in  reference 
to  snch  as  hold  the  sacerdotal  character 
in  any  form  of  religion,  as  the  priesta  of 
the  Jews,  or  those  of  the  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans, Indians,  and  the  like.  A  minister 
is  one  who  actually  or  habitually  officiates. 
Clergymen  are  therefore  not  always  strict- 
ly ministera  ;  nor  are  all  mimstera  dergy- 
men.  If  a  clergyman  delegates  his  func- 
tions altogether  he  is  not  a  minister;  nor 
is  he  who  presides  over  a  dissenting  con- 
gregation a  clergyman.  In  the  former 
case,  however,  it  would  be  invidious  to 
deprive  the  clergyman  of  the  name  of 
miniater  of  the  Gospel,  but  m  the  latt<*r 
case  it  is  a  misuse  of  the  term  clergyman 
to  apply  it  to  any  minister  who  does  not 
officiate  according  to  the  form  of  an  es- 
tablished religion. 

By  a  clergyman  I  mean  one  in  holy  orders. 
Stkels. 

To  the  time  of  Edward  III.  it  U  probable  that 
tlie  French  and  English  languages  subsisted  to- 
gether throughout  the  kingdom ;  the  higher  or- 
ders, both  of  the  dergy  and  lalty,  speaking  al- 
most universally  French ;  the  lower  retaining  the 
use  of  their  native  tongue.  Ttewhitt. 

Gall  a  man  a  priest,  or  paraon^  and  you  set 
him  in  some  men's  esteem  ten  degrees  below  hit) 
own  servant  Sodtu. 

With  leave  and  honor  enter  our  abodes, 

Ye  sacred  mini4^ra  of  men  and  gods.       popn 
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CLEVEB,  SKILFUL,  EXFRRT,  DEXTER- 
OUS, ADBOIT. 

CLEVER,  in  French  Ugh-e^  Latin  Uvi»^ 
light,  signifies  the  same  as  quick  of 
anderstanding.  SKILFUL,  full  of  daU, 
EXPERT,  in  French  experU,  Latin  exper- 
tun^  participle  of  experior^  to  search  or  try, 
signifies  searched  and  tried.  DEXTERr 
OUS,  in  Latin  dexter,  in  Greek  dt^irepogy 
comparative  of  ^^oc,  clever,  and  Be^itL, 
the  right  hand,  because  that  is  the  most 
fitted  for  action,  signifies  the  quality  of 
doing  rightly,  as  with  the  right  luind. 
ADROIT  is  in  French  adroit,  Latin  ad- 
rerlug  or  rectus,  right  or  straight,  signifies 
right  at  the  moment 

Clevemeu  is  mental  power  employed 
in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life :  a  per- 
son is  dever  in  business.  8kiU  is  both  a 
mental  and  corporeal  power,  exerted  in 
mechanical  operations  and  practical  sci- 
ences :  a  physician,  a  lawyer,  and  an  art- 
ist, is  ekil/id:  one  may  have  a  akUl  in  div- 
ination, or  a  skill  in  painting.  Expert- 
not  and  elexterity  require  more  corporeal 
than  mental  power  exerted  in  minor  arts 
and  amusements :  one  is  expert  at  throw- 
ing the  quoit;  dexterotta  in  the  manage- 
ment of  horses.  AdroitruM  is  altogether 
a  corporeal  talent,  employed  only  as  oc- 
casicHi  may  require :  one  is  adroit  at  elud- 
ing the  blows  aimed  by  an  adversary. 
Cuvemete  is  rather  a  natural  gift ;  skiU 
is  elevemesB  improved  by  practice  and 
extended  knowledge;  expertneas  is  the 
effect  of  long  practice;  dexterity  arises 
from  habit  combined  with  agility ;  adroit- 
nees  is  a  species  of  dexierity  arising  from 
a  natural  agility.  A  person  is  i^ver  at 
drawing  who  shows  a  taste  for  it,  and 
executes  it  well  without  much  instruc- 
tion :  he  is  skilful  in  drawing  if  he  un- 
derstands it  both  in  theory  and  practice ; 
he  is  expert  in  the  use  of  the  Ih>w  if  he 
can  use  it  with  expedition  and  effect ;  he 
is  dexieroue  at  any  game  when  he  goes 
through  the  manoeuvres  with  celerity  and 
an  unerring  hand ;  he  is  adroit  if,  by  a 
quick,  sudden,  and  well  -  directed  move- 
ment of  his  body,  he  effects  the  object 
he  has  in  view. 

My  Mend  bade  me  welcome,  bat  struck  me  quite 

dumb 
WlOi  tldingt  that  Jofanaon  and  Buke  would  not 


*'  And  I  knew  it/'  he  cried ;  "  both  eternally  h\\ 
The  one  at  the  Hooae  and  the  other  with  Thnle. 
But  no  matter ;  I'll  warrant  well  make  up  the 

party 
With  two  full  as  elever  and  ten  times  as  hearty." 

GOUMMITB. 

There  Is  nothing  more  graoeftil  than  to  see  the 
play  stand  still  fbr  a  few  moments,  and  the  audi- 
ence kept  in  an  agreeable  suspense,  during  the 
sllenoe  of  a  Ailful  actor.  Addisom. 

O'er  bar  and  shelf  the  watery  path  they  sound. 
With  deoBtroue  arm,  sagacious  of  the  ground ; 
Fearless  they  combat  every  hostile  wind. 
Wheeling  in  many  tracks  with  course  inelin'd« 
Eaopert  to  moor,  where  terrors  line  the  road. 

Falgomr. 

He  applied  himself  next  to  the  coquette's  heart, 

which  he  likewise  laid  open  with  great  deoBterity. 

Addisom. 

Use  yourself  to  carve  adroitly  and  genteelly. 
Cbcsterfisld. 

CLOAK,  MASK,  BLIND,  VFJL. 

Thesb  are  figurative  terms,  expressive 
of  different  modes  of  intentionally  keep- 
ing something  from  the  view  of  others. 
They  are  borrowed  from  those  familiar 
objects  which  serve  similar  purposes  in 
common  life.  CLOAK  and  MASK  ex- 
press figuratively  and  properly  more  than 
BLIND  or  VEIL.  The  two  former  keep 
the  whole  object  out  of  sight;  the  two 
latter  only  partially  intercept  the  view. 
In  this  figurative  sense  they  are  all  em- 
ployed for  a  bad  purpose.  The  doak, 
the  mask,  and  the  blind  serve  to  deceive 
others;  the  veil  serves  to  deceive  one's 
self.  The  whole  or  any  part  of  a  char- 
acter may  be  concealed  by  a  Mind;  a 
part,  though  not  the  whole,  may  be  con- 
cealed by  a  mask.  A  blind  is  not  only 
employed  to  conceal  the  character,  but 
the  conduct  or  proceedings.  We  carry  a 
cloak  and  a  mask  about  with  us ;  but  a 
blind  is  something  external.  The  cloak, 
as  the  external  garment,  is  the  most  con- 
venient of  all  coverings  for  entirely  keep- 
ing concealed  what  we  do  not  wish  to  be 
seen ;  a  good  outward  deportment  serves 
as  a  doak  to  conceal  a  bad  character.  A 
mask  hides  only  the  face ;  a  mask,  there- 
fore, serves  to  conceal  only  as  much  as 
words  and  looks  can  effect  A  blind  is 
intended  to  shut  out  the  light  and  pre- 
vent observation;  whatever,  therefore, 
conceals  the  real  truth,  and  prevents  sus- 
picion by  a  false  exterior,  is  a  blind.  A 
veil  prevents  a  person  from  seeing  as 
well  as  being  seen ;  whatever,  therefore, 
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•bflcares  the  mental  sight  acts  as  a  veil 
to  the  mind^B  eye.  Religion  is  unfortu- 
nately the  object  which  may  serve  to 
doak  the  worst  of  purposes  and  the  worst 
of  characters :  its  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  all  men  makes  it  the  most  effectual 
passport  to  their  countenance  and  sanc- 
tion; and  its  external  observances  ren- 
der it  the  most  convenient  mode  of  pre- 
senting a  false  profession  to  the  eyes 
of  the  world :  those,  therefore,  who  set 
an  undue  value  on  the  ceremonial  part  of 
religion,  do  but  encourage  this  most  hei- 
nous of  all  sins,  by  suffering  themselves 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  (Sxtk  of  relig- 
ious hypocrisy.  False  friends  always 
wear  a  mask;  they  cover  a  malignant 
heart  under  the  smiles  and  endearments 
of  friendship.  Illicit  traders  mostly  make 
use  of  some  blind  to  facilitate  the  carry- 
ing on  their  nefarious  practices.  Among 
the  various  arts  resorted  to  in  the  me- 
tropolis by  the  needy  and  profligate,  none 
is  so  bad  as  that  which  is  made  to  be 
a  blind  for  the  practice  of  debauchery. 
Prejudice  and  passion  are  the  ordinary 
veils  which  obscure  the  judgment,  and 
prevent  it  from  distinguishing  the  truth. 

When  the  severity  of  manners  is  hypocritical, 
and  assumed  as  a  cloak  to  secret  indulgence,  it 
is  one  of  the  worst  prostitations  of  religion. 

Blaib. 
Thou  art  no  ruiBan,  who,  beneath  the  mask 
Of  social  commerce,  com*st  to  rob  their  wealth. 
THOMsoir. 

Those  who  are  bountiftil  to  crimes  will  be 
rigid  to  merit,  and  penurious  to  service.  Their 
penury  is  even  held  out  as  a  blind  and  cover  to 
their  prodigality.  Bdru. 

As  soon  as  that  mysterious  veil  which  covers 
fbtnrity  should  be  lifted  up,  all  the  gayety  of  life 
would  disappear ;  its  flattering  hopes,  its  pleas- 
ing iUnsions,  would  vanish,  and  nothing  bat  van- 


ity and  sadness  remain. 


Blair. 


TO  CLOG,  LOAD,  ENCUMBER. 

CLOG  is  probably  changed  from  dot 
or  dod^  signifying  to  put  a  heavy  lump  in 
the  way.  LOAD,  from  to  had,  in  Saxon 
ladenj  Dutch,  etc.,  laden,  signifies  to  bur- 
den with  a  load  ENCUMBER,  com- 
pounded of  en  or  in  and  owiber,  in  Ger- 
man kwnmer,  sorrow,  signifies  to  burden 
with  trouble. 

Cloff  is  figuratively  employed  for  what- 
ever impedes  the  motion  or  action  of  a 
thing,  drawn  from  the  familiar  object 
which  is  used  to  impede  the  motion  of 


animals :  load  is  used  for  whatever  occat 
sions  an  excess  of  weight,  or  materiahi. 
A  wheel  is  dogged,  or  a  machine  Is  dog* 
ged;  a  fire  may  be  haded  with  coals,  or  a 
picture  with  coloring.  The  stomach  and 
memory  may  be  either  dogged  or  had- 
ed: in  the  former  case  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  improper  food ;  and  in  the  second 
case  by  the  introduction  of  an  improper 
quantity.  A  memory  that  is  dogged  be- 
comes confused,  and  confounds  one  thing 
with  another ;  that  which  is  haded  loses 
the  impression  of  one  object  by  the  in- 
troduction of  another.  Chg  and  eneum' 
ber  have  the  common  signification  of  in- 
terrupting or  troubling  by  means  of  some- 
thing irrelevant.  Whatever  is  dogged 
has  scarcely  the  liberty  of  moving  at  all ; 
whatever  is  encumbered  moves  and  acts, 
but  with  difficulty.  When  the  roots  of 
plants  are  dogged  with  mould,  or  any  im- 
proper substance,  their  growth  is  almost 
stopped ;  weeds  and  noxious  plants  are 
encwnbrances  in  the  ground  where  flowers 
should  grow. 

Whatsoever  was  observed  by  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers, either  irregular  or  defective  in  the 
workings  of  the  mind,  was  all  charged  upon  the 
body  as  its  great  clog.  Soutb. 

Butler  gives  Hudibras  that  pedantic  ostenta^ 
tion  of  knowledge  which  has  no  relation  to  chiv- 
alry, and  loadslAxn  with  martial  encumbrances 
that  can  add  nothing  to  his  civil  dignity. 

JOHMSON. 

This  minority  is  great  and  formidable.  I  d« 
not  know  whether,  if  I  aimed  at  the  total  over 
throw  of  a  kingdom,  I  should  wish  to  be  eneuim> 
bsred  with  a  large  body  of  partisans.      Burkl 

CLOISTER,  CONVENT,  MONASTERY. 

CLOISTER,  in  French  chtire,  from  the 
word  dos,  close,  signifies  a  certain  close 
place  in  a  convent,  or  an  enclosure  of 
houses  for  canons,  or,  in  general,  a  relig- 
ious house.  CONVENT,  from  the  Lat- 
in conventus,  a  meeting,  and  convenio,  to 
come  together,  signifies  a  religious  as- 
sembly. MONASTERY,  in  French  mo- 
nastkre,  signifies  a  habitation  for  monks, 
from  the  Greek  uovoiy  alona 

The  proper  idea  of  doister  is  that  of 
seclusion ;  the  proper  idea  of  convent  is 
that  of  community;  the  proper  idea  of 
a  monastery  is  that  of  soUtude.  One  is 
shut  up  in  a  doister,  put  into  a  convent, 
and  retires  to  a  monastery.  Whoever 
wishes  to  take  an  absolute  leave  of  the 
world  shuts  himself  up  in  a  cloister  ;  who* 
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ever  wishes  to  attach  himself  to  a  com- 
munity that  has  renounced  all  commerce 
with  the  world  goes  into  a  convent ;  who- 
«yer  wishes  to  shun  all  human  inter- 
course retires  to  a  monasteiy.  In  the 
cloister  our  liberty  is  sacrificed;  iu  the 
convent  our  worldly  habits  are  renounced, 
and  those  of  a  regular  religious  commu- 
nity being  adopted,  we  submit  to  the 
yoke  of  established  orders :  in  a  nunuw- 
tery  we  impose  a  sort  of  voluntary  exile 
upon  ourselYcs ;  we  live  with  the  view  of 
living  only  to  Grod.  In  the  ancient  and 
true  numanteries  the  members  divided 
their  time  between  contemplation  and 
Ubor;  but  as  population  increased,  and 
towns  multiplied,  monasteries  were,  prop- 
erly speaking,  succeeded  by  convents.  In 
ordinary  discourse  cloister  is  employed  in 
an  absolute  and  indefinite  manner:  we 
speak  of  the  cloister  to  designate  a  monas- 
tic state ;  as  entering  a  dmster;  burying 
one^s  self  in  a  defter;  penances  and 
mortifications  are  practised  in  a  doister. 
It  is  not  the  same  thing  when  we  speak 
of  the  cloister  of  the  Benedictines  and  of 
their  monastery;  or  the  doister  of  the 
Capuchins  and  their  convent. 

Some  solitary  cloister  will  I  choose. 
And  there  with  holy  virgins  live  immar'd. 

Drtdsv. 

Nor  were  the  new  abbots  less  industrious  to 
stock  their  convsfUt  with  foreigners.  TTawHm. 

Besides  independent  fbundatious,  which  were 
opened  for  the  reception  of  foreign  monks  in 
preference  to  the  natives,  a  considerable  number 
of  religious  houses  were  built  and  endowed  as 
cells  to  different  monasteries  abroad. 

List  op  English  Monasteriis. 

CrX)8E,  COMPACT. 

CLOSE  is  from  the  French  dos^  and 
Latin  dausuSy  the  participle  of  daudo,  to 
shut.  COMPACT,  in  Latin  eompactns, 
participle  of  comjnngOy  to  fix  or  join  in, 
signifies  jointed  close  together. 

Proximity  is  expressed  by  both  these 
terms;  the  former  in  a  general  and  the 
latter  in  a  restricted  sense.  Two  bodies 
may  be  dose  to  each  other,  but  a  body  is 
compact  with  regard  to  itself.  Contact 
is  not  essential  to  constitute  closeness; 
but  a  perfect  adhesion  of  all  the  parts  of 
a  body  is  essential  to  produce  compact- 
ness. Lines  are  dose  to  each  other  that 
are  separated  but  by  a  small  space; 
things  are  rolled  together  in  a  compact 


form  that  are  brought  within  the  6mall< 
est  possible  space. 

To  right  and  left  the  martial  wings  display 
Their  shining  arms,  and  stand  in  close  array ; 
Though  weaSc  their  spears,  though  dwarfish  be 

their  height. 
Compact  they  move,  the  bulwark  of  the  fight. 
Sia  W.  Jones. 

CLOSE,  NEAR,  NIGH. 

CLOSE,  V.  Close,  compact.  NEAR  and 
NIGH  are  in  Saxon  near,  neah,  German, 
etc.,  fioA. 

Close  is  more  definite  than  near,  houses 
stand  dose  to  each  other  which  are  al- 
most joined ;  men  stand  dose  when  they 
touch  each  other ;  objects  are  near  which 
are  within  sight ;  persons  are  near  each 
other  when  they  can  converse  together. 
Necnr  and  niyh,  which  are  but  variations 
of  each  other  in  etymology,  admit  of  lit- 
tle or  no  difference  in  their  use;  the 
former,  however,  is  the  most  general. 
People  live  near  each  other  who  are  in 
the  same  street ;  they  live  dose  to  each 
other  when  their  houses  are  adjoining. 
Close  is  annexed  as  an  adjective ;  near  is 
employed  only  as  an  adverb  or  preposi- 
tion. We  speak  of  dose  ranks  or  dose 
lines ;  but  not  near  ranks  or  near  Imes. 

Th'  unwearied  watch  ttieir  listening  leaders  keep. 
And,  couching  close,  repel  invading  sleep. 

Pope. 
O  flriend  I  Ulysses'  shouts  invade  my  ear ; 
Distress'd  he  seems,  and  no  assistance  near. 

Ton. 

From  the  red  field  their  scatier'd  bodies  bear, 
And  ntQh  the  fleet  a  funeral  structure  rear. 

Pope. 

TO  CLOSE,  SHUT. 

CLOSE,  V.  Close,  compact.  SHUT  is  in 
Saxon  scuttan,  Dutch  schutten,  Hebrew 
satem. 

To  dose  signifies  simply  to  put  «lose 
together ;  skid  to  stop  or  prevent  admit- 
tance ;  dosing  is  therefore  a  partial  shut- 
ting,  and  shutting  a  complete  closing:  as 
to  close  a  door  or  window  is  to  put  it  par- 
tially to,  as  distinguished  from  shutting 
it,  t.  e.,  shutting  it  dose.  The  eyes  are 
shut  by  closing  the  eyelids,  and  the  mouth 
is  shiU  by  closing  the  lips;  and  by  the 
figure  of  metonymy  to  cfo»«  may  there- 
fore often  be  substituted  for  shut:  as  to 
dose  the  eyes,  to  dose  the  mouth,  partio* 
ularly  in  poetry. 
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Soon  8h«]I  the  dira  SeragUo*8  horrid  gitof 
C3oM  like  tho  eternal  ban  of  death  upon  thee. 


There  is,  howeyer,  a  further  distinctioii 
between  theee  two  words :  to  dote  prop- 
erly denotes  the  bringing  anjrthing  doie, 
and  ma  J,  therefore,  be  applied  to  any 
opening  or  cavity  which  may  thus  be 
filled  up  or  ooTered  over  for  a  permanen- 
cy;  as  to  eUme  a  wound,  to  elo§e  the  en- 
trance to  any  place ;  but  Bhuttinff  implies 
merely  an  occasional  stoppage  of  an  en- 
trance by  that  which  is  movable :  what- 
ever is  tkut  may  be  opened  in  this  sense ; 
not  only  a  door,  a  book,  or  a  box,  may  be 
t/uU,  but  also  the  ears  may  be  ahtU.  In 
familiar  language  it  is  usual  to  speak  of 
cUmng  a  scene,  for  putting  an  end  to  it ; 
but  in  poetry  the  term  thit  may  without 
impropriety  be  used  in  the  same  sense. 

Behold,  fond  men ! 
See  here  thy  pictar'd  life :  pass  acme  few  yean. 
Thy  flowertaig   spring,  thy    snmmer'a   ardent 

strength, 
Thy  sober  aatnmn  feding  Into  age, 
And  pale  conclndhig  winter  comes  at  last, 
And  sAttfe  the  scene.  Thoioov. 

TO  CLOSE,  CONCLUDE,  FINISH. 

To  CLOSE  (v.  To  dose,  shut)  is  to  bring 
toward  an  end ;  to  CONCLUDE,  from  eon 
and  dudoj  or  daudo,  to  shut,  t.  0.,  to  shut 
together,  signifies  to  bring  actually  to  an 
end :  FINISH,  in  Latin  faUo  and  finis,  an 
end,  siniifies  also  literally  to  bring  to  an 
end.  The  idea  of  putting  an  end  to  a 
thing  is  common  to  these  terms,  but  they 
differ  in  the  circumstances  of  the  action. 
To  do9e  is  the  most  indefinite  of  the  three. 
We  may  close  at  any  point  by  simply 
ceasing  to  have  any  more  to  do  with  it ; 
but  we  eondttde  in  a  definite  and  positive 
manner.  Want  of  time  may  compel  us 
to  dose  a  letter  before  we  have  said  all 
we  wish  to  say ;  a  letter  is  commonly  eon- 
duded  with  expressions  of  kindness  or 
courtesy.  Whatever  admits  of  being  dis- 
continued is  properly  said  to  be  t&sed  ; 
as  to  c2oM  a  procession,  entertainment, 
and  the  like. 

The  great  procession,  that  closes  the  festiva], 
tegan  at  ton  o'clock.  BaTnoKS. 

So  to  dose  life,  a  career,  etc. 

Destmction  hangs  on  erery  word  we  speak, 
On  every  thought,  till  the  conchiding  stroke 
I>eternilne9  all,  and  eloses  our  design. 

Addison. 


Whatever  is  brought  to  the  last  or  the 
desired  point  is  properly  said  to  be  eon^ 
duded;  as  to  eofidms  a  speech,  a  narra- 
tive, a  business,  and  the  like. 

My  ion's  account  was  too  long  to  be  delivered 

at  once :  the  first  part  of  it  was  begun  that  night, 

'  and  he  was  eoneiuding  the  rest  after  dinner  the 

.  next  day,  when  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Thomhiirs 

equipage  at  the  door  seemed  to  make  a  pause  in 

the  general  satlslhctioo.  Goldsioth. 

To  «mdude  is  to  bring  to  an  end  by 
determination ;  to  finish  is  to  bring  to  an 
end  by  completion:  what  is  settled  by 
arrangement  and  deliberation  is  proper- 
ly eonduded;  what  is  beeun  on  a  certain 
plan  is  said  to  be  finishM. 

A  marriage  was  proposed  between  them,  and 
at  length  eanolvded.  SracTAToa. 

The  great  work  of  which  Justinian  has  the  cred« 
it,  although  it  comprehends  the  whole  system  of 
Jurisprudence,  wujinishsd,  we  are  told,  in  three 
years.  Sia  W.  Jons. 

COADJUTOR,  ASSISTANT. 

COADJUTOR,  compounded  of  eo  or 
eon  and  adjtUor,  a  helper,  signifies  a  fel- 
low-laborer. ASSISTANT  signifies  prop- 
erly one  that  astuts  or  takes  a  part 

A  coadjutor  is  more  noble  than  an  09- 
siatant:  the  latter  is  mostly  in  a  subordi- 
nate station,  but  the  former  is  an  equal ; 
the  latter  performs  menial  offices  in  the 
minor  concerns  of  life,  and  a  subordinate 
'  part  at  all  times ;  the  former  labors  con- 
I  jointly  in  some  concern  of  common  inter- 
I  est  and  great  importance.    An  astUtanl 
I  is  engag^  for  a  compensation ;  a  coadju- 
!  tor  is  a  voluntary  fellow-laborer.     In  ev- 
'  ery  public  concern  where  the  purnoses  of 
!  charity  or  religion  are  to  be  promoted, 
I  coadjutors  often  effect  more  than  the 
I  original  promoters :  in  the  medical  and 
scholastic  professions  asManls  are  indis- 
I  pensable  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  busi- 
ness.    Coadjutors  ought  to  be  sealous 
and  unanimous;  amtttanU  ought  to  be 
assiduous  and  faithful 

AdTioes  flnoip  Vienna  import  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Salzburg  is  dead,  who  is  succeeded  by 
Count  Harrach,  formerly  Bishop  of  Vleana,  and 
fbr  these  three  last  years  coadjxUor  to  the  said 
Archbishop.  Stbble. 

As  fbr  yon,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  my  aasUU 
ants  and  grand  Juries,  I  have  made  choice  of  you 
on  my  right  hand,  because  I  know  you  to  be  very 
Jealous  of  your  honor;  and  you  on  my  left,  be- 
cause I  know  you  are  very  much  concerned  for 
the  reputation  of  others.  Addison. 
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COABflS,  BOUQH,  RUDK. 

GOABSE,  probably  from  th«  Gothic 
iawridt^  heavy,  answering  to  our  word 
^ron,  and  the  Latin  gtwnM.  ROUGH, 
in  Saxon  hruh,  German  rouA,  roh^  etc. 
RUDE,  in  Latin  rudisy  changed  from  rttu- 
di$j  comes  from  pa^o^j  a  twig,  signifying 
unpeeled. 

These  epithets  are  equally  applied  to 
what  is  not  polished  by  art.  In  the 
proper  sense  coane  refers  to  the  compo- 
sition and  materials  of  bodies,  as  eoarte 
bread,  eoarte  meat,  eoarte  cloth ;  rough 
respects  the  surface  of  bodies,  as  rough 
wood  and  rough  skin ;  rude  respects  the 
make  or  fashion  of  things,  as  a  rude  bark, 
a  rude  utensil.  Ooarte  is  opposed  to  fine, 
rough  to  smooth,  rude  to  polished. 

In  the  figurative  application  they  are 
distinguisheid  in  a  similar  manner :  eoarae 
language  is  used  by  persons  of  naturally 
eoarde  feeling ;  rough  language  by  those 
whose  tempers  are  either  natarally  or  oc- 
casionally rough;  rude  language  by  tihoee 
who  are  ignorant  of  any  better. 

The  flneneas  and  delicscy  of  perception  which 
the  man  of  taste  acqnfavs  may  be  more  liable  to 
Irritation  than  the  AK>rff«r  feelings  of  minda  less 
cnltiTated.  Cbaio. 

This  is  some  fellow, 
Who,  haling  been  praia'd  for  bluntness,  doth  af- 
fect 
A  sancy  rouQhne$i.  Sbazspiars. 

Is  it  In  destroying  and  palltaig  down  that  skill 
la  displayed  ?  the  shallowest  onderstandlng,  the 
rudut  hand,  is  more  than  eqoal  to  that  task. 

BUISB. 

TO  COAX,  WHEEDLE,  CAJOLE,  FAWN. 

COAX  probably  comes  from  coke,  a 
simpleton,  signifying  to  treat  as  a  simple- 
ton. WHEEDLE  is  a  frequenUtire  of 
wheels  signifying  to  come  round  a  person 
with  smooth  art  CAJOLE,  in  French 
eajoUty  is  probably  connected  with  guU, 
in  old  Frcaich  gmller,  with  the  Armoric 
eangeoHr,  To  FAWN,  from  the  noun 
/awn^  signifies  to  act  or  move  like  a 
/aum. 

The  idea  of  using  mean  arts  to  turn 
people  to  one's  selfish  purposes  is  com- 
mon to  all  these  terms :  coax  has  some- 
thing childish  in  it;  wheedle  and  eajoie 
that  which  is  knavish ;  fawn  tibat  which 
is  servile.  The  act  of  coaxing  consists  of 
urgent  entreaty  and  whining  supplica- 
tion; the  act  of  wheedling  consists  of 


smooth  and  winning  entreaty;  ayoling 
consists  mostly  of  trickery  and  strata- 
gem,  disguised  under  a  soft  address  and 
insinuating  manners ;  the  act  of  fawning 
consists  of  supplicant  grimace  and  antics, 
such  as  characterize  the  little  animal  from 
which  it  derives  its  name :  children  coax 
their  parents  in  order  to  obtain  their 
wishes ;  the  greedy  and  covetous  wheedle 
those  of  an  easy  temper ;  knaves  cajole 
the  simple  and  unsuspecting;  parasites 
fawn  upon  those  who  have  Uie  power  to 
contribute  to  their  eratifications :  coax- 
ing is  mostly  resorted  to  by  inferiors  to- 
ward those  on  whom  they  are  dependent ; 
wheedUna  and  ceding  are  low  practices 
confined  to  the  baser  sort  of  men  with 
each  other;  fawning^  though  not  less 
mean  and  disgraceful  than  the  above- 
mentioned  vices,  is  commonly  practised 
only  in  the  higher  walks,  where  men  of 
base  character,  though  not  mean  educa* 
tion,  come  in  connection  with  the  great. 

The  nnrse  had  changed  her  note,  she  was  nnz< 
sling  and  coaming  the  child;  ** That's  a  good 
dear/'  says  she.  L'EsTBAiioa. 

Regnlns  gave  his  son  his  ftvedom  in  order  to 
entitle  him  to  the  estate  left  him  by  his  mother, 
and  when  he  got  Into  possession  of  it  endeavored 
(as  the  character  of  the  man  made  it  generally 
believed)  to  wheedle  him  oat  of  it  by  the  most 
indecent  complaisance. 

Mbjcoir's  Littbbs  op  Plivt. 

I  must  grant  it  a  jnst  Judgment  upon  poets, 
that  they,  whose  chief  pretence  is  wit,  shonld  be 
treated  as  they  themselves  treat  fbols,  that  is,  be 
cajoled  with  praises.  Pora. 

Unhappy  he 
Who,  scomfhl  of  the  flatterer's  fauming  art, 
Dreads  even  to  pour  his  gratitude  of  heart. 

AaiisTBOiro. 

TO  COERCE,  lifiSTRAIN. 

COERCE,  in  Latm  ooerceo,  that  is,  con 
and  arceo^  signifies  to  drive  into  conform- 
ity. RESTRAIN  is  a  variation  of  reetriet 
{v.  To  bind). 

Coercion  is  a  species  of  restraint :  we 
always  restrain  or  intend  to  restrain  when 
we  coerce;  but  we  do  not  always  coerce 
when  we  restrain:  coercion  always  com- 
prehends the  idea  of  force,  reiftrain  that 
of  simply  keeping  under  or  back :  coer- 
cion is  always  an  external  application; 
restraint  either  external  or  internal:  a 
person  is  coerced  by  others  only ;  he  may 
be  restrained  by  himself  as  well  as  oth- 
ers. Coercion  acts  by  a  direct  applica' 
tion,  it  opposes  force  to  resistance;  r# 
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ttraint  acts  indirectly  to  the  prevention 
of  an  act:  the  law  restrains  all  men  in 
their  actions  more  or  less ;  it  coerces  those 
who  attempt  to  violate  it ;  the  unruly  will 
is  coerced;  the  improper  will  is  restrain' 
ed.  Coercion  is  exercised ;  restraint  is  im- 
posed :  punishment,  threats,  or  any  actual 
exercise  of  authority,  coerces  ;  fear,  shame, 
or  a  remonstrance  from  others,  restrains. 

Without  coercive  power  all  goyemment  Ib  but 
toothlest  and  precarious,  and  does  not  bo  much 
command  as  beg  obedience.  South. 

The  enmity  of  some  men  against  goodness  is  so 
riolent  and  implacable,  that  no  innocency,  no  ex- 
cellence of  goodness,  how  great  soerer,  can  re- 
strain their  malice.  Tillotbon. 

COEVAL,  CONTEMPORARY. 

COEVAL,  from  the  Latin  avum^  an 
age,  signifies  of  the  same  age.  CON- 
TEMPORARY, from  tempuSf  signifies  of 
the  same  time. 

An  age  is  a  specifically  long  space  of 
time ;  a  time  is  indefinite ;  hence  the  ap- 
plication of  the  terms  to  things  in  the 
first  case  and  to  persons  in  the  second : 
the  dispersion  of  mankind  and  the  con- 
fusion of  languages  were  coeval  with  the 
building  of  the  tower  of  Babel ;  Addison 
was  contemporan/  with  Swift  and  Pope. 

The  passion  of  fear  seema  coeval  with  our  nat- 
ure. Cmi^EaLAND. 

If  the  elder  Orpheus  was  the  disciple  of  Linus, 
he  must  have  been  of  too  early  an  age  to  have 
been  contemporary  with  Hercules ;  for  Orpheus 
As  placed  eleven  ages  before  the  siege  of  Troy. 

CuMBSRXJlirD. 

COGENT,  FORCIBLE;  STRONG. 

COGENT,  from  the  Latin  cogo,  to  com- 
pel; and  FORCIBLE,  from  the  verb  to 
force,  have  equally  the  sense  of  acting 
by  force.  STRONG  is  here  figuratively 
employed  for  that  species  of  strength 
which  is  connected  with  the  mind. 

Cogency  applies  to  reasons  individually 
considered :  force  and  strength  to  modes 
of  reasoning  or  expression:  cogent  rea- 
sons impel  to  decisive  conduct;  strong 
conviction  is  produced  by  forcible  reason- 
ing conveyed  in  strong  language :  changes 
of  any  kind  are  so  seldom  attended  with 
benefit  to  society,  that  a  legislator  will  be 
cautious  not  to  adopt  them  without  the 
most  cogent  reasons ;  the  important  truths 
of  Christianity  cannot  be  presented  from 
the  pulpit  too  forcibly  to  the  minds  of 


men.  Accuracy  and  strength  are  seldom 
associated  in  the  same  mind ;  those  who 
accustom  themselves  to  strong  language 
are  not  very  scrupulous  about  the  cor. 
rectness  of  their  assertions. 

Upon  men  intent  only  upon  truth,  the  art  of 
an  orator  has  little  power ;  a  credible  testimony, 
or  a  cogent  argument,  will  overcome  all  the  art 
of  modulation  and  all  the  violence  of  contortion. 

JOHMSOM. 

The  ingenious  author  Just  mentioned  assured 
me  that  the  Turkish  satires  of  Ruhi  Bag-dadi 
were  rerf  forcible.  Sib  W.  Jokes. 

Such  Is  the  censure  of  Dennis.  There  is,  as 
Dryden  expresses  it,  perhaps  *'  too  much  horse- 
play in  his  raillery ;"  but  if  his  Jests  are  coarse, 
his  arguments  are  strong.  Johmbom. 

COLLEAGUE,  PARTNER. 

COLLEAGUE,  in  French  eo%«e,  Lat- 
in collegck,  compounded  of  cd  or  con  and 
legaiuSj  sent,  signifies  sent  or  employed 
upon  the  same  business.  PARTNER, 
from  the  word  part,  signifies  one  having 
ajETor/ or  share. 

Colleague  is  more  noble  than  partner: 
men  in  the  highest  offices  are  coueagues; 
tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  subordinate 
persons,  Are  partners:  every  Roman  Con- 
sul  had  a  cmleagne;  every  workman  has 
commonly  a  partner.  Colleague  is  used 
only  with  regard  to  community  of  office ; 
partner  is  most  generally  used  with  re- 
gard to  community  of  interest :  whenever 
two  persons  are  employed  to  act  togeth- 
er on  the  same  business  they  stand  in 
the  relation  of  eoUeagties  to  each  other ; 
whenever  two  persons  unite  their  en- 
deavors either  in  trade  or  in  games,  or 
the  business  of  life,  they  are  denominated 
partners:  ministers,  judges,  commission- 
ers, and  plenipotentiaries,  are  colleagues; 
bankers,  merchants,  chess-players,  card- 
players,  and  the  like,  hskve  partners. 

But  from  this  day's  decision,  flrom  the  choic* 
Of  his  first  colleagues^  shall  succeeding  times 
Of  Edward  Judge,  and  on  his  fkme  pronounce. 

WWT. 

And  lo  I  sad  partner  of  the  general  care, 
Weary  and  faint  I  drive  my  goats  afkr. 

Warton. 

TO  COLOR,  DYE,  TINGE,  STAIN. 

To  COLOR,  in  Latin  color,  probably 
from  colo,  to  adorn,  and  the  Hebrew  hi- 
M,  to  paint,  signifies  to  put  color  on  or 
give  a  color  to  a  thing.  To  DTE,  in  Sax- 
on dsagan^  a  variation  of  tinge^  signifies 
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to  imbae  with  a  color.  To  TINGE,  in 
Latin  Hnffo,  and  Greek  rtyyuy  to  sprinkle, 
Bignifies  to  touch  lightly  with  a  color. 
STAIN,  in  French  detieindre,  a  variation 
of  tinffe^  signifies  to  put  a  color  on  in  a 
bad  manner,  or  give  a  bad  color. 

To  color,  which  is  the  most  indefinite 
of  these  terms,  is  employed  technically 
for  putting  a  cohr  on  a  thing ;  as  to  co^ 
or  a  drawing. 

In  artftil  contest  let  oar  warlike  train 
Move  well-directed  o'er  the  colored  plain. 

Sib  W.  Jonh. 

But  to  color,  m  the  general  sense  of 
giving  color,  may  be  applied  to  physical 
objects ;  as  to  color  the  cheeks. 

That  chiVUah  coloring  ot  her  cheeks  is  now 
i#  nngraoefkil  as  that  shape  would  hare  been 
when  her  fact  wore  its  real  countenance. 

Stbblb. 

More  commonly,  however,  to  moral  ob- 
jects; as  to  color  a  description  with  the 
introduction  of  strong  figures,  strong 
facts,  or  strong  descriptions, -etc. 

There  is  a  kind  of  confession  in  your  looks 
which  70nr  modesties  have  not  crait  enough  to 

color.  SRAKSPEAaS. 

To  (fy«  is  a  process  of  art,  as  in  the 
dyeing  of  cloth,  but  the  term  is  applied 
to  objects  generally  in  the  sense  of  im- 
buing with  any  substance  so  as  to  change 
the  color. 

With  mutual  blood  the  Auaonian  soil  is  dyed. 
While  on  its  borders  each  theh:  claim  decide. 

Dbtdbn. 

To  tinge  may  be  applied  to  ordinary 
objects;  as  to  tinge  a  painting  with  blue 
by  way  of  intermixing  colors ;  but  it  is 
most  appropriately  used  in  poetry. 

Now  deeper  blushes  tinged  the  glowing  skv, 
And  evening  raisM  her  silver  lamp  on  high. 

Sib  W.  Jokes. 
Or  to  moral  objects. 

Devotion  seldom  dies  in  a  mind  that  has  re- 
ceived an  early  tineAwrt  of  it.  Addison. 

To  sUdn  is  used  in  its  proper  sense 
when  applied  to  common  objects ;  as  to 
stotn  a  painting  by  puttiag  blue  instead 
of  red,  or  to  stain  anything  by  giving  it 
an  unnatural  color. 

We  had  the  fortune  to  see  what  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  the  occasion  of  that  opinion  which 
Lndan  relates  concerning  this  river  (Adonis), 
that  is,  that  this  stream  «t  certain  sevQns  of  the 


year  It  of  a  bloody  coior;  something  like  thtt 
we  actually  saw  come  to  pass,  fbr  the  water  wat 
Vtainsd  wtth  redness.  Maiwdbbix. 

Whence  it  has  also  a  moral  application 
in  the  sense  of  Uking  away  the  purity 
from  a  thing ;  as  to  iAain  the  reputation 
or  character. 

COLOR,  HUB,  TINT. 

COLOR  (».  To  color);  HUE,  in  Saxon 
%«,  is  probably  connected  with  eye  or 
view;  and  TINT,  from  tinge  (v.  To  color), 
ai*e  but  modes  of  color;  the  former  of 
which  expresses  a  faint  or  blended  color; 
the  latter  a  shade  of  color.  Between  the 
colors  of  black  and  brown,  as  of  all  other 
leading  colors,  there  are  various  hvee  and 
tints,  by  the  due  intermixture  of  which 
natural  objects  are  rendered  beautiful 

Ker  color  chang'd,  her  ikoe  was  not  the  same. 
And  hollow  groans  from  her  deep  spirit  came. 

.   -  DBTDlir. 

Infinite  numbers,  delicacies,  smell. 

With  AuM  on  AiM«,  expression  cannot  paint 

The  breadth  of  nature,  and  her  endless  bloom. 

TROMioir, 
Among  them  shejls  of  many  a  Hn*  appear. 
The  heart  of  Venus,  and  her  pearly  ear. 

Sib  W.  Jom. 

COLORABLE,  SPECIOUS,  OSTENSIJBLB, 
PLAUSIBLE,  FEASIBLE. 

COLORABLE,  from  to  color  or  tingt 
(v.  To  color),  expresses  the  quality  ol 
being  able  to  give  a  fair  appearance. 
SPECIOUS,  from  the  Latin  ipecio,  to  see, 
signifies  the  quality  of  looking  as  it 
ought.  OSTENSIBLE,  from  the  Latin 
ostendo,  to  show,  signifies  the  quality  of 
being  able  or  fit  to  be  shown  or  seen, 
PLAUSIBLE,  from  plaudo,  to  clap  or 
make  a  noise,  signifies  the  quality  of 
sounding  as  it  ought.  FEASIBLE,  from 
the  French  /aire,  and  Latin  /ado,  to  da, 
signifies  literally  doable;  and  denotM 
seemingly  practicable. 

The  first  three  of  these  words  are  fig. 
ures  of  speech  drawn  from  what  natural- 
ly pleases  the  eye;  plausible  is  drawn 
from  what  pleases  the  ear:  fettsible  takes 
its  signification  from  what  meets  the 
judgment  or  conviction.  What  is  color 
able  has  an  aspect  or  face  upon  it  that 
lulls  suspicion  and  affords  satisfaction; 
what  is  specious  has  a  fair  outside  when 
contrasted  with  that  which  it  may  pos- 
sibly conc^l ;  what  is  ostenfible  \»  tkal 
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which  presents  such  an  appearance  as 
may  serve  for  an  indication  of  something 
real :  what  ispUgutible  is  that  which  meets 
the  understanding  merely  through  the 
ear ;  that  which  is  featMe  recommends 
itself  from  its  intrinsic  value  rather  than 
from  any  representation  given  of  it.  A 
pretence  is  eolcnMe  when  it  has  the  color 
of  truth  impressed  upon  it ;  it  is  tpecUnu 
when  its  fallacy  is  easily  discernible 
through  the  thin  guise  it  wears ;  a  mo- 
tive is  oatengible  which  is  the  one  soonest 
to  be  discovered ;  an  excuse  is  platisible 
when  the  well-connected  narrative  of  the 
maker  impresses  a  belief  of  its  justice : 
a  plan  is  feaaiUe  which  recommends  it- 
self as  fit  to  be  put  in  execution. 

All  hia  (James  I.  of  ScotlanC's)  acqniBitions, 
however  fatal  to  the  body  of  the  nobles,  had  been 
gained  by  attacks  npon  Indlrldiials ;  and  being 
ioonded  on  drciinutances  peculiar  to  the  persons 
who  suffered,  might  excite  murmurs  and  appre- 
hensions, but  afforded  no  colorable  pretext  fbr 
a  general  rebellion.  RoBsmioif. 

The  guardian  directs  one  of  his  pupils  to  think 
with  the  wise,  but  speak  with  the  vulgar.  This 
is  a  precept  ttpeotout  enough,  but  not  always 
practicable.  Johmsoh. 

What  is  truly  astonishing,  the  partisans  of 
those  two  opposite  systems  were  at  onoe  preva- 
lent and  at  once  employed,  the  one  ottonHbly, 
the  other  secretly,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  X  v.  BcriKn. 

In  this  superficial  way  Indeed  the  mind  is  ca- 
pable of  more  variety  of  pkmtibU  talk,  but  is 
not  enlarged  as  it  should  be  in  its  knowledge. 

Locks. 

It  is  some  years  since  I  thought  the  matter 
feaaibU,  that  if  I  could  by  an  exact  time-keeper 
find  in  any  part  of  the  world  what  o*  clock  it  is 
at  Dover  and  at  the  same  time  where  the  ship 
is,  the  problem  is  solved.  AaacTHHor. 

TO  COMBAT,  OPPOSB. 

CX)MBAT,  from  the  French  combattre, 
to  fight  together,  is  used  figuratively  in 
the  same  sense  with  regard  to  matters 
of  opinion.  OPPOSE,  in  French  opposer^ 
Latin  opposuiy  perfect  of  oppono^  to  op- 
pose, compounded  of  ob  and  pono,  to 
place  one*8  self  in  the  way,  signifies  to 
set  one's  self  against  another. 

Combat  is  properly  a  species  of  op- 
poting;  one  always  opposes  in  combaiinffy 
though  not  vice  versa.  To  combat  is  used 
in  regard  to  speculative  matters:  of?pose 
in  regard  to  private  and  personal  con- 
cerns. A  person's  positions  are  wnibated^ 
his  interests  or  his  measures  are  opposed. 
The  Christian  eon^b<U9  the  crroneor    doc- 


trines of  the  infidel  with  no  other  weapon 
than  that  of  argument ;  the  sophist  op- 
poses  Christianity  with  ridicule  and  mis' 
representation.  The  most  laudable  use 
to  which  knowledge  can  be  converted  is 
to  combat  error  wherever  it  presents  it- 
self ;  but  there  are  too  many,  particularly 
in  the  present  day,  who  employ  the  little 
pittance  of  knowledge  which  they  have 
collected  to  no  better  purpose  than  to 
oppose  everything  that  is  ^ood,  and  excite 
the  same  spirit  of  oppoeiium  in  others. 

When  fierce  temptation,  seoonded  within 
By  traitor  appetite,  and  armed  with  darts 
Tempered  in  hell,  invades  the  throbbing  breast, 
To  combat  may  be  gl<»1ooa,  and  success 
Perhaps  may  crown  us,  but  to  fly  is  safe. 

Cow 


Though  various  Ibes  against  the  truth  combine. 
Pride  above  all  opposes  her  design.       €k>wrsa. 

COMBATANT,  CHAMPION. 

COMBATANT,  from  to  combat,  marks 
any  one  that  engages  in  Kcombat.  CHAM- 
PION, French  <£ampiony  Saxon  cen^^ 
German  kaempe,  signifies  originally  a  sol- 
dier or  fighter,  from  the  Latin  eampus^  a 
field  of  battle. 

A  combatant  fights  for  himself  and  for 
victory ;  a  champion  fights  either  for  an- 
other, or  in  another^s  cause.  The  word 
combatant  has  always  relation  to  some 
actual  engagement;  (^tampion  may  be 
employed  for  one  ready  to  be  engaged, 
or  in  the  habits  of  being  engaged.  The 
combatants  in  the  Olympic  games  used  to 
contend  for  a  prize ;  the  Roman  gladia- 
tora  were  combatants  who  fought  for  their 
lives :  when  knight-errantry  was  in  fash- 
ion there  were  c/umynans  of  all  descrip- 
tions, duanpions  in  behalf  of  distressed 
females,  ehampiows  in  behalf  of  the  in- 
jured and  oppressed,  or  champUmM  in  be- 
half of  aggrieved  princes.  The  mere  act 
of  fighting  constitutes  a  combatant;  the 
act  of  standing  up  in  another^s  defence 
at  a  personal  risk  constitutes  the  cham- 
pion. Animals  have  their  combats,  and 
consequently  are  combatants;  but  they 
are  seldom  champimis.  There  may  be 
champions  for  causes  as  well  as  persons, 
and  for  bad  as  well  as  good  causes ;  as 
champions  for  liberty,  for  infidelity,  and 
for  Christianity. 

Conscious  that  I  do  not  possess  the  strength,  1 
shall  not  assume  the  Importance  of  a  ehamplon  ; 
and  as  I  am  not  of  dignity  enough  to  be  angry,  I 
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tball  kMp  my  temper  and  my  ditt«noe  too,  sklr- 
mieliiiig  Uke  those  iiuigiiiflcaiit  gentry  who  pUy 
the  pert  of  teaierB  In  the  Spenish  buU-flghts  while 
bolder  eombakmtt  engage  him  at  the  point  of 
hiahonu.  Cummmklaikd. 

In  battle  every  man  should  light  as  if  he  was 
the  single  eKampion,  JoHMaoK. 

COBfBIKATIONy  CABAL,  PLOT,  CON- 
SPIRACY. 

COMBINATION,  v.  Aatociation,  eomU- 
nation.  CABAL,  in  French  cabale^  comes 
from  the  Hebrew  kabala^  signifying  a  se- 
cret science  pretended  to  by  the  Jewish 
rabbi,  whence  it  is  applied  to  any  associa- 
tion that  has  a  pretended  secret.  PLOT, 
in  French  compht^  is  derived,  Uke  the 
word  eomjdieaie,  from  the  Latin  pUco,  to 
entangle,  signifying  any  intricate  or  dark 
concern.  CONSPIRACY,  m  French  eon. 
itpiraiion,  from  con  and  «pcro,  to  breathe 
together,  signifi^  the  having  one  spirit. 

An  association  for  a  bad  purpose  is 
the  idea  common  to  all  these  terms,  and 
peculiar  to  eombmaiion,  A  eominnoHon 
may  be  either  secret  or  open,  but  secrecy 
forms  a  necessary  part  in  the  significa- 
tion of  the  other  terms ;  a  cabal  is  secret 
as  to  its  end ;  a  ploi  and  eon^raey  are 
secret,  both  as  to  the  means  and  the  end. 
CombtMUion  is  the  close  adherence  of 
many  for  their  mutual  defence  in  obtain- 
ing their  demands,  or  resisting  the  claims 
of  others.  A  cabal  is  the  intrigue  of  a 
party  or  faction,  formed  by  cunnhig  prac- 
tices in  order  to  give  a  turn  to  the  course 
ot  things  to  their  own  advantage:  the 
natural  and  ruling  idea  in  cabal  is  that  of 
assembling  a  number,  and  manoeuvring 
secretly  with  address.  A  ploi  3  a  clan- 
destine union  of  some  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  mischief :  the  ruling  idea  in  a 
plot  is  that  of  a  complicated  enterprise 
formed  in  secret,  by  two  or  more  persons. 
A  contpiracy  is  a  general  intelligence 
among  persons  united  to  effect  some  se- 
rious change :  the  ruling  and  natural  idea 
in  this  word  is  that  of  unanimity  and  con- 
cert in  the  prosecution  of  a  plan. 

Soverelicns  will  consider  those  as  traitors  who 
aim  at  their  destmction  by  leading  their  easy 
good-natare  nnder  specious  pretences  to  admit 
eombinatiotiM  of  bold  and  fiUthless  men  into  a 
participation  of  their  power.  BuaKz. 

I  see  yon  oonrt  the  crowd, 
When,  with  the  shouts  of  the  rebellious  rabble, 
I  see  yott  borne  on  shoulders  to  oabaU. 

DSTOEW. 


Oh  I  think  '^'hat  anxious  moments  pass  between 
The  Urth  ot  plots  and  their  hut  &tal  perioda. 

Addoon. 
Those  who  are  subjectad  to  wrong  nnder  mul< 
titudea  seem  deserted  by  mankind,  and  overpew. 
ered  by  a  oofMpiraov  of  their  whole  spades. 

Buaas. 

TO  COME,  ABBIYB. 

COME  is  general ;  ARRIVE  is  partic 
ular. 

Persons  or  things  come;  persons  only, 
or  what  is  personified,  arrive.  To  come 
specifies  neither  time  nor  manner:  arrival 
is  employed  with  regard  to  some  partic- 
ular period  or  circumstances.  The  com- 
ing of  our  Saviour  was  predicted  by  the 
prophets ;  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  is 
expected  at  a  certain  hour.  We  know 
that  evils  must  come^  but  we  do  wisely 
not  to  meet  them  by  anticipation;  the 
arrival  of  a  vessel  in  the  haven,  after  a 
long  and  dangerous  voyage,  is  a  circum- 
stance  of  general  interest  in  the  neigh- 
borhood where  it  happens. 

Hail,  reT*rend  priest  I  to  Ph<£btts'  awAil  dome, 
A  suppliant  I  firom  great  Atridea  come.      Popb. 
Old  men  love  novelties ;  the  last  arrWd 
Still  pleases  best,  the  youngest  steals  their  smiles. 

YOCNQ. 

COMFORT,  PLEA8URR. 

COMFORT,  V.  To  cheer,  eruxntrage. 
PLEASURE,  from  to  pleaee,  signifies 
what  pleatee. 

Comfort,  that  genuine  English  word, 
describes  what  Enghtnd  only  affords :  we 
may  find  pieamre  in  every  country ;  but 
comfort  is  to  be  found  in  our  own  coun- 
try only:  the  grand  feature  in  comfort 
is  substantiality ;  in  that  of  pleasure  is 
warmth.  Pleasure  is  quickly  succeeded 
by  pain ;  it  is  the  lot  of  humanity  that 
to  every  pleasure  there  should  be  an  al> 
loy :  comfort  is  that  portion  of  pleasure 
which  seems  to  lie  exempt  from  this  dis- 
advantage ;  it  is  the  most  durable  sort  of 
pleasure.  Comfort  must  be  sought  for 
at  home;  pleasure  is  pursued  abroad: 
comfort  depends  upon  a  thousand  name- 
less trifles  which  daily  arise;  it  is  the 
relief  of  a  pain,  the  heightening  of  a 
gratification,  the  supply  of  a  want,  or  the 
removal  of  an  inconvenieuce.  Pleasure 
is  the  companion  of  luxury  and  abun* 
dance:  it  dwells  in  the  palaces  of  tht 
rich  and  the  abodes  of  the  voluptuary. 
Comfort  is  less  than  pleasure  in  tha  d» 
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tail ;  it  is  more  than  pUature  in  the  ag- 
gregate. 

Thy  growing  vlrtaei  Jiutifled  my  cares, 
▲Dd  promised  oom/ort  to  my  silver  hairs. 

Pora. 

I  wOl  believe  there  are  happy  tempers  In  be- 
ing, to  whom  all  the  good  that  arrives  to  any  of 
their  fellow-creatures  gives  a  pU<uur6. 

Steklb. 

COMMAND,  ORDBK,  INJUNCTION,  PRE- 
CEPT. 

COMMAND  is  compounded  of  com  and 
mandoy  manwiOj  or  dare  in  maniu,  to  give 
into  the  hand,  signifying  to  give  or  ap- 
point as  a  task.  ORDER,  in  the  extend- 
ed sense  of  regularity,  implies  what  is 
done  in  the  way  of  or<ier,  or  for  the  sake 
of  regularity.  INJUNCTION,  in  French 
inhmction,  comes  from  in  and  jtmgo^ 
which  signifies  literally  to  join  or  bring 
close  to;  figuratiyely  to  impress  on  the 
mind.  PRECEPT,  in  French  precepte, 
Latin  prceceptttm^  participle  of  prcecipio^ 
compounded  of  pra  and  capio,  to  put  or 
lay  before,  signifies  the  thing  proposed 
to  the  mind. 

A  command  is  an  exercise  of  power  or 
authority;  it  is  imperative  and  must  be 
obeyed :  an  order  serves  to  direct ;  it  is 
instructive  and  must  be  executed. 

If  yon  are  in  authority,  and  have  a  right  to 
command,  your  commaiyis  delivered  snaviter  in 
modo  will  be  willingly,  cheerfully,  and  conse- 
quently well  obeyed.  Ci 


To  execute  laws  is  a  royal  oflke ;  to  execute 
onUre  is  not  to  be  a  king.  Buekb. 

Command  is  properly  the  act  of  a  su- 
perior or  of  one  possessing  power :  order 
has  more  respect  to  the  office  than  to 
the  person.  A  sovereign  issues  his  com- 
mands: orders  may  be  given  by  a  subor- 
dinate or  by  a  body ;  as  orders  in  coun- 
cil, or  orders  of  a  court. 

There  kept  the  watch  tlie  legions  while  the  Grand 
In  council  sat^  solicitous  what  chance 
Might  intercept  their  emperor  sent ;  so  he 
Departing  gave  command^  and  they  observed. 

MiLTOM. 

He  replied  that  he  would  give  orderstm  guards 
to  attend  us,  that  should  be  answerable  for  every- 
thing. Brtdome. 

A  command  may  be  divine  or  given 
from  heaven;  an  order  or  injunction  is 
given  by  men  only. 

Tto  Hear^  oommands  me,  and  you  urge  in 
vain.  Pops. 


Had  any  mortal  voice  th'  injunction  laid. 
Nor  augur,  seer,  or  priest  had  been  obey'a. 

POPK 

A  stepdame  too  I  have,  a  cursed  she, 
Who  rules  my  henpeclc'd  sire,  and  orders  me. 

Dbtdbit. 

Order  is  applied  to  the  common  con 
cerns  of  life ;  injunction  and  precept  tc 
the  moral  conduct  or  duties  of  men.  In- 
junction imposes  a  duty  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  which  enjoins :  the  precept  lays 
down  or  teaches  such  duties  as  already 
exist 

This  done,  ^neas  orders  for  the  close. 
The  strife  of  archers  with  contending  bows. 

Dbtdbk. 

The  duties  which  religion  enjoins  us  to  perfbrm 
toward  God  are  those  which  have  oftenest  furnish- 
ed matter  to  the  scoffs  of  the  licentious.    Blair. 

We  say  not  that  these  ills  from  virtue  flow : 
Did  her  wise  precepts  rule  the  world,  we  know 
The  golden  ages  would  again  begin.       Jbntns. 

COMMANDING,  IMPERATIVE,  IMPERI- 
OUS, AUTHORITATIVE. 

COMMANDING  signifies  having  the 
force  of  a  command  {v.  To  command). 
IMPERATIVE,  from  impero,  signifies  in 
the  imperative  mood.  IMPERIOUS, 
from  impero^  signifies  in  the  way  of,  or 
like  a  command.  AUTHORITATIVE 
signifies  having  authority,  or  in  the  way 
of  authority. 

Commanding  is  either  good  or  bad  ac- 
cording to  circumstances ;  a  commanding 
voice  is  necessary  for  one  who  has  to 
command ;  but  a  commanding  air  is  of-  * 
fensive  when  it  is  affected :  imperative  is 
applied  ^o  things,  and  used  in  an  indiffer- 
ent sense  imperious  is  used  for  persons 
or  things  in  the  bad  sense :  any  direction 
is  imperative  which  comes  in  the  shape 
of  a  command,  and  circumstances  are 
likewise  imperative  which  act  with  the 
force  of  a  command ;  persons  are  impe- 
rious who  exercise  their  power  oppress- 
ively; m  this  manner  underlings  in  of- 
fice are  imperious;  necessity  is  imperi- 
ous when  it  leaves  us  no  choice  in  our 
conduct.  AuthorUaiive  is  mostly  applied 
to  persons  or  things  personal  in  the  good 
sense  only ;  magistrates  are  called  upon 
to  assume  an  authoritative  air  when  they 
meet  with  any  resistance. 

Oh !  that  my  tongue  had  every  grace  of  speech, 
Great  and  oommanding  as  the  breath  of  klngsi 

Bown 
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Qaitting  the  dry  imperaHte  style  of  an  act  of 
Parliament,  b«  (Lord  SomerB)  makes  the  Lords 
and  Commons  fitU  to  a  pkras  legislative  ejacnla- 
tion.  «  BuRU. 

Fear  not  that  I  shaU  watch,  with  servile  shame, 
Th'  imp^riou$  looks  of  some  proud  Grecian  dame. 

Drtdin. 

AutharUatiM  instructions,  mandates  issued, 
which  the  member  (of  Parliament)  Is  bound  blind- 
ly and  ImpliciUy  to  vote  and  argue  for,  though 
contrary  to  the  clearest  conviction  of  his  Judffment 
and  conscience :  these  are  things  utterly  unknown 
to  the  Uws  of  this  land.  Burkb. 

TO  COMMISSION,  AUTHORIZE, 
EMPOWER. 

COMMISSION,  from  commit,  signifies 
the  act  of  committing,  or  patting  into  the 
hands  of  another.  To  AUTHORIZE  sig- 
nifies  to  give  authority;  to  EMPOWER, 
to  put  in  possession  of  power. 

The  idea  of  transferring  some  business 
to  another  is  common  to  these  terms ;  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  is  per- 
formed constitute  the  difference.  We 
fomnnmon  in  ordinary  cases ;  we  autlwr- 
ize  and  empower  in  extraordinary  cases. 
We  (wruniman  in  matters  where  our  own 
will  and  convenience  are  concerned ;  we 
atUhorixe  in  matters  where  our  personal 
authority  is  requisite;  and  we  empower 
in  matters  where  the  authority  of  the  law 
is  required.  A  commission  is  given  by  the 
bare  communication  of  one^s  wishes ;  we 
wdhorize  by  a  positive  and  formal  decla- 
ration to  that  intent ;  we  empower  by  the 
transfer  of  some  legal  document  A  per- 
son is  eommimoneaUy  make  a  purchase ; 
he  is  authorized  to  communicate  what  haii 
been  confided  to  him ;  he  is  empowered 
to  receive  money.  Commieeioning  passes 
mostly  between  equals ;  the  performance 
of  eommisnons  is  an  act  of  civility ;  an- 
tJiorvdng  and  empowering  are  as  often  di- 
rected to  inferiors ;  they  are  frequently 
acts  of  j'lstice  and  necessity.  Friends 
give  each  other  commMons ;  servants 
and  subordinate  persons  are  sometimes 
tntthorited  to  act  in  the  name  of  their 
employers;  magistrates  empower  the  of- 
ficers of  justice  to  apprehend  individuals 
or  enter  houses.  We  are  eommiseioned 
by  persons  only ;  we  are  authorized  some- 
times by  circumstances ;  we  are  empotc- 
ered  by  law. 

OommUtiofCd  in  alternate  watch  they  stand. 
The  Bmi*s  hright  portals  and  the  skies  command. 

Fori,  I 


A  more  decisive  proof  cannot  be  given  of  flit 
fall  conviction  of  the  British  nation  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Revolution  did  not  autharime  them 
to  elect  kings  at  pleasure,  than  their  continuing 
to  adopt  a  plan  of  hereditary  Protestant  succes- 
sion in  the  old  line.  Burkb. 
Empower' d  the  wrath  of  Gods  and  men  to  tame. 
E'en  Jove  rever*d  the  venerable  dame.       Pope. 

COMMODIOUS,  CONVENIENT. 

COMMODIOUS,  from  the  Latin  <xw*. 
modus,  or  con  and  modus,  according  to 
the  measure  and  degree  required.  CON« 
VENIENT,  from  the  Latin  convenient, 
participle  of  con  and  venio,  to  come  to- 
gether, signifies  that  which  comes  togeth- 
er with  something  else  as  it  ought. 

The  commodious  is  a  species  of  the  con- 
venient, namely,  that  which  men  contrive 
for  their  convenience.  Commodious  is 
therefore  mostly  applied  to  that  which 
contributes  to  the  bodily  ease  and  com- 
fort, convenient  to  whatever  suits  the  pur- 
poses of  men  in  their  various  transac- 
tions :  a  house,  a  chair,  or  a  place,  is  com- 
modious ;  a  time,  an  opportunity,  a  sea- 
son, or  the  arrival  of  a  person,  is  eonven- 
ient. 

Such  a  place  cannot  be  commodious  to  live  In, 
for  being  so  near  the  moon,  it  had  been  too  near 
the  sun.  Raleiob. 

Behold  him  now  exalted  into  trust, 
His  counsels  oft  oomenient^  seldom  Just 

DRTl^Bir. 

What  is  commodious  is  rendered  so  by 
design ;  what  is  convmient  is  so  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing:  in  this  sense  argU' 
raents  may  be  termed  commodious  which 
favor  a  person's  ruling  propensity  or  pas- 
sion. 

When  a  position  teems  thus  with  eomnuxii&us 
consequences,  who  can  without  regret  confess  it 
to  be  false  ?  JoHNaov. 

COMMODITY,  GOODS,  MERCHANDISE, 
WARE. 

These  terms  agree  in  expressing  ar* 
tides  of  trade  under  various  circumstan- 
ces. COMMODITY,  in  Latin  commoditas, 
signifies  in  its  abstract  sense  convenience, 
and  in  an  extended  application  anything 
that  is  convenient  or  fit  for  use,  which  be- 
ing also  salable,  the  word  has  been  ap- 
plied for  things  that  are  sold.  GOODS, 
which  denotes  the  thing  that  is  good,  has 
derived  its  use  from  the  same  analogy  in 
its  sense  as  in  tho  former  c^se*    MEH 
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CHANDISE,  in  French  marchandite,  Lat- 
in mereatura  or  merxy  Hebrew  maear^  sig- 
nifies salable  things.  WARE,  in  Saxon 
way^Oennan,  etc.,  woorv,  signifies  proper- 
ly anything  manufactured,  and,  by  an  ex- 
tension of  the  sense,  an  article  for  sale. 

Commodity  is  employed  only  for  ar- 
ticles of  the  first  necessity;  it  is  the 
source  of  comfort  and  object  of  industry : 
goods  is  applied  to  everything  belonging 
to  tradesmen,  for  which  there  is  a  stipu- 
lated value ;  they  are  sold  retail,  and  are 
the  proper  objects  of  trade :  merchandife 
applies  to  what  belongs  to  merchants ;  it 
is  the  object  of  commerce:  wares  are 
manufactured,  and  may  be  either  goods 
or  merchandue:  a  country  has  its  com' 
modities;  a  shopkeeper  his  goods;  a 
merchant  his  merchandise;  a  manufact- 
urer his  wares. 

Hen  most  hare  made  some  ooiulderable  prog- 
ress toward  civilisation  before  they  acqaired  the 
idea  of  property,  so  as  to  be  acquainted  with  tlie 
moat  simple  of  all  contracts,  that  of  exchanging 
by  barter  one  rude  oommodity  for  another. 

BOBSBTSOM. 

It  gives  me  very  great  scandal  to  observe,  wher^ 
ever  I  go,  how  much  skill  in  buying  all  manner 
ot  goods  there  is  necessary  to  defend  yourself  from 
being  cheated.  Swelb. 

If  we  consider  this  expensive  voyage,  which  is 
undertaken  in  search  of  knowledge,  and  how  few 
there  are  who  take  in  any  considerable  merehan" 
diss;  how  hard  is  it  that  the  very  small  number 
who  are  distinguished  with  abilities  to  know  how 
to  vend  their  wares^  should  suffer  being  plunder- 
ed by  privateers  under  the  very  cannon  that  should 
protect  them  1  Addison. 

COMMON,  VULGAR,  ORDINARY,  MEAN. 

COMMON*,  in  French  commuriy  Latin 
communis^  from  con  and  mutms,  the  joint 
office  or  property  of  many,  has  regard  to 
the  multitude  of  objects.  VULGAR,  in 
French  vulgaire,  Latin  vulgaris^  from  vu/- 
gusy  the  people,  has  regard  to  the  num- 
ber and  quality  of  the  persons.  ORDL 
NARY,  in  French  ordinaire^  Latin  ordu 
fuiHttf,  from  ordo^  the  order  or  regular 
practice,  has  regard  to  the  repetition  or 
disposition  of  things.  MEAN  expresses 
the  same  as  m^ium  or  moderate,  from 
irUch  it  is  derived. 

Familiar  use  renders  things  comnum^ 
tndgar^  and  ordinary ;  but  what  is  mean 
is  so  of  itself :  the  common,  vulgar,  and 
ordinary  are  therefore  frequently,  though 
not  always,  mean ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
what  is  mean  is  not  always  common,  vul- 


gar, or  ordinary;  consequently,  in  tb( 
primitive  sense  of  these  words,  the  tbrei 
first  are  not  strictly  synonymous  with  the 
last:  monsters  are  common  in  Africa; 
vulgar  reports  are  little  to  be  relied  on ; 
it  is  an  ordinary  practice  for  men  to  make 
light  of  their  word. 

Men  may  change  their  climate,  but  they  caonot 
thdr  nature.  A  man  that  goes  out  a  fiool  cannot 
ride  or  sail  himself  into  eommon  sense.  Adddom. 

The  poet's  ttiought  of  directing  Satan  to  the  sun 
which,  in  the  vutffar  opinion  of  mankind,  is  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  creation,  and  tiie 
pUcing  in  it  an  angel,  is  a  circumstance  very  line' 
ly  contrived.  Adduom. 

It  was  in  the  most  patient  period  of  Roman  ser- 
vitude that  themes  of  tyrannicide  made  the  onM- 
nary  exercises  of  boys  at  school.  Bubk. 

In  the  figurative  sense,  in  which  they 
convey  the  idea  of  low  value,  they  are 
synonymous  with  mean;  what  is  to  be 
seen,  heard,  and  enjoyed  by  everybody 
is  eommon,  and  naturally  of  little  value, 
since  the  worth  of  objects  frequently  de- 
pends upon  their  scaroity,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  thenL  What  is  pe- 
culiar to  common  people  is  vulgar,  and 
consequently  worse  than  eommon  ;  it  is 
supposed  to  belong  to  those  who  are  ig- 
norant and  depraved  in  taste  as  well  as 
in  morals:  what  is  done  and  seen  ordi- 
narily may  be  done  and  seen  easily ;  it 
requires  no  abilities  or  mental  acquire- 
ments ;  it  has  nothing  striking  in  it,  it 
excites  no  interest:  what  is  mean  is  even 
below  that  which  is  ordinary;  there  is 
something  defective  in  it  Oonmion  is 
opposed  to  rare  and  refined;  mdgar  to 
polite  and  cultivated;  ordinary  to  the 
distinguished ;  mean  to  the  noble :  a  com- 
mon  mind  busies  itself  with  common  ob- 
jects ;  vulgar  habits  are  easily  contract- 
ed from  a  slight  intercourse  with  vulgar 
people ;  an  ordinary  person  is  seldom  as- 
sociated with  elevation  of  character;  and 
a  mMn  appearance  is  a  certain  mark  of 
a  degraded  condition,  if  not  of  a  degraded 
mind. 

As  it  (the  right  of  resistance)  was  not  made  for 
common  abuses,  so  it  is  not  to  be  agitated  by 
eommon  minds.  Bubxx. 

This  distemper  of  remedy,  grown  habitual,  re- 
laxes and  wears  out,  by  a  wUgar  and  prostituted 
use,  the  spring  of  that  spirit  which  is  to  be  ex- 
erted on  great  occasions.  Bubkb. 

A  very  of binary  telescope  shows  us  that  a 
louse  is  itself  a  very  lousy  creature.      Addisow. 
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bVidsr  hit  (brming  hands  a  creature  grew 

JIuilfke,  but  dUTrent  aez,  to  lovely  iUr, 

That  If  hat  aeem'd  Mt  In  all  the  world  seem'd 

now 
Jfean,  or  in  her  ramm'd  np.  Milton. 

COMMONLY,  GENERALLY,   FREQUENT- 
LY, USUALLY. 

COMMONLY,  in  the  form  of  common 
(v.  Common),  GENERALLY,  from  ffen- 
eral^  and  the  Latiii  ffemu,  the  kind,  re- 
spects a  whole  body  in  distinction  from 
an  individual.  FREQUENTLY,  from 
/requent^  in  French  fiiqueni,  Latin  /re- 
quena,  from  frago^  in  Greek  ^ayui  and 
fpaywfu,  to  go  about,  signifies  properly 
a  crowding.  USUALLY,  from  usual  and 
t<M,  signifies  according  to  tiw  or  custom. 

What  is  eomtnonly  done  is  an  action 
common  to  all ;  what  is  generally  done  is 
the  action  of  the  greatest  part ;  what  is 
frtquenib/  done  is  either  the  action  of 
many,  or  an  action  many  times  repeated 
by  the  same  person ;  what  is  ttnMi%  done 
is  done  regularly  by  one  or  many.  Com- 
monly is  opposed  to  rarely ;  generally  and 
frequently  to  occasionally  or  seldom; 
ueuaUy  to  casually :  men  commonly  judge 
of  others  by  themselves ;  those  who  judge 
by  the  mere  exterior  are  generally  de- 
ceived; but  notwithstanding  every  pre^ 
caution,  one  'iBfreguenily  exposed  to  gross 
frauds;  a  man  of  business  usually  re- 
pairs to  his  counting-house  every  day  at 
a  certain  hour. 

It  b  commonly  obeerred  among  aoldiera  and 
seamen,  that  thongh  there  is  mach  kindness, 
there  is  tittle  grief.  Jornsok. 

It  is  generally  not  so  mnch  the  desire  of  men, 
annk  into  depravity,  to  deceire  the  world,  as 
themselves.  Johmsom. 

It  is  too  frtquently  the  pride  of  stadents  to 
despise  those  aronsements  and  recreations  which 
give  to  the  rest  of  mankind  strength  of  limbs  and 
clieerfliilness  of  heart  Johkson. 

The  ineflleacy  of  advice  Is  ueuaUy  the  Ikult  of 
the  counsellor.  Jobmsoii. 

COMMOTION,  DISTURBANCE. 

COMMOTION,  compounded  of  com  or 
cum^  together,  and  motion^  signifying 
properly  a  motion  of  several  together, 
•xpresses  more  than  DISTURBANCE, 
which  denotes  the  state  of  being  dieturb- 
ed  (v.  To  trouble).  When  applied  to 
physical  objects,  commotion  denotes  the 
violent  motion  of  several  objects,  or  of 


the  several  parts  of  any  individual  things 
disturbance  denotes  any  motion  or  noise 
which  puts  a  thing  out  of  its  natural 
state.  We  speak  of  the  commotion  of 
the  elements,  or  the  stillness  of  the  night 
being  distuHfed  by  the  rusUing  of  the 
leaves. 

Ocean,  nneqnally  preas'd,  with  broken  tide 
And  blind  commotion  heaves.  Thomsom. 

When  no  rude  gale  disturbt  the  sleeping  trees, 
Nor  aspen  leaves  conftsa  the  gentle  breeie.  Oat. 

In  respect  to  men  or  animals,  'oommo- 
Hon  and  tUsturbanee  may  be  either  in- 
ward or  outward  with  a  like  distinction 
in  their  signification.  A  commotion  sup- 
poses a  motion  of  all  the  feelings ;  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  mind  may  amount  to  no 
more  than  an  interruption  of  the  quiet  to 
an  indefinite  degree. 

Imagined  worth 
Holds  in  his  blood  snch  swoln  and  hot  disconrae 
That  *twizt  his  mental  and  his  active  parts, 
Kingdom'd  Achilles  In  commotion  rages. 

SHAUfBAan. 

Some  short  conftued  speeches  show  an  imagi- 
nation disturbed  with  gidlt  as  he  is  expiring. 

Addisoii. 

So  in  regard  to  external  circumstances: 
a  commotion  in  public  is  occasioned  by 
extraordinaiy  ciroumstances,  and  is  ac- 
companied with  unusual  bustle  and 
movement ;  whatever  interrupts  the  peace 
of  a  neighborhood  is  a  disturbance:  po- 
litical events  occasion  a  commotion; 
drunkenness  is  a  common  cause  of  dis- 
turbances in  the  streets  or  in  families. 

NotUng  can  be  more  absurd  than  that  perpet- 
ual contest  for  wealth  which  keeps  the  world  in 
commotion.  Johksok. 

A  species  of  men  to  whom  a  state  of  order 
would  become  a  sentence  of  obscurity,  are  nour- 
ished into  a  danflerons  magnitude  by  the  heat  of 
intesUne  disturbances.  Busks. 

TO  COMMX7NICATB,  IMPART. 

To  COMMUNICATE,  from  the  Latin 
communis^  common,  signifies  to  make 
common,  or  give  a  joint  possession  or  en- 
joyment :  to  IMPART,  from  tn  and  part, 
signifies  to  give  in  part  or  make  partak- 
er. Both  these  words  denote  the  giving 
some  part  of  what  one  has  in  his  power 
or  possession;  but  the  former  is  more 
general  and  indefinite  in  its  signification 
and  application  than  the  latter.  A  thing 
may  be  communicated  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, and  to  any  number  of  persons ;  as  to 
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iommmieaU  intelligence  bj  signal  or 
otherwise,  hnpart  is  a  direct  action  that 
passes  between  individuals ;  as  to  impart 
instruction. 

A  man  who  publishes  hla  works  in  »  Tolnme 
hss  an  Infinite  adTsnUge  over  one  who  commii- 
nieaU*  his  writings  to  the  world  In  loose  trscto. 

Adduoii. 

Yet  hear  what  an  unskllftil  friend  may  say, 
As  if  a  blind  man  should  direct  your  way : 
So  I  myself,  though  wanting  to  be  taught, 
May  ytt  impart  a  hint  that's  worth  your  thought 

QOLDUIO. 

What  is  communicaied  may  be  a  mat- 
ter of  interest  to  the  person  oommunica- 
tiftff  or  otherwise ;  but  what  is  imparted 
is  oommonlj  and  properly  that  which  in- 
terests both  parties.  A  man  may  eom- 
munieate  the  secrets  of  another  as  well 
as  his  own;  he  imparts  his  sentiments 
and  feelings  to  a  friend. 

This  objection  would  be  material  were  the  let- 
ters which  I  eommunieate  to  the  public  stuffed 
with  my  own  commendations.  Spbctatob. 

There  is  no  man  that  imparteth  his  Joys  to 
his  friend,  but  he  Joyeth  the  more,  and  no  man 
that  imparteth  hb  griefs  to  his  friend,  but  he 
grieveth  the  less.  Bacoh. 

COMMUNION,  CONVERSE. 

COMMUNION,  from  commune  and 
eommony  signifies  the  act  of  making  com- 
mon (t».  Common).  CONVERSE,  from 
the  Latin  eonverto,  to  convert  or  translate, 
signifies  a  transferring. 

Both  these  terms  imply  a  communica- 
tion between  minds ;  but  the  former  may 
take  place  without  corporeal  agency,  the 
latter  never  does ;  spirits  hold  communion 
with  each  other;  people  hold  converse. 
For  the  same  reason  a  man  may  hold 
eommunion  with  himself;  he  holds  conr 
verse  always  with  another. 

Where  a  long  course  of  piety  and  close  com- 
munion with  God  has  purged  the  heart  and  rec- 
tified the  will,  knowledge  will  break  in  upon  such 
a  soul.  SocTH. 

In  varied  converse  softening  every  theme. 
Yon  frequent  pausing  turn ;  and  firom  her  eyes, 
Where  meeken'd  sense,  and  amiable  grace, 
And  lively  sweetness  dwell,  enraptur'd  drink 
That  nameless  spirit  of  ethereal  Joy.     Thomson. 

COMMUNITY,  SOCIETY. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  for  a 
body  of  rational  beings.  COMMUNITY, 
from  eommunilas  and  communis^  common 
(v.  CommMi\  signifies   abstract«lly  ^»> 


state  of  being  common^  and  in  an  ertend 
ed  sense  those  who  are  in  a  state  of  com- 
mon possession.  SOCIETT,  in  Latin  to* 
cietas,  from  soovf,  a  companion,  signifies 
the  state  of  being  companions,  or  those 
who  are  in  that  state. 

Communiiy  in  anything  constitutes  a 
community;  a  common  mterest,  a  com- 
mon language,  a  common  government, 
is  the  basis  of  that  community  which  ia 
formed  by  any  number  of  individuals; 
the  coming  together  of  many  and  keep- 
ing together  under  given  laws  and  for 
given  purposes  constitutes  a  society;  so- 
cieties are  either  public  or  private,  accord- 
ing to  the  purpose :  friends  form  societies 
for  pleasure,  indifferent  persons  form  so- 
cieties for  business.  The  term  communi- 
ty is  therefore  appropriately  applied  to 
indefinite  numbers,  and  society  in  cases 
where  the  number  is  restricted  by  the 
nature  of  the  union. 

The  great  community  of  mankind  is  necessa- 
rily  broken  into  smaller  Independent  societies. 

JOHNlOlf. 

The  term  communiiy  may  likewise  be 
applied  to  a  small  body,  and  in  some 
cases  be  indifferently  used  for  society; 
but  as  it  always  retains  its  generality  of 
meaning,  the  term  society  is  more  proper 
where  the  idea  of  a  close  union,  a  tie,  or 
obligation  is  to  be  expressed ;  as,  every 
member  of  the  community  is  equally  in- 
terested ;  every  member  of  the  society  is 
bound  to  contribute. 

Was  there  ever  any  eommuniiy  so  oormpt  as 
not  to  Include  within  it  individuals  of  real  worth  ? 


All  societieSy  great  and  small,  subsist  upon 
this  condition,  that  as  the  Indivldiutls  derive  ad- 
vantages firom  union,  they  may  likewise  suffer 
Inconveniences.  Joaimoif. 

COMPARISON,  CONTRAST. 

COMPARISON,  from  compare,  and  the 
Latin  comparo,  or  com  and  par,  equal, 
signifies  the  putting  together  of  equals. 
CONTRAST,  in  French  contraster,  Latin 
contrasiOy  or  contra  and  sto,  to  stand 
against,  signifies  the  placing  one  thing 
opposite  to  another. 

Likeness  in  the  quality  and  difference 
in  the  degree  are  requisite  for  a  compar- 
inon;  likeness  in  the  degree  and  oppo- 
sition in  the  quality  are  requisite  for  a 
CipUraat*  things  of  the  same  color  are 
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wompared;  those  of  an  opposite  color  are 
cotUroMUd:  a  companion  is  made  between 
two  shades  of  red;  a  contrast  between 
black  and  white.  Comparison  is  of  a 
practical  utility,  it  serres  to  ascertain  the 
true  relation  of  objects;  contrast  is  of 
utility  among  poets,  it  serves  to  heighten 
the  diect  of  opposite  qualities:  things 
are  large  or  small  by  comparison;  they 
are  magnified  or  diminished  in  one^s  mind 
by  contrast:  the  value  of  a  coin  is  best 
learned  by  comparit^  it  with  another  of 
the  same  metal;  the  generosity  of  one 
person  is  most  strongly  felt  when  con- 
trasted with  the  meanness  of  another. 

Tbey  who  are  apt  to  remind  as  of  their  ances- 
tor! only  pat  as  upon  making  compariwru  to 
their  own  disadrantage.  SrccTAToa. 

In  lovely  contrast  to  this  glorioos  view, 
Calmly  magnificent,  then  will  we  torn 
To  where  the  silver  Thames  first  rnral  grows. 
Thoxson. 

COMPATIBLE;  CONSISTENT. 

COMPATIBLE,  compounded  of  com  or 
cum,  with,  and  potior,  to  suffer,  signifies 
a  fitness  to  be  suffered  together.  COX- 
SISTENT,  in  Latin  consisiena,  participle 
9t  amsisto,  compounded  of  con  and  sisto^ 
to  place,  signifies  the  fitness  to  be  placed 
together. 

CompatibUiti/  has  principally  a  refer- 
ence to  plans  and  measures ;  consistency 
M>  character,  conduct,  and  station.  Ev- 
Aiything  is  compatible  with  a  plan  which 
does  not  interrupt  its  prosecution ;  every- 
thing is  consistent  with  a  person^s  station 
by  which  it  is  neither  degraded  nor  ele- 
vated. It  is  not  compatible  with  the  good 
discipline  of  a  school  to  allow  of  foreign 
interference ;  it  is  not  consistent  with  the 
elevated  and  dignified  character  of  a  cler- 
gyman to  engage  in  the  ordinary  pursuits 
of  other  men. 

Whatever  la  ineompaHble  with  the  highest 
dignity  of  our  nature  shoald  indeed  be  excluded 
yom  oor  conversation.  HAWKxswoaTB. 

Trath  is  always  consistent  with  itself,  and 
'  nothing  to  help  It  oat  Tillotson. 


TO  COMPEL;  FORCE,  OBUOE,  NECESSI- 
TATE. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  application 

of  force  either  on  the  body  or  the  mind 

ID  order  to  influence  the  conduct.    To 

COMPEL,  from  the  Latin  com  and  pdlo, 

8 


to  drive,  signifying  to  drive  to  a  spedfitt 
point,  denotes  rather  moral  than  physical 
force ;  but  to  FORCE,  signifying  to  effect 
by  force,  is  properly  applied  to  the  use 
of  physical  force  or  a  violent  degree  of 
moral  force.  A  man  may  be  compelled  to 
walk  if  he  have  no  means  of  riding ;  he 
may  be  forced  to  go  at  the  will  of  an* 
other. 

Yoa  will  compel  me,  then,  to  read  the  will. 

SHAUnUBI, 

With  fiUes  averse,  the  rout  In  arms  resort 
To  force  their  monarch,  and  insult  the  court. 

DBTDm. 

These  terms  may,  therefore,  be  applied 
to  the  same  objects  to  denote  different 
degrees  of  force. 

He  would  the  ghosts  of  slaughtered  soldiers  call, 
These  bis  dread  wands  did  to  short  lift  compel, 
Midjorc^d  the  fate  of  battles  to  foretell 

DRTDnr. 

Compel  expresses  a  direct  and  power- 
ful  force  on  the  will,  which  leaves  no 
choice.  OBLIGE,  from  ob  and  liffo,  to 
bind,  signifying  to  bind  or  keep  down  to 
a  particular  point,  expresses  only  an  in- 
direct  influence,  which  may  be  resisted 
or  yielded  at  discretion ;  we  are  compiled 
to  do  that  which  is  repugnant  to  our  will 
and  our  feelings;  that  which  one  is  obUgcd 
to  do  may  have  the  assent  of  the  juds- 
ment  if  not  of  the  will.  Want  compda 
men  to  do  many  things  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  their  station  and  painful  to 
their  feelings.  Honor  and  religion  oblige 
men  scrupulously  to  observe  tiieir  word 
one  to  another. 

But  first  the  lawless  tyvant^who  denies 
To  know  their  God,  or  message  to  regard, 
Must  be  compeWd  by  signs  and  Jud^ents  dire. 

Milton. 

He  that  once  owes  more  than  he  can  pay  is 
often  obliged  to  bribe  his  creditors  to  patience 
by  increaang  his  debt  Johmsov. 

Compd,  force,  and  oblige  are  mostly  the 
acts  of  persons  in  the  proper  sense.  NE- 
CESSITATE, which  signifies  to  lay  under 
a  necessity,  is  properly  the  act  of  things. 
We  are  neceaeitated  by  circumstMtoes,  or 
by  anything  which  puts  it  out  of  our  pow- 
er to  do  otherwise. 

I  have  sometimes  Ikncied  that  women  have  not 
a  retentive  power,  or  the  faculty  of  suppresst&g 
their  thonghu.bnt  that  they  are  neceesttated  to 
speak  everything  they  think. 
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COMPXNBATION,  AMENDS,  SATISFAC- 
TION, RECOMPENSE,  REMUNERA- 
TION, REQUITAL,  REWARD. 

All  these  terma  imply  some  return  or 
equiraleDt  for  something  else,  good  or 
bad.  COMPENSATION,  from  pendo,  to 
pay,  signifies  literally  what  is  given  or  paid 
in  return  for  another  thing.  AMENDS, 
?rom  amendy  signifies  that  which  amends 
>r  makes  good.  SATISFACTION,  that 
^hich  satisfies  or  makes  up  something 
wanted.  RECOMPENSE,  from  peruum, 
participle  of  petido^  that  which  pays  back. 
REMUNERATION,  from  mutiw,  a  gift  or 
reward,  that  which  is  given  back  by  way 
of  reward.  REQUITAL,  from  to  mtU, 
that  which  acquits  in  return.  The  three 
first  of  these  terms  denote  a  return  or 
equivalent  for  something  amiss  or  want- 
ing; the  three  last  a  return  for  some 
good. 

AeompentoHon  is  a  return  for  a  loss  or 
damage  sustained ;  justice  requires  that 
it  should  be  equal  in  value,  although  not 
alike  in  kind. 


man  and  his  Maker,  M<u/<wfioH  is  for  oar 
offences,  which  Divine  Justice  demands 
and  Divine  Mercy  accepts. 

Die  he,  or  Justice  mnst  far  him 
Some  other  able,  and  aa  wilUnff  poy 
The  rigid  taU^faeiion  death  for  desthi 

CompenmtUm  and  onMfub  may  both  de- 
note a  simple  equivalent,  without  any 
reference  to  that  which  is  personaL  A 
compefuaium  in  this  case  may  be  an  ad- 
vantage one  way  to  oounterbalanoe  a  dis- 
advantage another  way. 

He  stipulates  to  repay  annually,  dnrlnc  his  Wt, 
some  part  of  the  money  borrowed,  together  with 
legal  interest  and  an  ■ddltional  wmpmttHon 
for  the  extraordinsry  hasard  run.    BLACssiDifB. 

Or  it  may  be  the  putting  one  desirable 
thing  of  equal  value  in  the  place  of  an- 
other. 

What  improvement  yon  might  gain  by  coming 
to  London  yon  may  easily  supply  or  comptmmUe 
by  enjoining  yoorseU  some  partiealar  study  at 

JomsoM. 


All  other  debts  may  eom'i 
But  love  is  strict,  and  wll 


y^nmtion  And, 
I  be  paid  in  kind. 

Drtdsm. 


AfMndi  is  a  return  for  anything  that 
is  faulty  in  ourselves  or  toward  others. 
A  person  may  make  omendB  for  idleness 
at  one  time  by  a  double  portion  of  dili- 
gence at  another. 

Addison  had  made  his  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  a 
true  Whig,  arguing  against  giving  charity  to  beg- 
gars,and  throwing  out  other  snch  ungracioas  sen- 
timents, bnt  that  he  had  thought  better,  and  had 
made  amends  by  making  him  found  a  hospital 
tor  decayed  formers.  Johmsoh. 

A  man  may  make  another  cmMndB  for 
toy  hardship  done  to  him  by  showing 
him  some  extra  favor  another  way. 

The  law  seems  to  be  pretty  rigid  and  severe 
against  the  bankrupt ;  bnt  In  case  he  proves  to 
be  honest.  It  makes  him  full  amends  for  all  this 
rigor  and  severity.  BLAcasTona. 

Saiigfadion  is  that  which  satisfies  the 
individual  requiring  it;  it  is  given  for 
personal  injuries,  and  may  be  made  ei- 
ther by  a  slight  return  or  otherwise,  ac- 
cording to  the  disposition  of  the  person 
to  be  satisfied.  As  regards  man  and 
man,  affronts  are  often  unreal,  and  the 
ioHafaetum  demanded  is  still  of tener  ab- 
■oid  and  unchristian -like.    As  regards 


An  amenok  supplies  a  defect  by  some- 
thing superabundant  in  another  part 

Nature  has  obacnrely  fitted  the  mole  with  eyes ; 
but  for  amMdi^  what  she  is  capable  of  for  her 
defence,  and  warning  of  danger,  uie  has  very  em- 
inently conferred  upon  her,  for  she  is  very  qnkk 
of  hearing.  Aadimni. 

Compenaaiitm  is  sometimes  taken  for  a 
payment  or  some  indefinite  return  for  a 
service  or  good  done:  this  brings  it  near- 
er in  sense  to  the  words  reoompmae  and 
rmuturatim,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  oompmuiion  is  given  for  bodily  labor, 
or  inferior  services;  rtoofnpmK  and  re- 
muneraiion  for  that  which  is  done  by  per- 
sons in  a  superior  condition.  The  time 
and  strength  of  a  poor  man  ought  not  to 
be  used  without  his  receiving  a  eon^MHaa- 
Hon. 

The  lepreaentattves  of  the  tenant  for  Ufe  shall 
have  the  emblements  to  compemaU  for  the  la- 
bor and  expense  of  tillage.  BLAOfiDNs. 

A  reeompeiue  is  a  voluntary  return  fof 
a  voluntary  service;  it  is  miade  from  a 
generous  feeling,  and  derives  its  value 
not  so  much  from  the  magnitude  of  the 
servicd  or  return,  as  from  the  intentions 
of  the  parties  toward  each  other ;  and  it 
is  received  not  so  much  as  a  matter  of 
right  as  of  courtesy :  there  are  a  thou- 
sand acts  of  civility  performed  by  others 
which  may  be  entitled  to  some  i 
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Thoa*rt  m>  fiv  before. 
Thai  iwUtest  wing  of  recompents  is  elow 
To  overtake  thee.  SoAKsnAas. 

Jianunerathn  is  not  bo  voluntary  as 
rwon^peruCf  but  it  is  equally  i&definite, 
being  estimated  rather  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  person  and  the  dignity 
of  the  sendee,  than  its  positive  worth. 
Authors  often  receive  a  remuneratUm  for 
their  works  according  to  the  reputation 
they  have  previously  acquired,  and  not 
according  to  the  real  merit  of  the  work. 

lUmun^ratory  honors  are  proportioned  at 
onoe  to  the  ueftdness  and  difBcnlty  of  perform- 

JOHNS 


Beguital  is  the  return  of  a  kindness, 
the  making  it  is  an  act  of  gratitude. 

As  the  world  Is  niOnst  in  its  Judgments,  so  it 
is  nngrateftil  in  its  requUtUs. 


REWARD,  from  loarrf,  and  the  Oer- 
man  wdhreriy  to  see,  signifies  properly  a 
looking  back  upon,  t.  e.,  a  return  that 
has  respect  to  something  else.  A  reward 
conveys  no  idea  of  an  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  person  making  it;  whoever 
rewarda  acts  optionally.  It  is  the  con- 
duct which  produces  the  rward,  and 
consequently  this  term,  unlike  all  the 
others,  denotes  a  return  for  either  good 
or  eviL  Whatever  accrues  to  a  man  as 
the  consequence  of  his  conduct,  be  it 
good  or  bad,  is  a  reward.  The  reward  of 
industry  is  ease  and  content. 

There  are  no  honorsry  rewards  among  ns 
which  are  more  esteemed  by  the  person  who  re- 
ceives them,  end  are  dieaper  to  the  prince,  than 
the  giving  of  medals.  Addison. 

When  a  deceiver  is  caught  in  his  own 
snare,  he  meets  with  the  reward  which 
should  always  attend  deceit. 

Follow  yoor  enTioos  courses,  men  of  malice ; 
Ton  have  Christian  warrant  Ibr  them,  and  no 


In  time  they  will  And  their  fit  moard. 

SBAKSRAai. 

A  eompeMation^  recompenMy  requital^ 
and  reward  may  be  a  bad  as  welt  as  a 
good  return.  That  which  ill  supplies 
Uie  thing  wanted  is  a  bad  camperwation  ; 
honor  is  but  a  poor  wmpetwaiioti  for  the 
loss  of  health. 

No  greatness  in  the  manner  can  elfectnally 
eompmeaU  for  the  want  of  proper  dimensions. 

BUBKB. 

That  which  does  not  answer  one^s  ex- 
pectations is  a  bad  recompenee;  there  are 


many  things  which  people  pursue  with 
much  eagerness  that  do  nol  reoon^pemk 
the  trouble  bestowed  upon  them. 

Is  this  the  love,  is  this  the  reoompemee 

Of  mine  to  thee,  ungrateAil  Eve  ?  Miltov. 

When  evil  is  returned  for  good,  that 
is  a  bad  reguitaly  and,  as  a  proof  of  in- 
gratitude, wounds  the  feelings.  Those 
who  befriend  the  wicked  may  expect  tc 
be  ill  r0^ui^ 

Wliat  here  we  call  oar  lilb  b  snch. 
So  little  to  be  loved,  and  ttion  so  much. 
That  I  should  Ul  requite  thee  to  constrain 
Thy  nnbonnd  spirit  Into  bonds  again.    Cowpsa. 


A  reward  may  be  a  bad  return  when 
it  is  inadequate  to  the  merits  of  the  per* 
son. 

Have  I  with  all  my  fbll  affsctions 

StiU  met  the  King?  lov*d  htan  next  heaven T 

obey'd  him  ? 
Been,  out  of  fondness,  superstltiotts  to  him? 
Almost  ibrgot  my  prayers  to  content  him  ? 
And  am  I  thus  rewarded  t  SHASsriAaa. 

COMPBTENT,  FITTED,  QUAUFIBD. 

COMPETENT,  in  Latin  eampetene,  par- 
ticiple of  competOy  to  agree  or  suit,  signi- 
fies suitable.  FITTED,  from  JU  (v.  Be- 
comina).  QUALIFIED,  participle  of 
gualifyy  from  the  Latin  qualie  and  facioy 
signifies  made  or  become  what  it  ought 
to  be. 

Competency  mostly  respects  the  men- 
tal endowments  and  attainments ;  finestt 
the  disposition  and  character;  quaUfica- 
Hon  the  artificial  acquirements  or  natural 
qualities.  A  person  is  competent  to  un- 
dertake an  office ;  JUted  or  qualified  Ui  fill 
a  situation.  Familiarity  with  any  sub- 
ject aided  by  strong  mental  endowments 
gives  competency:  suitable  habits  and 
temper  constitute  the  fiinete:  aoquaint- 
ance  with  the  business  to  be  done,  and 
expertness  in  the  mode  of  performing  it, 
constitute  the  quali^ioation.  none  should 
pretend  to  give  their  opinions  on  serious 
subjects  who  are  not  competent  judges; 
none  but  lawyers  are  competent  to  decide 
in  cases  of  law ;  none  but  medical  men 
are  competent  to  prescribe  medicines: 
none  but  divines  of  sound  learning,  as 
well  as  piety,  to  determine  on  doctrinal 
questions :  men  of  sedentary  and  studi- 
ous habits,  with  a  serious  temper,  arc 
most  fiited  to  be  clergymen :  and  thotoe 
who  liave  the  most  learning  and  acquaint 
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anoe  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the 
best  qualified  for  the  important  and  sa- 
bred office  of  instructing  the  people. 
Many  are  qualified  for  managing  the  oon- 
cems  of  others  who  would  not  be  compe- 
tent  to  manage  a  concern  for  themselves. 
Many  who  are  fitted^  from  their  turn  of 
mind,  for  any  particular  charge  may  be 
jnfortunately  incompetent  for  want  of 
'/he  requisite  qualijieatiotu. 

Ifui  l8  not  eomp^tent  to  decide  upon  the  good 
or  evil  of  many  events  which  befitll  him  in  this 

life.  GtnCBEBLAND. 

What  is  more  obrioas  and  ordinary  than  a 
mole  ?  and  yet  what  more  palpable  argument  of 
Proridence  than  It  ?  The  members  of  her  body 
are  so  exactly  Jitted  to  her  nature  and  manner 
of  lifB.  Addison. 

Such  benefits  only  can  be  bestowed  as  others 
are  capable  to  receive,  and  such  pleasures  im- 
parted  as  others  are  gualijled  to  ei^oy. 

Johnson. 

COMPETITION^  EMULATION,  RIVALRY. 

COMPETITION,  from  the  Latin  com- 
peto^  compounded  of  com  and  peto^  signi- 
fies to  sue  or  seek  together,  to  seek  for 
the  same  object.  EMULATION,  in  Lat- 
in emnlcUiOy  from  cemtUor,  and  the  Greek 
afiiWa,  a  contest,  signifies  the  spirit  of 
contending.  RIVALRY,  from  the  Lat- 
in  rivue,  the  bank  of  a  stream,  signifies 
the  undivided  or  common  enjoyment  of 
any  stream  which  is  a  natural  source  of 
discord. 

Competition  is  properly  an  act,  emula- 
tion is  a  feeling  or  temper  of  mind  which 
incites  to  action,  and  emulation^  therefore, 
frequently  furnishes  the  motive  for  row- 
petition;  the  bare  action  of  seeking  the 
same  object  constitutes  the  competition  ; 
the  desire  of  excelling  is  the  principal 
characteristic  in  emulation..  Competition^ 
therefore,  applies  to  matters  either  of  in- 
terest or  honor  where  more  than  one  per- 
son strive  to  gain  a  particular  object,  as 
competition  for  the  purchase  of  a  com- 
modity or  for  a  prize,  ^nidation  is  con- 
fined to  matters  that  admit  of  superiority 
and  distinction. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  there  is  as  great  a 
desire  of  glory  in  a  ring  of  wrestlers  or  cudgel- 
players  as  in  any  other  more  refined  eompeti- 
Uon  for  superiority.  Hughes. 

Of  the  ancients  enough  renuuns  to  excite  our 
emulaUon  and  direct  our  endeavors.   Johnson. 

Rivalry  resembles  emtd/Uion  as  far  as 
it  has  most  respect  to  the  feeling,  and 


competition  as  far  as  it  has  respect  to  ttn 
action.  But  competition  and  emxdation 
have  for  the  most  part  a  laudable  object, 
and  proceed  in  the  attainment  of  it  by 
honest  means ;  rivalry  has  always  a  self- 
ish object,  and  is  often  but  little  scrupu- 
lous in  the  choice  of  the  means :  a  com- 
petitor may  be  unfair,  but  a  rival  is  very 
rarely  generous.  There  are  competiton 
for  office,  or  competitors  at  public  games, 
and  rivals  for  the  favor  of  others. 

To  be  no  man's  rival  in  love,  or  eompeUtor 
in  business,  is  a  character  which,  if  tt  does  not 
recommend  you  as  it  ought  to  benevolence  among 
those  whom  you  live  with,  yet  has  it  certainly 
this  effect,  that  you  do  not  stand  so  mueh  in  need 
of  their  approbation  as  if  you  aimed  at  more. 

Stsslb. 

When  emulation  degenerates  into  a  de- 
sire for  petty  distinctions,  it  is  near  akin 
to  rivalry. 

Men  have  a  foolish  manner  (both  parents  and 
school-roasters  and  servants)  in  creating  and 
breeding  an  emukMon  between  brothers  during 
childhood,  which  many  times  sorteth  to  disoord 
when  they  grow  up.  Bacon. 

Competitors  must  always  come  in  close 
collision,  as  they  seek  for  the  same  in- 
dividual thing;  but  riucds  may  act  at  a 
distance,  as  they  only  work  toward  the 
same  point:  there  may  be  rivalry  be- 
tween states  which  vie  with  each  other 
in  greatness  or  power,  but  there  cannot 
properly  be  competition. 

The  refiners  thought  Lord  Hali&x,  who  saw 
himself  topped  by  Lord  Sunderland's  credit  and 
station  at  court,  resolved  to  fall  in  with  the  King, 
on  the  point  then  in  debate  about  the  bin  of  ex- 
clnsion,  wherein  he  found  the  King  steady,  and 
that  Lord  Sunderland  would  lose  himself:  so 
that  falling  into  confidence  with  the  King  upon 
such  a  turn,  he  should  be  alone  chief  in  the  min- 
istrj'  without  a  competitor.        Sib  W.  Temtle. 

The  Corinthians  were  the  first  people  who  in 
reality  became  a  maritime  power.  Their  neigh- 
bors in  the  Isle  of  Corcyra  soon  followed  their 
example,  and  though  originally  a  colony  of  their 
own,  became  a  rival  power  at  sea.  SMrm. 

TO  COMPLAIN,  LAMENT,  REGRET. 

COMPLAIN,  in  French  complaindre  or 
plaindre,  Latin  plango^  to  beat  the  breast 
as  a  sign  of  grief,  in  Greek  irXi77<tf,  to 
strike.  LAMENT,  v.  To  bewail.  RE- 
GRET, compounded  of  re  privative,  and 
grattis^  grateful,  signifies  to  have  a  feel- 
ing the  reverse  of  pleasant. 

Complaint  marks  most  of  dissatisfac- 
tion; (ammvtation  most  of  grief;  regr^ 
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of  pain.  CompUtifU  is  expres^ 
▼erbftUj ;  lamerUaHon  either  by  words  or 
signs ;  rtgret  may  be  felt  without  being 
expressed.  CompUntd  is  made  of  per- 
sonal grievances ;  lamentation  and  regret 
may  be  made  on  account  of  others  aa 
well  as  ourselves.  We  complain  of  our 
ill  health,  of  our  inconveniences,  or  of 
troublesome  circumstances;  we  lament 
oar  inability  to  serve  another ;  we  regret 
die  absence  of  one  whom  we  love.  Self- 
ish people  have  the  most  to  complain  of, 
as  they  demand  most  of  others,  and  are 
most  liable  to  be  disappointed :  anxious 
people  are  the  most  liable  to  lament^  as 
they  feel  everything  strongly ;  the  best- 
regulated  mind  may  have  occasion  to  re- 
ffret  some  circumstances  which  give  pain 
to  the  tender  affections  of  the  heart. 

Too  are  always  eomplaining  of  melancholy, 
and  I  conclude  from  these  eomplaiwte  that  you 
are  fond  of  it.  JoHmoN. 

The  only  reason  why  we  lament  a  soldier's 
death  is  that  we  think  he  might  have  lived 
longer.  Jobnson. 

The  cup  was  all  flll'd,  and  the  leaves  were  all  wet. 

And  it  seem'd  to  a  fandAil  view 
To  weep  for  the  buds  it  had  left  with  regret 

On  the  flourishing  bush  where  it  grew. 

Cowm. 

We  may  complain  without  any  cause, 
and  lament  beyond  what  the  cause  re- 
quires ;  but  regret  is  always  founded  on 
some  real  cause,  and  never  exceeds  in 
measure. 

W9  all  of  us  eompla^  of  the  shortness  of  time, 
ntth  Seneca,  and  yet  have  much  more  than  we 
r  what  to  do  with.  Addison. 


Surely  to  dread  the  fiitnre  is  more  reasonable 
than  to  lament  the  past  Johnson. 

Begret  Is  useAil  and  virtuous  when  it  tends  to 
the  amendment  of  life.  Johnson. 

TO  COMPLAIN,  MURMUR,  RSPINS. 

COMPLAIN,  V.  To  complain.  MUR- 
MUR, in  German  murmdn^  conveys,  both 
in  sound  and  sense,  the  idea  of  dissatis- 
faction. REPINE  is  compounded  of  re 
and  pine^  from  the  English  pain^  Latin 
pana^  punishment,  and  the  Greek  weivo, 
bnnger,  signifying  to  think  on  with  pain. 

The  idea  of  expressing  displeasure  or 
dissatisfaction  of  what  is  done  by  others 
is  common  to  these  terms.  Complaint  is 
not  so  lond  as  murmuring,  but  more  so 
than  repining.  We  complain  or  murmur 
Itj  some  audible  method ;  we  may  r^inne 


secretly.  CompUnnte  are  always  addrestf* 
ed  to  some  one ;  murmurs  and  rtpimngs 
are  often  addressed  only  to  one's  self. 
Complaints  are  made  of  whatever  creates 
uneasiness,  without  regard  to  the  source 
from  which  they  flow ;  murmurings  are  a 
species  of  oomplainia  made  only  of  that 
which  is  done  by  others  for  our  incon- 
venience ;  when  used  in  relation  to  per- 
sons, complaint  is  the  act  of  a  superior, 
or  of  one  who  has  a  right  to  express  his 
dissatisfaction;  murmuring  that  of  an 
inferior,  or  one  who  is  subject  to  another. 
When  the  conduct  of  another  offends,  it 
calls  for  complaint ;  when  a  superior  ag- 
grieves by  the  imposition  of  what  is  bur- 
densome, it  occasions  murmuring  on  the 
part  of  the  aggrieved. 

When  did  I  eomiptain  of  your  letters  being  too 
long  ?  Johnson. 

The  fiend  look'd  up  and  knew 
His  mounted  scale  aloft ;  nor  more  but  fled 
Jfurmurtni/.  Milton. 

Complain  and  murmur  may  sometimes 
signify  to  be  dissatisfied  simply,  without 
impljring  any  direct  expression  which 
bring  them  nearer  to  the  word  repine; 
in  this  case  complain  expresses  a  lees 
violent  dissatisfaction  than  murmur^  and 
both  more  than  r^ne^  which  implies  what 
is  deep  seated.  With  this  distinction  they 
may  all  be  employed  to  denote  the  dis- 
satisfaction produced  by  events  that  in- 
evitably happen.  Men  may  be  said  to 
complain^  murmur^  or  repine  at  their  lot. 

Ill  not  complain; 
Children  and  cowards  rail  at  their  nusfortunes. 

Thapt. 

Yet  O  my  soul !  thy  ristaig  murmurs  stay. 
Nor  dare  th'  Auwiss  DisrossR  to  arraign ; 
Or  against  his  supreme  decree, 
With  impious  grief  complain.         Ltttuton. 
Would  all  the  deities  of  Greece  combine, 
In  vain  the  gloomy  thund*rer  might  repine; 
Sole  should  he  sit,  ¥rith  scarce  a  god  to  ftiend. 
And  see  his  Trojans  to  the  shades  descend.  Pops. 

COMPLAINT,  ACCUSATION. 

COMPLAINT, ».  7b  oomp^w.  ACCU- 
SATION, V.  To  accuse.  Both  these  terms 
are  employed  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
others,  but  a  complaint  is  mostly  made  in 
matters  that  personally  affect  the  com- 
plainant; an  accusation  is  made  of  mat- 
ters in  genera],  but  especially  those  of  a 
moral  nature.  A  complaint  is  made  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  redress ;  an  accut 
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tation  18  made  for  the  aake  of  aBcertaiii- 
iDg  a  fact  or  bringing  to  punishment  A 
eomplami  may  be  frivolous ;  an  aeeutation 
false.  People  in  subordinate  stations 
should  be  careful  to  give  no  cause  for 
complamt:  the  most  guarded  conduct 
will  not  protect  any  person  from  the  un> 
just  aeeugaUons  of  the  maleyolent. 

On  thia  occasion  (of  an  Interrlew  with  Addlaon). 
Pope  mAde  his  complaint  with  frankness  and 
spirit,  as  a  man  undeservedly  neglected  and  op- 
posed. JOBMSOK. 

With  ffullt  enter  distnut  and  discord,  matnal 
aoeuBoUcn  and  stabbom  self-defence.  JoHmoir. 

COMPLAISANCE,  DEFERENCE,  CONDE- 
SCENSION. 

COMPLAISANCE,  from  wm  Uidplaire, 
to  please,  signifies  the  act  of  complying 
with,  or  pleasing  others.  DEFERENCE, 
in  French  (Ufh-mce^  from  the  Latin  defero^ 
to  bear  down,  marks  the  inclination  to 
defer,  or  acquiesce  in  the  sentiments  of 
another  in  preference  to  one*s  own. 
CONDESCENSION  marks  the  act  of 
eondeseeneUng  from  one's  own  height  to 
yield  to  the  satisfaction  of  others,  rather 
than  rigorously  to  exact  one's  rights. 

The  necessities,  the  oonyenienoes,  the 
accommodations  and  allurements  of  so- 
ciety, of  familiarity,  and  of  intimacy,  lead 
to  complaiganee :  it  makes  sacrifices  to 
the  wishes,  tastes,  comforts,  enjoyments, 
and  personal  feelings  of  others.  Age, 
rank,  dignity,  and  personal  merit,  call  for 
deference:  it  enjoins  compliance  with  re- 
spect to  our  opinions,  judgments,  preten- 
sions, and  designs.  The  infirmities,  the 
'  wants,  the  defects  and  foibles  of  others, 
call  for  condencension :  it  relaxes  the  rigor 
of  authority,  and  removes  the  distinction 
of  rank  or  station.  OomplaiMnee  is  the 
act  of  an  equal ;  deference  that  of  an  in- 
ferior* eondeeceruion  that  of  a  superior. 
CwnjJaiMnee  is  due  from  one  well-bred 
person  to  another ;  deference  is  due  to  all 
superiors  in  age,  knowledge,  or  station, 
whom  one  approaches;  condescension  is 
due  from  all  superiors  to  such  as  aro  de- 
pendent on  them  for  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment All  these  qualities  spring  from  a 
refinement  of  humanity;  but  compUd- 
aanee  has  most  of  genuine  kindness  in  its 
iiatate ;  deference  most  of  respectful  sub- 
mission; eondeeeention  most  of  easy  in 
dulgenoe. 


OomplaUane*  renders  a  saperior  i 
equal  agreeable,  and  an  inferior  acceptable. 

Addisom. 

Tom  Courtly  never  flsils  of  paying  his  obeisance 
to  every  man  he  sees,  who  has  title  or  oflke  to 
make  him  oonsplcnous;  but  his  dtfsremce  b 
wholly  giwn  to  outward  consideration.  Sraiu. 

The  same  noble  eondene^nHon  wlilfih  never 
dwells  but  in  truly  great  minds,  and  such  as  Ho- 
mer would  represent  that  of  Ulysses  to  have  been, 
discovers  itself  likewise  in  the  speech  which  he 
made  to  the  ghost  of  Ajax. 


COMPLETE,  PBEFBCT,  FINI8HB». 

COMPLETE,  in  French  eon^,  Latin 
compUtua^  participle  of  compUo^  to  fill  up, 
signifies  the  quality  of  being  filled,  or 
having  all  that  is  necessary.  PERFECT, 
in  Latin  p&rfedue^  participle  of  perjicio^ 
to  perform  or  do  thoroughly,  signifies  the 
state  of  being  done  thqroughly.  FIN. 
ISHED,  from  Jinuh  («.  7b  dote),  marks 
the  state  of  being  ./EntiAad. 

That  is  eomplete  which  has  no  deficien 
cy :  that  is  perfect  which  has  positive  ex- 
cellence ;  and  that  iBjUUthed  which  has 
no  omission  in  it.  That  to  which  any- 
thing  can  be  added  is  ineompUte;  when 
it  can  be  improved,  it  is  trnperfetL;  when 
more  labor  ought  to  be  bestowed  upon  it, 
it  is  unfinished.  A  thing  is  eomplete  in  all 
its  parts ;  perfect  as  to  the  beauty  and 
design  of  the* construction;  and^tsW 
as  it  comes  from  the  hand  of  the  work- 
man and  answers  his  intention.  A  set 
of  books  is  not  eomplete  when  a  Yorame 
is  wanting :  there  is  nothing  in  the  prop- 
er sense  jt>0r/<Kf  which  is  the  work  of  man  i 
but  the  term  is  used  relatively  for  what- 
ever makes  the  greatest  approach  to  per- 
fedion:  a  finished  performance  evinces 
care  and  diligence  on  the  part  of  the 
workman.  These  terms  admit  of  the 
same  distinction  when  applied  to  moral 
or  intellectual  objects. 

None  better  guard  sgainst  a  cheat,  

Than  he  who  is  a  knave  complete.  Lswis. 

It  has  been  observed  of  children,  that  they  are 
longer  before  they  can  pronounce  perfect  sounds, 
becanse  perf^  sounds  are  not  pronounced  to 
them.  HAWKaswoBTH. 

It  is  necessary  for  a  man  who  would  ferm  to 
himself  a  Jtniahsd  taste  of  good  writtaig,  to  be 
well  versed  in  the  works  of  the  best  critics  an- 
cient and  modem.  Adduoii. 

TO  COMPLETE,  FINISH,  TERMINATE. 

Wk  complete,  that  is,  make  com- 
plete (v.  Complete),  what  is  undettakea 
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fn  oontiiiuing  to  labor  at  it.  We  FIN- 
X8H  {v.  To  elo§e)  what  is  begun  in  a 
state  of  forwardness  by  putting  the  last 
hand  to  it  We  TERMINATE  what 
ought  not  to  last  by  bringing  it  to  a 
cloee,  from  terminus^  a  term,  a  boundary, 
signifying  to  set  bounds  to  a  thing. 

The  characteristic  idea  of  eompUiing  is 
that  of  making  a  thing  altogether  what 
it  ought  to  be;  that  of  Jinishinffy  the  do- 
ing 3\  that  is  intended  to  be  done  to- 
ward a  thing;  and  that  of  UrminaHnff^ 
umply  putting  an  end  to  a  thing.  Com- 
pUHng  has  properly  relation  to  perma- 
nent works  only,  whether  mechanical  or 
intellectual ;  we  desire  a  thing  to  be  com- 
puted from  a  curiosity  to  see  it  in  its  en- 
tire state.  ToJmUh  is  employed  for  pass- 
ing occupations ;  we  wish  a  Ihrngfimth/ed 
from  an  anxiety  to  proceed  to  something 
else,  or  a  dislike  to  the  thing  in  which 
we  are  engaged.  TermmaUng  respects 
space  or  time:  a  view  may  be  fsrminatoi^ 
a  fife  may  be  Urminaieil,  or  that  to  which 
one  may  put  a  term,  ad  to  ierminaU  a 
dispute.  Light  minds  undertake  many 
things  without  eompUiinff  any.  Children 
and  unsteady  people  set  about  many 
thinn  without  fimahing  any.  Litigious 
people  UmdnaU  one  dispute  only  to  com- 
mence another. 

It  Is  perhft]w  kindly  provided  by  nature,  that 
at  tiie  matherB  and  itrength  of  a  bird  now  to- 
jKeaier,and  her  wing*  are  ruAcompUMiXA  she 
It  able  to  llj,  so  loiae  proportlou  slwald  be  pre- 
served  in  the  human  kind  between  Judgment  and 
coorage.  Joncsoif. 

The  artifloer,  for  the  manoihctiire  which  he 
Jiniahu  in  a  day,  receives  a  certain  snm  \  bat 
the  wit  fteqnenUy  gains  no  advantage  from  a  per- 
formance at  which  he  has  toiled  many  montna. 
HAwanwoBTB. 

Hm  thought  "that  onr  existence  Urminatet 
with  this  life,"  doth  natoraUy  check  the  sonl  in 


any 

OOMFLBXITT,  COMPUCATIONy  INTRI- 
CACY. 

COMPLEXITY  and  COMPLICATION, 
in  French  complication^  Latin  complieatio 
«nd  eomplico^  compounded  of  com  and 
plieo^  signifies  a  folding  one  thing  within 
another.  INTRICACY,  Latin  iniricatio 
and  intrieoy  compounded  of  in  and  iricee^ 
or  frtest,  small  hairs  which  are  used  to 
ensnare  birds,  signifies  a  state  of  eutan- 
glement  by  means  of  many  invohitions. 

C\)m}>£a«(y  expresses  the  abstract  qual- 


ity or  state;  oomplicaiian  the  act:  tbey 
both  convey  less  than  intricacy;  inirieati 
is  that  which  is  very  eomplicatoi.  Com- 
plexity arises  from  a  multitude  of  objects, 
and  the  nature  of  these  objects ;  cm^u 
cation  from  an  invoWement  of  objects; 
and  intricacy  from  a  winding  and  con- 
fused involution.  What  is  complex  must 
be  decomposed ;  what  is  ^omo^ioite/ must 
be  developed ;  what  is  intneaU  must  be 
unravelled.  A  proposition  is  complex, 
affairs  are  complicated;  the  law  is  intri 
cole.  The  complexity  of  a  subject  often 
deters  young  persons  from  application  to 
their  business.  There  is  nothing  embar- 
rasses  a  physician  more  than  a  ooniplica- 
Hon  of  disorders,  where  uie  remedy  for 
one  impedes  the  cure  for  the  other.  Some 
affairs  are  involved  in  such  a  degree  of 
intricacy  as  to  exhaust  the  patience  and 
perseverance  of  the  most  laborious. 

Through  the  disclosing  deep 
Light  my  blind  way ;  the  mineral  strata  there 
Thrust  blooming,  thence  the  vegetable  world, 
0*er  that  the  rising  system  more  compUm 
Of  animals,  and  higher  still  the  mind.   Thosooii. 
Every  living  creature,  considered  in  Itself,  has 
many  very  complicatsd  parts  that  are  exact 
copies  of  some  other  parts  which  it  possesses,  and 
which  are  oomplicaUd  in  the  same  manner. 


¥nien  the  mind,  by  insensible  degrees,  has 
bfonght  itself  to  attention  and  close  thinking,  it 
will  be  able  to  cope  with  dilBcalties.  Everv  ab- 
struse problem,  every  intricate  question,  wUl  not 
baffle  or  break  it  '  "~ 


TO  COMPLY,  CONFORM,  YIELD,  SUB- 
MIT. 

COMPLY,  V.  To  accede.  CONFORM, 
compounded  of  eon  and /orm,  signifies  to 
put  into  the  same  form.  YIELD,  v.  To 
accede.  SUBMIT,  in  Latin  sulmUtto^  com- 
pounded of  8ub  and  mitto^  signifies  to  put 
under,  that  is  to  say,  to  put  one^s  self  un- 
der another  person.  Compliance  and  con- 
formity are  voluntary ;  yietding  and  tiylh 
minion  are  involuntary.  Conajliance  is 
an  act  of  the  inclination ;  conformity  an 
act  of  the  judgment :  compliance  is  alto- 
gether optional;  we  comply  with  a  thing 
or  not,  at  pleasure :  conformity  is  binding 
on  the  conscience ;  it  relates  to  matters 
in  which  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong. 
Compliance  with  the  fashions  and  cus- 
toms of  those  we  live  with  is  a  natural 
propensity  of  the  human  mind  that  may 
be  mostly  indulged  without  impropriety: 
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nmformiiy  in  religious  matters,  though 
not  to  be  enforced  by  human  law,  is  not 
on  that  aocount  less  binding  on  the  con- 
sciences of  every  member  in  the  commu- 
nity ;  the  violation  of  this  duty  on  trivial 
grounds  involves  in  it  that  of  more  than 
one  branch  of  th^  moral  law. 

I  would  not  be  thoofcht  In  any  part  of  this  re- 
latioa  to  reflect  upon  Signor  Nicolinl,  who  in  act- 
ing thii  part  only  compUet  with  the  wretched 
taste  of  his  audience.  A  ddibon  . 

Being  of  a  lay  profession,  I  humbly  conform 
to  the  constitutions  of  the  church  and  my  spiritual 
superiors,  and  I  hold  this  obedience  to  be  an  ac- 
ceptable sacrifice  to  God.  Howell. 

Compliance  and  emformiiy  are  produced 
by  no  external  tu;tion  on  the  mind ;  they 
flow  spontaneously  from  the  will  and  un- 
derstanding :  yielding  is  altogether  the  re- 
sult of  foreign  agency.  We  camplt/  with 
a  wish  as  soon  as  it  is  known ;  it  accords 
with  our  feelings  so  to  do :  we  yield  to 
the  entreaties  of  others ;  it  is  the  effect 
of  persuasion,  a  constraint  upon  oi  at 
least  a  direction  of  the  inclination.  We 
conform  to  the  regulations  of  a  commu- 
nity, it  is  a  matter  of  discretion ;  we  yield 
to  the  superior  judgment  of  another,  we 
have  no  choice  or  alternative.  We  com- 
ply 6Leetfu\\y^  we  con/brm  willingly ;  we 
yiSd  reluctantly.  A  cheerful  compliance 
with  the  requests  of  a  friend  is  the  sin- 
cerest  proof  of  friendship:  the  wisest  and 
most  learned  of  men  have  ever  been  the 
readiest  to  conform  to  the  general  sense 
of  the  community  in  which  they  live :  the 
harmony  of  social  life  is  frequently  dis- 
turbed by  the  reluctance  which  men  have 
to  yield  to  each  other. 

Let  the  King  meet  eompUanee  in  your  looks, 
A  flree  and  ready  yielding  to  his  wishes.    Rowe. 

Among  mankind  so  few  there  are 

Who  will  conform  to  philosophic  fere.   Drtden. 

To  yield  is  to  give  way  to  another,  ei- 
thei  with  one^s  will,  judgment,  or  out- 
ward conduct:  tubtmssion  is  the  giving 
lip  of  one*s  self  altogether ;  it  is  the  sub- 
gtitution  of  another^s  will  for  one's  own. 
Tidding  is  partial ;  we  may  yield  in  one 
case  or  in  one  action  though  not  in  an- 
other: nthmimon  is  general;  it  includes 
A  system  of  conduct. 

That  yieldiiiffneetf  whatever  fuuiulations  it 

might  lay  to  the  disadvantage  of  poiiterityy  was 

a  specific  to  preserve  us  in  peace  in  his  own  time. 

(iOiu>  Halifax. 


Chrlstiaii  people  submit  themselves  to  oom- 
formable  otnervanoes  of  the  lawftal  and  reUgloos 
constitutions  of  their  spiritual  mkrs.      Whits. 

We  yield  when  we  do  not  resist ;  this 
may  sometimes  be  the  act  of  a  superior : 
we  submit  only  by  adopting  the  measures 
and  conduct  proposed  to  us ;  this  is  al- 
ways the  act  of  an  inferior.  Yidding 
may  be  produced  by  means  more  or  less 
gentle,  by  enticing  or  insinuating  arts,  or 
by  the  force  of  argument ;  submissum  is 
made  only  to  power  or  positive  force: 
one  yieUh  after  a  struggle ;  one  tubmiU 
without  resistance :  we  yidd  to  ourselves 
or  others ;  we  submit  to  others  only :  it 
is  a  weakness  to  yidd  either  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  others  or  our  own  indina- 
tious  to  do  that  which  our  judgments 
condemn ;  it  is  a  folly  to  suXmdt  to  the 
caprice  of  any  one  where  there  is  not  a 
moral  obligation :  it  is  obstinacy  not  to 
yidd  when  one's  adversary  has  the  ad- 
vantage ;  it  is  sinful  not  to  gubmit  to  con- 
stituted authorities. 

There  has  been  a  long  dispute  for  precedency 
between  the  tragic  and  the  heroic  poets.  Aris- 
totle would  have  the  latter  yield  the  palm  to  the 
former,  but  Mr.  Oryden,  and  many  others,  would 
never  tubmit  to  this  decision.  Addisok. 

COMPUANT,  YIELDINO,  SUBMISSIVE, 

As  epithets  from  the  preceding  verbs, 
serve  to  designate  a  propensity  to  the  re- 
spective actions,  which  may  be  exces«ve 
or  otherwise.  A  COMPLIANT  temper 
complies  with  every  wish  of  another,  good 
or  bad ;  a  tlELDIXG  temper  leans  to 
every  opinion,  right  or  wrong;  a  SUB- 
MISSIVE temper  submits  to  every  de- 
mand, just  or  unjust.  A  con^iani  per- 
son may  want  command  of  feeling;  a 
yielding  person  may  want  fixedness  of 
principle ;  a  submissive  person  may  want 
resolution:  a  too  compliant  disposition 
will  be  imposed  upon  by  the  selfish  and 
unreasonable ;  a  too  yielding  disposition 
is  most  unfit  for  commanding ;  a  too  sub- 
missive disposition  exposes  a  person  to 
the  exactions  of  tyranny. 

Be  silent  and  complying;  you'll  soon  find 
Sir  John  without  a  medicine  will  be  kind. 

Hakrison. 

A  peaceable  temper  supposes  yielding  and  con- 
descending manners.  Blair. 

When  force  and  violence  and  hard  necessity 
have  brought  the  yoke  of  servitude  upon  a  peo« 
pie's  neck,  religion  will  supply  them  with  a  pa» 
tient  and  a  submissive  spirit.  FLfST^QOV 
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COMPOSE,  from  the  Latin  eompotui, 
perfect  of  compono^  to  put  together,  sig- 
nifies to  put  in  due  order.  SETTLE  is  a 
frequentative  of  set. 

We  compose  that  which  has  been  dis- 
jointed and  separated,  by  bringing  it  to- 
gether again ;  we  tettU  that  which  has 
been  disturbed  and  put  in  motion,  by  mak- 
ing it  rest :  we  compose  our  thoughts  when 
they  have  been  deranged  and  thrown  into 
confusion ;  we  settle  our  mind  when  it  has 
been  fluctuating  and  distracted  by  con- 
tending desires ;  the  mind  must  be  com- 
posed before  we  can  think  justly ;  it  must 
be  settled  before  we  can  act  consistently. 

Thy  iireaence  did  each  doubtful  heart  compose^ 
And  &ctions  wonder'd  that  they  once  arose. 

_     ^  TiCKELL. 

PerhaiM  my  reason  may  but  iU  defend 

My  sittted  iUth,  my  mind  with  age  Impalr'd. 

Sbbnbtonb. 
Differences  are  composed  where  there  is  I 
jarring  and  discord,  it  is  effected  by  con-  ! 
dliation;  differences  are  settied  when  they  I 
are  brought  to  a  final  arrangement  by  ; 
consultation  or  otherwise.     In  this  man-  i 
ner  a  person  may  be  said  to  compose  him- 
self,  his  thoughts,  his  dress,  and  the  like ;  ' 
to  settle  matters,  points,  questions,  etc.    It  I 
is  a  good  thing  to  compose  differences  be- 
tween friends ;  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
settle  questions  where  either  party  is  ob- 
stinate. 

Haying  thus  endeavored  to  compose  the  un- 
ha|>py  differences  in  the  nation,  and  finding  it 
take  no  effect,  and  that  the  parliament  were  rais- 
ing forces  to  distress  such  as  had  not  complied 
with  them,  he  thought  it  more  for  his  majesty's 
service  to  retire  to  his  own  country. 

Lloyd's  Mekoibs. 

Lord  Sunderland  assured  all  people  that  the 
king  was  resolved  to  settle  matters  with  his  par- 
liament on  any  terms.  Bdknet. 

COMPOSED,  SEDATE. 
COMPOSED  (v.  To  compose)  signifies 
the  state  or  quality  of  being  in  order,  or 
!ree  from  confusion  or  perturbation ;  it 
B  applied  either  to  the  mind,  or  to  the 
air,  manner,  or  carriage.  SEDATE,  in 
Latin  sedatus,  from  sedo,  to  settle,  signifies 
properly  the  quality  of  being  settled  (v. 
To  compose),  i.  «.,  free  from  irregular 
motion,  and  is  applied  either  to  the  car- 
riage or  the  temper.  Composed  is  oppo- 
site to  ruffled  or  hurried,  and  is  a  tem- 
porary state ;  sedate  is  opposed  to  buoy- 


ant or  volatile,  and  is  a  permanent,  habit 
of  the  mind  or  body.  A  person  may  be 
composed,  or  his  carriage  may  be  composed, 
in  moments  of  excitement.  Toung  peo- 
ple are  rarely  sedate. 

Upon  her  nearer  approach  to  Hercules,  she 
stepped  before  the  other  tody,  who  came  ibrwaro 
with  a  regular  composed  carriage.       Adduon. 
Let  me  associate  with  the  serious  night. 
And  contemplation,  her  sedate  cwnpeer. 

Tbommn, 
COMPOUND,  COMPLEX. 

COMPOUND  comes  from  the  present 
of  compono,  to  compound,  from  the  pret- 
erite of  which,  composui,  is  formed  the 
verb  compose  {v.  To  compose),  COMPLEX, 
V.  Complexity. 

The  compound  consists  of  similar  and 
whole  bodies  put  together;  the  eomplex 
consists  of  various  parts  linked  together : 
adhesion  is  suflScient  to  constitute  a  com- 
pound; involution  is  requisite  for  the 
compUz;  we  distinguish  the  whole  that 
forms  the  compound;  we  separate  the 
parts  that  form  the  complex:  what  is 
compound  may  consist  only  of  two ;  what 
is  complex  consists  always  of  several. 
Compound  and  complex  are  both  common- 
ly opposed  to  the  simple ;  but  the  former 
may  be  opposed  to  the  single,  and  the 
latter  to  the  simple :  words  are  compwmd, 
sentences  are  complex. 

Inasmuch  as  man  is  a  compound^  and  a  mixt- 
ure of  flesh  as  well  as  spirit,  the  soul  during  its 
abode  in  the  body  does  all  things  by  the  media- 
tion of  these  passions  and  inferior  affections. 

With  such  perfection  fram'd,  ^oora. 

Is  this  oomplem  stupendous  scheme  of  things. 
Thomson. 

TO   COMPOUND,  COMPOSE. 

COMPOUND    and    COMPOSE,  v.  To 


_     ^ is  used  in  the  physical  sense 

only ;  compose  in  the  proper  or  the  moral 
sense :  words  are  compounded  by  making 
two  or  more  into  one ;  sentences  are  com- 
posed by  putting  words  together  so  as  to 
make  sense:  a  medicine  is  compountM 
of  many  ingredients ;  society  is  composed 
I  of  various  classes. 

I  The  simple  beauties  of  nature,  if  they  cannot 
be  multiplied,  may  be  compounded.  BAmnwT. 
The  heathens,  ignorant  of  the  true  sooroe  of 
moral  evil,  generally  charged  it  on  the  obUqnity 
of  matter.  This  notion,  as  most  others  of  theirs, 
is  a  composition  of  truth  and  error.       Gaovi. 
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COMPBXHBNSIVIB,  BXTEMBIVB. 

GOMPR£H£NSIV£,  from  comprehend, 
in  Latiii  eomprehetuh^  or  com  and  pre- 
hendoy  to  take,  signifiee  the  quality  of 
putting  up  together  or  including.  EX- 
TENSIVE, from  extend,  in  Latin  exiendo, 
or  ex  and  tendo,  to  stretch  out,  signifies 
the  quality  of  reaching  to  a  distance. 

OomprehenMife  respects  quantity,  exte}^- 
nve  regards  space :  that  is  comprehensive 
that  eon^ehenda  much,  that  is  extensive 
that  extends  into  a  wide  field :  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  a  subject  includes  all 
branches  of  it;  an  extensive  view  of  a 
subject  enters  into  minute  details:  the 
comprehensive  is  associated  with  the  con- 
cise; the  extensive  with  the  diffuse:  it 
requires  a  oapacious  mind  to  take  a  oom- 
prehenewe  surrey  of  any  subject;  it  is 
poosible  for  a  superficial  thinker  to  en- 
ter very  extmmvefy  into  some  parts,  while 
he  passes  over  others.  Comprehensive  is 
employed  only  with  regard  to  intellectual 
objects;  extensive  is  used  both  in  the 
proper  or  the  improper  sense :  the  signi- 
fication of  a  word  is  comprehensive,  or  the 
powers  of  the  mind  are  comprehensive:  a 
plain  is  extensive^  or  a  field  of  inquiry  is 
extensive. 

It  It  witiirBl  to  hope  that  a  comprehensive  U 
UkewtaB  an  elevated  loal,  and  that  whoever  is 
wise  is  also  honest.  JoHmoN. 

The  trade  carried  on  by  the  Phoenicians  of  Si- 
don  and  Tyre  was  more  eaotensi^e  and  enterpria- 
Inf  than  that  of  any  state  in  the  ancient  world. 
RoBBmow. 

TO  COMPRISE,  COMPREHEND,  EM- 
BRACE, CONTAIN,  INCLUDE. 

COMPRISE,  through  the  French  com- 
pris,  participle  of  comprendre,  comes 
from  the  same  source  as  COMPRE- 
HEND (tf.  Comprehensive).  EMBRACE, 
V.  To  dasp,  CONTAIN,  in  French  eon- 
temr,  Latin  contmeo,  compounded  of  eon 
and  teneo,  signifies  to  hold  together  with- 
in one  place.  INCLUDE,  in  Latin  in- 
dudo,  compounded  of  in  and  dndo  or 
daudo,  signifies  to  shut  in  or  within  a 
given  space. 

Comprise,  comprehend,  and  endyraee 
have  regard  to  the  aggregate  value, 
quantity,  or  extent ;  indvde,  to  the  indi- 
vidual &ing8  which  form  the  whole :  con- 
tain^  either  to  the  aggregate  or  to  the  in 
dividual,  being  in  fact  a  term  of  more 


ordinary  application  than  any  of  the 
others.  Comprise  and  contain  are  used 
either  in  the  proper  or  the  figurative 
sense ;  comprehend,  embraee,  and  indude, 
in  the  figurative  sense  only :  a  stock  com- 
prises a  variety  of  articles;  a  library 
comprises  a  variety  of  books ;  the  whole 
is  comprised  within  a  small  compass: 
rules  comprehend  a  number  of  particu- 
lars; laws  comprehend  a  number  ot 
cases;  countries  comprehend  a  certain 
number  of  districts  or  divisions ;  terms 
comprehend  a  certain  meaning:  a  dis- 
course embraces  a  variety  of  topics;  a 
plan,  project,  scheme,  or  system  emJbraces 
a  variety  of  objects;  a  house  eonJUdns 
one,  two,  or  more  persons ;  a  city  eon^ 
tains  a  number  of  houses ;  a  book  con- 
tains  much  useful  matter ;  a  society  con- 
tains very  many  indindoals;  it  issdsdes 
none  but  of  a  certain  class ;  or  it  iesdndes 
some  of  every  class. 


Y^]^%  Esypt* <lo  thy  pyramids  oomprisSy^ 

Sbwsll. 


What  greatness  in  the  high  raised  1 


That  particular  scheme  which  oomprehends 
the  social  virtues  may  give  employment  to  the 
most  industrioas  temper,  and  find  a  man  in  bnai- 
ness  more  than  the  most  active  station  of  life. 


The  virtues  of  the  several  sods  I 
MsBoenas,  now  the  needftal  succor  bring; 


rbring; 
Not  that  my  song  in  such  a  scanty  space 
So  hurge  a  sul^eet  ftiUy  can  embrace.    Drtdbh. 

All  a  woman  has  to  do  in  this  world  is  om»- 
iained  within  the  duties  of  a  daughter,  a  sister, 
a  wife,  and  a  mother.  Stskul 

The  universal  axiom  in  which  all  complaisance 
is  ineilMded  is,  that  «o  man  should  give  any 
pre/erenoe  to  Mmself.  J<»ifsoN. 

It  is  here  worthy  of  observation  that, 
in  the  two  last  examples  from  Steele  and 
Johnson,  the  words  comprehend  and  eom>- 
prise  would,  according  to  established 
usage,  have  been  more  appropriate  than 
contain  and  indude, 

TO  CONCEAL,  DISSEMBLE,  DISGUISE. 

CONCEAL  is  compounded  of  con  and 
ceal,  in  French  cder,  Latin  cdo,  Hebrew 
cala,  to  have  privately.  DISSEMBLE, 
in  French  dissimvler,  compounded  of  dis 
and  sumdo  or  similis,  signifies  to  make 
a  thing  appear  unlike  what  it  is.  DIS- 
GUISE, in  French  dis^tiiser,  compounded 
of  the  privative  dis  or  de  and  guise,  in 
German  toeise,  a  manner  or  fashion,  signi- 
fies to  take  a  form  opposite  to  the  reality. 
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To  eoneeai  is  simply  to  abstain  from 
making  known  what  we  wish  to  keep  se- 
cret ;  to  UsaembU  and  disguise  signify  to 
concecUy  by  assuming  some  false  appear- 
ance: we  oofioMi/ facts ;  we  dts8e>n62e  f del- 
inks; we  diaffuise  sentiments.  Caution 
only  is  requisite  in  eoneealing;  it  may  be 
effected  by  simple  silence:  art  and  ad- 
dress must  be  employed  in  diumMing; 
it  mineles  falsehood  with  all  its  proceed- 
ings :  labor  and  cunning  are  requisite  in 
ditffuinnff;  it  has  nothing  but  falsehood 
in  all  its  movements.  The  eoneeaUr 
watches  over  himself  that  he  may  not  be 
betrayed  into  anv  indiscreet  cooamunica- 
tion ;  the  dimembUr  has  an  eye  to  others, 
so  as  to  prevent  them  from  discovering 
the  state  of  his  heart ;  ditffuue  assumes 
altogether  a  different  face  from  reality, 
and  rests  secure  under  this  shelter :  it  is 
sufficient  to  caneeal  from  those  who  ei- 
ther cannot  or  will  not  see ;  it  is  necessary 
to  dtasemUe  with  those  who  can  see  with- 
out being  shown ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
diagum  from  those  who  are  anxious  to 
discover,  and  use  every  means  to  pene- 
trate the  veil  that  intercepts  their  sight 

She  never  told  her  love. 
Bat  let  concealment^  like  a  worm  i*  the  bad, 
Feed  on  her  danuuk  cheek.  Seamuzamm. 

Let  •chool-taoght  pride  dissemble  all  it  can, 
Tlwee  little  things  are  great  to  little  nuin. 

GOUMMITB. 

Good-breeding  has  made  the  tongne  lUsUy  the 
heart,  and  act  a  part  of  oontinnal  restraint,  while 
natore  has  preserved  the  eyes  to  herself,  that  she 
may  not  be  disguised  or  misrepresented. 


TO  CONCEAL,  HIDE,  SECRETE. 

CONCEAL,  V.  To  eoneeai.  HIDE,  from 
the  German  hiUhen^  to  guard  against,  and 
the  old  German  hedan^  to  conceal,  and 
the  Greek  ircv0<iv,  to  cover  or  put  out  of 
sight.  SECRETE,  in  Latin  secretus,  par- 
ticiple  of  seeemOf  or  m  and  eemOf  to  see 
or  know  by  one's  self,  signifies  to  put  in 
a  place  known  only  to  one's  self. 

Concealing  has  simply  the  idea  of  not 
letting  come  to  observation ;  hid&ng  that 
of  putting  under  cover ;  secreting  that  of 
setting  at  a  distance  or  in  unfrequented 
places :  whatever  is  not  seen  is  concealed^ 
but  whatever  is  hiddm  or  secreted  is  in- 
tentionally put  out  of  sight :  a  person  con- 
ceal* himself  behind  a  hedge;  he  hides 
his  treasures  in  the  earth ;  he  secretes 


what  he  has  stolen  under  his  cloak.  Can. 
ceal  is  more  general  than  either  hide  or 
secrete:  all  things  are  concealed  which  are 
hiddm  or  seeretedf  but  they  are  not  al- 
ways hidden  or  secreted  when  they  are 
concealed:  both  mental  and  corporeal  ob- 
jects are  concealed;  corporeal  objects 
mostly,  and  sometimes  mental  ones,  are 
hidden;  corporeal  objects  only  ^n secret- 
ed: we  conceal  in  the  mind  whatever  we 
do  not  make  known:  that  is  hidden 
which  may  not  be  discovered  or  cannot 
be  discerned ;  that  is  secreted  which  may 
not  be  seen.  Facts  are  conceded,  truths 
are  hidden,  goods  are  secreted.  Children 
should  never  attempt  to  conceal  from 
their  parents  or  teachers  any  error  they 
have  committed,  when  called  upon  for 
an  acknowledgment;  we  are  told  in 
Scripture,  for  our  consolation,  that  noth- 
ing is  hidden  which  shall  not  be  reveal- 
ed; people  seldom  wish  to  secrete  any- 
thing but  mth  the  intention  of  conceal- 
ing it  from  those  who  have  a  right  to 
demand  it  back. 

Be  secret  and  discreet;  Loye's  iUry  fcyors 
Are  lost  when  not  eoneeaPd.  Drtdbk. 

Tet  to  be  secret  makes  not  sin  the  leas, 
Tls  only  hidden  from  the  vulgar  view. 

Dbtdbh. 
The  whole  thing  is  too  manifest  to  admit  of 
any  donbt  in  any  man  how  long  this  thing  has 
been  working ;  how  many  tricks  have  been  played 
with  the  Dean's  (Swift's)  papers ;  how  they  were 
secreted  from  time  to  time.  Pora. 

CONCEALMENT,  SECBECT. 

CONCEALMENT(v.  7b  am«a/)  is  itself 
an  action ;  SECRECY,  from  secret,  is  the 
quality  of  an  action :  concealment  may  re- 
spect the  state  of  things ;  secrecj^  the  oon^ 
duct  of  persons ;  things  may  be  concealed 
so  as  to  be  known  to  no  one ;  but  seerecg 
supposes  some  person  to  whom  the  thing 
eonANiM  is  known.  CofMso^nM/ has  to  do 
with  what  concerns  others ;  secreetf  with 
that  which  concerns  ourselves:  what  is 
concealed  is  kept  from  the  observation  of 
others ;  what  is  secret  is  known  only  to 
ourselves :  there  may  frequently  be  con- 
cealment without  secreetf,  although  there 
cannot  be  secreeg  without  concealment: 
concealment  is  frequently  practised  to  the 
detriment  of  others;  secrecy  is  always 
adopted  for  our  own  advantage  or  grat- 
ification: coneeeUment  is  essential  in  the 
commission  of  crimes ;  secreof  in  the  ex- 
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ecution  of  schemeB:  many  crimes  are 
committed  with  impunity  when  the  per- 
petrators are  protected  by  conoeedmeni; 
the  best  concerted  plans  are  often  frus- 
trated for  want  of  observing  Mcreey. 

One  instance  of  Divine  wisdom  is  so  Illnstrious 
that  I  cannot  pass  it  over  without  notice  \  that  is, 
the  ooneealnunt  under  which  Providence  has 
placed  the  iUture  events  of  oar  life  on  earth. 

BL4U. 

Shan  geereey,  and  talk  in  open  sight, 
So  shall  yoa  soon  repair  yoor  present  evil  plight. 

Spbnseb. 

CONCEIT,  FANCY. 

GONC£IT  comes  immediately  from  the 
Lmtin  eoncephu^  participle  of  cancipiOy  to 
•onceive  or  form  in  the  mind.  FAN- 
CY, in  French  phantaaie^  Latin  phantasia^ 
Greek  ^avrairiii,  from  ^avra^iu,  to  make 
appear,  and  ^aivdi,  to  appear. 

These  terms  equally  express  the  work- 
ing of  the  imagination  in  its  distorted 
state ;  but  conceit  denotes  a  much  greater 
degree  of  distortion  than /ancy;  our  con- 
ceits are  preposterous ;  what  we  fancy  is 
unreal,  or  only  apparent.  Cotweit  ap- 
plies only  to  internal  objects :  it  is  men- 
tal in  the  operation  and  the  result ;  it  is 
a  species  of  invention :  fancy  is  applied 
to  external  objects,  or  whatever  acts  on 
the  senses:  nervous  people  are  subject 
to  strange  conceits;  timid  people  fancy 
they  hear  sounds  or  see  objects  in  the 
dark,  which  awaken  terror.  Those  who 
are  apt  to  conceii  oftener  conceit  that  which 
is  painful  than  otherwise ;  canceiiing  ei- 
ther that  they  are  always  in  danger  of 
dying,  or  that  aU  the  world  is  their  ene- 
my. There  are,  however,  insane  people 
who  conceit  themselves  to  be  kings  and 
queens :  and  some,  indeed,  who  are  not 
called  insane,  who  oonceU  themselves  very 
learned  while  they  know  nothing,  or  very 
wise  and  clever  while  they  are  exposing 
themselves  to  perpetual  ridicule  for  their 
folly,  or  very  handsome  while  the  world 
calls  them  plain,  or  very  peaceable  while 
they  are  always  quarrelling  with  their 
neighbors,  or  very  humble  while  they  are 
tenaciously  stickling  for  their  own:  it 
would  be  well  if  such  ooncais  afforded  a 
harmless  pleasure  to  their  authors,  but 
unfortunately  they  only  render  them  more 
offensive  and  disgusting  than  they  would 
otherwise  be.  Those  who  are  apt  to/<m- 
ly  never  fancy  anything  to  please  them- 


selves; they  fancy  that  things  are  toe 
long  or  too  short,  too  thick  or  too  thin, 
too  cold  or  too  hot,  with  a  thousand  oth- 
er farteia  equally  trivial  in  their  nature ; 
thereby  proving  that  the  slightest  aber- 
ration  of  the  mind  is  a  serious  evil,  and 
productive  of  evil 

Desponding  fear,  of  feeble  faneUt  ftatU, 
Weak  and  unmanlj,  looeens  every  power. 

Tbomvok 
Some  have  been  wounded  with  epno«</, 
And  died  of  mere  opinion  strait  BcTLsa. 

When  taken  in  reference  to  intellectual 
objects,  conceit  is  always  in  a  bad  sense ; 
but  fancy  may  be  employed  in  a  good 
sense. 

Nothing  can  be  more  plainly  impoesible  than 
for  a  man  ''  to  be  profitable  to  Qod,*'  and  oonae- 
qaently  nothing  can  be  more  absard  than  for  a 
man  to  cherish  so  irrational  a  cotuseit. 

Addison. 

My  friend,  Sir  Roger  dc  Coverley,  told  roe 
t'other  day  that  he  hiid  been  reading  my  paper 
upon  Westminster  Abbey,  in  whteh,  says  he,  there 
are  a  great  many  ingenious  fandM.     Addisou  . 

TO  CONCEIVE,  UNDERSTAND,  COM- 
PREHEND. 

CONCEIVE,  in  French  concevoir^  Latin 
concipioy  compounded  of  con  and  ca/»o, 
signifies  to  take  or  put  together  in  the 
mind.  UNDERSTAND  signifies  to  stand 
under  or  near  to  the  mind.  GOMPR& 
HEND,  in  Latin  comprefundOy  compound- 
ed  of  com  and  prekendo^  signifies  to  seize 
or  embrace  within  the  mind. 

These  terms  indicate  the  intellectual 
operations  of  forming  ideas,  that  is,  ideas 
of  the  complex  kind,  in  distinction  from 
the  simple  ideas  formed  by  the  act  oi 
perception.  Conception  is  the  simplest 
operation  of  the  three ;  when  we  conceive 
we  may  have  but  one  idea ;  when  we  un^ 
derstand  or  comprehend  we  have  all  the 
ideas  which  the  subject  is  capable  of  pre- 
senting. We  cannot  understand  or  oom- 
prehend  without  conceiving;  but  we  may 
often  conceive  that  which  we  neither  un- 
derstand nor  conipreJiend.  That  which  we 
cannot  conceive  is  to  us  nothing ;  but  the 
conception  of  it  gives  it  an  existence,  at 
least  in  our  minds ;  but  understanding  and 
comprehending  is  not  essential  to  the  be- 
lief of  a  thing's  existence.  So  long  as  we 
have  reasons  sufficient  to  conceive  a  thing 
as  possible  or  probable,  it  is  not  necessary 
either  to  understand  or  comprehend  tbei9 
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In  order  to  authorize  our  belief.  The 
mysteries  of  our  holy  religion  are  objects 
of  conapiion^  but  not  of  eomprehenitum. 
We  eonceive  that  a  thing  may  be  done 
without  undertiandinff  how  it  is  done ;  we 
eoneeitfe  that  a  thing  may  exist  without 
comprehending  the  nature  of  its  existence. 
We  conceive  clearly,  understand  fully,  eoni- 
prdund  minutely. 

Wbaterer  they  aumot  immediately  concHv^ 
they  consider  as  too  hisli  to  be  readied,  or  too 
•ztensire  to  be  e<nnprMended.  Jobmson. 

Conoeiwnff  is  a  species  of  indention ;  it 
is  the  fruit  of  the  mind*s  operation  with- 
in itself.  Uhderttandinff  and  comprehend 
men  are  employed  solely  on  external  ob- 
jects ;  we  under§ta$ui  and  comprehend  that 
which  actually  exists  before  us,  and  pre- 
sents itself  to  our  observation.  Coficeiv- 
inff  is  the  office  of  the  imagination,  as 
well  as  the  judgment;  understanding  trnd 
eonytrehention  are  the  office  of  the  rea- 
soning faculties  exclusiyely. 

Conceive  the  front  of  a  torrent  of  Are  ten  miles 
in  breadth,  and  heaped  np  to  an  enormous  heifpht, 
rolling  down  the  mountain,  and  poaring  its  flame 
into  the  ocean.  Brtdome. 


Swift  pays  no  court  to  the  passions ;  he  excites 
neither  surprise  nor  admiration ;  he  always  un- 
deretande  himself,  and  his  readers  always  im- 
der^and  him.  Johnson. 

Onr  finite  knowledge  cannot  comprehend 
The  principles  of  an  nnboonded  sway.    SunLsr. 

Conceiving  is  employed  with  regard  to 
matters  of  taste,  to  arrangements,  designs, 
and  projects ;  underdarSing  is  employed 
on  familiar  objects  which  present  them- 
selves in  the  ordinary  discourse  and  bus- 
iness of  men;  comprehending  respects 
principles,  lessons,  and  speculative  knowl- 
edge  in  general.  The  artist  conceives  a 
design,  and  he  who  will  execute  it  must 
understand  it;  the  poet  conceives  that 
which  is  grand  and  sublime,  and  he  who 
will  enjoy  the  perusal  of  his  conctptions 
must  have  refinement  of  mind,  and  ca- 
pacity to  comprehend  the  grand  and  sub- 
fime.  The  builder  conceives  plans,  the 
scholar  understands  languages,  the  meta- 
physician attempts  to  explain  many  things 
which  are  not  to  be  comprehended. 

Deep  malice  thence  eonceiT4n(f,  and  disdain, 
Soon  as  midnight  brought  on  the  diisky  hour 
Friendliest  to  sleep  and  silence,  be  resolved 
With  all  his  legions  to  dislodge,  and  leave 
Unwonhlpp'd.  Muaon. 


He  had  a  dry  way  of  stripping  declamations  ta 
search  for  facts,  and  would  assart  that  fine  words 
were  not  meant  to  be  understood. 

CUUBKBLAMD. 

"  There  is  no  end  of  his  greatness.**  The  most 
exalted  creature  he  has  made  is  only  canable  of 
adoring  it,  none  but  himself  can  comprehend  it 

AODUOM. 

CONCEPTION,  NOTION. 

CONCEPTION,  from  conceive  (v.  To 
conceive\  signifies  the  thing  conceived, 
NOTION,  in  French  notion^  Latin  notia^ 
from  nohtSy  the  participle  of  nosoo^  to 
know,  signifies  the  thing  known. 

Conception  is  the  mlnd*s  own  work, 
what  it  pictures  to  itself  from  the  exer- 
cise of  its  own  powers ;  notion  is  the  rep- 
resentation of  objects  as  they  are  drawn 
from  observation.  Conceptions  are  the 
fruit  of  the  understanding  and  imagina- 
tion ;  notions  are  the  result  of  experience 
and  information.  Conceptions  are  form- 
ed ;  notions  are  entertained.  Conception» 
are  either  grand  or  mean,  gross  or  sub- 
lime ;  either  clear  or  indistinct,  crude  or 
distinct ;  notions  are  either  true  or  false, 
just  or  absurd.  Intellectual  culture 
serves  to  elevate  men^s  eoncqttions;  the 
extension  of  knowledge  serves  to  correct 
and  refine  their  notions. 

It  is  natural  for  the  imaginations  of  men  who 
lead  their  lives  in  too  solitary  a  manner  to  prey 
upon  themselves,  and  form  from  their  own  eon' 
ceptions  beings  and  things  which  have  no  place 
in  nature.  Stsslb. 

The  story  of  Telemachus  is  formed  altogether 
in  the  spirit  of  Homer,  and  will  give  an  unlearn- 
ed reader  a  noHon  of  that  great  poet*s  manner 
of  writing.  Adihbon. 

Some  heathen  philosophers  had  an  in« 
distinct  conception  of  the  Deity,  whose  at- 
tributes and  character  are  unfolded  to  us 
in  his  revelation :  the  ignorant  have  of- 
ten false  notions  of  their  duty  and  obli- 
gations to  their  superiors.  The  unen- 
lightened express  their  gross  and  crude 
conceptions  of  a  Superior  Being  by  some 
material  and  visible  object:  tiie  vulgar 
notion  of  ghosts  and  spirits  is  not  entire- 
ly banished  from  the  most  cultivated  parts 
of  England. 

Words  signify  not  immediately  and  primely 
things  themselves,  but  the  conceptions  of  the 
mind  concerning  things.  Soctb. 

Considering  that  the  happiness  of  the  other 
world  is  to  be  the  happiness  of  the  whole  man, 
who  can  question  but  there  is  an  infinite  variety 
in  thoae  pleasures  we  an  speaking  of?    B«val» 
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tion.  UkewiM.  rtrj  much  oonllrms  thii  notion 
under  tbe  dUnrent  views  it  glvee  ni  of  our  ftiture 

ADDieOH. 


TO  OONCBRT,  CONTHIVE,  MANAGE. 

CONCERT  iB  either  a  yariation  of  ean- 
$ori,  a  companioD,  or  from  the  Latin  con- 
trrto,  to  debate  together.  CONTRIVE, 
from  eontrivif  perfect  of  oonlero^  to  bruise 
together,  si^ifies  to  pound  or  put  togeth- 
er in  the  mind  so  as  to  form  a  composi- 
tion. MANAGE,  in  French  mSnoffer^  com- 
pounded of  the  Latin  mantu  and  ago^  sig- 
nifies to  lead  by  the  hand. 

There  is  a  secret  understanding  in  om- 
certing;  invention  in  contriving;  execu- 
tion in  managing.  There  is  mostly  eon- 
trivanee  and  management  in  concerting; 
but  there  is  not  always  concerting  in  con- 
triwmee  or  management.  Measures  are 
concerted;  schemes  are  contrived;  affairs 
are  managed.  Two  parties  at  least  are 
requisite  in  concerting,  one  is  sufficient 
for  contriving  and  managing.  Concert- 
ifig  is  always  employed  iji  all  secret 
transactions;  eonlrivatice  and  manage- 
mefit  are  used  indifferently.  Robbers 
who  have  determined  on  any  scheme  of 
plunder  concert  together  the  means  of 
carrying  their  project  into  execution; 
they  contrive  various  devices  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  police ;  they  manage  ev- 
erything in  the  dark.  Those  who  are 
debarred  the  opportunity  of  seeing  each 
other  unrestrainedly,  concert  measures  for 
meeting  privately.  The  ingenuity  of  a 
person  is  frequently  displayed  in  the  cwi- 
trivtnces  by  which  he  strives  to  help  him- 
self out  of  his  troubles.  Whenever  there 
are  many  parties  interested  in  a  concern, 
it  is  never  so  well  managed  as  when  it  is 
in  the  hands  of  one  individual  suitably 
qualified. 

Modem  statesmen  are  concerting  schemes  and 
engaged  in  the  depth  of  politics,  at  the  time  when 
their  foreikthers  were  laid  down  quietly  to  rest, 
and  had  nothing  in  their  heads  hut  dreams. 

SmLB. 

When  Cesar  was  one  of  the  masters  of  the  mint, 
he  placed  the  flgitre  of  an  elephant  npon  the  re- 
verse of  the  public  money:  the  word  Caesar  i\g- 
nifying  an  elephant  in  the  Panic  language.  This 
wasartfUIyconlHMdlqrCasar;  because  it  was 
not  lawful  far  a  private  man  to  stamp  his  own  fig- 
ure upon  the  coin  of  the  commonwealth. 

Anniaoir. 

It  is  the  great  art  and  secret  of  Christianity,  if  I 
may  nse  that  phrase,  to  managt  our  actions  to 
the  best  a*rmBti«e. 


TO  CONCILIATK,  RECONCILE. 

CONCILIATE,  in  Latin  conciliattu 
participle  olconciUo:  and  RECONCILE, 
in  Latin  reconcilio,  both  oome  from  coft- 
eilium,  a  council,  denoting  unity  and  har- 
mony. 

Conciliate  and  reconcile  are  both  em- 
ployed in  the  sense  of  unitiog  men^s  af- 
fections, but  under  different  circumstan- 
ces. The  coneiliator  gets  the  good -will 
and  affections  for  himself;  the  reconciler 
unites  the  affections  of  two  persons  to 
each  other.  The  conciliator  may  either 
gain  new  affections,  or  regain  those  which 
are  lost ;  the  reconciler  always  either  re- 
news affections  which  have  been  onoe 
lost,  or  fixes  them  where  they  ought  to 
be  fixed.  The  best  means  of  conciliating 
esteem  is  by  reconciling  all  that  are  at 
variance.  Conciliate  is  mostly  employed 
for  men  in  public  stations;  reconcile  it 
indifferently  employed  for  those  in  pub- 
lic or  private  stations.  Men  in  power 
have  sometimes  the  happy  opportunity 
of  conciliating  the  good-will  of  those  who 
are  moat  averse  to  their  authority,  and 
thus  rcconcifing  them  to  measures  which 
would  otherwise  be  odious.  Kindness 
and  condescension  serve  to  conciliate;  a 
friendly  influence,  or  a  well-timed  exer- 
cise of  authority,  is  often  successfully  ex- 
erted m  reconciling. 

The  preacher  may  enforce  his  doctrines  in  the 
style  of  authority,  for  it  in  bis  profession  to  sum- 
mon  mankind  to  their  duty ;  but  an  uncommis- 
sioned instructs  will  study  to  conciliate  while 
he  attempts  to  correct.  CuxBxmLAND. 

He  (Hammond)  not  only  attained  his  purpose 
of  uniting  distant  parties  to  each  other,  but,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  fltte  of  reoottciiere,  gained  them 
to  himself.  FXll 

Conciliate  is  mostly  employed  in  the 
sense  of  bringing  persons  into  unison 
with  each  other  who  have  been  at  vari- 
ance ;  but  reconcile  may  be  employed  to 
denote  the  bringing  a  person  into  unison 
or  acquiescence  with  that  which  would 
be  naturally  disagreeable. 

It  must  be  confessed  a  happy  attachment 
which  can  reconcile  tlie  Laplander  to  his  flnees- 
ing  snows,  and  the  Aflrican  to  his  scorching  sun. 

CPHMmLSWD. 

CONCLUSION,  INFERENCE,  DEDUC- 
TION. 

CONCLUSION,  from  conclude,  signifiefl 
the  winding  up  of  all  ai^guments  and 
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INFERENCE,  from  m/ir,  in 
Latin  inUro^  signifies  what  is  brought  in. 
DEDUOTION,  from  deduct,  in  Latin  de- 
dmehu^  and  deduco,  to  bring  out,  signifies 
the  bringing  or  drawing  one  thing  from 
another. 

A  ctmehmon  is  full  and  dedsive;  an 
Merwnce  is  partial  and  indecisive :  a  eon- 
cSmtm  leaves  the  mind  in  no  doubt  or 
leritation;  it  puts  a  stop  to  all  further 
VBasoning:  in/ermem  are  special  eondu- 
domtrom  particular  circumstances ;  they 
serve  as  links  in  the  chain  of  reasoning. 
Oondmiom  in  the  technical  sense  is  the 
concluding  proposition  of  a  syllogism, 
drawn  from  the  two  others,  which  are 
called  the  premises. 

Though  It  may  chance  to  be  right  In  the  oon- 
ehition,  it  to  yet  nqjoit  and  mittaken  in  the 
method  of  Inference.  Glaitviui. 

Oonduaiona  are  drawn  from  real  facts ; 
m/erentei  are  drawn  from  the  appear- 
ances of  things ;  dedueUona  only  from  ar- 
guments or  assertions.  Candtmona  are 
piraotioal ;  mfBrmiem  ratiocinative ;  dedue- 
iumt  are  ftuiL  We  conclude  from  a  per- 
son's conduct  or  declarations  what  he  in- 
tends to  do^  or  leave  undone ;  we  infer 
from  the  appearance  of  the  clouds,  or 
the  thickness  of  the  atmosphere,  that 
there  will  be  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  or 
snow ;  we  deduce  from  a  combination  of 
facta,  m/ereneee^  and  assertions,  that  a 
stoiy  is  fabricated.  Hasty  condueunu 
betray  a  want  of  judgment,  or  of  firm- 
ness of  mind:  contrary  in/ereneee  are 
frequently  drawn  from  tiie  same  ciroum- 
stanoes  to  serve  the  purposes  of  partv, 
and  support  a  favorite  position ;  the  de- 
ductiom  in  such  cases  are  not  unfrequent- 
ly  true  when  the  in/erenoee  are  false. 

He  pretoet  wine,  end  we  conclude  from  thence 
He  lik'd  hto  glaia,  on  hlf  own  OTtdenoe.  Annieoit. 

Ton  might,  from  the  lingle  people  departed, 
make  some  nieftil  inferencee  or  gnesaes  how 
many  there  am  left  nnmarried.  Smu. 

There  to  a  consequence  whkh  leems  very  nat- 
nraUy  dedudble  from  the  foregoing  coueiderar 
tkme.  If  the  scale  of  being  rises  by  such  a  reg- 
olar  progress  so  high  as  man,  we  may,  by  a  parity 
of  reason,  snppose  that  it  still  proceeds  gradnally 
through  those  beings  which  are  of  a  superior  nat- 
ore  to  him.  Adduon. 

CONCLUSIVBy  DSClSIVEy  CONVINCING. 

COKCLUSIVE  applies  either  to  prac- 
tical or  argumentative  matters;  DE('I- 


SIYB  to  what  is  practical  only;  CON 
y  INGINO  to  what  is  argumentative  only. 
It  is  necessary  to  be  exclusive  when  we 
deliberate,  and  dedtive  when  we  com 
mand.  What  is  condueive  puts  an  end 
to  all  discussion,  and  determines  the  judg- 
ment :  what  is  decieive  puts  an  end  to  ali 
wavering,  and  determines  the  will  Ne- 
gotiators have  sometimes  an  interest  in 
not  speaking  eonduewdy ;  oommandeni 
can  never  retain  their  autiiority  without 
speaking  dedeivdy.  Condutive,  when 
compart  to  oondnemfff  is  general ;  the 
latter  is  particular:  an  argument  is  con- 
vincinff,  a  chain  of  reasoning  eondudve. 
There  may  be  much  that  is  convindnff, 
where  there  is  nothing  eondudve  :  a  proof 
may  be  eonvindna  of  a  particular  cireum- 
Btance ;  but  eondudve  evidence  will  bear 
upon  the  main  question. 

I  win  not  disguise  that  Dr.  Bentley,  whoee  orttl. 
ctom  to  so  conclueive  fbr  the  fixrgery  of  those 
tragedies  qaoted  by  Plntarch,  to  of  opinion  "  TheS- 
pto  himself  pubUshed  nothing  in  writing.** 


Is  It  not  somewhat  singular  that  Young  pre- 
sorted,  without  any  palliation,  thto  preihoe  (to  hto 
Satire  on  Women)  so  bluntly  dedelve  in  &Tor  of 
laoghinff  at  the  world,  in  the  same  oollectlon  of 
hto  works  which  contains  the  monrnAil,  angry, 
gloomy  mght  T%oughUt  Oman, 

That  religion  to  essential  to  the  weliwe  of 
man,  can  be  proved  by  the  most  eoneincimg 


CONCOBD,  HABMONT. 

CONCORD,  m  French  coneorde,  Latin 
Concordia,  from  con  and  oors,  having  the 
same  heart  and  mind.  HARMONY,  in 
French  harmonie,  Latin  harmonioy  Greek 
apfiovta,  from  apm,  to  fit  or  suit,  signifies 
the  state  of  fitting  or  suiting. 

The  idea  of  union  is  common  to  both 
these  terms,  but  under  different  circuin' 
stances.  Concord  is  generally  employed 
for  the  union  of  wiUs  and  affections; 
harmony  respects  the  aptitude  of  minds 
to  coalesce.  There  may  be  concord  with- 
out harmony,  and  harmony  without  con^ 
cord.  Persons  may  live  in  concord  who 
are  at  a  distance  from  each  other ;  but 
harmony  is  mostly  employed  for  those 
who  are  in  close  connection,  and  obliged 
to  co-operate.  Concord  should  never  be 
broken  by  relations  under  any  cireum- 
stanccs ;  harmony  is  indispensable  in  all 
members  of  a  family  that  dwell  together. 
Interest  will  sometioiea  stand  in  the  way 
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of  brotherly  conoord;  a  love  of  rule,  and 
a  dogmatical  temper,  will  Bometimes  dis- 
turb the  harmony  of  a  family. 

Kiod  eoneord^  beayenly  born  I  whoie  bliaaftal 

reign 
Holds  this  Tut  (flobe  in  one  Bnrronndlng  chain ; 
Soal  of  the  world  I  Tiokel. 

In  as  both  one  soul, 
JTarmony  to  behold  In  wedded  pair  i 
More  grateful  than  harmonioMB  Boonds  to  the 

ear.  Hilton. 

These  terms  are  both  applied  to  music, 
the  one  in  a  particular,  the  other  in  a 
general  sense :  there  is  concord  between 
two  or  more  single  sounds,  and  fiamum^ 
in  any  number  or  aggregate  of  sounds. 

The  man  that  hath  no  mnsic  in  himself, 

Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  ocmeord  of  sweet  sounds, 

Is  fit  fbr  treasons,  villanies,  and  spoils. 

Shakspbabb. 

Barmony  is  a  componnd  idea  made  np  of  dif- 
fsrent  soonds.  Watts. 

Sarmony  msLj  be  used  in  the  sense  of 
adaptation  to  things  generally. 

The  harmony  of  things 
As  well  as  that  of  sounds,  from  discord  springs. 

Dbnham. 
If  we  consider  the  world  in  its  sabsenriency  to 
man,  one  would  think  It  was  made  ftn*  our  nse ; 
bat  if  we  consider  it  in  its  natoral  beauty  and 
harmony^  one  would  be  apt  to  conclude  it  was 
made  tot  our  pleasure.  Abddoh. 

CONDITION,  STATION. 

CONDITION,  in  French  txmdiHtm,  Lat- 
in eondUio^  from  eondo^  to  build  or  form, 
signifies  properly  the  thing  formed ;  and 
in  an  extended  sense,  the  manner  and 
circumstances  under  which  a  thing  is 
formed.  STATION,  in  French  sttUion, 
Latin  atatiOy  from  <to,  to  stand,  signifies 
a  standing  place  or  point 

Condition  has  most  relation  to  drcum- 
stancee,  education,  birth,  and  the  like ; 
Blaiian  refers  rather  to  the  rank,  occu- 
pation, or  mode  of  life  which  is  marked 
out.  Riches  suddenly  acquired  are  cal- 
culated to  make  a  man  forget  his  origi- 
nal cmidUionj  and  to  render  him  negli- 
gent of  the  duties  of  his  station.  The 
eondiiion  of  men  in  reality  is  often  so 
different  from  what  it  appears,  that  it  Ls 
extremely  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of 
what  they  are,  or  what  they  have  been. 
It  19  the  folly  of  the  present  day,  that 
every  man  is  unwilling  to  keep  the  sto- 
fiofi  which  has  been  assigned  to  him  by 


Providence:  the  rage  for  equality  do* 
stroys  every  just  distinction  in  society; 
the  low  aspire  to  be,  in  appearance  at 
least,  equal  with  their  superiors;  and 
those  in  elevated  gtationa  do  not  hesitate 
to  put  themselves  on  a  level  with  their 
inferiors. 

The  common  charge  against  those  who  rise 
above  their  original  condition  is  that  of  pride. 

JOHMBON. 

The  last  day  will  assign  to  every  one  a  sta- 
tion suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  character. 

ADDiMm. 

TO  CONDUCE,  CONTRIBUTB. 

CONDUCE,  Latin  conduoo^  compound- 
ed of  eon  and  duco^  signifies  to  bring  to- 
gether for  one  end.  CONTRIBUTE,  in 
Latin  eontributw^  participle  of  eontribuo^ 
compounded  of  con  and  trUnto,  signifies 
to  bestow  for  the  same  end. 

To  condtice  signifies  to  serve  the  full 
purpose;  to  carUrilnUe  signifies  only  to 
serve  a  secondary  purpose:  the  former 
is  always  taken  in  a  good  sense,  the  lat- 
ter in  a  bad  or  good  sense.  Exercise 
conduces  to  the  health;  it  contributes  to 
give  vigor  to  the  frame.  Nothing  con- 
duces more  to  the  well-being  of  any  com- 
munity than  a  spirit  of  subordination 
among  all  ranks  and  classes.  A  want 
of  firmness  and  vigilance  in  the  govern- 
ment or  magistrates  contributes  greatly 
to  the  spread  of  disaffection  and  rebell- 
ion. Schemes  of  ambition  never  condua 
to  tranquillity  of  mind.  A  single  failure 
may  contribute  sometimes  to  involve  a 
person  in  perpetual  trouble. 

It  is  to  be  allowed  that  doing  all  honor  to  the 
superiority  of  heroes  above  the  rest  of  mankind 
must  needs  conduce  to  the  glory  and  advantage 
of  a  nation.  Stselb. 

The  true  choice  of  our  diet,  and  our  compan- 
ions at  it,  seems  to  consist  In  that  which  cow- 
tributes  most  to  cheerftilness  and  refreshment. 

Fdujbb. 

TO  CONDUCT,  MANAGE,  DIRECT. 

CONDUCT,  in  Latin  amduetus,  partici- 
ple of  conduce^  signifies  to  lead  in  some 
particular  manner  or  for  some  special 
purpose.  To  MANAGE  (v.  Care,  Charge). 
To  DIRECT,  in  Latin  directus,  participle 
of  dirigo  or  rfi,  apart,  and  rego,  to  rule, 
signifies  to  regulate  distinctly  or  put  each 
in  its  right  place. 

Conducting  req|uires  most  wisdom  an4 
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knowledge;  numoffing  moet  action;  di- 
reeUon  most  authority.  A  lawyer  eon^ 
dueU  the  cause  intrusted  to  him ;  a  stew- 
ard managet  the  mercantile  concerns  for 
his  employer;  a  superintendent  directs 
the  movements  of  all  the  subordinate 
agents.  Conducting  is  always  applied  to 
affairs  of  the  first  importance :  manage- 
ment is  a  term  of  familiar  use  to  char- 
acterise a  familiar  employment :  direction 
makes  up  in  authority  what  it  wants  in 
importance;  it  falls  but  little  short  of 
the  word  conduct.  A  oondudor  conceives, 
plans,  arranges,  and  disposes ;  a  manager 
acts  or  executes ;  a  director  commands. 

If  he  did  not  entirely  project  the  nnion  and 
regency,  none  will  deny-  htan  to  have  been  the 
chief  oonduetor  in  both. 


A  ekilflil  manager  of  the  rabble,  so  long  m 
they  have  bat  ears  to  hear,  need  never  inquire 
whether  they  have  understanding.  South. 

Himself  stood  direeitor  over  them,  with  nod- 
ding or  stamping,  showing  he  did  like  or  mislike 
those  things  he  did  not  understand.        Stdhxt. 

It  is  necessary  to  conduct  with  wisdom ; 
to  manage  with  diligence,  attention,  and 
skill ;  to  direct  with  promptitude,  preci- 
sion, and  clearness.  A  minister  of  state 
requires  peculiar  talents  to  conduct  with 
success  the  various  and  complicated  con- 
cerns which  are  connected  with  his  of- 
fice :  he  must  exercise  much  skill  in  mon- 
aging  the  various  characters  and  clash- 
ing interests  with  which  he  becomes  con- 
nected :  and  possess  much  influence  to 
direct  the  multiplied  operations  by  which 
the  grand  machine  of  government  is  kept 
in  motion.  When  a  general  undertakes 
to  conduct  a  campaign,  he  will  intrust  the 
managemieni  of  minor  concerns  to  persons 
on  whom  he  can  rely ;  but  he  will  direct 
in  person  whatever  is  likely  to  have  any 
serious  influence  on  his  success. 

The  general  purposes  of  men  in  the  eondvet 
of  their  lives,  I  mean  with  relation  to  thU  lifis 
only,  end  in  gaining  either  the  affection  or  esteem 
of  ttiose  with  whom  they  converse.  Steele. 

Good  delivery  is  a  graceftil  management  of 
the  voioe,  countenance,  and  gesture.        Stsslb. 

I  have  sometimes  amused  myself  with  consid- 
ering the  several  methods  of  managing  a  de- 
bale  which  have  obtained  in  the  world. 

ADDUOlf. 

To  direct  a  wanderer  in  the  right  way  is  to 
ligiht  another  man's  candle  by  one^s  own,  which 
loses  none  of  its  light  by  what  the  other  gains. 

OaoTB. 


CONFEDERATE,  ACCOMPLIGB. 

CONFEDERATE  (v.  AUy)  and  AG 
COMPLICE  (v.  Abettor)  both  imply  a 
partner  in  some  proceedmg,  but  they  dif- 
fer as  to  the  nature  of  the  proceeding : 
in  the  former  case  it  may  be  lawful  or 
unlawful;  in  the  latter  unlawful  only. 
In  this  latter  sense  a  confederate  is  a 
partner  in  a  plot  or  secret  association : 
an  accomplice  is  a  partner  in  some  active 
violation  of  the  laws.  Guy  Fawkes  re- 
tained his  resolution,  till  the  last  extrem- 
ity, not  to  reveal  the  names  of  his  con- 
federaiee :  it  is  the  common  refuge  of  all 
robbers  and  desperate  characters  to  be- 
tray their  accomplicee  in  order  to  screen 
themselves  from  punishment 

When  the  Earl  was  executed,  It  being  thought 
necessary  that  some  punishment  should  be  in- 
flicted on  those  who  were  his  aon/ederatee,  the 
Lord  Keeper  was  in  a  special  commission  with 
others.  GAMnm. 

Now  march  the  bold  con/ed'ratee  through  the 

plain, 
Well  hors*d,  well  clad,  a  rich  and 


It  is  not  hnprobable  that  the  Lady  Mason  (the 
grandmother  of  Savage)  might  persuade  or  com- 
pel his  mother  to  desist,  or  perhaps  she  could 
not  easily  find  aeeomplieee  wicked  enough  to 
concur  in  so  cruel  an  action  as  that  of  banishing 
him  to  the  American  plantations.  JoHirsoir. 

TO  CONFEB,  BESTOW. 

CONFER,  in  French  oonfbrer,  Latin 
confero^  compounded  of  con  and /em,  sig- 
nifies to  bring  something  toward  a  per- 
son,  or  place  it  upon  him.  BESTOW  is 
compounded  of  he  and  etow^  which,  like 
the  vulgar  word  eioke^  comes  from  the 
German  etauen  and  etauchen,  and  is  an 
onomatopoeia,  or  representative  of  the 
action  intended  to  be  expressed,  namely, 
that  of  disposing  in  a  place.  Con/erring 
is  an  act  of  authority ;  hestcmng  that  of 
charity  or  generosity.  Princes  and  men 
in  power  confer;  people  in  a  private  sta- 
tion bestow.  Honors,  dignities,  privileges, 
and  rank  are  the  things  conferred;  fa- 
vors, kindnesses,  and  pecuniary  relief  are 
the  things  bestowed.  Merit,  favor,  inter- 
est,  caprice,  or  intrigue  gives  rise  to  am- 
f erring ;  necessity,  solicitation,  and  pri- 
vate affection  lead  to  bestowing. 

The  conferring  this  honor  upon  him  would 
increase  the  credit  he  had.  QLAMXKUom. 
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Toa  alwiTB  exceed  expectatloiu,  m  if  yoan 
wu  not  TtMir  own,  bat  to  buioto  on  wanting 

Dbtdxm. 


In  the  moral  application,  what  is  con- 
fernd  or  bestowed  is  presumed  to  be  de- 
served :  but  with  the  distinction  that  the 
one  is  gratuitous,  the  other  involuntary. 

On  him  confer  the  poet's  ncred  name, 
Whoee  lolty  voice  declares  the  heaTenlj  flame. 

Addmow. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  even  enemies  and 

envftoas  persons  beetow  the  sinoerest  marks  of 

esteem  when  they  least  design  it  Smu. 

TO  CONFIDE,  TRUST. 

OONHDE,  in  Latin  confich  (or  cum, 
with,  and  fido^  to  t'met)^  signif  jing  to  be 
united  by  trust  with  another,  is  to  TRUST 
(v.  Belief)  as  the  species  to  the  genus : 
we  always  inat  when  we  confide,  but  not 
ffioe  verea.  Cor^fidenee  is  an  extraordina- 
ry irutif  but  tnui  is  always  ordinary  un- 
less the  term  be  otherwise  quahfled. 
Cor^idence  involves  communication  of  a 
man's  mind  to  another,  but  truet  is  con- 
fined to  matters  of  action. 

He  was  high  in  eonjldence  with  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  and  was  the  foreign  ambassador  in 
whom  the  minister,  next  to  his  brother,  most 
etmjided.  Goxs. 

Kings  in  ancient  times  were  wont  to  pat  great 
tnui  ui  eunachs.  Bacok. 

Confidence  may  be  sometimes  limited 
in  its  application,  as  eor^ldence  in  the  in- 
tegrity or  secrecy  of  a  man ;  but  trust  is  in 
its  signification  limited  to  matters  of  per- 
sonal interest.  A  breach  of  tntet  evinces 
a  want  of  that  common  principle  which 
keeps  human  society  together;  but  a 
breach  of  confidence  betrays  a  more  than 
ordinary  share  of  baseness  and  depravity. 

Men  Uto  and  prosper  bnt  in  mntoal  trttet^ 

A  e<mjldenee  of  one  another's  troth.  Socthsrm . 

Hence,  credit 
And  pablic  trtut  *twtxt  man  and  man  are  bro- 
ken. Rows. 

CONFIDENT,  DOGMATICAL,  POSITIVE. 
CONFIDENT,  from  ootifide  (v.  To  con- 
fide)^ marks  the  temper  of  confid&ng  in 
one's  self.  DOGMATICAL,  from  dogma, 
a  maxim  or  assertion,  signifies  the  tem- 
per of  dealing  in  unqualified  assertions. 
POSITIVE,  in  Latin  positivusy  from  po»i- 
iue,  signifies  fixed  to  a  point. 

The  two  first  of  these  words  denote  an 
habitual  or  permanent  state  of  mind; 
the  latter  either  a  partial  or  an  habitual 


temper.  There  is  much  of  oonfidmce  i« 
dogmatum  and  poeUwity,  but  it  express- 
es more  than  either.  Qmfidenee  implies 
a  general  reliance  on  one's  abilities  in 
whatever  we  undertake;  dogmoHsm  im- 
plies a  reliance  on  the  truth  of  our  opin- 
ions ;  pontivUy  a  reliance  on  the  truth  of 
our  assertions.  A  confident  man  is  al- 
ways ready  to  act,  as  he  is  sure  of  suc- 
ceeding; a  dogmatical  man  is  always 
ready  to  speak,  as  be  is  sure  of  being 
heard;  a  positive  man  is  determined  to 
maintain  what  he  has  asserted,  as  he  is 
convinced  that  he  has  made  no  mistake. 
Confidence  is  opposed  to  diffidence ;  dog- 
matism to  scepticism ;  positivity  to  hesi- 
tation. A  eonfidefU  man  mostly  fails  for 
want  of  using  the  necessary  means  to 
insure  success;  a  dogmaHoal  man  is  most- 
ly in  error,  because  he  substitutes  his  own 
partial  opinions  for  such  as  are  estab- 
lished ;  a  positive  man  is  mostly  deceived, 
because  he  trusts  more  to  his  own  senses 
and  memory  than  he  ought.  Self-knowl- 
edge is  the  most  effectual  cure  for  sdf- 
eonfidence;  an  acquaintance  with  men 
and  things  tends  to  lessen  dogmatism; 
the  experience  of  having  been  deceived 
one's  self,  and  the  observation  that  oth- 
ers are  perpetually  liable  to  be  deceived, 
ought  to  check  the  folly  of  bdng  positive 
as  to  any  event  or  circumstance  that  is 
past  Confidence  is  oftener  expressed  by 
actions  than  words ;  dogmatism  and  posi- 
tivity  always  by  words:  the  former  de- 
notes only  the  temper  of  the  speaker, 
but  the  latter  may  influence  the  temper 
of  others ;  a  positive  assertion  may  not 
only  denote  the  state  of  the  person's 
mind  who  makes  it,  but  also  may  serve 
to  make  another  positive. 

People  forget  how  little  ft  is  that  they  know 
and  how  mnch  less  it  is  that  they  can  do,  when 
they  grow  confident  apon  any  present  state  of 
things.  Sooth. 

If  yon  are  neither  dogmaHcal,  nor  show  ei- 
ther by  your  words  or  your  actions  that  yon  are 
foil  of  yourself,  all  will  the  more  heartily  rejoice 
at  your  victory.  Budoell. 

He  was  poeitirs  and  fixed  against  the  exclu- 
sion, which  was  in  a  great  measure  imputed  to 
his  management,  and  that  lie  wrought  the  King 
up  to  it.  Sia  W.  Temple 

CONFINKMENT,  IMPRISONMENT,  CAP' 
TIVITY. 
CONFINEMENT,  v.   To   bound,  limit. 
IMPRISONMENT,  compounded    of    in 
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&nd  nriaorif  French  primmy  from  pria^  par- 
ticiple of  prendre,  Latin  preh/endo,  to  take, 
signifies  the  act  or  state  of  being  taken 
or  Uid  hold  of.  CAPTIVITY,  in  French 
capiiviUy  Latin  capHvita^  from  capio^  to 
taJce,  signifies  likewise  the  state  of  being, 
or  being  kept  in  possession  by  another. 

Confinement  is  the  generic,  the  other 
two  are  specific  terms.  Confinement  and 
imprieonment  both  imply  the  abridge- 
ment of  one's  personal  freedom,  but  the 
former  specifies  no  cause,  which  the  lat- 
ter does.  We  may  be  eonfimed  in  a  room 
by  ill  health,  or  confined  in  any  place  by 
way  of  punishment;  but  we  are  never 
impriaoned  but  in  some  specific  place  ap- 
pointed for  the  confinement  of  offenders, 
and  always  on  some  supposed  offence. 
We  are  eaptivee  by  the  rights  of  war 
when  we  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my. Confinement  does  not  specify  the 
degree  or  manner  as  the  other  torms  do ; 
it  may  even  extend  to  the  restricting  the 
body  of  its  free  movements;  while  tm- 
pruonment  simply  confivtee  the  person 
within  a  certain  extent  of  ground,  or  the 
walls  of  a  priaon;  and  captivity  leaves  a 
person  at  liberty  to  range  within  a  whole 
country  or  district 

Con/tnmnent  of  any  kind  is  dreadftil :  let  yoar 
imagination  aoqiuint  yoo  with  wliat  I  have  not 
worda  to  express,  and  conceive,  if  possible,  the 
liorrors  of  imprieonment^  attended  with  re- 
piDoch  and  ignominy.  Johnson. 

Confinement  is  so  general  a  term  as  to 
be  applied  to  animals  and  even  inani- 
mate objects ;  inwrisonment  and  captivity 
are  applied  in  the  proper  sense  to  per- 
sons only,  but  they  admit  of  a  figurative 
application.  Poor  stray  animals,  which 
are  found  trespassing  on  unlawful  ground, 
are  doomed  to  a  wretehed  confinement, 
rendered  still  more  hard  and  intolerable 
by  the  want  of  food :  the  confinement  of 
plants  within  too  narrow  a  space  will 
stop  their  growth  for  want  of  air.  There 
is  many  a  poor  ccmtive  in  a  cage  who, 
like  Steme*s  starling,  would  say,  if  it 
could,  **  I  want  to  get  out." 

Bat  now  my  sorrows,  long  with  pain  sappress'd. 
Burst  their  eof\/lnement  with  impetuoaa  sway. 

TOUNO. 

Fop  life,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars. 

Never  laeks  power  to  dismiss  itself; 

In  that  each  bondman,  in  his  own  hand,  bears 

The  power  to  oancel  his  captivity : 

Bat  I  do  think  it  cowardly  and  vOe. 

Shasspbarb. 


TO  CONFIRM,  TO  GORROBORATB. 

To  CONFIKM,  in  Latin  cot^rmo,  of 
con  tokdfirmo,  signifies  to  make  firm  in  a 
special  manner.  CORROBORATE,  from 
ro6ur,  strength,  signifies  to  give  addition- 
al strength. 

The  idea  of  strengthening  is  commoo 
to  these  terms,  but  under  different  cir- 
cumstances; confirm  is  used  generally, 
corroborate  only  in  particular  instances. 
What  confirms  serves  to  confirm  the 
mind ;  what  corroborates  gives  weight  to 
the  thing.  An  opinion  or  a  stoiy  is  eof»- 
firmed;  an  evidence  or  the  representa- 
tion of  a  person  is  eorrobortUea.  What 
coi^rms  removes  all  doubt ;  what  corrob- 
orates only  gives  more  strength  than  the 
thing  had  before.  When  the  truth  of  a 
thing  is  confirmedy  nothing  more  is  nec- 
essary: the  testimony  of  a  person  may 
be  so  little  credited  that  it  may  want 
much  corroboration. 

There  is  an  Abyssinian  here  who  knew  Mr. 
Bmce  at  Gondar.  I  have  examined  him,  and  Im 
eonjkyns  Mr.  Bnioe*s  acooont      Sim  W.  Jonbs. 

The  secrecy  of  this  conference  very  much  fit- 
vers  my  eoi^ecture,  that  Augostos  made  an  at- 
tempt to  dissuade  Tiberias  from  holding  en  the 
empire ;  and  the  length  of  time  it  took  np  cor- 
roborates the  probability  of  that  conjecture. 

CimaBmLANn. 

TO  CONFIRM,  ESTABLISH. 

CONFIRM,  V.  To  confirm,  corroborate. 
ESTABLISH,  from  the  word  stable,  signi. 
fies  to  make  stable,  or  able  to  stand. 

The  idea  of  strengthening  is  common 
to  these  as  to  the  former  terms,  but  with 
a  different  application :  to  confirm  is  ap- 
plied to  what  is  partial,  if  not  temporary ; 
to  establish  to  that  which  is  permanent 
and  of  importance,  as  to  confirm  a  re- 
port, to  e^ablish  a  reputation,  to  confirm 
a  treaty  or  alliance,  to  establish  a  trade 
or  a  government 

Rous*d  with  the  noise,  he  scarce  believea  his  ear, 
WiUing  to  think  th*  Ulosions  of  his  fear 
Had  given  this  false  alarm,  but  straight  his  view 
Confirms  that  more  than  all  he  fears,  is  true. 

Dbnham. 

The  rights  of  ambassadors  are  sstabUshed  by 
the  laws  of  nations.  Blacestonk 

So  in  respect  to  the  mind  and  its  op* 
erations :  a  belief,  opiidon,  suspicion,  of 
resolution  is  confirmed;  principles,  faith, 
hopes,  eto.,  are  established. 
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Trifles,  light  M  air, 
Are  to  the  Jealous,  canjlrmationt  strong 
As  prooft  of  H0I7  Writ.  SHAXsraABX. 

The  silk-worm,  after  having  span  her  task, 
lays  her  eggs  and  dies:  but  a  man  can  never 
have  taken  in  his  full  measure  of  knowledge,  has 
not  time  to  subdue  his  passions,  or  MiablUh  his 
soul  in  Tirtne,  and  come  up  to  the  perfection  of 
his  nature,  before  he  is  hurried  off  the  stage. 

ADDisoir. 

CX)NFLICT,  COMBAT,  CONTEST. 

CONFLICT,  in  Latin  conflicts,  partici- 
ple of  eonfliffo,  compounded  of  con  and 
fligo^  in  Greek  ^Xcyw,  iBolic  for  0\i/3a;, 
to  flip  or  strike,  signifies  to  strike  against 
each  other.  COMBAT,  v.  Battle.  CON- 
TEST, in  French  conlater,  Latin  eontetO&r, 
compounded  of  eon  and  teator,  signifies  to 
call  or  set  witness  against  witness. 

A  striving  for  the  mastery  is  the  com- 
mon idea  in  the  signification  of  these 
terms,  which  is  varied  in  the  manner  and 
spirit  of  the  action.  A  conflict  has  more 
of  violence  in  it  than  a  oombat;  and  a 
combat  than  a  contest.  A  conflict  supposes 
a  violent  collision,  a  meeting  of  force 
against  force;  a  combat  supposes  a  con- 
tending together  in  fighting  or  battle.  A 
eonfijct  may  be  the  unpremeditated  meet- 
ing of  one  or  more  persons  in  a  violent 
or  hostile  manner ;  a  combat  is  frequent- 
ly a  concerted  engagement  between  two 
or  more  particular  individuals,  as  a  sud- 
den and  violent  conflict  ensued  upon  their 
coming  up ;  they  engaged  in  single  com- 
bat. 

It  is  my  fisther's  fiice, 
Whom  in  this  eonJUd  I  unawares  liave  kill'd. 
Sbakspbare. 

Elsewhere  he  saw,  where  Troilus  defied 
Achilles,  and  unequal  combat  tried.      Dhtdbn. 

Conflict  is  applied  to  whatever  comes 
in  violent  collision,  whether  animate  or 
inanimate,  as  the  conflict*  of  wild  beasts 
or  of  the  elements ;  combat  is  applied  to 
animals  as  well  as  men,  particularly  where 
there  is  a  trial  of  skill  or  strength,  as  the 
combats  of  the  gladiators  cither  with  one 
another  or  with  beasts ;  contest  is  applied 
only  to  men. 

Arms  on  armor  clashing  bray'd 
Horrible  discord,  and  the  madding  wheels 
Of  brazen  chariots  raged ;  dire  was  the  noise 
Of  convict.  Hilton. 

Constantine  the  Great  is  said  to  have  first  pro- 
hibited the  combats  of  gladiators  in  the  East. 

Cbambsrs. 


While  the  business  of  government  shoukl  be 
carrying  on,  the  questkm  is,  what  men  have  the 
power  to  exercise  this  or  that  fhnctiou  of  it. 
while  this  eontsst  continues,  all  manner  of 
abuses  remain  unpunished.  Buixa. 

Conflict  and  contest  are  properly  applied 
to  moral  objects,  and  combat  sometimes 
figuratively  so,  and  all  with  a  like  dis- 
tinction; violent  passions  produce  con- 
flicts in  the  mind,  there  may  be  a  combat 
between  reason  and  any  particular  pas- 
sion ;  there  may  be  a  contest  for  honors 
as  well  as  posts  of  honor;  reason  will 
seldom  come  off  victorious  in  the  combat 
with  ambition. 

Happy  is  the  man  who,  in  the  oonjlid  of 
desire  between  God  and  the  world,  can  oppose 
not  only  argument  to  argument,  but  pleasure  to 
pleasure.  Blaib. 

The  noble  combat  'twixt  Joy  and  sorrow  was 
fought  in  Paulina!  She  had  one  eye  declined 
for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  and  another  elevated 
that  the  oracle  was  ftilfllled.  Sbakspkabs. 

Soon  afterward  the  death  of  the  king  famished 
a  general  sultfect  for  poetical  contest.   Johnson. 

CONFORMABLE,  AGREEABLE,  SUIT- 
ABLE. 

CONFORMABLE  signifies  able  to  am. 
form  {v.  To  comply)^  that  is,  having  a 
sameness  of  form.  AGREEABLE  signi- 
fies the  quality  of  being  able  to  affree  (v. 
To  agree).  SUITABLE  signifies  able  to 
suit  (v.  To  agree). 

Conformable  is  employed  for  matters 
of  obligation ;  agreeable  for  nwitters  of 
choice ;  suitable  for  matters  of  propriety 
and  discretion :  what  is  conforrnable  ac- 
cords with  some  prescribed  form  or  given 
rule  of  others ;  what  is  agreeable  accords 
with  the  feelings,  tempers,  or  judgments 
of  ourselves  or  others;  what  is  suitable 
accords  with  outward  circumstances:  it 
is  the  business  of  those  who  act  for  oth- 
ers to  act  conformabltf  to  their  directions ; 
it  is  the  part  of  a  friend  to  act  agreeably 
to  the  wishes  of  a  friend ;  it  is  the  part 
of  every  man  to  act  suitably  to  his  station. 
The  decisions  of  a  judge  must  be  strict- 
ly conformable  to  the  letter  of  the  law ; 
he  is  seldom  at  liberty  to  consult  general 
views  of  equity :  the  decision  of  a  par- 
tisan is  always  agreeable  to  the  temper  of 
his  party :  the  style  of  a  writer  should  be 
suitable  to  his  subject. 

A  man  is  glad  to  gain  numbers  on  his  side,  as 
they  serve  to  strengthen  him  in  his  opinions.    Il 
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makes  him  belieye  that  hti  prindples  carry  con- 
Tjetkm  with  tbam,  and  are  the  more  likely  to  be 
true,  when  he  finds  they  are  oonformabU  to  the 
reason  of  others  as  well  as  to  his  own. 

Addison. 

As  yon  have  formerly  oflfered  some  ailments 
tor  the  soul's  immortality,  agreeabU  both  to 
reason  and  the  Christian  doctrine,  I  believe  your 
readers  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  how  the 
same  great  truth  shines  in  the  pomp  of  Roman 
eloquence.  IIlohes. 

I  think  banging  a  cushion  gives  a  man  too  war- 
like or  perhaps  too  theatrical  a  figure  to  be  miiU 
ahU  to  a  Christian  congregation.  Swirr. 

TO  CONFOUND,  TO  CONFUSE. 

CONFOUND  and  CONFUSE  are  both 
deriyed  from  different  parts  of  the  same 
yerb,  namelj,  eon/undo^  and  its  participle 
amfu8U8j  signifying  to  pour  or  mix  to- 
gether without  design  that  which  ought 
to  be  distinct. 

Confound  has  an  active  sense ;  confute 
a  neuter  or  reflective  sense :  a  person  wn^ 
fofundt  one  thing  with  another ;  objects 
become  confMed^  or  a  person  cotifunes 
himself:  it  is  a  common  error  among 
ignorant  people  to  confownd  names,  and 
among  children  to  have  their  ideas  con- 
futed on  commencing  a  new  study.  The 
present  age  is  distinguished  by  nothing 
so  much  as  by  confouriding  all  distinc- 
tions, which  is  a  great  source  of  confusion 
in  men*8  intercourse  with  each  other,  both 
in  public  and  private  life. 

I  to  the  tempest  make  the  poles  resound, 
And  the  conflicting  elements  confound. 

DaTDEH. 

A  conftis*d  report  passed  through  my  ears ; 

But  full  of  hurry,  like  a  morning  dream, 

It  vanished  in  the  bus'ness  of  the  day.  Lbb. 

Confuse  is  sometimes  used  transitively 
in  the  sense  of  causuig  confuion^  as  to 
confuse  an  account ;  but  in  this  case  it  is 
as  much  distinguished  from  confound  as 
in  the  other  case.  A  person  confounds 
one  account  with  the  other  when  he  takes 
them  to  be  both  the  same ;  but  he  cwi- 
fuses  any  particular  account  when  he 
mingles  different  items  under  one  head, 
or  he  brings  the  same  item  under  diflPer- 
ent  heads. 

TO  CONFRONT,  FACE. 

CONFRONT,  from  the  Latin  frons,  a 
forehead,  implies  to  set/ooe  to  face;  and 
FACE,  from  the  noun  faee^  signifies  to 
let  t\iefae$  toward  any  object.    The  for- 


mer of  these  terms  is  always  employed 
for  two  or  more  persons  with  regard  to 
each  other ;  the  latter  for  a  single  indi- 
vidual with  regard  to  objects  in  general. 
Witnesses  are  confronted;  a  person /aces 
danger,  or  faces  an  enemy :  when  people 
give  contrary  evidence,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary,  in  extra-judicial  matters,  to 
confront  them  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
truth;  the  best  evidence  which  a  man 
can  give  of  his  courage  is  to  evince  his 
readiness  for  facing  his  enemy  whenever 
the  occasion  requires. 

Whereto  serves  mercy. 
But  to  oan/ront  tlie  visage  of  ofltence  ? 

Sbakspbabx. 

The  rev'rend  charioteer  dU^ects  the  eoarse. 
And  strains  his  aged  arm  to  lash  the  horse : 
Hector  they  face;  unknowing  how  to  fsar, 
Fierce  he  drove  on.  Pop& 

CONFUSION,  DISORDER. 

CONFUSION  signifies  the  state  of  be- 
ing  confounded  or  confused  {y.  To  eon- 
found  ).  DISORDER,  compounded  of  the 
privative  dks  and  order^  signifies  the  re- 
verse of  order. 

Confusion  is  to  disorder  as  the  species 
to  the  genus :  ootifusion  supposes  the  ab- 
sence of  all  order ;  disorder  the  derange- 
ment of  order  where  it  exists,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  exist:  there  is  always  disorder 
in  confusion,  but  not  always  confusion  in 
disorder.  The  greater  the  multitude  the 
more  they  are  liable  to  fall  into  confusion 
if  they  do  not  act  in  perfect  concert,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  routed  army  or  a  tumult- 
uous mob. 

If  we,  unbroke, 
Sustain  their  onset ;  little  skiird  in  war 
To  wheel,  to  rally,  and  renew  the  charge, 
Confwtion,  havoc,  and  dismay  will  seixe 
The  astonish 'd  rout.  SuoLLrrr. 

Where  there  is  the  greatest  order,  the 
smallest  circumstance  is  apt  to  produce 
disorder^  the  consequences  of  which  will 
be  more  or  less  serious. 

When  you  behold  a  man's  affairs  through  neg- 
ligence and  misconduct  involved  in  disorder^ 
yon  naturally  conclude  that  his  ruin  approaches. 

BLAia. 

TO  CONFUTE,  REFUTE,  DISPROVE,  OP- 
PUGN. 

CONFUTE  and  REFUTE,  in  Latin  con- 
fuio  and  refuto,  are  compounded  of  eon, 
against,  re  privative,  and  fitto,  obsoletf 
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for  targuoy  signifying  to  argue  against  or 
to  argue  the  contrary.  DISPROVE,  com- 
pounded  of  dU  privatiye,  and  prw^  sig- 
nifies to  prove  the  contrary.  OPPUGN, 
in  Latin  oj^fmgno^  that  is,  to  fight  in  order 
to  remove  or  overthrow. 

To  eonfuie  respects  what  is  argumenta- 
tive ;  rtfuU  what  is  practical  and  person- 
al; di^proM  whatever  is  represented  or 
related;  oppugn  what  is  held  or  main- 
tained. An  argument  is  con/vied  by 
proving  its  fallacy ;  a  charge  is  refuted 
by  proving  the  innocence  of  the  party 
charged;  an  assertion  is  dLsproved  by 
proving  that  it  is  incorrect;  a  doctrine 
is  oppugned  by  a  course  of  reasoning. 
Paradoxes  may  be  easily  confuted;  cal- 
umnies may  be  easily  rtfuted;  the  mar- 
vellous and  incredible  stories  of  travellers 
may  be  easily  disproved;  heresies  and 
sceptical  notions  ought  to  be  oppugned. 
The  pernicious  doctrines  of  sceptics, 
though  often  confuted^  are  as  often  ad- 
vanced with  the  same  degree  of  assur- 
ance by  the  free-thinking,  and  I  might 
say  the  unthinking  few  who  imbibe  their 
spirit:  it  is  the  employment  of  libellists 
to  deal  out  their  malicious  aspersions 
against  the  objects  of  their  malignity  in 
a  manner  so  loose  and  indirect  as  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  refuiaium:  it 
would  be  a  fruitless  and  unthankful  task 
to  attempt  to  disprove  all  the  statements 
which  are  circulated  in  a  common  news- 
paper. It  is  the  duty  of  the  mmisters  of 
the  Gospel  to  oppugn  all  doctrines  that 
militate  against  the  established  faith  of 
Christians. 

The  learned  do,  by  turns,  the  learnM  confute, 
Tet  all  depart  unalter'd  by  dlipate.       OaaBRT. 

Fhntp  of  Uaoedon  refuted  by  the  force  of  gold 
aU  the  wiBdom  of  Athens.  Adduon. 

Man's  feeble  race  what  ills  await  I 
Labor  and  penary,  the  racks  of  pain, 
Disease,  and  sorrow's  weeping  train, 
And  death,  sad  reftige  from  the  storm  of  fete : 
The  fond  complaint,  my  song !  disprove. 
And  jnatliy  the  Jaws  of  Jove.  Collins. 

Rarniis  was  one  of  the  first  oppugnere  of  the 
old  philosophy,  who  disturbed  with  innovations 
the  quiet  of  the  schools.  Johnson. 

CONJECTURE,  SUPPOSITION,  SURMISE. 

CONJECTrRE,  in  French  conjecture, 
Latin  eonjectura,  from  conjirio  or  con  and 
jacio,  signifies  the  thing  put  together  or 
framed  in  the  mind  without  desi^  or 


foundation.  SUPPOSITION,  in  French 
tmppoeUiony  from  tuppono^  oompoonded 
of  tub  and  /xmo,  signifies  to  put  one*fl 
thoughts  in  the  place  of  reality.  SUR- 
MISE, compounded  of  tur  or  mA  and 
mix^  Latin  miotM,  participle  of  imMo,  to 
send  or  put  forth,  has  the  same  original 
meaning  as  the  former. 

All  these  terms  convey  an  idea  of 
something  in  the  mind  independent  of 
the  reality;  but  conjecture  is  founded 
less  on  rational  inference  than  stqopoei- 
tion;  and  turmite  less  than  either:  any 
circumstance,  however  trivial,  may  give 
rise  to  a  conjecture;  some  reasons  are 
requisite  to  produce  a  wppontion;  a 
particular  state  of  feeling  or  train  of 
thinking  may  of  itself  create  a  wrmue. 
Although  the  same  epithets  are  generally 
applicable  to  all  these  terms,  yet  we  may 
with  propriety  say  that  a  eot^eciure  is 
idle :  a  nippoiition  false ;  a  eurnUse  fan- 
ciful. Cof\fecturee  are  employed  on 
events,  their  causes,  consequences,  and 
contingencies;  euppoeition  on  specula- 
tive points;  eurtniee  on  personal  con- 
cerns. The  secret  measures  of  govern- 
ment give  rise  to  various  conjecturte :  all 
the  tuppoeitiane  which  are  formed  re- 
specting comets  seem  at  present  to  fall 
short  of  the  truth:  the  behavior  of  a 
person  will  often  occasion  a  gurmiee  re- 
specting his  intentions  and  proceedings, 
let  them  be  ever  so  disguised.  Anti- 
quarians and  etymologists  deal  much  in 
conjectures;  they  have  ample  scope  af- 
fonied  them  for  asserting  what  can  be 
neither  proved  nor  denied:  religionists 
are  pleased  to  build  many  tuppoeUions  of 
a  doctrinal  nature  on  the  Scriptures,  or, 
more  properly,  on  their  own  partial  and 
forced  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures : 
it  is  the  part  of  prudence,  as  well  as  jus- 
tice, not  to  express  any  eurmUee  which 
we  may  entertain,  either  as  to  the  char- 
acter or  conduct  of  others,  which  may 
not  redound  to  their  credit. 

Persons  of  stadioiis  and  contemplative  natures 
often  entertain  themselves  with  the  history  of 
past  ages,  or  raise  schemes  and  oonjecturee  upon 
fatnrity.  Addison. 

Even  in  that  part  which  we  have  of  the  Jour- 
ney to  Canterbnry,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the 
following  review  of  Chaucer,  to  take  notice  of 
certain  defects  and  inoonsistencies,  which  can 
only  be  acronnted  for  npon  the  ituppoHtion  that 

■  the  work  was  never  fliwshed  by  the  author. 

I  Ttrwhitx 
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Any  the  leut  tmrmUs  of  neglect  has  niaed  en 
avenion  in  one  men  to  another.  Soctr. 

CONJUNCTURE,  CRISIS. 

CONJUNCTURE,  in  Latin  conjunctura 
and  eonjungo^  to  join  together,  signifies 
the  joining  together  of  circumstancee. 
CRISIS,  in  Latin  mw,  Greek  cpuric,  a 
judgment,  signifies  in  an  extended  sense 
whatever  decides  or  turns  the  scale. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  to  ex- 
press a  period  of  time  marked  by  the 
state  of  affairs.  A  conjuncture  is  a  join- 
ing or  combination  of  corresponding 
circumstances  tending  toward  the  same 
end;  a  mm  is  the  high-wrought  state 
of  any  affair  which  immediately  precedes 
a  change :  a  eonjunetwre  may  be  favor- 
able, a  erim  aUrming.  An  able  states- 
man seizes  the  eor^undure  which  prom- 
ises to  suit  his  purpose,  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  favorite  measure :  the  abilities, 
firmness,  and  perseverance  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  at  one  important  criau  of  his 
reign,  saved  England  from  destruction. 

Every  rhtne  requires  time  and  place,  a  prop- 
•r  object,  and  a  fit  conjtmc^ur^  of  circumstances 
ft>r  the  due  exercise  of  it  Addison. 

Thonirht  he,  this  is  the  lucky  hour  : 

WtaMs  work  wlien  vines  are  in  the  flower; 

This  cri»U  then  I  will  set  my  rest  on, 

And  pnt  her  boldly  to  the  question.        Bdtlsb. 

TO  CONNECT,  COMBINE,  UNITE. 

CONNECT,  Latin  connecto^  compound- 
ed of  con  and  nectOy  signifies  to  knit  to- 
gether. COMBINE,  V.  Asaoeiation,  com- 
binoHon.     UNITE,  v.  To  add,  join. 

The  idea  of  being  put  together  is  com- 
mon to  these  terras,  but  with  different 
degrees  of  proximity.  Connected  is  more 
remote  than  combined,  and  this  than  unit- 
ed. What  is  connected  and  combined  re- 
mains distinct,  but  what  is  united  loses 
all  individuality.  Things  the  most  dis- 
similar may  be  connected  or  combined; 
things  of  the  same  kind  only  can  be 
united.  Things  or  persons  are  connected 
more  or  less  remotely  by  some  common 
property  or  circumstance  that  serves  as 
a  tie ;  they  are  combined  by  a  species  of 
juncture ;  they  are  united  by  a  coalition : 
houses  are  connected  by  means  of  a  com- 
mon passage ;  the  armies  of  two  nations 
are  combined;  two  armies  of  the  same 
nation  are  united.    Trade,  marriage,  or 


general  intercourse  create  a  eonnoeUon 
between  individuals;  co-operation  or 
similarity  of  tendency  are  grounds  for 
combination;  entire  accordance  leads  to 
a  union.  It  is  dangerous  to  be  connected 
wiUi  the  wicked  in  any  way;  our  repu- 
tation, if  not  our  morals,  must  be  the 
sufferers  thereby.  The  most  obnoxious 
members  of  society  are  those  in  whom 
wealth,  Ulents,  influence,  and  a  lawless 
ambition  are  combined.  United  is  an 
epithet  that  should  apply  equally  to  na^ 
tions  and  families;  the  same  obedience 
to  laws  should  regulate  every  man  who 
lives  under  the  same  government;  the 
same  heart  should  animate  every  breast ; 
the  same  spirit  should  dictate  every  ac- 
tion of  every  member  in  the  conununity, 
who  has  a  common  interest  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  whole. 

A  right  opinion  is  that  whieh  eonneote  distant 
truths  by  the  shortest  train  of  intermediate  prop- 
ositions. Johnson. 

Fancy  can  combine  the  ideas  which  memory 
has  treasured.  HAwnswoaTii. 

A  friend  is  he  with  whom  onr  interest  is  im<^ 
ed.  Hawkuwomw. 

CONNECTION,  RELATION. 

CONNECTION,  v.  7b  connect.  RELA- 
TION, from  relate,  in  Latin  rdatus,  par- 
ticiple of  re/ero,  to  bring  back,  signifies 
carrying  back  to  some  point. 

These  words  are  applied  to  two  or 
mow  things,  to  denote  the  manner  in 
which  they  stand  in  regard  to  each  other. 
A  eonnection  denotes  that  which  binds 
two  objects,  or  the  situation  of  being  so 
bound  by  some  tie ;  but  relation  denotes 
the  situation  of  two  or  more  objects  in 
regard  to  each  other,  yet  without  defin- 
ing what  it  is;  a  eonnection  is  therefore 
a  species  of  relation,  but  a  relation  may 
be  something  which  does  not  amount  to 
a  connection.  Families  are  connected  with 
each  other  by  the  ties  of  blood  or  mar- 
riage; persons  are  connected  with  each 
other  in  the  way  of  trade  or  business ; 
objects  stand  in  a  certain  relcUion  to  each 
other,  as  persons  stand  in  the  rdation 
of  giver  and  receiver,  or  of  debtor  and 
creditor;  there  is  a  connection  between 
Church  and  State,  or  between  morality 
and  religion ;  men  stand  in  the  relation 
of  creatures  to  their  Creator. 

It  is  odd  to  consider  the  oonneeHon  hetweea 
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iMpotIsm  and  barbulty,  and  how  the  making 
one  person  more  than  man  makes  the  rest  less. 

Addison. 

If  considered  in  any  relation  to  tlie  crown,  to 

the  national  assembly,  to  the  pnblic  tribunals, 

or  to  the  army,  or  considered  in  a  view  to  any 

coherence  or  connection  between  its  parts,  it 

I  a  monater.  Bdeex. 


The  word  relaHon  is  sometimes  taken 
in  a  limited  sense  for  one  connected  by 
family  ties,  which  denotes  something 
<  nearer  in  that  case  than  connection ;  as 
when  spealcing  of  a  man's  reUtttons^  or 
of  a  person  being  related  to  another,  to 
leave  one's  property  to  one's  reUttiom. 

With  them,  as  relatione,  they  most  commonly 
keep  a  close  connection  through  life.     Burke. 

TO  CONQUER;  VANQUISH^  SUBDUE, 
OVERCOME,  SURMOUNT. 

CONQUER,  in  French  cojimierir,  Lat- 
in conquiroj  compounded  of  eon  and 
muETO^  to  search  after  diligently,  signifies 
m  an  extended  sense  to  obtain  by  search- 
ing. VANQUISH  is  in  French  vainere^ 
Latin  vinco^  Greek  (per  metathesin)  vucau^ 
Hebrew  natzach,  SUBDUE,  Latin  gubdo, 
signifies  to  give  or  put  under.  OVER- 
GOME,  compounded  of  over  and  come^ 
signifies  to  come  over  or  get  the  mastery 
over  one.  SURMOUNT,  in  French  mr- 
monteTy  compounded  of  sur^  over,  and 
monter^  to  mount,  signifies  to  rise  above 
any  one. 

The  leading  idea  in  the  word  conquer 
is  that  of  getting;  the  leading  idea  in 
vanquish  and  subdue  is  that  of  getting 
the  better  of,  the  former  partially,  the 
latter  thoroughly,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
future  resistance :  a  country  is  conquered; 
an  enemy  is  vanquished;  in  the  field  of 
battle  a  people  is  gubdued. 

While  these  two  rivals  were  thus  contending 
for  empire,  their  oonqueete  were  varloas.  Lux- 
ury got  possession  of  one  heart,  and  Avarice  of 
another.  Spectator. 

Now  flies  the  monarch  of  the  sable  shield, 
His  legions  vanquished,  o'er  the  lonely  field. 

Sir  w.  Jones. 

Ton  pretend  to  be  the  puntsher  of  robbers, 
and  are  yourself  the  general  robber  of  mankind. 
You  have  taken  Lydia;  you  have  seized  Syria; 
you  are  master  of  Persia :  you  have  eubdued 
the  Bactrians,  and  attacked  India. 

QCINTUS  CCRTIXTa. 

Conquer  may  sometimes  also  signify 
to  get  the  better,  but  in  that  case  it  does 
not  define  the  mode  or  extent  of  the  ac- 


tion ;  we  may  conquer  another  in  any  ooik 
test,  and  in  any  manner  \  but  we  vanquish 
and  subdue  persons  only  by  force,  and 
mostly  by  force  of  arms. 

When  we  attack  a  man  upon  that  weak  quar- 
ter which  his  misfortunes  have  left  undefended, 
it  is  aiming  our  blows  when  we  cannot  conquer 
by  fair  fighting.  Tatuek. 

When  overcome  is  applied  to  persons, 
it  has  precisely  the  same  indefinite  and 
general  meaning  as  conquer. 

To  work  in  close  design  by  flrand  or  guile 
What  force  effected  not,  that  he  no  Ins 
At  length  flrom  us  may  find,  who  overoomss 
By  force  hath  overcome  but  half  his  foe. 

MmoM. 

But  overcome^  as  well  as  conquer^  sub- 
due^  and  vofiquish,  are  applied  also  to 
moral  objects,  and  surmount  has  for  the 
most  part  no  other  application.  To  con- 
quer is  said  of  the  person  himself,  his 
likes,  dislikes,  and  feelings  generally; 
subdue  of  what  relates  either  to  the  per- 
son himself  or  some  other  person,  as  to 
subdue  the  will  or  the  passions.  What 
is  conquered  makes  less  resistance  and 
requires  less  force  than  what  is  subdued. 
It  is  likewise  not  so  thoroughly  subju- 
gated or  destroyed.  We  may  conquer  an 
aversion  at  one  time  which  may  return 
at  another  time;  if  the  will  be  subdued 
in  childhood,  it  will  not  prevail  in  riper 
years. 

Real  glory 
Springs  from  the  silent  conquest  of  ourselves. 

THomoii. 

Socrates  and  Marcus  Aurelius  are  instances  of 
men  who,  by  the  strength  of  philosophy  having 
subdued  their  passions,  are  celebrated  for  good 
husbands.  Spectator. 

To  vanquish  is  applied  figuratively  to 
particular  objects  as  in  the  proper  sense. 

There  are  two  parts  in  our  nature.  The  in- 
ferior part  is  generally  much  stronger,  and  has 
always  the  start  of  reason ;  which,  if  it  were  not 
aided  by  religion,  would  almost  universally  be 
vanquished.  BuKiuT. 

To  overcome  is  applied  to  objections, 
scruples,  prejudices,  difficulties,  and  the 
like ;  surmount  to  difficulties,  obstacles, 
impediments,  etc.  What  is  overcome  re- 
quires less  exertion  than  that  which  is 
surmounted.  We  may  overcome  by  pa- 
tience or  forbearance;  but  determina- 
tion, or  the  application  of  more  or  less 
force,  is  necessary  in  surmaufUinff  ol>> 
stacles. 
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The  patient  mind  by  yielding  ov^reomes. 

Philim. 

Actuated  by  aome  high  paasion,  a  roan  con- 
cetvee  great  designs,  and  aurmottnta  all  difflcul- 
det  in  the  ezecation.  Blair. 

CONQUEROR,  VICTOR. 

Thess  terms,  though  derived  from  the 
preceding  verbs  (v.  To  conquer^  vanqwish)^ 
have,  notwithstanding,  characteristics  pe- 
rmliar  to  themselves.  A  CONQUEROR 
is  always  supposed  to  add  something  to 
Ais  possessions ;  a  VICTOR  gains  noth- 
ing but  the  superiority :  there  is  no  eon^ 
que&l  where  there  is  not  something  got- 
ten ;  there  is  no  victory  where  there  is 
no  contest :  all  conquerors  are  not  victors^ 
nor  all  vietora  conquerors:  those  who  take 
poesesaion  of  other  men^s  lands  by  force 
of  arms  make  a  conquest ;  those  who  ex- 
cel in  any  trial  of  skill  are  the  victors. 
Monarchs  when  they  wage  a  successful 
war  are  mostly  conquerors;  combatants 
who  compel  their  ac^versaries  to  yield  are 
victors. 

God  MsistB  ns  in  the  virtuons  conflict,  and  wlU 
crown  the  eonqueror  with  eternal  rewards. 

Blaih. 
Proud  Gyas,  and  his  train, 
In  trtnmph  rode  the  victors  of  the  main. 

Drtdcn. 

coNsciKirnous,  scrupulous. 

CONSCIENTIOUS,  from  conscience, 
marks  the  quality  of  having  a  nice  con- 
science. SCRUPULOUS,  from  scruple, 
signifies  the  quality  of  having  scruples. 
Scruple,  in  Latin  serupulus,  signifies  a 
little  hard  stone,  which  in  walking  gives 
pain. 

Con$cienti4yus  is  to  scrupuUnts  as  a 
whole  to  a  part  A  conscientious  man 
is  so  altogether;  a  scrupulous  man  may 
have  only  particular  scruples :  the  one  is 
therefore  always  taken  in  a  good  sense ; 
and  the  other  at  least  in  an  indifferent, 
If  not  a  bad  sense.  A  conscientious  man 
does  nothing  to  offend  his  conscience;  but 
a  scrupulous  man  has  often  his  scruples 
on  trifling  or  minor  points :  the  Phari- 
sees were  scrupulxms  without  being  eon- 
sdeniiaus:  we  must  therefore  strive  to 
be  eonadenHous  without  being  over-«T7^ 
pulons, 

A  eonsoienUous  person  would  rather  distrust 
hia  own  Judgment  than  condemn  his  species.  He 
would  say,  I  have  observed  without  attention,  or 


Judged  upon  erroneous  maxims ;  I  have  trusted 
to  profession  when  I  ought  to  have  attended  to 
conduct.  Burke. 

1  have  been  so  very  scrupulous^  In  this  ]»ar- 
ticular,  of  not  hurting  any  man's  reputation,  that 
I  have  forborne  mentioning  even  such  authors 
as  I  could  not  name  with  honor.  Addison. 

TO  CONSENT,  PERMIT,  ALLOW. 

CONSENT,  V.  To  agree.  PERMIT  and 
ALLOW,  V.  To  admit. 

The  idea  of  determining  the  conduct 
of  others  by  some  authorized  act  of  one's 
own  is  common  to  these  terms,  but  under 
various  circumstances.  They  express  ei- 
ther the  act  of  an  equal  or  a  superior. 
As  the  act  of  an  equal  we  consent  to  that 
in  which  we  have  n  common  interest  with 
others ;  we  permit  or  allow  what  is  for 
the  accommodation  of  others :  we  aUow 
by  abstaining  to  oppose ;  we  permit  by  a 
direct  expression  of  our  will;  contracts 
are  formed  by  the  consent  of  the  parties 
who  are  interested.  The  proprietor  of 
an  estate  permUs  his  friends  to  sport 
on  his  grounds ;  he  allows  of  a  passage 
through  his  premises.  It  is  sometimes 
prudent  to  consent;  complaisant  to  per- 
mit; good-natured  or  weak  to  allow. 

Do  not  consent     ■ 
That  Antony  speak  in  his  ftuieral ; 
Know  ye  how  much  the  people  may  be  woo'd 
By  that  which  he  will  utter.  SHAXSPEAai. 

You  have  given  your  permission  for  this  ad- 
dress, and  encouraged  me  by  your  perusal  and 
approbation.  Drtdbn. 

I  was,  by  the  flieedom  allowable  among  friends, 
tempted  to  vent  my  thoughts  with  negligence. 

BOTLB. 

Consent  respects  matters  of  serious  im- 
portance ;  permit  and  aUow  regard  those 
of  an  indifferent  nature :  a  parent  coti- 
sents  to  the  establishment  of  his  chil' 
dren ;  he  permits  them  to  read  certain 
books ;  he  alhws  them  to  converse  with 
him  familiarly.  We  must  pause  before 
we  give  our  consent;  it  is  an  express 
sanction  to  the  conduct  of  others ;  it  in- 
volves our  own  judgment,  and  the  future 
interests  of  those  who  are  under  our  con- 
trol. This  is  not  always  so  necessary  in 
permitting  and  allowing;  they  are  partial 
actions,  which  require  no  more  than  the 
bare  exercise  of  authority,  and  involve 
no  other  consequence  than  the  temporary 
pleasure  of  the  parties  concerned.  Pub- 
lic measures  a.ve  permitted  and  allowed, 
but  tievcr  comtntid  to,     The  law  permits 
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or  allows ;  or  the  person  who  is  author- 
ized permUa  or  aUaws,  Permit  in  this 
case  retains  its  positive  sense ;  aUow  its 
negative  sense,  as  before.  Government 
permiU  individuals  to  fit  out  privateers 
in  time  of  war:  when  magistrates  are 
not  vigilant,  nuinv  things  will  be  done 
which  are  not  auowei,  A  judge  is  not 
permiUed  to  pass  any  sentence  but  what 
18  strictly  conformable  to  law :  every  man 
who  la  accused  is  allowed  to  plead  his 
own  cause,  or  intrust  it  to  another,  as  he 
thinks  fit 

Tbongli  what  thou  teU*rt  aome  doubt  wtthln  me 

move. 
Bat  more  desire  to  bear,  if  thoa  oonsetU^ 
The  ftill  relatloii.  Miltok. 

Alter  men  lure  aeqnired  m  much  m  the  law 
permite  them,  they  hare  nothing  to  do  hat  to 
take  can  of  the  paUic.  Swift. 

They  referred  all  laws  that  were  to  be  paaaed 
in  Ireland  to  be  comidered,  corrected,  and  ol- 
tosMd  I7  the  state  of  England. 


These  terms  are  similarly  distinguish- 
ed in  the  moral  application. 

0  no  I  oar  reason  was  not  vainly  lent  I 
NorisaslaTebtttbyiteownMn«aiil   Dbtdbk. 


Will  not  permii  him  to  deny  it.         IUin>oi.nL 

I  thtaik  the  ttrictest  moraliste  allow  fhrms  of 
address  to  be  ased,  wlthoat  much  regard  to  their 
literal  acceptation.  Jobkbok. 

CONSBQUKKCE,  EFFECT,  RESULT,  IS- 
8UB|  EVENT. 

CONSEQUENCE,  in  French  caruS- 
guenee,  Latin  eonaemieiUiay  from  eonte- 
quor^  to  follow,  signifies  that  which  fol- 
fowsin  connection  with  something  else. 
EFFECT  is  the  thing  effected  (v.  To  ac- 
wmpUBh).  RESULT,  in  French  rhuUe, 
Latin  remiAo,  or  retuUwe  and  rmUo^  to 
rebound,  signifies  that  which  springs  or 
bounds  back  from  another  thing.  IS- 
SUE is  that  which  issues  or  flows  out 
(v.  To  arite).  EVENT,  in  Latin  evenius, 
partidple  of  eveniOf  from  e,  forth,  and 
ifeiUOf  to  come,  is  that  which  comes  forth. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  de- 
note that  which  follows  something  else ; 
they  vary  according  to  the  different  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  follow,  or 
the  manner  of  their  following.  A  con- 
teouenee  is  that  which  follows  of  itself, 
without  any  qualification  or  restriction ; 
an  effed  is  that  which  is  effected  or  pro- 


duced, or  which  follows  from  the  coiw 
nection  between  the  thing  effecting,  as 
a  cause,  and  the  thing  effected.  In  the 
nature  of  things  causes  will  have  effedt^ 
and  for  every  effect  there  will  be  a  cause, 
although  it  may  not  be  visible.  Conae- 
qtieneetf  on  the  other  hand,  are  either  cas- 
ual or  natural ;  they  are  not  always  to 
be  calculated  upon.  Effect  applies  to 
physical  or  moral  objects;  amteqtiences 
to  moral  objects  only:  diseases  are  the 
effects  of  intemperance ;  the  loss  of  char- 
acter is  the  general  consequence  of  an  ir- 
regular life. 

Jealoaay  often  draws  after  it  a  Iktal  train  of 

eoneequenoes,  Addibom. 

A  passion  llnr  praise  prodoces  very  good  ^eote. 


Consequences  follow  either  from  the  ac- 
tions of  men,  or  from  things  where  there 
is  no  direct  agency  or  design ;  results  fol- 
low from  the  actions  or  efforts  of  men : 
eonaequenees  are  good  or  bad ;  results  are 
favorable  or  unfavorable.  We  endeavor 
to  avert  consequences  and  to  produce  re- 
sults. Not  to  foresee  the  oonsefuences 
which  are  foreseen  by  others  evinces  a 
more  than  ordinary  share  of  indiscretion 
and  infatuation.  To  calculate  on  a  favor- 
able reeuU  from  an  ill-judged  or  ill-exe- 
cuted enterprise  only  proves  a  consistent 
blindness  in  the  projector. 

Were  it  possible  fbr  anything  in  the  Christian 
fUth  to  be  erroneoos,  I  can  find  no  ill  conge' 
quenee  in  adhering  to  it.  AsDisoir. 

Were  all  these  dreadftil  things  necessary? 
Were  they  the  incTitable  ren»M  ef  the  desperate 
straggle  of  patriots  ?  Bubxx. 

A  consequence  may  be  particular  or  fol- 
low from  a  part ;  a  result  is  general,  fol- 
lowing from  a  whole :  there  may  be  many 
consequences  from  the  same  thing,  and  but 
one  result  only. 

The  state  of  the  world  is  continually  changing, 
and  none  can  toll  the  result  of  the  next  vicissi- 
tude.  JoBirsOM. 

As  results  follow  from  actions  or  ef- 
forts, there  is  this  further  distinction; 
that  in  regard  to  intellectual  operations 
results  may  be  drawn  by  the  act  of  the 
mind ;  as  the  results  of  reasoning  or  cal- 
culation. 

Tills  policy  appears  to  me  to  be  the  result  of 
profoand  reflection.  Buaxs. 
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CbtMeywwflM  may  be  intermediate  or 
final;  isgue  and  event  are  always  final: 
the  former  is  that  which  flows  from  par- 
ticnlar  eiforts ;  the  latter  from  complicat- 
ed undertaKings  where  chance  may  inter- 
pose to  bring  aboat  that  wtiich  happens ; 
hence  we  spealc  of  the  issue  of  a  negotia- 
tion or  a  battle,  and  the  event  of  a  war. 
The  fate  of  a  nation  sometimes  hangs  on 
the  turn  of  a  battle.  The  measures  of 
government  are  often  unjustly  praised  or 
blamed  according  to  the  event, 

Henley  in  one  of  his  advertiMmeiits  had  men- 
tioned IHme'B  treataient  of  Savage;  this  was  sup- 
posed by  Pope  to  be  the  oons^guenee  of  a  com- 
plaint made  by  Sarage  to  Henley,  and  was  there- 
fore mentioned  by  him  with  much  resentment. 

JoHmoM. 

A  mild,  nnrnffled,  self-possessing  mind  is  a 
blessing  more  important  to  real  felidty  than  all 
that  can  be  gained  by  the  triumphant  iemts  of 
some  violent  contest 


It  has  always  been  the  practice  of  mankind  to 
Jndge  of  actions  by  the  event,  Johnson. 

TO  CONSIDER,  TO  RBFLECT. 

CONSIDER,  in  French  amgidirer,  Lat- 
in eantidero^  a  factitive  verb,  from  eoimdo, 
to  sit  down,  signifies  to  malce  to  settle. 
REFLECT,  in  Latin  reJUcto,  compounded 
of  re  and  Jlecto^  signifies  to  turn  back  or 
flpon  itself. 

The  operation  of  thought  is  expressed 
by  these  two  words,  but  it  varies  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  action.  Conndera- 
lion  is  employed  for  practical  purposes ; 
rejleetian  for  matters  of  speculation  or 
moral  improvement.  Common  objects 
call  for  consideration;  the  workings  of 
the  mind  itself,  or  objects  purely  spirit- 
ual, occupy  refleetion.  It  is  necessary  to 
eofmder  what  is  proper  to  be  done  before 
wo  take  any  step ;  it  is  consistent  with 
our  natures,  as  rational  bemgs,  to  refieel 
on  what  we  are,  what  we  ought  to  be,  and 
what  we  shall  be.  Without  consideration 
we  shall  naturally  commit  the  most  fla- 
grant errors ;  without  re/lection  we  shall 
never  understand  our  duty  to  our  Maker, 
•ur  neighbor,  and  ourselves. 

It  seems  necessary,  in  the  choice  of  persons  ibr 
great  employments,  to  eonsider  their  bodies  as 
well  as  their  minds,  and  ages  and  health  as  well 
18  their  abUities.  Turu. 

Whoever  r^/Uete  flrequently  on  the  uncertain- 
ty of  his  own  duration,  will  find  out  that  the 
state  of  others  b  not  more  permanent  than  his 

VWn.  JOBMSOM. 


TO  CONSIDBR,  REGABD. 

To  CONSIDER  (v.  To  consider,  reflect^ 
signifies  to  take  a  view  of  a  thinff  in  the 
mind  which  is  the  result  of  thou^t  Te 
REGARD  (v.  Care,  eoneem)  is  properly  te 
look  back  upon  or  to  look  at  with  con- 
cem.  There  is  more  caution  or  thought 
in  considering,  more  personal  interest  in 
regarding.  To  consider  is  to  bear  in  mind 
all  that  prudence  or  propriety  suggests; 
to  regard  is  to  bear  in  mmd  all  that  our 
wishes  or  interests  suggest  It  is  most 
usual  to  confer  the  means  or  matters  in 
detail,  and  to  reaard  the  end  or  object  at 
large :  a  man  will  consider  whether  a  thing 
is  good  or  bad,  proper  or  impr(^r,  out 
of  the  regard  which  he  has  for  Ms  repu- 
tation, his  honor,  his  conscience,  and  the 
like.  Where  he  has  no  eonsidaration  he 
cannot  possibly  have  a  regard,  but  he  may 
have  a  regard  where  oonnderations  are  not 
neoesaary.  A  want  of  consideration  as  to 
the  circumstances  and  capacity  of  anoth- 
er may  lead  one  to  form  a  wrong  judg. 
ment  of  his  conduct  A  want  of  regard 
for  the  person  himself  may  lead  one  to 
be  regardless  of  his  comfort  and  conven- 
ience. 

The  king  had  not  at  that  time  one  person  abont 
Idm  of  his  council  who  had  the  least  eoneidera- 
tion  of  his  own  honor,  or  fHendship  for  those  who 
sat  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  the  I>ttke  of  Lennox 
excepted.  Clabkndon. 

If  much  yon  note  him, 
Ton  ofllend  him ;  feed  and  regard  htan  not. 

Shakspkakb. 

So,  in  application  to  things  not  express- 
ly connected  with  one's  interests  or  in- 
clinations, to  eonsider  is  to  kwk  at  things 
simply  as  they  are ;  to  regard  is  to  look 
at  them  with  a  certain  degree  of  interest 

I  consider  the  son!  of  man  as  the  ruin  of  a 
glorious  pile  of  buildings.  Stxslb. 

I  regard  trade  not  only  as  highly  advanta- 
geous to  the  oommonwealth  in  general,  but  as 
the  most  natural  and  likely  method  of  making  a 
man's  ibrtnne.  Bupoba. 

CONSIDERATION,  REASON. 

CONSIDERATION,  or  tiiat  which  en. 
ters  into  a  person's  consideration  {v.  To 
consider),  has  a  reference  to  the  person 
considering.  REASON  (v.  CommX  or  that 
which  influences  the  reason,  is  taken  ab- 
solutely. CbfUtdbio^ioNf  are  therefore,  for 
the  most  part,  partial,  as  affecting  partio 
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alar  interests,  or  dependent  on  particular 
circumstances.  JUcuofu^  on  the  contrary, 
may  be  general^  and  vary  according  to  the 
subject. 

He  had  been  made  general  upon  very  partial 
and  not  enoagh  deliberated  cofutuieration*. 

Clakemdon. 

The  rea»on«  assigned  in  a  law  of  the  S6th  year 
of  Edward  III.  for  having  pleas  and  Judgments  in 
tbe  English  tongue  might  have  been  urged  for 
baring  the  laws  themselves  in  that  language. 

TTaWHITT. 

The  eonnderatton  influences  particular 
actions;  the  reason  determines  a  line  of 
conduct :  no  consideration  of  profit  should 
induce  a  person  to  forfeit  his  word ;  the 
Tta»ons  which  men  assign  for  their  con- 
duct are  often  as  absurd  as  they  are 
false. 

He  was  obliged,  antecedent  to  all  eontidsra- 
Moftf,  to  search  an  asylam.  Detdkn. 

I  mask  the  business  from  the  common  eye 
For  snndry  weighty  rt<juons.         SHAMSFBAaK. 

In  matters  of  argument,  the  conmdera- 
tion  is  that  which  one  offers  to  the  con- 
tideration  of  another;  the  reason  is  that 
which  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  thing. 

The  folly  of  ascribing  temporal  punishments 
to  anv  partlcniar  crimes  may  appear  from  several 
considerations.  Addison. 

If  it  be  natural,  ought  we  not  rather  to  conclude 
that  there  is  some  ground  or  reason  for  those 
fears,  and  that  nature  hath  not  planted  them  in 
as  to  no  purpose  ?  Tillotson. 

TO  CONSIGN,  COMMIT,  INTRUST. 

CONSIGN,  in  French  consiffner^  Latin, 
consiffnOy  compounded  of  con  and  sigfno^ 
signifies  to  seal  for  a  specific  purpose, 
also  to  deposit.  COMMIT,  in  French 
commeUre^  Latin  eomnuUOy  compounded 
of  corn  and  mt^o,  to  put  together,  signi- 
fies to  put  into  a  person's  hands.  IN- 
TRUST, compounded  of  in  and  tnut^  sig- 
nifies to  put  in  trust 

The  idea  of  transferring  from  one's 
self  to  the  care  of  another  is  common  to 
these  terms,  differing  in  the  nature  and 
object  of  the  action.  To  consign  is  a 
more  formal  act,  a  more  absolute  giving 
from  ourselves  to  another,  than  to  commit: 
a  mercnant  consigns  his  goods  to  another 
to  dispose  of  them  for  his  advantage ;  he 
commits  the  management  of  his  business 
to  his  clerk :  a  child  is  consigned  to  an- 
other, for  him  to  take  the  whole  charge 


of  his  education,  maintenance,  and  tha 
like;  but  when  he  is  fonmdtied  to  th« 
charge  of  another,  it  is  moetly  with  lim- 
itations. 

Atrides,  parting  for  the  Trojan  war, 
Consii/n*d  the  youthful  consort  to  his  care. 

Pors. 
In  a  very  short  time  Lady  Maocleafleld  reiiiove4 
her  son  trom  her  sight,  by  commuting  him  ta 
the  care  of  a  poor  woman. 

Jobnsom's  Lm  ov  Sataoi. 

To  irUruat  refers  to  the  degree  of  trust 
or  confidence  which  is  reposed  in  the  in« 
dividual ;  a  child  may  be  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  a  servant  for  a  short  time ;  a  per 
son  may  be  intrusted  with  the  property  or 
secrets  of  another ;  or  individuals  may  be 
intrusted  with  power. 

Supposing  both  equal  in  their  nafeural  integri- 
ty, I  ought  hi  common  prudence  to  fiaar  fool  play 
from  an  indigent  person  rather  than  fkvai  one 
whose  circumstances  seem  to  liave  placed  him 
above  the  base  temptation  of  money.  This  rea- 
son makes  tlie  commonwealth  renptrd  her  richest 
subjects  as  the  fittest  to  be  intrusted  with  her 
highest  employments.  AODiaov. 

In  the  figurative  application,  to  con- 
sign is  to  deliver  over  so  as  to  become 
the  property  of  another  thing;  to  com- 
mit is  to  give  over  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  charge  of.  Death  consigns  many 
to  an  untimely  grave ;  a  writer  eosnmUs 
his  thoughts  to  the  press. 

At  the  day  of  general  account,  good  men  are 
then  to  be  consi{;ned  over  to  another  state,  a 
state  of  everlasting  love  and  charity. 

ATTSBBUaT. 

Is  my  muse  controll'd 
By  servile  awe  ?    Bom  free,  and  not  be  bold  I 
At  least  I'll  dig  a  hole  within  the  ground, 
And  to  tbe  trusty  earth  commit  the  sound. 

Drtdsv. 

Consign  may  thus  be  used  in  the  sense 
of  assign,  and  comniU  in  the  sense  of 
trusting  at  all  hazards. 

And  oft  I  wish,  amidst  the  scene,  to  find 
Some  spot  to  real  happiness  oonsiffn*d. 

OOLMMTTB 

Acastos  was  soon  prevailed  upon  by  Ma  cnri* 
osity  to  set  rocks  and  hardships  at  deflanee,  and 
commit  his  life  to  the  winds.  Jobmboh. 

'xX)  CONSOLE,  SOLACE,  COMFORT. 

CONSOLE  and  SOLACE  are  derived 
from  the  same  source,  in  French  consoler^ 
Latin  eonsohr  and  solatium^  possibly  from 
solumy  the  ground,  which  nourishes  all 
things.    COMFORT,  v.  Con/ort, 
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ComoU  and  mjlaae  denote  the  relieving 
•f  pain;  eomforl  marks  the  communi- 
cation of  positive  pleasure.  We  conaoU 
others  with  words;  we  conaole  or  m)laee 
ourselves  with  reflections ;  we  comfort  by 
words  or  deeds.  ComoU  is  used  on  more 
important  occasions  than  tolaoe.  We  eon- 
9oU  our  friends  when  they  meet  with  af- 
flictions; we  9olaee  ourselves  when  we 
meet  with  disasters;  we  comfort  those 
who  stand  in  need  of  comfort.  The 
greatest  oofuo/o^ton  which  we  can  enjoy 
on  the  death  of  our  friends  is  derived 
from  the  hope  that  they  have  exchanged 
a  state  of  imperfection  and  sorrow  for 
one  that  is  full  of  pure  and  unmixed  fe- 
licity. It  is  no  small  ttoloux  to  us,  in  the 
midst  of  all  our  troubles,  to  consider  that 
they  are  not  so  bad  that  they  might  not 
have  been  worse.  The  eomforts  which  a 
person  enjoys  may  be  considerably  en- 
hanced by  the  comparison  with  what  he 
has  formerly  suffered. 

In  afBicticms  men  genenllj  draw  their  con- 
tolaiion  out  of  books  of  morality,  which  indeed 
are  of  great  use  to  fortify  and  strengthen  the 
mind  a^sinst  the  impressions  of  sorrow. 

Addibom. 

He  that  andargoea  the  fatigue  of  labor  mast 
9olae€  his  weariness  with  the  contemplation  of 
its  reward.  Johnson. 

If  oar  afflictions  are  light,  we  shall  be  emn- 
forUd  by  the  comparison  we  make  between  our- 
selres  and  our  fellow-sufferers.  AoDisoir. 

CONSONANT,  ACCORDANT,  CONSISTENT. 

CONSONANT,  from  the  Latin  cwao- 
nofM,  participle  of  eon  and  aono,  to  sound 
together,  signifies  to  sound,  or  be,  in  uni- 
son or  harmony.  ACCORDANT,  from 
accord  (v.  To  agree)^  signifies  the  quality 
of  according.  CONSISTENT,  from  the 
Latin  oontiateM,  participle  of  consisto,  or 
eon  and  msto,  to  place  together,  signifies 
the  quality  of  being  able  to  stand  in  uni- 
son together. 

ConMnant  is  emploved  in  matters  of 
representation;  accordani  in  matters  of 
opinion  or  sentiment;  eonguteni  in  mat- 
ters of  conduct  A  particular  passage  in 
oontonant  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
Scriptures;  a  particular  account  is  ac- 
eoraant  with  all  one  hears  and  sees  on 
a  subject;  a  person^  conduct  is  not  al- 
ways eoiuutmt  with  his  station.  Conao- 
nani  is  opposed  to  dissonant;  tuseordant 
to  discordant ;  eondsterU  to  inconsistent. 


Coiuonanee  is  not  so  positive  a  thing  as 
either  accordance  or  eonnstency^  which  re- 
spect real  events,  circumstances,  and  ac- 
tions. CcnMnanee  may  serve  to  prove 
the  truth  of  a  thing,  but  duuonctnce  does 
not  prove  its  falsehood  until  it  amounts 
to  direct  ditcordance  or  ifteontutetiey. 
There  is  a  dis$onance  in  the  accounts 
given  by  the  four  Evangelists  of  our  Sav- 
iour, which  serves  to  prove  the  alMence 
of  all  collusion  and  imposture,  since  there 
is  neither  ducordance  nor  ineofuuteney  in 
what  they  have  reUted  or  omitted. 

Oar  faith  in  the  discoreries  of  the  Gospel  will 
receire  confirmation  finom  discerning  their  eon- 
9onancs  with  the  natural  senttroents  of  the  hu- 
man heart  Blau. 

The  difference  of  good  and  evil  in  actions  is 
not  founded  on  arbitrary  opinions  or  Institutions, 
bat  in  the  nature  of  things  and  the  nature  of 
man ;  it  accords  with  the  unirersal  sense  of  the 
hunuui  mind.  Blaib. 

Keep  one  consistent  plan  from  end  to  end. 

Adduov. 

CONSTANCY,  STABILITY,  STEADINESS, 
FIRMNESS. 

CONSTANCY,  in  French  Constance,  Lat- 
in  constanHa^  from  constams  and  consio^ 
compounded  of  con  and  <fo,  to  stand  by 
or  close  to  a  thing,  signifies  the  quality 
of  adhering  to  the  thing  that  has  been 
once  chosen.  STABILITY,  in  French 
atabUiiej  Latin  ttabUita*^  from  stabUis  and 
sto,  to  stand,  signifies  the  qualitv  of  be- 
ing able  to  stand.  STEADINESS,  from 
steady  or  staid,  Saxon  stetig,  high  Gernian 
stdtig^  Greek  cra^o^,  cto^hq,  and  i(rrt;/ii, 
to  stand,  signifies^  a  capacity  for  stand- 
ing. FIRMNESS,  from  Jirme,  in  French 
ferme^  lAtin /irmus,  conies  from/ero,  to 
bear,  signifying  the  quality  of  bearing, 
upholding,  or  keeping. 

Constancy  respects  the  affections ;  sta- 
bility the  opinions ;  steadiness  the  action 
or  the  motives  of  action ;  firmness  the 
purpose  or  resolution.  Constancy  pre- 
vents from  changing,  and  furnishes  the 
mind  with  resources  against  weariness 
or  disgust  of  the  same  object ;  it  pre- 
serves and  supports  an  attachment  under 
every  change  of  circumstances  ;  stahilHy 
prevents  from  varying,  it  bears  up  the 
mind  against  the  movements  of  levity 
or  curiosity,  which  a  diversity  of  objects 
might  produce ;  steeuHness  prevents  from 
deviating;  it  enables  the  mind  to  bear 
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up  agAUist  the  mflaenoe  of  humor,  which 
feemperament  or  outward  circumntanoes 
might  produce:  it  fixes  on  oue  course, 
and  keeps  to  it :  firyimm  prevents  from 
yielding;  it  gives  the  mind  strength 
af^nst  all  the  attacks  to  which  it  may 
be  exposed;  it  makes  a  resistance,  and 
comes  off  triumphant.  Omtttmejf^  among 
lovers  and  friends,  is  the  favorite  theme 
of  poets ;  the  word  has,  however,  afforded 
but  few  originals  from  which  they  could 
copy  their  pictures:  they  have  mostly 
described  what  is  desirable  rather  than 
what  is  real.  SlabiUiy  of  character  is 
essential  for  those  who  are  to  command, 
for  how  can  they  govern  others  who  can- 
not govern  their  own  thoughts  ?  Sieadi- 
nmt  of  deportment  is  a  great  recommen- 
dation to  those  who  have  to  obey :  how 
can  any  one  perform  his  part  well  who 
suffers  hunsetf  to  be  perpetually  inter- 
rupted ?  Flrmnen  of  character  is  indis- 
pensable in  the  support  of  principles : 
there  are  many  occasions  in  which  this 
part  of  a  man*s  character  is  likely  to  be 
put  to  a  severe  test.  ConaUmey  is  op- 
posed to  fickleness ;  ttahiUty  to  change- 
ableness ;  atoadman  to  flightiness ;  fimi- 
nets  to  pliancy. 

Withoat  oontianey  there  is  neither  love, 
ftiend8hip,  nor  virtae  in  the  world.      Adduoh. 

With  God  there  is  no  vuiableneu,  with  man 
there  is  no  ti4tbUUy.  Virtae  and  rioe  divide 
the  empire  of  his  mind,  and  wisdom  and  folly 
^fcemately  mle  him.  Blaie. 

A  manly  §Uadins$it  of  conduct  is  the  object 
we  are  always  to  keep  in  view.  Blaie. 

A  oormpted  and  guilty  man  can  possess  no 
tn»Jlrmnsti  of  heart.  Blaib. 

TO  CONSTITUTE,  APPOINT,  DEPUTB. 

CONSTITUTE,  in  Latin  eontiihUu», 
partidple  of  oonttUya^  that  is,  eon  and 
itaiuoy  to  place  together,  signifies  here 
to  put  or  place  for  a  specific  purpose. 
APPOINT,  V.  To  (mUnt.  DEPUTE,  in 
French  dSpuler^  Latm  d^Mtio,  compound- 
ed of  dlf  and  puiOy  to  esteem  or  assign, 
signifies  to  assign  a  certain  office  to  a 
person. 

The  act  of  choosing  some  person  or 
persons  for  an  office  is  comprehended 
under  all  these  terms:  anuHhiie  is  a 
more  solemn  act  than  appoint,  and  this 
than  dipuie  :  to  eonttUuie  is  the  act  of  a 
body ;  to  egopoint  and  d^nUe,  either  of  a 


body  or  an  individual :  a  community  eon- 
MtiMm  any  one  their  leader;  a  monarch 
appomta  his  ministers ;  an  assembly  de- 
piUm  some  of  its  members.  To  eomtti- 
hUe  implies  the  act  of  making  as  wdl  as 
choosing;  the  office  as  well  as  the  per- 
son is  new :  in  eqapomtinff^  the  person, 
but  not  the  office,  is  new.  A  person  may 
be  eonttittUed  arbiter  or  judge  as  circum- 
stances may  require;  a  suooesaor  is  <9>> 
pointed^  but  not  oonHUuted 

Where  there  is  no  oontHtuUd  Jadge,  as  be. 
tween  independent  states  there  is  not,  tiie  vici- 
nage itaelf  is  the  natural  Judge.  Bubxx. 

The  accusations  against  Columbus  gained  such 
credit  In  a  jealous  court,  that  a  conunlsaioner 
was  apptdnted  to  repair  to  Hispanlola,  and  to 
inspect  into  his  conduct.  Robbbtson. 

Whoever  is  amatitiUed  is  invested  with 
supreme  authority  derived  from  the  high- 
est sources  of  power;  whoever  is  appoinl- 
ed  derives  his  aathority  from  the  author- 
it?  of  others,  and  has  consequently  but 
limited  power :  no  individual  can  cgppoint 
another  with  authority  equal  to  his  own  : 
whoever  is  deputed  has  private  and  not 
public  authority ;  his  office  is  partial,  of- 
ten confined  to  the  particular  transaction 
of  an  individual,  or  a  body  of  individuals. 
According  to  the  Romish  religion,  the 
Pope  is  contHhUed  supreme  head  of  the 
Christian  Church  throughout  the  whole 
world;  governors  are  appoinied  to  distant 
provinces ;  persons  are  deputed  to  present 
petitions  or  make  representations  to  gov- 
ernment. 

They  held  for  Ilfo.  Indeed  they  may  be  said 
to  hare  held  by  inherltanoe.  AppoinUed  by  the 
monarch,  they  were  considered  as  nearly  out  of 
his  power.  Burks. 

They  composed  permanent  bodies  politic,  oon- 
ttituted  to  resist  arbitrary  innovation.     Bu&ke. 

If  the  Commons  disagree  to  the  amendments, 
a  oonforenoe  usually  follows  between  members 
deputed  from  each  house.  Blackstohb. 

CONSTRAINT,  COMPULSION. 

CONSTRAINT,  from  eonOramy  Latin 
eongtrtH^^  compounded  of  con  and  etrin- 
go^  signifies  the  act  of  straining  or  tying 
together.  COMPULSION  signifies  the 
act  of  compelling  (v.  To  compd). 

There  is  much  of  binding  m  tfonsfmtn/; 
of  violence  in  compuiaion:  eoneirmni  pre- 
vents from  acting  agreeably  to  the  will ; 
fompuHMon  forces  to  act  contrary  to  the 
will :  a  soldier  in  the  ranks  moves  with 
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much  eonairaint^  and  is  often  subject  to 
much  eompulrion  to  make  him  move  as 
is  desired.  ConsiraUU  may  arise  from 
outward  circumstances;  eon^nUtion  is 
always  pit>duoed  by  some  active  agent : 
the  forms  of  civil  society  lay  a  proper 
eontirttint  upon  the  behavior  of  men,  so 
as  to  render  them  agreeable  to  each  oth- 
er ;  the  arm  of  the  civil  power  must  ever 
be  ready  to  compel  those  who  will  not 
submit  without  eompuUum:  in  the  mo- 
ments of  relaxation,  the  actions  of  chil- 
dren should  be  as  free  from  amttramt  as 
possible;  those  who  know  and  wish  to 
do  what  is  right  will  always  be  ready  to 
discharge  their  duty  without  conqndtion. 

Comnumds  are  no  eansiraiiUii,  If  I  obey  tbem, 
I  do  it  freely.  Miltov. 

Savage  declared  tbat  it  waa  not  hia  deaign  to 
fly  from  justice ;  ttiat  hb  intended  to  have  ap- 
peared (to  ^ypear)  at  the  bar  wlthont  eompw- 


C0N8TRAINT,  BE8TRAINT. 

CONSTRAINT,  v.  CorufrauU,  corr^nd- 
$Um.    RESTRAINT,  v.  To  eoeret,  rettrain. 

Conatraint  respects  the  movements  of 
the  body  only;  rettraini  those  of  the 
mind,  and  the  outward  actions:  when 
they  both  refer  to  the  outward  actions, 
we  say  a  person's  behavior  is  eotuiram- 
ed;  his  feelings  are  retirainmi:  he  is 
constrained  to  act  or  not  to  act,  or  to  act 
in  a  certain  manner;  he  is  reairainmi 
from  acting  at  all,  or  he  may  be  reehrain- 
ed  from  feeling:  the  conduct  is  eon- 
airained  by  certain  prescribed  rules,  by 
discipline  and  order;  it  is  reeirained  by 
particular  motives:  whoever  learns  a 
mechanical  exercise  is  constrained  to 
move  his  body  in  a  certain  direction ;  the 
fear  of  detection  often  restrains  persons 
from  the  commission  of  vices  more  than 
any  sense  of  their  enormity. 

When  from  constraint  only  the  offloea  of  seem- 
hig  kindness  are  perfomied,  little  dependence 
can  be  placed  on  them.  Blaib. 

What  restraints  do  they  lie  under  who  have 
no  regards  beyond  the  grave  ?  BsaaxuT. 

TO  CONSULT,  BELIBERATB. 

CONSULT,  in  French  eonsuUer,  Latin 
eontntUo^  is  a  frequentative  of  consulo^ 
signifying  to  counsel  together  (v.  Advice^ 
eminsd),  DELIBERA'TO,  in  French  di- 
KUrer^  Latin  ddihero^  compounded  of  de 


and  Ubro^  or  Wnra^  a  balance,  signifieB  to 
weigh  as  in  a  balance. 

Oonsultations  always  require  two  per- 
sons at  least;  deliberations  may  be  car- 
ried on  either  with  a  man's  self  or  with 
numbers:  an  individual  migr  consult 
with  one  or  many ;  assemblies  common- 
ly deliderate:  advice  and  information  ars 
given  and  received  in  consultations; 
doubts,  difficulties,  and  objections  arf 
started  and  removed  in  deliberations^ 
We  communicate  and  hear  when  we  eon- 
suit;  we  pause  and  hesitate  when  we  ds- 
Iterate:  those  who  have  to  co-operate 
must  frequently  consult  together;  those 
who  have  serious  measures  to  decide 
upon  must  coolly  deliberats. 


Ulyiaea  (as  Homer  telle  ns)  made  a  voyage  to 
'  TlreaiaslM 


the  regions  of  the  dead,  to  eonsult 
he  ahonld  return  to  his  ooontry. 


how 
Adduoii. 


Moloch  declares  himself  abmptly  Ibr  war,  and 
tpanions  tat  I   ' 


sipptsn  tnoensed  at  his  com]. 

much  tbne  as  even  to  deliberate  upon  it. 

Apduov. 

OONSUHMATIONy  OOMFUBTION. 

CONSUMMATION,  Utin  consumsna^ 
tioj  compounded  of  eon  and  summa,  the 
sum,  signifies  the  summing  or  winding 
up  of  VM  whole— ^e  putting  a  final  pe- 
riod to  any  concern.  COMPLETION 
signifies  either  the  act  of  completing,  or 
the  state  of  being  completed  (v.  To  com- 
'plete). 

The  arrival  at  a  conclusion  is  compre- 
hended in  both  these  terms,  but  they  dif- 
fer principally  in  application ;  wishes  are 
consummated;  plans  are  completed:  we 
often  fiatter  ourselves  that  the  completion 
of  all  our  plans  will  be  the  consummation 
of  all  our  wishes,  and  thus  expose  our- 
selves to  grievous  disappointments. 

It  is  not  to  be  doabted  bnt  it  was  a  constant 
practice  of  all  that  is  praiaeworthy  which  made 
her  capable  of  beholding  death,  not  aa  the  diaso- 
lotion  bnt  the  oonsummation  of  lilb. 


He  makes  it  the  completion  of  an  ill  charac- 
ter to  bear  a  malevolence  to  the  best  of  men. 

Popc 

As  epithets,  consumsnate  and  complete 
admit  of  a  similar  distinction.  Consutn- 
mate  is  said  of  that  which  rises  abso- 
lutely to  the  highest  possible  degree,  as 
consummate  wisdom,  or  consummate  te\U> 
ity;  complete  is  said  of  that  which  is  so 
relatively ;  a  thing  may  be  complete  w^UU 
fully  answers  the  purpose. 
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0  thou  whose  wisdom,  soUd  yet  refined. 
Whose  patriot  rirtues  and  eonsumnuiU  skill 
GiTe  thee,  with  pleasing  dignity,  to  shine 
At  once  the  gasrdlan,  ornament,  and  Joy 
Of  poUsh'd  life !  Thomson. 

To  add  now  (in  order  to  make  this  second  frait 
of  fiiendsbip  eompUat)  that  other  point  which 
lieth  more  open,  which  is  Hsithfdl  counsel  from  a 
friend.  Bacon. 

CONTACT,  TOUCH. 

CONTACT,  in  Latin  wntachu,  partici- 
ple of  eontinffOy  compounded  of  am  and 
tangOf  to  touch  together,  is  distinguished 
from  the  simple  word  TOUCH,  not  so 
much  in  sense  as  in  grammatical  con- 
struction ;  the  former  expressing  a  state, 
and  referring  to  two  bodies  actually  in 
that  state ;  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand, 
impljong  the  abstract  act  of  towhing: 
we  speak  of  things  coming  or  being  in 
contact^  but  not  of  the  contact  instead  of 
the  toneh  of  a  thing:  the  poison  which 
comes  from  the  poison-tree  is  so  power- 
ful in  its  nature,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  come  in  contact  with  it  in  order  to  feel 
its  baneful  influence ;  some  insects  are 
armed  with  stings  so  inconceivably  sharp, 
that  the  smallest  tottc?i  possible  is  suffi- 
cient to  produce  a  puncture  in  the  flesh. 

We  are  attracted  toward  each  other  by  general 
sympathy,  bat  kept  back  from  contOfCt  by  pri- 
vate interest  Johnson. 

O  death  !  where  b  now  thy  sting  ?  0  grave  ! 
where  la  thy  victory?  Where  are  the  terrors 
with  which  thou  hast  lo  long  affrighted  the  na- 
tions? At  the  touch  of  the  Divine  rod  thy  vi- 
sionary horrors  are  fled.  Blaib. 

CONTAGION,  INFECTION. 

Both  these  terms  imply  the  power  of 
communicating  something  bad,  but  CON- 
TAGION, from  tlie  Latin  verb  com/w^o, 
to  come  in  contact,  proceeds  from  a  sim- 
ple touch ;  and  INFECTION,  from  the 
Latin  inficio^  or  in  and  fado^  to  put  in, 
proceeds  by  receiving  something  inward- 
ly or  having  it  infused.  We  consider 
contagion  as  to  the  manner  of  spreading 
from  one  body  to  another;  we  consider 
infection  as  to  the  act  of  its  working  it- 
self into  the  system.  Whatever  acts  by 
contagion  acts  immediately  by  direct  per- 
sonal contact ;  whatever  acts  by  infection 
acts  gradually  and  indirectly,  or  through 
the  medium  of  a  third  body,  as  clothes, 
or  the  air  when  infected.  The  word  con- 
tagion is,  therefore,  properly  applied  only 
to  particular  diseases,  but  infection  may 


be  applied  to  every  disease  which  is  com 
municable  from  one  subject  to  another. 
Whatever,  therefore,  is  cotUagiom  is  also 
infeetunUj  but  not  vice  vena. 

I  am  particularly  careful  to  destroy  the  clothes 
of  the  sick,  because  they  harbor  the  very  quint- 
essence ot  eonttiffion.  Miao. 

Whatever  cotton  is  imported  from  that  part  of 
the  world  should  at  all  times  be  kept  in  qnaran* 
tine,  because  it  may  have  imbibed  infection  at 
the  time  of  its  packing  up.  Msad. 

So,  in  application  to  other  things  be- 
sides diseases,  coniaguni  is  employed  to 
denote  that  species  of  communication 
which  is  effected  by  a  direct  action  on 
the  senses. 

From  look  to  look,  contagiotu^  through  tke 

crowd 
Tlie  panic  runs.  Thoxson. 

The  mischief  spread  by  the  contagion  of 
phrensy.  Johnson. 

Infection  is  employed  to  denote  the 
communication  which  takes  place  by  the 
gradual  process  of  being  infected  with 
anythmg. 

It  is  a  disease  in  a  state  like  to  infection^  fbr, 
as  infection  spreadeth  upon  that  which  is  sound, 
and  tainteth,  so,  when  envy  is  gotten  onoe  into  a 
state,  it  traduceth  even  the  best  actions  thereof. 

Baoom. 

So,  in  the  moral  application,  whatever 
is  outward  acts  by  oonlagiony  as  to  shun 
the  contagion  of  bad  example  or  bad 
manners.  Whatever  acts  inwardly  acts 
by  infection^  as  to  shun  the  infection  of 
bad  principles. 


If  I  send  my  son  abroad,  it  is  scarcely  ] 
to  keep  him  ftt>m  the  reigning  contagion  of 
rudeness.  LoouL 

But  we  who  only  do  infrise 
Tlie  rage  in  them  like  boutd-feua, 
Tis  our  example  that  instils 
In  them  tlie  infection  of  our  lUs.  Butlbr. 

CONTAGIOUS,  EPIDEMICAL,  PESTI- 
LENTIAL. 

CONTAGIOUS  signifies  havmg  or 
causing  contagion  (v.  Contagion).  EPI- 
DEMICAL, in  Latin  epidemicM^  Greek 
iviStjfiiKOQy  that  is,  en-c  and  Sfffio^f  among 
the  people,  signifies  universally  spread. 
PESTILENTIAL,  from  the  Latin  petUs, 
the  plague,  signifies  having  the  plague, 
or  a  similar  disorder. 

The  coHtagiout  applies  to  that  which  is 
capable  of  being  caught,  and  ought  not. 
therefore,  to  be  touched ;  the  e^demicai 
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to  that  which  is  already  caught  or  circu- 
lated, and  requires,  therefore,  to  be  stop- 
ped ;  the  pettilential  to  that  which  may 
breed  an  evil,  and  is,  therefore,  to  be  re- 
moved: diaatLses  tLve  conioffiouf  or  epidem- 
ical; the  air  or  breath  is  pestilential. 

No  foreign  food  the  teeming  ewes  shall  fear, 
No  touch  contagiou8  spread  its  influence  here. 

Wartom. 
Tlie  siroc  has  never  been  known  to  produce 
my  epidemical  distemper,  nor  indeed  bad  con- 
sequences of  any  kind  to  the  health  of  the  people. 
Brydone. 
Capricious,  wanton,  bold,  and  brutal  lust 
Is  meanly  selfish ;  when  resisted,  cruel ; 
And,  like  the  blast  oi pestilential  winds, 
Taints  the  sweet  bloom  of  nature's  fairest  forms. 

Milton. 

They  may  all  be  applied  morally  or 
figuratively  in  the  same  sense.  We  en- 
deavor to  shun  a  contagious  disorder,  that 
it  may  not  come  near  us ;  we  endeavor 
to  purify  a  pestilential  air,  that  it  may  not 
be  inhaled  to  our  injury ;  we  endeavor  to 
provide  against  epidemical  disorders,  that 
they  may  not  spread  any  farther.  Vicious 
example  is  eotUagious;  certain  follies  or 
vices  of  fashion  are  epidemical  in  almost 
every  age ;  the  breath  of  infidelity  is  pes- 
tilential. 

But  first  by  ardent  prayer  and  clear  lustration 
Purge  the  contagiotts  spots  of  human  weakness. 

Prior. 

Among  all  the  diaeaiies  of  the  mind,  there  is 
not  one  more  epidemical  or  more  pemiclouB 
than  the  love  of  flattery.  Stbelb. 

So  puHleiUial^  so  infectious  a  thing  is  sin, 
that  it  scatters  one  poison  of  iu  breath  to  all  the 
neighborhood.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

TO  CONTAIN,  HOLD. 

CONTAIN,  V.  To  comprise.  HOLD,  in 
Saxon  heaidamy  low  German  holden^  holle^ 
Danish  holde^  (rerman  halien^  which  is 
most  probably  connected  with  haben^  to 
have. 

These  terms  agree  in  sense,  but  differ 
in  application ;  the  former  is  by  compari- 
son noble,  the  latter  is  ignoble  in  its  use : 
hold  is  employed  only  for  the  material 
contents  of  hollow  bodies ;  contain  is  em- 
ployed for  moral  or  spiritual  contents :  in 
familiar  discourse  a  cask  is  said  to  hold, 
but  in  more  polished  language  it  is  said 
to  contain  a  certain  number  of  gallons. 
A  coach  holds  or  contains  a  given  number 
of  persons ;  a  room  holds  a  given  quan- 

9 


tity  of  furniture ;  a  house  or  city  contains 
its  inhabitants. 

But  man,  th'  abstract 
Of  all  perfection,  which  the  workmanship 
Of  heav'n  hath  modell'd,  in  himself  ooniains 
Passions  of  sereral  qualities.  Fornix 

Death  only  this  mysterious  truth  unfolds, 
The  mighty  soul  how  small  a  body  holds. 

Drtdkk. 

TO  CONTAMINATE,  DEFILE,  POLLUTE^ 
TAINT,  CORRUPT. 

CONTAMINATE,  in  Latin  contamina. 
tus,  participle  of  coniamino,  comes  from 
the  Hebrew  taniah,  to  pollute.  DEFILE, 
compounded  of  de  find  Jile  or  vile,  signifies 
to  make  vile.  POLLUTE,  in  Latin  pol- 
ItUus,  participle  of  poUuo,  compounded  of 
per  and  luo  or  /aw,  to  wash  or  dye,  sig- 
nifies to  infuse  thoroughly.  TAINT,  in 
French  teini,  participle  of  leindre,  in  Latin 
finjw,  to  dye  or  stain.  CORRUPT,  in  Lat- 
in  corruptus,  participle  of  comtmpo,  com- 
pounded of  con  and  rumpo^  signifies  to 
break  to  pieces. 

Contaminate  is  not  so  strong  an  expres- 
sion as  defile  or  poUute  ;  but  it  is  stronger 
than  taint:  these  terms  are  used  in  the 
sense  of  injuring  purity :  corrupt  has  the 
idea  of  destroying  it.  Whatever  is  im- 
pure contaminates  ;  what  is  gross  and  vile 
in  the  natural  sense  defiles,  and  in  the 
moral  sense  pollutes  ;  what  is  contagious 
or  infectious  corrupts;  and  what  is  cor- 
rupted may  taint  other  things.  Improper 
conversation  or  reading  contaminates  the 
mind  of  youth ;  lewdness  and  obscenity 
defile  the  body  And  pollute  the  mind ;  loose 
company  comiptM  the  morals ;  the  com- 
ing in  contact  with  a  comipled  body  is 
sufficient  to  give  a  taint.  If  young  peo- 
ple be  admitted  to  a  promiscuous  inter- 
course with  society,  they  must  unavoida- 
bly witness  objects  that  are  calculated  to 
contaminate  their  thoughts,  if  not  their 
inclinations.  They  are  thrown  in  the 
way  of  seeing  the  lips  of  females  defiled 
with  the  grossest  indecencies,  and  hear- 
ing or  seeing  things  which  cannot  be 
heard  or  seen  without  polhditig  the  soul : 
it  cannot  be  surprising  if  after  this  their 
principles  are  found  to  be  corrupted  be- 
fore they  have  reached  the  age  of  matu- 
rity. 

The  drop  of  water,  after  its  progress  through 
all  the  channels  of  the  street,  is  not  more  con^ 
taminated  with  filth  and  dirt  than  a  simple  itocj 
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after  it  has  paaaed  tbrongh  the  mouths  of  a  fiew 
modern  tale-bearers.  HAWKEswoaTB. 

When  from  the  mountain  tops  with  hideous  cry 
And  datt'rlng  wings  the  hungry  harpies  fly, 
They  snatch  Uie  meat,  dejtlit^f  all  they  And, 
And  parting  leave  a  loathsome  stench  behind. 

DaTDEN. 

Her  rirgin  statue  with  their  bloody  hands 
PoUut^t  and  profiin'd  her  holy  bands. 

Dktdbm. 

All  men  agree  that  licentious  poems  do,  of  all 
jrritings,  soonest  eorrtipt  the  heart  Stsslb. 
Your  teeming  ewes  shall  no  strange  meadows  try, 
Nor  fbar  a  rot  flrom  tainted  company. 

Drtdkn. 

TO  CONTEMN,  DESPISE,  SCORN,  DIS- 
DAIN. 

CONTEMN,  in  Latin  emlemno^  com- 
pounded of  am  and  temno,  is  probably 
changed  from  tomtno,  and  the  Hebrew 
tanuMy  to  pollute  or  render  worthless, 
which  is  the  cause  of  contempt,  DE- 
SPISE, in  Latin  despicio^  compounded  of 
de  and  «pecto,  signifies  to  look  down  upon, 
which  is  a  strong  mark  of  ecmtanpt. 
SCX)RN,  varied  from  our  word  tharti^  sig- 
nifies stripped  of  all  honors  and  exposed 
to  derision,  which  situation  is  ttxe  cause 
of  9com.  DISDAIN,  compounded  of  dU, 
privative,  and  dain  or  deiffn^  to  think 
worthy,  signifies  to  hold  altogether  un- 
worthy. 

The  above  elucidations  sufficiently 
evince  the  feeling  toward  others  which 
gives  birth  to  all  these  actions.  But  the 
feeling  of  conUmpt  is  not  quite  so  strong 
as  thst  of  despixingy  nor  that  of  dapuinff 
so  strong  as  those  of  Koming  and  dU- 
dainiftffy  the  latter  of  which  expresses  the 
strongest  sentiment  of  all  Persons  are 
contemned  for  their  moral  qualities ;  they 
are  dexpued  on  account  of  their  outward 
circumstances,  their  characters,  or  their 
endowments.  Superiors  may  be  con- 
tenoned;  inferiors  only,  or  those  who 
degrade  themselves,  are  despised.  Cofv- 
teinpty  as  applied  to  persons,  is  not  in- 
compatible with  a  Christian  temper  when 
justly  provoked  by  their  character ;  but 
detpiaing  is  distinctly  forbidden,  and  sel- 
dom warranted.  Tet  it  is  not  so  much 
our  business  to  contemn  others  as  to  con- 
temn that  which  is  contemptible;  but  we 
are  not  equally  at  liberty  to  despise  the 
person,  or  anything  belonging  to  the  per- 
son, of  another.  Whatever  springs  from 
the  free-will  of  another  may  be  a  sub- 


ject of  contempt;  but  the  casualties  of 
fortune  or  the  gifts  of  Providence,  which 
are  alike  independent  of  personal  merit, 
should  never  expose  a  person  to  be  d!f- 
fpised.  We  may,  however,  contemn  a  per- 
son for  his  impotent  malice,  or  detpise  htm 
for  his  meanness. 

Contempt  and  derision  are  hard  words ;  bat 
in  what  manner  can  one  give  advice  to  a  youth  in 
tlie  pursuit  and  possession  of  sensual  pleasures, 
or  afford  pity  to  an  old  man  in  the  impotence  and 
desire  of  ei\Jo]ring  them  ?  Stbklb. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  great  or  the  wise  suspect 
that  they  are  cheated  and  despised.    Jobmson. 

Persons  are  not  scorned  or  disdainedy 
but  they  may  be  treated  with  scorn  or 
disdain  ;  they  are  both  improper  expres- 
sions of  contempt  or  despite:  scorn  marks 
the  sentiment  of  a  little,  vun  mind ;  dis- 
dain of  a  haughty  and  perverted  one.  A 
beautiful  woman  looks  with  scorn  on  her 
whom  she  dapises  for  the  want  of  this 
natural  dft  The  wealthy  man  treats 
with  disMtin  him  whom  he  deipises  for  his 
poverty. 

InfiuDOQS  wretch  1 
So  much  below  my  aeom,  I  dare  not  kill  thee. 

L^BTDBK 

Tet  not  for  those. 
For  what  the  potent  victor  in  his  rage 
Can  else  inflict,  do  I  repent  or  change, 
Though  ehang*d  in  outward  lustre,  that  ftz*d 

mind 
And  high  disdain  from  sense  of  bOor'd  merit. 

Hilton. 

In  speaking  of  things  independently  of 
others,  or  as  immediately  connected  with 
ourselves,  all  these  terms  may  be  some- 
times employed  in  a  good  or  an  indiffer- 
ent sense.  When  we  contemn  a  mean 
action,  and  scorn  to  conceal  by  falsehood 
what  we  are  called  upon  to  acknowledge, 
we  act  the  part  of  the  gentleman  as  well 
ad  the  Christian;  but  it  is  inconsistent 
with  our  infirm  and  dependent  condition 
that  we  should  feel  inclined  to  despise 
anything  that  falls  in  our  way ;  much  less 
are  we  at  liberty  to  disdain  to  do  anything 
which  our  station  requires ;  we  ought  to 
think  nothing  unworthy  of  us,  nothing 
degrading  to  us,  but  that  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  will  of  God :  there  are, 
however,  too  many  who  affect  to  deipise 
small  favors  as  not  reaching  their  fan- 
cied deserts,  and  others  who  disdain  to 
receive  any  favor  at  all,  from  mistaken 
notions  about  dependence  and  obligation. 
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A  iDftn  of  spirit  ahoold  eoni$mn  the  pralM  of 
the  ignorant.  Stsslb. 

Thrioe  bappj  thej,  beneath  their  Northern  skies, 
W)io  that  worst  fear,  the  tear  of  death,  dsupiss; 
ProToke  approaching  Csto,  and  bravely  90om 
To  spare  that  life  which  most  so  soon  return. 

Rows. 

It  is  in  some  sort  owing  to  the  bounty  of  Pror- 
Idence  that,  ditdaining  a  cheap  and  vulgar  hap- 
piness, they  fhune  to  themselves  imaginary  goods, 
in  which  there  is  nothing  can  raise  desire  but  the 
diffioulty  of  obtaining  them.  Bkbkxlkt. 

Virtue  dUdaint  to  lend  an  ear 
To  the  mad  people's  sense  of  right        Fbavcij. 

TO  CONTEMPLATE,  MEDITATE,  MUSK. 

CONTEMPLATE,  in  Latin  ccmtempla- 
tus^  participle  of  eoniempl^^  probably 
comes  trcja  tempktm^  a  temple,  as  a  place 
most  fitted  for  eontempkUion,  MEDI- 
TATE, in  Latin  medUaiw^  participle  of 
meditary  is  probably  changed  from  nidi- 
tor^  in  Greek  /icXcraoi,  to  modulate  or  at- 
tune the  thoturhts,  as  sounds  are  harmo- 
nized. MUSE  is  derived  from  mtiso, 
owing  to  the  connection  between  the  har- 
mony of  a  song  and  the  harmony  of  the 
thoughts  in  naumg. 

Different  species  of  reflection  are 
marked  by  these  terms.  We  contemplate 
what  is  present  or  before  our  eyes ;  we 
mediiate  on  what  is  past  or  absent.  The 
heavens  and  all  the  works  of  the  Creator 
are  objects  of  contemplation;  the  ways 
of  Providence  are  fit  subjects  for  medUa- 
Oon,  One  miMes  on  events  or  circum- 
stances which  have  been  just  passing. 

I  sincerely  wish  myself  with  vou  to  eontem- 
plaU  the  wonders  of  God  in  the  flrmanient,  rath- 
er than  the  madness  of  man  on  the  earth.  Popb. 


But  a  very  small  part  of  the  moments  spent 
in  meditation  on  the  past  produce  any  reason- 
able caution  or  salutary  sorrow.  Jomsov. 

We  may  contemplate  and  mediate  for 
the  future,  but  never  muse.  In  this  case 
the  two  former  terms  have  the  sense  of 
contriving  or  purposing :  what  is  contem>- 
plated  to  be  done  is  thought  of  more  in- 
distinctly than  when  it  is  meditated  to  be 
done:  many  things  are  bad  in  contem- 
plation which  are  never  seriously  medi- 
tated upon:  between  contemplating  and 
meditaiinff  there  is  oftener  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  between  meditating  and  eze- 
cuting. 

The  work  which  he  had  in  eontemplaUon 
nay  have  been  a  history  of  that  monarch. 

Malonb. 


Thus  plang*d  hi  ills  and  mediiaUng  more, 
The  people's  patience,  tried,  no  longer  bore 
The  raging  monster.  Dbtdbk 

Meditating  is  a  perman^t  and  serious 
action;  muting  is  partial  and  unimpor- 
tant: meditation  is  a  religious  duty,  it 
cannot  be  neglected  without  injury  to  a 
person's  spiritual  improvement;  musing 
is  a  temporary  employment  of  the  mind 
on  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  as  tJie> 
happen  to  excite  an  interest  for  the  time 
Contemplative  and  musing^  as  epithets, 
have  a  strong  analogy  to  each  other. 
Contemplative  is  a  habit  of  the  mind; 
musing  is  a  particular  state  of  the  mind. 
A  person  may  have  a  contemplative  turn, 
or  be  in  a  musing  mood. 

There  is  not  any  property  or  drcomstance  of 
my  being  that  I  eonitniplate  with  more  Joy  than 
my  fanmortality.  Bbbkblbt. 

There  is  nothing  so  fbrced  and  constrained  as 
what  we  fkvquently  meet  with  in  tragedies ;  to 
make  a  man  under  the  weight  of  great  sorrow,  or 
fhll  of  meditoMon  upon  what  he  is  going  to  exe- 
cute, cast  about  fbr  a  simile  to  what  he  himself 
b,  or  the  thing  which  he  to  gohig  to  act.  9tbblb. 
Musing  as  wont  on  thto  and  that, 
Such  trifles  as  I  know  not  what.  Fbamcis. 

CONTEBffPTIBLBy  CONTEMPTUOUS. 

Thisb  terms  are  very  frequently, 
though  very  erroneously,  confounded  in 
common  discourse.  CONTEMPTIBLE 
is  applied  to  the  thing  deserving  con- 
tempi;  CONTEMPTUOUS  to  that  which 
is  expressive  of  contempt.  Persons,  or 
what  is  done  by  persons,  may  be  either 
contemptible  or  contemptuous;  but  a  thing 
is  only  contemptible.  A  production  is 
contemptible;  a  sneer  or  look  is  contempt- 
uous. 

Silenoe,  or  a  negligent  indifference,  proceeds 
tnm  anger  mixed  with  scorn,  that  shows  anoth- 
er to  be  thought  by  you  too  contemptible  to  be 
refined.  Addison. 

My  stoter's  principles  in  many  particulars  dif- 
fier ;  but  there  has  been  always  such  a  harmony 
between  us,  that  she  seldom  smiles  upon  those 
who  have  suffered  me  to  pass  with  a  oontempP- 
ttcus  negligence.  Uawkuwokto. 

CONTEMPTIBLE,  DESPICABLE,  PITirUL. 

CONTEMPTIBLE  is  not  so  strong  as 
DESPICABLE  or  PITIFUL.  A  person 
may  be  contemptible  for  hi?  vanity  or 
weakness;  hut  he  is  despicable  for  his 
servility  and  baseness  of  character;  he 
is  pitiful  for  his  want  of  manliness  and 
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becoming  spirit.  A  lie  is  at  all  times 
^'Ofitan/Aible ;  it  is  despicable  when  it  is 
told  for  purposes  of  gain  or  private  in- 
terest; it  is  piiifiU  when  accompanied 
with  indications  of  unmanly  fear.  It  is 
contemptible  to  take  credit  to  one's  self 
for  the  good  action  one  has  not  perform- 
ed; it  is  despicable  to  charge  another 
with  the  faults  which  we  ourselves  have 
committed ;  it  is  pitifvU  to  offend  others, 
and  then  attempt  to  screen  ourselves 
from  their  resentment  under  any  shelter 
which  offers.  It  is  coiUempiiUe  for  a 
man  in  a  superior  station  to  borrow  of 
his  inferiors;  it  is  despicable  in  him  to 
forfeit  his  word  ;  it  is  pitiftd  in  him  to 
attempt  to  conceal  anything  by  artifice. 

Were  every  man  persuaded  from  how  mean 
and  low  a  principle  this  i^ision  (for  flatter}-)  is 
derived,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  iK'rson 
who  should  attempt  to  pratify  it  would  then  bo 
as  contemptible  as  he  is  now  successful. 

Steele. 

To  pat  on  an  artful  part  to  obtain  no  otiier  bat 
an  unjust  praise  from  the  undisceniing  is  of  all 
endeavors  the  most  despicabU.  Steele. 

There  is  something;  pltifnUif  mean  in  the  in- 
verted ambition  of  that  inan  wlio  can  \w\yt  for 
annihilation,  and  please  himself  (o  think  tliat  his 
whole  fabric  shall  crumble  into  duHt.       Steele. 

COXTEMPTUOrS,  SCORNFUL,  1)18- 
I>AINFL'L. 

Thesk  epithets  ri>e  in  sense  by  a  reg- 
ular gradation.  CONTKMPTUbUS  is 
general,  and  api^lioii  to  whatever  can  ex- 
press ron/empt:  SCORNFL'L  and  DIS- 
DAINFUL are  particular;  they  apply 
only  to  outward  marks  :  one  is  cordemji- 
imiM  who  is  8cor?i/nl  or  disdainful^  but 
not  vice  versa.  Words,  actions,  and  looks 
are  cofUanptuovs;  looks,  sneers,  and  gest- 
ures are  scornfid  and  disdain/id.  Cort- 
temptmms  expressions  are  always  unjus- 
tifiable; whatever  may  be  the  contempt 
which  a  person's  conduct  deserves,  it  is 
unbecoming  in  another  to  give  him  any 
indications  of  the  sentiment  he  feels. 
Scornful  and  disdainful  smiles  are  re- 
sorted to  by  the  weakest  or  the  worst  of 
mankind. 

Prior  never  sacrifices  accuracy  to  haste,  nor 
indulges  himself  in  contemptuous  negligence  or 
iro|>atlent  idleness.  Joiinson. 

As  soon  as  Mavia  be^an  to  look  round,  and 
yaw  the  vagabond  Mirtillo  who  had  so  long  ab- 
MDted  himself  from  her  circle,  she  looked  upon 
him  with  that  glance  which  in  the  language  of 
oglert  is  calM  the  scom/ul.  Tatlkb. 


In  vain  he  thus  attempts  her  mind  to  i 
With  tears  and  prayers  and  late  repenting  lOwt\ 
Disdain  fully  she  looked,  then  taming  round, 
She  flz'd  her  eyes  unmov'd  upon  the  groand. 

DaTDBii. 

TO  CONTEIfD,  CONTEST,  DISPUTE. 

CONTEND,  from  tendo,  to  stretch  one's 
course,  and  contra^  against,  signifies  to 
strive  against  CONTEST,  from  coidra 
and  testor^  signifying  to  call  to  witness 
against ;  and  DISPUTE,  from  dis  and 
/w</o,  signifying  to  think  diversely,  are 
modes  of  contending. 

To  corUend  is  simply  to  exert  a  force 
against  a  force ;  to  cofUesl  is  to  strjggle 
together  for  an  object. 

Tis  madness  to  contend  with  strength  divine. 

Drtdbm. 

But  fbrtane*8  gifts,  if  each  alike  possass'd. 
And  each  were  equal,  must  not  all  contest  t 

Pops. 

To  cofUend  and  conltst  may  be  both  ap- 
plied to  that  which  is  claimed  and  striven 
for ;  but  contending  is  the  act  of  the  in- 
dividual without  reference  to  others, 
where  success  depends  upon  personal 
efforts  or  prowess,  as  when  one  cotdendi 
at  games.  To  contest  is  to  set  up  rival 
pretensions  to  be  determined  by  the  suf- 
frages of  others,  as  to  contest  an  election, 
to  contest  a  prize. 

At  first  the  wrestlers  eont^rded  only  with 
strength  of  body,  but  Theseus  invented  the  art 
of  wrestling.  Potter. 

Homer  is  universally  allowed  to  have  had  the 
greatest  invention  of  any  writer  whatever.  The 
praise  of  Judgment  Virgil  has  justly  contMted 
with  him.  rora. 

Opinions  may  likewise  be  both  roiUend- 
ed  and  contested^  with  this  distinction, 
that  to  contend  is  to  maintain  any  opin- 
ion ;  to  cofitest  is  to  maintain  different 
opinions :  the  person  is  said  to  contend^ 
and  the  thing  to  be  contested. 

Lawyers,  I  know,  eannot  make  the  distinction 
for  which  I  contend,  beoaoae  they  have  their 
strict  rules  to  go  by.  Burke. 

As  to  this  matter,  which  has  been  much  eon' 
testeilj  I  myself  am  of  opinion  that  more  influ- 
ence has  been  ascribed  to  the  '*  Beggar's  Opera  ** 
than  it,  in  reality,  has  ever  had.  Jonvson. 

To  dispute,  according  to  its  original 
meaning,  applies  to  opinions  only,  and  is 
distinguished  from  contend  in  this,  that 
the  latter  signifies  to  maintain  one's  own 
opinion,  and  the  former  to  call  in  que» 
tton  the  opinion  of  another. 
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Tto  thus  the  spring  of  jonth,  the  morn  of  life, 
Uetft  hi  oar  minds  the  rlTal  seeds  of  strife ; 
Then  passion  riots,  reason  then  contetids^ 
And  on  tlie  conquest  every  bliss  depends. 

Shbvstomk. 

I  beliere  there  is  no  one  will  dUpute  the  au- 
thor's great  Impartiality  in  setting  down  the  ac- 
eouuts  of  these  different  religions.        Addison. 

In  respect  to  matters  of  personal  in- 
terest, contend  and  digpuU  are  employed 
with  a  like  distinction,  the  former  to  de- 
note striving  for  something  desired  by 
one*8  self,  the  latter  to  call  in  question 
■omething  relating  to  others,  as  to  con- 
tend for  a  victory,  to  dispute  a  person's 
right ;  and  when  the  idea  of  striving  for 
a  thing  in  dupute  is  to  be  expressed,  this 
word  may  be  employed  indifferently  with 
foniend  for,  as  to  dupute  or  contend  for  a 
prize. 

Besides  the  exercises  already  described,  there 
were  others  of  a  quite  different  nature ;  such 
were  those  wherein  musicians,  poets,  and  other 
artists  aontended  for  victory.  Pottbr. 

Permit  me  not  to  languish  out  my  days, 
Bbt  make  tlie  best  exchange  of  life  for  praise. 
This  arm,  this  lance,  can  well  dUpiite  the  prize. 

Detdcn. 

ContentioRy  contesty  and  ditputey  as 
nouns,  admit  of  a  further  distinction. 
Contention  is  always  of  a  personal  nature, 
whether  as  regards  interests  or  opinions, 
and  is  always  accompanied  with  more  or 
less  ill  feeling. 

As  subordination  is  very  necessar}'  for  society, 
and  contentions  for  superiority  are  very  danger- 
ous, mankind,  that  is,  all  civilized  society,  tiave 
settled  it  upon  a  plain  Invariable  principle. 

Johnson. 

Contests  may  be  as  personal  as  oonten- 
HonSy  but  the  objects  in  a  oojitest  being 
higher,  and  the  cont&ftinff  parties  coming 
less  into  direct  collision,  there  is  less  ill 
feeling  produced. 

The  poor  worm 
Shall  prove  her  contest  vahi.    Life's  little  day 
9iall  pass,  and  she  is  gone— while  I  appear 
Fhish'd  with  the  bloom  of  youth  through  heav- 
en's eternal  year.  Mason  on  Tbutu. 

As  differences  of  opinion  have  a  ten- 
dency to  create  ill  feeling,  disputes  are 
rarely  conducted  without  acrimony ;  but 
sometimes  there  may  be  disputes  for  that 
which  is  honorable,  where  there  is  no 
personal  animosity. 

There  has  been  a  long  dispute  for  precedency 
WtweeB  the  tragic  and  heroic  poets.     Addison. 


CONTENTMENT,  SATISFACTION. 

CONTEiVTMENT,  in  French  eontenie> 
menty  from  content^  in  Latin  conienitus^ 
participle  of  coniineOy  to  contain  or  hold, 
signifies  the  keeping  one's  self  to  a 
thing.  SATISFACTION,  in  Latin  satis^ 
factioy  compounded  of  satis  and  /ooo, 
signifies  the  making  or  having  enough. 

Contentment  lies  in  ourselves :  satisf ac- 
tion is  derived  from  external  objects. 
One  is  contented  when  one  wishes  for  no 
more :  one  is  satisfied  when  one  has  ob- 
tained all  one  wishes.  The  contented 
man  has  always  enough ;  the  satisfied 
man  has  only  enough  for  the  time  be- 
ing. The  contented  man  will  not  be  dis- 
satisfied; but  he  who  looks  for  saiisf ac- 
tion will  never  be  contented.  Contentment 
is  the  absence  of  pain ;  satis/action  is 
positive  pleasure.  Contentment  is  accom- 
panied with  the  enjoyment  of  what  one 
has ;  satisfaction  is  often  quickly  follow- 
ed  with  the  alloy  of  wanting  more.  A 
contented  man.  can  never  be  miserable ;  a 
satisfied  man  can  scarcely  be  long  happy. 
Contentment  is  a  permanent  and  habitual 
state  of  mind ;  it  is  the  restriction  of  all 
our  thoughts,  views,  and  desires  within 
the  compass  of  present  possesnion  and 
enjoyment:  satisfaction  is  a  partial  and 
turbulent  state  of  the  feelings,  which 
awakens  rather  than  deadens  desire. 
Contentment  is  suited  to  our  present  con- 
dition ;  it  accommodates  itself  to  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  human  life :  satisfaction  be- 
longs to  no  created  being;  one  satisfied 
desire  engenders  another  that  demands 
satisfaction.  Contentment  is  within  the 
reach  of  the  poor  man,  to  whom  it  is 
a  continual  feast;  but  satisfaction  has 
never  been  procured  by  wealth,  however 
enormous,  or  ambition,  however  bound- 
less and  successful.  We  should  there- 
fore look  for  the  contented  man  where 
there  are  the  fewest  means  of  being  sat- 
isfied. Our  duty  bids  us  be  contented; 
our  desires  ask  to  be  satisfied:  but  our 
duty  is  associated  with  our  happiness ; 
our  desires  are  the  sources  of  our  misery. 
True  happiness  is  to  no  place  confln'd. 
But  still  is  found  in  a  contented  mind. 

Anonymous. 

Women  who  have  been  married  some  time, 

not  having  it  tai  their  heads  to  draw  after  them 

a  numerous  train  of  followers,  find  their  satis* 

faction  in  the  possession  of  one  man's  heart. 

SricTATOa. 
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When  taken  in  a  partial  application 
to  particular  objects,  there  are  cases  in 
which  we  ought  not  to  be  cantentedy  and 
where  we  may  with  propriety  look  for 
permanent  Mtu/actvm,  We  cannot  be 
contented  to  do  less  than  our  duty  re- 
quires ;  we  may  justly  be  satisfied  with 
the  consciousness  of  having  done  our 
duty. 

No  nuun  should  be  contented  with  himself 
that  he  hsrely  does  well,  but  he  should  perform 
everything  In  the  best  manner  he  is  able. 

Stulb. 

It  is  necessary  to  au  easy  and  happy  life  to 
possess  our  minds  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
well  eaHefUd  with  oar  own  reflections.  Stkelb. 

Cdn-INUAL,  PKRPBTUAL,  CON8TA29T. 
CONTINUAL,  in  French  conHnud,  Lat- 
in con/mutts,  from  canHneo^  to  hold  or 
keep  together,  signifies  keeping  together 
without  intermission.  PERPETUAL,  in 
French  perpStvely  Latin  perpetualie^  from 
perpetOy  compounded  of  per  and  peto^  to 
seek  thoroughly,  signifies  going  on  every- 
where and  at  all  times.  CONSTANT,  v, 
Conetancy. 

What  is  eonJUnual  admits  of  no  inter- 
ruption :  what  is  perpetual  admits  of  no 
termination.  There  may  be  an  end  to 
that  which  is  continual^  and  there  may 
be  intervals  in  that  which  is  perpetual. 
Rains  are  continual  in  the  tropical  cli- 
mates at  certain  seasons ;  complaints 
among  the  lower  orders  are  perpetual, 
but  they  are  frequently  without  founda- 
tion. There  is  a  continual  passing  and 
repassing  in  the  streets  of  the  metrop- 
olis during  the  day ;  the  world,  and  all 
that  it  contains,  are  subject  to  perpetual 
change. 

Open  your  ears,  for  which  of  you  will  stop 
The  vent  of  hearing  when  loud  rumor  speaks  ? 
Upon  my  tongue  oonHnual  slanders  ride. 
The  which  in  every  language  I  pronounce. 

Shakspeabb. 
If  afBuenoe  of  fortune  unhappily  concur  to  l!s- 
vor  the  inclinations  of  the  youthful,  amusements 
and  diversions  succeed  in  a  perpetual  round. 

Blair. 

Constant,  like  contimtaly  admits  of  no 
interruption,  and  it  also  admits  of  no ' 
change ;  what  is  continual  may  not  al- 1 
ways  continue  in  the  same  state ;  but 
what  is  constant  remains  in  the  same  i 
state :  continual  is  therefore  applied  to ' 
that  which  is  expected  to  cease ;  and  | 
constant  to  that  which  ought  to  last    A  . 


nervous  person  may  fancy  he  hears  con> 
tinual  noises.  It  will  be  the  constant  en- 
deavor of  a  peaceable  man  to  live  peace- 
ably. 

Tis  all  blank  sadness  or  eoniinwU  tears.  Pops. 
The  world's  a  scene  of  changes,  and  to  be 
(^n«ten<  in  nature  were  inconstancy.   Cowucr. 

Continual  may  sometimes  have  a  mor- 
al application ;  as  when  we  say,  content- 
ment is  a  continual  feast ;  to  have  a  con- 
tinual enjoyment  in  anything:  constant 
is  properly  applied  to  moral  objects. 

Where  shall  we  find  the  man  who  looks  out 
for  one  who  places  her  chief  happiness  in  the 
practice  of  virtue,  and  makes  her  duty  her  eon- 
fifiiMi^  pleasure?  Spbctator. 

And  there  cut  off 
From  social  life,  I  felt  a  constant  death. 

Thombok. 

CONTINUAL,  CONTINUED. 

CONTINUAL,  CONTINUED  (v.  Con^ 
tinual),  both  mark  length  of  duration,  but 
the  former  admits  of  a  certain  degree  of 
interruption,  which  the  latter  does  not. 
What  is  continual  may  have  frequent 
pauses ;  what  is  continued  ceases  only  to 
terminate.  Rains  are  continual  which 
are  frequently  repeated;  so  noises  in  a 
tumultuous  street  are  continual:  the  bass 
in  music  is  said  to  be  continued;  the 
mirth  of  a  drunken  party  is  one  contin- 
ued noise.  CorUinual  interruptions  abate 
the  vigor  of  application  and  create  dis- 
gust :  in  countries  situated  near  the  poles, 
there  is  one  continued  darkness  for  the 
space  of  five  or  six  months,  during  which 
time  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  leave 
the  place. 

And  gnlfy  SimoTs  roUing  to  the  main 
Helmets  and  shields  and  godlike  heroes  slain : 
These,  tnm'd  by  Phosbna  firom  their  wonted 

Delug'd  the  rampire  nine  continual  days. 

Pops. 
Our  life  is  one  continued  toil  for  feme. 

MAami. 

Continual  respects  the  duration  of  ac- 
tions only ;  continued  is  likewise  applied 
to  the  extent  or  course  of  things :  rumors 
are  continual;  talking,  walking,  running, 
and  the  like,  are  continual;  but  a  line, 
a  series,  a  scene,  or  a  stream  of  water, 
is  continued. 

To  Thsb  my  thooghts 
OonHnual  dimb  TaoMsoH , 

By  too  intense  and  continued  appUcation,  oar 
feeble  powers  would  soon  be  worn  oat,     Blau. 
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OONTINUANGK,  CONTINUATION,  DURA- 
TION. 

CONTINUANCE,  from  the  intransi. 
tive  verb  to  amtimtey  denotes  the  state 
of  continuing  or  being  carried  on  fur- 
ther. CONTINUATION,from  the  trans- 
itire  verb  eontinue,  denotes  the  act  of 
continuing  or  carrying  on  further.  The 
tofUimutnce  is  said  of  that  which  itself 
eonHnues;  the  coniinuaHon  of  that  which 
is  eoniimted  by  some  other  agency:  as 
the  contimumee  of  the  rain ;  the  coniinu- 
ation  of  a  history,  work,  line,  etc 

TliAt  pleasuro  is  not  of  greater  6onUnuanoe 
whkh  arises  flrom  the  prejndke  or  malice  of  the 
hearers.  Addison. 

The  Pythagorean  transmigration,  the  sensnal 
habitation  of  the  Mohammedan,  and  the  shady 
realms  of  Plato,  do  all  agree  in  the  main  point, 
the  eofUinuaUan  of  our  existence.    BsaKUBT. 

As  the  species  is  said  to  be  continued^ 
the  word  eoniimuUion  is  most  properly 
applied  in  this  case. 

These  things  must  be  works  of  Providence  for 
the  eotUinuaiUm  of  the  species.  Bat. 

And  the  use  of  the  yrord  eonHnttanee, 
■8  in  the  following  example,  is  irregular: 

FrovideDoe  seems  to  have  equally  divided  the 
whole  mass  of  mankind  into  different  aezes,  that 
every  woman  may  hare  her  husband,  and  that 
both  may  equally  contribute  to  the  eotUinuanee 
of  the  species.  Addisok. 

Cantintumee  and  DURATION  are  both 
employed  for  the  time  of  corUiimmff; 
things  may  be  of  long  conHnttanoe  or  of 
long  duration:  but  eontmuance  is  used 
only  with  regard  to  the  action ;  duration 
with  regard  to  the  thing  and  its  exist- 
ence. Whatever  is  occasionally  done, 
and  soon  to  be  ended,  is  not  for  a  eon- 
iimtance;  whatever  is  made,  and  soon 
destroyed,  is  not  of  long  duration  :  there 
are  many  excellent  institutions  in  Eng- 
land  which  promise  to  be  of  no  less  con- 
Unuanee  than  utility.  Duration  is  with 
us  a  relative  term ;  things  are  of  long  or 
short  duration  by  comparison :  the  dura- 
Hon  of  the  world,  and  all  sublunary  ob- 
jects, is  nothing  in  regard  to  eternity. 

We  see  the  anger  of  Achilles  In  its  birth,  eon- 
Unuanee^  and  efflects.  Pope. 

Mr.  Locke  observes, "  that  we  get  the  idea  of 
time  and  dwaHon,  by  reflecting  on  that  train  of 
Ideas  whieb  succeed  one  another  in  our  minds." 

Addison. 


CONTINUATION,  CONTINUITY. 

CONTINUATION  {v.  Continuance)  s!g. 
nifies  either  the  act  of  continuing,  as  to 
undertake  the  cotUinuation  or  continuing 
of  a  history : 

The  sun  ascending  into  the  northern  signs  be- 
getteth  first  a  temperate  heat,  which  by  nis  ap- 
proach unto  the  solstice  he  Intendeth ;  and  by 
oonHnuation  the  same  even  upon  declination. 
Bbowns:  Vulgar  Errors. 

Or  the  thing  continued;  as  to  read  tht 
continuation  of  a  history,  that  is,  the  his- 
tory continued. 

The  rich  country  flrom  thence  to  Portici  oot- 
ered  with  noble  houses  and  gardens,  and  appear- 
ing only  a  continuation  of  the  city.    Bbtdomx. 

CONTINUITY  denotes  the  quality  of 
bodies  holding  together  without  intemip- 
tion ;  there  are  bodies  of  so  little  conti- 
fvuity  that  they  will  crumble  to  pieces  on 
the  slightest  touch. 

A  body  always  perceives  the  passages  by  which 
it  insinuates ;  feels  the  tanpulse  of  another  body 
where  it  yields  thereto;  perceives  the  separation 
of  its  continuity^  and  for  a  time  resists  it :  In 
flne,  perception  is  diffused  through  all  nature. 

Baoov. 

So  likewise  in  the  moral  application. 

TiM  sprightly  breast  demands 
Incessant  rapture ;  Ilfo,  a  tedious  load, 
Denied  its  continuity  of  joy.  Susimon. 

TO  CONTINUB,  REMAIN,  STAY. 

CONTINUE,  V.  Cwitiwuat,  perpetual 
REMAIN,  in  Latin  remaneo^  is  compound' 
ed  of  r«  and  maneo,  Greek  /icvw,  Hebrew 
omocf,  to  tarry.  STAT  is  but  a  variation 
of  the  word  stand. 

The  idea  of  keeping  to  an  object  is 
common  to  these  terms.  To  continue  is 
associated  with  a  state  of  action ;  to  re- 
main with  a  state  of  rest :  we  are  said  to 
continue  to  speak,  walk,  or  do  anything, 
to  contimie  in  action  or  motion ;  to  remain 
stationary,  or  in  a  position. 

Whatever  you  can  do,  continue  to  do. 

JOHNSOir. 

Pesce  made  two  attempts,  and  astonished  the 
spectators  by  the  time  he  remained  under  wa- 
ter. Brtdohb. 

So  likewise  in  application  to  the  out- 
ward condition  or  the  state  of  mind,  con- 
tinue denotes  that  which  is  active  and 
positive ;  remain^  that  which  is  quiescent 
and  tranquil ;  to  continue  in  a  course,  or 
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m  a  belief ;  to  corUinve  steadfast ;  to  re- 
main in  doubt. 
I  continue  resolate  in  pressing  it.  Temple. 
Experience  next  to  thee  I  owe. 
Best  guide,  not  following  thee  I  tuuX  remaiiCd 
In  ignorance.  Milton. 

The  same  distinction  exit$ts  between 
these  words  when  things  are  tlie  sub- 
jects :  a  war  corUinve ;  a  stone  reniainB 
in  the  place  where  it  is  put. 

The  serpent  in  Homer's  second  Iliad  devoured 
aighl  young  sparrows  with  their  dam,  which  was 
by  Calchas  interpreted  to  signify  tliat  the  siege 
ot  Troy  should  continu6  nine  whole  years. 

roTTER. 

They  are  building  an  enormous  engine  which 
they  call  St.  Rosalia's  triumphal  car.  From  the 
size  of  it,  one  would  imagine  it  were  forever  to 
remain  on  the  spot  where  it  is  erected. 

Brtdonb. 

ConHmie  is  frequently  taken  absolutely 
for  continuing  in  action ;  remain^  from  the 
particle  re,  has  a  relative  signification  to 
something  else :  the  sickness  or  the  rain 
ooniinues;  I  will  use  ray  utmost  endeav- 
ors as  long  as  health  remains. 

Down  rush'd  the  rain 
Impetuous,  and  oontinutii  till  the  eartli 
Mo  more  was  seen.  Milton. 

I  will  be  true  to  thee,  preserve  thee  ever, 
The  sad  companion  of  this  fiiithful  breast, 
While  life  and  thought  remain.  Rowe. 

Continue  and  remain  are  used  in  re- 
spect of  place;  etay  is  used  in  that  of 
connection  only.  Continue  is  indefinite 
in  its  application  and  signification ;  as  to 
continue  in  town  or  in  the  countr}':  to  re- 
main is  an  involuntary  act ;  as  a  soldier 
remains  at  his  post,  or  a  person  remains 
in  prison :  stay  is  a  voluntary  act ;  as  to 
stay  at  a  friend's,  or  with  a  friend. 

I  have  seen  some  Roman  Catholic  authors  who 
tell  us  that  vicious  writers  ctmtinue  in  purgatory 
80  long  as  the  influence  of  their  writings  oontin- 
ues  upon  posterity.  Addison. 

Mr.  Pryn  was  sent  to  a  castle  in  the  island  of 
Jersey,  Dr.  Bastwick  to  Scilly,  and  Mr.  Burton  to 
Guernsey,  where  they  remained  unconsidered, 
and  truly  I  thought  unpitied  (for  they  were  men 
of  no  virtue  or  merit),  for  the  space  ef  two  years. 
Clarendon. 
Where'er  I  go,  my  soul  shall  stay  with  thee ; 
Tis  but  my  shadow  that  I  take  away.    Drtden. 

TO  CONTINUE,  PER8EVKRE.  PERSIST, 
PURSUE,  PROSECUTE. 

CONTINUE,  V.  Contimua.  PERSE- 
VERE, in  French  perseverer^  Latin  per- 
ffMrar«»  compounded  of  per  and  severtts^ 


strict  and  steady,  signifies  to  be  steady 
throughout  or  to  the  end.  PERSIST,  in 
French /)fr«uf«r,  Latin  permto,  compound- 
ed of  per  and  sido  or  sfo,  signifies  to  stand 
by  or  to  a  thing.  PURSUE  and  PROSE- 
CUTE, in  French  poursuivre,  come  from 
the  L&im  prosequor  and  its  participle /yro- 
secuttu^  signifymg  to  follow  after  or  keep 
on  with. 

The  idea  of  not  setting  aside  is  com- 
mon to  these  terms,  which  is  the  sens« 
of  continue  without  any  qualification ;  the 
other  terms,  which  are  all  species  of  oon- 
tinuinff,  include  likewise  some  collateral 
idea  which  distinguishes  them  from  the 
first,  as  well  as  from  each  other.  Con- 
tinue is  comparable  with  persevere  and 
persist  in  the  neuter  sense ;  with  pursw 
and  prosecute  in  the  active  sense.  To 
continue  is  simply  to  do  as  one  has  done 
hitherto ;  to  persevere  is  to  continue  with- 
out wishing  to  change,  or  from  a  positive 
desire  to  attain  an  object ;  to  persist  is  to 
continue  from  a  determination  or  will  not 
to  cease.  The  act  of  contifuttng^  therefore, 
specifies  no  characteristic  of  the  agent; 
that  of  persevering  or  persisting  marks  a 
direct  temper  of  mind ;  the  former  is  al- 
ways used  in  a  good  sense,  the  latter  in 
an  indifferent  or  bad  sense.  We  continue 
from  habit  or  casualty ;  y^e  persevere  from 
reflection  and  the  exercise  of  our  judg- 
ment ;  we  persist  from  attachment.  It  is 
not  the  most  exalted  virtue  to  continue  in 
a  good  course  merely  because  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  so  doing ;  what  is 
done  from  habit  merely,  without  any  fix- 
ed principle,  is  always  exposed  to  change 
from  the  influence  of  passion  or  evil  ooun- 
sel :  there  is  real  virtue  in  the  act  of  per- 
severance^  without  which  many  of  our  best 
intentions  would  remain  unfulfilled,  and 
our  best  plans  would  be  defeated :  those 
who  do  not  persevere  can  do  no  essential 
good ;  and  those  who  do  persevere  often 
effect  what  has  appeared  to  be  impractica- 
ble ;  of  this  truth  the  discoverer  of  Amer- 
ica is  a  remarkable  proof,  who,  in  spite  of 
every  mortification,  rebuif,  and  disappoint- 
ment, joertfverai  in  calling  the  attention  of 
monarchs  to  his  project,  until  he  at  length 
obtained  the  assistance  requisite  for  ef- 
fecting the  discovery  of  a  new  world. 

Abdallah  continuing  to  extend  his  former  Im- 
provements, beautified  this  whole  prospect  wltli 
groves  and  fountains.  Appim>|i, 
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If  we  perttvev  In  studying  to  do  our  duty 
toward  God  and  man,  we  shall  meet  with  the 


,  love,  and  confidence  of  those  who  are 
arooodua. 


If  theyp«r»te«  in  pointing  their  batteries  to  (at) 
particular  persons,  no  laws  of  war  forbid  the  mak- 
ing reprisals.  Addison. 

The  Romans  have  not  observed  this 
dutinction  between  peneverare  and  per- 
nsUre;  for  they  say,  "In  errore  peneve- 
rare:''  CicsRO.  "Ad  ultimum  peraeve- 
rare:''  Livy.  "In  eadem  impudentia 
persisiere:''  Livr.  "In  proposito  per- 
titiere:"  Cickro.  Probably  in  imitation 
of  them,  examples  are  to  be  found  in 
English  writers  of  the  use  of  persevere  in 
the  bad  sense,  and  of  persist  in  the  good 
sense ;  but  the  distinction  is  now  invari- 
ably observed.  Persevere  is  employed 
only  in  matters  of  some  moment,  in 
things  of  suflScient  importance  to  de- 
mand a  steady  purpose  of  the  mind ;  per- 
tigt  mtij  be  employed  in  that  which  is 
trifling,  if  not  bad :  a  le&mer  perseveres  in 
his  studies,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  nec- 
essary degree  of  improvement;  a  child 
penisis  in  making  a  request  until  he  has 
obtained  the  object  of  his  desire:  there 
is  always  wisdom  in  perseverance^  even 
though  unsuccessful ;  there  is  mostly  fol- 
ly, caprice,  or  obstinacy,  in  persistence: 
how  different  the  man  who  perseveres  in 
the  cultivation  of  his  talents,  from  him 
who  only  persists  in  maintaining  false- 
hoods or  supporting  errors  !• 

Patience  hndperseteranes  overcome  the  great- 
est difficulties.  Richardson. 

The  Arians  Uiemselves,  wlio  were  present,  sub- 
scribed also  (to  tlie  Nicene  creed),  not  that  they 
meant  sincerely  and  in  deed  to  forsake  their  er- 
ror, but  only  to  escape  deprivation  and  exile, 
which  they  saw  they  could  not  avoid,  openly  per- 
sisting in  their  fifirmer  opinions,  when  the  greater 
part  had  concluded  against  them,  and  that  with 
the  emperor*  8  royal  assent.  Hookxe. 

Continue,  when  compared  with  perse- 
vere or  persist,  is  always  coupled  with 
modes  of  action :  but  in  comparison  with 
pursue  or  prosecute,  it  is  always  followed 
by  some  object :  we  contimte  to  do,  perse- 
vere or  persist  in  doing  something :  but 
we  continue,  pursue,  or  prosecute  some  ob- 
ject which  we  wish  to  bring  to  perfection 
by  additional  labor.  Continue  is  equally 
indefinite  as  in  the  former  case ;  pursue 
and  prosecute  both  comprehend  collateral 
ideas  respecting  the  disposition  of  the 
agent,  and  the  nature  of  the  object :  to 


continue  is  to  go  on  with  a  thing  as  it  haft 
been  begun ;  to  pursue  and  prosecute  is  to 
continue  by  some  prescribed  rule,  or  in 
some  particular  manner :  a  work  is  con- 
tinued; a  plan,  measure,  or  line  of  con- 
duct \% pursued;  an  undertaking  or  a  de- 
sign \a  prosecuted:  we  may  continue  the 
work  of  another  in  order  to  supply  a  de-t 
ficiency :  we  may  pursue  a  plan  that  em- 
anates either  from  ourselves  or  another; 
we  prosecute  our  own  work  only  in  order 
to  obtain  some  peculiar  object :  continue, 
therefore,  express^  less  than  pursue,  and 
this  less  than  prosecute:  the  history  of 
England  has  been  continued  down  to 
the  present  period  by  different  writers ; 
Smollett  has  pursued  the  same  plan  as 
Hume,  in  the  continuation  of  his  history ; 
Captain  Cook  prosecuted  his  work  of  dis- 
covery in  three  several  voyages.  To  con- 
tinite  is  itself  altogether  an  indifferent 
action ;  to  pursue  and  prosecute  are  com- 
mendable actions;  the  latter  still  more 
than  the  former:  it  is  a  mark  of  great 
instability  not  to  continue  anything  that 
we  b^n;  it  betrays  a  great  want  of 
prudence  and  discernment  not  to  purstu 
some  plan  on  every  occasion  which  re- 
quires method ;  it  is  the  characteristic  of 
a  persevering  mind  to  prosecute  whatever 
it  has  deemed  worthy  to  enter  upon. 

After  having  petitioned  for  power  to  resist 
temptation,  there  is  so  great  an  incongruity  In 
not  continuing  the  struggle,  that  we  blush  at 
the  thought,  and  persevere,  lest  we  lose  all  rev- 
erence for  ourselves.  Hawkbswortb. 
Look  round  the  habitable  world,  how  few 
Know  their  own  good,  or  knowing  ii,  pursue. 

Detden. 
Will  ye  not  now-  the  pair  of  sages  praise, 
Who  the  same  end  pursued  by  several  ways  ? 

Drtdkn. 

There  will  be  some  study  which  every  man 
more  cealously  pro««cu^,  some  darling  subject 
on  which  he  is  principally  pleased  to  converse. 

J0HN8ON. 

CONTRACTED,  CONFIXED,  NARROW. 

These  words  agree  in  denoting  a  lim- 
ited space;  but  CONTRACTED,  from 
contraho,  to  draw  together,  signifying 
drawn  into  a  smaller  compass  than  it 
might  otherwise  be  in,  and  CONFINED 
(v.  Bound),  signifying  brought  within  un- 
usually small  bounds,  are  said  of  that 
which  is  made  or  becomes  so  by  circum- 
stances. NARROW,  which  is  a  varia- 
tion of  near,  denotes  a  quality  belongiiig 
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naturally  or  otherwbe  to  a  material  body. 
A  limb  is  said  to  be  canlraded  which  is 
drawn  up  by  disease ;  a  situation  is  <M>n- 
Jlned  which  has  not  the  necessary  or 
uBual  degree  of  open  space ;  a  road  or  a 
room  is  narrow. 

And  yon  bright  arch 
ikmtrcustedy  bends  into  a  dosky  vault. 

THomoN. 

The  pretence  of  every  created  being  is  eon/bud 
to  a  certain  measure  of  space,  and  consequently 
his  observation  is  stinted  to  a  certain  number  of 
objects.  Addison. 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid. 
The  rude  fore&tbers  of  the  hamlet  sleep.  Gkat. 

These  terms  are  figuratively  applied  to 
moral  objects  with  the  same  distinction : 
the  mind  is  contracted  by  education  or 
habit ;  a  person's  views  are  confined  by 
reason  of  his  ignorance ;  people  have  for 
the  most  part  a  temper  narrow  by  nature. 

Notwithstanding  a  narroto^  contracted  tem- 
per be  that  which  obtains  most  in  the  world,  we 
must  not,  therefore,  conclude  this  to  be  the  gen- 
uine characteristic  of  mankind.  Grove. 

In  its  present  habitation,  the  soul  is  plainly 
eonjtned  in  its  operations.  BLAia. 

Resentments  are  not  easily  dislodged  from 
narrow  minds.  CmuvaLAMD. 

TO  CONTRADICT,  DBNY,  OPPOSE. 

CONTRADICT,  from  the  Latin  contra 
and  dictum^  signifies  a  speech  against  a 
speech.  DENY,  in  French  denier^  Latin 
denego^  is  compounded  of  de,  ne,  and  ago 
or  dieo^  and  signifies  to  say  no.  OPPOSE, 
in  French  opposer^  Latin  opposui,  perfect 
of  oppono,  from  op  or  ob  and  pono,  signi- 
fies to  throw  in  the  way  or  against  a 
thing. 

To  contradict^  as  the  origin  of  the 
word  sufficiently  denotes,  is  to  set  up  one 
assertion  against  another,  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  imply  an  intentional  act  The 
contradiction  may  lie  in  the  force  of  the 
terms,  whence  logicians  call  those  prop- 
ositions contradictory  which  in  all  their 
terms  are  directly  opposed  to  each  other: 
as,  '*  All  men  are  liars ;"  "  No  men  are 
liars."  A  person  may  contradict  himself, 
or  two  witnesses  may  contradict  each 
other  who  have  had  no  communication. 

The  Jews  hold  that  in  case  two  rabbles  should 
6onir€uUet  one  another,  they  were  yet  bound  to 
believe  the  oontradietory  asaertions  of  both. 

South. 

To  denif  is  to  assert  the  falsehood  of 
another^s  assertion,  and  is  therefore  a 


direct  and  personal  act;  as  to  den^  nn/ 
one's  statement 

When  the  parties  come  to  a  fact  wliich  Is  af 
firmed  on  one  side  and  denied  on  the  other, 
then  they  are  said  to  be  at  issue.    Blackstonb. 

Contradiction  may  be  given  at  tb« 
pleasure  or  for  the  convenience  of  the 
parties;  deniaU  are  made  in  support 
either  of  truth  or  falsehood,  in  matteia 
of  fact  or  matters  of  opinion. 

There  are  many  who  find  a  pleasure  in  contra* 
dieting  the  common  reports  of  flune,  and  spread- 
ing  abroad  the  weaknesses  of  an  eialted  charac- 
ter. Addison. 

None  deny  that  there  is  a  God  but  those  for 
whom  it  maketh  that  tliere  were  no  God. 

Bacon. 

One  contradicts  in  direct  terms  by  as- 
serting something  contrary;  one  aenia 
by  advancing  arguments,  or  suggesting 
doubts  or  difficulties.  These  terms  may 
therefore  both  be  used  in  reference  to 
disputations.  We  may  deny  the  truth  of 
a  position  by  contradicting  the  assertions 
that  are  advanced  in  its  support. 

In  the  Socratic  way  of  dispute,  you  agree  to 
everything  your  opponent  advances ;  in  the  Arla- 
totelic,  you  are  still  denying  and  contradict- 
ing some  part  or  other  of  what  he  says. 

Addison. 

Contradiction  and  denial  are  commonly 
performed  by  words  only ;  oppotUion  by 
any  kind  of  action  or  mode  of  expression. 
We  may  therefore  sometimes  ojtpote  by 
contradiction,  although  not  properly  by 
denial;  contradicting  and  oppoting  being 
both  voluntary  acts,  denying  frequently 
a  matter  of  necessity  or  for  self-defence. 

Johnson  considered  Garrlck  to  be  as  it  were 
his  property ;  he  would  allow  no  man  either  to 
blame  or  praise  Garrick  without  contradicting 
him.  Sia  Joshua  Rxtnold*. 

One  of  the  company  began  to  rally  him  (an 
infidel)  upon  his  devotion  on  shipboard,  which 
the  other  denied  in  so  high  terms  that  it  pro- 
duced the  lie  on  both  sides,  and  ended  In  a  duel. 

Addison. 

The  introduction  of  the  bill  may  be  oppoeed, 
as  the  bill  Itself  may  at  either  of  the  readinga. 
Blackstonb. 

TO  CONTRIVE,  DEVISE,  INVENT. 

CONTRIVE,  in  French  controuyer, 
compounded  of  con  and  (routr«r,  signifies 
to  find  out  by  putting  together.  DE- 
VISE, compounded  of  de  and  viae,  in  Lat* 
in  vista,  seen,  signifies  to  show  or  pre. 
sent  to  the  mind.    INVENT,  in  Latin  tf» 
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veniusy  participle  of  mvoiio,  oompouoded 
of  in  and  vemo^  signifies  to  oome  or  bring 
into  the  mind. 

CofUrivinff  requires  less  exercise  of  the 
thooghts  than  devmng:  we  eontrwe  on 
famiuar  and  common  occasions ;  we  de- 
Wm  in  seasons  of  difficulty  and  trial  A 
amtrivanee  is  simple  and  obvious  to  a 
piain  understandio^ :  a  deviee  is  complex 
and  far-fetched ;  it  requiree  a  ready  con- 
ception and  a  degree  of  art  Cowtru 
vancet  serve  to  supply  a  deficiency,  or  in- 
crease a  convenience;  deviea  are  em- 
ployed to  extricate  from  danger,  to  re- 
move an  evil,  or  forward  a  scheme :  the 
history  of  Robinson  Crusoe  derives  con- 
siderable interest  from  the  relation  of 
the  various  eontrivoncea  by  which  he  pro- 
vided himself  with  the  first  articles  of 
necessity  and  comfort;  the  history  of 
robbers  and  adventurers  is  full  of  the 
various  deviee$  by  which  they  endeavor 
to  carry  on  their  projects  of  plunder,  or 
elude  ue  vigilance  of  their  pursuers. 

In  a  word,  what  was  said  of  Cinna  might  well 
be  applied  to  htm.  He  had  a  bead  to  contrite, 
and  a  tongoe  to  persuade,  and  a  hand  to  execute 
any  mischief.  Clammkdov, 

As  I  have  long  lived  In  Kent,  and  there  often 
heard  how  the  Kentish  men  evaded  the  conqner- 
or  hy  carrying  green  boughs  over  their  heads,  it 
pat  me  in  mind  of  practising  this  device  against 
Mr.  Simper.  Stbblb. 

To  eonirive  and  deuige  do  not  express 
80  much  as  to  ifweni:  we  contrive  and  de- 
vise in  small  matters ;  we  irweni  in  those 
of  greater  moment.  CorUrivinff  and  de- 
vinng  respect  the  manner  of  doing  things ; 
inveniinff  comprehends  the  action  and  the 
thing  itself;  the  former  are  but  the  new 
fashioning  of  things  that  already  exist ; 
the  latter  is,  as  it  were,  the  creation  of 
something  new :  to  contrive  and  deviae  are 
intentional  actions,  the  result  of  a  spe- 
cific effort;  invention  naturally  arises 
from  the  exertion  of  an  inherent  power : 
we  require  thought  and  combination  to 
contrive  or  devise  ;  ingenuity  is  the  facul- 
ty which  is  exerted  in  inventing.  A  de- 
vice is  often  employed  for  bad  and  fraud- 
ulent purposes;  am^nvatu^  mostly  serve 
the  innocent  purposes  of  life ;  inventions 
are  mostly  good,  unless  they  are  stories 
invented^  which  are  always  false. 

My  sentence  is  for  open  war :  of  wiles 
More  nnexpert  I  boast  not ;  them  kt  those 


Contrive  who  need,  or  when  they  need,  nol 
now.  Milton. 

The  briakeet  nectar 
Shall  be  his  drink,  and  all  th'  ambroeial  cafes 
Art  can  devise  for  wanton  appetite 
Furnish  hia  banqaet.  Kabb. 

Architecture,  imintiug.  and  statunry  were  in- 
vented  wiib  the  design  lo  lift  up  human  natura 

Addison. 

TO  CONTROVERT,  DISPUTE. 

CONTROVERT,  compounded  of  the 
Latin  contra  and  verto^  signifies  to  turn 
against  another  in  discourse,  or  diiTct 
one's  self  against  another.  DISPUTK. 
V.  To  arfpie^  <iebate. 

To  controvert  has  regard  to  speculative 
points;  to  dispute  respects  matters  of 
fact :  there  is  more  of  opposition  in  eon- 
troveny;  more  of  doubt  in  disputing:  a 
sophist  controverts;  a  sceptic  disputes: 
the  plainest  and  sublimest  truths  of  the 
Gospel  have  been  all  controverted  in  their 
turn  by  the  self-sufficient  inquirer:  the 
authenticity  of  the  Bible  itself  has  been 
disputed  by  some  few  individuals:  the 
existence  of  a  God  by  still  fewer.  Con- 
troversy is  worse  than  an  unprofitable 
task ;  instead  of  eliciting  truth,  it  does 
but  expose  the  failings  of  the  parties  en- 
gaged :  disputing  is  not  so  personal,  and 
consequently  not  so  objectionable:  we 
never  controvert  any  point  without  seri- 
ously and  decidedly  intending  to  oppose 
the  notions  of  another;  we  may  some- 
times dispute  a  point  for  the  sake  of 
friendly  argument,  or  the  desire  of  infor- 
mation: theologians  and  politicians  are 
the  greatest  controversialists:  it  is  the 
business  of  men  in  general  to  dibits 
whatever  ought  not  to  be  taken  for 
granted. 

The  demolishing  of  Dunkirk  was  so  eagerly  in- 
sisted on,  and  so  warmly  eontrovertedl  as  had 
like  to  liave  prodoced  a  challenge.        Budosll. 

Avoid  disputes  as  mnch  as  possible.    Budobxa. 

COMTUMACT,  rbbelliox. 

CONTUMACY,  from  the  Latin  cofiiu- 
max^  compounded  of  contra  and  tumeo,  to 
swell,  signifies  the  swelling  one^s  self  up 
by  way  of  resistance.  REBELLION,  in 
Latin  rebeUio,  from  rebelh  or  re  and  bello^ 
to  war  in  return,  signifies  carrying  on  war 
against  those  to  whom  we  owe,  and  have 
before  paid,  a  lawful  subjection. 

Resistance  to  lawful  authority  is  the 
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common  idea  included  in  the  signification 
of  both  these  terms,  but  contumacy  does 
not  express  so  much  as  rebellum:  the 
eoniumacunu  resist  only  occasionally ;  the 
rebel  resists  systematically :  the  catUumO' 
cioua  stand  only  on  certain  points,  and 
oppose  the  individual ;  the  reM  sets  him- 
self up  against  the  authority  itself :  the 
corUuniaeunu  thwart  and  contradict,  they 
never  resort  to  open  violence ;  the  rebel 
acts  only  by  main  force ;  contumacy  shel- 
ters itself  under  the  plea  of  equity  and 
justice ;  rebellum  sets  all  law  and  order  at 
defiance. 

The  censor  told  the  criminal  that  he  spoke  in 
contempt  of  the  court,  and  that  he  should  be  pro- 
ceeded against  for  contumacy.  Adduom. 

The  mother  of  Waller  was  the  daughter  of  John 
Hampden,  of  Hampden,  in  the  same  county,  and 
sister  to  Hampden,  the  zealot  of  rebellion. 

Johnson. 

CONVENIENT,  SUITABLE. 

CONVENIENT,  r.Coiw/kxfiaiw.  SUIT- 
ABLE, V.  Con/ormabU. 

Convenient  regards  the  circumstances 
of  the  individual ;  mitable  respects  the 
established  opinions  of  mankind,  and  is 
closely  connected  with  moral  propriety : 
nothing  is  convenient  which  does  not  fa- 
vor one's  purpose:  nothing  is  suitable 
which  docs  not  suit  the  person,  place, 
and  thing :  whoever  has  anything  to  ask 
of  another  must  take  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity in  order  to  insure  success ;  his  ad- 
dress on  such  an  occasion  would  be  very 
unmiitable  if  he  affected  to  claim  as  a  right 
what  he  ought  to  solicit  as  a  favor. 

If  any  man  think  it  convenUnt  to  seem  good, 
let  tiiiu  be  so  indeed,  and  then  his  goodness  will 
apiiear  to  everybody's  satisfaction.      Tiu-otson. 

IMeasure  in  general  Is  the  consequent  appre- 
hension of  a  9uiUtbU  object,  euitably  applied  to 
a  rightly  disposed  faculty.  South. 

CONVERSANT,  FAMILIAR. 

CONVERSANT,  from  converse,  signi- 
fies turning  over  and  over,  consequently 
becoming  acquainted.  FAMILIAR,  from 
the  Latin  familiaris,  to  be  of  the  same 
family,  signifies  the  closest  connection. 

An  acquaintance  with  things  is  implied 
in  both  these  terms,  but  the  latter  ex- 
presses something  more  particular  than 
the  former.  A  person  is  conversant  in 
matters  that  come  frequently  before  his 
notice;  he  i&  familiar  with  such  as  form 


the  daily  routine  of  his  business:  one 
who  is  not  a  professed  lawyer  may  be 
conversant  with  the  questions  of  law  which 
occur  on  ordinary  occasions ;  but  one  who 
is  skilled  in  his  profession  will  be  famil- 
iar with  all  cases  which  may  possibly  be 
employed  in  support  of  a  cause :  it  is  ad- 
visable to  be  conversant  with  the  ways  of 
the  world ;  but  to  be  familiar  with  the 
greater  part  of  them  would  not  redound 
to  one^s  credit  or  advantage. 

The  waking  man  Is  eoftversant  with  the  world 
of  nature :  when  he  sleeps,  he  retires  to  a  private 
world  that  is  particular  to  himself.        Adduon. 

Groves,  fields,  and  meadows  are  at  any  season 
of  the  year  pleasant  to  look  upon,  but  never  ao 
much  as  in  the  opening  of  the  spring,  when  they 
are  all  new  and  fresh  with  the  first  gloss  of  them, 
and  not  yet  too  familiar  to  the  eye.    Addison. 

CONVERSATION,  DIALOGUE,  CONFER- 
ENCE, COLLOQUY. 

CONVERSATION  denotes  the  act  of 
holding  converse  (v.  Cl^munion).  DIA- 
LOGUE, in  French  diaJoffne,  Latin  dia- 
loyus,  Greek  iiaXoyog,  compounded  of  ^ii; 
and  X070C,  signifies  a  speech  between  twa 
CONFERENCE,  from  the  Latin  con  and 
/«•©,  to  put  together,  signifies  consulting 
together  on  subjects.  COLLOQUY,  in 
Latin  colloquiitm,  from  col  or  eon  and  lo- 
qwMTy  to  speak,  signifies  the  art  of  talking 
together. 

A  conversation  is  always  something  act- 
ually held  between  two  or  more  persons ; 
a  dialogue  is  mostly  fictitious,  and  written 
as  if  spoken :  any  number  of  persons  may 
take  part  in  a  conversation,  but  a  dialogne 
always  refers  to  the  tvo  persons  who  are 
expressly  engaged :  a  conversation  may  be 
desultory,  in  which  each  takes  his  part  at 
pleasure ;  a  dialogue  is  formal,  in  which 
there  will  always  be  reply  and  rejoinder : 
a  conversation  may  be  carried  on  by  any 
signs  besides  words,  which  are  addressed 
personally  to  the  individual  present;  a 
dialogue  must  always  consist  of  express 
words :  a  prince  holds  frequent  eonversa- 
iions  with  his  ministers  on  affairs  of  state; 
Cicero  wrote  dialogues  on  the  nature  of  the 
gods,  and  many  later  writers  have  adopt- 
ed the  dialogue  form  as  a  vehicle  for  con- 
veying their  sentiments :  a  conference  is 
a  species  of  conversation;  a  eouogug  is  a 
species  of  dialogue:  a  conversation  is  in- 
definite as  to  the  subject,  or  the  parties 
engaged  in  it ;  a  conference  is  confined  to 
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particular  subjects  and  descriptioDS  of 
persons:  a  eotwentUum  is  mostly  occa- 
sional ;  a  conference  is  always  specifically 
appointed:  a  eonvenoHon  is  mostly  on  in- 
different  matters ;  a  eonferenee  is  mostly 
on  national  or  public  concerns:  we  have 
a  cofwenation  as  friends ;  we  have  a  eon- 
ferenee as  ministers  of  state.  The  dia- 
toffue  naturally  limits  the  number  to  two ; 
the  coUoquy  is  indefinite  as  to  number : 
there  may  be  dicdogttee^  therefore,  which 
are  not  coUoguies;  but  every  coJloquy  may 
be  denominated  a  dialogite. 

I  find  80  much  Arabic  and  Persian  to  read,  that 
all  my  leisure  in  a  rooming  is  hardly  suflOcient 
for  a  thousandth  part  of  the  reading  that  would 
be  agreeable  and  useful,  as  I  wish  to  be  a  match 
in  coneer^ation  with  the  learned  natives  whom 
I  happen  to  meet.  Sia  W.  Jonxb. 

Aurengzebe  is  written  in  rhyme,  and  has  the 
appearance  of  being  the  most  elaborate  of  all 
Ihyden's  plays.  The  personages  are  imperial, 
bat  the  dialogue  is  often  domestic,  and  therefore 
susceptible  of  sentiments  accommodated  to  famil- 
iar incidents.  Johnsow. 

The  eon/6renc6  between  Gabriel  and  Satan 
abounds  with  sentiments  proper  for  the  occasion, 
and  suitable  to  the  persons  of  the  two  speakers. 

Addison. 

The  close  of  this  divine  coUoquy  (between  the 
Flather  and  the  Son),  with  the  hymn  of  Angels 
ttiat  follows,  are  wonderfully  beautiful  and  poet- 
ical. ADDnON. 

CONVERT,  PROSELYTE. 

CONVERT,  from  the  Latin  converio, 
signifies  changed  to  something  in  con- 
Tormity  with  the  views  of  another.  PROS- 
15LYTE,  from  the  Greek  TT/aoTjyXwroc  and 
wpoapxofiaij  signifies  come  over  to  the 
side  of  another. 

Convert  is  more  extensive  in  its  sense 
and  application  than  proedyte  :  convert  in 
its  full  sense  includes  every  change  of 
opinion,  without  respect  to  the  subject ; 
prosdyte,  in  its  original  application,  de- 
noted changes  only  from  one  religious 
belief  to  another:  there  are  many  con- 
verts to  particuUr  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity, And  prosdyiea  from  the  Pagan,  Jewish, 
or  Mohammedan,  to  the  Christian  faith ; 
but  the  word  proseli/te  has  since  acquired 
an  application  which  distinguishes  it  from 
convert.  Conversion  is  a  more  voluntary 
i|ct  thui  prwelytMm ;  it  emanates  entirely 
from  the  mmd  of  the  agent,  independent- 
ly of  foreign  influence;  it  extends  not 
merely  to  the  abstract  or  speculative 
opinions  of  the  individual,  but  to  the 


whole  current  of  his  feelings  and  spring 
of  his  actions :  it  is  the  eonvereion  of  the 
heart  and  soul  Proedytism  is  an  out> 
ward  act,  which  need  not  extend  beyond 
the  conformity  of  one*s  words  and  ac- 
tions to  a  certain  rule :  convert  is  there- 
fore always  taken  in  a  good  sense;  it 
bears  on  the  face  of  it  the  stamp  of  sinr 
cerity :  proedyte  is  a  term  of  more  am- 
biguous meaning;  the  proedyte  is  often 
the  creature  and  tool  of  a  party :  there 
may  be  muij  proedytet  where  there  are 
no  converts.  The  conversion  of  a  sinner 
is  the  work  of  God^s  grace,  either  by  his 
special  interposition,  or  by  the  ordinary 
influence  of  his  Holy  Word  on  tiie  heart; 
partisans  are  always  anxious  to  make 
proedytee  to  their  own  party. 

A  believer  may  be  excused  by  the  most  hard' 
ened  atheist  for  endeavoring  to  make  him  a  oofu 
verty  because  he  does  it  with  an  eye  to  both  tbeh 
interests.  Addison. 

False  teachers  commonly  make  use  of  base^ 
and  low,  and  temporal  considerations,  of  little 
tricks  and  devices,  to  mace  disciples  and  gaiv 
proaelytea,  TiLLoraoM. 

TO  CONVICT,  DETECT. 

CONVICT,  from  the  Latin  conviduSy 
participle  of  oonuinco,  to  make  manifest, 
signifies  to  make  guilt  clear.  DETECT, 
from  the  Latin  detedus,  participle  of  de- 
tegoy  compounded  of  the  privative  de  and 
tego^  to  cover,  signifies  to  uncover  or  lay 
open  guilt. 

A  person  is  convicted  by  means  of  evi- 
dence ;  he  is  detected  by  means  of  ocular 
demonstration.  One  is  convicted  of  hav. 
ing  been  the  perpetrator  of  some  evil 
deed ;  one  is  deteded  in  the  very  act  of 
committing  the  deed.  Whatever  serves 
to  prove  the  guilt  of  another  is  said  to 
coMnctj  whether  the  conviction  be  by  oth- 
ers or  by  one^s  self :  a  man  may  be  con' 
victed  in  his  own  mind,  as  well  as  in  the 
opinion  of  others,  before  a  public  tribu- 
nal or  by  private  individuals;  detection 
is  confined  to  the  act  of  the  individual, 
which  is  laid  open  to  others. 

Advice  is  offensive,  not  because  it  lays  us  open 
to  unexpected  regret,  or  convietg  us  of  any  fiiuU 
which  had  escaped  our  notice,  but  because  it 
shows  us  that  we  are  known  to  others  as  well 
as  ourselves.  Johnson. 

Every  member  of  society  feels  and  acknowl' 
edges  the  necessity  of  detecting  crimes. 
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ro  CONVICT,  CONVINCE,  PERSUADE. 

To  CONVICT  (r.  To  convict)  is  to  sat- 
isfy a  peraon  of  another's  guilt  or  error. 
To  CONVINCE  is  to  satisfy  the  persoD 
himself  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a 
thing. 

A  person  may  be  convicted  of  heresy, 
If  it  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  oth- 
ers ;  he  may  be  convinced  that  the  opin- 
ion which  he  has  held  is  heretical  So 
a  person  may  be  convicted  who  is  invol- 
untarily convinced  of  his  error,  but  he  is 
convinced  if  he  is  made  sensible  of  his 
error  without  any  force  on  his  own  mind. 
One  is  convicted  only  of  that  which  is 
false  or  bad,  but  one  is  convinoed  of  that 
which  is  true  as  well  as  that  which  is 
false.  The  noun  conviction  is  used  in 
both  the  senses  of  convict  and  eomoinee. 

When  the  Apostle,  therefore,  reqnlreth  ability 
to  convict  heretics,  can  we  think  he  Jodgeth  U 
nnlawflil  and  not  rather  needAiI  to  oae  the  prin- 
cipal instmiiiant  of  their  convieHon^  the  light 
of  reaeon  P  Hooaaa. 

All  my  evasions  Tatn, 
And  reasonlnga,  thonirh  through  maxes,  lead  me 

still 
But  to  my  own  oon^oitUon^  Milton. 

What  eonvfR00»  binds ;  what  pertuadet 
attracts.  We  are  convinced  by  argu- 
ments; it  is  the  understanding  which 
determines :  we  tire  pereuaded  by  entrea- 
ties and  personal  influence ;  it  is  the  im- 
agination or  will  which  decides.  Our  con- 
viction respects  solely  matters  of  belief 
or  faith ;  o\xr  perswuion  respects  matters 
of  belief  or  practice:  we  are  convinced 
that  a  thing  is  true  or  false ;  we  are  per- 
mtaded  that  it  is  either  right  or  wrong, 
advantageous  or  the  contrary.  A  person 
will  have  half  effected  a  thing  who  is 
convinced  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  effect 
it ;  he  will  be  easily  pertuaded  to  do  that 
which  favors  his  own  interests. 

He  (the  critic)  must  endeavor  to  convince  the 
n-orld  that  their  bvorite  authors  have  more  fluilts 
than  they  axe  aware  of;  and  each  aa  they  have 
never  suspected.  Cowrxa. 

I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  pereuade  him  to 
WritCi  such  another  critique  on  anything  of  mine ; 
Ibr  when  he  condemns  any  of  my  poems,  he 
makes  the  world  have  a  better  opinion  of  them. 

Drtdbn. 

Conviction  respects  our  most  impor- 
tant duties  j  perauation  is  applied  to  mat- 
ters of  indifference,  or  of  temporary  per- 
sonal interest    The  first  step  to  true  re- 


pentance Is  a  thorough  eotufidhn  of  the 
enoimity  of  sin.  The  cure  of  people*! 
maladies  is  sometimes  promoted  to  a 
surprising  degree  by  their  penuatiom  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  remedy. 

Their  wisdom  is  only  of  this  world,  to  put  falat 
eolors  npon  things,  to  call  good  evil  and  evil 
good,  against  the  eonvieUon  of  tlMlr  own  eon- 

SWIFT. 


From  this  period  he  comiderBd  his  case  m 
without  cure,  feeling  those  symptoms  of  internal 
decay  whkh  he  was  satislled  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  medidne  t  In  this  penuatton  Im  evea 
apologised  to  his  phyildBn  fer  the  thiitlesa  troa- 
hle  be  was  giving  him. 


Ab  conviction  is  the  effect  of  substan- 
tial evidence,  it  is  solid  and  pennane&t 
in  its  nature;  It  cannot  be  so  easily 
changed  and  deceived:  pemuuion^  de- 
pending on  our  feelings,  is  influenced  by 
extemiJ  objects,  and  exposed  to  various 
chuiges;  it  may  vary  both  in  the  degree 
and  in  the  object.  Conviction  answers 
in  our  minds  to  positive  certainty;  per^ 
mofttw  answers  to  probability.  We  ought 
to  be  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  avoid- 
ing everything  which  can  interfere  with 
the  good  order  of  society;  we  may  b« 
persuaded  of  the  truth  of  a  person^s  nar- 
rative or  not,  according  to  ibe  represen* 
tation  made  to  us ;  we  may  be  penuaded 
to  pursue  any  study  or  lay  it  aside. 

When  men  have  settled  In  themselves  a  oon^ 
vietion  that  there  is  nothing  honorable  which 
is  not  accompanied  with  Innocence;  nothing 
mean  but  what  has  guilt  in  it;  riches, pleaaurea, 
and  honors  will  easily  lose  their  charms,  if  they 
stand  between  as  and  our  integrity.        8xsBUb 

Let  the  mind  be  possessed  with  thepereiui- 
Hon  of  immortal  happiness  annexed  to  the  act, 
and  there  will  be  no  want  of  candidates  to  strug- 
gle Ibr  the  glorioas  prerogative. 


CONVIVIAL,  SOCIAL. 

CONVIVIAL,  in  Latin  ammviaSe,  from 
convivo^  to  live  together,  signifies  being 
entertained  together.  SOCIAL,  from  «9- 
citti,  a  companion,  signifies  pertaining  te 
company. 

The  prominent  idea  in  convivial  is  that 
of  sensual  Indulgence;  the  prondnent 
idea  in  eodal  is  that  of  enjoyment  from 
an  intercourse  with  society.  Cowoivial  is 
a  species  of  the  eocUd,  it  is  the  eocud  in 
matters  of  festivity.  What  Is  eomvivial 
is  eocitd^  but  what  is  eodal  is  something 
more ;  the  former  is  excelled  by  the  lat- 
ter as  much  as  the  body  is  excelled  by 
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Ifae  mtnd^  We  apeak  of  wmntna!  meet* 
ten,  eowoivial  enjofmenta,  or  the  conviv- 
im  board ;  but  moo/  mtercoarae,  todod 
pleasure,  90cid  amosements,  and  the  like. 

It  is  related  by  Carte,  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
that  he  need  often  to  pass  a  night  with  Dryden, 
and  thoee  with  whom  Dryden  consorted:  who 
they  were  Carte  has  not  told,  bat  certainly  the 
eontvUtial  table  at  which  Ormond  sat  was  not 
forroonded  with  a  plebeian  society.      Johmson. 

Plato  and  Socrates  shared  many  900101  hours 
with  Artatophanei.  Ccmbbbland. 

COOL,  COLD,  FRIGID. 

In  the  natural  sense,  COOL  is  sim- 
ply the  absence  of  warmth;  GOLD 
and  FRIGID  are  positively  contrary  to 
warmth ;  the  former  in  regard  to  objects 
In  general,  the  latter  to  moral  objects: 
in  the  figurative  sense  the  analogy  is 
strictly  preserved.  Cool  is  used  as  it  re- 
spects the  passions  and  the  affections; 
liold  only  with  regard  to  the  affections ; 
frigid  only  in  regard  to  the  mclinations. 
With  r^ard  to  the  passions,  ooU  desi^* 
nates  a  freedom  from  agitation,  which  is 
*  desirable  quality.  CWtmm  in  a  time 
of  danger,  and  cootneu  in  an  argument, 
are  alike  commendable.  As  cool  and  cold 
respect  the  affections,  the  eocl  is  opposed 
to  the  friendly,  the  eold  to  the  warm- 
hearted, the  frigid  to  the  animated ;  the 
former  is  but  a  degree  of  the  latter.  A 
reception  is  said  to  be  eool;  an  embrace 
to  be  eold;  a  sentiment /rtyuf.  Coolnen 
is  an  enemy  to  social  enjoyments ;  eold- 
neu  is  an  enemy  to  affection ;  frigidity 
destroys  all  force  of  character.  Coolnen 
is  engendered  by  circumstances  ;  it  sup- 
poses the  previous  existence  of  warmth ; 
eoldnefs  lies  often  in  the  temperament, 
or  is  engendered  by  habit;  it  is  always 
something  vicious ;  frigidity  is  occasion- 
al, and  is  always  a  defect.  Trifling  dif- 
ferences produce  coolness  sometimes  he- 
tween  the  k)e8t  friends :  trade  sometimes 
engenders  a  cold  calculating  temper  in 
some  minds :  those  who  are  remarkable 
for  apathy  will  often  express  themselves 
with  frigid  indifference  on  the  most  im- 
portant subjects. 

The  Jealous  man*s  disease  Is  of  so  malignant  a 
nature  that  it  converts  all  it  takes  into  iia  own 
nourishment.  A  cool  behavior  is  interpreted  as 
an  instance  of  aversion ;  a  fond  one  raises  his 
suspicions.  Addison. 

It  is  wondrous  that  a  man  can  get  over  the 
aatnra)  existence  and  possession  of  his  own  mind. 


so  flff  as  to  take  delight  either  In  paying  or  n» 
ceiring  eold  and  repeated  civilities.         Stibu. 
The  religion  of  the  modems  abounds  in  topics 
BO  incomperably  noble  and  exalted, as  might  kin- 
flames  of  genuine  oratory  in  the  meet 


die  the 

frigid  and  barren  genius. 


WHAaTOM. 


TO  COPY,  TRANSCKIBB. 

COPT,  like  the  Latin  capio^  is  probably 
derived  from  ccqoio^  to  take,  in  the  sense 
of  taking  one  thing  from  another,  or 
taking  the  likeness  of  a  thing.  TRAX 
SCRIBE,  in  Latin  (ranscribo,  that  is, 
tranSf  over,  and  atrtfto,  to  write,  signifies 
literally  to  write  over  from  something 
else,  to  make  to  pass  over  in  writing  from 
one  paper  or  substance  to  the  other. 

To  copy  respects  the  matter ;  to  tran» 
scribe  respects  simply  the  act  of  writing. 
What  is  copied  must  be  taken  immedi- 
ately from  the  original,  with  which  it 
must  exactly  correspond;  what  is  tran* 
scribed  may  be  taken  from  the  copy,  bni 
not  necessarily  in  an  entire  state.  Things 
are  copied  for  the  sake  of  getting  the 
contents ;  they  are  often  transcribed  for 
the  sake  of  clearness  and  fair  writing. 
A  copier  should  be  very  exact;  a  trail' 
Bcriber  should  be  a  good  writer.  Law. 
yers  eopy  deeds,  and  have  them  after* 
ward  frequently  transcribed  as  occasion 
requires. 

Aristotle  tells  us  that  the  world  is  a  eopy  or 
transcript  of  those  ideas  which  are  in  the  mind 
of  the  First  Being,  and  that  those  ideas  which 
are  in  the  mind  of  man  are  a  transcript  of  the 
world.  To  this  we  may  add  that  words  axe  the 
transcript  of  those  ideas  which  are  in  the  mind 
of  man,  and  that  writing  or  printing  is  the  tran- 
'  'ci  words.  Addison 


COPY,  MODEL,  PATTERN,  SPECIMEN. 

COPY,  from  the  verb  to  copy  (v.  To 
copy\  marks  either  the  thing  from  which 
we  copy  or  the  thing  copted,  MODEL, 
in  French  modile,  Latin  modulus^  a  little 
mode  or  measure,  signifies  the  thing  that 
serves  as  a  measure,  or  that  is  made  af- 
ter a  measure.  PATTERN,  which  is  a 
variation  of  patron^  from  the  Latin  pa^ 
tronus^  signifies  the  thing  that  directs. 
SPECIMEN,  hi  Latin  specimen,  from  «p#- 
oo,  to  behold,  signifies  what  is  looked  at 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  one's  Judg- 
ment by  it. 

A  copy  and  a  model  Imply  either  that 
which  is  eopted  or  taken  from  something, 
as  when  we  speak  of  a  copy  in  distino- 
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tion  from  an  original,  and  of  making  a 
modd  of  anything : 

When  he  first  aaked  the  elector's  leave  for  stu- 
dents to  copy  the  pictures  in  the  gallery,  the 
prince  refused ;  and  the  reason  he  assigned  was, 
that  those  copies  would  he  sold  for  originals. 

SiK  JOSHDA  RETMOLDA. 

The  general  ofBcer  received  us  immediatoly 
with  his  usual  civility,  and  showed  us  his  topo- 
graphical representation  of  the  most  mountain- 
ous part  of  Switzerland,  which  well  deserves  the 
accurate  attention  of  the  curious  traveller.  It  is 
a  model  in  relief.  Goxs. 

Or  they  imply  that  from  which  anything 
is  copied  or  taken,  as  to  follow  a  copy,  to 
choose  a  modd. 

I  shall  desire,  as  I  send  it  In,  two  guineas  for 
a  sheet  of  copy.  Johnson. 

Of  these  he  chose  five  for  his  mocMs,  and 
moulding  all  the  perfections  of  these  beauties 
into  one,  he  composed  the  picture  of  his  goddess. 

BaYDONB. 

The  term  copy  is  applied  to  that  which 
is  delineated,  as  writings  or  pictures, 
which  must  be  taken  faithfully  and  liter- 
ally; the  modef.  to  that  which  may  be 
represented  in  wood  or  stone,  and  which 
serves  as  a  guide. 

Let  him  first  learn  to  write,  after  a  copy,  all 
the  letters  in  the  vulgar  alphabet         Holder. 

A  fault  it  should  be  if  some  king  should  build 
his  mansion-house  by  the  model  of  Solomon's 
temple.  HooKEE. 

In  application  to  other  objects,  a  copy 
may  be  either  that  which  is  niade  or 
done  in  imitation,  or  it  may  be  that 
which  is  imitated. 

Longinus  has  observed  that  the  descriptfon  of 
love  in  Sappho  is  an  exact  copy  of  nature,  and 
that  all  the  circumstances  which  follow  one  an- 
other in  such  a  hurry  of  sentiments,  notwith- 
standing they  appear  repugnant  to  each  other, 
are  really  such  as  happen  in  the  firenzies  of  love. 

AODISOH. 

Be  copy  now  to  men  of  grosser  blood. 

And  teach  them  how  to  war.  Shiupsabs. 

A  model  is  that  which  may  be  used  as 
a  guide  or  rule. 

Socrates  recommends  to  Alcibiades,  as  the 
model  ot  his  devotions,  a  short  prayer  which  a 
Greek  poet  composed  for  the  use  of  his  friends. 

AODISOK. 

Patlem  and  specimen  serve,  like  the 
moddy  to  guide  or  regulate,  but  differ  in 
the  nature  of  the  objects;  the  pattern 
regards  solely  the  outward  form  or  color 
^  anything  that  is  made  or  manufact- 


ured, as  the  patUm  of  a  carpet ;  a  per. 
son  fixes  on  having  a  thing  acoording  t» 
a  certain  patUm ;  the  epecmen  is  any 
portion  of  a  material  which  serves  to 
show  the  quality  of  that  of  which  it 
forms  a  part,  as  the  specimen  of  a  print- 
ed work ;  the  value  of  things  is  estimated 
by  the  tpecimen. 

A  gentleman  sends  to  my  shop  for  a  pattern 
of  stuff,  he  compares  the  pattern  with  the  piece, 
and  probably  we  bargain.  Swirr. 

Several  persons  have  exhibited  meoimene  of 
this  arc  before  multitudes  of  beholders. 

Addison. 

In  the  moral  application  pattern  re- 
spects the  whole  conduct  or  behavior 
which  may  deserve  imitation;  specimen 
only  the  detached  parts  by  which  a  judg- 
ment may  be  formed  of  the  whole :  the 
female  who  devotes  her  whole  time  and 
attention  to  the  management  of  her  fam- 
ily, and  the  education  of  her  offspring,  is 
a  pattern  to  those  of  her  sex  who  depute 
the  whole  concern  to  others.  A  person 
gives  but  an  unfortunate  specimen  of  his 
boasted  sincerity  who  is  found  guilty  of 
an  evasion. 

XenophoD,  in  the  lifo  of  his  imaginary  princOi 
whom  he  describes  as  a  pattern  for  real  ones,  is 
always  celebrating  the  philanthropy  or  good-nat^ 
ure  of  his  hero.  Addison. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  scanty  Jai^on  of  our 
barbarous  ancestors ;  but  we  have  specimen*  of 
our  language  when  it  began  to  be  adapted  to 
civil  and  religious  purposes,  and  find  it  such  as 
might  naturally  be  expected,  artless  and  simple. 

Johnson. 

COQUET,  JILT. 

There  are  many  JILTS  who  become 
so  from  COQUETS,  but  one  may  be  a 
coquet  without  being  a  jiU.  Coqudry  is 
contented  with  employing  little  arts  to 
excite  notice ;  jilting  extends  to  the  vio- 
lation of  truth  and  honor,  in  order  to 
awaken  a  passion  which  it  afterward  dis- 
appoints. Vanity  is  the  main  spring  by 
which  coquets  and  jiJUs  are  impelled  to 
action ;  but  the  former  indulges  her  pro- 
pensity mostly  at  her  own  expense  only, 
while  the  latter  does  no  less  injury  to 
the  peace  of  others  than  she  does  to  her 
own  reputation.  The  coqwt  makes  a 
traffic  of  her  own  charms  by  seeking  a 
multitude  of  admirers;  the  jili  sports 
with  the  sacred  passion  of  love,  and  bar- 
ters it  for  the  gratification  of  any  selfish 
propensity.     Coquetry  is  a  fault  which 
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should  be  guarded  against  bj  every  fe> 
male  as  a  snare  to  her  own  happiness ; 
JilHnff  is  a  vice  which  cannot  be  prac- 
tised without  some  depravity  of  the  heart 

The  eogu6t  is  indeed  one  degree  toward  the 
jiit;  but  ttie  heart  of  the  former  Is  bent  upon 
admiring  herself,  and  giving  false  hopes  to  her 
lovers :  the  latter  is  not  contented  to  be  extreme- 
ly amiable,  bat  she  must  add  to  that  advantage  a 
oertain  deUght  in  being  a  torment  to  others. 

Steeul 

CORNEB,  ANGLE. 

CORNER  answers  to  the  French  coin 
and  Greek  yoivia,  which  signifies  either 
a  comer  or  a  hidden  place.  ANGLE,  in 
Latin  anffttltts^  comes  in  all  probability 
from  aycoiy,  the  elbow. 

Comer  properly  implies  the  outer  ex- 
treme point  of  any  solid  body ;  anffle,  on 
the  contrary,  the  inner  extremity  pro- 
duced by  the  meeting  of  two  right  lines, 
or  plane  surfaces.  When  speaking, 
therefore,  of  solid  bodies,  comer  and  on- 
^  may  be  both  employed;  but  in  re- 
gard to  simple  right  lines,  or  plane  sur- 
faces, the  word  angle  only  is  applicable  : 
in  the  former  case  a  comer  is  produced 
by  the  meeting  of  the  different  parts  of 
a  body,  whether  inwardly  or  outwardly ; 
but  an  angle  is  produced  by  the  meeting 
of  two  bodies ;  inwardly  one  house  has 
many  comera  ;  two  houses,  or  two  walls 
at  least,  are  requisite  to  make  an  angle. 

A  bed  was  prepared  for  them  in  the  corner  of 
the  room.  Golmiotr. 

Jewellers  grind  their  diamonds  with  manj 
•Ides  and  anffUe,  that  their  lustre  may  appear 
many  ways.  Dbeham. 

We  likewise  speak  of  a  body  making 
an  angle  by  the  direction  which  it  takes, 
because  such  a  course  is  equivalent  to  a 
right  line ;  in  that  case  the  word  comer 
could  not  be  substituted. 

The  arms  of  the  cross,  taking  a  new  direction, 
make  a  right  angle  with  the  beam.         Bueke. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  word  comer  is 
often  used  for  a  place  of  secrecy  or  ob- 
scurity, agreeably  to  the  derivation  of 
the  term. 

Some  men,  like  pictures,  are  fitter  for  a  comer 
than  for  a  ftiU  light  Pope. 

OOKPORAL,  CORPOREAL,  BODILY. 

CORPORAL,  CORPOREAL,  and  BOD- 
ILY, as  their  origin  bespeaks,  have  all 


reUtion  to  the  same  object,  the  bo(fy, 
but  the  two  former  are  employed  to  sig- 
nify relating  or  appertaining  to  the  body^ 
the  latter  to  denote  containing  or  form- 
ing part  of  the  bodg.  Hence  we  say 
corporal  punishment,  bodily  vigor  oV 
strength,  corporeal  substances ;  the  God- 
head bodUg^  the  corporeal  frame,  bodilg 
exertion.  Corporal  is  only  employed  for 
the  animal  frame  in  its  proper  sense; 
corporeal  is  used  for  animal  substance  in 
an  extended  sense ;  hence  we  speak  of 
corporal  sufferance  and  corporeal  agents. 
Corporeal  is  distinguished  from  spiritual ; 
bodily  from  mental.  It  is  impossible  to 
represent  spiritual  beings  any  other  way 
than  under  a  eoT^x^eo/ form;  bodily  paiDSy 
however  severe,  are  frequently  overpow- 
ered by  mental  pleasures. 

Bettesworth  was  so  little  satisfied  with  this  ac- 
count, that  he  publicly  professed  his  resolution 
of  a  violent  and  corporal  revenge,  but  the  in- 
habitants of  St.  Patrick's  district  embodied  them- 
selves In  the  Dean's  (Swift's)  defisoce.  Johnsom. 

When  the  soul  is  freed  from  all  corporeal  al- 
liance, then  it  truly  exists.  Hcohm. 

The  soul  is  beset  with  a  numerous  train  of 
temptations  to  evil,  which  arise  from  bodily  ap- 
petites. Blaik. 

CORPOREAL,  MATERLAL. 

CORPOREAL  is  properly  a  species  of 
MATERIAL;  whatever  is  corporeal  is 
material^  but  not  vice  versa.  Corporeal 
respects  animate  bodies ;  material  is  used 
for  everything  which  can  act  on  the 
senses,  animate  or  inanimate.  The  world 
contains  corporeal  beingi«,  and  consists  of 
material  substances. 

Grant  that  corporeal  b  the  hnman  mind. 
It  must  have  parts  in  infinitum  Join'd ; 
And  each  of  these  must  will,  perceive,  design. 
And  draw  confus'dly  in  a  difTrent  line.  Jbntms. 
In  the  present  material  system  in  which  we 
live,  and  where  the  objects  that  surround  us  are 
continually  exposed  to  the  examination  of  our 
senses,  how  many  things  occur  that  are  mysteri- 
ous and  unaccountable  1  Blaxb. 

CORPULENT,  STOUT,  LUSTY. 

CORPULENT,  from  corpm,  the  body, 
signifies  having  fulness  of  body.  STOUT, 
in  Dutch  utoU^  is  no  doubt  a  variation  of 
the  German  stdtig^  steady,  sij^nifying  able 
to  stand,  solid,  firm.  LUSTY,  in  Ger- 
man, etc.,  hutig^  meny,  cheerful,  implies 
here  a  v^rous  state  of  body. 

CorpMoU  respects  the  fleshy  state  of 
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the  body;  siout  respects  also  the  state 
of  the  muscles  and  bones :  corpulence  is 
therefore  an  incidental  property;  etout- 
neet  is  a  natural  property:  corpulence 
may  come  upon  us  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  eUnUnae  is  the  natural  make  of 
the  body  which  is  bom  with  us.  Corpus- 
ience  and  lueHnest  are  both  occasioned  by 
the  state  of  the  health ;  but  the  former 
may  arise  from  disease,  the  latter  is  al- 
ways the  consequence  of  good  health: 
eoi^auUnee  consists  of  an  undue  propor- 
tion of  fat;  luetineee  consists  of  a  due 
and  full  proportion  of  all  the  solids  in 
the  body. 

Mallet's  suture  was  dimtnntive,  but  he  was 
regularly  formed ;  his  appearance,  till  he  grew 
corpuUnUf  was  agreeable*  and  he  snifered  it  to 
want  00  reoommendation  that  dress  could  give 
It.  Johnson. 

Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  huty. 
For  in  my  youth  I  nerer  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  to  my  blood. 

Sbakspsabb. 

Hence  rose  the  Marslan  and  Sabelllan  race, 
Strong  Umb'd  and  sloW,  and  to  the  wars  IncUn'd. 

Detdsm. 

TO  CORRECT,  RBCTIFTy  REFORM. 

CORRECT  (v.  To  amend)  is  more  defi- 
nite in  its  meaning,  and  more  genei*al  in 
its  application,  than  RECTIFY,  which, 
from  reetua  and  facio,  signifies  simply  to 
make  right,  or  as  it  should  be. 

To  correct  is  an  act  of  necessity  or  dis- 
cretion ;  to  rectify^  an  act  of  discretion 
only.  What  is  corrected  is  substantially 
faulty ;  what  is  recHfied  may  be  faulty  by 
accident  or  from  inadvertence.  Faults  in 
the  execution  are  corrected;  mistakes  are 
rectified. 

I  would  not  be  thought  to  oppose  the  use  ofa 
painter's  being  readily  able  to  express  his  ideas 
by  slietchiug.  The  fUrther  he  can  carry  such  de- 
signs the  better.  The  evil  to  be  apprehended  is 
his  resting  tliere,  and  not  correcting  them  after- 
ward. SiB  JoeuuA  Ketnolds. 

Some  had  read  the  manuscript,  and  re<^JUd 
the  inaccuracies.  Johnson. 

They  may  likewise  be  applied  to  moral 
objects  with  a  like  distinction. 

I  last  winter  erected  a  court  of  JuHtice  for  the 
eorrecHng  several  enormities  in  dress  and  be- 
harior.  Tatler. 

A  man  has  frequent  opportunities  of  mitigating 
the  lleroeness  of  a  party,  of  softening  the  enHons, 
quieting  the  angry,  and  rtctifying  the  preju. 
diced.  Ai>i»»uN. 


To  REFORM,  from  re,  again,  and  form, 
signifies  to  form  again,  or  put  into  a  new 
form ;  it  expresses,  therefore,  more  than 
correct^  whidi  removes  that  which  is  faulty 
in  a  thing  without  altering  the  thing  itself. 
Correction  may  produce  only  a  partial 
change,  but  what  is  reformed  assumes  a 
new  form  and  becomes  a  new  thing. 

Desire  is  oorrected  when  there  is  a  tendameas 
or  admiration  expressed  which  partakes  of  the 
passion.  Licentious  language  has  something 
brutal  in^t  which  disgraces  humanity,    ^rblk. 

Indolence  is  one  of  those  rices  from  whleh  those 
whom  It  Inlbcts  are  seldom  rtformed. 

Johnson. 

They  are  employed  also  in  respect  to 
public  matters  with  a  like  distinction: 
abuses  are  corrected^  the  state  is  re- 
form/ed 

As  abueee  might  be  correeted,  as  every  crime 
of  persons  does  not  inlbr  a  forfeiture  with  regard 
to  communities,  and  as  property,  in  that  dark 
age,  was  not  discorered  to  be  a  creature  of  prej- 
udice, all  those  atmeee  were  hardly  thought  suffi- 
cient ground  for  such  a  conflecation.        Buuu. 
Edward  and  Henry,  now  the  boast  of  feme. 
And  Tirtnons  Alfred,  a  more  sacred  name, 
After  a  life  of  generous  tolls  endur*d. 
The  Gauls  subdued  or  property  secur'd. 
Ambition  humbled,  mighty  cities  storm'd, 
Or  laws  establish'd  and  the  world  reformed, 

Pon. 

CORRECT,  ACCURATE. 

CORRECT  is  equivalent  to  eorrMta^  (v. 
7b  ameiMf),or  set  to  rights.  ACCURATE 
(v.  Accurate)  signifies  done  with  care,  or 
by  the  application  of  care.  Correct  ap- 
plies to  that  which  is  done  according  to 
rules  which  either  a  man  prescribes  to 
himself  or  are  prescribed  for  him ;  aeeu- 
rate  to  that  which  is  done  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  mind  or  attention  to  an  ob- 
ject: the  result  in  both  cases  will  be 
nearly  the  same ;  namely,  that  the  thing 
will  be  as  it  ought  or  is  intended  to  be, 
but  there  is  a  shade  of  difference  in  the 
mekning  and  application.  What  is  done 
by  the  exercise  of  the  judgment  is  said 
to  be  correct^  as  a  correct  style,  a  correct 
writer,  a  correct  way  of  thinking;  what 
is  done  by  the  effort  of  the  individual  is 
more  properly  accurate,  as  accurate  obser- 
vations, an  accurate  survey,  and  the  like 

Sallust,  the  most  elegant  and  correct  of  all  the 
Latin  historians,  observes  that  in  his  time,  when 
the  moat  formidable  states  of  the  world  were  sub- 
dued by  the  Romans,  the  republic  sunk  into  tho^ 
two  opposite  Tioes  of  a  quite  different  nature,  lux- 
ury and  avarice,  ^dvimo^. 
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ThoM  ancknts  who  were  the  most  aceurnte 
iQ  their  remarks  on  the  genius  and  temper  of 
manUnd,  have  with  great  exactness  allotted  in- 
dinattcns  and  oltfects  of  desire  to  erery  stage  of 
Jift.  Stsslb. 

When  applied  to  the  same  objects,  cor- 
red  IB  negative,  it  is  opposed  to  ineomd 
or  faulty;  accuraie  is  positive,  it  is  op- 
posed to  inaecurate  or  loose:  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  be  free  from  fault  to  be  eomei  ; 
it  most  contain  every  minute  particular 
to  be  aeeuraig:  mformation  is  correct 
which  contains  nothing  but  facts ;  it  is 
aeewnUe  when  it  contains  all  the  details 
of  dates,  persons,  and  circumstances  giv- 
en accurtUdy. 

Exact  dispoeition,  Jast  thought,  eorreet  elocu- 
tion, polished  numbers,  may  have  been  found  in 
a  thousand,  but  this  poetical  fire  (in  Homer),  this 
9ivida  «is  an4mit  in  a  very  fsw.  Pops. 

Ingenuous  curiosity,  and  perhaps,  too,  the  nec- 
essary investigation  of  her  daims  to  the  baronies 
of  the  (iunily,Ted  her  to  compile  their  history,  an 
industrious  and  dtirnae,  although  not  always  an 
aeoMrate  work.  Writaksb. 

COBRECnONy  DISCIPUNE,  PUNISH- 
MBMT. 

A8  CORRECTION  and  DISCIPLINE 
have  commonly  required  PUNISHMENT 
to  render  them  efficacious,  custom  has 
affiled  to  them  a  strong  resemblance  in 
their  application,  although  they  are  dis- 
tinguished from  each  otiier  by  obvious 
marks  of  difference.  The  prominent  idea 
in  cmnrecUon  {v.  To  correct)  is  that  of  mak- 
mg  right  what  has  been  wrong.  Ic  c^- 
eifiine^  from  the  Latin  diiciplina  and  dU- 
cOy  to  learn,  the  leading  idea  is  that  of  in- 
structing or  regulating.  In  punUhment^ 
from  the  Latin  piMieo,  and  the  Greek  mi- 
vi|,  pain,  the  louiing  idea  is  that  of  in- 
flicting pain. 

We  remove  an  evil  by  correction ;  we 
prevent  it  by  duc^ine.  Correction  ex- 
tends no  further  than  to  the  correcting  of 
particular  faults ;  but  diac^ine  serves  to 
train,  guide,  and  instruct  generally. 

Tek  what  can  satire,  grave  or  gay  ? 
It  may  correct  a  foible,  may  chastise 
The  fireaks  of  fluhion,  regulate  the  dress. 

COWPSB. 

The  imaginations  of  yonngmen  are  of  a  roving 
nature,  and  their  passions  under  no  dieoipUne 
or  restraint.  Addison. 

When  correction  and  dwdpLine  are  tak- 
en in  the  sense  of  jnmuAm«n/,  they  mean 


puninhnimt  for  the  purpose  of  correction 
and  ducipline:  punishment^  on  the  other 
hand,  means  the  infliction  of  pain  as 
the  consequence  of  any  particular  con- 
duct Correction  and  diecipline  are  per- 
sonal acts,  and  mostly  acts  of  authority. 
A  parent  inflicts  correction^  a  master  ex- 
ercises discipline:  punishment  may  either 
be  inflicted  by  persons  or  result  from 
things :  the  want  of  proper  diecipiine  may 
be  punished  by  insubordination. 

There  was  once  that  virtue  In  this  common, 
wealth,  that  a  bad  citixen  was  thought  to  deserve 
a  severer  correction  than  the  bitterest  enemy. 

Stblb,  ArrsB  CiCBaa 
All  evils  natural  are  moral  goods. 
All  dieoipUne  indulgence  on  the  whole. 

Touiio. 
When  bv  just  vengeance  tanplous  mortals  perish. 
The  gods  behold  their  punishment  with  pleas- 
ure. Addison. 

CORRB0POMDE19T,  AN8WERABLK,  SUIT- 
ABLE. 

CORRESPONDENT,  in  French  corre. 
epondant,  from  the  Latin  eum  and  respon- 
deo^  to  answer  in  unison  or  in  uniformity. 
ANSWERABLE  and  SUITABLE,  from 
answer  and  suity  mark  the  quality  or  ca- 
pacity of  angwerinff  or  suiting.  Corre- 
spondent supposes  a  greater  agreement 
than  answeraoley  and  answerable  requires  a 
greater  agreement  than  suitable.  Things 
that  correspond  must  be  alike  in  size, 
shape,  color,  and  every  minute  particu- 
lar ;  those  that  answer  must  be  fitted  for 
the  same  purpose ;  those  that  suit  must 
have  nothing  disproportionate  or  discord- 
ant In  the  artificial  dispositions  of  fur- 
niture, or  all  matters  of  art  and  orna- 
ment, it  is  of  considerable  importance  to 
have  some  things  made  to  corre^cfond,  so 
that  they  be  placed  in  suitable  directions 
to  answer  to  each  other. 

In  the  moral  application,  actions  are 
said  not  to  correspond  with  professions ; 
the  success  of  an  undertaking  does  not 
answer  the  expectation ;  particular  meas- 
ures do  not  sftit  the  purpose  of  individu- 
als. It  ill  corresponds  with  a  profession  of 
friendship  to  refuse  assistance  to  a  friend 
in  the  time  of  need ;  wild  schemes  under- 
taken without  thought  will  never  answer 
the  expectations  of  the  projectors;  it 
never  suits  the  purpose  of  the  selfish  and 
greedy  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the 
necessitous. 
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As  the  attractive  power  in  bodies  is  the  most 
oniTersa]  principle  which  producetb  innumerable 
efllKts,  so  the  corresponding  social  appetite  in 
human  sools  is  the  great  spring  and  soaroe  of 
moral  actions.  Bkrkklit. 

All  the  jfeatures  of  the  (ace  and  tones  of  the 
Toioe  an$iDor  like  strings  upon  musical  instru- 
ments to  the  impressions  made  on  them  by  the 
mind.  Hughes. 

When  we  consider  the  infinite  power  and  wis- 
dom of  the  Maker,  we  have  reason  to  think  that 
it  is  mitabU  to  the  magnificent  harmony  of  the 
universe  that  the  species  of  creatures  should  also 
by  gentle  degrees  ascend  upward  flrom  us. 

Addison. 

COST,  EXPENSE,  PRICE,  CHARGE. 

COST,  in  German,  etc.,  kott  or  kosUn^ 
signifies  originally  support,  and,  in  an  ex- 
tended sense,  what  is  given  for  support 
EXPENSE  is  compounded  of  ex  and  penxt, 
in  Latin  ;)m«t«,  participle  ofpendo,  to  pay, 
signifying  the  thing  paid  or  given  out. 
PRICE,  from  the  Latin  pretium^  and  the 
Greek  vptfnov^  from  wpatrekt^  to  sell,  sig- 
nifies the  thing  given  for  what  is  bought. 
CHARGE,  from  to  eharge  (v.  To  accuse), 
signifies  the  thing  laid  on  as  a  charge. 

The  cost  is  what  a  thing  cosU,  or  what 
is  to  be  laid  out  for  it;  the  eipenae  is 
that  which  a  person  actually  lays  out; 
the  price  is  that  which  a  thing  may  fetch 
or  which  it  may  be  worth ;  Uie  charge  is 
that  which  a  person  or  thing  is  charged 
with.  As  a  coal  commonly  comprehends 
an  expense,  the  terms  are  on  various  occa- 
sions used  indifferently  for  each  other: 
we  speak  of  counting  the  cost  or  counting 
the  expense  of  doing  anything;  at  a  great 
cost  or  at  a  great  expense:  on  the  other 
hand,  of  doing  a  thing  to  one's  eosiy  of 
growing  wise  at  other  people's  expense. 
The  cost  and  the  pri/x  have  respect  to  the 
thing  and  its  supposed  value ;  the  expense 
and  the  cliarge  depend  on  the  option  of 
the  persons.  The  cosit  of  a  thing  must 
precede  the  price,  and  the  expense  must 
succeed  the  charge:  we  can  never  set  a 
price  on  anything  until  we  have  ascer- 
tained what  it  has  cost  us ;  nor  can  we 
know  or  defray  the  expense  until  the  charge 
be  made.  There  may,  however,  frequent- 
ly be  a  price  where  there  is  no  cost,  and 
vice  versa:  there  may  also  be  an  expense 
where  there  is  no  charge;  but  there  can- 
not be  a  charge  without  an  expense:  what 
costs  nothing  sometimes  fetches  a  high 
price ;  and  other  things  cannot  obtain  a 
price  equal  to  the  first  cost.     Expenses 


vary  with  modes  of  living  and  men's  de- 
sires ;  whoever  wants  mnch,  or  wants  that 
which  is  not  easily  obtained,  will  have 
many  expenses  to  defray ;  when  the  chaargm 
are  exorbitant,  the  expenses  must  necessa- 
rily bear  a  proportion. 

The  real  patriot  bears  his  private  wrongs. 
Rather  than  right  them  at  the  public  cost. 

Bkllbk. 

What  else  do  we  learn  firom  this  note  ?  That 
the  more  eaopense  is  incurred  by  a  nation,  the 
more  money  will  be  required  to  def^  it. 

Buaas. 
He  that  saw 
His  patrimonial  timber  cast  its  leaf, 
Sells  the  last  scantling,  and  transfers  the  price 
To  some  shrewd  sharper,  ere  it  buds  again. 

COWPKK. 

The  lands  of  the  noblesse  are  still  under  the 
load  of  the  greater  part  of  the  old  Iteudal  charges. 

BURKB. 

Between  the  epithets  cotHy  and  esapen- 
sive  there  is  the  same  distinction.  What- 
ever is  eostlg  is  naturally  expensive,  but 
not  vice  versa.  Articles  of  furniture,  of 
luxury,  or  indulgence  are  eostlg,  either 
from  their  variety  or  their  intrinsic  val- 
ue; everything  is  expensive  which  is  at- 
tended with  much  expense,  whether  of  lit- 
tle or  great  value.  Jewels  are  eottfy; 
travelling  is  expensive.  The  costly  treas- 
ures of  the  East  are  imported  into  Eu- 
rope for  the  gratification  of  those  who 
cannot  be  contented  with  the  produce  of 
their  native  soil :  those  who  indulge  them- 
selves in  such  expensive  pleasures  often 
lay  up  in  store  for  themselves  much  sor- 
row and  repentance  in  the  time  to  come. 

Menalcas  ordered  htan  to  be  stripped  of  his 
costly  robes,  and  to  be  clad  in  a  russet  weed. 

Addison. 

Who  ever  doubted  that  war  is  eoopensive  and 
peace  desirable  ?  Buazs. 

In  the  moral  acceptation,  the  attain- 
ment of  an  object  is  said  to  cost  much 
pains ;  a  thing  is  persisted  in  at  the  ex- 
pense of  health,  of  honor,  or  of  life.  The 
sacrifice  of  a  man's  quiet  is  the  price 
which  he  must  pay  for  the  gratification 
of  his  ambition. 

And  she,  once  mistress  of  the  realms  around, 
Now  scattered  wide,  and  nowhere  to  be  found, 
As  soon  shall  rise  and  reascend  the  threne 
By  native  power  and  energy  her  own. 
As  Nature,  at  her  own  peculiar  cost^ 
Restore  to  man  the  glories  he  has  lost.  Cowper. 
If  ease  and  politeness  be  only  attainable  at  the 
expense  of  sincerity  in  the  men,  and  chastity  In 
the  women,  I  flatter  myself  there  are  few  of  my 
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rcidere  who  would  not  think  the  parchaae  iB«d« 
at  too  high  a  price.  Abebcbokbt. 

Duration  given  importance— swetls  the  price. 
An  angel,  if  a  creature  of  a  day, 
What  would  he  be  ?    A  trifle  of  no  weight 

YOVNO. 

Would  a  man  build  for  eternity,  that  is,  in  oth- 
er words,  would  he  be  saved,  let  him  consider 
with  himself  what  cKargee  he  is  willing  to  be 
At,  that  he  may  be  so.  South. 

TO  COVER,  HIDE. 

COVER,  in  French  couvrir,  Italian  cm- 
prire^  Latin  cooperio^  compounded  of  cOy 
cm»,  or  cumy  and  operiOy  to  conceal  thor- 
oughly or  by  covering.  HIDE,  ».  To 
conceal. 

Cover  is  to  hide  as  the  means  to  the 
end :  we  commonly  hide  by  coverivn;  but 
we  may  easily  cover  without  Idmng^  as 
also  h^de  without  covering.  The  ruling 
idea  in  the  word  cm*er  is  that  of  throw- 
ing or  putting  something  over  a  body: 
in  the  word  hide  is  that  of  keeping  care- 
fully to  one's  self,  from  the  observation 
of  others.  In  most  civilized  countries  it 
is  common  to  cover  the  head :  in  the  East- 
ern countries  females  commonly  wear 
veils  to  hide  the  face. 

Darkness  profound 
Covered  the  abyss.  Hilton. 

Hide  me  from  the  face 
Of  God,  whom  to  behold  was  then  my  height 
Of  happiness.  Milton. 

Cover  sometimes,  particularly  in  the 
moral  application,  signifies  to  conceal ; 
but  in  that  case  it  denotes  the  manner 
of  concealing,  namely,  by  overspreading ; 
but  hide  denotes  either  the  intention  or 
desire  to  conceal,  or  the  concealing  what 
•ught  not  to  be  seen. 

Specious  names  are  lent  to  cover  vice. 

Spictatoe. 
He  that  has  light  within  his  own  dear  breast 
May  sit  i'  the  centre,  and  ei^Joy  bright  day ; 
But  he  that  hidea  a  dark  soul  and  foul  thoughts 
Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  sun. 

Milton. 

OOVEB,  SHELTER,  SCREEN. 

COVER  properly  denotes  what  serves 
as  a  cover^  and  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
verb  from  which  it  is  derived  (v.  To  cov- 
er). SHELTER,  like  the  word  shield,  in 
German  echUdy  comes  from  the  old  Ger- 
man 8chden,  to  cover.  SCREEN,  from 
the  Latin  tecemo,  signifies  to  keep  off  or 
apart. 


Cover  is  literally  applied  to  many  par- 
ticular things  which  are  employed  in  cov- 
ering ;  but  in  the  general  aenae  which 
makes  it  analogous  to  the  other  terms, 
it  includes  the  idea  of  concealing:  ML- 
ter  comprehends  that  of  protecting  from 
some  immediate  or  impending  evil:  »creen 
includes  that  of  warding  off  some  trou- 
ble. A  caver  always  supposes  something 
which  can  extend  over  the  whole  surface 
of  a  body;  a  ehdUr  or  a  ecretn  may  mere- 
ly interpose  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  serve 
the  intended  purpose.  Military  opera- 
tions are  sometimes  carried  on  under 
comer  of  the  night ;  a  bay  is  a  convenient 
ehdter  for  vessels  against  the  violence 
of  the  winds ;  a  chair  may  be  used  as  a 
9eretn  to  prevent  the  violent  action  of  the 
beat  or  the  external  air. 

Like  princes  nnconfess'd  in  foreign  courts. 
Who  travel  under  och'm*,  death  assumes 
The  name  and  look  of  life,  and  dwells  among  us. 

Young. 
A  cave  was  his  only  shelter  from  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather.  Goldsmith. 
Were  moon  and  stars  for  villains  only  made, 
To  guide  yet  eoreen  them  with  tenebrlous  light  ? 

TOCNO. 

In  the  moral  sense,  a  fair  reputation 
is  sometimes  made  the  cover  for  the  com- 
mission of  gross  irregularities  in  secret. 
When  a  person  feels  himself  unable  to 
withstand  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  he 
seeks  a  shelter  under  the  sanction  and 
authority  of  a  great  name.  Bad  men 
sometimes  use  wealth  and  power  to  tereett 
them  from  the  punishment  which  is  due 
to  their  offences. 

There  are  persons  who  cover  their  own  rude- 
ness by  calling  their  conduct  honest  bluntness. 

RicHAansoN. 
When  on  a  bed  of  straw  we  sink  together, 
And  the  bleak  winds  shall  whistle  round  our 


Wilt  thou  then  talk  to  me  thus  ? 
Thus  hush  my  cares,  and  ahelter  me  with  love  ? 

Otwat. 

It  is  frequent  for  men  to  adjudge  that  in  an 

art  impossible,  which  they  find  that  art  does  not 

efTect;  by  which  means  they  screen  indolence 

and  ignorance  from  the  reproach  they  merit. 

Bacx>n. 

COVETOUSNESS,  CUPIDITY,  AVABICE. 

COVETOUSNESS,  from  «wrf,  and  «<- 
pidoy  to  desire,  signifies  having  a  desire. 
CUPIDITY  is  a  more  immediate  deriva- 
tive from  the  L&tin,  signifying  the  sam^ 
thing.    AVARICE,  v.  4varieiQm, 
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All  these  terms  are  employed  to  ez« 
press  an  illicit  desire  after  objects  of 
gratification ;  but  cweUnanen  is  applied 
to  property  in  general,  or  to  whatever  is 
valuable;  aiqifSkfy  and  avarice  only  to 
money  or  possessions.  A  child  may  dis- 
play its  eovttoumest  in  regard  to  the  play- 
things which  fall  in  its  way;  a  man 
shows  his  eti^Hdity  in  regard  to  the  gains 
that  fall  in  his  way;  we  should,  there- 
fore, be  careful  to  check  a  ccweUnu  dis- 
position  in  early  life,  lest  it  show  itself 
in  the  more  hateful  character  of  cupidi- 
ty in  advanced  years.  Covetoumen  is  the 
natural  disposition  for  having  or  getting; 
cupidity  is  the  acquired  disposition.  As 
the  love  of  appropriation  is  an  innate 
characteristic  in  man,  that  of  accumulat- 
ing or  wanting  to  accumulate,  which  con- 
stitutes covdousnas^  will  show  itself,  in 
some  persons,  among  the  first  indica- 
tions of  character:  where  the  prospect 
of  amassing  great  wealth  is  set  before  a 
man,  as  in  the  case  of  a  governor  of  a 
distant  province,  it  will  evince  great  vir- 
tue in  him  if  his  cupidity  be  not  excited. 
The  eoveUnu  man  seeks  to  add  to  what 
he  has;  the  avariciout  man  only  strives 
to  retain  what  he  has  :  the  eovelotu  man 
sacrifices  others  to  indulge  himself;  the 
€tvariciou8  man  will  sometimes  sacrifice 
himself  to  indulge  others ;  for  generosi- 
ty, which  is  opposed  to  coveUnuneUy  \a 
sometimes  associated  with  avarice. 

Nothing  liM  on  our  hAQds  witb  sacta  oneMl- 
neas  as  time.  Wretched  and  thonghtlesB  creat- 
utmI  In  the  only  place  where  eovetouetuse 
were  a  virtue,  we  turn  prodigals.  Addison. 

At  last  Swift's  avarice  grew  too  powerful  for 
his  kindness :  he  would  reftise  (his  fHends)  a  bot- 
tle of  wine.  Johitson. 

If  prescription  be  once  shaken,  no  species  of 
property  is  secure,  when  it  once  becomes  an  ob- 
ject large  enough  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  indi- 
gent power.  BcaES. 

TO  COUNTENANCE,  SANCTION,  SUP- 
PORT. 

COUNTENANCE  signifies  to  keep  in 
c&untmanoe,  SANCTION,  in  French  9a$ui- 
tion^  Latin  eaaiuiio^  from  sanctus,  sacred, 
signifies  to  ratify  a  decree  or  ordinance ; 
in  an  extended  sense  to  make  anything 
binding.  SUPPORT,  in  French  guppor- 
(er,  Latin  attpporto^  compounded  of  sup 
or  sub  and  joiorto,  to  bear,  signifies  to 
bear  from  underneath,  to  bear  up. 


PerMms  are  eonmUmaneed;  things  are 
•tmetioncd;  persons  or  things  are  m«p* 
ported:  persons  are  countenanced  in  their 
proceedings  by  the  apparent  approbation 
of  others ;  measures  are  aandioncd  by  the 
consent  or  approbation  of  others  who 
have  due  authority ;  measures  or  persons 
are  supported  by  every  means  which  ma,j 
forward  the  object  There  is  most  of 
encouragement  in  eoimCenaneinff  ;  it  con- 
sists of  some  outward  demonstration  of 
regard  or  good-will  toward  the  person: 
there  is  most  of  authority  in  sanctioning; 
it  is  the  lending  of  a  name,  an  authority, 
or  an  influence,  in  order  to  strengthen 
and  confirm  the  thing :  there  is  most  of 
assistance  and  co-operation  in  support; 
it  is  the  employment  of  means  to  an  end. 
Superiors  only  can  countenance  or  sanc- 
tion; persons  in  all  conditions  may  sup- 
port: those  who  countenance  evil-doers 
give  a  sanction  to  their  evil  deeds ;  those 
who  support  either  an  individual  or  a 
cause  ought  to  be  satisfied  that  they  are 
entitled  to  support. 

A  good  man  acts  with  a  vigor.and  suffsrs  with 
a  patience  more  than  human,  when  he  beUeres 
himself  countenanced  by  the  Almighty.  Blaa. 

Men  of  the  greatest  sense  are  always  diiBdent 
of  their  priTate  Judgment,  nntQ  it  receives  a  eawy- 
tion  from  the  public.  AnDisoir. 

The  apparent  insufBciency  of  every  individual 
to  his  own  happiness  or  safety  compels  us  to 
seek  fhnn  one  another  assistance  and  support. 

JotanoH. 

COUNTRYMAN,  PEASANT,  SWAIN,  HIND, 
RUSTIC,  CLOWN. 

COUNTRYMAN,  that  is,  a  man  of  the 
countfyy  or  one  belonging  to  the  country, 
is  the  general  term  applicable  to  all  in- 
habiting the  country,  in  distinction  from 
a  townsman.  PEASANT,  in  French 
paysan,  from  pays,  is  employed  in  the 
same  sense  for  any  countryman  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Continent,  and  is 
in  consequence  used  in  poetry  or  the 
grave  style  for  a  countryman.  SWAIN 
in  the  Saxon  signified  a  laborer,  but  it 
has  acquired,  from  its  use  in  poetry,  the 
higher  signification  of  a  shepherd,  or 
husbandman.  HIND  may,  in  all  proba- 
bility, signify  one  who  is  in  the  back- 
ground, an  inferior.  RUSTIC,  from  rus, 
the  country,  signifies  one  bom  and  brwl 
in    the    country.     CLOWN,  contracted 
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from  colonus,  a  husbandman^  signifies,  of 
course,  a  menial  in  the  country. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  as  epi- 
thets to  persons,  and  principally  to  such 
as  live  in  the  country:  the  terms  country- 
man  and  peatant  are  taken  in  an  indiffer- 
ent sense,  and  may  comprehend  persons 
of  different  descriptions ;  they  designate 
nothing  more  than  habitual  residence  in 
the  country :  the  other  terms  are  employ- 
ed for  the  lower  orders  of  eourUrymeHy 
but  with  collateral  ideas  favorable  or  un- 
favorable annexed  to  them :  noatn,  kmd^ 
both  convey  the  idea  of  innocence  in  a 
humble  station,  and  are  therefore  always 
employed  in  poetry  in  a  good  sense :  the 
rustic  and  down  both  convey  the  idea  of 
that  uncouth  rudeness  and  ignorance 
which  is  in  reality  found  among  the  low- 
est orders  of  countrymen. 

Though,  considering  my  former  condition,  I 
may  now  be  called  a  eowUryman.  yet  you  can- 
not call  me  a  rustic  (as  yon  would  imply  in  your 
letter)  as  long  as  I  lire  in  so  civil  and  noble  a 
Ihmily.  Howbll 

If  by  the  poor  measures  and  proporttons  of  a 
man  we  may  take  an  estimate  of  this  great  action 
(oar  Saviour's  coming  in  the  flesh),  we  shall  quick- 
ly find  bow  irksome  it  is  to  flesh  and  blood  "to 
have  been  happy,**  to  descend  some  steps  lower, 
to  exchange  the  estate  of  a  prince  for  that  of  a 
ptttsoML  South. 

As  thus  the  snows  arise,  and  fool  and  fierce 
All  winter  drives  along  the  darken 'd  air, 
In  his  own  loose  revolving  fields  the  twain 
Dlsastered  stands.  Thomsow. 

The  laboring  h4ind  his  oxen  shall  dli^oin. 

DRTOBir. 

In  arguing  too  the  parson  own'd  his  skill, 

For  e*en  though  vanquish'd  he  could  argue  BtUl ; 

While  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering 

sound 
Amas*d  the  gazing  rutUett  rang'd  around. 

GoLDamTH. 

Th'  astonish'd  mother  finds  a  vacant  nest. 
By  the  hard  hand  of  unrelenting  clowns 
Robb'd.  Thomson. 

COUFLE,  PAIK,  BRACE. 

COUPLE,  in  French  coujpiU^  comes  from 
the  Latin  ooputoy  to  join  or  tie  togeth- 
er, copula^  in  Hebrew  ccibd^  a  rope  or  a 
shackle,  signifying  things  tied  together ; 
and  as  two  things  are  with  most  conven- 
ience bound  together,  it  has  by  custom 
been  confined  to  this  number.  PAIK, 
in  French  pairc^  Latin />ar,  equal,  signifies 
things  that  are  equal,  which  can  with 
propriety  be  said  only  of  two  things  with 
regard  to  each  other.    BRACE^from  the 


French  hrcu^  arm,  signifies  things  locked 
together  after  the  manner  of  the  folded 
arms,  which  on  that  account  are  confined 
to  the  number  of  two. 

From  the  above  illustration  of  these 
terms,  it  is  cl<Mir  that  the  number  of  two, 
which  is  included  in  all  of  them,  is,  with 
regard  to  the  first,  entirely  arbitrary; 
that  with  regard  to  the  second,  it  arises 
from  the  nature  of  the  junction;  and 
with  regard  to  the  third,  it  arises  alto- 
gether from  the  nature  of  the  objects : 
couplet  and  hraeee  are  made  by  coupling 
and  bracing  ;  pairs  are  either  so  of  them- 
selves, or  are  made  so  by  others :  eov^plm 
and  braces  always  require  a  junction  in 
order  to  make  them  complete ;  pairs  re- 
quire similarity  only  to  make  them  what 
they  are :  couplee  are  joined  by  a  foreign 
tie ;  even  the  being  in  company  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  couple;  braces  are  pro- 
duced by  a  close  junction,  or  what  is 
supposed  to  be  so,  which  requires  them 
to  go  together.  Couple  is  applied  to  ob- 
jects generally. 

In  the  midst  of  these  sorrows  which  I  had  in 
my  heart,  methought  there  passed  by  me  a 
ooti^  of  Goachee  with  purple  liveries. 


Pair  is  applied  to  things  that  natural- 
ly go  in  pairs. 

Six  wings  he  wore,  to  shade 
His  lineaments  divine ;  the  pair  that  clad 
Each  shoulder  broad,  came  mantling  o'er  bis 

breast 
With  regal  ornament.  Miltoii. 

Brace  is  applied  to  particular  things, 
either  themselves  joined  together  or 
serving  to  join  others  together ;  as  birds 
that  are  shot  and  are  usually  linked  to- 
gether are  termed  a  brace;  whence  in 
poetry  the  term  is  applied  to  animals  or 
other  objects  in  a  close  state  of  junction. 

First  hunter  then,  pursued  a  gentle  brae^^ 
Goodliest  of  all  the  forest,  hart  and  hind. 

MlLTiW. 

Couple  is  applied  to  persons  of  different 
sei  who  are  bound  to  each  other  by  the 
ties  of  affection  or  by  the  marriage  tie. 

Scarce  any  conple  comes  together,  but  their 
nuptials  are  declared  in  the  newspaper  with  en- 
comiums on  each  party.  Johmboh. 

Pair  is  also  applied  to  persons  simi- 
larly situated,  but  refers  more  to  the 
moral   tie   from  similarity   of  feeling; 
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whence  the  newly-married  couj^  is  in  or- 
dinary discourse  called  the  happy  pair. 

Toar  fortune,  happy  pair^  already  made, 
Leaves  you  no  farther  wUh.  Dbtden. 

Fair  is  applied  to  persons  in  no  other 
connection,  and  brace  never  except  in  the 
burlesque  style. 

Dear  Sheridan  I  a  gentle  pair 

(>r  Oaulstown  lads  (for  such  they  are), 

Besides  a  hracs  of  ^rave  divines. 

Adore  the  smoothness  of  your  lines.         Swin. 

COURAGE,  FORTITUDE,  RESOLUTION. 

COURAGE,  v.^ravCT-j^.  FORTITUDE, 
in  French  foHiiude,  Latin  fartitudo,  is 
the  abstract  noun  from  fortis^  strong. 
RESOLUTION,  from  the  verb  reiolve, 
marks  the  act  of  resolving^  or  the  state 
of  being  resolved. 

Courage  respects  action, /or<«/Mcfc  re- 
spects passion:  a  man  has  courage  to 
meet  danger,  and  fortitude  to  endure 
pain.  Courage  is  that  power  of  the 
mind  which  bears  up  against  the  evil 
that  is  in  prospect;  fortitude  is  that 
power  which  endures  the  pain  that  is 
felt:  the  man  of  courage  goes  with  the 
same  coolness  to  the  mouth  of  the  can- 
non, as  the  man  of  fortitude  undergoes 
the  amputation  of  a  limb.  Horatius 
Codes  displayed  his  courage  in  defend- 
ing a  bridge  against  the  whole  army  of 
the  Etruscans:  Caius  Mutius  displayed 
no  less  fortitude  when  he  thrust  his  hand 
into  the  fire  in  the  presence  of  King  Por- 
sena,  and  awed  him  as  much  by  his  lan- 
guage as  his  action. 

Courage  seems  to  be  more  of  a  manly 
virtue ;  fortitude  is  more  distinguishable 
as  a  feminine  virtue:  the  former  is  at 
least  most  adapted  to  the  male  sex,  who 
are  called  upon  to  act,  and  the  latter  to 
the  females,  who  are  obliged  to  endure : 
a  man  without  courage  would  be  as  ill 
prepared  to  discharge  his  duty  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  world,  as  a  woman 
without  fortititde  would  be  to  support 
herself  under  the  complicated  trials  of 
{x>dy  and  mind  with  which  she  is  liable 
to  be  assailed. 

What  can  be  more  honorable  than  to  have 
courage  enoagh  to  execute  the  commands  of 
reason  and  conscience  ?  Collier. 

With  wonted  fortitude  she  bore  the  smart, 
And  not  a  groan  confess'd  her  burning  heart. 

Gat. 


Retoiution  is  a  minor  species  of  eoiir. 
age^  or  it  is  courage  in  the  minor  concema 
of  life:  courage  comprehends  under  it 
a  spirit  to  advance;  retolution  simply 
marks  the  will  not  to  recede :  we  require 
courage  to  bear  down  all  the  obstacles 
which  oppose  themselves  to  us;  we  re- 
quire rdohUion  not  to  yield  to  the  first 
difficulties  that  offer. 

Depending  more  upon  his  eowrage  than 
strength,  he  had  a  great  mind  to  venture  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy's  fleet  Camdkn. 

The  unnsnal  extension  of  my  mnscles  on  tblr 
occasion  made  my  tece  ache  to  snch  a  degre«r, 
that  nothing  but  an  invincible  renolution  and 
perseverance  could  have  prevented  me  flrom  ikll- 
ing  back  to  my  monosyllables.  Addison. 

COURSE,  RACE,  PASSAGE. 

COURSE,  from  eurro,  to  run,  signifies 
either  the  act  of  running,  or  the  space 
run  over.  RACE,  from  run,  signifies  the 
same  act.  PASSAGE,  from  to  paw,  sig- 
nifies either  the  act  of  passing  or  the 
space  passed  over. 

Course  and  race  as  acts  imply  the  act 
of  walking  or  running;  passage  the  act 
of  passing  or  going  generally :  as  swift 
in  the  course,  to  win  the  race^  to  be  lost 
in  the  passage.  The  course  in  this  case 
may  be  the  act  of  one  alone ;  the  race  is 
always  the  act  of  one  in  competition  with 
others. 

Him  neither  rocks  can  crush,  nor  steel  can  wound. 
When  AJax  fell  not  on  th' ensanguined  ground; 
In  standing  flght  he  mates  Achilles*  force, 
Exceird  alone  in  swiftness  in  the  course.    Popa. 

The  moment  before  starting,  the  street  ap- 
peared foil  of  people ;  nor  did  we  conceive  how 
the  race  could  possibly  be  performed. 

Bbtdokx. 

Between  his  shoulders  pierc'd  the  following  dart. 
And  held  its  passage  through  the  panting  heart 

Pope. 

In  the  sense  of  the  space  gone  over, 
course  is  to  be  compared  with  passage  in 
the  proper  application,  and  with  race  in 
the  improper.  The  course  is  the  direction 
taken  or  chosen  by  any  object,  and  ap- 
plies to  persons  or  things  personified ;  as 
a  person  pursues  a  course. 

So  Mars  omnipotent  invades  the  plain 
(The  wide  destroyer  of  the  race  of  man); 
Terror,  his  best  loved  son,  attends  his  course, 
ArmM  with  stem  boldness,  and  enormons  force. 

Popa. 
Or  a  river  takes  a  courtm. 
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BQt  If  with  Ixtys  and  daniB  tbey  stiivt  to  force 
His  channel  to  a  new  and  narrow  oourge^ 
Ko  longer  then  within  his  banks  he  dwells. 

Dbmhax. 

Patsage  is  the  way  either  through  or 
over  an  object,  and  applies  only  to  inan- 
imate objects. 

Direct  against  which  open'd  from  beneath. 

Just  o'er  the  bliaslnl  seat  of  paradise, 

A  pauage  down  to  earth,  a  passage  wide. 

KiLTOK. 

Course,  in  the  moral  applicaUon,  sig- 
nifies the  direction  taken  in  the  business 
of  life;  as  to  pursue  a  right  or  wrong 
co9ir9e. 

At  the  first  fatal  opening  of  this  contest,  the 
wisest  course  seemed  to  be  to  put  an  end  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  immediate  causes  of  Uie  dis- 
pute. BURKB. 

The  raee  is  that  course  of  life  which  a 
person  is  supposed  to  run  with  others  to- 
ward a  certain  object.  It  is  used  mostly 
in  the  spiritual  sense. 

Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race^ 
Mot  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change  liis 
Goldsmith. 


COURTEOUS,  COMPLAISANT,  COURTLY. 

COURTEOUS,  from  court,  denotes 
properly  belonging  to  a  court,  and  by  a 
natural  extension  of  the  sense,  suitable 
to  a  court,  COMPLAISANT,  v.  Com- 
plaisance. 

Courieofis  in  one  respect  comprehends 
in  it  more  than  complaisant ;  it  includes 
the  manner  as  well  as  the  action;  it  is, 
properly  speaking,  polished  complaisance: 
on  the  other  hand,  complaisance  includes 
more  of  the  disposition  in  it  than  cour- 
teoumess;  it  has  less  of  the  polish,  but 
more  of  the  reality  of  kindness.  Cour- 
teousness  displays  itself  in  the  address  and 
manners ;  complaisance  in  direct  good  of- 
fices: eourteousness  is  practised  between 
strangers ;  complaisance  among  friends. 

His  business  was  to  be  indiscriminately  cour- 
teous and  obseqoions  to  all  men,  to  appear  much 
abroad  and  in  public  places,  to  increase  his  ac- 
quaintance. Hawkins. 

To  comply  with  the  notions  of  mankind  is  in 
M>me  degree  the  duty  of  a  social  being,  because 
by  compliance  only  he  can  please,  and  by  pleasing 
only  he  ean  become  useful ;  but  as  the  end  is  not 
to  be  lost  for  the  sake  of  the  moans,  we  are  not 
to  gire  up  virtue  for  complaisance.     Johkson. 

COURTLY,  though  derived  from  the 
Mime  word  (IS  eourteout,  is  in  some  de- 


gree opposed  to  it  in  point  of  sense ;  it 
denotes  a  likeness  to  a  court,  but  not  a 
likeness  which  is  favorable :  courtly  is  to 
courteous  as  the  form  to  the  reality ;  the 
courtly  consists  of  the  exterior  only,  the 
latter  of  the  exterior  combined  with  the 
spirit ;  the  former,  therefore,  seems  to 
convey  the  idea  of  insincerity  when  con- 
trasted with  the  latter,  which  must  nec- 
essarily suppose  the  contrary :  a  courtly 
demeanor,  or  a  ctmrfi^-like  demeanor, 
may  be  suitable  on  certain  occasions; 
but  a  courteous  demeanor  is  always  de- 
sirable. 

We  cann<A  omit  to  observe  this  courtly  (shall 
I  call  it  ?)  or  good  quality  in  him,  that  he  was 
courteous,  and  did  seem  to  study  to  oblige. 

Ststpb. 

Courtly  may  likewise  be  employed  in 
relation  to  things,  as  belonging  to  a  court ; 
but  courteous  has  always  respect  to  per- 
sons :  we  may  speak  of  a  courtly  style, 
or  courtly  grandeur ;  but  we  always  speak 
of  courteous  behavior,  courteous  language, 
and  the  like. 

Yes,  I  know 
He  had  a  troublesome  old-faahion'd  way 
Of  shocking  courtly  ears  with  horrid  truth. 

THOxsoir. 

CREDIT,  FAVOR,  INFLUENCE. 

CREDIT,  from  the  Latin  crecUtus,  par- 
ticiple of  credo,  to  believe  or  trust,  marks 
the  state  of  being  believed  or  trusted. 
FAVOR,  from  the  Latin  faveo,  and  prob- 
ably/at-^n*,  a  honey-comb,  marks  an  agree- 
able or  pleasant  state  of  feeling  toward 
an  object.  INFLUENCE,  in  French  in- 
fluence,  Latin  in/luentia,  from  injluo,  to 
flow  upon,  marks  the  state  or  power  of 
acting  upon  any  object  so  as  to  direct  or 
move  it. 

These  terms  mark  the  state  we  stand 
in  with  regard  to  others  as  flowing  out  of 
their  sentiments  toward  ourselves:  credU 
arises  out  of  esteem ;  favor  out  ot  goou- 
wlll  or  affection ;  infiuence  out  of  either 
credit  or  favor,  or  external  circumstances : 
credit  depends  altogether  on  personal  mer- 
it, real  or  supposed  ;  favor  may  depend 
on  the  caprice  of  him  who  bestows  it. 
The  credit  which  we  have  with  others  is 
marked  by  their  confidence  in  our  judg- 
ment ;  by  their  disposidon  to  submit  to 
our  decisions ;  by  their  reliance  on  our 
veracity,  or  assent  to  our  opinions :  the 
favor  we  have  with  others  is  marked  by 
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their  readiness  to  comply  with  our  wishes ; 
their  subserviency  to  our  views ;  attach- 
ment to  our  society :  men  of  talent  are 
ambitious  to  gain  credit  with  their  sov- 
ereigns by  the  superiority  of  their  coun- 
sel :  weak  men  or  men  of  ordinary  pow- 
ers are  contented  with  being  the  favoritef 
of  princes,  and  enjoying  their  patronage 
and  protection.  CredU  redounds  to  the 
honor  of  the  individual,  and  stimulates 
him  to  noble  exertions;  it  is  beneficial 
in  its  results  to  all  mankind,  individual- 
ly or  collectively :  favor  redounds  to  the 
personal  advantage,  the  selfish  gratifica- 
tion of  the  individual ;  it  is  apt  to  inflame 
pride  and  provoke  jealousy. 

No  man  had  eredit  enooffh  with  him  to  cor- 
rupt him  to  potot  of  loyalty  to  the  king,  while  he 
thought  himaelf  wise  enough  to  know  what  trea- 
•on  was.  CLAmsKSoif. 

I  hare  not  the  least  pnrpoee  of  ondervaloing 
his  good  parts  and  (pialities  when  I  say  that  his 
Urst  totrodaction  intofawtr  was  solely  from  the 
handsomeness  of  his  person.  Clabshiwn. 

CredU  and  favor  are  the  gifts  of  oth- 
ers ;  infiuenee  is  a  possession  which  we 
derive  from  dieumstances :  there  will  al- 
ways be  injitimce  where  there  is  credit  or 
favor,  but  it  may  exist  independently  of 
either:  we  have  credit  and/ovor  for  our- 
selves; we  exert  ir^umee  over  others: 
credit  and  favor  serve  one*s  own  pur- 
poses ;  it^'uence  is  employed  in  directing 
others:  weak  people  easily  give  their 
credit,  or  bestow  their /avor,  by  which  an 
infiumce  is  gained  over  them  to  bend 
them  to  the  will  of  others ;  the  injluenee 
itself  may  be  good  or  bad,  according  to 
the  views  of  the  person  by  whom  it  is  ex- 
erted. 

Truth  itself  shall  lose  its  credU,  if  deliverad 
by  a  person  that  has  none.  Sooth. 

Halifiuc,  thinking  this  a  lucky  opportunity  of 
securing  immortality,  made  some  advances  cX  fa- 
vor and  some  overtures  of  advantage  to  Fope, 
which  he  seenu  to  have  received  with  snllen  cold- 
ness. JOHNSOM. 

What  motive  oould  induce  Murray  to  murder 
a  prince  without  capacity,  without  followers,  with- 
sut  inft-umee  over  the  nobles,  whom  the  queen, 
by  her  neglect,  had  reduced  to  the  lowest  state 
»f  contempt? 


CRIlffEy  VICE,  81N. 

CRIME,  in  Latin  crimen,  Greek  cpifia, 
signifies  a  judgment,  sentence,  or  punish- 
ment ;  and  also  the  cause  of  the  sentence 
pr  punishment,  in  which  latter  sense  it  is 


here  taken.  VICE,  in  Latin  vt^iim,  from 
viio,  to  avoid,  signifies  that  which  ought 
to  be  avoided.  SIN,  in  Saxon  eynm/e,  Swed- 
ish gynd,  German  mmde,  old  German  nm- 
to,  «ufilo,  etc,  like  the  Latin  mmia,  Greek 
tfivrifC)  from  mv«#,  to  hurt,  signifies  the 
thing  that  hurts ;  tin  being  of  all  things 
the  most  hurtful 

A  crime  is  a  Bodai  offence ;  a  vice  is  a 
personal  offence :  every  action  which  does 
injury  to  others,  either  individually  or 
collectively,  is  a  crime;  that  which  does 
injury  to  ourselves  is  a  vtos.  Crimie  con- 
sists in  a  violation  of  human  laws ;  vice 
m  a  violation  of  the  moral  law ;  mn  in  a 
violation  of  the  Divine  law :  sm,  there- 
fore, comprehends  both  crime  and  vice; 
but  there  are  many  tine  which  are  not 
crimn  nor  vieee :  crimes  are  tried  before  a 
human  court,  and  punished  agreeably  to 
the  sentence  of  the  judge ;  vieee  and  time 
are  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
conscience;  the  former  are  punished  in 
this  world,  the  latter  will  be  punished  in 
the  world  to  come,  by  the  sentence  of  the 
Almighty:  treason  is  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  crimes  ;  drunkenness  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  vices  ;  religious  hypocrisy 
one  of  the  most  heinous  sins. 

The  most  Ignorant  heathen  knows  and  feels 
that,  when  he  has  committed  an  ai\Jost  or  cmel 
action,  he  has  committed  a  crime  and  deaervea 
punishment.  Bla.ir. 

If  a  man  makes  his  vices  public,  though  they 
be  such  as  seem  principally  to  affect  himself  (as 
drunkenness  or  the  like),  they  then  become,  by 
the  bad  example  they  set,  of  pernicious  effects  to 
society.  Blackstonb. 

Every  single  gross  act  of  tin  is  much  the  same 
thing  to  the  consdenoe  that  a  great  blow  or  fall 
is  to  the  bead ;  it  stuns  and  bereaves  it  of  all  use 
of  Its  senses  for  a  time.  Socm. 

CRIME,  MISDEMEANOR. 

CRIME,  V.  Crime.  MISDEMEANOR 
signifies  literally  a  wrong  demeanor. 

The  former  of  these  terms  is  to  the 
latter  as  the  genus  to  the  species :  a  mis- 
demeanor is  in  the  technical  sense  a  mi- 
nor crime.  Housebreaking  is  under  all 
circumstances  a  crime;  but  shoplifting 
or  pilfering  amounts  only  to  a  misde- 
meanor. Corporal  punishments  are  most 
commonly  annexed  to  crimes  ;  pecuniary 
punishments  frequently  to  misdemeanors. 
In  the  vulgar  use  of  these  terms,  misde- 
meanor is  moreover  distinguished  from 
crime  by  not  always  signifying  a  violin 
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tlon  of  public  law,  but  only  of  priTate 
morals;  in  which  sense  the  former  term 
implies  what  is  done  against  the  state, 
and  the  latter  that  which  offends  indi- 
▼idnals  or  small  communities. 

No  orifM  of  thine  our  pKoent  laiferlngi  drawi, 
Not  thon,  but  Hearen't  dlspotliig  will  the  canae. 

Pora. 
I  mention  thii  tar  the  aeke  of  Berenl  nmd 
sqnires,  whoee  reading  does  not  rise  lo  high  as 
to  "  the  preaent  atate  of  England,"  and  who  are 
often  apt  to  naorp  that  precedency  which  hj  the 
lawa  of  their  oonntry  ia  not  doe  to  them.  Their 
want  of  learning,  which  haa  planted  them  in  this 
itation,  may  In  aome  meaaore  excoae  their  mU- 
dwitanar,  Adduom. 

CRIBflNAL,  GUILTY. 

CRIMINAL,  from  crime,  signifies  be- 
longing  or  relating  to  a  crime,  GUILTY, 
from  Sftdli^  signifies  having  guili :  gwU 
oomes  from  the  German  gJun,  to  pay, 
and  gdL^  a  fine,  debt 

CrinUnal  respects  the  character  of  the 
offence ;  auUty  respects  the  fact  of  com- 
mitting the  offence.  The  mmtno/tfy  of 
a  person  is  estimated  by  all  the  circum- 
stances of  his  conduct  which  present 
themselves  to  observation ;  his  guiU  re- 
quires to  be  proved  by  evidence.  The 
criawhaUitf  is  not  a  matter  of  inquiry,  but 
of  judgment;  the  p»ilt  is  often  doubtful, 
if  not  positively  concealed.  The  high- 
er the  rank  of  a  person,  the  greater  his 
crimmality  if  he  does  not  observe  an  up- 
right and  irreproachable  conduct:  where 
a  number  of  individuals  are  concerned 
in  any  unlawful  proceeding,  the  difficulty 
of  attaching  the  guUt  to  the  real  offender 
is  greatly  increased. 

Howerer  eriminal  they  may  be  with  regard 
to  society  In  general,  yet  with  reapect  to  one  an- 
other, and  to  OTery  person  to  whom  they  have 
once  professed  it,  they  have  ever  maintained  the 
roost  onshaken  fidelity.  Bbtdoihi. 

OuU*   hears    appallM    with   deeply  troubled 

thooght; 
And  yet  not  always  on  the  ffuMy  head 
Descends  the  fated  flash.  Thomson. 

Criminal  may  be  applied  as  an  epithet 
either  to  the  person  or  that  which  is 
personal ;  guilty  is  properly  applied  only 
to  the  person :  a  person,  or  his  actions, 
looks,  thoughts,  intentions,  may  be  erimu 
wal:  the  person  himself  is  gmlty  of  what- 
ever he  actually  commits.  What  is  crtm- 
iiuU  is  against  good  morals ;  but  a  per- 
son may  be  guiliy  of  trivial  errors  in  in- 
different matters. 


Trne  modesty  avoids  ereryttilng  that  Is  orifiu 
inal;  fiUse  modesty  everything  that  to  onfhah- 
ionable.'  Aonnoti. 

It  la  hia  praise  that  he  la  never  ^»y  of  thooe 
fSaolts  as  a  writer  which  he  lays  to  the  charge  of 
others.  Cowrn. 

CRIMINAL,  CTJLPBIT,  BIALEFACTOR, 
FBLON,  OONVICT. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  for  a 
public  offender;  but  the  first  conveys  no 
more  than  this  general  idea;  while  the 
others  comprehend  some  accessory  idea 
in  their  signification.  CRIMINAL  (v. 
Criminal^  ^niUy)  is  a  general  term,  and 
the  rest  are  properly  species  of  miTii- 
noZt.  CULPRIT,  from  the  Latin  culpa 
and  prtkengm,  taken  in  a  fault,  signifies 
the  criminal  who  is  directly  charged  with 
his  offence.  MALEFACTOR,  compound- 
ed of  the  Latin  terms  maU  and  fador, 
signifies  an  evil-doer,  that  is,  one  who 
does  evil,  in  distinction  from  him  who 
does  good.  FELON,  from  fdony,  in  Lat- 
in  fttomOy  a  capital  mme,  comes  either 
from  the  Greek  ftiKiavvQ^  an  imposture, 
because  fraud  and  villany  are  the  prom- 
inent features  of  every  capital  offence, 
or  from/«2,  gall,  to  denote  the  malignity 
of  the  offence.  CONVICT,  in  Latin  am^ 
vietuBy  participle  of  convinco,  to  convince 
or  prove,  signifies  one  proved  or  found 
guilty. 

When  we  wish  to  speak  in  general  of 
those  who  by  offences  against  the  laws 
or  regulations  of  society  have  exposed 
themselves  to  punishment,  we  denominate 
them  criminaU:  when  we  consider  them 
as  already  brought  before  a  tribunal,  we 
call  them  culjjriis:  when  we  consider 
them  in  regard  to  the  moral  turpitude  of 
their  character,  as  the  promoters  of  evil 
rather  than  of  good,  we  entitle  them  male- 
factors: when  we  consider  them  as  of- 
fending by  the  grosser  violations  of  the 
law,  they  are  termed  fehns :  when  we 
consider  them  as  already  under  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law,  we  denominate  them 
convicts.  The  punishments  inflicted  on 
criminals  vary  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  crimes  and  the  spirit  of  the  laws 
by  which  they  are  judged :  a  guilty  con- 
science will  give  a  man  the  air  of  a  cut- 
prii  in  the  presence  of  those  who  have 
not  authority  to  be  either  his  accusers 
or  judges ;  it  gratified  the  malice  of  the 
Jews  to  cause  our  blessed  Saviour  to  b« 
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crucified  between  two  malefadon:  it  ia 
an  important  regulation  in  the  internal 
economy  of  a  prison  to  have/«/o»k«  kept 
distinct  from  each  other,  particularly  if 
their  crimes  are  of  an  atrocious  nature : 
it  has  not  unfrequently  happened  that, 
when  the  sentence  of  the  law  has  placed 
ronvieU  in  the  lowest  state  of  degrada- 
tion, thdr  characters  have  undergone  so 
entire  a  reformation  as  to  enable  them 
to  attain  a  higher  pitch  of  elevation  than 
they  had  ever  enjoyed  before. 

If  I  attack  the  vkious,  I  shall  only  set  upon 
them  in  a  body,  and  will  not  be  projoked,  by  the 
worst  nsace  I  can  receive  from  others,  to  make 
an  example  of  any  parUcolar  erimtnal. 

ADD180N. 

The  jary  then  withdrew  a  moment. 
As  if  on  weighty  points  to  comment, 
And,  right  or  wrong,  resolv'd  to  save  her, 
They  gave  a  verdict  in  her  favor. 
The  eulprit,  by  escape  grown  bold, 
Pilfers  alike  from  young  and  old.  moobe. 

For  this  the  maUfaelor  goat  was  laid 
On  Bacchus'  altar,  and  his  forfeit  paid.  Drtdbn. 
He  (Earl  Ferrers)  expressed  some  displeasure 
at  being  executed  as  a  common  felon,  exposed 
to  the  eyes  of  such  a  multitude.  SatoixErr.  ^ 

Attendance  none  shall  need,  nor  train,  where  none 
Are  to  behold  the  judgment,  bat  the  judged  ; 
Those  two :  the  third  best  absent  is  condemn  d 
Convict  by  flight,  and  rebel  to  all  law ; 
Convktloa  to  the  serpent  none  belongs.  Milton. 

CRITERION,  STANDARD. 

CRITERION,  in  Greek  cptnjpiov,  from 
c|9iv4i»,  to  judge,  signifies  the  mark  or  rule 
by  which  one  may  judge.  STANDARD, 
from  the  verb  to  tttand,  signifies  the  point 
at  which  one  must  standi  or  beyond  which 
one  must  not  go. 

The  criterion  is  employed  only  in  mat- 
ters of  judgment ;  the  standard  is  used 
in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  The 
former  serves  for  determining  the  char- 
acters and  qualities  of  things ;  the  latter 
for  defining  quantity  and  measure.  The 
language  and  manners  of  a  person  are 
the  best  criterioti  for  forming  an  esti- 
mate of  h\s  station  and  education.  In 
order  to  produce  a  uniformity  in  the  mer- 
cantile transactions  of  mankind  one  with 
another,  it  is  the  custom  of  goveniment 
to  fix  a  certain  standard  for  the  regula- 
tion of  coins,  weights,  and  measures. 

But  have  we  then  no  law  besides  onr  will, 
No  just  erii&rian  flx'd  to  good  or  ill  ? 
As  well  at  noon  we  may  obstruct  our  sight. 
Then  doubt  if  such  a  thing  exists  as  light.  , 

Jemtks.  , 


Who  would  insure  a  tender  and  deUcate  tenia 
of  honor  to  beat  almost  with  the  first  poise  of 
the  heart,  when  no  man  could  know  what  wouM 
lie  the  test  of  honor  in  a  nation  cootinoaUy  vary* 
ing  the  standard  of  its  coin  ?  Bubkb. 

The  word  standard  may  likewise  be 
used  figuratively  in  the  same  sense.  The 
Bible  is  a  standard  of  excellence  both 
in  morals  and  religion,  which  cannot  be 
too  closely  followed.  It  is  impossible  to 
have  the  same  standard  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  because  all  our  performances 
fall  short  of  perfection,  and  will  admit 
of  improvement 

Rate  not  the  extension  of  the  human  mind 

By  the  plebeian  standard  of  mankind.  Jbktki. 

CRUEL,  INHUMAN,  BARBAROUS, 
BRUTAL,  SAVAGE. 

CRUEL,  from  the  Latin  cruddis  and 
crudus,  raw,  rough,  or  untutored;  IN- 
HUMAN,  compounded  of  the  privative  in 
and  hwnany  signifies  not  human ;  BAR- 
BAROUS, from  the  Greek  fiap^oc, 
rude  or  unsettled — all  mark  a  d^ree  of 
bad  feeling  which  is  uncontrolled  by  cult- 
ure or  refinement  BRUTAL,  signifying 
like  the  bruU;  and  SAVAGE,  from  the 
Latin  soetms,  fierce,  and  the  Hebrew  laaal, 
a  wolf,  mark  a  still  stronger  degree  of 
this  bad  passion. 

Cruel  is  the  most  familiar  and  the 
least  powerful  epithet  of  all  these  terms; 
it  designates  the  ordinary  propensity 
which,  if  not  overpowered  by  a  better 
principle,  will  invariably  show  itself  by 
the  desire  of  inflicting  positive  pain  on 
others,  or  abridging  their  comfort:  inhu- 
man and  barbarous  are  higher  d^rees  of 
crudty;  brtUal  and  savage  rise  so  much 
in  degree  above  the  rest  as  almost  to  par- 
Uke  of  another  nature.  A  child  gives 
early  symptoms  of  his  natural  crudty  by 
his  ill-treatment  of  animals ;  but  we  do 
not  speak  of  his  inhumanity,  because 
this  is  a  term  confined  to  men,  and  more 
properly  to  their  treatment  of  their  own 
species,  although  extended  in  its  sense  tc 
their  treatment  of  the  brutes:  barbarity 
is  but  too  common  among  children  and 
persons  of  riper  years.  A  person  is  crud 
who  neglects  the  creature  he  should  pro- 
tect and  take  care  of;  he  is  inhuman  if 
he  withhold  from  him  the  common  marks 
of  tenderness  or  kindness  which  are  to 
be  expected  from  one  human  being  to 
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another ;  he  is  barbarcut  if  he  find  amuse- 
ment in  inflicting  pain ;  he  is  brutal  or 
»av€tg4  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
aggravation  which  accompany  the  act  of 
torturing. 

Mow  be  thy  rage,  thy  fital  rege  resign'd ; 
A  ctrual  heart  ill  salts  a  manly  mind.         Popb. 
Relentless  love  the  crutl  mother  led, 
The  blood  of  her  unhappy  babes  to  shed  ; 
Love  tent  the  sword,  the  mother  stmck  the  blow. 
Inhuman  she,  but  more  inhvman  thoa. 

pKTDBM. 

I  have  found  out  a  gilt  for  my  fair, 
1  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  breed, 

But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear, 
She  will  say  twas  a  harharouH  deed. 

SHBNarONE. 

Tlie  play  was  acted  at  the  other  theatre,  and 
the  brutal  petulance  of  Gibber  was  confuted, 
though  perhaps  not  shamed,  by  general  applause. 

Johnson. 
Brothers  by  brothers'  impious  hands  are  slain ! 
Mistaken  teal,  bow  tavags  is  thy  reign  I 

Jbwins. 

TO  CRY,  WEEP. 

Am  outward  indication  of  pain  is  ex- 
pressed by  both  these  terms,  but  CRY 
(v.  To  call)  comprehends  an  audible  ex- 
pression accompanied  with  tears  or  oth- 
erwise. WEEP,  in  low  German  wapm, 
is  a  Tariation  of  tohinA,  which  is  an  ono- 
matopoeia, and  simply  indicates  the  shed- 
ding of  tears.  Crying  arises  from  an 
impatience  in  suffering  corporeal  pains ; 
children  and  weak  people  commonly  cry  : 
weqnng  is  occasioned  by  mental  grief ; 
the  wisest  and  best  of  men  will  not  dis- 
dain sometimes  to  weep.  Crying  is  i\& 
elfish  as  it  is  weak ;  it  serves  to  relieve 
the  pain  of  the  Individual  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  hearer ;  weeping^  when  called 
forth  by  others'  sorrows,  is  an  infirmi- 
ty which  no  man  could  wish  to  be  with- 
out :  as  an  expression  of  generous  sym- 
pathy, it  affords  essential  relief  to  the 
sufferer. 

The  babe  clung  oryinff  to  his  nurse's  breast. 
Scared  at  the  dauiing  helm  and  nodding  crest. 

Pops. 
rhy  Beclor,  wrapt  in  everlasting  sleep. 
Shall  neither  hear  thee  sigh,  nor  see  thee  ice4>p. 

Pope. 

TO  CRT,  SCREAM,  SHRIEK. 

To  CRY  (v.  To  call)  indicates  the  ut- 
teranee  of  an  articulate  or  an  inarticu- 
late sound.  SCREAK,  which  is  a  varia- 
tion of  cry,  is  a  species  of  crying  in  the 
flr»t  sense  of  the  word;  and  SHRIEK, 


which  is  the  same,  is  a  species  of  crym0 
in  its  latter  sense.  Crying  is  an  ordina- 
ry mode  of  loud  utterance  resorted  to  on 
common  occasions ;  one  met  in  order  to 
be  heard:  screaming  is  an  intemperate 
mode  of  crying,  resorted  to  from  an  im- 
patient desire  to  be  heard,  or  from  a 
vehemence  of  feeling.  People  scream  to 
deaf  people  from  the  mistaken  idea  of 
making  themselves  heard;  whereas  a 
distinct  articulation  will  always  be  more 
efficacious.  It  is  frequently  necessary 
to  cry  when  we  cannot  render  ourselves 
audible  by  any  other  means;  but  it  is 
never  necessary  or  proper  to  scream. 
Shriek  nuiy  be  compared  with  cry  and 
scream,  as  expressions  of  pain;  in  this 
case  to  shriek  is  more  than  to  cry,  and 
less  than  to  scream.  They  both  signify 
to  cry  with  a  violent  effort  We  may 
cry  from  the  slightest  pain  or  inconven- 
ience ;  but  one  shrieks  or  scream*  only  on 
occasions  of  great  agony,  either  corpore- 
al or  mental.  A  child  cries  when  it  has 
hurt  its  finger ;  it  shrieks  in  the  moment 
of  terror  at  the  sight  of  a  frightful  ob- 
ject, or  screams  until  some  one  comes  to 
its  assistance. 

Like  a  thin  smoke  he  sees  the  spirit  fly, 
And  hears  a  feeble,  lamentable  ery.  Pope. 

Rapacioos  at  the  mother's  throat  they  fly. 
And  tear  the  screaming  infont  from  her  breast 
Thomson. 
The  house  is  fllPd  with  loud  laments  and  cries^ 
And  shrieks  of  women  rend  the  vaulted  throne. 

Dktpkn. 

CULPABLE,  FAULTY. 

CULPABLE,  in  Latin  cidpabilis,  comes 
from  culpa,  a  fault  or  blame,  signify- 
ing worthy  of  blame,  fit  to  be  blamed. 
FAULTY,  from  fauU,  signifies  having 
faulU. 

We  are  culpable  from  the  commission 
of  one  fault;  we  are  faulty  from  the 
number  of  faults:  culpable  is  a  relative 
term ;  faulty  is  absolute :  we  are  culpc^ 
ble  with  regard  to  a  superior  whose  in- 
tentions we  have  not  fulfilled;  we  are 
faulty  whenever  we  commit  any  fatdls. 
A  master  pronounces  his  servant  as  cul- 
pable for  not  having  attended  to  his  com- 
mands; an  indiffertnt  person  pronounces 
another  as  fauUy  whose  faults  have  come 
under  his  notice.  It  is  possible,  there- 
fore, to  be  faulty  without  being  culpabU^ 
but  not  vice  vcrs<K 
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In  tiM  oommon  biuineM  of  life  w«  find  tiM 
memorj  of  ono  Uko  that  of  another,  and  honest- 
I7  impute  omissiona  not  to  involrnitaiy  forget- 
AilneWi  bat  eulpabU  inattention.         Jobmooh. 

In  the  consideration  of  human  liCe  the  satiriat 
never  fells  upon  persons  who  are  not  glaringly 
fauliff.  Stulb. 

CULTIVATION,  CULTURE,  CIYIUZA- 
TION,  REFINEMENT. 

CULTIVATION,  from  the  Latin  cwftus, 
denotes  the  act  of  cuUivaiing^  or  state  of 
being  euUivaUd.  CULTURE,  from  cuL 
iiu,  signifies  the  state  only  of  being  euUi- 
voted,  CIVILIZATION  signifies  the  act 
of  cwUuingy  or  state  of  being  dvilited. 
REFINEMENT  denotes  the  act  of  refin- 
ingy  or  the  state  of  being  refined. 

CuUimUion  is  with  more  propriety  ap- 
plied to  the  thing  that  grows ;  cuUurt  to 
that  in  which  it  grows.  The  euUivatian 
ef  flowers  will  not  repay  the  labor  unless 
the  soil  be  prepared  by  proper  culture. 
In  the  same  manner,  when  speaking  fig- 
uratively, we  say  the  cultwatioft  of  any 
art  or  science:  the  eultivaiion  of  one's 
taste  or  inclination  may  be  said  to  con- 
tribute to  one's  own  skill  or  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  thing  itself ;  but  the  mind  re- 
quires culture  previously  to  this  particu- 
lar exertion  of  the  powers. 

NotwithsUnding  this  feculty  (of  taste)  must  be 
in  some  measure  bom  with  us,  there  are  Hereral 
methods  of  ouUiwUing  and  improving  it. 

Addison. 

But  tho'  Heav*n 
In  every  breast  has  sown  these  early  seeds 
Of  love  and  admiration,  yet  in  vain 
Without  feir  ctdhtre'i  kind  parental  aid. 

Akxnside. 

Civilization  is  the  first  stage  of  cuHiva. 
turn;  refifiemarU  is  the  last:  xte  civilize 
savages  by  divesting  them  of  their  rude- 
ness, and  giving  them  a  knowledge  of 
such  arts  as  are  requisite  for  civil  society ; 
we  cultivate  people  in  general  by  calling 
forth  their  powers  into  action  and  inde- 
pendent exertion ;  we  refine  them  by  the 
introduction  of  the  liberal  arts.  The  in- 
troduction of  Christianity  has  been  the 
best  means  of  civilizing  the  rudest  na- 
tions. The  adiivation  of  the  mind  in 
serious  pursuits  tends  to  refine  the  senti- 
ments without  debilitating  the  character ; 
but  the  cultivation  of  the  liberal  arts  may 
be  pursued  to  a  vicious  extent,  so  as  to 
Introduce  an  excessive  r^hement  of  feel- 


ing that  is  incompatible  with  real  manli 
ness. 

To  oMUae  the  rude  unpoUsh'd  world 
And  lay  it  under  the  restraint  of  laws, 
To  make  man  mild  and  sociable  to  man, 
To  cultivate  the  wild  licentious  savage 
With  wisdom,  discipline,  and  Ub*ral  arts,— 
Tb'  embellishments  of  life !  Virtues  like  these 
Make  hnnum  nature  shine.  Addisoh. 

Poetry  makes  a  prineipal  amusement  among 
unpolished  nations,  but  In  a  country  verging  to 
the  extremes  of  re/lfiemanf,  painting  and  music 
«oome  in  for  a  share.  GouMicrrB. 

CULTIVATION,  TILLAGE,  HUSBANDRY. 

CULTIY  ATION  has  a  much  more  com 
prehensive  meaning  than  either  tillaae  o\ 
husbandry.  TILLAGE  is  a  mode  of  cul- 
tivation that  extends  no  farther  than  the 
preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  seed ;  cultivation  includes  the 
whole  process  by  which  the  produce  of 
the  earth  is  brought  to  maturity.  We 
may  till  without  cultivating;  but  we  can- 
not cultivate^  as  far  as  respects  the  soil, 
without  tillage.  HUSBANDRY  is  more 
extensive  in  its  meaning  than  ^*^2a^,  but 
not  so  extensive  as  cuuivation.  lillage 
respects  the  act  only  of  tilling  the 
ground;  ku^ndry  is  employed  for  the 
office  of  cultivating  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. A  cultivator  is  a  general  term,  de- 
fined only  by  the  object  that  is  cultivated, 
as  the  cultivator  of  the  grape,  or  the 
olive ;  a  tiller  is  a  laborer  in  the  soil  that 
performs  the  office  for  another:  a  hw- 
bandman  is  a  humble  species  of  culHva 
for,  who  himself  performs  the  whole  of- 
fice of  cultivating  the  ground  for  domes- 
tic purposes. 

O  softly-iwelllng  hills 
On  which  the  power  of  ouUivaUon  lies, 
And  Joys  to  see  the  wonders  of  his  toil ! 

Thomson. 

These  principles  of  good  huebandry  ran 
through  his  (Hesiod's)  Mrork,  and  directed  him  to 
the  choice  of  HUaffe  and  merchandise  for  the 
subject  of  that  which  Is  the  meet  excellent  of 
them.  Dbydbk. 

We  find  an  image  of  the  two  sUtes,  the  con- 
templative and  the  active,  figured  out  in  the 
persons  of  Abel  and  Cain,  by  the  two  primitive 
trades,  that  of  the  shepherd  and  that  of  the  Ai<s- 
bandman.  Uacok 

CUNNING,  CRAFTY,  SUBTLE,  SLY, 
WILY. 

CUNNING,  r.^rt  CRAFTY  signifies 
having  era/if,  that  Is,  according  to  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word,  naving  a 
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knowledge  of  some  trade  or  art;  hence 
figuratiyelj  applied  to  the  character. 
8UDTLK,  in  French  ntUU,  and  Latin  tub- 
liHaf  thin,  from  sub  and  teUt^  a  thread 
drawn  to  be  fine ;  henoe  in  the  figurative 
8e:i8e  in  which  it  is  here  taken,  fine  or 
acute  in  thought  SLY  ia  in  all  proba- 
bilitf  connected  with  slow  and  sleek,  or 
imooth;  deliberation  and  smoothness  en- 
tering very  much  Into  the  sense  of  ify. 
WILT  signifies  disposed  to  wUe$  or  strat- 
aijeris. 

All  these  epithets  agree  m  expressing' 
an  aptitude  to  employ  peculiar  and  se- 
cret means  to  the  attainment  of  an  end ; 
they  differ  principally  in  the  secrecy  of 
the  means,  or  the  degree  of  drcumven- 
tion  that  is  employed.  The  cutminff  man 
shows  his  dexterity  simply  in  concealing ; 
this  requires  little  more  than  reser?^- 
ness  and  taciturnity:  the  era/fy  man 
goes  farther;  he  shapes  his  words  and 
actions  so  as  to  lull  suspicion :  hence  it 
is  that  a  child  may  be  cimmn^,  but  an 
okl  man  will  be  crafty:  a  wMU  man  has 
more  acutenees  of  mvention  than  either, 
and  all  his  schemes  are  hidden  by  a  veil 
that  is  impenetrable  to  common  obserra^ 
tion :  the  omnti^  man  looks  only  to  the 
ooncealment  of  an  immediate  object ;  the 
crafty  and  $MU  man  have  a  remote  ob- 
ject to  conceal :  thus  men  are  cwnming  in 
their  ordinary  concerns;  politicians  are 
crafty  mtkMe:  but  the  former  are  more 
so  as  to  the  end,  and  the  latter  as  to  the 
means.  A  man  is  eumning  and  crafty  by 
deeds ;  he  is  mMe  mostly  by  means  of 
words  alone,  or  words  and  actions  com- 
bined. Stytun  is  a  yulgar  kind  of  cun- 
ning; the  f/yman  soes  cautiously  and 
silently  to  work.  wUinen  is  a  species 
of  cumiing  or  Krafl^  applicable  only  to 
cases  of  attack  or  defence. 

Tbere  is  itiU  aaotber  Mcret  that  can  new  iUl 
if  70a  can  ODce  get  it  belteTed,  and  which  Is  often 
practiaed  Xxj  women  of  greater  eu/nning  than  Tir- 
t06 :  thU  to  to  change  aides  for  a  while  with  the 
lealoos  man,  and  to  tarn  hto  own  passion  upon 
^ilmselt  Addisom, 

Otmning  to  often  to  be  met  with  in  brutes 
tfaemselTes,  and  in  persons  who  are  but  the  few- 
est remores  trom  them.  AoDisoit. 

Ton  win  And  the  examples  to  be  Ifew  and  rare 
of  wicked,  unprinetpled  men  attaining  tatty  the 
aeoompltooment  of  their  crafty  designs. 

Blau. 

The  part  of  Ulysses,  In  Homer's  Odyssey,  to 
very  much  admired  Vy  Aristotle,  as  perplexing 


that  fable  with  very  agreeable  plots  and  intrica 
des,  not  only  by  the  many  adventares  in  his 
voyage  and  the  tnbtUty  of  hto  beluTior,  but  hy 
the  various  concealments  and  diacoverise  of  his 
person  in  several  parts  of  hto  poem.  Apmson. 
If  you  or  your  oorrespondent  had  consulted 
me  In  yonr  discourse  upon  the  eye,  I  could  have 
told  yon  that  the  eye  of  Leonora  to  tityty  watch- 
fhl  while  it  looks  negligent.  SraxLa. 

Implore  hto  aid ;  for  Proteus  only  known 
The  secret  cause  and  cure  of  all  thy  woes ; 
Bat  first  the  wUy  wixard  must  be  caught. 
For,  nnoonstraln'd,  he  nothing  telto  for  naught. 

Daman. 

TO  CUBE,  HEAL,  REMEDY. 

CURE,  in  Latin  euro,  signifies  to  take 
care  of,  that  is,  by  distinction,  to  take 
care  of  that  which  requires  particular 
care,  in  order  to  remove  an  evil  HEAL, 
in  German  AW2ot,  comes  from  heU,  whole, 
signifying  to  make  whole  that  which  is 
unsound.  REMEDY,  in  Latin  remediumy 
is  compounded  of  re  and  medeor,  to  cure 
or  heal,  which  comes  from  the  Greek 
fitldouai  and  Mif^io,  Media^  the  country 
which  contained  the  greatest  number  of 
healing  plants.  The  particle  re  is  here 
but  an  intensive. 

To  cure  is  employed  for  what  is  out  of 
order ;  to  heal  for  that  which  is  broken : 
diseases  are  cttr«(  wounds  are  Am^;  the 
former  is  a  complex,  the  latter  is  a  sim- 
ple process.  Whatever  requires  to  be 
cured  is  wrong  in  the  system ;  it  requires 
many  and  various  applications  internally 
and  externally :  whatever  requires  to  bo 
healed  is  occasioned  externally  by  vio- 
lence, and  requires  external  applications. 
In  a  state  of  refinement  men  have  the 
greatest  number  of  disorders  to  be  cured; 
in  a  savage  state  there  is  more  occasion 
for  the  hMliftg  art. 

Will  toys  amuse  when  med'dnes  cannot  cure. 

YOUNO 

Scarcely  an  ill  to  human  life  belongs, 
But  what  our  follies  cause,  or  mutual  wrongs  • 
Or,  if  some  stripes  firom  Frovidenoe  we  feel. 
He  strikes  with  pity,  and  but  wounds  to  heal. 

Jbntms. 

Cure  is  used  as  properly  in  the  moral 
as  the  natural  sense ;  heal  in  the  moral 
sense  is  altogether  figurative.  The  dis- 
orders of  the  mind  are  cured  with  greater 
difficulty  than  those  of  the  body.  The 
breaches  which  have  been  made  in  the 
affections  of  relatives  toward  each  other 
can  be  healed  by  nothing  but  a  Christian 
spirit  of  forbearance  and  forgiveness. 
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ft  tbe  A«n  body  feels  diaorder'd  iMogs, 
Then  drn^  medicinal  am  give  as  ease ; 
The  eon],  no  .fscnlapian  medicine  can  curs. 

Gbmtlsmam. 

What  hsaling  hand  can  ponr  the  balm  of  peace 
Ami  torn  my  sight  nndaonted  on  tbe  tomb? 

Yocjfo. 

To  remedy^  in  the  sense  of  applying 
rdwdufj  has  a  moral  application,  in  which 
it  accords  most  with  cure.  Evils  are  ei- 
ther cured  or  remedied,  but  the  former  are 
of  a  mnch  more'  serious  nature  than  the 
latter.  The  evils  in  society  require  to  be 
cured;  an  omission,  a  deficiency,  or  a 
mischief,  requires  to  be  remedied.  When 
bad  habits  become  inveterate,  they  are 
put  out  of  the  reach  of  cure.  It  is  an  ex- 
ercise for  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  attempt 
to  rem/edy  the  various  troubles  and  incon- 
veniences which  are  daily  occurring. 

The  poor  are  half  as  wretched  as  the  rich. 
Whoee  proad  and  painful  privilege  it  is 
At  once  to  bear  a  doable  load  of  woe, 
To  feel  the  stings  of  envy  and  of  want : 
Qatrageoas  want !  both  Indies  cannot  cure  ! 

YOUNO. 

Every  man  has  f^nent  grievances  which  only 
the  solicitude  of  friendship  will  discover  and  rem- 
edy. JOBMSOH. 

CURE,  REMEDY. 

CURE  (v.  To  cure)  denotes  either  the 
act  of  curing,  or  the  thing  that  cures. 
REMEDY  is  mostly  employed  for  the 
thing  that  remedies.  In  the  former  sense 
the  reinedy  is  to  the  cure  as  the  means  to 
the  end  ;  a  cure  is  performed  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  remedy.  That  is  incurable 
for  which  no  remedy  can  be  found ;  but 
a  cure  is  sometimes  performed  without 
the  application  of  any  specific  remedy. 
The  cure  is  complete  when  the  evil  is  en- 
tirely removed ;  the  remedy  is  sure  which 
by  proper  application  never  fails  of  ef- 
fecting the  cure.  The  cure  of  disorders 
depends  upon  the  skill  of  the  physician 
and  the  state  of  the  patient ;  the  efficacy 
of  retnedies  depends  upon  their  suitable 
choice  and  application :  but  a  cure  may 
be  defeated,  or  a  remedy  made  of  no 
avail,  by  a  variety  of  circumstances  inde- 
pendent of  either. 

Why  should  he  choose  these  miseries  to  endure 
If  death  coald  grant  an  everlasting  cure  t 
Tis  plain  there's  something  whispers  in  his  ear 
(Tho*  fitin  he'd  hide  it)  he  has  much  to  fear. 

Jentns. 

The  great  defect  of  Thomson's  Seasons  is  want 


of  method :  but  for  this  I  know  not  that  than 
was  any  remedy.  JoHiiaoir. 

A  curt  is  sometimes  onployed  for  the 
toing  that  cures,  which  brings  it  nearer 
in  sense  to  the  word  remedy^  the  former 
being  applied  to  great  matters,  the  latter 
to  small.  Quacks  always  hold  forth  their 
nostrums  as  infallible  cures  not  for  one 
but  for  every  sort  of  disorder ;  experiemet 
has,  however,  fatally  proved  that  the  rem- 
edy in  most  cases  is  woree  than  the  die- 
ease. 

Particnlar  punishments  are  the  cure  for  aod* 
dental  dbtempers  in  the  state.  Bcaxs. 

Tbe  three  lords  agreed  on  proroguing  the  Pw- 
liament  as  the  only  remedy  left  in  the  present 
distemper.  Sik  W.  I'shplb. 

CI'RIOUS,  INQUISITIVE,  PRYIKO. 

CURIOUS,  in  French  curieux,  Utin 
curiotus,  from  euro,  care,  signifying  full 
of  care.  INQUISITIVE,  in  Latin  inqui- 
sUus,  from  inquiro,  to  inquire  or  search 
into,  signifying  a  disposition  to  investi* 
gate  thoroughly.  PRYING,  from  pry^ 
changed  from  the  French  preuver,  to  try, 
signifies  the  disposition  to  try  or  sift  U» 
the  bottom. 

The  disposition  to  interest  one*s  self  in 
matters  not  of  immediate  concern  is  the 
idea  common  to  all  these  terms.  Curi- 
osity is  directed  to  all  objects  that  can 
gratify  the  inclination,  taste,  or  under- 
standing; ifupUsiiiveness  to  such  things 
only  as  satisfy  the  understanding.  The 
curious  person  interests  himself  in  all  the 
works  of  nature  and  art ;  he  is  curious 
to  try  effects  and  examine  causes:  the 
inquimiive  person  endeavors  to  add  to  hie 
store  of  knowledge.  Curiosity  employs 
every  means  which  falls  in  its  way  in  or- 
der  to  procure  gratification ;  the  curitms 
man  uses  his  own  powers  or  those  of 
others  to  serve  his  purpose :  inquisiiive- 
ness  is  indulged  only  by  means  of  verbal 
inquiry ;  the  inquisiiive  person  collects  all 
from  others.  A  traveller  is  curious  who 
examines  everything  for  hunself ;  he  is 
inquisitive  when  he  minutely  questions 
others.  InquisUivencss  is  therefore  to 
curiosity  as  a  means  to  an  end ;  whoever 
is  curious  will  naturally  be  inquisitive^  but 
he  who  is  inquisiiive  may  be  so  either 
from  curiosity  or  from  other  motives. 

There  is  something  in  the  mind  oC  men  which 
goes  beyond  bare  curiosity^  and  even  carries  a 
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•iMdow  of  friendship  with  thotd  great  geniuses 
whom  we  liave  known  to  excel  in  former  ages. 

Pope. 
The  reasons  of  these  inatitutioni  (the  Christian 
festivals),  though  they  might  be  forgotten  and 
obscured  by  a  long  course  of  years,  could  not  but 
be  very  well  known  by  those  M'ho  lived  In  the 
three  first  centuries,  and  be  a  means  of  informing 
the  ittquUiHv6  I'agans  in  the  truth  of  our  Sav- 
iour's  history.  Addison. 

Curitna  and  inqtUsitive  may  be  both 
Dsed  in  a  bad  sense;  prying  is  nerer 
used  otherwise  than  in  a  bad  sense.  In- 
qumiive^  as  in  the  former  case,  is  a  mode 
of  curumty^  and  prying  is  a  species  of 
eager  euHoaity.  A  cufiotu  person  takes 
unallowed  means  of  learning  that  which 
he  ought  not  to  wish  to  know ;  an  inquis- 
ilive  person  puts  many  impertinent  and 
troublesome  questions :  a  prying  temper 
is  unceasing  in  its  endeavors  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  secrets  of  others.  Cit- 
rionly  is  a  fault  most  frequent  among 
females;  inqumlivenefs  is  most  general 
among  children ;  &  prying  temper  belongs 
only  to  people  of  low  character.  A  well- 
disciplined  mind  checks  the  first  ridings 
of  idle  ettriosity:  children  should  be 
taught  early  to  suppress  an  inquisitive 
temper,  which  may  so  easily  become  bur- 
densome to  others :  those  who  are  of  a 
prying  temper  are  insensible  to  every- 
thing but  the  desire  of  unveiling  what 
lies  hidden ;  such  a  disposition  is  often 
engendered  by  the  unlicensed  indulgence 
of  curiosity  in  early  life,  which  becomes 
a  sort  of  passion  in  riper  years. 

A  man  of  eurioHty  is  void  of  all  faith,  and  it 
is  better  to  trust  letters  or  any  important  secrets 
to  any  one  than  to  flriends  and  familiars  of  an 
inqniHtiw  temper.  Pops. 

By  adhering  tenaciott.4ly  to  his  opinion,  and  ex- 
hibiting other  instances  of  a  prying  disposition, 
Lord  George  Sackvllle  had  rendered  himself  dis- 
agreeable to  the  commander-in-chief. 

Smollett. 

CURSORY,  HASTY,  SLIGHT,  DESUL- 
TORY. 

CURSORY,  from  the  Latin  curro,  sig- 
Bifies  run  over  or  done  in  running.  HAS- 
TY signifies  done  in  hasU,  SLIGHT  is 
a  variation  of  light.  DESULTORY,  from 
dmilioy  to  leap,  signifies  leaped  over. 

Cursory  includes  both  hasty  and  dig?U; 
it  includes  hasiy  inasmuch  as  it  expresses 
a  quick  motion;  it  includes  alight  inas- 
much as  it  conveys  the  idea  of  a  partial 
action :  a  view  mav  be  either  cursory  or 
10 


hasiy,  as  the  former  is  taken  by  design, 
the  latter  from  carelessness :  a  view  may 
be  either  cursory  or  slight;  but  the  for 
mer  is  not  so  imperfect  as  the  latter:  an 
author  will  take  a  cursory  view  of  those 
points  which  are  not  necessarily  connect- 
ed with  his  subject;  an  author  who  takes 
a  ha^y  view  of  a  subject  will  mislead  by 
his  errors;  he  who  takes  a  dight  view 
will  disappoint  by  the  shallowness  of  hisi 
information.  Between  cursory  and  desuU: 
tory  there  is  the  same  difference  as  be- 
tween running  and  leaping :  we  run  in  a 
line,  but  we  leap  from  one  part  to  anoth- 
er ;  so  remarks  that  are  cursory  hare  still 
more  or  less  connection,  but  remarks  that 
are  desultory  are  without  any  coherence. 

Savage  mingled  In  cursory  conversation  with 
the  same  steadiness  of  attention  as  others  apply 
to  a  lecture.  Johnson. 

The  emperor  Macrinus  had  once  resolved  to 
abolish  these  rescripts  (of  the  emperors),  and  re- 
tain only  the  general  edicts ;  he  could  not  bear 
that  the  hasty  and  crude  answers  of  such  princes 
as  Commodus  and  Caracalla  should  be  reverenced 
as  laws.  Blackstoite. 

The  wits  of  Charles's  time  had  seldom  more 
than  slight  and  superficial  views.         Johnson. 

If  compassion  ever  be  felt  firom  the  brute  in- 
stinct of  uninstructed  nature,  it  will  only  pro- 
duce effects  desultory  and  transient.   Johnson 

CUSTOM,  HABIT. 

CUSTOM,  in  French  cmOume,  probably 
contracted  from  the  Latin  consuetum^  par- 
ticiple of  conmiesco^  to  accustom.  HABIT, 
in  French  habit^  Latin  habitudo,  from  htt- 
heo^  to  have,  marks  the  state  of  having  or 
holding. 

Custom  is  a  frequent  repetition  of  tbs 
same  act ;  fuibii  the  effect  of  such  repe- 
tition :  the  custom  of  rising  early  in  the 
morning  is  conducive,  to  the  health,  and 
may  in  a  short  time  become  such  a  habii 
as  to  render' it  no  less  agreeable  than  it 
is  useful.  Custom  supposes  an  act  of  the 
will ;  habit  implies  an  involuntary  move- 
ment :  a  custom  is  followed ;  a  habii  is  ac- 
quired. 

It  is  the  eiistom  of  the  Mohammedans,  if  they 
see  any  printed  or  written  paper  upon  the  ground, 
to  take  it  up  and  lay  it  aside  carefully,  as  not 
knowing  but  it  may  contain  some  piece  of  the 
Alcoran.  Addison. 

If  A  loose  and  careless  life  has  brought  a  man 
Into  habitu  of  dissipation,  and  led  him  to  neglect 
those  religious  duties  which  he  owed  to  his  Mak- 
er, let  him  return  to  the  regular  worship  of  God. 

Blaib. 
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Cuttom  18  applicable  to  bodies  of  men ; 
hdxbit  is  oonfined  to  the  indiyidual :  every 
nation  has  eutionu  peculiar  to  itself ;  and 
every  individual  has  habits  peculiar  to  his 
age,  station,  and  circumstances. 

I  dare  not  shock  my  reader  with  the  deacrip- 
tion  of  the  eu&tOTiu  and  manners  of  these  bar- 
barians (the  Hottentots).  Hdobbs. 

The  force  of  education  is  so  great,  that  we  may 

mould  the  minds  and  manners  of  the  younfc  into 

what  shape  we  please,  and  give  the  impressions 

of  such  hdbitt  as  shall  ever  afterward  remain. 

ArrssBUKT. 

Customary  and  habitual,  the  epithets 
derived  from  these  words,  admit  of  a  sim- 
ilar distinction :  the  customary  action  is 
that  which  is  repeated  after  the  manner 
of  a  citstom ;  the  habihuU  action  is  that 
which  is  done  by  the  force  of  habit. 

Tills  customary  superiority  grew  too  delicate 
for  truth,  and  Swift,  with  all  hb  penetration, 
allowed  hlmaelf  to  be  delighted  with  low  flattery. 

Johnson. 

We  have  all  reason  to  believe  that,  amidst  nara- 

berless  infirmities  which  attend  humanity,  what 

the  great  Jndge  will  chiefly  regard  is  the  habiU 

ual  prevailing  torn  of  our  heart  and  life. 

Blaib. 

CUSTOM,  FASHION,  MANNER,  PRAC- 
TICE. 

CUSTOMS,  FASHIONS,  and  MAN- 
NERS  are  all  employed  for  communities 
of  men :  custom  (v.  Custom^  habit)  respects 
established  and  general  modes  of  action : 
fashion^  in  French  fafon^  from  facio^  to 
do  or  make,  regards  partial  and  transi- 
tory modes  of  making  or  doing  things: 
manner y  in  the  limited  sense  in  which  it 
is  here  taken,  signifies  the  manrier  or 
mode  of  men's  living  or  behaving  in  their 
social  intercourse. 

Custom  is  authoritative;  it  stands  in 
the  place  of  law,  and  regulates  the  con- 
duct of  men  in  the  most  important  con- 
cerns of  life:  fashion  is  arbitrary  and 
capricious,  it  decides  in  matters  of  tri- 
fling import :  manners  are  rational ;  they 
are  the  expressions  of  moral  feelings. 
Customs  have  most  force  in  a  simple  state 
of  society ;  fashiotis  rule  most  where  lux- 
ury has  made  the  greatest  progress ;  man- 
ners are  most  distinguishable  in  a  civil- 
ized state  of  society.  Customs  are  in 
their  nature  as  unchangeable  as  fashions 
are  variable ;  manners  depend  on  cultiva- 
tion and  collateral  circumstances;  cus- 
toms die  away  or  are  abolished ;  fashions 


pass  away,  and  new  ones  take  their  place-, 
manners  are  altered  either  for  the  better 
or  the  worse. 

The  custom  of  representing  the  grief  we  hava 
for  the  loss  of  the  dead  by  our  habits,  certainly 
had  its  rise  from  the  real  sorrow  of  such  as  were 
too  much  distressed  to  take  the  care  they  ought 
of  their  dress. 


Of  beasts,  it  is  confess'd,  the  ape 

Comes  nearest  ns  in  hnman  shape  i 

Like  man,  he  imitates  each  /osMoft, 

And  malice  is  his  ruling  passion.  Swm 

Thebr  anns,  thebr  arts,  their  manners  I  dlsclosl^ 

And  how  they  war,  and  whence  the  people  rose. 

DaTOBN. 

PRACTICE,  in  Latin  pradica^  Greek 
wpeucTuaiy  from  vpaoata^  to  do,  signifies 
actual  doing  or  the  thing  done,  t^t  is, 
by  distinction,  the  regularly  doing,  or  the 
thing  regularly  done,  in  which  sense  it  is 
most  analogous  to  custom;  but  the  for- 
mer simply  conveys  the  idea  of  actual 
performance ;  the  latter  includes  also  the 
accessory  idea  of  repetition  at  stated  pe- 
riods :  a  practice  may  be  defined  as  f  re 
quent  or  unfrequent,  regular  or  insular; 
but  a  cttstom  does  not  require  to  be  qual- 
ified by  any  such  epithets :  it  may  be  the 
practice  of  a  person  to  do  acts  of  chari- 
ty, as  the  occasion  requires ;  but,  when  he 
uniformly  does  a  particular  act  of  charity 
at  any  given  pericni  of  the  year,  it  is  prop- 
erly denominated  his  custom. 

Savage  was  so  touched  with  the  discovery  of 
his  real  mother,  that  it  was  his  fk^uent  prac- 
tice to  walk  in  the  dark  evenings  for  several 
hours  before  her  door,  with  hopes  of  seeing  her 
as  she  might  cross  her  apartments  with  a  candle 
in  her  hand.  Jobvson. 

Both  practice  and  custom  are  general 
or  particular,  but  the  former  is  absolute, 
the  latter  relative:  a  practice  may  be 
adopted  by  a  number  of  persons  without 
reference  to  each  other ;  but  a  custom  is 
always  followed  either  by  imitation  or 
prescription :  the  practice  of  gaming  has 
always  been  followed  by  the  vicious  part 
of  society ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  the 
honor  of  man  that  it  will  never  become 
a  custom. 

His  answer  was  that  he  could  say  no  more  te 
us  than  that  it  was  his  custom  so  to  do;  if  he 
knew  a  better  custom  he  would  observe  that 

NlCBOLLa 

The  practice  having  occasioned  mach  scan* 
dal,  it  was  decreed  that  the  litanies  should  fof 
the  future  be  only  used  within  the  walls  of  the 
church.  .  WMaATLT 
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DAILT,  DIURNAL. 

DAILT,  from  day  and  like^  signifies 
tfter  the  manner  or  in  the  time  of  the 
day,  DIURNAL,  from  <fiet,  day,  signifies 
belon^ng  to  the  day. 

Dady  is  the  colloquial  term  which  is 
Applicable  to  whatever  passes  in  the  day- 
time;  diurnal  is  the  scientific  term,  which 
applies  to  what  passes  within  or  belongs 
to  the  astronomical  day:  the  physician 
makes  daily  visits  to  his  patients;  the 
earth  is  said  by  astronomers  to  have  a 
diftmal  motion  on  Its  own  axis. 

AD  creatures  else  forget  their  daily  care, 
And  itoep,  the  eoomioii  gift  of  nature,  shwe. 

DRTDn. 

Half  yet  remains  ansang,  bat  narrow  bound 
mthin  the  Tlsible  ditimal  sphere.        Miltom. 

DAINTT,  DELICACY. 

TflsaK  terms,  which  are  in  vogue  among 
epicures ;  have  some  shades  of  difference 
in  their  signification  not  altogether  unde- 
serving of  notice.  DAINTY,  from  daiuj 
deiyn^  in  Latin  dtgrnu^  worthy,  is  applied 
to  that  which  is  of  worth  or  value— of 
course  only  to  such  things  as  have  a  supe- 
rior value  in  the  estimation  of  epicures ; 
and  consequently  conveys  a  more  positive 
meaning  than  DELICACY,  inasmuch  as 
a  dauUy  may  be  that  which  is  extremely 
delteatey  a  deUoaey  is  sometimes  a  species 
of  dahiiy;  but  there  are  many  didicaeia 
which  are  altogether  suited  to  the  most 
ddicats  appetite,  that  are  neither  costly 
nor  rare,  two  qualities  which  are  almost 
inseparable  from  9^  dainty:  those  who  in- 
dulge themselves  freely  in  dainties  and 
ddioadm  scarcely  know  what  it  is  to  eat 
with  an  appetite;  but  those  who  are  tem- 
perate in  their  use  of  the  enjoyments  of 
life  will  be  enabled  to  derive  pleasure 
from  ordinary  food. 

Ify  landlord*!  oellar,  stock'd  with  beer  and  ale, 
Instantly  brings  the  choicest  liqaors  out, 
whether  we  asliM  for  hotne-brew'd  or  for  stout. 
For  mead  or  cider ;  or,  with  dainUe*  fed. 
Ring  for  a  flask  or  two  of  white  or  red.    Swirr. 


She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent, 
What  choire  to  chooM  for  delicacy  best. 


Milton. 

DANGER,  PERir^  HAZARD. 
DAXGER,  in  French  danger^  from  the 
Latin  damnum^  a  loss  or  damage,  signi' 


lies  the  chance  of  a  loss.  PERIL,  i« 
French  peril,  comes  from  pereo,  which 
signifies  either  to  go  over  or  to  perish; 
and  perieuhmiy  which  signifies  literally 
that  which  Is  undergone;  designating  a 
critical  situation,  a  rude  trial,  which  may 
termmate  in  one*s  ruin.  HAZARD,  v. 
Chance,  haxard. 

The  idea  of  chance  or  uncertainty  la 
common  to  all  these  terms ;  but  the  two 
former  may  sometimes  be  foreseen  and 
calculated  upon ;  the  latter  is  purely  con- 
tingent Lamgers  are  far  and  near,  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary :  they  meet  us  if 
we  do  not  go  in  seareh  of  them ;  periU 
are  always  distant  and  extraordinary, 
we  must  go  out  of  our  course  to  expose 
ourselves  to  them;  in  the  quiet  walk- of 
life,  as  in  the  most  busy  and  tumultuous, 
it  is  the  lot  of  man  to  be  surrounded  by 
danger;  the  mariner  and  the  traveller 
who  goes  in  search  of  unknown  countries 
put  themselves  in  the  way  of  undergoing 
pervU  both  by  sea  and  land. 

Frond  of  the  fiivors  mighty  Jove  has  shown. 
On  certain  dangers  we  too  rashly  run.      Pops. 

From  that  dire  deluge  through  the  watery  waste. 
Such  length  of  years,  such  various  perils  past, 
At  last  escap'd,  to  Latium  we  repair.     Dstdbn. 

Danger  and  pen!  are  applied  to  posi- 
tive eidls ;  hazard  respects  the  possibili- 
ty of  good  as  well  as  of  evil.  When  we 
are  involved  in  danger  we  are  in  a  sit- 
uation to  lose  what  we  wish  to  retain ; 
when  we  run  the  hazard  of  a  battie  wu 
may  either  win  or  lose. 

Ten  thousand  dangers  lie  hi  wait  to  thwart 
The  process.  CowrsR 

One  was  their  care,  and  thehr  delight  was  one ; 
One  common  hasard  in  tlie  war  tliey  shared. 

Drtdbh 

The  same  distinction  exists  between 
the  epithets  that  are  derived  from  theso 
terms. 

It  is  dangerous  for  a  youth  to  act  with- 
out the  advice  of  his  friends ;  it  is  peri/' 
ous  for  a  traveller  to  explore  the  wilds 
of  Africa ;  it  is  hazardous  for  a  merchant 
to  speculate  in  time  of  war :  experiments 
in  matters  of  policy  or  government  are 
always  dangerous;  a  journey  through 
deserts  that  are  infe$>ted  with  beasts  of 
prey  is  perilous;  a  military  expedition, 
conducted  with  inadequate  means,  is  Aa» 
ardo^is. 
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Hear  this,  and  tremble !  all  who  wonid  be  ^reat, 
Ter  know  not  what  attends  tbat  dann'rons^ 
wretched  state.  j£NTNa. 

The  grisly  boar  is  singled  from  his  herd, 
A  match  for  Hercules ;  roand  him  they  fly 
In  circles  wide,  and  each  in  passing  sends 
His  foather'd  death  into  his  brawny  sides ; 
Bat  perilous  th'  attempt.  Sombrvillil 

The  previous  steps  being  taken,  and  the  time 
fixed  for  this  Jutaardotut  attempt,  Admiral 
Holmes  moved  with  his  squadron  farther  up  the 
river  about  three  leagues  above  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  the  disembarkation,  that  he  ml^ht 
deceive  the  enemy.  SxoLurrr. 

DAfiING,  BOLD. 

DARING  signifies  having  the  spirit  to 
iare.     BOLD,  v.  Audacity. 

These  terms  may  be  both  taken  in  a 
bad  sense ;  but  daring  much  oftener  than 
bold;  in  either  case  darittg  expresses 
much  more  than  bold'  he  who  is  daring 
provokes  resistance  and  courts  danger  ; 
but  the  bold  man  is  contented  to  over- 
come the  resistance  that  is  offered  to 
him :  a  man  may  be  bold  in  the  use  of 
words  only,  he  must  be  danrtg  in  ac- 
tions ;  he  4  bold  in  the  defence  of  truth ; 
he  is  danrig  in  military  enterprise 

Too  tiarim.  prace !  ah  *  w&ither  dost  thou  'nin  ? 
Ah !  too  forgetful  of  thy  wi  e  and  son.        Pope. 
Thus  curaeo  »tecl,  and  mo.-e  accursed  gold, 
Gave  mischief  birtli,  and  mac^e  t*ia^~  mischief 
boUL  Drydeit. 

DARK,  OBSCHRE,  DIM,  MYSTERIOUS. 

DARK,  in  Saxon  dtvrc^  is  doubtless 
connected  with  the  Gennan  dunkel^  dark, 
and  dunst,  a  vapor,  which  is  a  cause  of 
darkness.  OBSCURE,  in  ivln  ohi^urm^ 
compounded  of  ob  and  scuntSj  Greek 
oKupoc  and  ffKia^  a  shadow,  signifies  lit- 
erally interrupted  by  a  shadow.  DIM  is 
but  a  variation  of  dark,  dunk-el,  etc. 

Darkness  expresses  more  than  obscuri- 
ty: the  former  denotes  the  total  priva- 
tion of  light;  the  latter  only  the  diminu- 
tion of  light  Dark  is  opposed  to  light ; 
obscure  to  bright :  what  is  dark  is  alto- 
gether hidden ;  what  is  obscure  is  not  to 
be  seen  distinctly,  or  without  an  effort. 

Darkness  may  be  used  either  in  a  nat- 
nral  or  moral  sense ;  obscurity  only  in 
the  latter;  in  which  case  the  former  con- 
veys a  moi-e  unfavorable  idea ;  darkness 
serves  to  cover  that  which  ought  not  to 
be  hidden ;  obscurity  intercepts  our  view 
of  that  which  we  would  wish  to  see :  the 
former  is  the  consequence  of  design  ;  the 


latter  of  neglect  or  accident :  the  lettci 
sent  by  the  conspirator  in  the  gunpowdei 
plot  to  his  friend  was  dark;  all  paasAgM 
in  ancient  writers  which  allude  to  cir- 
cumstances no  longer  known  must  nec- 
essarily be  obscure  ■  a  comer  may  be  said 
to  be  dark  or  obscure^  but  the  fonner  if 
used  literally  and  the  hitter  figuratively ; 
the  owl  is  obliged,  from  the  weakness  of 
its  visual  organs,  to  seek  the  darkest  cor. 
ners  in  the  daytime ;  men  of  distorted 
minds  often  seek  obscure  comers,  only 
from  disappointed  ambition. 

Why  are  thy  speeches  dark  and  troubled 
As  Cretan  seas,  when  vez*d  by  waning  winds  ? 

Smith. 
He  that  reads  and  grows  no  wiser  seldom  sus- 
pects his  own  deficiency,  but  complains  of  hard 
words  and  obscure  sentenoea.  Johhsom. 

Dim  expresses  a  degree  of  darhiess, 
but  it  is  employed  more  in  relation  to 
the  person  seeing  than  to  the  object  seen. 
The  eyes  are  said  to  grow  dim^  or  the 
sight  dim.  The  light  is  said  to  be  dun, 
by  which  things  are  but  iUtnly  seen. 

The  stars  shall  &de  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years  i 
Bat  thou  Shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth. 

Adduom. 

MYSTERIOUS  denotes  a  species  of 
the  darky  in  relation  to  the  actions  of 
men ;  where  a  veil  is  intentionally  thrown 
over  any  object  so  as  to  render  it  as  in- 
comprehensible as  that  which  is  sacred. 
Dark  is  an  epithet  taken  always  in  the 
bad  sense,  but  mysterious  is  always  in  an 
indifferent  sense.  We  are  told  in  the 
Sacred  Writings  that  men  love  darkness 
rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  are 
evil.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  dark  in  the 
ways  of  men  is  naturally  presumed  to  be 
evil ;  but  things- may  be  mysterious  in  the 
events  of  human  life  without  the  express 
intention  of  an  mdividual  to  render  them 
so.  The  speeches  of  an  assassin  and 
conspirator  will  be  dark:  any  intricate 
affair,  which  involves  the  characters  and 
conduct  of  men,  may  be  mysterious.  The 
same  distinction  exists  between  these 
terms  when  applied  to  the  ways  of  Prov- 
idence,  which  are  said  to  be  sometimes 
dark,  inasmuch  as  the}'  present  a  cloudy 
aspect ;  and  mostly  mysterious,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  past  finding  out. 

Randolph,  an  agent  extremely  proper  for  oon- 
dncting  any  dark  intrtgne.  was  dispatched  iota 
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Scotland,  and,  reidding  secretly  among  the  lords 
of  the  congregation,  observed  and  quickened 
their  motions.  Robertson. 

The  affection  which  Mary  in  her  letter  ex- 
presses for  Bothvell  fally  accounts  for  e^-ery 
snbaeqnent  part  of  her  conduct,  which,  without 
admitting  this  ctrcnmstance,  appears  altogether 
mygtericns  and  inconsistent  Robcktbon. 

DEADLY,  MORTAL,  FATAL. 

DEADLY  or  DEAD- LIKE  signifies 
like  death  itself  in  its  effects.  MOR- 
TAL, in  Latin  mortalh^  signifies  belong- 
ing to  deatK  FATAL,  in  Latin  fcUalia^ 
signifies  according  tofcUe. 

Deadly  is  applied  to  what  is  produc- 
tiye  of  death ;  mortal  to  what  terminates 
in  or  is  liable  to  death ;  fatal  applies  not 
only  to  death,  but  everything  which  may 
be  of  great  mischief.  A  poison  is  dead- 
ly; a  wound  or  a  wounded  part  is  mor- 
tal; 9l  step  in  walking,  or  a  step  in  one's 
conduct,  may  be  fatal.  Things  only  are 
deadly;  creatures  are  mortal.  Hatred 
is  deadly;  whatever  has  life  is  mortal. 
There  may  be  remedies  sometimes  to 
counteract  that  which  is  deadly;  but  that 
which  Ih  mortal  is  past  all  cure ;  and  that 
which  is  fatal  cannot  be  retrieved. 

On  him,  amidst  the  flying  numbers  found, 
Enrypilus  inflicts  a  deadly  wound.  Pope. 

For  my  own  part,  I  never  could  think  that  the 
soul,  while  in  a  mortal  body,  lives. 

Hughes,  after  Xenophon. 
0  fatal  change  f  become  in  one  sad  day 
A  senseless  corse !  ioanimated  clay.  Pope. 

DEAL,  QUANTITY,  PORTION. 

DEAL,  in  Saxon  daly  Dutch  deel,  and 
German  theil,  from  doderu,  theilen,  etc.,  to 
divide,  signifies  literally  the  thing  divided 
OP  taken  off.  QUANTITY,  in  Latin 
quarUita8y  comes  from  auantuSy  signify- 
ing how  much.  PORTION,  through  the 
Latin  para  and  portiOy  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  parish,  to  divide,  signifying,  like 
the  word  deal,  the  thing  taken  off. 

Deal  always  denotes  something  great, 
and  cannot  be  coupled  with  any  epithet 
that  does  not  express  much :  quantity  is 
a  term  of  relative  import ;  it  either  marks 
indefinitely  the  how,  or  so  much  of  a 
thing,  or  may  be  defined  by  some  epithet 
to  express  much  or  little :  portion  is  of 
itself  altogether  indefinite,  and  admits  of 
being  qualified  by  any  epithet  to  express 
much  or  little :  deal  is  a  term  confined  to 
familiar  use,  and  sometimes  substituted 


for  quantity,  and  sometimes  for  portion. 
It  is  common  to  speak  of  a  deal  or  a 
quantity  of  paper,  a  great  deal  or  a  great 
guantity  of  money ;  likewise  of  a  great 
deal  or  a  great  portion  of  pleasure,  a 
great  deal  or  a  great  po7iion  of  wealth : 
and  in  some  cases  deal  is  more  usual  than 
either  quantity  or  portion,  as  a  deed  of 
heat,  a  dtal  of  rain,  a  detd  of  frost,  a  deal 
of  noise,  and  the  like ;  but  it  is  admissi- 
ble only  in  the  familiar  style. 

This,  my  inquisitive  temper,  or  rather  iippertl- 
nent  humor,  of  prying  into  all  sorts  of  writing, 
with  my  natural  aversion  to  loquacity,  gives  mo 
a  good  deal  of  employment  when  1  enter  any 
house  in  the  country.  Aodibon 

There  is  never  room  In  the  world  for  more 
than  a  certain  quantify  or  measure  of  renown. 

JOBRSOM. 

Portion  is  employed  only  for  part  of 
that  which  is  detached  from  the  whole; 
quantity  may  sometimes  be  employed  for 
a  number  of  wholes.  We  may  speak  of 
a  large  or  a  small  quantity  of  books; 
a  large  or  a  small  quantity  of  plants  or 
herbs ;  but  a  large  or  small  portion  of 
food,  a  large  or  small  portion  of  color. 

The  Jars  of  generous  wine,  Acestes'  gift. 
He  set  abroach,  and  for  the  feast  prepar'd, 
In  equal  portion  with  the  ven'son  shar'd. 

Detdm. 

There  be  of  them,  that  will  themselves  laugh, 

to  set  on  some  quantity  of  barren  spectators  to 

laugh  too.  Shakspbakb. 

DEATH,  DEPARTURE,  DECEASE,  DE- 
MISE. 

DEATH  signifies  the  act  of  dying, 
DEPARTURE  signifies  the  act  of  dqMrt- 
ing.  DECEASE,  from  the  Latin  decedo^ 
to  fall  off,  signifies  the  act  of  falling 
away.  DEMISE,  from  demitto,  to  lay 
down,  signifies  literally  resigning  pos- 
session. 

Death  is  a  general  or  a  particular 
term ;  it  marks,  in  the  abstract  sense, 
the  extinction  of  life,  and  is  applicable 
to  men  or  animals;  to  one  or  many. 
Departure,  decease,  and  demi»e  are  par- 
ticular expressions  suited  only  to  the 
condition  of  human  beings.  We  speak 
of  death  in  reference  to  what  happens 
before  or  at  the  time;  we  speak  of  the 
death  of  men  generally,  or  of  the  death 
of  individuals ;  we  speak  of  the  circam- 
stances  of  deat?i,  its  causes  and  effects 
Departure  is  a  Christian  term,  which  cap 
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rtes  with  it  an  ides  of  a  passage  from 
one  life  to  another.  Ikatk  of  itself  has 
always  something  terrific  in  it;  but  the 
Gospel  has  divested  it  of  its  terrors :  the 
hour  of  departure^  therefore,  for  a  Chris- 
tian, is  often  the  happiest  period  of  his 
mortal  existence. 

How  quickly  would  the  h6nors  of  niustrions 
ven  periah  after  deaths  if  their  souIb  performed 
lothlng  to  preserve  their  Came  I 

HUGHSS,  AFTBE  XSMOrHOlC. 

The  loee  of  our  ^rienda  Impreaaea  upon  oa 
hourly  the  neoeaaity  of  our  own  departure 

JOHMaON. 

Deeeaae  presents  only  the  idea  of  leav- 
ing life  to  the  survivors.  It  is  either  a 
technical  term  in  law  for  death,  or  it  is 
used  in  common  discourse  for  the  fall- 
ing off  from  the  number  of  the  living. 
Property  is  in  perpetual  occupancy;  at 
the  deeeaae  of  one  poesessor  it  passes  into 
the  hands  of  another. 

Thon^  men  aee  every  day  people  go  to  their 
long  home,  they  are  not  ao  apt  to  he  alarmed  at 
that,  aa  at  the  decsoM  of  thoee  who  have  lived 
longer  in  their  sight.  Stkkli. 

Dernite  signifies  properly  a  putting  off, 
and  in  this  acceptation  the  putting  off 
mortality;  it  is  therefore  appropriately 
used  for  princes,  to  denote  that  they  at 
the  same  time  put  off  or  resign  an  earth- 
ly crown. 

So  tender  la  the  law  of  supposing  even  a  possi- 
bility of  the  King's  dMth,  that  his  natural  dis- 
solution is  generally  called  his  demise. 

Blackstokb. 

As  an  epithet,  dead  is  used  collective- 
ly; deparUd  is  used  with  a  noun  only; 
deceaaed  generally  without  a  noun,  to  de- 
note one  or  more,  according  to  the  con- 
nection. There  is  a  respect  due  to  the 
dead,  which  cannot  be  violated  without 
offence  to  the  living.  It  is  a  pleasant 
reflection  to  conceive  of  departed  spirits,* 
as  taking  an  interest  in  the  concerns  of 
those  whom  they  have  left.  All  the 
marks  on  the  body  of  the  deceased  indi- 
cated that  he  had  met  with  his  death  by 
some  violence. 

The  living  and  the  dead^  at  his  command, 
Were  coupled  t$ae  to  face,  and  hand  to  hand. 

Drtden. 

The  Bophiatlc  tyrants  of  Paris  are  lond  in  their 
declamations  against  the  departed  regal  tyrants, 
who  hi  former  ages  have  vexed  the  world. 

BcmsE. 


It  was  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  t&as 
the  ordinary  shall  be  bound  to  pay  the  debts  of 
the  intestate,  iu  the  same  manner  that  executors 
were  bound  in  case  the  deceased  left  a  will. 

BLAcsaroiis. 

TO  DBBATB,  DEUBERATB. 
Thssk  terms  equally  mark  the  acta 
of  pausing  or  withholding  the  decision, 
whether  applicable  to  one  or  many.  To 
DEBATE  (v.  To  arffue,  digpuie)  supposes 
always  a  contrariety  of  opinion;  to  DE- 
LIBERATE (v.  7b  amtuU,  deUberaU)  sup- 
poses  simply  the  weighing  or  estimating 
the  value  of  the  opinion  that  is  offered. 
Where  many  perscNis  have  the  liberty  of 
offering  their  opinions,  it  is  natural  to 
expect  that  there  will  be  debating;  when 
any  subject  offers  that  is  complicated  and 
questionable,  it  calls  for  mature  deUhera- 
Hon,  It  is  lamentable  when  passion  gets 
such  an  ascendency  in  the  mind  of  any 
one,  as  to  make  him  debate  which  course 
of  conduct  he  shall  pursue  between  vir- 
tue and  vice;  the  want  of  deUberatioH^ 
whether  m  private  or  public  transactions, 
is  a  more  fruitful  source  of  mischief  than 
almost  any  other. 

To  seek  sage  Nestor  now,  the  chief  resolves ; 
With  him  in  wholesome  counsel  to  debate 
What  yet  remabis  to  save  the  sinking  state. 

POPB. 

—When  nutn's  life  is  in  debate. 
The  Judge  can  ne'er  too  long  deliberate. 

Drtdkx. 

DEBIUTY,  INFIRBCITT,  IMBBCIUTT. 

DEBILITY,  in  Latin  debilitas,  from  de- 
bility or  de  privative  and  habUiSj  signifies 
a  deficiency,  or  not  having.  INFIRM- 
ITY, in  Latin  infirmitae^  from  infirmae^ 
or  in  privative  and  firmue^  strong,  signi- 
fies the  absence  of  strength.  IMBECIL- 
ITY, in  Latin  imbeciUitaa,  from  imbeciUit, 
or  in  privative  and  beeiUia^  baeiUtan^  or 
bactdug,  a  staff,  signifies  not  having  a 
sUff. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  speciea  of 
weakness,  but  the  two  former,  particu- 
larly the  first,  respect  that  which  is  phys- 
ical, and  the  latter  that  which  is  either 
physical  or  mental.  Debility  is  consti- 
tutional, or  otherwise;  imbecility  is  al- 
ways constitutional;  infirmity  is  acci- 
dental, and  results  from  sickness,  or  a 
decay  of  the  frame.  Debility  may  be 
either  general  or  local ;  infirmity  is  al- 
ways local;  imbecility  always   general 
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MUity  prevents  the  active  performance 
of  the  ordinary  functions  of  nature ;  it 
is  a  deficiency  in  the  muscular  power  of 
the  body :  infirmity  is  a  partial  want  of 
power,  which  interferes  with,  but  does 
not  necessarily  destroy,  the  activity :  tm- 
beeUity  lies  in  the  whole  frame,  and  ren- 
ders it  almost  entirely  powerless.  Toung 
people  are  frequently  troubled  with  de- 
biliiiea  in  their  ankles  or  legs,  of  which 
they  are  never  cured.  Old  age  is  most 
exposed  to  infirmitiea;  but  there  is  no 
age  at  which  human  beings  are  exempt 
from  infirmity  of  some  kind  or  another. 
The  imbecility  natural  to  youth,  both  in 
body  and  mind,  would  make  them  will- 
ing to  rest  on  |he  strength  of  their  elders, 
if  they  were  not  too  often  misled  by  a 
mischievous  confidence  in  their  own 
strength. 

As  tncreasing  years  debUitaU  the  body,  lo 
they  weaken  the  force  and  duninish  the  warmth 
cf  the  afltetions.  Blair. 

This  is  weakness,  not  wisdom,  I  own,  and  on 
that  account  fitter  to  be  trnsted  to  the  bosom  of 
a  friend,  where  I  may  safely  lodge  all  my  injirm- 
itiet.  Attkbbdbt. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  are  otherwise  than  by  af- 
ffiction  awakened  to  a  sense  of  our  imbecility. 

Johnson. 
DEBT,  DUB. 

DEBT  and  DUE,  in  French  dit,  are 
both  derived  from  the  Latin  detntimiy  par- 
ticiple of  debeOy  to  owe.  D^t  is  used  only 
as  a  substantive;  due  either  as  a  sub- 
stantive or  an  adjective.  As  a  substan- 
tive, debt  is  commonly  applied  to  that 
which  is  owing  from  the  person  spoken 
of;  due  is  always  applied  to  that  which 
is  owing  to  the  person:  to  pay  one*s 
debtij  and  receive  one's  di*e.  So  in  the 
inoral  application,  to  pay  the  debt  of  nat- 
ure, that  is,  what  is  due  or  owing  to  nat- 1 
ure ;  to  give  every  man  his  due. 

ThoDgh  Christ  was  as  pare  and  undeAIed,  I 
wUhOQt  the  least  spot  of  sin,  as  purity  and  Inno-  | 
oence  itself,  yet  he  was  pleased  to  make  himself 
the  greatest  sinner  in  the  world  by  impntation, 
and  render  himself  a  sarety  responsible  for  our 
debte.  South. 

The  ghosts  rejected  are  th'  unhappy  crew, 
Depriv'd  of  sepulchres  and  fun'ral  due. 

Drtdkn. 

DECAY,  DECLINE,  CONSUMPTION. 

DECAY,  in  French  dechoir^  from  the 
Latin  decado,  signifies  literally  to  fall  off 
or  ftway.    DECLINE,  from  the  Latip  de- 


cUno,  or  de  and  dinOy  signifies  to  turn 
away  or  lean  aside.  The  direction  ex< 
pressed  by  both  these  actions  is  ver^ 
similar;  it  is  a  downward  movement, 
but  deca^  expresses  more  than  d^ine. 
What  is  decayed  is  fallen  or  gone ;  what 
dedinee  leads  toward  a  fall,  or  is  going; 
when  applied,  therefore,  to  the  same  ob- 
jects,  a  dedine  is  properly  the  commence* 
ment  of  a  decay.  The  health  may  expe- 
rience a  dedine  at  any  period  of  life  from 
a  variety  of  causes,  but  it  naturally  ex- 
periences a  decay  in  old  age. 

Some  have  the  art  of  converting  even  the  signs 
of  national  prosperity  into  symptoms  of  decay 
and  ruin.  BcaKx. 

Forget  not  thy  helpless  infancy  nor  the  fro- 
wardness  of  thy  youth :  and  bear  with  the  in- 
firmities of  thy  aged  parents,  assist  and  support 
them  In  the  decline  of  life. 

Economy  or  Hoxan  Life. 

CONSUMPTION  (v.  To  conmmie)  im- 
plies  a  rapid  decay.  By  decay  things 
lose  their  perfection,  their  greatness,  and 
their  consistency;  by  eledine  they  lose 
their  strength,  their  vigor,  and  their  lus- 
tre ;  by  consumption  they  lose  their  ex- 
istence. Decay  brings  to  ruin;  dedine 
leads  to  an  end  or  expiration.  There 
are  some  things  to  which  decay  is  pecul- 
iar, and  some  things  to  which  dedine  is 
peculiar,  and  other  things  to  which  both 
decay  and  dedine  belong.  The  corrup- 
tion to  which  material  substances  are 
particularly  exposed  is  termed  decay:  the 
close  of  life,  when  health  and  strength 
begin  to  fall  away,  is  termed  the  dedine: 
the  decay  of  states  in  the  moral  world 
takes  place  by  the  same  process  as  the 
decay  of  fabrics  in  the  natural  world; 
the  dedine  of  empires,  from  their  state 
of  elevation  and  splendor,  is  a  natural 
figure  drawn  from  the  decline  of  the  set- 
ting sun.  Consumption  is  seldom  ap- 
plied to  anything  but  animal  bodies  ex 
cept  figuratively. 

The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  In  smoke  decay ^ 
Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away ; 
But  fix'd  his  word,  his  saving  power  remains. 
Thy  realm  forever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah  reigns. 

Pops. 

After  the  death  of  Julius  and  Augustus  Caesar 

the  Roman  Empire  declined  every  day.  South. 

By  degrees  the  empire  shrivelled  and  pined 
away ;  and  from  such  a  surfeit  of  immoderate 
prosperity  passed  at  length  into  a  final  coneump* 
Hon,  dfOQJfg 
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DECEIT,  DECEPTION. 

D£C£IT  aud  DECEPTION  are  both 
deriyed  from  the  verb  deceive  (v.  To  de- 
ceive)^ and  both  imply  the  act  of  deceiv- 
ing;  with  this  difFerenoe,  that  the  deceit 
is  praotised  from  an  expressly  bad  mo- 
tive, but  deception  may  be  from  either 
bad  or  indifferent  motives.  A  person  is 
therefore  said  to  be  guilty  of  deceit  who 
has  sought  to  deceive  another  for  his 
own  purposes;  but  deceptiom  may  be 
practised  in  a  diversity  of  ways,  and 
from  a  diversity  of  motives. 

I  mean  to  p- ange  the  boy  in  pleasing  sleep, 
And  ravish'd  in  Idalian  bow'rs  to  keep, 
Or  high  Cythera,  that  the  sweet  deceit 
Hay  pass  unseen,  and  none  prevent  tlw  cheat. 

DaTD£N. 

And  now,  with  nerves  new  braced  and  spirits 

cheered. 
We  tread  the  wilderness,  whoso  well-rolled  walks, 
With  carvatare  of  slow  and  easy  sweep. 
Deception  innocent— give  ample  space 
To  narrow  bounds.  Cowpsa. 

Deceit  is  always  a  personal  act,  and  if 
there  be  an  habitual  propensity  to  de- 
ceiving, the  deceit  is  then  a  characteristic 
of  the  person ;  a  deceiver  is  full  of  de- 
ceit. Deception  frequently  denotes  the 
state  of  being  deceived ;  it  is  the  effect 
of  any  agency,  whether  from  accident  or 
design.  Deceit  is  applied  to  cases  where 
the  understanding  is  intentionally  de- 
ceived ;  but  there  may  be  a  deception  on 
the  senses  as  well  as  on  the  understand- 
ing. 

He  often  made  use  of  dissimulation,  seldom 
of  deceity  for  he  knew  how  to  conceal  witliout 
counterfeiting  virtues.  Guthrie. 

All  the  Joy  or  sorrow  for  the  happhiess  or  ca- 
lamities of  others  is  produced  by  an  act  of  the 
imagination  that  realizes  the  event,  however  fic- 
titious, so  that  we  feel,  while  the  deception 
lasts,  whatever  emotions  would  be  excited  by  the 
same  good  or  evil  Happening  to  ourselves. 

Johnson. 

Deceitful  and  deceptive  are  employed 
with  this  distinction :  a  person  is  said  to 
be  deceitful^  and  a  thing  deceptive. 

There  is  one  case  in  which  it  would  be  mad- 
ness not  to  give  credit  to  the  most  deceitful  of 
men,  that  is  when  they  make  declarations  of 
hostility  against  us.  I^irke. 

It  is  to  be  lieared  that  the  sciences  are  alxivp 
the  comprehension  of  children,  and  that  this 
mode  of  education  to  the  exclusion  of  the  clussics 
|9  ultimately  deceptive.  Vices,  Knox. 


DECEIT,  DUPLIdTT,  DOUBLE-DEALDra 

DECEIT  (v.  DeceU,  deoqOian).  DU. 
PLICITY  signifies  doublenesa  in  dealing, 
the  same  as  DOUBLE-DEALING.  The 
two  former  may  be  applied  either  to 
habitual  or  particular  actions,  the  latter 
only  to  particular  actions.  There  may 
be  much  deceit  or  duplicity  in  a  person's 
character  or  in  his  pixK;cedings ;  there  is 
double 'dealing  only  where  dealing  goes 
forward.  The  deceit  may  be  more  or  less 
veiled ;  the  duplicity  lies  very  deep,  and 
is  always  studied  whenever  it  is  put  into 
practice.  Duplicity^  in  reference  to  ac- 
tions, is  mostly  employed  for  a  course  of 
conduct;  double -dealing  is  but  another 
term  for  duplicity  on  particular  ooca* 
sions.  Children  of  reserved  characters 
are  frequently  prone  to  deceit^  which 
grows  into  consummate  duplicity  in  riper 
years :  the  wealthy  are  often  exposed  to 
much  duplicity  when  they  choose  their 
favorites  among  the  low  and  ignorant 

The  arts  of  deceit  do  continually  grow  weaker 
and  less  serviceable  to  them  that  use  them. 

TiLLOTSOK. 

Necessity  drove  Dryden  into  a  duplicity  of 
character  that  is  paiiiAil  to  reflect  upon. 

CUMBBRLAHD. 

Maskwell  (in  the  Double- Dealer)  discloses  by 
soliloquy  that  his  motive  for  double- deeding 
was  founded  in  his  passion  for  Cynthia. 

COXBBKLAND. 
DECEIT,  FRAUD,  GUILE. 

DECEIT  (v.  Deceit,  deception)  is  allied 
to  FRAUD  in  reference  to  actions;  to 
GUILE  in  reference  to  the  character. 

Deceit  is  here,  as  in  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle, indeterminate  when  compared  with 
frauds  which  is  a  specific  mode  of  de- 
ceiving; deceit  is  practised  only  in  pri- 
vate transactions ;  fraud  is  practised  to- 
ward bodies  as  well  as  individuals,  in 
public  as  well  as  private :  a  child  pmc 
tises  deceit  toward  its  parents;  frauds 
are  practised  upon  government,  on  the 
public  at  large,  or  on  tradesmen :  deceit 
involves  the  violation  of  moral  law,/r«Md 
that  of  the  criminal  law.  A  servant  may 
deceive  his  master  as  to  the  time  of  his 
coming  or  going,  but  he  defraud*  him 
of  his  property  if  he  obtains  it  by  anv 
false  means. 

With  such  deceittt  he  x:aiuM  their  easy  hearts. 
Too  prone  to  credit  his  perfidious  arts.  paipsN 
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The  story  of  the  three  boob  of  the  Sibyls  sold 
to  Tarqnin  was  all  a  fraud  derised  for  the  oon- 
Tenlence  of  state.  Pbxdbaux. 

Deceii  as  a  characteristic  is  indefinite 
in  magnitude ;  guilt  marks  a  strong  de- 
gree of  moral  turpitude  in  the  individual 
The  former  is  displayed  in  petty  con- 
cerns :  the  latter,  which  contaminates  the 
whole  character,  displays  itself  in  inex- 
tricable windings  and  turnings  that  are 
suggested  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  the 
author  of  all  evil  Deceitful  is  an  epi- 
thet commonly  and  lightly  applied  to 
persons  in  general;  but  guUdax  is  ap- 
plied to  characters  which  are  the  most 
diametrically  opposed  to,  and  at  the 
greatest  possible  distance  from,  that 
which  is  false. 

Was  it  for  force  or  guiU, 
Or  some  religious  end, yon  Fais'd  this  pile? 

DSTDEN. 
TO  DECmVE,  DELUDE,  IMPOSE   UPON. 

DECEIVE,  in  French  deeevoir,  Latin 
decipio^  compounded  of  de  privative  and 
cajMo,  to  take,  signifies  to  take  wrong. 
DELUDE,  iu  Latin  deludo^  compounded 
of  de  and  ludo^  signifies  to  play  upon  or 
to  mislead  by  a  trick.  IMPOSE,  in  Lat- 
in impomiy  pei-fect  of  imponOy  signifies 
literally  to  lay  or  put  upon. 

Falsehood  is  the  leading  feature  in  all 
these  terms ;  they  vary,  however,  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  action.  To  deceive 
is  the  most  general  of  the  three ;  it  sig- 
nifies simply  to  produce  a  false  convic- 
tion ;  the  other  terms  are  properly  spe- 
cies of  deceiving^  including  accessory 
ideas.  Deception  may  be  practised  in  va- 
rious degrees ;  deluding  is  always  some- 
thing positive,  and  considerable  in  de- 
gree. Every  false  impression  produced 
by  external  objects,  whether  in  trifles  or 
important  matters,  is  a  deception;  but  de- 
bimon  is  confined  to  errors  in  matters  of 
opinion.  We  may  be  deceived  in  the  col- 
or or  the  distance  of  an  object ;  we  are 
deluded  in  what  regards  our  principles  or 
moral  conduct. 

I  would  have  all  iny  readers  take  care  how 
ttiey  mistake  themselves  for  uncommon  geniuses 
and  men  above  rule,  since  it  is  very  easy  for 
them  to  be  deceived  in  this  particular. 

BUDOEU.. 

Deluded  by  a  seeming  ezcellenee.  Roscommon. 

A  deception  does  not  always  suppose  a 

fault  on  the  part  of  the  person  deceived^ 


but  a  deludon  does.  A  person  Is  some> 
times  deceived  in  cases  where  deception  ia 
unavoidable;  be  ia  ddudad  through  a 
Toluntary  blindness  of  the  understand- 
ing: artful  people  are  sometimes  capable 
of  deceiving  so  as  not  even  to  excite  bus. 
picion;  their  plausible  tales  justify  the 
credit  that  is  given  to  them :  when  the 
ignorant  enter  into  nice  questions  of 
politics  or  religion,  it  is  their  ordinary 
fate  to  be  dduded. 

I  DOW  believ*d 
The  happy  day  approaeh'd,  nor  are  my  hopes  de^ 
cei«'d.  Dbtdbm. 

Who  therefore  seeks  in  these 
True  wisdom,  finds  her  not,  or,  by  deluHon^ 
Far  worse,  her  fiilse  resemblance  only  meets. 

TOUNO. 

Deception  is  practised  by  an  individual 
on  himself  or  others ;  a  delusion  is  com- 
monly practised  on  one^s  self;  an  im- 
position is  always  practised  on  another. 
Men  deceive  others  from  a  variety  of  mo- 
tives ;  they  always  impose  upon  them  for 
purposes  of  gain,  or  the  gratification  of 
ambition.  Men  deceive  themselves  with 
false  pretexts  and  false  confidence ;  they 
delude  themselves  with  yain  hopes  and 
wishes. 

Wanton  women,  In  their  eyes, 

Hen's  deceivinge  do  comprise.  GasDnt 

I,  waking,  vlew*d  with  grief  the  rising  ran. 
And  fondly  moum'd  the  dear  deluHon  gone. 

Piuoa. 

As  there  seem  to  be  in  this  manuscript  some 
anachronisms  and  deviations  fh)m  the  ancient 
orthography,  I  am  not  satisfied  «nyself  that  it  is 
authentic,  and  not  rather  the  production  of  one 
of  those  Grecian  sophisters  who  have  imposed 
upon  the  world  several  spurious  works  of  this 
nature.  Addison. 

DECEIVER,  IMPOSTOR. 

Betwken  the  words  DECEIVER  and 
IMPOSTOR  (v.  To  deceive)  there  is  a  sim- 
ilar distinction.  A  deceiver  is  any  one 
who  practises  any  sort  of  deception ;  but 
an  impostor  is  a  deceiver  who  studiously 
deceives  by  putting  on  a  false  appear* 
ance.  The  deceiver  practises  deception  on 
individuals  or  the  public;  the  impostor 
most  commonly  on  the  public  at  large. 
The  false  friend  and  the  faithless  loTer 
are  deceivers;  the  assumed  nobleman 
who  practises  frauds  under  his  disguise, 
and  the  pretended  prince  who  lays  claim 
to  a  crown  to  which  ha  waa  nerer  born, 
are  impostors. 
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TliAt  tradition  of  the  Jews,  that  Christ  was 
stolen  oat  of  the  grave,  Is  aneient :  it  was  the  in- 
vention of  the  Jews,  and  denies  the  integrity  of 
the  witnesses  of  his  resurrection,  making  them 
deceivers.  Tiuotbon. 

Our  Saviour  wrought  his  miracles  ft^qoently, 
and  fbr  a  long  time  together :  a  time  sufficient  to 
hare  detected  any  impoetvr  in.         Tillotsoh. 

DECENCY,  DECORUM. 

Though  DECENCY  and  DECORUM 
ire  both  derived  from  the  same  word  (t^. 
Beeominff\  they  have  acquired  a  distinc- 
tion in  their  sense  and  application.  De- 
eency  respects  a  man's  conduct;  decorum 
his  behavior :  a  person  conducts  himself 
with  decency:  he  behaves  with  deeor^tm. 
Indecency  is  a  vice ;  it  is  the  violation  of 
public  or  private  morals :  indewrvm  is  a 
fault;  it  offends  the  feelings  of  those  who 
witness  it  Nothing  but  a  depraved  mind 
can  lead  to  mdeceni  practices ;  indiscretion 
and  thoughtlessness  may  sometimes  give 
rise  to  that  which  is  indetxnroui.  Decency 
enjoins  upon  all  relatives,  according  to  the 
proximity  of  their  relationship,  to  show 
certain  marks  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  dead :  regard  for  the  feelings  of 
others  enjoins  a  certain  outward  dewrum 
upon  every  one  who  attends  a  funeral. 

Even  religion  itself,  unless  decency  be  the 

handmaid  which  waits  upon  her,  is  apt  to  make 

people  appear  guilty  of  sourness  and  ill-humor. 

Spsctator. 

I  will  admit  that  a  fine  woman  of  a  certain  rank 
cannot  have  too  many  real  vices ;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  do  insist  upon  it  that  it  is  essentially  her 
interest  not  to  have  the  appearance  of  any  one. 
This  decorum^  I  confess,  will  conceal  her  con- 
quests ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  she  will  be 
pleased  to  reflect  that  those  conquests  are  known 
sooner  or  later,  she  wiU  not  upon  an  average  find 
herself  a  loser.  Cbsstbefeeld. 

TO  DECIDE,  DETERMINE,  CONCLUDE 
UPON. 

DECIDE,  from  the  Latin  deddo,  com- 
pounded  of  de  and  ccedo^  signifies  to  cut 
off  or  cut  short  a  business.  DETER- 
MINE, from  the  Latin  determino^  com- 
pounded of  de  and  (ertntmuy  a  term  or 
boundary,  signifies  to  fix  the  boundary. 
CONCLUDE,  V.  To  doee,  finish. 

The  idea  of  bringing  a  thing  to  an 
end  is  common  in  the  signification  of  all 
these  words ;  but  to  decide  expresses  more 
promptitude  than  to  determine:  we  may 
decide  instantaneously,  but  we  must  take 
more  or  less  time  to  determine;  we  may 


decide  any  single  point  either  by  an  ad 
of  external  force  or  by  a  sudden  act  of 
the  mind ;  but,  in  deiermininff  any  ques- 
tion, its  extent,  limits,  and  every  circumh 
stance  must  be  taken  into  consideration ; 
determining  is  therefore  an  act  of  delib- 
eration. To  decide  is  an  act  of  gre:iter 
authority:  a  parent  decida  for  a  child, 
but  subordinates  sometimes  determine  in 
the  absence  of  their  employers.  Points 
of  law  are  decided  by  the  judge,  points  of 
fact  are  determined  by  the  jury.  To  d^ 
eide  is  therefore  properly  applied  to  all 
matters  of  dispute  where  more  or  less 
power  or  force  is  required  to  bring  it  to 
an  end;  to  determine  to  all  matters  of 
conduct  which  may  more  easily  be  brought 
to  an  end. 

With  mutual  blood  th*  Ausonlan  soO  Is  dyed. 
While  on  its  borders  each  their  claims  decide. 

DaTDDV. 

These  circumstances,  with  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  and  the  necessity  of  securing  the  prises. 
determined  the  conquering  admind  to  bring  to. 

Clabxb. 

To  determine  and  decide  are  applied  to 
practical  matters;  to  condnde  upon  to 
speculative  as  well  as  practical  matters, 
as^  to  decide  the  fate  of  persons,  to  deter^ 
mine  anything  that  interests  one,  to  con- 
elude  that  a  tiding  is  right  or  wrong,  just 
or  unjust,  and  the  like. 

Eve  I  now  expect  great  tidings,  which  pertwpa 
Of  us  will  soon  determine^  or  impose 
New  laws  to  be  observed.  Milton 

But  no  frail  man,  however  great  or  high, 
Can  be  concluded  blest  beibre  he  die. 

Addbom. 

In  respect  to  practical  matters,  to  de- 
termine  is  either  said  of  that  which  is 
subordinate,  or  it  is  a  partial  act  of  the 
mind;  to  eondude  is  said  of  the  grand 
result ;  it  is  a  complete  act  of  the  mind. 
Many  things  may  be  determined  on  which 
are  either  never  put  into  execution,  or 
remain  long  unexecuted ;  but  that  which 
is  conduded  on  is  mostly  followed  by  im« 
mediate  action.  To  condude  en  is  prop- 
erly to  come  to  a  final  determination. 

Is  it  concluded  he  shall  be  protector? 
It  is  determined^  not  concluded  yet. 
But  so  it  must  be,  if  the  king  miscarry. 

Shakspbabb. 

DECIDED,  DETERMINED,  RESOLUTE. 

A  MAN  who  is  DECIDED  (v.  7b  dedd^^ 
remains  in  no  doubt:  be  who  is  DETBB 
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MINED  is  uninflaenoed  bj  the  doubts  or 
questions  of  others:  he  who  is  RESO- 
LUTE {v.  To  determine^  resolve)  is  unin- 
fluenced by  the  consequences  of  his  ac- 
tions. A  decided  character  is  at  all  times 
essential  for  a  prince  or  a  minister,  but 
particularly  so  in  an  unsettled  period ;  a 
deUrmined  character  is  essential  for  a 
commander  or  any  one  who  has  to  exer- 
cise authority ;  a  reeoluU  character  is  es- 
sential for  one  who  is  engaged  in  danger- 
ous enterprises.  Pericles  was  a  man  of 
a  decided  temper,  which  was  well  fitted  to 
direct  the  affairs  of  government  in  a  sea- 
son of  turbulence  and  disquietude :  Titus 
Manlius  Torquatus  displayed  himself  to 
be  a  man  of  a  deUrmined  character  when 
he  put  to  death  his  victorious  son  for  a 
breach  of  military  discipline :  Brutus,  the 
murderer  of  Ceeear,  wa&  a  man  of  a  reso- 
bite  temper. 

Almoat  all  the  high-bred  republicans  of  my 
time  liave.  after  a  short  spaoe,  become  the  most 
decided  tiiorough-paoed  courtiers.  Bcbxb. 

A  race  detetnnined^  that  to  death  contend ; 
So  fierce  these  Greeks  their  last  retreats  defend. 

PorB. 

Ifoet  of  the  propositions  we  think,  reason,  dis- 
conrse,  nar  act  npon,  are  such  as  we  cannot  have 
nndoubted  knowledge  of  their  truth :  yet  some 
of  tliem  border  so  near  upon  certainty  that  we 
make  no  doubt  at  all  about  them ;  but  assent  to 
them  as  firmly,  and  act  according  to  that  assent 
as  reeolitteiyt  as  if  they  were  infttUibly  demon- 
strated. Locks. 

DECIDED,  DECISIVE. 

DECIDED  marks  that  which  is  actual- 
ly  decided:  DECISIVE  that  which  apper- 
tains to  dedtion.  Decided  is  employed 
for  persons  or  things;  decisive  only  for 
things.  A  person^s  aversion  or  attach- 
ment is  decided;  a  sentence,  a  judgment, 
or  a  victory,  is  dedeive.  A  man  of  a  decid- 
ed character  always  adopts  decisive  mea8- 
ures.  It  is  right  to  be  decidedly  averse  to 
everything  which  is  immoral :  we  should 
be  cautious  not  to  pronounce  decisively 
on  any  point  where  we  are  not  perfectly 
•lear  and  well  grounded  in  our  opinion. 
In  every  popular  commotion  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  good  subject  to  take  a  decided  part 
in  favor  of  law  and  order:  such  is  the 
nature  of  law,  that  if  it  were  not  decisive 
it  would  be  of  no  value. 

A  politic  caution,  a  fcuarded  circumspection, 
were  among  the  ruling  principles  of  our  forc- 
fditbers  in  their  most  decided  conduct.    Bubkx. 


The  sentence  of  superior  judges  is  final,  deeL 
sive,  and  irrevocable.  Blagxstoiii. 

DECISION,  JUDOBfENT;  SENTENCE. 

DECISION  signifies  literally  the  act  of 
decidinfff-or  the  iMngdecided  upon  (v.  To 
decide),  JUDGMENT  signifies  the  act  of 
jvdffing  or  determining  in  general  (v.  To 
decide),  SENTENCE,  in  Latin  sefUentia, 
signifies  the  opinion  held  or  maintained. 

These  terms,  though  very  different  in 
their  original  meaning,  are  now  employed 
so  that  Sie  two  latter  are  species  of  the 
former :  a  final  conclusion  of  any  business 
is  comprehended  in  them  all ;  but  tUeision 
conveys  none  of  the  collateral  ideas  which 
is  expressed  by  judffmeni  and  seiUence:  a 
decision  has  no  respect  to  the  agent ;  it 
may  be  said  of  one  or  many ;  it  may  be 
the  decision  of  the  court,  of  the  nation,  of 
the  public,  of  a  particuUir  body  of  men, 
or  of  a  private  individual;  but  tLJadffmeni 
is  given  in  a  public  court,  or  among  pri- 
vate individuals :  a  sentence  is  passed  in 
a  court  of  law,  or  at  the  bar  of  the  pub- 
lic. A  decision  specifies  none  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  action :  it  may  be  a 
legal  or  an  arbitrary  decision  ;  it  may  be 
a  decision  according  to  one*s  caprice,  or 
after  mature  deliberation :  a  judgment  is 
always  passed  either  in  a  court  of  law, 
and  consequently  by  virtue  of  authority, 
or  it  is  passed  by  an  individual  by  the 
authority  of  his  own  judgment :  a  sentence 
is  passed  either  by  the  authority  of  law, 
or  at  the  discretion  of  an  individual  or  of 
the  public. 

The  decisions  of  the  Judges,  in  the  several 
courts  of  Justice,  are  the  principal  and  most  au- 
thoritative evidence  that  can  be  given  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  custom  as  shall  form  a  part  of 
the  common  law.  Blacestonb. 

It  is  the  greatest  folly  to  wek  the  praise  or 
approbation  of  any  being  besides  the  Supreme 
Being :  because  no  other  lieing  can  make  a  right 
judgment  of  us.  Addison. 

The  guilty  man  has  an  honor  for  the  Judge 
who  with  Justice  pronounces  against  him  the 
sentence  of  death  itself.  Steele. 

A  decision  is  given,  it  \»  that  which  de- 
cides, and,  by  putting  an  end  to  all  dis- 
pute and  doubt,  enables  a  person  to  act. 
A.  judgment  is  formed,  it  respects  the  guilt 
or  innocence,  the  moral  excellence  or  de- 
fects, of  a  person  or  thing ;  it  enables  a 
person  to  think.  A  sentence  is  pronounce*! 
or  passed ;  it  respects  all  matters  geneiv 
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ally,  aud  determines  what  are  the  senti- 
ments of  those  by  whom  it  is  pronounced. 
Some  points  are  of  so  complicated  a  nat- 
ure that  no  decinon  can  be  given  upon 
them ;  some  arc  of  so  high  a  nature  that 
they  can  be  decided  only  by  the  highest 
authority;  men  are  forbidden  by  the 
Christian  religion  to  be  severe  in  their 
jvdffmenU  upon  one  another;  the  works 
of  an  author  must  sometimes  await  the 
sentence  of  impartial  posterity  before  their 
value  can  be  duly  appreciated. 

For  pleasure  and  revenge 
Have  ears  more  deaf  tban  adders  to  tlie  voice 
Of  any  true  decision.  Shaupba&b. 

Do  you  Judge,  from  comparing  the  present 
(tate  of  the  world  with  your  natural  notions  of 
(iod,  that  there  must  needs  be  another  state  in 
which  Justice  shall  take  place?  You  reason 
rightf  and  the  Gospel  confirms  the  Juiffftnent. 

SHERIjOCK. 

By  inuring  himself  to  examine  all  things, 
whether  they  be  of  consequence  or  not,  the  crit- 
ic never  looks  upon  anything  but  with  a  design 
of  passing  sentence  upon  it.  Tatlek. 

DECI^IM,  INVEIGH. 

DECLAIM,  in  Latiu  dedamo^  that  is,  de 
and  datnOy  signifies  literally  to  cry  aloud 
in  a  set  form  of  words.  INVEIGH,  v, 
AbuaCy  invective. 

The  sense  in  which  these  words  agree 
is  that  of  using  the  language  of  displeas- 
ure against  any  person. or  thing :  declaim 
is  used  generally,  inveigh  particularly : 
public  men  and  public  measures  are  sub- 
jects for  the  dedaimer;  private  individu- 
als afford  subjects  for  inveighing  against : 
(he  former  is  under  the  influence  of  par- 
ticular opinions  or  prejudices ;  the  latter 
is  the  fruit  of  personal  resentment  or 
displeasure  :  politicians  declaim  against 
the  conduct  of  those  in  power,  or  the 
state  of  Uie  nation ;  they  inveigh  against 
individuals  who  have  offended  them.  A 
dedaimer  is  noisy :  he  is  a  man  of  words ; 
he  makes  long  and  loud  speeches :  an 
inveigher  is  virulent  and  personal ;  he  en- 
ters into  private  details,  and  often  in- 
dulges his  malignant  feelings  under  an 
affected  regard  for  morality. 

The  grave  and  the  merry  have  equally  thought 
themselves  at  liberty  to  conclude,  either  with  de- 
•lamatory  complaints  or  satirical  censures  of 
female  folly.  Johnson. 

Scarce  were  the  flocks  refreshed  with  morning 

dew, 
Whan  Damon,  stretch'd  beneath  an  olive  shade, 


And  wildly  starting  upward,  thu  in90iQh*d 
Against  the  conscious  gods.  DnaOi 

TO  DECLARK,  PUBLISH,  PROCLAIM. 

DECLARE,  in  Latin  dedaroy  com- 
pounded of  de  and  darOj  to  clear,  signi- 
fies literally  to  make  clear  or  show  plain, 
ly  to  a  person.  PUBLISH,  v.  To  on. 
nounce.  PROCLAIM,  in  Latin  j»roc2(iiiio, 
compounded  of  pro  and  damo,  signifies 
to  cry  before  or  in  the  cars  of  others. 

The  idea  of  making  known  is  common 
to  all  these  terms :  this  is  simply  the  sig. 
nitication  of  declare^  but  the  other  two  in* 
elude  accessory  ideas.  The  word  dedart 
does  not  express  any  particular  mode  or 
circumstance  of  making  known,  as  is  im- 
plied by  the  others :  we  may  declare  pub- 
licly or  privately ;  we  publish  and  pro- 
daim  only  in  a  public  manner :  we  may 
declare  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  writing ; 
we  publish  or  procUUm  by  any  means 
that  will  render  the  thing  most  general- 
ly known.  In  declaring ^  the  leading  idea 
is  that  of  speaking  out  that  which  passes 
in  the  mind ;  in  publishing^  the  leading 
idea  is  that  of  making  public  or  common ; 
in  proclaitnifig^  the  loading  idea  is  that 
of  crying  aloud :  we  may,  therefore,  often 
declare  by  publuthing  and  proclaiming  :  a 
declaration  is  a  personal  act,  it  concerns 
the  person  dedaringj  or  him  to  whom  it 
is  declared;  its  truth  or  falsehood  depends 
u|x>n  the  veracity  of  the  speaker :  a  pid>- 
lication  is  of  general  interest ;  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  it  does  not  always  rest 
with  the  publis/icr  :  a  proclamation  is  al- 
together a  public  act,  in  which  no  one^s 
vemcity  is  implicated.  I«'acts  and  opin- 
ions are  tledare^l ;  events  and  circum- 
stances are  published ;  the  measures  of 
government  are  proclaimed:  it  \b  folly 
for  a  man  to  declare  anything  to  be  true 
which  he  is  not  certain  to  be  so,  and 
wickedness  in  him  to  dedare  that  to  be 
true  which  he  knows  to  be  false :  who- 
ever publishes  all  he  hears  will  be  in 
great  danger  of  publisfdng  many  false- 
hoods ;  whatever  is  prodaimed  is  sup* 
posed  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to 
deserve  the  notice  of  all  who  may  hear 
or  read. 

The  Greeks  in  shouts  their  Joint  assent  declare^ 
The  priest  to  rev'rencc  and  release  the  &ir. 

Por& 

I  am  surprised  that  none  of  the  Ibrtana-telV 
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erSf  or,  u  the  French  call  them,  the  DUeurs  de 
bonne  averUure,  who  publUh  their  bills  in  ev- 
ery qoATter  of  the  town,  have  not  tamed  our  lot- 
teries to  tlieir  advantage.  Addison. 
Mine  sacred  heralds  now,  proclaiming  loud 
The  monarch's  will,  suspend  the  list'ning  crowd. 

Pope. 

A  dedaroHon  is  always  a  personal  act^ 
whether  relating  to  public  or  private  mat- 
ters :  a  puhlicaiion  and  a  procUmuUion 
may  be  both  indirect  actions  made  by 
any  channel  the  fittest  to  make  a  wide 
communication.  In  cases  of  war  or 
peace,  princes  are  expected  to  dedare 
themseWes  on  one  side  or  the  other;  in 
the  political  world  intelligence  is  quickly 
tni^u/i^  through  the  medium  of  the  pub- 
lic papers;  in  private  life  domestic  oc- 
currences are  published  with  equal  celer- 
ity through  the  medium  of  tale-bearers ; 
proclaiming  is  not  confined  to  political 
matters:  whatever  is  made  known  after 
the  manner  of  a  proclamaiion  is  said  to 
be  prodatmed:  joyful  news  is  proclaimed^ 
and  where  private  matters  which  ought 
not  to  be  known  are  published  to  the 
world  people  are  said  to  prodaim  their 
own  shame. 

There  is  one  case  in  which  it  woald  be  mad- 
ness not  to  give  credit  to  the  roost  deceitful  of 
men ;  that  Is,  when  they  make  deelaraU&ns  of 
hostility  against  us.  Bitkkk. 

Soon,  I  believe, 
His  second  marriage  shall  be  published. 

Srakspeake. 

Thoee  who  attempt  by  outrage  and  violence  to 
deprive  men  of  any  advantage  which  they  hold 
under  the  laws,  and  to  destroy  the  natural  order 
of  life,  proclaim  war  against  them.         Burke. 

DBCRBB,  EDICT,  PROCLAMATION. 

DECREE,  in  French  decret,  Latin  de- 
erelus,  from  decemo^  to  give  judgment  or 
pass  sentence,  signifies  the  sentence  or 
resolution  that  is  passed.  EDICT,  in 
Latin  edictus,  from  edico^  to  say  out,  sig- 
nifies the  thing  spwken  out  or  sent  forth. 
PROCLAMATION,  v.  To  declare. 

A  decree  is  a  more  solemn  and  delib- 
erative act  than  an  edtct ;  on  the  other 
hand,  an  edict  is  more  authoritative  than 
a  decree,  A  decree  is  the  decision  of  one 
or  many ;  an  edict  speaks  the  will  of  an 
individual :  councils  and  senates,  as  well 
as  princes,  make  decrees ,  despotic  rulers 
issue  edicts.  Decrees  are  passed  for  the 
regulation  of  public  and  private  matters ; 
they  are  made  known  as  occasion  re- 


quire, but  are  not  always  public ;  edicts 
and  proclamations  contain  the  commands 
of  the  sovereign  authority,  and  are  di- 
rectly addressed  by  the  prince  to  his  peo- 
ple. An  edict  is  peculiar  to  a  despotic 
government ;  a  proclamation  is  common 
to  a  monarchical  and  aristocratic  form  of 
government:  the  ukase  in  Russia  is  a 
species  of  edicts  by  which  the  emperor 
makes  known  his  will  to  his  people ;  the 
king  of  England  •  communicates  to  his 
subjects  the  determinations  of  himself 
and  his  council  by  means  of  a  prodamo' 
tion. 

There  is  no  power  in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  establlshM ; 
Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent.  Shakspsabe. 

This  statute  or  act  of  parliament  is  placed 
among  the  records  of  the  kingdom,  there  need- 
ing no  formal  promulgation  to  give  it  the  force 
of  a  law,  as  was  necessary  by  the  civil  law  with 
regard  to  the  emperor's  edicts.       Blackstone. 

From  the  same  original  of  the  king's  being 
the  fountain  of  Justice,  we  may  also  deduce  the 
prerogative  of  issuing  proclamations^  which  is 
vested  in  the  king  alone.  Bxjickbtone. 

The  term  eleeree  is  applied  figurative- 
ly ;  the  other  terms  are  used,  for  the  most 
part,  in  their  proper  sense  only. 

Are  we  conderon'd,  by  fiite's  unjust  decree^ 
No  more  our  houses  and  our  homes  to  see  ? 

Drtdbn. 

TO  DEDICATE,  DEVOTE,  CONSECRATE, 
HALLOW. 

DEDICATE,  in  Latin  dedicatuSy  parti- 
ciple from  de  and  dtco,  signifies  to  set 
apart  by  a  promise.  DEVOTE,  in  Latin 
dsvotus,  participle  from  devoveo^  signifies 
to  vow  for  an  express  purpose.  CONSE- 
CRATE, in  Latin  consecratus,  from  conse- 
cro  or  con  and  sacro^  signifies  to  make 
sacred  by  a  special  act  HALLOW, 
from  holy,  in  German  hciliffy  signifies  to 
make  holy. 

There  is  something  more  solemn  in  the 
act  of  dedicating  than  in  that  of  devoting  ; 
but  less  so  than  in  that  of  consecrating. 
To  dedicate  and  devote  may  be  employed 
in  both  temporal  and  spiritual  matters; 
to  consecrate  and  halloto  only  in  the  spirit- 
ual sense :  we  may  dedicate  or  devote  any- 
thing that  is  at  our  disposal  to  the  ser- 
vice of  some  object ;  but  the  former  is  em- 
ployed mostly  in  regard  to  superiors,  and 
the'  latter  to  persons  without  distinction 
r^f  rank :  we  dedicate  a  house  to  the  sen 
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vice  of  God ;  or  we  devote  our  time  to  the 
benefit  of  our  friends,  or  the  relief  of  the 
poor :  we  may  dedicate  or  devote  ourselves 
to  an  object ;  but  the  former  always  im- 
plies a  solemn  setting  apart  springing 
from  a  sense  of  duty ;  the  latter  an  en- 
tire application  of  one^s  self  from  zeal 
and  affection;  in  this  manner  he  who 
dedieatea  himself  to  God  abstracts  him- 
self from  every  object  which  is  not  im- 
mediately connected  i^ith  the  service  of 
God ;  he  who  devotee  himself  to  the  min- 
istry pursues  it  as  the  first  object  of  his 
attention  and  regard.  To  eoruecrate  is  a 
species  of  formal  dedteaiion  by  virtue  of 
a  religious  observance ;  it  is  applicable 
mostly  to  places  and  things  connected 
with  religious  works :  kalhw  is  a  species 
of  iuformal  consecration  applied  to  the 
same  objects :  the  church  is  conaeerated; 
particular  days  are  kaUowed, 

Warn'd  by  the  leer,  to  her  ofltended  name 
We  rais'd  and  dedicated  this  wood'rons  frame. 

Dbtdbm. 

Gilbert  West  settled  himself  in  a  very  pleasant 
house  at  Wickham,  in  Kent,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  piety.  Jobnsom. 

The  greatest  conqueror  in  this  holy  nation  did 
not  only  compose  the  words  of  his  divine  odes, 
but  generally  set  them  to  music  himself;  after 
which  his  works,  tliough  they  were  coneeorated 
to  the  tabernacle,  became  the  national  entertain- 
ment Addison. 

Without  the  walls  a  ruin*d  temple  stands. 

To  Geres  hallowed  once.  Dbtdbn. 


TO  DEDUCT,  SUBTRACT. 

DEDUCT,  from  the  Latin  deductue, 
participle  of  deduco,  and  SUBTRACT, 
from  subtraetum,  participle  of  eulOraho^ 
have  both  the  sense  of  taking  from,  but 
the  former  is  used  in  a  general,  and  the 
latter  in  a  technical  sense.  He  who 
makes  an  estimate  is  obliged  to  deduct; 
he  who  makes  a  calculation  is  obliged  to 
tubtract.  The  tradesman  detktcts  what 
has  been  paid  from  what  renudns  due; 
the  accountant  9nbtr€uia  small  sums  from 
the  gross  amount. 

The  popish  clergy  took  to  themselves  the 
whole  residue  of  the  intestate's  estate,  after  the 
two -thirds  of  the  wilfe  and  children  were  de- 
ducted. Blackstone. 

A  codicil  is  a  supplement  to  a  will,  being  for 
its  explanation  or  alteration,  or  to  make  some 
addition  to  or  else  some  eubtraoUon  from  the 
former  dispositions  of  the  tMtator.  Bijlckstonx. 


DEDUCTION,  ABATEMENT. 

BoTB  these  words  imply  a  taking  off 
from  something,  but  the  €Muetion  is 
made  at  the  discretion  of  the  person  de- 
ducting; while  the  abatement  is  made  for 
the  convenience  or  at  the  desire  of  the 
person  for  w}iom  it  is  made.  A  person 
may  make  a  deduction  in  an  account  for 
various  reasons,  but  he  makes  an  abate- 
ment in  a  demand  when  it  is  objected  to 
as  excessive;  so  an  abatement  may  be 
made  in  a  calculation  when  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  higher  than  it  ought  to  be. 

If  I  am  correctly  informed,  the  rise  in  the  last 
year  (in  the  produce  of  the  taxes),  after  every 
deduction  that  can  be  made,  affords  the  moat 
consoling  and  encouraging  prospect        BmoEB. 

WiU  come  a  day  (hear  this  and  quake,  je  potent 

great  ones  I) 
When  yon  yourselves  shall  stand  before  a  Judge 
Who  in  a  pair  of  scales  will  weigh  your  actlona 
Without  abaiemeni  of  one  grain. 

BBAUMOMT  AMD  FLBTCBBB. 

DSED|  EXPLOIT,  ACHIEVEMENT,  FEAT. 

DEED,  from  do,  expresses  the  thing 
done.  EXPLOIT,  in  French  ea^pM^,  most 
probably  changed  from  explioaiue^  signi- 
fying the  thing  unfolded  or  displayed. 
ACHIEVEMENT,  from  auMeoc,  French 
ocheveTj  to  finish,  signifies  what  is  accom- 
plished or  completed.  FEAT,  in  French 
fait,  Latin  fakum,  from  /ooo,  signifies 
the  thing  done. 

The  three  first  words  rise  progressive- 
ly on  each  other :  deede,  compared  with 
the  others,  is  employed  for  that  which 
is  ordinary  or  extraordinary ;  exflfAi  and 
achievement  are  used  only  for  the  ex- 
traordinary ;  the  latter  in  a  higher  sense 
than  the  former.  Beede  must  always  be 
characterized  as  good  or  bad,  magnani- 
mous or  atrocious,  and  the  like,  except  in 
poetry,  when  the  term  becomes  elevated. 


Great  PoUio  I  thou  for  whom  thy  Rome  \ 
The  ready  triumph  of  thy  finished  wars ; 
Is  there  in  fate  an  hour  reserv'd  for  me 
To  sing  thy  d^eede  in  numbers  worthy  thee  ? 

Drtdbm. 

Exploit  and  achievement  do  not  neces- 
sarily require  such  epithets ;  they  are  al- 
ways taken  in  the  proper  sense  for  some- 
thing great.  EsqMt,  when  compared 
with  achievement,  is  a  term  used  in  plain 
prose ;  it  designates  not  so  much  what 
is  great  as  what  is  real :  addevement  la 
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most  adapted  to  poetry  and  romance ;  an 
aploU  IB  properly  a  single  act,  and  re> 
fers  to  the  efforts  of  the  individual  per- 
forming it;  an  achievement  may  inyolve 
many  acts  and  circumstances ;  in  the  ex- 
ecution it  refers  us  to  the  point  gained, 
as  also  to  the  difficulties  of  gaining  it. 
An  esoMi  marks  only  personal  bravery 
in  action ;  an  aehievemerU  denotes  eleva- 
tion of  character  in  every  respect,  gran- 
deur of  design,  promptitude  in  execution, 
and  valor  in  action.  An  esmloU  may  be 
executed  by  the  design  and  at  the  will 
of  another ;  a  oonunon  soldier  or  an  army 
may  perform  ejpUnta.  An  a^ievement  is 
designed  and  executed  by  the  addever: 
Hercules  is  distinguished  for  his  achieve- 
fnefds;  and  in  the  same  manner  we  speak 
of  the  aehietfementt  of  knight-errants  or 
of  great  commanders. 

High  matter  thoa  eqjoln'st  me,  O  prime  of  men  I 
Sad  task  and  hard :  for  how  shall  I  relate 
To  human  sense  th*  invisible  eaapMie 
Of  warring  spiritB  ?  Milton. 

Great  tpoUs  and  trophies,  galn'd  by  thee,  they 

bear, 
Then  let  thy  own  otMeMntenU  be  thy  share. 

Dbtdem. 

Feat  approaches  nearest  to  ej^ploii  in 
signification ;  the  former  marks  skill,  and 
the  ktter  resolution.  The/tfots  of  chiv- 
alry displayed  in  justs  and  tournaments 
were  in  former  tunes  as  much  esteemed 
as  warlike  ejj^oU*, 

Moch  I  have  heard 
Of  thy  prodigiooi  might,  and /sate  perform'd. 

HiLTOIf. 

Eqiloit  and  feat  are  often  used  in  de- 
rision, to  mark  the  absence  of  skill  or 
bravery  in  the  actions  of  individuals. 
The  soldier  who  affects  to  be  foremost 
in  situations  where  there  is  no  danger 
cannot  be  more  properly  derided  than  l>y 
terming  his  action  an  expUnt;  he  who 
prides  himself  on  the  display  of  skill  in 
the  performance  of  a  paltry  trick  may 
be  laughed  at  for  haring  performed  a 
feat.  The  same  words  may  also  be  ap- 
plied in  an  indifferent  sense  to  familiar 
objects,  as  the  exploit*  of  a  freebooter, 
otfeaU  of  horsemanship. 

After  this  eofiploity  I  walked  gently  to  and  fro 
on  the  bed  to  r«uf>ver  my  breath  and  Ioas  of 
spirits.  Swirr. 

Eren  his  snrliness  was  matter  of  mirth,  and  in 
Ua  play  he  preser^td  such  an  air  of  gravity,  and 


performed  his  f^ate  vlth  snch  a  solemnity  ol 
manner,  that  in  him  too  I  had  an  agreeable  com 
panion.  Cowrsx. 

TO  DEFACE,  DISFIGURE,  DEFORM. 

DEFACE,  DISFIGURE,  and  DEFORM 
signify  literally  to  spoil  the  face^  figure^ 
and  form.  Deface  expresses  more  than 
either  deform  and  digfigure.  To  deface 
is  an  act  of  destruction ;  it  is  the  actual 
destruction  of  that  which  has  before  ex- 
isted: to  ditfigwre  is  either  an  act  oi 
destruction  or  an  erroneous  execution, 
which  takes  away  the  figure :  to  deform 
is  altogether  an  imperfect  execution, 
which  renders  the /orm  what  it  should 
not  be.  A  thing  is  defaced  by  design ;  it 
is  dufiffured  either  by  design  or  accident ; 
it  is  deformed  either  by  an  error  or  by 
the  nature  of  the  thing.  Persons  only 
deface;  persons  or  thinss  diefigure;  things 
are  most  commonly  deformed  of  them- 
selves. That  may  be  defaced^  the  face 
or  external  surface  of  which  may  be  in- 
jured or  destroyed;  that  may  be  cfif^- 
vred  or  deformed^  the  figure  or  form  of 
which  is  imperfect  or  may  be  rendered 
imperfect  A  fine  painting  or  piece  of 
writing  is  defaced  which  is  torn  or  be- 
smeared with  dirt:  a  fine  building  is  die- 
figured  by  any  want  of  symmetry  in  its 
parts :  a  building  is  deformedi^aX  is  made 
contrary  to  all  form.  A  statue  may  be 
defaced^  diefigured,  and  deformed:  it  is 
defaced  when  any  violence  is  done  to  the 
face  or  any  outward  part  of  the  body ;  it 
is  diefigured  by  the  loss  of  a  limb;  it  is 
deformed  if  made  contrary  to  the  perfect 
form  of  a  person  or  thing  to  be  repre- 
sented. Inanimate  objects  are  mostly 
defaced  or  diefigured^  but  seldom  defomir 
ea;  animate  objects  are  either  disfigured 
or  deformedy  but  seldomer  defaced,  A  per- 
son may  disfigure  himself  by  his  dress ; 
be  is  deformed  by  the  hand  of  nature. 

Yet  she  had  heard  an  ancient  rumor  fly 
(Long  cited  by  the  people  of  the  sky). 
That  times  to  come  should  see  the  Trq|an  race 
Her  Cartilage  ruin  and  her  tow'rs  d0/acs. 

Drtdbn. 

It  is  but  too  obvious  that  errors  are  commit- 
ted in  this  part  of  religion  (devotion).  These 
frequently  dUJigure  its  appearance  before  the 
world,  and  subject  it  to  unjust  reproach.  Blaik. 

A  beauteous  maid  above ;  but  magic  art. 
With  barking  dogs,  d^orm*d  her  nether  part 

DaiDEH 
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TO  DEFEAT,  FOIL,  DISAPPOINT,  FRUS- 
TRATE. 

DEFEAT,  V.  To  beat,  defeat,  FOIL 
may  probably  come  from  /aU  and  the 
laiiinfaUo^  to  deoeive,  signifying  to  make 
to  fail  FRUSTRATE,  in  Latin  fruatro' 
tut,  from  fnuira,  signities  to  make  vain. 
DISAPPOINT,  from  the  privative  dis  and 
the  verb  appoint,  signifies  literally  to  do 
away  what  has  been  appointed. 

Defeat  and  foil  are  both  applied  to 
nuitters  of  enterprise ;  but  that  may  be 
defeaied  which  is  only  phinned,  and  that 
\&  foiled  which  is  in  the  act  of  being  ex- 
ecuted. What  is  rejected  is  defwied: 
what  18  aimed  at  or  purposed  is  frut- 
trated:  what  is  calculated  on  is  diaap- 
pointed.  The  best  concerted  schemes 
may  sometimes  be  easily  defeated:  where 
art  is  employed  against  simplicity,  the 
latter  may  be  etLaWy  foiled:  when  we  aim 
at  what  is  above  our  reach,  we  must  be 
fru8tr€Ued  in  our  endeavors :  when  our 
expectations  are  extravagant,  it  seems  to 
follow,  of' course,  that  they  will  be  diacqi- 
poifUed  Design  or  accident  may  tend  to 
defeat,  design  only  to  foU,  accident  only 
to  frustrate  or  diaappoifU.  The  superior 
force  of  the  enemy,  or  a  combination  of 
untoward  events  which  are  above  the 
control  of  the  commander,  will  serve  to 
defeat  the  best  concerted  plans  of  the 
best  generals :  men  of  upright  minds  can 
seldom  foU  the  deep  -  laid  schemes  of 
knaves :  when  we  see  that  the  perversity 
of  men  is  liable  Xjq  frustrate  the  kind  in- 
tentions of  others  in  their  behalf,  it  is 
wiser  to  leave  them  to  their  folly:  the 
cross  accidents  of  human  life  are  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  disappointment  to  those  who 
suffer  themselves  to  be  affected  by  them. 

The  very  parposes  of  wantonness  are  defeated 
by  a  carriage  which  has  ao  much  boldness. 

Stxelb. 

The  devil  haunts  those  most  where  he  hath 
greatest  hopes  of  success ;  and  is  too  eager  and 
intent  upon  mischief  to  employ  his  time  and  temp- 
tations where  he  hath  been  so  often  foiled. 

TiLLOTSON. 

Let  all  the  Tuscans,  all  th'  Arcadians  Join, 
Nor  these  nor  those  shall  friistrctte  my  design. 

Dktdsn. 

It  seems  rational  to  hope  that  minds  qualified 
for  great  attainments  should  first  endeavor  their 
own  benefit.  But  this  expectation,  however  plau- 
sible, has  been  very  frequently  disappointed. 

JOBKSOIC. 


DEFECTION,  REVOLT. 

DEFECTION,  from  the  Latin  defcia 
signifies  the  act  of  falling  off,  or  becom- 
ing deficient  toward  some  object  R& 
VOLT,  compounded  of  re  and  volt,  in 
French  voUtger,  to  bound,  and  the  Latin 
volo,  to  fly,  signifies  a  bounding  back  from 
an  object  to  which  one  has  been  attached. 

Defection  is  a  general,  revolt  a  specific 
term,  that  is,  it  denotes  a  species  of  defec- 
tion. Defection  is  applicable  to  any  per- 
son or  thing  to  which  we  are  bound  by 
any  obligation ;  revolt  is  applicable  only 
to  the  government  to  which  one  is  bound. 
There  may  be  a  defection  from  religion, 
or  any  cause  that  is  held  sacred :  a  revolt 
is  only  against  a  monarch,  or  the  supreme 
authority. 

When  attacked  in  Skipton  Castle  by  Aske  and 
his  fellow-rebels,  amidst  a  general  defection  of 
the  dependents  of  his  £Eunily,  he  bra>'eW  defended 
it  against  them  all.  whitakkb. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  old  coondl  of 
state,  t<^ther  with  the  old  speaker  Lenthal,  by- 
advice  together,  finding  the  rer^olt  of  the  soldiers 
from  Fleetwood,  gave  out  orders  for  the  forces  to 
rendezvous  in  Lincoln*s-Inn-Fields. 

Whitblockx. 

Defedion  does  not  designate  the  mode 
of  the  action ;  it  may  be  quietly  made  or 
otherwise :  a  rewM  is  an  act  of  violence, 
and  always  attended  with  violence.  The 
defection  may  be  the  act  of  one ;  a  revolt 
is  properly  the  act  of  many.  A  general 
may  be  guilty  of  a  defection  who  leaves 
the  party  to  which  he  has  hitherto  ad- 
hered; a  nation  or  a  community  may 
commit  an  act  of  revolt  by  shaking  off 
the  authority  under  which  they  have  lived. 
A  defection,  being  mostly  the  act  of  an 
individual,  or  one  part  of  a  community 
against  the  whole,  is  mostly  a  culpable 
act;  but  a  revolt  may  be  a  justifiable 
measure,  when  one  nation  revoUa  against 
another,  under  whose  power  it  has  been 
brought  by  force  of  arms:  the  Roman 
people  were  guilty  of  a  defection  when 
they  left  the  senate  and  retired  to  mount 
Aventine:  the  Germans  frequently  a^ 
tempted  to  recover  their  liberty  by  revolt- 
ing against  the  Romans. 

At  the  time  of  the  general  defection  trjm 
Nero,  Virginins  Kufus  was  at  the  head  of  a  ver; 
powerful  army  in  Germany,  which  had  pressed 
him  to  accept  the  title  of  emperor,  but  he  con* 
stantly  refused  it  llEUfonf 
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No  sooner  was  PbiUp  dead  fhaD  the  GiecUns 
revdUdt  aad  endeavored  to  free  themselves  from 
the  Macedonian  yoke.  PorrER. 

DEFBCnVE,  DEFICIENT. 

DEFECTIVE  expresses  the  quality  or 
property  of  having  a  <k/ed  (v.  BUmuh) : 
DEFICIENT  is  employed  with  regard  to 
the  thing  itself  that  is  wanting.  A  book 
may  be  dtfedive^  in  consequence  of  some 
leaves  being  deficient.  A  deficiency  is 
therefore  often  what  constitutes  a  defect. 
Many  things,  however,  may  be  defective 
without  having  any  deficiency^  and  vice 
versa.  Whatever  is  misshapen,  and  fails 
either  in  beauty  or  utility,  is  defective; 
that  which  is  wanted  to  make  a  thing 
complete  is  deficient.  It  is  a  defect  in  the 
eye  when  it  is  so  constructed  that  things 
are  not  seen  at  their  proper  distances ; 
there  is  a  defideney  in  a  tradesman's  ac- 
counts when  one  side  falls  short  of  the 
other.  That  which  is  defective  Is  most 
likely  to  be  permanent ;  but  a  deficiency 
may  be  only  occasional  and  easily  recti- 
fied. 

Providence,  for  the  most  part,  sets  us  npon  a 
level ;  if  it  renders  as  perfect  In  one  aocompiish- 
nient,it  generally  leaves  us  defective  in  another. 

Addison. 

If  there  be  a  deficiency  in  the  speaker,  there 
will  not  be  sufBcient  attention  and  regard  paid 
to  the  thing  spoken.  Swirr. 

TO  DEFKJm,  PROTECT,  VINDICATE. 

DEFEND,  v.  Apoloffy.  PROTECT,  in 
Latin  protectumy  participle  of  protego^ 
compounded  of  pro  and  tego^  signifies  to 
put  anything  before  a  person  as  a  cover- 
ing.    VINDICATE,  V.  To  assert. 

Defend  is  a  general  term;  it  defines 
nothing  with  regard  to  the  degree  and 
manner  of  the  action :  protect  is  a  par- 
ticular and  positive  term,  expressing  an 
action  of  some  considerable  importance. 
Persons  may  defend  others  without  dis- 
tinction of  rank  or  station :  none  but  su- 
periors or  persons  having  power  can  pro- 
tect others.  Defence  is  an  occasional  ac- 
tion ;  protection  is  a  permanent  action.  A 
person  may  be  defended  in  any  particular 
case  of  actual  danger  or  difficulty ;  he  is 
protected  from  what  may  happen  as  well 
as  what  does  happen.  Defence  respects 
the  evil  that  threatens;  protection  in- 
volves the  supply  of  necessities  and  the 
affording  comforts. 


A  master  may  Justify  an  assault  in  drfenes 
of  his  servant,  and  a  servant  in  defence  of  his 
Blackstoitx. 


They  who  protected  the  weakness  of  oar  in- 
fimcy  are  entitled  to  our  protection  in  their  old 
age.  Blackstonz. 

Defence  requires  some  active  exertion 
either  of  body  or  mind ;  protection  may 
consist  only  of  the  extension  of  power  in 
behalf  of  any  particular  individual.  A 
defence  is  successful  or  unsuccessful;  a 
protection  weak  or  strong.  A  soldier  de- 
fends his  country;  a  counsellor  defends 
his  client :  a  prince  protects  his  subjoots. 

Savage  (on  his  trial  for  the  murder  of  Sinclair) 
did  not  deny  the  fact,  but  endeavored  to  Justify 
it  by  the  necessity  of  «€f/-de/ence,  and  the  haz- 
ard of  his  own  life  if  he  had  lost  the  opportunity 
of  giving  the  thrust.  Johnson. 

Fir»t  give  thy  faith  and  plight,  a  prince's  word, 
or  sure  protection  by  thy  power  and  swcnrd ; 
For  I  must  speak  what  wisdom  would  conceal, 
And  truth  invidious  to  the  great  reveal.     Pops. 

In  a  figurative  and  extended  sense, 
things  may  either  defend  or  protect  with 
a  similar  distinction:  a  coat  defends  us 
from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather; 
houses  are  a  protection  not  only  against 
the  changes  of  the  seasons,  but  also 
against  the  violence  of  men. 

How  shall  the  vine  with  tender  leaves  defend 
Her  teeming  clusters  when  the  rains  descend  ? 

Drtdbm. 
Some  to  the  holly  hedge 
Nestling  repair,  and  to  the  thicket  some ; 
Some  to  the  rude  protection  of  the  thorn 
Commit  their  fi^blc  offspring.  Thomson. 

To  vindicate  is  a  species  of  defence  only 
in  the  moral  sense  of  the  word.  Acts  of 
importance  are  defended:  those  of  trifling 
import  are  commonly  vindicated.  Cicero 
defended  Milo  against  the  charge  of  mup 
der,  in  which  he  was  implicated  by  the 
death  of  Clodius ;  a  child  or  a  servant  vin- 
dicates himself  when  any  blame  is  attach- 
ed to  him.  Defence  is  employed  either  in 
matters  of  opinion  or  conduct ;  vindicate 
only  in  matters  of  conduct.  Some  opin- 
ions are  too  absurd  to  be  openly  defend- 
ed ;  he  who  vindicates  the  conduct  of  an- 
other should  be  fully  satisfied  of  the  in- 
nocence  of  the  person  whom  he  defends. 

While  we  can  easily  defend  our  character,  we 
are  no  more  disturbed  at  an  accusation,  than  we 
are  alarmed  by  an  enemy  whom  we  are  sore  to 
conquer.  Johnson. 

In  this  poem  (the  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbathnot) 
Pope  seems  to  reckon  with  the  public.    He  ••«»- 
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dieaU$  himaelf  from  oensareB,  and,  with  dignitj 
rather  than  arrogance,  enft>rce8  his  own  dahna 
to  klnilnewi  and  respect.  Johhsom. 

DEFENDANT;  DEFENDER. 

Thk  defendant  defends  himself  (v. 
To  defmd):  the  DEFENDER  defends  an- 
other. We  are  cK^/mdan/s  when  any  charge 
is  brovght  against  us  which  we  wish  to 
refute :  we  are  defenders,  when  we  under- 
take to  rebut  or  refute  the  charge  brought 
against  any  person  or  thing. 

or  what  oonaeqnence  coold  it  be  to  the  canse 
whether  the  coonseUor  did  or  did  not  know  the 
defendawit  SMOLunr. 

The  abbot  of  Pidsley  was  a  warm  partisan  of 
France,  and  a  xealons  defender  of  the  estob- 
Ushed  religion.  Robbbtsok. 

DEFENDEBy  ADVOCATE,  PLEADER. 

A  DEFENDER  exerts  himself  in  favor 
of  one  that  wants  support:  an  ADVO- 
CATE, from  the  Latin  advocOy  to  call  or 
speak  for,  signifies  one  who  is  called  to 
speak  in  favor  of  another ;  he  exerts  him- 
self in  favor  of  any  cause  that  offers :  a 
PLEADER,  from  plea  or  excusey  signifies 
him  who  pleads  in  behalf  of  one  who  is 
accused  or  in  distress.  A  defender  at- 
tonpts  to  keep  off  a  threatened  injury 
by  rebutting  the  attack  of  another:  an 
advocate  states  that  which  is  to  the  ad- 
vantage  of  the  person  or  thing  advocated: 
a  pleader  throws  in  pleae  and  extenuar 
tions ;  he  blends  entreaty  with  argument. 
Oppressed  or  accused  persons  and  dis- 
puted opinions  require  defenders;  that 
which  falls  in  with  the  humors  of  men 
will  always  have  advocates;  the  unfortu- 
nate and  the  guilty  require  pleaders. 

But  the  time  was  now  come  when  Warbarton 
was  to  change  his  opinion,  and  Pope  was  to  find 
a  defender  in  him  who  liad  contributed  so  much 
to  the  exaltation  of  his  riral.  JoHmoM. 

It  is  said  tliat  some  endeavors  were  used  to  In- 
cense the  Queen  against  Sarage,  but  he  found 
adwfoatee  to  obviate  at  least  part  of  their  effect. 

Johnson. 

He  thought  he  was  bound  to  Justify  the  court 
in  all  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords,  wMch  be 
did  with  tlie  vehemence  of  a  pleader  rather  than 
with  the  solemnity  of  a  senator.  BtTBNBT. 

The  term  pleader  is  used  sometimes, 
like  that  of  defender^  in  the  general  sense. 
Valeria  and  Yolunmia,  the  mother  and 
wife  of  Coriolanua,  were  powerful  and 
successful /)feMfer»  in  behalf  of  the  Roman 
republic; 


So  fldr  a  pleader  any  caue  may  gatai. 

Daisn^ 

DEFENSIBLE,  DEFENSIVE. 

DEFENSIBLE  is  employed  for  th« 
thing  that  is  to  be  defended;  DEFEN- 
SIVE for  the  thing  that  defends.  An 
opinion  or  a  line  of  conduct  is  defensible  ; 
a  weapon  or  a  military  operation  is  de- 
fensive. The  defetuible  is  opposed  to  the 
indefensible;  and  the  defensive  to  the  of 
feneive.  It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  at- 
tempt to  defend  that  which  is  indefensi' 
hU;  it  is  sometimes  prudent  to  act  on 
the  defensive^  when  we  are  not  in  a  oon- 
dition  to  commence  the  offensive. 

Impressing  b  only  defensible  from  public  ne- 
cessi^,  to  which  all  private  considerations  must 
give  way.  Blackstonb. 

A  king,  circumstanced  as  the  present  (king  of 
France),  has  no  generous  interest  that  can  excite 
him  to  action.  At  best  his  conduct  will  be  pas- 
sire  and  defensive,  Bctbbb. 

DEFINITE,  POSITIVE. 

DEFINITE,  in  Latin  defnituniy  partici- 
ple of  defnioy  compounded  of  de  and/nu, 
signifies  that  which  is  bounded  by  a  lin.e 
or  limit.  POSITIVE,  in  Latin  positivusy 
from  ponOy  to  place,  signifies  that  which 
is  placed  or  fixed. 

Definite  s^fies  that  which  is  defined, 
or  has  the  limits  drawn  or  marked  out ; 
positive  that  which  is  placed  or  fixed  in 
a  particular  manner :  definite  is  said  of 
things  as  they  present  themselves  ov  are 
presented  to  the  mind,  as  a  definite  idea, 
a  definite  proposal ;  positive  is  said  of  a 
person's  temper  of  mind;  a  person  is 
positive  as  to  his  opinions,  or  an  assur- 
ance is  positive  which  serves  to  make  one 
positive.  In  respect  to  a  man*s  self,  his 
views  ought  to  be  definite  to  prevent 
him  from  being  misled,  but  he  ought  not 
to  be  positive  in  matters  that  admit  of 
doubt.  In  respect  to  others,  the  more 
definite  the  instructions  which  are  given, 
the  less  danger  there  is  of  mistake ;  the 
more  positive  the  information  communi- 
cated, the  greater  the  reliance  which  is 
placed  upon  it. 

We  are  not  able  to  Judge  of  the  degree  of  con- 
viction whlcb  operated  at  any  particular  time 
upon  our  own  thoughts,  but  as  it  is  recorded  by 
some  certain  and  ilefinite  effect  Johnson. 

The  Earl  Rivers  being  now,  in  his  own  opin- 
ion, on  his  death-bed,  thought  it  his  duty  to  pro- 
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Tide  for  Savage  among  his  other  natural  chil- 
dren, and  therefore  demanded  a  positive  accoont 

of  him.  JOUMBOM. 

DEFINITION,  EXPLANATION. 

A  DEFINITION  is  properly  a  species 
of  EXPLANATION.  The  former  is 
used  scientifically,  the  latter  on  ordina- 
ry occasions;  the  former  is  confined  to 
words,  the  latter  is  employed  for  words 
or  things.  A  definUion  is  correct  or  pre- 
cise ;  an  explanation  is  general  or  ample. 
The  definition  of  a  word  defines  or  limits 
the  extent  of  its  signification ;  it  is  the 
rule  for  the  scholar  in  the  use  of  any 
word:  the  explanation  of  a  word  may 
include  both  definition  and  illustration : 
the  former  admits  of  no  more  words  than 
will  include  the  leading  features  in  the 
meaning  of  any  term ;  the  latter  admits 
of  an  unlimited  scope  for  diffuseness  on 
the  part  of  the  explainer. 

As  to  politeness,  many  hare  attempted  defini- 
Hone  of  it;  I  believe  it  is  hest  to  be  known  by 
description,  definition  not  being  able  to  com- 
prise it.  Lord  Chatham. 

If  yoD  are  forced  to  desire  farther  information 
or  eooplanoHon  upon  a  point,  do  it  with  proper 
apologies  for  the  tronble  yon  give. 

Lord  Cbathail 

dkitt,  divinity. 

DEITY,  from  deus,  a  god,  signifies  a 
divine  person.  DJVINITY,  from  divi- 
ntM,  signifies  the  divine  essence  or  pow- 
er ;  the  deiiUi  of  the  heathens  had  little 
of  dtvtmfy  in  them ;  the  diviniiy  of  our 
Saviour  is  a  fundamental  article  in  the 
Christian  faith. 

The  first  original  of  the  drama  was  rellgtons 
worship,  consisting  only  of  a  chorus,  which  was 
nothing  else  bat  a  hymn  to  a  deitif.     Addison. 

Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  desti-uction? 
'Tis  the  divinity  HaA  stirs  within  as.  Addisom. 

DEJECnON,  DEPRESSION,  MELAN- 
CHOLY. 

DEJECTION,  from  dy'icio,  to  cast 
down,  and  DEPRESSION,  from  deprvnvo^ 
to  press  or  sink  down,  have  both  regard 
to  the  state  of  the  animal  spirits.  MEL- 
ANCHOLY, from  the  Greek  fuXayxoXia, 
black  bile,  regards  the  state  of  the  hu- 
mors in  general,  or  of  the  particular  hu- 
mor calldd  the  bile. 

I>^eeiion  and  dqireasion  are  occasional. 


and  depend  on  outward  circumstances; 
mdancholy  is  permanent,  and  lies  in  the 
constitution.  Depression  is  but  a  degree 
of  dejection:  slight  circumstances  may 
occasion  a  depression;  distressing  events 
occasion  a  thjeetion:  the  death  of  a  near 
and  dear  relative  may  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce dejection  in  persons  of  the  greatest 
equanimity ;  lively  tempers  are  most  lia- 
ble to  depressions  ;  mdancholy  is  a  disease 
which  nothing  but  clear  views  of  religion 
can  possibly  correct 

So  barsting  fkeqnent  firom  Atrides'  breast, 
Sighs  following  sighs  his.  inward  fears  confest ; 
Now  o'er  the  fields  de^eeUd  he  surveys 
From  thousand  Trojan  fires  the  moantain  blase. 

Pore. 

I  will  only  desire  yoa  to  allow  me  that  Hector 

was  in  an  absolate  certainty  of  death,  and  <f«- 

pressed  over  and  above  with  the  consdence  of 

being  in  an  ill  caose.  Pops. 

I  have  read  somewhere  in  the  history  of  an- 
cient Ghreece  that  the  women  of  the  country 
were  seised  with  an  unaccoontable  meianeholy^ 
which  diqKised  several  of  them  to  make  away 
with  themselves.  Addison. 

TO  DELAY,  DEFER,  POSTPONE,  PRO- 
CRASTINATE, PROLONG,  PROTRACT, 
RETARD. 

DELAY,  compounded  of  de  and  lay^ 
signifies  to  ky  or  keep  back.  DEFER, 
compounded  of  de  and/sr,  in  Latin /«n>, 
signifies  to  put  off.  POSTPONE,  com- 
pounded  of  post  and  /xme,  from  the  Latin 
ponoy  to  place,  signifies  to  place  behind 
or  after.  PROCRASTINATE,  from  pro, 
for,  and  craSy  to-morrow,  signifies  to  take 
to-morrow  instead  of  to-day.  PROLONG 
signifies  to  lengthen  out  the  time,  and 
PROTRACT  to  draw  out  the  time.  RE. 
TARD,  from  re,  intensive,  and  tardum^ 
slow,  to  make  a  thing  go  slow. 

To  dday  is  simply  not  to  commence 
action ;  to  defer  and  postpone  are  to  fix 
its  commencement  at  a  more  distant  pe- 
riod: we  may  dday  a  thing  for  days, 
hours,  and  minutes ;  we  defer  or  postpone 
it  for  months  or  weeks.  DeUxys  mostly 
arise  from  the  fault  of  the  person  dday- 
ing :  they  are  seldom  reasonable  or  ad- 
vantageous :  deferring  a,nd  postponing  are 
discretionary  acts,  which  are  justified  by 
the  circumstances ;  indolent  people  are 
most  prone  to  dday;  when  a  plan  is  not 
maturely  digested,  it  is  prudent  to  defer 
its  execution  until  everytiiing  is  in  an  en- 
tire state  of  preparation.    iVoerotfifia' 
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tion  ifi  a  culpable  delay  arising  solely 
fronj  the  fault  of  the  procrattiruUar :  it 
is  the  part  of  a  dilatory  man  to  procrasti- 
nate that  which  it  is  both  his  interest  and 
duty  to  perform. 

At  thirty  nuui  suspects  himself  a  fool. 

Knows  it  At  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan ; 

At  fifty  chides  his  infiunous  delay.  Youno. 

Nerer  defer  that  till  to-morrow  which  you 
can  do  to>day.  Budoell. 

When  I  postponed  to  another  summer  my 
journey  to  England,  could  I  apprehend  that  I 
never  should  see  her  again  ?  Gwbon. 

ProcraeUnation  ia  the  thief  of  time .      Yocno  . 

We  dday  the  execution  of  a  thing ;  we 
prolong  or  protract  the  continuation  of 
a  thing ;  we  retard  the  termination  of  a 
thing :  we  may  dday  answering  a  letter, 
prolong  a  contest,  protract  a  lawsuit,  and 
retard  a  publication. 

From  thee  both  old  and  young  with  profit  learn 
The  bounds  of  good  and  evil  to  discern : 
Unhappy  be  who  does  this  work  adjourn. 
And  to  to-morrow  would  the  search  delay; 
Hla  lazy  morrow  will  be  like  to-<*ay.      Drtdkk. 
Perhaps  great  Hector  then  had  found  his  fate. 
But  Jove  and  destiny  prolonged  hb  date. 

Pop«. 
To  this  Euryalos :  "  Tou  plead  in  vain, 
And  but  protract  the  cause  you  cannot  gain.** 

ViRQIL. 

I  see  the  layers  then 
Of  mingled  moulds  of  more  retentive  earths. 
That,  while  the  stealing  moisture  they  transmit, 
Retard  its  motion  and  forbid  its  waste. 

Thomson. 

TO  DELEGATE,  DEPUTE — DELEQATR, 
DEPUTY. 

DELEGATE,  in  Latin  deUgaius,  from 
ddego^  signifies  to  send  on  a  mission ; 
DEPUTE,  from  depuio^  to  assign  'a  busi- 
ness to.  To  delegate  is  applied  to  the 
power  or  office  which  is  given ;  depute  to 
the  person  employed.  Parents  delegate 
their  office  to  the  instructor ;  persons  are 
deputed  to  act  for  others. 

But  this. 
And  all  the  much  transported  muse  can  sing, 
Are  to  thy  beauty,  dignity,  and  use. 
Unequal  far,  great  delegated  source 
Of  light,  and  life,  and  grace,  and  joy  below. 

Thomson. 
The  assembling  of  persons  demited  from  peo- 
ple at  great  distances  is  a  trouble  to  them  that 
are  sent,  and  a  charge  to  them  that  send. 

Temple. 

As  nouns,  delegate  and  deputy  are  ap- 
plied only  to  persons.     The  delegate  is 


the  person  commissioned,  who  is  bouxi^ 
to  act  according  to  his  commiBsion ;  the 
deputy  is  the  person  deputed^  who  acts  in 
the  place  of  another,  but  may  act  accord- 
ing  to  his  own  discretion  or  otherwise, 
as  circumstances  require.  A  ddegaie  \s 
mostly  chosen  in  public  matters  and  cm 
particular  occasions:  as  deUgata  sent 
from  a  besieged  town  to  the  camp  of  the 
besiegers ;  deputies  are  those  who  are  tie* 
puted  to  act  officially  and  regularly  for 
others ;  as  deputies  sent  to  any  public  as- 
sembly. 

Let  chosen  delegates  this  hour  be  sent. 
Myself  will  name  them,  to  Pelides*  tent  Pops. 
Every  member  (of  parliament),  thoogh  chosen 
by  one  particular  district,  when  elected  and  re- 
turned, serves  for  the  whole  realm ;  and  there- 
fore he  is  not  bound,  like  a  deputy  in  the  United 
Provinces,  to  consult  with  his  constituents  on 
any  particular  point 


Blackstoisx. 


DELIGHTFUL,  CUABMING. 

DELIGHTFUL  is  applied  either  to 
material  or  spiritual  objects;  CHARM- 
ING mostly  to  objects  of  sense.  When 
they  both  denote  the  pleasure  of  the 
sense,  ddightfut  is  not  so  strong  an  ex- 
pression as  charming:  a  prospect  may 
be  ddightful  or  charming;  but  the  latter 
rises  to  a  degree  that  carries  the  senses 
away  captive.  Of  music  we  should  rath- 
er say  that  it  was  charming  than  delight- 
ftd,  as  it  acts  on  the  senses  in  so  pow- 
erful a  manner :  on  the  other  hand,  we 
should  with  more  propriety  speak  of  a 
ddightfid  employment  to  relieve  distress, 
or  a  deligMful  spectacle  to  see  a  family 
living  together  in  love  and  harmony. 

Though  there  are  several  of  those  wOd  scenes 
that  are  more  delightful  than  any  artificial 
shows,  yet  we  find  the  works  of  nature  still  more 
pleasant  the  more  they  resemble  those  of  art 

ADDnoN. 
Nothing  can  be  more  magnificent  than  the  fig- 
ure Jupiter  makes  in  the  first  Iliad,  nor  more 
charming  than  that  of  Venus  in  the  first  ^neid. 

Addisoh. 

TO  DELINEATE,  SKETCH. 

DELINEATE,  in  Latin  delineaius,  par. 
ticiple  of  delineo^  signifies  literally  to  draw 
the  lines  which  include  the  contents. 
SKETCH  is  in  Italian  schijso,  French 
esquisse^  German  skizze,  which  is  connect- 
ed with  the  words  shoot  and  squirt/  aeAta. 
zare  is  in  Italian  to  squirt. 

Both  these  terms  are  properly  employ- 
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ed  in  the  art  of  drawing,  and  figuratively 
applied  to  moral  subjects  to  express  a 
species  of  descriptions :  a  ddhieaiion  ex- 
presses something  more  than  a  tketch; 
the  former  conveying  not  merely  the  gen- 
eral outlines  or  more  prominent  features, 
but  also  as  much  of  the  details  as  would 
serve  to  form  a  whole;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, seldom  contains  more  than  some 
broad  touches,  by  which  an  imperfect 
idea  of  the  subject  is  conveyed.  A  de- 
lineation^ therefore,  may  be  characterized 
as  accurate,  and  a  nketch  as  hasty  or  im- 
perfect: an  attentive  observer  who  has 
passed  some  years  in  a  country  may  be 
enabled  to  give  an  accurate  delineation 
of  the  laws,  customs,  manners,  and  char- 
acter of  its  inhabitants ;  a  traveller  who 
merely  passes  through  can  give  only  a 
hasty  sketch  from  what  passes  before  his 
eyes. 

When  the  Spaniarcbt  flr«t  arrived  in  Americii, 
expresses  were  sent  to  the  euiperor  of  Mexico  in 
paint,  and  the  news  of  his  country  delinif<Ued 
by  the  strokes  of  a  pencil.  Addison. 

Sketch  vox  a  rough  draught  of  my  country, 
that  I  may  be  able  to  Jad|^  whether  a  return  to 
it  be  really  eligible.  Attobitbt. 

TO  DELIVER,  RESCUE,  SAVE. 

DELIVER,  in  French  delivrer,  from 
the  Latin  de  and  lihero^  signifies  to  make 
free.  RESCUE,  in  old  French  r<»«>»«, 
comes  from  reacouvrir^  to  recover.  SA  V  E 
signifies  literally  to  make  safe. 

The  idei*  ©f  taking  or  keeping  from 
any  evil  is  common  to  these  terms ;  but 
to  driver  sad  rescue  signify  most  prop- 
erly to  take,  and  save  to  keep  from  evil. 
To  deliver  is  a  general  term,  not  defin- 
ing either  the  mode  or  object  of  the  ac- 
tion. Ono  may  be  delivered  from  any 
evil,  whether  great  or  small,  and  in  any 
manner:  to  rescue  is  to  deliver  from  a 
great  impending  danger  or  immediate 
evil ;  as  to  rescue  from  the  hands  of  rob- 
'oers,  or  from  the  jaws  of  a  wild  beast. 

**  Welcome,  then/*  cried  I,  "  my  child,  and 
thaa  her  ^latit  deliverer,  a  thousand  wel- 
comes.  And  now,  Mr.  Bnrchill.  as  yon  have  de^ 
livered  my  girl,  If  you  ttiink  her  a  recompense 
she  is  yours."  Goldsmith. 

My  household  gods,  companions  of  my  woes, 
With  pious  care  I  rescued  firom  our  foes. 

Dbtden. 

One  is  delivered  mostly  by  some  active 
e/fort;  but  we  may  be  saved  either  by 


active  or  passive  means.  A  person  is 
delivered  from  the  hands  of  an  enemy  by 
force  or  stratagem :  he  saves  his  life  by 
flying. 

In  our  greatest  fears  and  troubles  we  may  ease 
our  hearts  by  reposing  ourselves  upon  God,  is 
confldence  of  his  support  and  deliverance. 

TiLLOTSON. 

Now  shameful  flight  alone  can  save  the  host. 
Our  blood,  our  treasure,  and  our  glory  lost 

POPB. 
DEUVERANCE,  DEUVERY, 

Ak£  drawn  from  the  same  verb  (v.  To 
deliver)^  to  express  its  diiferent  senses  of 
taking  from  or  giving  to :  the  former  de- 
notes the  taking  something  from  one^s 
self ;  the  latter  implies  giving  something 
to  another.  To  wish  for  a  DELIVER- 
ANCE from  that  which  is  hurtful  or 
painful  is  to  a  certain  extent  justifiable ; 
the  careful  DELIVERY  of  property  into 
the  hands  of  the  owner  will  be  the  first 
object  of  concern  with  a  faithful  agent. 

Whate'er  befiills,  your  life  shall  be  my  care. 
One  death,  or  one  deliverance^  we  will  share. 

Dbtdbv. 

With  our  Saxon  ancestors  the  delivery  of  a 

turf  was  a  necessary  solemnity  to  establish  the 

conveyance  of  htnds.  Blackstohx. 

TO  DEMAND,  REQUIRE. 

DEMAND,  v.  To  ask,  REQUIRE,  in 
Latin  requirOy  compounded  of  re  and 
(pueroy  signifies  to  seek  for  or  to  seek  to 
get  back. 

We  demand  that  which  is  owing  and 
ought  to  be  given ;  we  reqnire  that  which 
we  wish  and  expect  to  have  done.  A  de- 
mand is  more  positive  than  a  requisition  ; 
the  former  properly  admits  of  no  ques- 
tion ;  the  latter  is  liable  to  be  both  ques- 
tioned and  refused :  the  creditor  makes 
a  demand  on  the  debtor ;  the  master  re- 
quires a  certain  portion  of  duty  from  his 
servant :  it  is  unjust  to  demand  of  a  per- 
son what  he  has  no  right  to  give ;  it  is 
unreasonable  to  require  of  him  what  it  is 
not  in  his  power  to  do.  A  thing  is  com- 
monly demanded  in  express  words ;  it  is 
required  by  implication:  a  person  de- 
mands admittance  when  it  is  not  volun- 
tarily  granted ;  he  requires  respectful  de- 
portment from  those  who  are  subordi* 
nate  to  him. 

Hear,  all  ye  Trojans !  all  ye  Grecian  bands, 
What  Paris,  author  of  the  war,  demands.  Form 
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Now,  by  OUT  ioT*relgii  uid  his  fliie  I  sirur, 
Renown'd  ror  fnith  in  peace,  and  fsroe  in  war, 
Oft  oar  alliance  otber  lands  desir'd. 
And  what  we  seek  of  70a,  of  ui  required. 

Dbtdih. 

In  the  figuratiye  application  the  same 
sense  is  preserved:  things  of  urgency 
and  momenU  denuMnd  immediate  atten- 
tion; difficult  matters  reguire  a  steady 
attention. 

Sorely  the  retrospect  of  life  and  the  extirpa- 
tion of  tnsts  and  ^ipetltes  deeply  rooted  and 
widely  spread  may  be  allowed  to  demand  some 
secession  from  bnslness  and  folly.  Jobnson. 
Oh  then  how  blbid  to  all  that  tmth  regvireg. 
Who  think  it  freedom  when  a  partwptres  I 

GoLDanTH. 

TO  DEMOLISH,  RAZE,  DISMANTLE, 
DESTROY. 

Thi  throwing  down  what  has  been 
built  up  is  the  common  idea  included 
in  all  these  terms.  DEMOLISH,  from 
the  Latin  cfemo/ior,  and  mola,  a  mass  or 
structure,  signifies  to  decompound  what 
has  been  fabricated  into  a  mass.  RAZE, 
like  erate  (v.  To  Uot  <nU%  signifies  the 
malting  smooth  or  even  with  the  ground. 
DISMANTLE,  in  French  demantder,  sig- 
nifies to  deprive  a  thing  of  its  mantle  or 
guard.  DESTROY,  from  the  Latin  de- 
itruo,  compounded  of  the  privative  de 
and  tiruo^  to  build,  signifies  properly  to 
pull  down. 

A  fabric  is  demolished  by  scattering  all 
its  component  parts ;  it  is  mostly  an  un- 
licensed act  of  caprice ;  it  is  razed  by 
way  of  punishment,  as  a  mark  of  public 
vengeance;  a  fortress  is  dismaniled  from 
motives  of  prudence,  in  order  to  render 
it  defenceless;  places  are  destroyed  by 
various  means  and  from  various  motives, 
that  they  may  not  exist  any  longer.  In- 
dividuals may  denioiuh;  public  authori- 
ty causes  an  edifice  to  be  razed  with  the 
ground;  a  general  orders  towers  to  be 
dismantled  and  fortifications  to  be  df- 
siroyed. 

Prom  the  demolished  tow'rs  the  Trojans  throw 
Huge  heaps  of  stones,  that  fkUing  crush  the  foe. 

Drtdem. 
Great  Dlomede  has  oompass'd  round  with  walls 
The  city  which  Argyripa  he  calls. 
From  his  own  Argos  nam'd ;  we  touch'd  with  Joy 
The  royal  hand  that  ras'd  unhappy  Troy. 

Dbtdem. 
0*er  the  drear  spot  see  desolation  spread. 
And  the  dismantled  walls  in  ruins  lie,  Moorz. 


We,  for  myself  I  speak,  and  all  the  name 
Of  Grecians,  who  to  Troy*s  dsi^rucUon 


Not  one  but  suffered  and  too  dearlv  bought 
The  prise  of  honor  which  In  anna  he  sought. 

Dbtdsh 

TO  DEMUR,  HESITATE,  PAUSE.      * 

DEMUR,  in  French  demeurer,  Latin 
demorariy  signifies  to  keep  back.  HESI- 
TATE, in  Latin  hoesitatum^  participle  of 
hasUo^  a  frequentative  from  hareo,  signi- 
fies to  stick  or  remain  a  long  time  back. 
PAUSE,  in  Latin  pausa^  from  the  Greek 
wavw,  to  cease,  signifies  to  make  a  stand. 

The  idea  of  stopping  is  common  to 
these  terms,  to  which  signification  is 
added  some  distinct  collateral  idea  for 
each:  we  demur  from  doubt  or  diificul. 
ty ;  we  hetUate  from  an  undedded  state 
of  mind;  we  pause  from  circumstances. 
Demurring  is  a  matter  of  prudence,  it  is 
always  grounded  on  some  reason;  hmi- 
toting  is  rather  a  matter  of  feeling,  and 
is  of tener  faulty  than  otherwise :  when  a 
proposition  appears  to  be  unjust,  we  de- 
mur in  supporting  it,  on  the  ground  of 
its  injustice ;  when  a  request  of  a  dubi- 
ous nature  is  made  to  us,  we  hssUafe  in 
complying  with  it:  prudent  people  are 
most  apt  to  demur;  but  people  of  a 
wavering  temper  are  apt  to  hesUate:  de- 
murring may  be  often  unnecessary,  but 
it  is  seldom  injurious ;  hesitating  is  most- 
ly injurious  when  it  is  not  necessary. 
Demurring  and  hesitating  are  both  em- 
ployed as  acts  of  the  mind ;  pausing  is 
an  external  action :  we  demur  and  hesi- 
tate in  determining;  'we pause  in  speak- 
ing or  doing  anything. 

in  order  to  banish  an  evil  out  of  the  world  that 
does  not  only  produce  great  uneasiness  to  pri- 
vate persons,  but  has  also  a  very  bad  influence 
on  the  public,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  the  folly 
of  demurring.  Addisok. 

I  want  no  solicitations  for  me  to  comply  where 
it  would  be  ungenerous  for  me  to  refuse ;  for  can 
I  hesitate  a  moment  to  take  upon  myself  the 
protection  of  a  daughter  of  Correllius  ? 

MEIJfOTH*8  LSTTERS  OF  PUVT. 

Thmk,  oh  think. 
And  ere  thou  plunge  into  the  vast  abyss, 
Pause  on  the  verge  awhile,  look  down  and  see 
Thy  ftiture  mansion.  Posteus. 

DEMUR,  DOUBT,  HESITATION,  OBJEC- 
TION. 

DEMUR,  V.  To  demur.  DOUBT,  in 
Latin  dubito,  from  duo  and  t/o,  or  eo,  to 
go,  signifies  to  go  two  ways,     HESIT.V 
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TION, «.  To  demur,  OBJECTION,  from 
objieio^  or  ob  and  Jacio^  to  throw  in  the 
way,  signifies  what  is  thrown  in  the  way 
so  as  to  stop  our  progress. 

Daman  often  occur  in  matters  of  de- 
liberation; dmint  in  regard  to  matters  of 
fact;  heniaiion  in  matters  of  ordinary 
conduct;  and  obfeetiom  in  matters  of 
common  consideration.  Artabanes  made 
many  demun  to  the  proposed  invasion 
of  Greece  by  Xerxes. 

Gertalnly  the  highest  and  greatest  concerns  of 
a  temporal  life  are  infinitely  leas  ralnable  than 
those  of  an  eternal,  and  conseqnently  onght, 
witboat  any  demur  at  all,  to  be  sacriilced  to 
them,  whenever  they  come  in  competition  with 

SOITTB. 


Doubte  have  been  suggested  respect- 
ing the  veracity  of  Herodotus  as  a  his- 
torian. 

Oar  d<fubte  are  traitors. 
And  make  ns  lose,  by  fearing  to  attempt. 
The  good  we  oft  might  win.  Shaupbabs. 

It  is  not  proper  to  ask  that  which  can- 
not be  granted  without  hentation;  and 
it  is  not  the  part  of  an  amiable  disposi- 
tion to  make  a  hesUaiion  in  complying 
with  a  reasonable  request. 

A  spirit  of  revenge  makes  him  curse  the  Gre- 
.dans,  in  the  seventh  book,  when  they  heeUate 
to  accept  Hector's  challenge.  Pora. 

There  are  but  few  things  which  we 
either  attempt  to  do  or  recommend  to 
others  that  are  not  liable  to  some  kind 
of  an  obfecHon, 

When  that  lord  perplexed  their  conncils  and 
designs  with  inconvenient  ob^eoHone  in  law,  the 
anthority  of  the  Lord  Manchester  was  still  called 
upon.  Clabsmdon. 

A  demur  stops  the  adjustment  of  any 
plan  or  the  determination  of  any  ques- 
tion. 

Bnt  with  rejoinders  and  replies. 

Long  bills,  and  answers  stulTd  with  lies, 

Demur^  imparlance,  and  essoin, 

The  parties  ne'er  could  issue  Join.  Swm. 

A  doubt  interrupts  the  progress  of  the 
mind  in  coming  to  a  state  of  satisfaction 
and  certainty. 

This  sceptical  proceeding  will  make  every  sort 
of  reasoning  on  every  subject  vain  and  fHvolous, 
even  that  sceptical  reasoning  itRelf  which  has  per- 
suaded ns  to  entertain  a  doubt  concerning  the 
agreement  of  our  perceptions.  Buaxx. 

They  are  both  applied  to  abstract 
questions,  or  such  as  are  of  general  in- 


terest. HesUaHon  and  objeelion  are  more 
individual  and  private  in  their  nature 
Hentation  lies  mostly  in  the  state  of  the 
will ;  objection  is  rather  the  offspring  of 
the  understanding.  A  hentation  inter* 
feres  with  the  action ;  an  o6;«(^ton  affects 
the  measure  or  the  mode  of  action. 

If  every  man  were  wise  and  virtuoos,  capable 
to  discern  the  best  use  of  time,  and  resolute  te 
practise  it,  it  mi^t  be  granted,  I  think,  without 
AeeOatUm^tbaX  total  Ubertj  would  be  a  bless- 
ing. JoBmoM. 

Lloyd  was  always  raising  olijeeHone  and  re- 
moving them.  JoBMiov. 

TO  DEMOTBy  SIGNIFT. 

DENOTE, in  Latin  denote  or  noto^trom 
notwn^  participle  of  noeco^  signifies  to 
cause  to  know.  SIGNIFY,  from  the  Lai. 
in  tignvm^  a  sign,  and  Jioy  to  become,  u 
to  become  or  be  made  a  sign,  or  guide 
for  the  understanding. 

Denote  is  employed  with  regard  to 
things  and  their  characters ;  nffnxfy  with 
regard  to  the  thoughts  or  movements. 
A  letter  or  character  may  be  made  to  de- 
note any  number,  as  words  are  made  to 
ngnify  the  intentions  and  wishes  of  the 
person.  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians 
hieroglyphics  were  very  much  employed 
to  denote  certain  moral  qualities;  in 
many  cases  looks  or  actions  will  ^gnu 
fy  more  than  words.  Devices  and  enir 
blems  of  different  descriptions,  drawn 
either  from  fabulous  history  or  the  natu- 
ral world,  are  likewise  now  employed  to 
denote  particular  circumstances  or  quali- 
ties :  the  cornucopia  denotee  plenty ;  the 
bee-hive  denotee  industry;  the  dove  de- 
notes  meekness,  and  the  lamb  gentleness: 
he  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  eignu 
fy  his  wishes  otherwise  than  by  nods  or 
signs  must  expect  to  be  frequently  mis- 
understood. 

Another  may  do  the  same  thbig,  and  fet  the 
action  want  that  air  and  beauty  which  distin- 
guish it  ftrom  others,  like  that  inimitable  sun- 
shine Titian  is  said  to  have  diffused  over  his  land- 
scapes, whidi  de^noUe  them  his.       SracTAToa. 

Simple  abstract  words  are  used  to  eiQnift 
some  one  simple  idea,  without  much  advertmg 
to  others  which  may  chance  to  attend  it.  Bdbxii. 

TO  DENY,  REFUSE. 

DENT,  in  Latin  denego^  or  nego^  thai 
is  ne  or  non  and  ago^  signifies  to  say  no 
to  a  thing;  or  im  and  ego^ i,  A|  not  I,  to 
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the  same  sense.  REFUSE,  in  Latin  re- 
futntgy  from  re  and  /undo,  to  pour  or  cast, 
signifies  to  throw  off  or  from  one. 

To  deny  respects  matters  of  fact  or 
knowledge ;  to  refuae  matters  of  wish  or 
request  We  deny  what  inmiediately  re- 
lates to  ourseWes ;  we  refme  what  relates 
to  another.  We  demy  as  to  the  past ;  we 
refute  as  to  the  future :  we  deny  our  par- 
ticipation in  that  which  has  been ;  we  re- 
fuse our  participation  in  that  which  may 
be:  to  deny  must  always  be  expressly 
yerbal ;  a  refusal  may  sometimes  be  sig- 
nified by  actions  or  looks  as  well  as 
words.  A  denial  affects  our  veracity ;  a 
refusal  affects  our  good-nature. 

Ton  charge  me 
Tbat  I  haye  blown  this  coal;  I  do  deny  it. 

Shakspxakb. 

0  lire  of  gods  and  men  I  thy  suppliant  hear ; 
Refuse  or  grant ;  for  what  has  Jove  to  lear  ? 

Pops. 

To  deny  is  sometimes  applied  to  mat- 
ters of  gratification,  and  in  that  sense 
may  be  used  indifferently  for  refuse^  par- 
ticularly in  poetry. 

Jove  to  his  Thetis  nothing  coold  denjf^ 
Nor  was  the  signal  vain  that  shook  the  sky. 

Pops. 

But  to  deny  signifies  in  this  case  sim- 
ply to  withhold ;  and  refuse  signifies  to 
cast  off  from  one,  which  is  a  more  posi- 
tive act :  to  deny  one's  self  a  pleasure  is 
simply  to  abstain  from  it ;  but  to  refuse 
one's  food  is  to  cast  it  from  one  with  a 
positive  indisposition.  What  is  denied 
may  be  denied  by  circumstances,  or  by 
Providence ;  and  it  may  be  denied  to  one, 
many,  or  all ;  but  what  is  refused  is  re- 
fused by  and  to  particular  individuals. 

fnqnire  yon  how  these  pow*r8  we  shall  attain  ? 
lis  not  for  OS  to  know ;  oar  search  is  vain : 
Can  any  one  remember  or  relate 
How  he  existed  in  the  embryo  state  ? 
That  light's  denied  to  him  which  others  see. 
He  knows  perhaps  you*ll  aay-^and  so  do  we. 

JXNTNS. 

1  ntterly  abhor,  yea,  from  my  soul 

Btfuse  you  for  my  Judge.  Sbaxspkare. 

DEPENDENCE,  RELIANCE. 

DEPENDENCE,  from  depend,  or  de 
and  pend,  in  Latin  pendo,  to  hang  from, 
signifies  literally  to  rest  one's  weight 
by  hanging  from  that  which  is  held. 
RELY,  compounded  of  re  and  ly  or  lie, 
signifies  likewise  to  rest  one's  weight  by 


lying  or  hanging  back  from  the  objed 
held. 

Dependence  is  the  general  term ;  relli- 
emee  is  a  spedes  of  dependence:  we  de- 
pend either  on  persons  or  things;  we 
rdy  on  persons  only :  dependent  serves 
for  that  which  is  immediate  or  remote ; 
reliance  serves  for  the  future  only.  We 
depend  upon  a  penion  for  that  which  we 
are  obliged  to  receive  or  led  to  expect 
from  him:  we  rely  upon  a  person  for 
that  which  he  has  given  us  reason  to  ex- 
pect from  him.  Dependence  is  an  out- 
ward condition  or  the  state  of  external 
circumstances ;  reliance  is  a  state  of  the 
feelings  with  regard  to  others.  We  de- 
pend upon  God  for  all  that  we  have  or 
shall  have;  we  rely  upon  the  word  of 
man  for  that  which  he  has  promised  to 
perform.  We  may  depend  upon  a  per- 
son's coming  from  a  variety  of  causes ; 
but  we  rely  upon  it  only  in  reference  to 
his  avowed  intention. 

A  man  who  uses  his  best  endeavors  to  live  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  rirtue  and  right  reason 
has  two  perpetual  sources  of  cheerftilness.in  the 
consideration  of  his  own  nature,  and  of  that  Be- 
ing on  whom  he  has  a  dependence,  Addooiv. 
The  tender  twig  shoots  upward  to  the  skies, 
And  on  the  fUth  of  the  new  sun  relies. 

Dbtdbn. 

TO  DEPLORE,  LAMENT. 

DEPLORE,  in  Latin  deploro,  that  is,  de 
and  plorOy  orpUmyo,  to  give  signs  of  dis- 
tress  with  the  face  or  mouth.  LAMENT , 
V.  To  hewail. 

Deplore  is  a  much  stronger  expression 
than  lament;  the  former  calls  forth  tears 
from  the  bitterness  of  the  heart;  the 
latter  excites  a  cry  from  the  warmth  of 
feeling.  Dtploriny  indicates  despair ;  to 
lament  marks  only  pain  or  distress. 
Among  the  poor  we  have  deplcrai^  in- 
stances of  poverty,  ignorance,  vice,  and 
wretchedness  combined;  among  the 
higher  classes  we  have  often  lamentahU 
instances  of  extravagance  and  conse- 
quent ruin.  A  field  of  battle  or  a  dty 
overthrown  by  an  earthquake  is  a  spec- 
tacle truly  deplorable:  it  is  lamentable  to 
see  beggars  putting  on  all  the  disguises 
of  wretchedness  in  order  to  obtain  by 
deceit  what  they  might  earn  by  honest 
industry.  The  condition  of  a  dying  man 
suffering  under  the  agonies  of  an  awa- 
kened conscience  is  deplorable;  the  situ« 
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ation  of  the  relatiye  or  friend  who  wit- 
neeeee  the  agony,  without  being  able  to 
afford  consolation  to  the  sufferer,  is  truly 
lammiabU. 

Tbtb  woonda  tbey  wash'd,  their  pious  tears  they 

shed. 
And,  Ud  along  their  oars,  deplor'd  the  dead. 

Popi. 
Bat  let  not  chief  the  nightingale  lamwU 
Her  niin*d  care,  too  delicately  firam'd 
To  tirook  the  harsh  confinement  of  the  cage. 

Thomson. 

DEPONENT,  EVIDENCE,  WITNESS. 

DEPONENT,  from  depwuo,  to  lay  down 
or  set  forth,  signifies  he  who  declares  or 
substantiates  anything.  The  EVIDENCE, 
from  evident,  is  that  which  makes  evident ; 
and  the  WITNESS,  from  the  Saxon  lotori, 
to  know,  signifies  be  who  makes  known. 

All  these  words  are  properly  applied  to 
judicial  proceedings,  where  the  deponent 
deposes  generally  to  facts  either  in  causes 
or  otherwise :  the  evidence  consists  either 
of  persons  or  things,  which  are  brought 
before  the  court  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  doubtful  matter  clear ;  the  witness 
is  always  a  person  who  bears  witness  to 
any  fact  for  or  against  another. 

The  pleader  harlng  spoke  his  best. 

And  «oMmm  ready  to  attest ; 

Who  iUrly  conld  on  oath  depose. 

When  qnestions  on  the  fact  arose. 

That  eT*ry  article  was  true, 

Nor  Airther  these  deponente  knew.  Swirr. 

Of  the  evidence  which  appeared  against  him 
(Sarage)  the  character  of  the  man  was  not  unex- 
ceptional; Uiat  of  the  woman  notoriously  infin- 

JOBNSON. 


In  case  a  woman  be  forcibly  taken  away  and 
married,  she  may  be  a  wiPnen  against  her  bus- 
baod  in  order  to  convict  him  of  felony. 

BULCKSTOKa 

Evidence  is  applied  to  moral  objects,  in 
the  proper  sense,  and  witnen  in  the  figu- 
rative application. 

By  the  disorders  that  ensued  we  had  clear 
emiaence  that  there  lurked  a  temper  somewhere 
which  onght  not  to  be  fostered  by  the  laws. 

BURKK. 

In  erery  roan's  heart  and  conscience,  religion 
has  many  naitmeteee  to  its  importance  and  reality. 

Blair. 

DEPOSIT,  PLEDOBy  SECURITY. 

DEPOSIT  is  a  general  term,  from  the 
Latin  depogitut^  participle  of  depono,  aig- 
uf^^  to  la^  down,  or  put  into  the  hands 


of  another.  PLEDGE  comes  probably 
from  pUco,  signifying  what  engages,  by 
a  tie  or  envelope.  SECURITY  signifies 
that  which  makes  tecure. 

The  term  deposit  has  most  regard  to  the 
confidence  we  place  in  another;  pledge 
has  most  regard  to  the  security  we  give 
for  ourselves;  security  is  a  species  of 
pUdffe.  A  deposit  is  always  voluntarily 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  indifferent  per- 
son ;  a  pledge  and  security  are  required 
from  the  parties  who  aro  interested.  A 
person  may  make  a  deposit  for  purposes  of 
charity  or  convenience ;  he  gives  a  pledge 
or  security  for  a  temporary  accommoda- 
tion, or  the  relief  of  a  necessity.  Money  is 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  in  or- 
der to  execute  a  commission  :  a  pledge  is 
given  as  an  equivalent  for  that  which  has 
been  received :  a  security  is  given  by  way 
of  security  for  the  performance  of  some 
agreement  A  deposit  must  consist  of 
something  movable,  as  money,  papers,  or 
jewels,  which  can  be  deposited  or  placed 
in  the  hands  of  another.  It  may  some- 
times serve  as  a  pledge  or  security  where 
it  is  intended  to  bind  the  party  deposit- 
ing to  anything.  A  pledge  may,  properly 
speaking,  be  anything  which  serves  to 
pledge  or  bind  a  person  by  motives  of  in- 
terest, affection,  or  honor ;  it  may  con- 
sist of  anything  which  is  given  to  another 
for  that  purpose.  A  security  is  whatever 
makes  a  person  secure  against  a  loss,  and 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  consists  of 
any  instrument  or  written  doci^mcnt  which 
legally  binds  a  person.  In  this  sense,  the 
person  who  binds  himself  for  another  be- 
comes a  security. 

John  Doe  was  to  become  security  for  Richard 
Roe.  Buaas. 

These  words  are  all  applied  in  this 
sense  to  moral  objects. 

It  is  without  reason  we  praise  the  wisdom  ol 
our  oonsUtntion,  in  putting  under  the  discretion 
of  the  crown  the  awftil  trust  of  war  and  peace,  if 
the  ministers  of  the  crown  virtually  return  it 
again  into  our  hands.  The  trust  was  placed  there 
as  a  sacred  deposit  to  secure  us  against  popular 
rashness  in  plunging  into  wars.  Bukke. 

These  garments  once  were  his,  and  left  to  me. 
The  pledges  of  his  promised  loyalty.      Dstbem. 

Public  debts,  which  at  first  were  a  security  to 
government,  by  interesting  many  in  the  public 
tranquillity,  are  likely  by  theh:  excess  to  become 
the  means  of  their  subversion.  Bvax« 
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UEFKAVmr,  DBFKAYATION,  COBBUP- 
TION. 

DEPRAVITT,  from  theULiin  pravUaa 
VidpravuB,  in  Greek  ptufiog,  and  the  He- 
brew ran  or  roo,  crooked  or  not  straight, 
marks  the  quality  of  being  crooked. 
DEPRAVATION,  in  Latin  depravaHo, 
signifies  a  making  crooked,  or  not  as  it 
ihouldbe.  CORRUPTION,  in  Latin  a>r- 
ruptio^  eorrumpo^  from  rumpoy  to  break, 
marks  the  disunion  and  decomposition  of 
the  parts  of  anything. 

Ail  these  terms  are  applied  to  objects 
which  are  contrary  to  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence, but  the  term  dqrravity  character- 
izes the  thing  as  it  is ;  the  terms  dqpravti- 
Hon  and  comipUon  designate  the  making 
or  causing  it  to  be  so ;  dqpravity^  there- 
fore, excludes  the  idea  of  any  cause  ;  dep- 
ravation always  carries  us  to  the  cause 
or  external  agency :  hence  we  may  speak 
of  dqjraviiy  as  natural,  but  we  speak  of 
depravaiion  as  the  result  of  circumstances : 
ihere  is  a  dtpravUy  in  man  which  nothing 
but  the  grace  of  God  can  correct ;  the  in- 
troduction of  obscenity  on  the  stage  tends 
greatly  to  the  dipravaiion  of  morals ;  bad 
company  tends  to  the  eorruplion  of  a 
young  man*s  morals. 

Nothioff  can  show  greater  depra^ty  of  ander- 
■tanding  thao  to  delight  in  the  tbow  when  the 
reality  is  wanting.  Jobmiok. 

The  eorrupU{>n  of  our  taste  is  not  of  equal 
oonsequenoe  with  the  dtpravoHon  of  onr  yirtne. 

Warton. 

Depravity  or  depravaium  implies  crook- 
edness, or  a  distortion  from  the  regular 
course ;  eornqsium  implies  a  dissolution, 
as  it  were,  in  the  component  parts  of 
bodies.  Cicero  says  (2  de  Jf^nihus)  that 
depravity  is  applicable  only  to  the  mind 
and  heart ;  but  we  say  a  depraved  taste, 
and  dqpraved  humors  in  regard  to  the 
body.  A  depraved  taste  loathes  common 
food,  and  longs  for  that  which  is  unnatu- 
ral and  hurtful.  CcrrupHon  is  the  natu- 
ral process  by  which  material  substances 
are  disorganized.  In  the  figuratiye  ap- 
plication of  these  terras  they  preserve  the 
same  signification.  Depravity  is  charac- 
terized by  being  directly  opposed  to  or- 
der, and  an  established  system  of  things ; 
corruption  marks  the  vitiation  or  spoiling 
of  things,  and  the  ferment  that  leads  to 
destruction.    Dqiravity  turns  things  out 


of  their  ordinary  course ;  eorrwH&n  d» 
stroys  their  essential  qualities.  Dqfraviig 
is  a  vicious  state  of  things,  in  which  all 
is  deranged  and  perverU.  d ;  eorryptum  is 
a  vicious  state  of  things,  in  which  all  is 
sullied  and  polluted.  That  which  is  de- 
praved loses  its  proper  manner  of  acting 
and  existing;  that  which  is  comipted 
loses  its  virtue  and  essence. 

The  depravation  of  human  will  was  Ibllowed 
by  a  disorder  of  the  harmony  of  nature. 

•  JOHMSOW. 

We  can  discover  that  where  there  Is  nniveraal 
innocence  there  will  probably  be  uniTersal  happi- 
ness ;  for  why  should  sfflictions  be  permitted  to 
infest  beings  who  are  not  in  danger  of  eorrup' 
<^<mflrom  blessings?  Joiuisoif. 

That  is  a  depraved  state  of  morals  in 
which  the  gross  vices  are  openly  prac- 
tised in  defiance  of  all  decorum :  that  is 
a  ctyrrupt  state  of  society  in  which  vice  has 
secretly  insinuated  itself  into  all  the  prin- 
ciples and  habits  of  men,  and  concealed 
its  deformity  under  the  fair  semblance  of 
virtue  and  honor.  The  manners  of  sav- 
ages  are  most  likely  to  be  depraved; 
those  of  civilized  nations  to  be  corruptt 
when  luxury  and  refinement  are  risen  to 
an  excessive  pitch.  Cannibal  nations  pre- 
sent us  with  the  picture  of  human  d^ 
pravity ;  the  Roman  nation,  during  the 
time  of  the  emperors,  affords  us  an  exam- 
ple of  almost  universal  eorrupUon, 

The  greatest  dlfBculty  that  occnrsin  analyzing 
his  (Swift's)  character,  is  to  discorer  by  what  de- 
pravity of  intellect  he  took  delight  hi  revolvhig 
ideas  from  which  almost  ever)*  other  mind  shrinks 

with  disgust  JOHMBOM. 

I'eace  is  the  happy  natural  state  of  man ; 

War  his  oorrupHon,  his  disgrace.        Thomsok. 

From  the  above  observations  it  is  cleat 
that  depravity  is  best  applied  to  those 
objects  to  which  common  usage  has  an- 
nexed the  epithets  of  right,  regular,  fine, 
etc. ;  and  corruption  to  those  which  may 
be  characterized  by  the  epithets  of  soun^ 
pure,  innocent,  or  good.  Hence  we  pre 
fer  to  say  depravity  of  mind  and  eorrup 
tion  of  heart ;  depravity  of  principle  antf 
corruption  of  sentiment  or  feeling :  a  d& 
proved  character ;  a  corrupt  example ;  • 
corrupt  influence. 

No  depravity  of  the  mind  has  been  more  fk^ 
quenUy  or  Justly  censured  tluu  ingratitude. 

JOHKSOir 

I  have  remarked  in  a  former  paper  that  credu 
lity  is  the  common  failing  of  inexperienced  virtva 
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sod  thftt  he  who  is  apontauMmtly  snspicloiis  mAy 
be  Jofltly  chmrged  with  radical  corruption. 

JOBHaON. 

In  reference  to  the  arts  or  belles-let- 
tres we  say  either  depravity  ot  eomysHon 
of  taste,  because  taste  has  its  rules,  is 
liable  to  be  disordered,  is  or  is  not  con- 
formable to  natural  order,  is  regular  or 
irregular;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  BO  intermingled  with  sentiments  and 
feeUngs  foreign  to  its  own  native  purity 
as  to  give  it  justly  the  title  of  eormpi. 
The  last  thing  worthy  of  notice  respecting 
the  two  words  dqfmvUy  and  eorrvption^ 
is  that  the  former  is  used  for  man  m  his 
moral  capacity,  but  the  latter  for  man  in 
a  political  capacity :  hence  we  speak  of 
human  deprmntyf  but  the  eorrvptum  of 
goTemment. 

The  depravity  of  mankind  Is  so  easily  discov- 
erable, that  nothinif  but  the  desert  or  the  cell  can 
exclude  It  flrom  notice.  Johnson. 

Every  eoTemment,  say  the  politicians,  is  per- 
petually degenerating  toward  oorruption, 

JOHNSOIf. 

DEPREDATION,  ROBBERY. 

DEPREDATION,  in  Latin  depradatio, 
from  prcada^  a  prey,  conveys  the  idea  of 
Uking  by  way  of  prey.  ROBBERY,  in 
Saxon  rec^y  low  German  roof,  high  Ger- 
man rov/;  from  the  low  German  rupper^ 
answering  to  the  Latin  rapio,  to  snatch, 
signifies  snatching  or  taking  suddenly  and 
with  force.  Both  these  words  denote  the 
taking  what  belongs  to  another,  but  differ 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  action.  Dq>- 
redaiion  is  not  so  lawless  an  act  as  rob- 
bery; it  may  be  excused  if  not  justified 
by  the  laws  of  war  or  the  hostile  situation 
of  parties  to  each  other.  The  borderers 
on  the  confines  of  England  and  Scotland 
used  to  commit  depredatioru  on  each  oth- 
er. Robbery  is  in  direct  violation  of  every 
law,  it  is  committed  only  by  those  who 
set  all  laws  at  defiance.  JDtpredaiioru 
may  be  committed  in  any  manner  short 
of  direct  violence ;  those  who  commit  dep- 
redatumi  do  so  mostly  in  the  absence  of 
those  on  whom  they  are  committed :  rob- 
beries are  commonly  committed  on  the 
person,  and  mostly  accompanied  with  vio- 
l«noe.  Dtpredaium  taken  absolutely  re- 
fers us  to  that  which  the  dqmredator  gains 
or  gets  to  himself  by  the  act ;  robbery  re- 
fers us  to  that  which  the  person  loses 
who  if  rMed:  the  one  goes  away  loaded 


with  his  plunder,  the  other  goes  away 
stripped  of  that  which  is  most  valuabU 
to  him. 

As  the  delay  of  making  war  may  sometimes  be 
detrimental  to  individoais  who  have  suffered  by 
depredations  from  ftireign  potentates,  our  laws 
hATO,  in  some  respects,  armed  the  sabtJect  with 
powers  to  impel  the  prerogatiTe,  by  directing  tlie 
ministers  to  iasne  letters  of  marqoe. 

Blacutoms. 

From  all  this,  what  is  my  hiltarenoe?  That  this 
new  system  of  robbery  in  France  cannot  be  ren- 
dered saib  by  any  art.  Bvbkx. 

In  the  extended  application  of  these 
words  this  distinction  is  kept  up:  birds 
commit  d^iredaHanM  on  cornfields,  bees 
rob  flowers  of  their  honey. 

They  choose  those  places  that  are  remotest 
from  man,  upon  whose  possessions  they  but  sel- 
dom make  their  depridaUone,        Golmmith. 

He  (the  kite)  lives  in  summer  by  robbing  the 
nests  of  other  Urds.  Goldsmith. 

TO  DEPRIVE,  DEBAR,  ABRIDGE. 

DEPRIVE,  from  de  and  prive,  in  Latin 
privue,  one's  own,  signifies  to  make  not 
one's  own  what  one  has  or  expects  to 
have.  DEBAR,  from  de  and  bar,  signi- 
fies to  prevent  by  means  of  a  oar. 
ABRIDGE,  V.  7b  abridge. 

Deprwe  conveys  the  idea  of  either  tak- 
ing away  that  which  one  has,  or  withhold- 
ing that  which  one  may  have ;  dAar  con- 
veys the  idea  only  of  withholding;  abridffi 
conveys  that  also  of  taking  away.  2>s- 
privififf  is  a  coercive  measure ;  ddntr  and 
abruhe  are  merely  acts  of  authority.  We 
are  deprived  of  that  which  is  of  the  first 
necessity ;  we  are  debarrkl  of  privileges, 
enjoyments,  opportunities,  etc. ;  we  are 
abrie^ed  of  comforts,  pleasures,  conven- 
iences, etc  Criminals  are  deprived  of 
their  liberty ;  thdr  friends  are  in  extraoi^ 
dinary  cases  debarred  the  privilege  of  see- 
ing them ;  thus  men  are  often  abridged 
of  their  comforts  in  consequence  of  their 
own  faults.  Deprivation  and  ddKorrtng 
sometimes  arise  from  things  as  well  at 
persons ;  abridging  is  always  the  volun- 
tary act  of  conscious  agents.  Religion 
teaches  men  to  be  resigned  under  the 
severest  deprivationB  ;  it  is  painful  to  be 
debarred  the  society  of  those  we  love,  or 
to  abridge  others  of  any  advantage  which 
they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  enjoying. 

Of  what  smaU  moment  to  your  real  happiness 
are  many  of  those  li^nrieB  irtilflta  draw  ftirth  ymif 
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ffMcntment  ?  Can  they  deprive  you  of  peace  of 
conadence,  of  the  satiAfi»ct1on  of  harirtg  acted  a 
right  part?  Blair. 

ActiTe  and  mascnlino  spirits.  In  the  viffor  of 
youth,  neither  can  nor  owjfht  to  remain  at  rert. 
If  they  dehar  themvlves  from  aiminic  at  a  nol)le 
object,  their  desires  will  move  downward. 

BraBKa. 

The  permmal  liberty  of  indiTiduals  In  this  king- 
dom cannot  ever  be  abridged  at  the  mere  discre- 
;km  of  the  magistrate.  Blackatomk. 

When  used  as  reflective  verbs,  they 
preserve  the  same  analogy  in  their  signi- 
fication. An  extravagant  piTSon  deprives 
himself  of  the  power  of  doing  good.  A 
penKon  may  debar  himself  of  any  i)leasiire 
from  particular  motives  of  prudence.  A 
miser  abridges  himself  of  every  enjoyment 
in  order  to  gratify  his  ruling  passion. 

DEPTH,  PROFUNDITY. 

DEPTH,  from  deep^  dip^  or  dive^  the 
Greek  ci/irrw,  and  the  Hebrew  tahang^ 
to  dive,  signifies  the  point  under  water 
which  requires  to  be  dived  for  in  order 
to  be  arrived  at.  PROFUNDITY,  from 
profound,  in  Latin  profundua,  compound- 
ed of  pro  or  pro<nd^  far,  and  fundiiSy  the 
bottom,  signifies  remoteness  from  the  low- 
er surface  of  anything. 

These  terms  do  not  differ  merely  in 
their  derivation;  but  dfpth  is  indefinite 
in  its  signification ;  and  profundity  is  n 
pofiitive  and  considerable  degree  of  depOi, 
Moreover,  the  word  deftth  is  applied  to 
objects  in  general ;  profundity  is  confined 
in  its  application  to  moral  objects :  thus 
we  speak  of  the  depth  of  the  sea,  or  the 
depth  of  a  person^s  learning ;  but  his  pro- 
fundity of  thought 

By  these  two  passions  of  hope  and  fear,  we 
reach  forward  into  futurity,  and  bring  up  to  our 
present  thoughts  objects  that  He  in  the  remotest 
depth*  of  time.  Addison. 

The  peruser  of  Swifl  will  want  very  little  pre- 
vious knowledge  :  it  will  be  sufficient  that  he 
is  acquainted  with  common  words  and  common 
things ;  he  Is  neither  required  to  mount  eleva- 
tions nor  to  explore  profundities.       Johnsoh. 

DERANGEMENT^  INSANITY,  LUNACY, 
MADNESS,  MANIA. 

DERANGEMENT,  from  the  verb  to 
derange,  implies  the  first  stage  of  disor- 
dered intellect  INSANITY,  or  unsound. 
ne88,  implies  positive  disease,  which  is 
more  or  less  permanent  LUNACY  is  a 
violent  sort  of  msanity,  which  was  sup- 


posed to  be  influenced  by  the  moon 
MADNESS  and  MANIA,  from  the  Greek 
ftatvoftaij  to  ra^,  imply  intanity  or  lunaey 
in  its  most  furious  and  oonfirmed  stage. 
Deranged  persons  may  sometimes  be  pe^ 
fectly  sensible  in  everything  but  pftrticu* 
lar  subjects.  Insane  persons  are  some- 
times entirely  restored.  Ijumaties  have 
their  lucid  intervals,  and  maniae»  their 
intervals  of  repose.  Derangement  may 
sometimes  be  applied  to  the  temporair 
confusion  of  a  disturbed  mind,  which  is 
not  in  full  possession  of  all  its  faculties  t 
madness  may  sometimes  be  the  result  of 
violently  inflamed  passions:  and  mamA 
may  be  applied  to  any  yehement  attadi- 
ment  which  takes  possession  of  the  mind. 

It  is  In  the  tf ffhest  defrree  improbable,  and  I 
know  not  indeef  whether  it  hath  ever  been  the 
(act,  that  the  satne  derangemetU  of  the  mental 
organs  should  seize  difTereut  persons  at  the  aaine 
time ;  a  dero n  get/ient^  I  mean,  so  much  the  same 
,  as  to  represeut  to  their  imaginations  the  same  ob- 
I  jects.  Paut. 

j  Perhaps  it  might  be  no  abaoid  or  unreasonable 
■  rei^lation  in  the  legislature  to  divest  all  lumaiies 
of  the  privilege  of  t  nsani^,  and  in  cases  of  enor- 
I  mity  to  subject  them  to  the  common  penalties  of 
the  law.  SxoiXBTr. 

A  lunatic  is  indeed  soroettanes  merry,  hot  the 
merry  lunaHc  is  never  kind.      HAWKSswoan. 
The  consequences  of  murder  committed  by  a 
'  maniac  may  be  as  pernicious  to  society  as  those 
<  of  the  most  criminal  and  deliberate  assassination. 
i  Skoluit. 

I  The  locomotive  mania  of  an  Englishman  cir- 
culates his  person,  and  of  course  hia  cash,  into 
every  quarter  of, the  kingdom.       CuMBaaLAKO. 

I   TO  DERIDE,  MOCK,  RIDICULE,  RALLY, 
BANTER. 

DERIDE,  compounded  of  de  and  the 
Latin  ru£M>;  and  RIDICULE,  from  ridea, 
\  both  signify  to  laugh  at  MOCK,  in 
French  moguery  Dutch  mockcn,  Greek 
fuifKata,  signifies  likewise  to  laugh  at 
RALLY  is  in  French  rallier,  and  BAN- 
TER is  possibly  from  the  French  badiner, 
to  jest. 

Strong  expressions  of  contempt  are  des- 
ignated by  all  these  terms.  Derision  and 
mockery  evince  themselves  by  the  out- 
ward actions  in  general ;  ridicule  consists 
more  in  words  than  actions ;  rallying  and 
bantering  almost  entirely  in  woi^s.  De- 
ride is  not  so  strong  a  term  as  modt,  bat 
much  stronger  than  ridicule.  There  is 
always  a  mixture  of  hostility  in  derision 
and  mockery;  but  ridicule  is  frequent^ 
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miaccompamed  with  any  personal  feeling 
of  displeasure.  Derision  is  often  deep, 
not  loud ;  it  discovers  itself -in  suppressed 
laughter,  contemptuous  sneers  or  gestic- 
ulations, and  cutting  expressions :  mock- 
ery  is  mostly  noisy  and  outrageous;  it 
breaks  forth  in  insulting  buffoonery,  and 
is  sometimes  accompanied  with  personal 
violence :  the  former  consists  of  real  but 
contemptuous  laughter ;  the  latter  often 
of  affected  laughter  and  grimace.  De- 
rision and  mockery  are  always  personal ; 
ridicule  may  be  directed  to  things  as  well 
as  persons.  Derision  and  mockery  are  a 
direct  attack  on  the  individual,  the  latter 
ikiU  more  so  than  the  former ;  ridicule  is 
as  often  used  in  writing  as  in  personal 
intercourse. 

Satan  beheld  their  plight, 
And  to  his  mates  thus  in  dtrUion  call'd : 
0  friends,  why  come  not  on  those  victors  proad  ? 

Milton. 
Impell'd  with  steps  unceasing  to  porsae 
Some  fleeting  good  that  mocks  me  with  the 
▼iew.  Goldsmith. 

Want  is  the  scorn  of  every  fool, 
And  wit  in  rags  is  tam'd  to  ridicule.  Dbtdbn. 

Rally  and  banter^  like  derision  and 
nwckery^  are  altogether  personal  acts,  in 
which  application  they  are  very  analo> 
gous  to  ruUcule.  Ridicule  is  the  most 
general  term  of  the  three ;  we  often  red- 
ly and  balder  by  ridiculing.  There  is 
more  exposure  in  ridiculing ;  reproof  in 
rcUlyiny ;  and  provocation  in  bantering. 
A  person  may  be  riMaded  on  account 
of  his  eccentricities ;  he  is  rcdlied  for  his 
defects;  he  is  bantered  for  accidental 
circumstances:  the  two  former  actions 
are  often  justified  by  some  substantial 
reason ;  the  latter  is  an  action  as  puerile 
as  it  is  unjust,  it  is  a  contemptible  spe- 
cies of  mockery.  Self-conceit  and  ex- 
travagant follies  are  oftentimes  best  cor- 
rected by  good-natured  ridicule;  a  man 
may  deserve  sometimes  to  be  rallied  for 
his  want  of  resolution ;  those  who  are 
of  an  ill-natured  turn  of  mind  will  banter 
others  for  their  misfortunes,  or  their  per- 
sonal defects,  rather  than  not  say  some- 
thing to  their  annoyance. 

The  only  piece  of  pleasantry  In  "Paradise 
Loaf*  is  where  the  evil  spirits  are  described  as 
rallying  the  angels  upon  the  success  of  their 
new  Invented  artillery.  Addiboh. 

As  to  your  manner  of  behaving  toward  these 
unhappy  young  gentlemen  (at  College)  you  de- 


scribe, let  it  be  manly  and  easy :  if  they  hi»n. 
tsr  your  regularity,  order,  decency,  and  love  of 
study,  banter  in  return  their  neglect  of  it. 

Chatham. 

TO  DERIVE,  TRACE,  DEDUCE. 

DERIVE,  from  the  Latin  de  and  nvus, 
a  river,  signifies  to  draw,  after  the  man- 
ner of  water,  from  its  source.  TRAOE, 
in  Italian  iracciare^  Greek  Tpex*^^  to  run, 
Hebrew  darechy  to  go,  signifies  to  go  by  a 
line  drawn  out,  to  follow  the  line.  DE- 
DUCE, in  Latin  deduoo^  signifies  to  bring 
from. 

The  idea  of  drawing  one  thing  from 
another  is  included  in  all  the  actions  des- 
ignated by  these  terms.  The  act  of  de. 
riving  is  immediate  and  direct;  that  of 
tracing  a  gradual  process ;  that  of  deduc- 
ing a  ratiocinative  process.  We  discov- 
er  causes  and  sources  by  derivation ;  we 
discover  the  course,  progress,  and  com- 
mencement of  things  by  tracing  ;  we  dis- 
cover the  grounds  and  reasons  of  things 
by  deduction.  A  person  derives  his  name 
from  a  given  source ;  he  traces  his  fam- 
ily up  to  a  given  period;  principles  or 
powers  are  deduced  from  circumstances 
or  observations.  The  Trojans  derived 
the  name  of  their  city  from  Tros,  a  king 
of  Phrygia ;  they  traced  the  line  of  their 
kings  up  to  Dardanus. 

The  kings  among  the  heathens  ever  derived 
themselves  or  their  ancestors  from  some  god. 

Tbmtlb. 
Lorenzo  1  hast  thou  ever  weighed  a  sigh  ? 
Or  studied  Uie  philosophy  of  tears  ? 
(A  science  yet  unlectnr'd  in  our  schools !) 
Hast  thou  dMcended  deep  into  the  breast 
And  seen  their  source  ?    If  not,  desoind  wilh 

me 
And  trace  these  briny  rivulets  to  their  spring. 

Young. 

From  the  discovery  of  «>me  natural  authority 
may,  perhaps,  be  dedttceati  truer  original  of  aU 
governments  among  men  than  from  any  con- 
tracts. Templs 

DESERT,  MERIT,  WORTH. 

DESERT,  from  deserve,  in  Latin  de- 
servio,  signifies  to  do  service  or  be  ser- 
viceable. MERIT,  in  Latin  meritus,  par- 
ticiple of  mereor,  comes  from  the  Greek 
/i€ipw,  to  share,  because  he  who  meriJts 
anything  has  a  right  to  share  in  it. 
WORTH,  in  German  werih,  is  connected 
with  wurdsy  dignity,  and  biXrde,  a  burden, 
because  one  bears  wrrth  as  a  thing  at 
tached  to  the  person. 
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J)e9ert  U  taken  for  tbat  which  is  good 
or  bad;  merit  for  that  wliioh  is  good 
only.  We  dmerve  praise  or  blame :  we 
merit  a  reward.  Detert  consists  in  the 
action,  work,  or  service  performed ;  mterii 
has  regard  to  the  character  of  the  agent 
or  the  nature  of  the  action.  A  person 
does  not  deaerve  a  recompense  until  he 
has  performed  some  service ;  he  does  not 
merit  approbation  if  he  have  not  done 
his  part  well.  Deserve  is  a  term  of  or- 
dinary import;  merit  applies  to  objects 
of  greater  moment :  the  former  includes 
matters  of  personal  and  physical  gratifi- 
cation ;  the  latter  those  altogether  of  an 
intellectual  nature.  Criminals  cannot  al- 
ways be  punished  according  to  their  de- 
terts  ;  a  noble  mind  is  not  contented  with 
barely  obtaining,  it  seeks  to  merii  what 
it  obtains. 

The  beauteous  champion  views  with  marks  of 

ftar, 
8mit  with  a  conscious  sense,  retires  behind, 
And  shuns  the  fste  he  well  deeerv'd  to  find. 

Pop*. 
Praise  from  a  friend  or  censure  from  a  foe 
Are  lost  on  hearers  that  our  meritt  know. 

Pops. 

The  idea  of  value,  which  is  prominent 
in  the  signification  of  the  term  merits 
renders  it  closely  allied  to  that  of  worth. 
Merit  is  that  on  which  mankind  set  a 
value;  it  is  sought  for  on  account  of 
the  honor  or  advantages  it  brings :  toorth 
is  that  which  is  absolutely  valuable;  it 
must  be  sought  for  on  its  own  account. 

Use  them  after  your  own  honor  and  dignity ; 
the  less  tliey  deserve,  the  more  merit  is  in  your 
Iwunty.  Shakspeabb. 

To  birth  or  office  no  respect  be  paid, 

Let  toorth  determine  here.  Pops. 

From  these  words  are  derived  the  epi- 
thets deserved  and  merited^  in  relation  to 
what  we  receive  from  others  ;  and  deserv- 
ing^ meriioriotUj  worthy^  and  toorth^  in  re- 
gard to  what  we  possess  in  ourselves  :  a 
treatment  is  deserved  or  wideserved ;  re- 
proofs are  merited  or  unmerited:  the 
harsh  treatment  of  a  master  i»  easier  to 
be  borne  when  it  is  undeserved  than  when 
it  is  deserved;  the  reproaches  of  a  friend 
are  very  severe  when  unmerited. 

I  received  lately  one  of  yours,  which  I  cannot 
compare  more  properly  than  to  a  posy  of  curi- 
ous flowers->oniy  there  was  one  flower  that  did 
not  savor  so  well,  which  was  the  undeserved 


character  you  plean  to  give  of  my  small  ahOi 
ties.  Howsu* 

Once  more  I  mourn 
Tour  flite  unmerited.  Cowpbb. 

A  laborer  is  deserving  on  account  of 
his  industry ;  an  artist  is  meritorious  on 
account  of  bis  professional  abiliti^ ;  a 
citizen  is  worthy  on  account  of  his  benev- 
olence  and  uprightness.  The  first  person 
deserves  to  be  well  paid  and  encouraged ; 
the  second  merits  the  applause  which  is 
bestowed  on  him :  the  tliird  is  worthy  of 
confidence  and  esteem  from  all  men.  Be 
tween  worthy  and  worth  there  is  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  former  is  said  of  in- 
trinsic and  moral  qualities,  the  latter  nf 
extrinsic  ones :  a  worthy  man  possesses 
that  which  calls  for  the  esteem  of  oth- 
ers ;  but  a  man  is  worth  the  property 
which  he  can  call  his  own:  so  in  like 
manner  a  subject  may  be  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  a  writer,  or  a  thing  may  not 
be  worth  the  while  to  consider. 

A  man  has  frequent  opportunities  of  mitigat- 
ing the  fierceness  of  a  party,  or  doing  Justice  to 
the  character  of  a  deserving  man.        Addison. 

When  I  speak  of  his  bounty  and  humanity  to 
his  poor  neighbors  and  dependents,  in  the  conn- 
ties  wliere  he  resided,  it  is  with  pieasure  I  insist 
on  so  meritorious  a  part  of  his  character. 

Cumberland. 

Though  good-sense  is  not  in  the  number,  nor 
always,  it  must  be  owned,  in  the  company  of  the 
sciences,  yet  is  it  (as  the  most  sensible  of  poets 
has  Justly  observed)  fairly  toorth  the  seven. 

Pratt. 

Then  the  last  w&rtMes  of  declining  Greece, 

Fate  cali'd  to  glory,  in  unequal  times. 

Pensive  appear.  Taoxsoir. 

DE8ION,  PURPOSE,  INTEND,  MEAN. 

DESIGN,  from  the  Latin  designare, 
signifies  to  mark  out  as  with  a  pen  or 
pencil.  PURPOSE,  like  propose^  comes 
from  the  Latin  propositi^  perfect  of  pro- 
pono^  signifying  to  set  before  one's 
mind  as  an  object  of  pursuit.  INTEND, 
in  Latin  intendo^  to  bend  toward,  signifies 
the  bending  of  the  mind  toward  an  ob- 
ject. MEAN,  in  Saxon  maenen^  German, 
etc.,  meinen^  is  probably  connected  with 
the  word  mind,  signifying  to  have  in  the 
mind. 

Design  and  purpose  are  terms  of  high- 
er import  than  intend  and  mean^  which 
are  in  familiar  use ;  the  latter  still  more 
so  than  the  former.  A  design  embraces 
many  objects ;  Sk  purpose  consists  of  onljf 
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one :  the  fonner  supposes  something 
studied  and  methodical,  it  requires  re- 
flection ;  the  latter  supposes  something 
fixed  and  determinate,  it  requires  resolu- 
tion. A  (ien^  is  attainable ;  a  pitrpote 
is  steady.  We  speak  of  the  dengn  as  it 
regards  the  thing  conceived ;  we  speak 
of  the  purpose  as  it  regards  the  temper 
of  the  person.  Men  of  a  sanguine  or  as- 
piring character  are  apt  to  form  designs 
which  cannot  be  carried  into  execution ; 
whoever  wishes  to  keep  true  to  his  pur- 
poas  must  not  listen  to  many  counsellors. 

Jove  honors  roe  and  fkvon  my  designs^ 
His  pleasure  guides  me,  and  his  will  confines. 

Popi. 
Proud  as  he  is,  that  iron  heart  retains 
His  stubborn  purpose^  and  liis  friends  disdains. 

POPB. 

A  purpose  is  the  thing  proposed  or  set 
before  the  mind ;  an  i$UenHon  is  the 
thing  to  which  the  mind  bends  or  in- 
clines :  purpose  and  iniend  diifer,  there- 
fore, both  in  the  nature  of  the  action 
and  the  object ;  we  purpose  seriously ; 
we  intend  vaguely:  we  set  about  that 
which  we  purpose;  we  may  delay  that 
which  we  have  only  intended:  the  execu- 
tion of  one*s  purpose  rests  mostly  with 
9ne's  self ;  the  fulfilment  of  an  inteniion 
depends  upon  circumstances :  a  man  of 
a  resolute  temper  is  not  to  be  diverted 
from  his  purpose  by  trifling  objects :  we 
may  be  disappointed  in  our  intentions  by 
a  variety  of  unforeseen  but  uncontrolla- 
ble events.  Purpose  is  always  applied 
to  some  proximate  or  definite  object ;  in- 
tend to  that  which  is  indefinite  or  re- 
mote. AfeaUy  which  is  a  term  altogether 
of  colloquial  use,  differs  but  little  from 
intend,  except  that  it  is  used  for  matters 
requiring  but  little  thought ;  to  mean  is 
simply  to  have  in  the  mind,  to  iniend  is 
to  stretch  with  the  mind  to  a  thing. 

And  I  persuade  me,  God  hath  not  permitted 
His  strength  again  to  grow,  were  not  his  jmr- 

pose 
To  use  him  ftarther  yet.  Miltoh. 

The  Gods  would  not  ha?e  delivered  a  soul  into 
ilie  body  which  hath  arms  and  lei^,  instruments 
of  doing,  but  that  it  were  inUn^td  the  mind 
should  employ  them.  Sidnbt. 

And  life  more  perfect  have  attained  than  iiste 
Meant  me,  by  venturing  higher  than  my  lot. 

MlLTOK. 

Iktian  and  pmpose  are  taken  some- 
tiiiMB  m  the  abstract  WDBe ;  intmd  and 


mean  always  in  connection  with  the 
ageut  who  intends  or  means :  we  see  a 
design  in  the  whole  creation  which  leads 
us  to  reflect  on  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  the  Creator;  whenever  we  see  any- 
thing done,  we  are  led  to  inquire  the  jnir- 
pose  for  which  it  is  done ;  or  are  desir- 
ous of  knowing  the  intention  of  the  per- 
son in  so  doing :  things  are  said  to  be 
done  with  a  design^  in  opposition  to  that 
which  happens  by  chance ;  they  are  said 
to  be  done  for  a  putrpose  in  reference  to 
the  immediate  purpose  which  is  expected 
to  result  from  them.  Design^  when  not 
expressly  qualified  by  a  contrary  epithet, 
is  used  in  a  bad  sense  in  connection  with 
a  particular  agent ;  purpose,  intention^  and 
meamxng^  taken  absolutely,  have  an  indif- 
ferent sense :  a  dengning  person  is  full 
of  latent  and  interested  designs;  there  is 
nothing  so  good  that  it  may  not  be  made 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  those  who  are 
bad;  the  intentions  of  a  man  must  al- 
ways be  taken  into  the  account  when  we 
are  forming  an  estimate  of  his  actions : 
ignorant  people  frequently  mean  much 
better  than  they  do. 

His  deep  design  unknown,  the  hosts  approve 
Atrides*  speech.  Pofb. 

Change  this  puf^poM, 
Which  being  so  horrible,  so  bloody,  must 
Lead  on  to  some  foul  issue.  Shakspbabb. 

And  must  I  then,  0  sire  of  floods  I 
Bear  this  fieroe  answer  to  the  king  of  gods? 
Correct  it  yet,  and  change  thy  rash  intent; 
A  noble  mind  disdains  not  to  repent  Pops. 

Then  first  Polydamus  the  silence  broke. 
Long  welgh'd  the  signal,  and  to  Hector  spdkjs : 
How  oft,  my  brother  I  thy  reproach  I  bear. 
For  words  well  meant  and  sentiments  sincere. 

POPB. 

DBSiaN,  FLAK,  BCBEMX,  PROJECT. 

DESIGN,  V.  Design,  purpose,  PLAN, 
in  French  plan,  comes  from  plane  or 
plain,  in  Latin  planus,  smooth  or  even, 
signifying  in  general  any  plane  place,  or 
in  particular  uie  even  surface  on  which 
a  building  is  raised ;  and  by  an  extended 
application  the  sketch  of  the  plane  sur- 
face  of  any  building  or  object.  SCHEME, 
in  Latin  schema,  Greek  ax'lf^'t  ^  ^orm  or 
figure,  signifies  the  thing  drawn  out  in 
the  mind.  PROJECT,  in  Latin  projeetus, 
from  />r<>^taa,*  compounded  of  pro  and 
jacio,  signifies  to  cast  or  put  forth,  that 
is,  the  thing  propoaed. 
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Arrangement  is  tb«  idea  common  to 
these  terms:  the  desiffn  includes  the  thing 
that  is  to  be  brought  about ;  the  plan 
includes  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be 
brought  about:  a  deoffn  was  formed  in 
the  time  of  James  I.  for  overturning  the 
government  of  the  country ;  the  plan  by 
which  this  was  to  have  been  realized  con- 
Bisted  in  placing  gunpowder  under  the 
Parliament-house  and  blowing  up  the  as- 
sembly. A  design  is  to  be  estimated  ac- 
cording to  its  intrinsic  worth ;  a  plan  is 
to  be  estimated  according  to  its  relative 
value,  or  fitness  for  the  design :  a  design 
is  noble  or  wicked,  a  plan  is  practicable : 
every  founder  of  a  charitable  institution 
may  be  supposed  to  have  a  good  design  ; 
but  he  may  adopt  an  erroneous  plam  for 
obtaining  the  end  proposed. 

Is  he  a  pmdent  man  as  to  his  temporal  estate 
that  lays  designs  only  for  a  day,  without  any 
prospect  to  the  remaining  part  of  his  llfie  ? 

TlIiLOTSON. 

It  was  at  Marseilles  that  Virgil  formed  the 
pUtn  and  collected  the  materials  of  all  those  ex- 
cellent pieces  which  he  afterward  finished. 

Walsh. 

Scheme  and  project  respect  both  the 
end  and  the  means,  which  makes  them 
analogous  to  design  and  plan:  the  de- 
sign stimulates  to  action ;  the  plan  de- 
termines the  mode  of  action ;  the  scheme 
and  project  consist  most  in  speculation : 
the  design  and  jdan  are  equally  practical, 
and  suited  to  the  ordinary  and  immedi- 
ate circumstances  of  life;  the  sdieme  and 
project  are  contrived  or  conceived  for 
extraordinary  or  rare  occasions :  no  man 
takes  any  step  without  a  design;  a  gen- 
eral forms  the  plan  of  his  campaign  ; 
adventurous  men  are  always  forming 
schemes  for  gaining  money ;  ambitious 
monarchs  are  full  of  projects  for  increas- 
ing their  dominions.  Scheme  and  project 
differ  principally  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
objects  to  which  they  are  applied ;  the 
former  being  much  less  vast  and  exten- 
sive than  the  latter:  a  scheme  may  be 
formed  by  an  individual  for  attaining 
any  trifling  advantage ;  projects  are  most- 
ly conceived  in  matters  of  great  moment 
involving  deep  interests. 

I  conversed  lately  with  a  gentleman  that  came 
firom  France;  who.  among  other  things,  dls- 
conrsed  mnch  of  the  favorite  Richelieu,  who  is 
like  to  he  an  active  man  and  hath  great  de- 
signs.  Uowbll. 


Drained  to  the  last  poor  item  of  hit  wealth. 
He  sighs,  departs,  and  leaves  the  aooompUahad 

plan, 
Jost  when  it  meets  his  hopes,  and  proves  tbi 

heaven 
He  wanted,  fbr  a  wealthier  to  enjoy.      Cowfsb. 
The  happy  people  in  their  waxen  cells 
Sat  tending  public  cares,  and  plaxming  sehsmss 
Of  temperance  Ibr  winter  poor.  Thomboh. 

Manhood  is  led  on  from  hope  to  hope,  and  tram 
project  to  project.  JoHNtoN. 

TO  DESIRE,  WISH,  LONG  FOR,  HANKRA 
AFTER,  COVET. 

DESIRE,  in  Latin  desidero^  comes  from 
desido,  to  rest  or  fix  upon  with  the  mind. 
WISH,  in  German  wUfischen^  comes  from 
wonne^  pleasure,  signifying  to  take  pleas- 
ure in  a  thing.  LONG,  from  the  German 
langeny  to  reach  after,  signifies  to  seek  af- 
ter with  the  mind.  HANKER,  hanger^  or 
hang,  signifies  to  hang  on  an  object  with 
one's  mind.     COVET,  v.  Covetous. 

Desire  is  imperious,  it  demands  grati- 
fication; toish  is  less  vehement,  it  con- 
sists of  a  strong  inclination ;  Umging  is 
an  impatient  and  continued  species  of 
desire;  hankering  is  a  desire  for  that 
which  is  set  out  of  one^s  reach ;  coveting 
is  a  desire  for  that  which  belongs  to  an- 
other, or  what  it  is  in  his  power  to  grant : 
we  desire  or  long  for  that  which  is  near 
at  hand,  or  within  view ;  we  toish  for  and 
covet  that  which  is  more  remote,  or  less 
distinctly  seen;  we  hanker  after  that 
which  has  been  once  enjoyed :  a  discon- 
tented person  wishes  for  more  than  he 
has;  he  who  is  in  a  strange  land  longs 
to  see  his  native  country;  vicious  men 
hanker  after  the  pleasures  which  are  de- 
nied them ;  ambitious  men  covet  honors, 
avaricious  men  covet  riches.  Desires 
ought  to  be  moderated ;  mshes  to  be  lim- 
ited; longings,  hankerings^  and  eovetings 
to  be  suppressed :  uncontrolled  desires  be- 
come the  greatest  torments ;  unbounded 
vdshes  are  the  bane  of  all  happiness ;  ar- 
dent longings  are  mostly  irrational,  and 
not  entitled  to  indulgence ;  coveting  is  ex- 
pressly prohibited  by  the  Divine  law. 

When  men  hare  discovered  a  passionate  de* 
sire  of  fame  in  the  ambitious  man  (as  no  temper 
of  mind  is  mor6  apt  to  show  itself),  they  beconie 
sparing  and  reserved  in  their  commendations. 

Adddoh. 

It  is  as  absurd  in  an  old  man  to  tclsk  fbr  the 
strength  of  youth,  as  it  would  be  in  a  young  man 
to  wish  for  the  strength  of  a  bull  or  a  hone. 
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feztended  on  the  fan'ral  conch  he  lies, 
And  aoon  m  morning  pnlnts  the  eastern  skies, 
The  Bight  is  granted  to  thy  Z<m^n^  eyes.  Pope. 
The  wiAi  is  an  old  coqaette  that  is  always 
hankering  after  the  diyersions  of  the  town. 

Addison. 

Ton  know  Chaucer  has  a  tale,  where  a  knight 
saves  his  head  by  discovering  it  was  the  thing 
wliich  all  women  most  eoveUd.  Gat. 

JJanre^  as  it  regArds  others,  is  not  less 
imperative  than  when  it  respects  our- 
selves ;  it  lays  an  obligation  on  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  expressed:  a  iru/i  is 
gentle  and  unassuming ;  it  appeals  to  the 
good -nature  of  another:  we  act  by  the 
ilenre  of  a  superior,  or  of  one  who  has 
a  right  to  ask ;  we  act  according  to  the 
vnxhes  of  an  equal,  or  of  one  who  can 
only  request :  the  desire  of  a  parent  will 
amount  to  a  command  in  the  mind  of  a 
dutiful  child:  his  vnshea  will  be  antici- 
pated by  the  warmth  of  affection. 

The  earl  Is  to  tell  him  that  hi:i  Majesty  of  Great 
Britain  hopes  and  dseirea  that  out  of  a  true  ap- 
prehension of  these  wrongs  offered  unto  them 
both,  he  will,  as  his  dear  and  loving  brother, 
iaithihlly  promise  and  undertake  upon  his  hon- 
or, confirming  the  same  under  his  hand  and  seal, 
that  a  treaty  shall  recommence  upon  such  terms 
as  he  propoonded  in  November  last,  which  this 
king  then  held  to  be  reasonable.  Howkll. 

That  tuteh  on  some  fair  ftitnre  day 

Which  tete  shall  brightly  gild 
rris  blameless,  be  it  what  it  may), 

I  ufieh  it  all  ftilfill'd.  Cowpbr. 

TO  PE8IST,  LEAVE  OFF. 

DESIST,  from  the  Latin  desigto^  signi- 
fies to  take  one^s  self  off.  Desist  is  ap- 
plied to  actions  good,  indifferent,  or  of- 
fensive to  some  person;  LEAVE  OFF 
to  actions  that  are  indifferent;  the  for- 
mer is  voluntary  or  involuntary,  the  lat- 
ter voluntary :  we  are  frequently  obliged 
to  desist;  but  we  leave  off  At  our  option : 
it  is  prudent  to  desist  from  using  our  en- 
deavors when  we  find  them  ineffectual ; 
it  is  natural  for  a  person  to  leave  off  when 
he  sees  no  further  occasion  to  continue 
his  labor:  he  who  annoys  another  must 
be  made  to  desist ;  he  who  does  not  wish 
to  offend  will  leave  off  when  requested. 

So  ev*n  and  mom  accomplished  the  sixth  (day), 
Tet  not  tUl  the  Creator  form'd  his  work ; 
Desisting,  though  unwearied,  up  retnm'd. 

MiLTOM. 

Vanity,  the  most  innocent  species  of  pride,  was 

most  frequently  predominant:  he  (Savage)  could 

not  easily  leavs  off  when  he  had  once  began  to 

mentkm  himself  or  his  works.  Johnson. 

U 


DE8PAIK,  DESPERATION,  DE8POKI>- 
ENCY. 

DESPAIR,  DESPERATION,  from  th« 
French  deaespoir^  compounded  of  the  priv« 
ative  de  and  the  Latin  spea^  hope,  signl. 
fies  the  absence  or  the  annihilation  of  *U 
hope.  DESPONDENCY,  from  detpond, 
in  Latin  despondeo^  compounded  of  the 
privative  de  and  spondeo^  to  promise,  sig- 
nifies literally  to  deprive  in  a  solemn 
manner,  or  cut  off  from  every  gleam  of 
hope. 

Despair  is  a  state  of  mind  produced  by 
the  view  of  external  circumstances ;  dn. 
peraiion  and  despondency  may  be  the 
fruit  of  the  imagination;  the  former 
therefore  always  rests  on  some  ground, 
the  latter  are  sometimes  ideal:  despair 
lies  mostly  in  reflection ;  desperation  and 
despondency  in  the  feelings:  the  former 
marks  a  state  of  vehement  and  impa- 
tient feeling,  the  latter  that  of  fallen 
and  mournful  feeling.  Despair  is  often 
the  forerunner  of  desperation  and  despond- 
ency^ but  it  is  not  necessarily  accompa- 
nied with  effects  so  powerful :  the  strong- 
est mind  may  have  occasion  to  despair 
when  circumstances  warrant  the  senti- 
ment; men  of  an  impetuous  character 
are  apt  to  run  into  a  state  of  desperation  ; 
a  weak  mind  full  of  morbid  sensibility  is 
most  liable  to  fall  into  despondency.  De- 
spair interrupts  or  checks  exertion ;  des- 
peration impels  to  greater  exertions ;  de- 
spondency unfits  for  exertion:  when  a 
physician  despairs  of  making  a  cure,  he 
lays  aside  the  application  of  remedies; 
when  a  soldier  sees  nothing  but  death  or 
disgrace  before  him,  he  is  driven  to  des- 
peration^ and  redoubles  his  efforts ;  when 
a  tradesman  sees  before  him  nothing  but 
failure  for  the  present,  and  want  for  the 
future,  he  may  sink  into  despondency:  de 
spair  is  justifiable  as  far  as  it  is  a  ration^ 
al  calculation  into  futurity  from  present 
appearances ;  desperation  may  arise  from 
extraordinary  circumstances  or  the  ac^ 
tion  of  strong  passions;  in  the  former 
case  it  is  unavoidable,  and  may  serve  to 
rescue  from  great  distress ;  in  the  latter 
case  it  is  mostly  attended  with  fatal  con- 
sequences: defpondency  is  a  disease  of 
the  mind,  which  nothing  but  a  firm  trust 
in  the  goodness  of  Providence  can  obvi 
ate. 
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Ihupair  and  grief  distract  my  Ub'rlnf^  mind : 
Gods  I  what  a  crtine  my  Impioas  heart  deswn'd. 

It  may  be  generally  remarked  of  those  who 
squander  what  they  know  their  ftntane  is  not 
sufficient  to  allow,  that  in  their  most  Jovial  mo- 
ments there  always  breaks  oat  some  proof  of  dis- 
content and  impatience ;  they  either  scmtter  with 

a  wild  dstptratianj  or  pay  their  money  with  a 
.  .        .  ,  j^ 


peevish  anxiety. 

Thomson  submiUing  his  productions  to  some 
who  thought  themselves  qualified  to  criticise,  he 
beard  of  nothing  but  fknlts :  but,  finding  other 
Judges  more  fkvorable,  he  did  not  suiter  himself 
to  sink  into  dttpond^nee.  Jirnxmon. 

DESPERATE,  HOPELESS. 

DESPERATE  (v.  Despair)  is  applica. 
ole  to  persoDB  or  things;  HOPELESS  to 
things  only :  a  person  makes  a  de^oenUe 
effort;  he  undertakes  a  hopelets  task. 
Daperatey  when  applied  to  things,  ex- 
presses more  than  hopden;  the  latter 
marks  the  absence  of  nope  as  to  the  at- 
tainment of  good,  the  former  marks  the 
absenoe  of  hope  as  to  the  remoTal  of  an 
evil :  a  person  who  is  in  a  d/aperaU  con- 
dition is  overwhelmed  with  actual  trouble 
for  the  present,  and  the  prospect  of  its 
continuance  for  the  future;  he  whose 
case  is  hopdeu  is  without  the  prospect  of 
effecting  the  end  he  has  in  view :  game- 
sters are  frequently  brought  into  anper- 
ate  situations  when  bereft  of  everything 
that  might  possibly  serve  to  Ughten  the 
burdens  of  their  misfortunes:  it  is  a 
hopdeu  undertaking  to  endeavor  to  re- 
claim men  who  have  plunged  themselves 
deep  into  the  labyrinths  of  vice. 

Before  the  ships  a  deeperate  stand  they  made, 
And  flr'd  the  troops,  and  call'd  the  gods  to  aid. 

Pope. 
Th'  Eneans  wish  to  vain  their  wanted  chief, 
HopeieM  of  flight,  more  hopeleee  of  relief. 

Dbtdih. 

DESTINY,  FATE,  LOT,  DOOM. 

DESTINY,  from  define  {y.  To  avpo%nt\ 
aignifies  either  the  power  that  a«s/in«s, 
or  the  thing  destined,  FATE,  v.  Chance. 
LOT,  in  German  loas^  signifies  a  ticket, 
die,  or  any  other  thing  by  which  the  cas- 
ual distribution  of  things  is  determined ; 
and,  in  an  extended  sense,  it  expresses 
the  portion  thus  assigned  by  chance. 
DOOM,  in  Saxon  dome^  Danish  ddm,  most 
probably,  like  the  word  deem^  comes  from 
the  Hebrew  dan,  to  judge,  signifying  the 
thing  judged,  spoken,  or  decreed. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  with  re- 


gard to  human  events  which  are  not  un- 
der one's  control:  among  the  heathens 
dM«\V  And  fate  were  considered  as  dei« 
ties,  who  each  in  his  way  oould  direct 
human  affairs,  and  were  both  superior 
even  to  Jupiter  himself:  the  Ihtfimtj^ 
or  Parcse,  as  they  were  termed,  presided 
only  over  life  and  death ;  but  Pate  was 
employed  in  ruling  the  general  affairs  of 
men.  Since  revdation  has  instnieted 
mankind  in  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
the  true  God,  these  blind  powers  are 
now  not  acknowledged  to  exist  in  the 
overruling  providence  of  an  all-wise  and 
an  all-good  Being ;  the  terms  destiny  and 
fate^  therefore,  have  now  only  a  relative 
sense,  as  to  what  happens  without  the 
will  or  control  of  man. 

If  death  he  your  desigB-«t  least,  saU  she. 
Take  ns  akog  to  share  your  d^sMfiy.  DBTi>n. 

The  gods  these  armies  and  this  ftiroe  employ, 
The  hostile  gods  conspire  the  fate  cit  Troy. 

Pops. 

Destiruf  is  used  in  regard  to  one's  sta- 
tion and  walk  in  life ;  fate  in  r^ard  to 
what  one  suffers ;  lot  in  regard  to  what 
one  gets  or  possesses;  and  doom  is  the 
final  destiny  which  terminates  unhappily, 
and  depends  mostly  upon  the  will  of  an- 
other :  destiny  is  marked  out ;  fate  is  fix- 
ed; a  /b/  is  assigned ;  a  doom  is  passed. 
It  is  the  destiny  of  some  men  to  be  al- 
ways changing  their  plan  of  life;  it  is 
but  too  frequently  the  fate  of  authors  to 
labor  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  to 
reap  nothing  for  themselves  but  poverty 
and  neglect ;  it  is  the  ^  but  of  very  few 
to  enjoy  what  they  themselves  consider 
a  competency;  a  man  sometimes  seals 
his  own  doom  by  his  imprudence  or  vices. 

I  may  be  suflered  to  rot  here  for  aught  Iknow, 
nneintheset 


It  being  the  hard  destiny  of  some  t 
when  they  are  once  clapped  up,  to  he  so  forgot- 
ten as  if  there  were  no  such  men  in  the  world. 

Howzix. 

I  would  not  have  that  fate  light  upon  yon 
which  naeth  to  beAOl  some,  who  from  golden  sta- 
denU  become  silver  bachelors  and  leaden  mas- 
ters. HOWXIA. 
To  labor  is  the  lot  of  man  below. 
And,  when  Jove  gave  us  life,  he  gave  us  woe. 

Pon. 
OhI  grant  me,  gods !  ere  Hector  meets  his  doom. 
All  I  can  ask  of  Heav'n,  an  early  tomb.       Pors. 

DESTINY,  DESTINATION. 

Both  DESTINY  and  DESTINATION 
are  used  for  the  thing  destined;  bat  the 
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former  \b  said  in  relation  to  a  man*s  im- 
portant concerns,  the  latter  only  of  par- 
ticalar  circumstanoes ;  in  which  sense  it 
may  likewise  be  employed  for  the  act 
of  dettininff.  Destiny  is  the  point  or  line 
marked  out  in  the  walk  of  life ;  destina- 
tion is  the  place  fixed  upon  in  particular :. 
as  every  man  has  his  peculiar  destiny^  so 
every  traveller  has  his  particular  desti- 
nation. Destiny  is  altogether  set  above 
human  control;  no  man  can  determine, 
though  he  may  influence,  the  destiny  of 
another :  destination  is,  however,  the  spe- 
cific act  of  an  individual,  either  for  him- 
self or  another:  we  leave  the  destiny  of 
a  man  to  develop  itself ;  but  we  may  in- 
quire about  his  own  destination  or  that 
of  his  children:  it  is  a  consoling  reflec- 
tion that  the  destinies  of  short-sighted 
mortals,  like  ourselves,  are  in  the  hands 
of  One  who  both  can  and  will  overrule 
them  to  our  advantage  if  we  place  full 
reliance  in  Him;  in  the  desHnaiUm  of 
children  for  their  several  professions  or 
callings,  it  is  of  importance  to  consult 
their  particular  turn  of  mind,  as  well  as 
inclination. 

Milton  had  once  designed  to  celebrate  King 
Artbnr,  as  be  bints  in  his  yenes  to  Kansas ;  bat 
"Arthur  was  reserved,"  says  Fenton,  "  to  anoth- 
er desHny.**  Johhson. 

Moore*s  original  destination  appears  to  have 
been  Ibr  trade.  Johnson. 

TO  DESTROY,  CONSUME,  WASTE. 

DESTROY,  in  Latin  destruo,  i.  e.,  de 
privative  and  sbruo^  to  build,  is  to  undo 
that  which  has  been  built  or  done.  CX}N- 
SUME,  in  French  eansttmer,  Latin  con- 
sumo,  i.  e.,  eon  or  ciim,  together,  and  sumo, 
to  take,  signifies  to  take  away  altogether. 
WASTE,  from  the  adjective  vfoste,  is  to 
make  waste,  or  of  no  value. 

To  destroy  is  to  reduce  to  nothing  that 
which  has  been  artificially  raised  or 
formed ;  as  to  destroy  a  town  or  a  house : 
to  consume  is  to  use  up;  as  to  constane 
food,  or  to  consume  articles  of  manufact- 
ure :  to  destroy  is  an  immediate  act  most- 
ly of  violence ;  consume  is  a  gradual  and 
natural  process,  as  oil  is  consumed  in  a 
lamp. 

Death  destroys  this  compoand  being  we  call 
man.  SHEaLoca. 

Removing  from  castle  to  castle,  she  diffused 
plenty-  and  happiness  around  her,  by  consuming 


on  the  spot  the  produce  of  her  vast  domains  la 
hoepitaUtf  and  charity.  Whttakxe. 

To  destroy  is  always  taken  in  the  bad 
sense  for  putting  an  end  to  that  which 
one  wishes  to  preserve;  consume  is  also 
taken  in  a  similar  sense,  but  with  the 
above  distinction  as  to  the  mode  of  the 
action  \  as  a  hurricane  destroys  the  crops ; 
rust  consumes  iron :  to  voaste  is  to  consume 
by  a  misuse;  as  to  wasite  provisions  by 
throwing  them  away  or  suffering  them  tc 
spoil:  or  to  fall  away  or  lose  its  sub- 
stance, as  the  body  wastes  from  disease. 

Near  half  of  the  colony  was  destroyed  by  sav- 
ages ;  and  the  rest,  eensymed  and  worn  down 
by  fSstigue  and  famine,  deserted  the  ooantry. 

BVBKS. 

For  this  I  mourn,  till  grief  or  dire  disease 
Shall  tra«to  the  form  whose  crime  it  was  to 
please.  Pors. 

In  the  figurative  application  they  are 
used  with  precisely  the  same  distinction : 
happiness  or  peace  is  destroyed;  time  is 
cofisumed  in  an  indifferent  sense ;  time  or 
strength  is  wasted  in  the  bad  sense. 

Let  not  a  fierce,  unruly  Joy, 

The  settled  quiet  of  the  mind  destroy. 

Adddoh. 

Mr.  Boyle,  speaking  of  a  certain  mineral,  tells 

ua  that  a  man  may  oofMumehis  whole  life  b  the 

stodv  without  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  its 

qualities.  Addison. 

Nor  is  poor  Christendom  torn  thus  In  pieces  by 
the  German,  Spaniard,  French,  and  Swede  only, 
but  our  three  kingdoms  have  also  most  pltiftilly 
scratched  her  fece,  feasted  her  spMts,  and  let 
by  our  late  1 


out  some  of  her  illustrious  blood 
rid  distractions. 


)  hor- 

HOWSLL. 


DESTRUCTION,  RUIN. 

DESTRUCTION,  from  destroy,  and  the 
Latin  destruo,  signifies  li(erally  to  unbuild 
that  which  is  raised  up.  RUIN,  from  the 
Latin  ruo,  to  fall,  signifies  that  which  is 
fallen  into  pieces. 

Destruction  is  an  act  of  immediate 
violence;  ruin  is  a  gradual  process;  a 
thing  is  destroyed  by  some  external  action 
upon  it ;  a  thing  falls  to  ruin  of  itself : 
we  witness  destruction  wherever  war  or 
the  adverse  elements  rage;  we  witness 
ruin  whenever  the  works  of  man  are  ex- 
posed to  the  effects  of  time;  neverthe- 
less, if  destruction  be  more  forcible  and 
rapid,  ruin  is,  on  the  other  hand,  more 
8ure  and  compU*te :  what  is  cfes^roy^/ may 
be  rebuilt  or  replaced ;  but  what  is  ruined 
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ife  mostly  lost  forever,  it  is  past  recovery : 
when  houses  or  towns  are  destroyed,  fresh 
ones  rise  up  in  their  place;  but  when 
commerce  is  ruined^  it  seldom  returns  to 
its  old  course.  DestntcHon  admits  of 
various  degrees  ;  ntin  is  something  posi- 
tive and  general.  The  property  of  a  man 
may  be  destroyed  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, without  necessarily  involving  his 
rain.  The  ruin  of  a  whole  family  is  of- 
tentimes the  consequence  of  destrndwn 
by  fire.  Health  is  destroyed  by  violent 
exercises,  or  some  other  active  cause ;  it 
is  ruined  by  a  course  of  imprudent  con- 
duct The  happiness  of  a  family  is  de- 
stroyed by  broils  and  discord ;  the  mor- 
als of  a  young  man  are  twined  by  a  con- 
tinued intercourse  with  vicious  compan- 
ions. 

DesirwMon  hangs  o'er  you  devoted  wall, 
And  nodding  Ilion  waits  th*  impending  fall. 

Pope. 
The  day  shall  come,  that  great  avenging  day, 
\Vhich  Troy's  proud  glories  in  the  dust  shall  lay ; 
When  Priam's  pow'rs  and  Priam's  self  shall  fiill, 
And  one  prodigious  ruin  swallow  all.         Popk. 

They  are  used  figumtively  with  the 
same  distinction.  The  destruction  of  both 
body  and  soul  is  the  consequence  of  sin  ; 
the  ruin  of  a  man,  whether  in  his  tem- 
poral or  spiritual  concerns,  is  inevitable 
if  he  follow  the  dictates  of  misguided 
passion. 

Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  t 

Adduon. 
May  no  such  storm 
Fall  on  our  times,  where  ruin  must  reform. 

Sia  John  Den  mam. 

DESTRUCTIVE,  RUINOUS,  PERNICIOUS. 

DESTRUCTIVE  signifies  producing  de- 
sinictfon  (v.  Destruction).  RUINOUS 
signifies  either  having  or  causing  ruhi 
{v.  Destruction).  PERNICIOUS,  from  the 
Latin  pemicieSy  or  per  and  necOy  to  kill  vi- 
olently, signifies  causing  violent  and  total 
dissolution. 

Destructive  and  ruinous^  as  the  epithets 
of  the  preceding  terms,  have  a  similar 
distinction  in  their  sense  and  application ; 
fire  and  sword  are  destructive  things ;  a 
poison  is  destructive:  consequences  are 
ruinous  ;  a  condition  or  state  is  ruinous  ; 
intestine  commotions  are  ruinous  to  the 
prosperity  of  a  state.  Pernicious  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  destructive  than  to  ru- 


inous; both  the  former  imply  tendency  to 
produce  dissolution,  which  may  be  more 
or  less  gradual ;  but  the  latter  refers  us 
to  the  result  itself,  to  the  dissolution  aa 
already  having  taken  place:  hence  we 
speak  of  the  instrument  or  cause  as  being 
destructive  or  pernicioitSy  and  the  action, 
event,  or  result  as  ruinous :  destructive  is 
applied  in  the  most  extended  sense  to 
every  object  which  has  been  created  or 
supposed  to  be  so ;  pernicious  is  applica- 
ble only  to  such  objects  as  act  only  in  a 
limited  way :  sin  is  equally  destructive  to 
both  body  and  soul ;  certain  food  is  per- 
nicious to  the  body;  certain  books  arc 
pernicious  to  the  mind. 

'Tis  yours  to  save  us  if  you  cease  to  fear ; 
Flight,  more  than  shameful,  is  destructiive  here. 

Pors. 
Tis  quenchless  thirst 
Of  rutfiotw  ebriety  that  prompts 
His  every  action,  and  imbrutes  the  roan. 

COWPBS. 

The  effects  of  divisions  (in  a  state)  are  perni- 
cious to  the  last  degree,  not  only  with  regard  to 
those  advantages  which  they  give  the  common 
enemy,  but  to  those  private  evils  which  they  pro* 
dnce  in  the  heart  of  almost  every  particular  per- 
son. Addison. 

TO  DETECT,  DISCOVER. 

DETECT,  from  the  Latin  de  privative 
and  tego,  to  cover,  and  DISCOVER,  from 
the  privative  dis  and  «w«*,  both  original- 
ly signify  to  deprive  of  a  covering. 

Detect  is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense 
discover  in  an  indifferent  sense.  A  person 
is  detected  in  what  he  wishes  to  conceal 
a  person  or  a  thing  is  discovered  that  has 
unintentionally  lain  concealed.  Thieves 
are  detected  in  picking  pockets;  a  lost 
child  is  discovered  in  a  wood,  or  in  some 
place  of  security.  Detection  is  the  act  of 
the  moment ;  it  relates  to  that  which  is 
passing :  a  discovery  is  either  a  gradual 
or  an  immediate  act,  and  may  be  made 
of  that  which  has  long  since  passed.  A 
plot  is  detected  by  any  one  who  communi- 
cates what  he  has  seen  and  heard  ;  many 
murders  have  been  discovered  after  a 
lapse  of  years  by  ways  the  most  extraor- 
dinary. 

Gunning  when  it  is  onoe  detected  loses  its 
force.  Addison. 

We  are  told  that  the  Spartans,  though  they 
punished  thefl  In  the  young  men  whan  it  wu 
discovered^  looked  upon  it  as  honorable  if  it 
succeeded.  Addhov. 
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TO  DBTER,  DISCOURAGE,  DISHEARTEN. 

D£T£R,  in  Latin  deterreo,  compounded 
of  de  and  terreo^  signifies  to  frighten  away 
from  a  thing.  DISCOURAGE  and  DIS- 
HEARTEN,  by  the  privative  dU,  signify 
to  deprive  of  coarage  or  heart.  One  \a 
deterred  from  commencing  anything,  one 
is  discouroffed  or  dishearteried  from  pro- 
ceeding. A  variety  of  motives  may  dfter 
any  one  from  an  undertaking ;  but  a  per- 
son is  dUcouraffed  or  disheurt4')ud  mostly 
by  the  want  of  success  or  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  case.  The  prudent  and  the 
fearful  are  alike  easily  to  be  deterred  ; 
impatient  people  are  most  apt  to  be  du- 
cmtraged;  fainthearted  people  are  easi- 
est duhuaienBd,  The  foolhardy  and  the 
obdurate  are  the  least  easily  deterred 
from  their  object;  the  persevering  will 
not  suffer  themselves  to  be  dueouroffed 
by  particular  failures ;  the  resolute  and 
self-confidant  will  not  be  cUsheartened 
by  trifling  difficulties. 

Bat  thee  or  fear  detersy  or  sloth  detains. 
No  drop  of  all  thy  lather  warms  thy  reins. 

Pope. 

The  proud  man  OUcowagea  those  from  ap- 
proaching him  who  are  of  a  mean  condition,  and 
who  most  want  his  assistance.  Addison. 

Be  not  disheartensd  then,  nor  cloud  those  looks. 
That  wont  to  be  more  cheerful  and  serene 
Than  when  fair  morning  first  smiles  on  the 
world.  Milton. 

TO  DETERMINE,  RESOLVE. 

To  DETERMINE  (v.  To  decide)  is  more 
especiaUy  an  act  of  the  judgment;  to 
RESOLVE  (v.  C<mrage)  is  an  act  of  the 
will :  we  deUrmine  how  or  what  we  shall 
do ;  this  requires  examination  and  choice : 
we  retolve  that  we  will  do  what  we  have 
determined  upon;  this  requires  a  firm 
spirit  Our  determinations  should  be  pru- 
dent, that  they  may  not  cause  repent- 
ance ;  our  reaohitiom  should  be  fixed,  in 
order  to  prevent  variation.  There  can 
be  no  co-operation  with  a  man  who  is  un- 
determined; it  will  be  dangerous  to  co- 
operate with  a  man  who  is  irre&oltUe.  In 
the  ordinary  concerns  of  life  we  have  fre- 
quent occasions  to  determine  without  rc- 
Bolvinff;  in  the  discharge  of  our  moral 
duties,  or  the  performance  of  any  office, 
we  have  occasion  to  reeolve  without  deter- 
mining. A  master  determines  to  dismiss 
his  servant ;  the  servant  resolves  on  be- 


coming more  diligent.  Personal  con- 
venience or  necessity  gives  rise  to  the 
determination;  a  sense  of  duty,  honor, 
fidelity,  and  the  like,  gives  birth  to  the 
reeolviion.  A  traveller  determines  to  take 
a  certain  route  ;  a  learner  resolves  to  con- 
quer every  difficulty  in  the  acquirement 
of  learning.  Humor  or  change  of  cir- 
cumstances occasions  a  person  to  alter 
his  determination;  timidity,  fear,  or  de- 
fect in  principle  occasions  the  resolution 
to  waver.  Children  are  not  capable  of 
determining  ;  and  their  best  resolutions  fall 
before  the  gratification  of  the  moment. 

When  the  mind  hovers  among  such  a  variety 
of  allurements,  one  had  better  settle  on  a  way 
of  lUis  that  is  not  the  very  best  we  might  have 
chosen,  than  grow  old  without  determining  our 
choice.  Addison. 

The  resolxtHon  of  dying  to  end  our  miseries 
does  not  show  such  a  degree  of  magnanimity  as  a 
resolution  to  bear  them,  and  submit  to  the  dis- 
pensations of  Providence.  Addison. 

In  matters  of  knowledge,  to  determine 
is  to  fix  the  mind,  or  to  cause  it  to  rest 
in  a  certain  opinion  ;  to  resolve  is  to  lay 
open  what  is  obscure,  to  clear  the  mind 
from  doubt  and  hesitation.  We  determine 
points  of  question ;  we  resolve  difficulties. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  in  mat- 
ters of  rank  or  precedence  than  in  cases 
where  the  solid  and  real  interests  of  men 
are  concerned :  it  is  the  business  of  the 
teacher  to  resolve  the  difficulties  which 
are  proposed  by  the  scholar.  Every  point 
is  not  proved  which  \& determined;  nor  is 
every  difficulty  resolved  ytYiich.  is  answered. 

We  pray  against  nothing  but  sin,  and  against 
evil  in  general  (in  the  Lord's  prayer),  leaving  it 
with  Omniscience  to  determine  what  is  really 
such.  Addison. 

I  think  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  resolving 
your  doubts.  The  reasons  for  which  you  are  in- 
clined to  visit  Loudon  are,  I  think,  not  of  suffi- 
cient strength  to  answer  the  objections. 

Johnson. 

TO  DEVIATE,  WANDER,  SWERVE, 

STRAY. 
DEVIATE,  from  devious,  and  the  Lat- 
in  de  vid,  signifies  literally  to  turn  out 
of  the  way.  WANDER,  in  German  wan- 
dem  or  wanddn,  probably  connected  with 
vfendefi,  to  turn,  and  the  Greek  /3atvu>,  to 
go,  signifies  in  general  the  act  of  go- 
ing. SWERVE,  probably  connected  with 
the  German  schtceifen,  to  ramble,  sehwebeny 
to  hover,  fluctuate,  etc.,  signifies  to  take 
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&d  unsfceadv,  wide,  and  indirect  course. 
STRAY  is  probably  a  change  from  erroy 
to  wander. 

Deviate  always  supposes  a  direct  path 
which  is  departed  from ;  wander  includes 
no  such  idea.  The  act  of  deviating  is 
commonly  faulty,  that  of  vHsndering  is  in- 
different: they  may  frequently  exchange 
significations ;  the  former  being  justifia- 
ble by  necessity,  and  the  latter  arising 
from  an  unsteadiness  of  mind.  Deviate 
is  mostly  used  in  the  moral  acceptation ; 
winder  may  be  used  in  either  sense.  A 
person  devtatee  from  any  plan  or  rule  laid 
down;  he  toandere  from  the  subject  in 
which  he  is  engaged.  As  no  rule  can  be 
laid  down  whidi  will  not  admit  of  an  ex- 
ception, it  is  impossible  but  the  wisest 
wUl  find  it  necessary  in  their  moral  con- 
duct to  deviate  occasionally;  yet  every 
wanton  deviation  from  an  established 
practice  evinces  a  culpable  temper  on 
the  part  of  the  deviaior.  Those  who 
wander  into  the  regions  of  metaphysics 
are  in  great  danger  of  losing  themselves ; 
it  is  with  them  as  with  most  wanderera^ 
that  they  spend  their  time  at  best  but 
idly. 

While  we  remain  in  this  life  we  are  subject 
to  innumerable  temptations,  which,  if  listened  to, 
will  make  ru  d&oiate  i^om  reason  and  goodness. 
Spectator. 
"  Our  aim  is  happiness ;  'tis  yours,  'tis  mine,*' 
He  said ;  "  'tis  the  pursuit  of  all  that  live. 
Vet  few  attain  it,  if  'twas  e'er  attain'd ; 
But  they  the  widest  wander  fivm  the  mark, 
Who  thro'  the  flow'ry  paths  of  sauntering  Joy 
Seek  this  coy  goddess."  Asmbtboiio. 

To  swerve  is  to  deviate  from  that  which 
one  holds  right  ^  to  etratf  is  to  wander  in 
the  same  bad  sense:  men  ewerve  from 
their  duty  to  consult  their  interest;  the 
young  stray  from  the  path  of  rectitude  to 
seek  that  of  pleasure. 

Nor  number,  nor  example,  with  him  wrought 
To  ew&rve  flrom  truth.  Milton. 

Why  have  I  etray'd  from  pleasure  and  repose, 
D?seek  a  good  each  government  bestows  ? 

GOLDUOTH. 

DEVIL,  DEMON. 
DEVIL,  in  Saxon  <2e4/2.  Welsh  <&i/o2, 
French  diable,  etc.,  connected  with  the 
Greek  ^m)3oXoc,  from  itafiaXKu,  to  tra- 
duce, signifies  properly  a  calumniator,  and 
is  always  taken  in  the  bad  sense  for  the 
spirit  which  incites  to  evil,  and  tempts 


men  through  the  medium  of  their  evA 
passions.  DEMON,  in  Latin  daman, 
Greek  Sat/Aov,  from  Saw,  to  know,  signi- 
fies one  knowing,  that  is,  having  preter- 
natural knowledge,  and  is  taken  either 
in  a  bad  or  good  sense  for  the  power 
that  acts  within  us  and  controls  our  ac- 
tions. Since  the  <ievU  is  represented  aa 
the  father  of  all  wickedness,  associations 
have  been  connected  with  the  name  thai 
render  its  pronunciation  in  familiar  dis- 
course offensive  to  the  chastened  ear ;  it 
is  therefore  used  in  the  grave  style  only. 

The  enemJes  we  are  to  contend  with  are  not 
men,  but  devils.  TiLLonon. 

Among  Jews  and  Christians  the  term 
demon  is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense  for 
an  evil  spirit  generally ;  but  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  understood  by  the  word  dcs- 
mon  any  genius  or  spirit,  but  particularly 
the  good  spirit  or  guardian  angel  who 
was  supposed  to  accompany  a  man  from 
his  birth.  Socrates  professed  to  be  al- 
ways under  the  direction  of  such  a  da- 
mon,  who  is  alluded  to  very  much  by  the 
ancients  in  their  writings  and  on  their 
medals ;  hence  it  is  that  in  figurative  lan- 
guage the  word  may  still  be  used  in  a 
good  sense. 

My  good  demon,  who  sat  at  my  right  hand 
during  the  course  of  this  whole  vision,  observing 
in  me  a  burning  desire  to  Join  that  glorious  com- 
pany, told  me  he  highly  approved  of  that  gen- 
erous ardor  with  which  I  seemed  transported. 

Adduoii. 

In  general,  the  word  is  taken  for  an 
evil  spirit,  as  the  demon  of  discord. 

As  lo  the  causes  of  oracles,  it  has  been  disputed 
whether  ttiey  were  the  revelations  al  demons  or 
only  the  delnslona  of  crafty  priests.        Poirxa. 

TO  DEVISB,  BEQUEATS. 

DEVISE,  compounded  of  de  and  vise, 
or  visus,  participle  of  video,  to  see  or 
show,  signifies  to  point  out  specifically. 
BEQUEATH,  compounded  of  be  and 
gueath,  in  Saxon  eueaan,  Latin  gucsso,  to 
say,  signifies  to  give  over  to  a  person  by 
saying  or  by  woM  of  mouth. 

In  the  technical  sense,  to  devise  is  to 
give  lands  by  a  will  duly  attested  accord- 
ing to  law ;  to  bequeath  is  to  give  person- 
ality after  one*s  death  by  a  less  formal 
instrument;  whence  the  term  bequeath 
may  also  be  used  figuratively,  aa  to  6* 
queath  one's  name  to  posterity. 
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TIm  liebt  of  inherttaace  or  deaoent  to  his  chO- 
ilren  and  reUtions  seems  to  hare  been  allowed 
maeh  earlier  ttian  the  right  Otd^vitinff  hy  testa- 
ment Blackstoms. 
With  this,  the  Medea  to  Ub'ring  age  b«gusath 
New  longs.  Dbtdbn. 

TO  DICTATE,  PRESCRIBE. 

DICTATE,  from  the  Latin  cUctaiva  and 
dietumy  a  word,  signifies  to  make  a  word 
for  another;  and  PRESCRIBE  literally 
Bignifies  to  write  down  for  another  {v.  To 
appoini),  in  which  sense  the  former  of 
these  terms  is  used  technically  for  a  prin- 
cipal who  gets  his  secretary  to  write  down 
his  words  as  he  utters  them ;  and  the  lat- 
ter for  a  physician  who  writes  down  for 
his  patient  what  he  wishes  him  to  take  as 
a  remedy. 

They  are  used  figuratively  for  a  spe- 
cies of  counsel  given  by  a  superior;  to 
dieUde  is,  however,  a  greater  exercise  of 
authority  than  to  prescribe.  To  dictate 
amounts  even  to  more  than  to  command ; 
it  signifies  commanding  with  a  tone  of 
unwarrantable  authority,  or  still  oftener 
a  species  of  commanding  by  those  who 
have  no  right  to  command;  it  is  there- 
fore mostly  taken  in  a  bad  sense.  To 
preacribe  partakes  altogether  of  the  nat- 
ure of  counsel,  and  nothing  of  command ; 
it  serves  as  a  rule  to  the  person  pre- 
tcribedy  and  is  justified  by  the  superior 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  the  person  pre- 
eeribing ;  it  is  therefore  always  taken  in 
an  indifferent  or  a  good  sense.  He  who 
dictates  speaks  with  an  adventitious  au- 
thority ;  he  who  preecribes  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  reason.  To  dictate  implies  an  en- 
tire subserviency  in  the  person  dictated  to : 
to  preKtibe  carries  its  own  weight  with  it 
in  the  nature  of  the  thing  preecrU^ed.  Up- 
starts are  ready  to  dictate  even  to  their 
superiors  on  every  occasion  that  offers ; 
modest  people  are  often  fearful  of  giving 
advice  lest  they  should  be  suspected  of 
preteribinff. 

The  physician  and  dirine  are  often  heard  to 
dictate  in  private  company  witii  the  same  an- 
tiiority  which  they  exercise  over  their  patiente 
and  disciples.  Budqkll. 

In  the  form  which  is  preeoribed  to  us  (the 
Lord's  prayer),  we  only  pray  for  that  happiness 
which  Is  o«r  chief  good,  and  the  ereat  end  of  our 
existonoe,  when  we  petition  the  Supreme  for  the 
coming  of  his  kbigdom.  Adoisok. 

DICTATE,  SUOCESTION. 

PICTATE  signifies  the  thing  dictated^ 


and  has  an  imperative  sense,  as  In  tha 
former  case  (v.  To  dictate),  SUGGES. 
TION  signifies  the  thing  suggeeted,  and 
conveys  the  idea  of  its  being  proposed 
secretly  or  in  a  gentle  manner. 

These  terms  are  both  applied  with  this 
distinction  to  acts  of  the  mind.  When 
conscience,  reason,  or  passion  present 
anything  forcibly  to  the  mind,  it  is  called 
^dictate;  when  anything  enters  the  mind 
in  a  casual  manner,  it  is  called  a  mtgges- 
tion.  The  dictate  is  obeyed  or  yielded  to ; 
the  tuggestion  is  followed  or  listened  to. 
It  is  the  part  of  a  Christian  at  all  times 
to  obey  the  dictates  of  reason.  He  who 
yields  to  the  dictates  of  passion  renounces 
the  character  of  a  rational  being.  It  is 
the  characteristic  of  a  weak  mind  to  fol- 
low the  suggestions  of  envy. 

When  the  dictates  of  honor  are  contrary  to 
those  of  religion  and  equity,  they  are  the  grei^st 
depravation  of  human  nature.  Addisom. 

Did  not  conscience  ttuggest  this  natural  rela- 
tion between  gnilt  and  punishment,  the  mere  prin- 
ciple of  approbation  or  disapprobation,  with  re- 
spect to  m<H«l  conduct,  would  prove  of  small  effi- 
cacy. BLAia. 

Dictate  is  employed  only  for  what 
passes  inwardly ;  suggestion  may  be  used 
for  any  action  on  the  mind  by  eitemal 
objects.  No  man  will  err  essentially  in 
tiie  ordinary  affairs  of  life  who  is  guided 
by  the  dictates  of  plain  sense.  It  is  the 
lot  of  sinful  mortals  to  be  drawn  to  evil 
by  the  suggestions  of  Satan  as  well  as  their 
own  evil  inclinations. 

The  very  best  evidence  we  can  have  that  the 
grace  of  God  is  In  us  Is  this,  that  we  live  up  to 
the  pure  and  sincere  dictates  of  reason. 

SHSaLOCK. 

From  the  general  disinterestedness  of  his  char- 
acter, I  am  led  te  conclude  that  he  did  not  lightly 
betray  his  friends,  or  yield  to  the  suggestions  of 
Sunderland,  from  venal  or  ambitious  SDotiTes. 

COXB. 

DICTION,  STYLE,  PHRASE,  PHRASE- 
OLOGT. 

DICTION,  from  the  Latin  dictio,  say- 
ing,  is  put  for  the  mode  of  expressing 
ourselves.  STYLE  comes  from  the  Lat- 
in stylus,  the  bodkin  with  which  they 
both  wrote  and  corrected  what  they  had 
written  on  their  waxen  tablets ;  whence 
the  word  has  been  used  for  the  manner 
of  writing  in  general.  PHRASE,  in 
Greek  0pa<rtCi  from  0paCa>,  to  speak; 
and  FHRASEOLOGY,  from  ^a^i^  and 
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Koyo^,  both  signify  the  manner  of  speak- 
ing. 

Dictum  expresses  much  less  than  #/yfe  ; 
the  former  is  applicable  to  the  first  ef- 
forts of  learners  in  composition ;  the  lat- 
ter only  to  the  original  productions  of  a 
matured  mind.  Errors  in  grammar,  false 
construction,  a  confused  disposition  of 
words,  or  an  improper  application  of 
them,  constitutes  bad  diction;  but  the 
niceties,  the  elegancies,  the  peculiarities, 
and  the  beauties  of  composition,  which 
mark  the  genius  and  talent  of  the  writ- 
er, are  what  is  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  style.  Diction  is  a  general  terra, 
applicable  alike  to  a  single  sentence  or 
a  connected  composition ;  style  is  used  in 
regard  to  a  regular  piece  of  composition. 
As  Action  is  a  term  of  inferior  import,  it 
is  of  course  mostly  confined  to  ordinary 
subjects,  and  style  to  the  productions  of 
authors.  We  should  speak  of  a  person*s 
(Udioti  in  his  private  correspondence,  but 
of  his  style  in  his  literary  works.  Diction 
requires  only  to  be  pure  and  clear ;  styU 
may  likewise  be  terse,  polished,  elegant, 
florid,  poetic,  sober,  and  the  like. 

Prior's  diction  is  more  his  own  than  tliat  of 
any  among  the  successors  of  Dryden.    Johnson. 

I  think  we  may  say  with  Justice  that,  when 
mortals  converse  with  their  Creator,  they  cannot 
do  it  in  so  proper  a  ntyU  as  in  that  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Addison. 

Diction  is  said  mostly  in  regard  to 
what  is  written ;  phrcue  and  phraseology 
are  said  as  often  of  what  is  spoken  as 
what  is  written;  as  that  a  person  has 
adopted  a  strange  phrase  or  phraseoloffy. 
The  former  respects  single  words ;  the  lat- 
ter comprehend  a  succession  of  phrases. 

Rude  am  I  in  my  speech, 
And  little  blest  with  the  set  phrase  of  peace. 

Shakspeare. 

T  was  no  lonf^r  able  to  accommodate  myself 
to  the  accidental  current  of  my  conversation ; 
my  notions  grew  particular  and  paradoxical,  and 
my  phraseology  formal  and  unfashionable. 

Johnson. 

DICTIONARY,  ENCYCLOPiEDIA. 

DICTIONARY,  from  the  Latin  dictum, 
a  saying  or  word,  is  a  register  of  words. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA,  from  the  Greek 
cycvcXoirai^cia,  or  cv,  in,  KVKKoQy  a  circle, 
and  Ttaihia,  learning,  signifies  a  register 
^f  things. 


The  definition  of  words,  with  their  va> 
rious  changes,  modifications,  uses,  accep- 
tations, and  applications,  are  the  prop- 
er subjects  of  a  dictionary ;  the  nature 
and  properties  of  things,  with  their  con- 
struction, uses,  powers,  etc.,  etc.,  are  the 
proper  subjects  of  an  encydopadia.  A 
general  acquaintance  with  all  arts  and 
sciences  as  far  as  respects  the  use  of 
technical  terms,  and  a  perfect  acquaint- 
ance with  the  classical  writers  in  the  lan- 
guage, are  essential  for  the  composition 
of  a  dictionary;  an  entire  acquaintance 
with  all  the  minutiu)  of  every  art  and 
science  is  requisite  for  the  composition 
of  an  enryclop(Edia.  A  single  individual 
may  qualify  himself  for  the  task  of  writ- 
ing a  dictionary;  but  the  universality 
and  diversity  of  knowledge  contained  in 
an  encyclopcedin  render  it  necessarily  the 
work  of  many.  The  term  dictionary  has 
been  extended  in  its  application  to  any 
work  alphabetically  arranged,  as  bio- 
graphical, medical,  botanical  dictionaries, 
and  the  like;  but  still  preserving  this 
distinction,  that  a  dictionary  always  con- 
tains only  a  general  or  partial  illustra- 
tion of  the  subject  proposed,  while  an 
enryclopeedia  embraces  the  whole  circuit 
of  science. 

If  a  man  that  lived  an  age  or  two  ago  should 
return  into  the  world  again,  be  would  really 
want  a  dictionary  to  help  him  to  understand 
his  own  language.  Tiixotbov. 

Every  science  borrows  from  all  the  rest,  and 
wc  cannot  attain  any  single  one  without  the  «n- 
cyclop<Bdia.  Glakyiuub. 

DICTIONARY,  LEXICON,  VOCABULARY, 
GLOSSARY,  NOMENCLATURB. 

DICTIONARY  {v.  Dictionary)  is  a  geik. 
eral  term;  LEXICON,  from  Xeyw,  to 
say;  VOCABULARY,  from  rox,  a  word ; 
GLOSSARY,  from  gloss,  to  explain,  from 
yXwruaj  the  tongue ;  and  NOMENCLAT- 
URE, from  fiomen,  are  all  species  of  the 
dictionary. 

Lexicon  is  a  species  of  dictionary  ap- 
propriately applied  to  the  dead  languages. 
A  Greek  or  Hebrew  lexicon ,  is  distin- 
guished from  a  dictionary  of  the  French 
or  English  language.  A  vocabulary  is  a 
partial  kind  of  dictionary,  which  may 
comprehend  a  simple  list  of  words,  with 
or  without  explanation,  arranged  in  or 
der  or  otherwise,    A  glossary  is  an  es^ 
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planatoiy  vocabulary^  which  commonlj 
serves  to  explain  the  obsolete  terms  em- 
ployed in  any  old  author.  A  twrnendal' 
ure  is  Uterally  a  list  of  names,  and  in 
particular  a  reference  to  proper  names. 

TO  DIB,  EXPIRE. 

DIE,  in  low  German  doen^  Danish  doe^ 
Greek  dvav,  to  kill,  designates  in  general 
the  extinction  of  being.  EXPIRE,  from 
the  Latin  e  ov  ac  and  apiro^  to  breathe 
out,  designates  the  last  action  of  life  in 
certain  objects. 

She  dUd  every  day  she  lived.  ^owa. 

Pope  dUd  in  the  evening  of  the  thirtieth  day 
•f  May,  1744«  ao  placidly,  that  the  attendants  did 
not  discern  liie  exact  time  of  his  eeopiruHon. 

JOHMSON. 

There  are  beings,  such  as  trees  and 
plants,  which  are  said  to  live,  although 
they  have  not  breath ;  these  die,  but  do 
not  expire:  there  are  other  beings  which 
absorb  and  emit  air,  but  do  not  live ; 
such  as  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  which  does 
not  die,  but  it  expiree.  By  a  natural 
metaphor,  the  time  of  being  is  put  for 
the  life  of  objects;  and  hence  we  speak 
of  the  date  expiring,  the  term  expiring, 
and  the  like ;  and  as  life  is  applied  fig- 
uratively to  moral  objects,  so  may  death 
to  objects  not  having  physical  life. 

A  parliament  may  eaopire  by  length  of  time. 

Blackstovb. 
A  dissolution  is  the  civil  death  of  parliament. 

Blacutohb. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  died^  the  Grecian 

monarchy  eoopired  with  him.  South. 

TO  DIFFER,  VARY,  DISAGREE,  DIS- 
SENT. 

DIFFER,  in  Latin  differo,  or  din  and 
fero,  signifies  to  make  into  two.  VARY, 
V.  To  <£angey  alter.  DISAGREE  is  liter- 
ally not  to  agree.  DISSENT,  in  Latin 
disaeniio,  or  &  and  sentio,  signifies  to 
think  or  feel  apart  or  differently. 

I>iffer,  vary,  and  disagree,  are  applica- 
ble either  to  persons  or  things;  dissent 
to  persons  only.  First  as  to  persons: 
to  differ  is  the  most  general  and  indefi- 
nite term,  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  dif- 
ference: we  may  differ  from  any  cause, 
or  in  any  degree,  we  vary  only  in  small 
matters :  thus  persons  may  differ  or  vary 
in  their  statements.    There  must  be  two 


at  least  to  differ;  and  there  may  be  an 
indefinite  number :  one  may  vctry,  or  an 
indefinite  number  may  vary;  thus  two 
or  more  may  differ  in  an  account  which 
they  give;  one  person  may  vary  at  differ- 
ent  times  in  the  account  which  he  gives. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  sometimes  to  join 
with  one  and  sometimes  with  the  other,  and 
sometimes  to  difer  from  all  of  them  when  I 
have  thought  the  reason  of  the  thing  was  on  my 
side.  Addison. 

In  another  passage  Celsns  accuses  the  Chris- 
tians of  altering  the  Gospel.  The  accusations 
refer  to  some  variatione  in  the  readings  of  par- 
ticular passages.  Palkt. 

To  differ  may  be  either  in  matters  of 
fact  or  matters  of  speculation;  to  dis- 
agree mostly  in  matters  of  practice  or 
personal  interest;  to  dissent  mostly  in 
matters  of  speculation  or  opinion.  Phi- 
losophers may  differ  in  accounting  for 
any  phenomenon ;  politicians  may  differ 
as  to  the  conduct  of  public  affairs;  peo- 
ple may  disagree  who  have  to  act  togeth- 
er ;  a  person  may  dissent  from  any  opin- 
ion which  is  offered  or  prescribed. 

The  ministers  of  the  different  potentates  con- 
ferred and  conferred ;  but  the  peace  advanced  so 
slowly  that  speedier  methods  were  found  neces- 
sary, and  Bolingbroke  was  sent  to  Paris  to  ad- 
Just  diferenoes  with  less  formality.    Johnson. 

On  his  arrival  at  Geneva,  Goldsmith  was  rec- 
ommended as  a  travelling  tutor  to  a  young  gen- 
tleman who  had  been  unexpectedly  left  a  sum 
of  money  by  a  near  relation.  This  connection 
lasted  but  a  short  time :  they  disagreed  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  parted.  Johnson. 

I  have  nothing  to  object  to  your  poem,  bot 
diswnt  only  from  something  in  your  pre&ce 
sounding  to  the  prejudice  of  age.  Hobbes. 

Differences  may  occasion  discordant 
feeling  or  otherwise,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  difference.  Differences  in 
regard  to  claims  or  matters  of  interest 
are  rarely  unaccompanied  with  some  as- 
perity. Disagreements,  variances,  and  dM- 
sensions  are  always  accompanied  with 
more  or  less  ill-humor  or  ill-feeling.  Dis- 
agreements between  those  who  ought  to 
agree  and  to  co-operate  are  mostly  occa- 
sioned by  opposing  passions ;  variance  is 
said  of  whatever  disturbs  the  hannony 
of  those  who  ought  to  live  in  love  and 
harmony.  Dissensions  arise  not  merely 
from  diversity  of  opinion,  but  also  frmn 
diversity  of  interest,  and  always  produce 
much  acrimony  of  feeling.  They  ariat 
mostly  among  bodies  of  men« 
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In  the  state  of  nature  mankind  was  subjected 
to  many  and  great  inconreniencea.  Want  of 
union,  want  of  matnal  assisUnce,  want  of  a  com- 
moik  arbitration  to  resort  to  in  tbeir  diff«rmui«: 

BUBKS. 

His  resignatfcm  was  owlnc  to  a  diMgrtemmU 
with  his  brother-in-law  and  coM^utor  Sir  Rob- 
ert Walpole,  which  had  long  subsisted.       Coxa. 

How  many  bleed 
By  ihameftil  wirianM  between  man  and  man  1 

Thoxsoii. 

When  Carthage  shall  contend  the  world  with 

Rome^ 
Then  is  your  time  for  tection  and  debate, 
For  partial  ikror  and  permitted  hate : 
Let  now  your  immature  dissension  cease. 

Dbtdbn. 

In  regard  to  things,  ^ffer  is  said  of 
two  things  with  respect  to  each  other; 
vary  of  one  thing  in  respect  to  itself: 
thus  two  tempers  differ  from  each  other, 
And  a  person's  temper  varies  from  time 
to  time.  Things  differ  in  their  essences, 
they  vary  in  their  accidents ;  thus  the 
genera  and  species  of  things  iUffer  from 
each  other,  and  the  indiTiduals  of  each 
species  vary :  differ  is  siud  of  everything 
promiscuously,  but  disagree  is  only  said 
of  such  things  as  might  agree ;  thus  two 
trees  differ  from  each  other  by  the  course 
of  things,  but  two  numbers  disagree  which 
are  intended  to  agree. 

We  do  not  know  in  what  either  reason  or  in- 
stinct consists,  and  therefore  cannot  tell  with  ex- 
actness in  what  they  differ.  Johnson. 
That  mind  and  body  often  sympathize 
Is  plain :  such  is  this  union  nature  ties : 
But  then  as  often,  too,  ttiey  disagree^ 
Which  proves  the  soul^s  superior  progeny. 

JSKTNS. 

Trade  and  commerce  might  doubtless  be  stQl 
varied  a  thousand  ways,  out  of  which  would 
arise  such  branches  as  have  not  been  touched. 

Johnson. 

DIFFERENCE,  VARIBTTy  DIVER8ITT, 
MEDUET. 

DIFFERENCE  signifies  the  cause  or 
the  act  of  differing.  VARIETY,  from 
various  or  vary,  in  Latin  vaWus,  probably 
oomes  from  varus,  a  speck  or  speckle, 
because  this  is  the  best  emblem  of  vo- 
tiety,  DIVERSITY,  in  Latin  diversiUxs, 
oomee  from  diverto,  compounded  of  di 
and  vertOy  and  signifiee  to  turn  asunder. 
MEDLEY  comes  from  the  word  m/eddle, 
which  is  but  a  change  from  mingle,  mix, 
etc. 

Difference  and  variety  seem  to  lie  in 
the  things  themselyes ;  diversOy  and  med- 


ley are  created  either  by  accident  or  dc  • 
sign :  a  difference  may  lie  in  two  objeda 
only ;  a  variety  cannot  exist  without  aa 
assemblage :  a  difference  is  discovered  b> 
means  of  a  comparison  which  the  mind 
forms  of  objects  to  prevent  confusion; 
variety  strikes  on  the  mind,  and  pleases 
the  imagination  with  many  agreeable  im- 
ages; it  is  opposed  to  dull  uniformity: 
the  acute  observer  traces  differences,  how. 
ever  minute,  in  the  objects  of  his  re- 
seah;h,  and  by  this  means  is  oiaDled  to 
class  them  under  their  general  or  partic- 
ular heads ;  nature  aifords  such  an  infi. 
nite  yfariety  in  everything  which  exists, 
that  if  we  do  not  perceive  it  the  fault  is 
in  ourselves. 

Where  the  fkith  of  the  holy  Church  is  one,  a 
difference  between  cust<mi8  of  the  Church  doth 
no  harm.  Hookbe. 

Homer  does  not  only  outshine  all  ottier  poeta 
in  the  variety,  but  also  in  the  noTelty  of  his 
characters. 


Diversity  arises  from  an  assemblage 
of  objects  naturally  contrasted ;  a  medEsy 
is  produced  by  an  assemblage  of  objects 
so  ill  suited  as  to  produce  a  ludicrous  ef- 
fect Diversity  exists  in  the  tastes  or 
opinions  of  men ;  a  me(Uey  is  produced 
by  the  concurrence  of  such  tastes  or 
opinions  as  can  in  nowise  coalesce.  A 
diversity  of  sounds  heard  at  a  suitable 
distance  in  the  stillness  of  the  evening 
will  have  an  agreeable  effect  on  the  ear ; 
a  metSey  of  noises,  whether  heard  near 
or  at  a  distance,  must  always  be  harsh 
and  offensive. 

The  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  no  less 
seen  in  the  diversity,  than  in  the  multitude  of 
liTing  creatures.  Adouoh. 

What  unnatural  motions  and  connter-lbnnents 
must  such  a  medley  of  intemperance  produce  In 
the  body  I  Addison. 

DIFFERENCE,  DIBTINCTION. 
DIFFERENCE  (r.  Diferenoe)  lies  in 
the  thing;  DISTINCTION  is  the  act  of 
the  person :  the  former  is,  therefore,  to 
the  latter  as  the  cause  to  the  effect ;  the 
distinction  rests  on  the  difference:  those 
are  equally  bad  logicians  who  make  a 
dtMtinetion  without  a  difference,  or  who 
make  no  distinction  where  there  is  a  <&/• 
ference. 

The  wH]  of  the  many  and  their  taitereit  must 
▼ery  often  differ,  and  great  will  be  the  d^erence 
when  tbey  make  an  evil  choice.  Buaaa. 
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T  trust  no  real  ground  of  dUUtusHon  ctn  be 
•de  between  cItU  and  criminal  cases. 

9TATB  TauM. 

Sometimes  diatinetion  is  put  for  the 
ground  of  diMUnetion^  whicli  brings  it 
nearer  in  sense  to  difference^  in  which 
case  the  former  is  a  species  of  the  latter : 
a  different  is  either  external  or  internal ; 
a  diaUnction  is  always  external :  the  for- 
mer  lies  in  the  thing,  the  latter  is  design- 
edly nuule :  we  have  differtmom  in  char- 
acter, and  dUUnctiofia  in  dress ;  the  dif- 
/erence  between  profession  and  practice, 
though  very  considerable,  is  often  lost 
sight  of  by  the  professors  of  Christiani- 
ty ;  in  the  sight  of  God,  there  is  no  rank 
or  dUiifution  that  will  screen  a  man  from 
the  consequences  of  unrepented  sins. 

O  son  of  Tydeos,  cease  I  be  wise,  and  see 
How  Tast  ttae  dif*renee  of  the  gods  and  thee. 

POPB. 

When  I  was  got  into  this  way  of  tliinklng,  I 
presently  grew  conceited  of  the  ailment,  and 
was  Jnst  preparing  to  write  a  letter  of  advice  to 
a  member  of  parUament,  for  opening  tlie  firee- 
dom  of  oar  towns  and  trades,  for  taking  away  all 
manner  of  di&tinetione  between  the  natires  and 
fiyreigners.  Stbblb. 

DIFFERENCB,  DI8PCTE,  ALTERCATIOX, 
QUARREL. 

DIFFERENCE,  tf.  To  differ.  DIS- 
PUTE, V,  To  arpie,  ALTERCATION, 
in  Latin  aliercatio  and  aliereoy  from  alU- 
rum  and  eor^  another  mind,  signifies  the 
expressing  another  opinion.  QUARREL, 
in  French  querelle,  from  the  Latin  (pieror^ 
to  complain,  signifies  having  a  complaint 
against  another. 

All  these  terms  are  here  taken  in  the 
genera]  sense  of  a  difference  on  some 
personal  question ;  the  term  difference  is 
here  as  general  and  indefinite  as  in  the 
former  case  («.  To  differ^  vary) :  a  differ- 
rfiMv,  as  distinguished  from  the  others,  is 
generally  of  a  less  serious  and  personal 
kind ;  a  dispute  consists  not  only  of  an- 
gry words,  but  much  ill  blood  and  unkind 
offices ;  an  aliereation  is  a  wordy  diepuie^ 
in  which  differeaee  of  opinion  is  drawn 
out  into  a  multitude  of  words  on  all 
fides ;  quarrel  is  the  most  serious  of  all 
differeneeij  which  leads  to  every  species 
of  violence ;  a  difference  may  sometimes 
arise  from  a  misunderstanding,  which 
may  be  easily  rectified;  difftrencea  sel- 
dom grow  to  disputes  but  by  the   fault 


of  both  parties ;  aHercaiumt  arise  mostly 
from  pertinacious  adherence  to,  and  ob. 
stinate  defence  of,  one's  opinions ;  guar- 
reU  mostly  spring  from  injuries  real 
or  supposed :  differences  subsist  between 
men  in  an  individual  or  public  capacity ; 
they  may  be  carried  on  in  a  direct  or  in- 
direct manner;  disputes  and  altercations 
are  mostly  conducted  in  a  direct  manner 
between  individuals ;  quarrels  may  arise 
between  nations  or  individuals,  and  be 
carried  on  by  acts  of  offence  directly  or 
indirectly. 

Onght  lesser  dif  fences  altogether  to  divide 
and  estrange  those  from  one  another  whom  snch 
ancient  and  sacred  bands  unite  ?  Blau. 

I  Ijave  often  been  pleased  to  hear  disputes  on 
the  Exchange  adjusted  between  an  inhabitant  of 
Japan  and  an  alderman  of  London.       Addisom. 

In  the  House  of  Peers  the  bill  passes  through 
the  same  forms  as  in  the  other  house,  and  if  re- 
jected no  more  notice  is  taken,  but  it  passes  sub 
sil&ntio  to  prevent  unbecoming  altercation. 

Blackstoks. 
Unvex'd  with  quarrels^  undistorb'd  with  noise, 
The  country  lung  his  peaceful  realm  ei^oys. 

Dbtdeit. 

DIFFERENT,  DISTINCT,  SEPARATE. 

DIFFERENT,  v.  To  differ,  vary.  DIS- 
TINCT,  in  Latin  distinctus,  participle  of 
dtsHnguo  (v.  To  abstract,  separate),  SEP- 
ARATE, V.  To  abstract 

Difference  is  opposed  to  similitude; 
there  is  no  difference  between  objects 
absolutely  alike:  distinctness  is  opposed 
to  identity;  there  can  be  no  distinction 
where  there  is  only  one  and  the  same  be- 
ing :  separatum  is  opposed  to  unity ;  there 
can  be  no  separation  between  objects  that 
coalesce  or  adhere :  things  may  be  differ- 
ent and  not  distincty  or  distitict  and  not 
different:  different  is  said  altogether  of 
the  internal  properties  of  things ;  distinct 
is  said  of  things  as  objects  of  vision,  or 
as  they  appear  either  to  the  eye  or  the 
mind :  when  two  or  more  things  are  seen 
only  as  one,  they  may  be  different,  but 
they  are  not  distinct;  but  whatever  is 
seen  as  two  or  more  things,  each  com- 
plete in  itself,  is  distinct,  although  it  may 
not  be  different:  two  roads  are  said  to 
be  different  which  run  in  different  direc- 
tions, but  they  may  not  be  distinct  when 
seen  on  a  map :  on  the  other  hand,  two 
roads  are  said  to  be  duifinet  when  they 
are  observed  as  two  roads  to  run  in  th« 
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same  direction,  but  they  need  not  in  any 
particular  to  be  different:  two  stars  of 
different  magnitudes  may,  in  certain  di- 
rections, appear  as  one,  in  which  case 
they  are  different^  but  not  dislind ;  two 
books  on  the  same  subject,  and  by  the 
same  author,  but  not  written  in  continu- 
ation of  each  other,  are  distinct  books, 
but  not  different. 

Different  minds 
Incline  to  difrent  objecta.  Aksnsidb. 

What  miracle  thos  doKzlea  with  snrprise  ? 
DUtinet  in  rows  the  radiant  colamns  rise. 

Pope. 

What  is  separate  must  in  its  nature  be 
generally  distinct ;  but  everything  is  not 
separate  which  is  extinct:  when  houses 
are  separate  they  are  obviously  distinct; 
but  they  may  frequently  be  distinct  when 
they  are  not  positively  separated:  the 
distinct  is  marked  out  by  some  external 
slgn^  which  determines  its  beginning  and 
its  end ;  the  separate  is  that  which  is  set 
apart,  and  to  be  seen  by  itself:  distinct 
is  a  term  used  only  in  determining  the 
singularity  or  plurality  of  objects ;  the 
separate  only  in  regard  to  their  proximity 
to  or  distance  from  each  other ;  we  speak 
of  having  a  distinct  household,  but  of  liv- 
ing in  separate  apartments ;  of  dividing 
one^s  subject  into  distinct  heads,  or  of 
making  things  into  separate  parcels :  the 
body  and  soul  are  different^  inasmuch  as 
they  have  different  properties;  they  are 
distinct,  inasmuch  as  they  have  marks  by 
which  they  may  be  distinffuished,  and  at 
death  they  will  be  separate. 

No  hostile  arms  approach  your  happy  groand. 
Far  different  is  my  fate.  Drtdkn. 

His  separate  troops  let  every  leader  call, 
Kach  strenf^then  each,  and  all  encoursfi^  all  ( 
What  chief  or  soldier  of  the  num'roos  band, 
Or  bravely  lights  or  ill  obeys  command. 
When  thus  distinct  they  war,  soon  shall  be 
known.  Pope. 

DirFERENT,  SEVERAL,  DIVERS,  SUN- 
DRY, VARIOUS. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  mark 
a  number  (v.  To  differ,  vari/);  but  DIF- 
FERENT is  the  most  indefinite  of  all 
these  terms,  as  its  office  is  rather  to  de- 
fine the  quality  than  the  number,  and  is 
equally  applicable  to  few  and  many;  it 
is  opposed  to  singularity,  but  the  other 
terms  are  employed  positively  to  express 
many.     SEVERAL,  from  to  sn'er,  signi- 


fies split  or  made  into  many ;  they  may 
be  either  different  or  alike :  there  may  be 
several  different  things,  or  several  things 
alike ;  but  we  need  not  say  several  divers 
things,  for  the  word  diverr  signifies  prop- 
erly many  different.  SUNDRY,  from 
asunder  or  apart,  signifies  many  thingi 
scattered  or  at  a  distance,  whether  as  it 
regards  time  or  space.  VARIOUS  ex- 
presses not  only  a  greater  number,  but 
a  greater  diversity  than  ail  the  rest. 

The  same  thing  often  affects  different 
persons  differently/ :  an  individual  may  be 
affected  several  times  in  the  same  way ; 
or  particular  persons  may  be  affected  at 
sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners ;  the 
ways  in  which  men  are  affected  are  so 
various  as  not  to  admit  of  enumeration : 
it  is  not  so  much  to  understand  different 
languages  as  to  understand  several  differ- 
ent  languages;  divers  modes  have  been 
suggested  and  tried  for  the  good  educa- 
tion of  youth,  but  most  of  too  theoretical 
a  nature  to  admit  of  being  reduced  suc- 
cessfully to  practice ;  an  incorrect  writer 
omits  sundry  articles  that  belong  to  a 
statement;  we  need  not  wonder  at  the 
misery  which  is  introduced  into  families 
by  extravagance  and  luxury,  when  we 
notice  the  infinitely  various  allurements 
for  spending  money  which  are  held  out 
to  the  young  and  the  thoughtless. 

It  is  astonishing  to  consider  the  different  de* 
grees  of  care  that  descend  from  the  parent  to  the 
young,  so  far  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
leaving  a  posterity.  Addison. 

The  bishop  has  several  courts  under  him,  and 
noay  visit  at  pleasure  every  part  of  his  diocese. 
Blackstomb. 
In  the  frame  and  constitution  of  the  eoelesias' 
tical  polity,  there  are  divers  ranks  and  degrees. 
Blackstonb. 
Fat  olives  of  sundry  sorts  appear. 
Of  sundry  shapes  their  unctuous  berries  bear. 

Dbtdbii. 
As  land  Is  improved  by  sowing  it  with  vari' 
ous  seeds,  so  is  the  mind  by  exercising  it  with 
different  studies. 

Mblmoth's  Lettbbs  or  Puht. 

DIFFERENT,  UNLIKE. 

DIFFERENT  is  positive,  UNLIKE  is 
negative :  we  look  at  what  is  different, 
and  draw  a  comparison ;  but  that  which 
is  unlike  needs  no  comparison :  a  thing 
is  said  to  be  different  from  every  other 
thing,  or  unlike  to  anything  seien  before , 
which  latter  mode  of  expression  obvi 
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ously  conveys  less  to  the  mind  than  the 
former. 

How  difereni  b  the  rlew  of  put  fUe  In  the 
tank  who  is  grown  old  In  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom from  that  of  him  who  haa  grown  old  in  Ig- 
norance and  folly.  Addibon. 

How  flir  ufUike  those  chiefs  of  race  divine, 
How  vast  the  difTrence  of  their  deeds  and  mine. 

Fori. 

BIFFICULTIBS,  EMBARRASSMElTrS, 
TROUBLES. 

Thesb  terms  are  all  applicable  to  a 
person's  concerns  in  life;  but  DIFFI- 
CULTIES relate  to  the  (Uffiadty  (v.  Diffi- 
culty) of  conducting  a  business;  EM- 
BARRASSMENTS relate  to  the  confu- 
sion attending  a  state  of  debt;  and 
TROUBLE  to  the  pain  which  is  the  nat- 
ural consequence  of  not  fulfilling  engage- 
ments or  answering  demands.  Of  the 
three,  the  term  difflcultien  expresses  the 
least,  and  that  of  troubles  the  most.  A 
young  man  on  his  entrance  into  the 
world  will  unavoidably  experience  diffi- 
culties^ if  not  provided  with  ample  means 
in  the  outset.  But  let  his  means  be  ever 
so  ample,  if  he  have  not  prudence  and 
talents  fitted  for  business,  he  will  hardly 
keep  himself  free  from  embarrassments^ 
which  are  the  greatest  troubles  that  can 
arise  to  disturb  the  peace  of  a  man^s 
mind. 

Yoiuig  Cnnningham  was  recalled  to  Dablin. 
wheie  he  continued  for  four  or  liye  years,  and  of 
coarse  experienced  all  the  difficulties  that  at- 
tend distressed  situations.  Johmsoi*. 

Few  men  would  have  had  resolution  to  write 
books  with  such  embarrassments  (as  Milton  la- 
bored under).  Johnsok. 

Virgil's  sickliness,  studies,  and  the  troubles 
he  met  with,  tamed  his  hair  gray  before  the 
usual  time.  Walsh. 

DIFFICULTY,  OBSTACLE,  IMPEDIMEMT. 

DIFFICULTY,  in  Latin  difficuUas,  and 
i^iciliSy  compounded  of  the  privative  dis 
and  facUiSf  easy,  from  faeioj  to  do,  signi- 
fies not  easy  to  be  done.  OBSTACLE, 
In  Latin  obstacuitrni^  from  obsto^  to  stand 
In  the  way,  signifies  the  thing  that  stands 
In  the  way  between  a  person  and  the  ob- 
ject he  has  in  view.  IMPEDIMENT^  in 
Latin  in^fedimeiUumj  from  impedio,  com- 
pounded of  in  and  peties^  signifies  scnne- 
thing  that  entangles  the  feet 

All  these  terms  include  in  their  signi- 


fication that  which  interferes  either  with 
the  actions  or  views  of  men :  the  diffi* 
euUy  lies  most  in  the  nature  and  circum* 
stances  of  the  thing  itself;  the  obsta^M 
and  impedimeni  consist  of  that  which  is 
external  or  foreign:  a  difficulty  interferes 
with  the  completion  of  any  work ;  an  ob- 
stadc  interferes  with  the  attainment  o/ 
any  end;  an  impedunetU  interrupts  the 
progpss,  and  prevents  the  execution  of 
one's  wishes :  a  difficulty  embarrasses,  it 
suspends  the  powers  of  acting  or  decid- 
ing; an  obstacle  opposes  itself,  it  is  prop, 
eriy  met  in  the  way,  and  intervenes  bo 
tween  us  and  our  object ;  an  impedimerU 
shackles  and  puts  a  stop  to  our  proceed* 
ings :  we  speak  of  encountering  a  d^ 
cuity,  surmounting  an  obstacle,  and  re- 
moving an  impemniefit:  the  disposition 
of  the  mind  often  occasions  more  diffi 
cuUies  in  negotiations  than  the  subjects 
themselves;  the  eloquence  of  Demos- 
thenes was  the  greatest  obstacle  which 
Philip  of  Macedon  experienced  in  his 
political  career;  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guage is  the  greatest  impedimerU  which 
a  foreigner  experiences  in  the  pursuit  of 
any  object  out  of  his  own  country. 

Truth  has  less  of  trouble  and  difficulty,  of  en- 
tanglement and  perplexity,  of  danger  and  hasaid 

in  it.  TILLOTBOII. 

One  obstacle  must  have  stood  not  a  little  in 
the  way  of  that  preferment  after  which  Young 


to  have  panted.    Though  he  took  orders, 
he  never  entirely  shook  off  politics.  Cnorr. 

The  necessity  of  complying  with  times,  and  of 
sparing  persons,  is  the  great  impsdiment  of 
biography.  Jobmbon. 

DIFFUSB,  PROLIX. 

Both  mark  defects  of  style  opposed 
to  brevity.  DIFFUSE,  in  Latin  diffusus, 
participle  of  diffundoy  to  pour  out  or 
spread  wide,  marks  the  quality  of  b^ing 
extended  in  space.  PROLIX,  in  French 
prolixe,  changed  from  prolaxus^  signifies 
let  loose  in  a  wide  space. 

The  diffuse  is  properly  opposed  to  the 
precise ;  the  p*octz  to  the  concise  or  la* 
conic.  A  dijfuse  writer  is  fond  of  ampli- 
fication, he  abounds  in  epithets,  tropes, 
figures,  and  illustrations ;  the  prolix  writ- 
er is  fond  of  circumlocution,  minute  de- 
tails, and  trifling  particulars.  Liffueeness 
is  a  fault  only  in  degree  and  according 
to  circumstances ;  prolixity  is  a  positive 
fault  at  all  times.    The  former  leads  ta 
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the  use  of  words  uDneoessarily ;  the  lat* 
ter  to  the  use  of  phrases,  as  well  as 
words,  that  are  altogether  useless:  the 
diffuae  style  has  too  much  of  repetition ; 
ih^  prolix  style  abounds  in  tautology. 
DifftaenetB  often  arises  from  an  exuber- 
ance  of  imagination ;  prolixUy  from  the 
want  of  imagination;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  former  may  be  coupled  with  great 
superficiality,  and  the  latter  with»great 
solidity.  Modem  writers  have  fallen  into 
the  error  of  diffuMnen,  Lord  Clarendon 
and  many  English  writers  preceding  hun 
are  chargeable  with  prolmiy. 

Few  authors  are  more  clear  and  persplcaoas 
en  the  whole  than  Archbishop  TUlotson  and  Sir 
William  Temple,  yet  neither  of  them  are  remark- 
able for  predsioni  they  are  loose  and  difu8&. 

Blaxb. 
I  look  apon  a  tedioos  talker,  or  what  is  gen- 
erally known  1^  the  name  of  a  storr-teller,  to  be 
niDch  more  insoflsrable  than  a  proUss  writer. 

Stibli. 

TO  DIGRESS,  DEVIATE. 

Both  hi  the  original  and  the  accepted 
sense,  these  words  express  going  out  of 
the  ordinary  course;  but  DIGRESS  is 
used  only  in  particular,  and  DEVIATE 
in  general  cases.  We  cUffresa  only  in  a 
narrative,  whether  written  or  spoken ;  we 
deviate  in  actions  as  well  as  in  words,  in 
our  conduct  as  well  as  in  writings.  Di- 
gress is  mostly  taken  in  a  good  or  indif- 
ferent sense ;  deviate  in  an  indifferent  or 
bad  sense.  Although  frequent  <%r«i8»oiw 
are  faulty,  yet  occasionally  it  is  necessary 
to  diffress  for  the  purposes  of  explanation ; 
eveiy  deviation  is  bad  which  is  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  necessity  of  circumstances. 

The  digreeaioru  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  relating 
to  Wotton  and  Bentley,  must  be  confessed  to  dis- 
cover want  of  knowledge  or  want  of  integrity. 

Johnson. 

A  resolution  was  taken  (by  the  authors  of  the 
Spectator)  of  courting  general  approbation  by 
general  topics;  to  this  practice  they  adhered 
with  few  deviations.  Jobnson. 

TO  DILATE,  EXPAND. 

DILATE,  in  Latin  dilato,  from  <&', 
apart,  and  lotus,  wide,  that  Is,  to  make 
Tery  wide.  EXPAND,  in  Latin  eajHmdo^ 
compounded  of  ez  and  pando,  to  spread, 
from  the  Greek  ^atvw,  to  appcHir  or 
show,  signifying  to  set  forth  or  lay  open 
to  view  by  spr^tding  out 

The  idea  of  drawing  anything  out  so 
as  to  occupy  a  greater  space  is  common 


to  these  terms  in  opposition  to  contmct- 
ing.  A  bladder  diUUes  on  the  admisno*? 
of  air,  or  the  heart  dilates  with  joy; 
knowledge  eaqtands  the  mind,  or  a  per- 
son's views  expand  with  drcumstances. 

The  conscious  heart  of  charity  would  warm, 
And  her  wide  wish  bexMTolenoe  dilate. 

Thomson. 
The  poet  (Thomson)  leads  us  through  the  ap- 
pearances of  things  as  tbey  are  suooesslTely  va- 
ried by  the  ricissitndes  of  the  year,  and  imparti 
to  us  so  much  of  his  own  enthusiasm  that  our 
thoughts  eaapand  with  his  imagery.     Johnson. 

DILIGENT,  EXPEDITIOUS,  PROMPT. 

All  these  terms  mark  the  quality  of 
quickness  in  a  commendable  degree.  DIL- 
lOENT,  from  diUi^,  to  love  (v.  Active, 
dUiffent\  marks  the  interest  one  takes  in 
doing  something;  he  is  diligent  who  loses 
no  time,  who  keeps  close  to  the  work 
from  inclination.  EXPEDITIOUS,  from 
the  Latin  expedio,  to  despatch,  marks  the 
desire  one  has  to  complete  the  thing  be- 
gun. He  who  is  eaipeditious  applies  him- 
self to  no  other  thing  that  offers ;  he  fin- 
ishes everything  in  its  turn.  PROMPT, 
from  the  Latin  promo,  to  draw  out  or 
make  ready,  marks  one^s  desire  to  get 
ready;  he  is  prompt  who  sets  about  a 
thing  without  delay,  so  as  to  make  it 
ready.  Idleness,  dUatoriness,  and  slow- 
ness are  the  three  defects  opposed  to 
these  three  qualities.  The  diligenZ  man 
goes  to  his  work  willingly,  and  applies  to 
it  assiduously;  the  expedUimts  man  gets 
it  finished  quickly ;  the  prompi  man  sets 
about  it  readily,  and  gets  it  finished  im> 
mediately.  It  is  necessary  to  be  diligent 
in  the  concerns  which  belong  to  us,  to  be 
eapecUtiaus  in  any  business  that  requires 
to  be  terminated ;  to  be  prompt  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  orders  that  are  given  to  us. 

We  must  be  diligent  in  our  particular  calling 
and  charge,  in  that  province  and  station  which 
God  has  appotnled  us,  whatever  it  be. 

TXLLOISON. 

The  regent  assembled  an  army  with  his  usual 
€a9M<fiMoi»,and  marched  to  Olsisgow. 

EOBBITSOH. 

To  him  she  hasted,  in  her  &ce  excuse 
Came  prologue,  and  apology  too  prompt. 
Which,  with  bland  words  at  will,  she  thus  ad* 
dress*d.  Miltoil 

TO  DIBEGT,  REGULATE,  DISPOSE. 
Wx  DIRECT  for  the  instruction  of  m- 
dividuals;  we  REGULATE  for  the  good 
order  or  convenience  of  many. 
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To  (kreci  is  personal,  it  sapposeB  au- 
thority ;  to  rtfftdate  is  general,  it  supposes 
superior  information.  An  officer  direett 
the  moYements  of  his  men  in  military 
operations ;  the  steward  or  master  of  the 
ceremonies  regulates  the  whole  concerns 
of  an  entertainment :  the  cUredar  is  often 
a  man  in  power ;  the  reffuiator  is  always 
the  man  of  business;  the  latter  is  fre- 
quently employed  to  act  under  the  for- 
mer. 

Canst  thoa,  with  all  a  monarch's  cares  opprest, 
Oh  Atrmu'  son !  canst  thou  indulge  thy  rest  ? 
HI  fits  a  dilef,  who  mighty  nations  guides, 
JHrtcta  in  council,  and  in  war  presides.     Pope. 
ET'n  goddesses  are  women,  and  no  wi& 
Has  pow*r  to  reffulaU  her  husband's  life. 

DBTDnr. 

To  direct  is  always  used  with  regard 
to  others;  to  reffidate^  frequently  with 
regard  to  ourselves.  One  person  directs 
another  according  to  his  better  judgment ; 
he  reffidain  his  own  conduct  by  principles 
or  circumstances. 

Strange  disorders  are  bred  in  the  minds  of  those 
men  whose  passions  are  not  regulated  by  rea- 
son. Addison. 

But  sometimes  the  word  ^red  is  taken 
in  the  sense  of  giving  a  direction  to  an 
object,  and  it  is  then  distinguished  from 
regulatSj  which  signifies  to  determine  the 
measure  and  other  circumstances. 

It  is  the  bosiness  of  religion  and  phOoeophy 
not  80  mnch  to  extingnish  our  passions,  as  to 
TBfftUaU  and  d4irec$  them  to  Taloable,  well- 
chosen  objects.  ADDiaoM. 

To  DISPOSE,  from  dispono,  or  dis, 
apart,  and  jtxmo,  to  place,  signifying  to 
put  apart  for  a  particular  purpose,  sup- 
poses superior  power  like  direct^  and  su- 
perior wisdom  like  regulate  ;  whence  the 
term  has  been  applied  to  the  Almighty, 
who  is  styled  the  Supreme  Dispaeer  of 
events,  and  by  the  poets  to  the  heathen 
deities. 

Endure  and  conqoer,  Jove  will  soon  diepose 
To  Aiture  good,  oar  past  and  present  woes. 

Drtdbn. 

PIBBCnOK,  ADDRESS,  SUPERSCRIP- 
TION. 
DIRECTION  (v.  To  direct)  marks  that 
which  directs.  ADDRESS  (v.  To  addresn) 
U  that  which  addresses.  SUPERSORIP- 
TION,  from  super  and  acribo^  signifies  that 
which  is  written  over. 


Although  these  terms  may  be  used 
promiscuously  for  each  other,  yet  they 
have  a  peculiarity  of  signification  by  which 
their  proper  use  is  defined:  a  direction 
may  serve  to  direct  to  places  as  well  as 
to  persons :  an  address  is  never  used  but 
in  direct  application  to  the  person:  a 
superscription  has  more  respect  to  the 
thing  than  the  person.  A  direction  may 
be  written  or  verbal ;  an  address  in  this 
sense  is  always  written ;  a  superscription 
must  not  only  be  written,  but  either  on 
or  over  some  other  thing :  a  direUion  is 
given  to  such  as  go  in  search  of  persons 
and  places,  it  ought  to  be  clear  and  par- 
ticular: an  address  is  put  either  on  a 
card  and  a  letter,  or  in  a  book ;  it  ought 
to  be  suitable  to  the  station  and  situation 
of  the  person  addressed:  a  superscription 
is  pUced  at  the  head  of  other  writings, 
or  over  tombs  and  pillars :  it  ought  to  be 
appropriate. 

There  could  not  be  a  greater  chance  ttian  that 
which  brought  to  light  the  powder  treason,  when 
ProYidenoe,  as  it  were,  snatched  a  king  and  king- 
dom out  of  the  very  Jaws  of  death  only  by  the 
mistake  of  a  word  in  the  direction  of  a  letter. 

South. 

We  think  you  may  be  able  to  point  out  to  him 
the  eril  of  succeeding ;  if  it  be  solicitations,  you 
wUl  teU  hfan  where  to  address  it. 

LOBD  GmSTBlinBLD. 

Deceit  and  hypocrisy  carry  tn  them  more  ol 
the  express  image  and  superseripUon  of  the 
devil  than  any  bodily  sins  whatsoever.     Soon. 

DIRECTION,  ORDER. 

DIRECTION,  V,  To  direct.  ORDER, 
tf.  To  command. 

Direction  contains  most  of  instruction 
in  it ;  order  most  of  authority.  Directions 
should  be  followed ;  orders  obeyed.  It  is 
necessary  to  direct  those  who  are  unable 
to  act  for  themselves :  it  is  necessary  to 
order  those  whose  business  it  is  to  exe* 
cute  the  orders.  Directions  given  to  ser= 
vants  and  children  must  be  dear,  simple, 
and  precise ;  orders  to  tradespeople  may 
be  particular  or  general.  Directions  ex- 
tend to  the  moral  conduct  of  others,  aa 
well  as  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life ;  oT' 
ders  are  confined  to  the  personal  conven- 
ience of  the  individual.  A  parent  directs 
a  child  as  to  his  behavior  in  company,  or 
as  to  his  conduct  when  he  enters  life ;  a 
teacher  directs  his  pupil  in  the  choice  of 
books,  or  in  the  distribution  of  his  stud- 
ies:  the  master  gives  orders  to  bis  at* 
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tendants  to  be  in  waiting  ior  him  at  a 
certain  hour;  or  he  gives  orders  to  his 
tradesmen  to  provide  what  is  necessary. 

Then  meet  me  forthwith  at  the  DOtaiy's, 
Uive  him  direction  for  this  merry  bond. 

SHAKirBAma. 

To  execute  laws  la  a  royal  ofBce :  to  execute 
ord&rt  la  not  to  be  a  king.  Bubkk. 

DIRECTLY,  IMMEDIATELY,  INSTANTLY, 
INSTANTANEOUSLY. 

DIRECTLY  signifies  in  a  direct  or 
straight  manner.  IMMEDIATELY  sig- 
nifies without  anv  medium  or  interven- 
tion. INSTANTLY  and  INSTANTANE- 
OUSLY, from  ifutanty  signifies  in  an  in- 
stant. 

Directly  is  most  applicable  to  the  ac- 
tions of  men ;  immediately  and  instantly 
to  either  actions  or  events.  Directly  re- 
fers to  the  interruptions  which  may  in- 
tentionally delay  the  commencement  of 
any  work :  immediately  in  general  refers 
to  the  space  of  time  that  intervenes.  A 
diligent  person  goes  directly  to  his  work ; 
he  suffers  nothing  to  draw  him  aside: 
good  news  is  immediately  spread  abroad 
upon  its  arrival;  nothing  intervenes  to 
retard  it.  Immediately  and  instantly^  or 
instantaneomly^  both  mark  a  quick  suc- 
cession of  events,  but  the  latter  in  a  much 
stronger  degree  than  the  former.  Imme- 
<Uately  is  negative;  it  expresses  simply 
that  nothing  intervenes ;  irutantly  is  posi- 
tive, signifying  the  very  existing  moment 
in  which  the  thing  happens.  A  person 
who  is  of  a  willing  disposition  goes  or 
runs  immediately  to  the  assistance  of  an- 
other ;  but  the  ardor  of  affection  impels 
him  to  fly  irutantly  to  his  relief,  as  he  sees 
the  danger.  A  surgeon  does  not  proceed 
directly  to  dress  a  wound :  he  first  exam- 
ines it  in  order  to  ascertain  its  nature : 
men  of  lively  minds  immediately  see  the 
source  of  their  own  errors:  people  of 
delicate  feelings  are  instanUy  alive  to  the 
slightest  breach  of  decorum.  A  course  of 
proceeding  is  direct^  the  consequences  are 
immediate^  and  the  effects  instantaneous. 

Besides  thoee  things  which  directly  suggest 
the  idea  of  danger,  and  those  which  produce  a 
siniilsr  effect  from  a  mechanical  cause,  I  know  of 
nothing  Sttblime  which  is  not  some  modification 
of  power.  Buaax. 

Admiration  is  a  short-lived  passion,  that  <m« 
mediately  decays  upon  growing  Csmiliar  with 
the  object  Adduow. 


A  pidnter  must  have  an  action,  not  successive, 
bat  inetantane&ue ;  for  the  ttane  of  a  pictnre  is 
a  single  moment 


DISADVANTAGE,  INJURY,  HURT,  DET- 
RIMENT, PREJUDICE. 

DISADVANTAGE  implies  the  absence 
of  an  advantage  (v.  Advantage),  INJURY, 
in  Latin  injuria^  from  Jus,  properly  sig- 
nifies what  is  contrary  to  right  or  justice, 
but  extends  in  its  sense  to  every  loss  or 
deficiency  which  is  occasioned.  HURT 
signifies  in  the  Northern  languages  beat- 
en or  wounded.  DETRIMENT,  in  Latin 
detrimcnlum^  from  delritum^  and  deterrere^ 
to  wear  away,  signifies  the  effect  of  being 
worn  out.  PREJUDICE,  in  the  improper 
sense  of  the  word  {v.  Bias)  implies  the 
ill  which  is  supposed  to  result  from  pr^- 
iidice. 

Disadvantage  is  rather  the  absence  of 
a  good;  injury  is  a  positive  evil:  the 
want  of  education  may  frequently  be  a 
disadvantage  to  a  person  by  retarding  his 
advancement;  the  ill  word  of  another 
may  be  an  injury  by  depriving  him  of 
friends.  Disadvantage^  therefore,  is  ap- 
plied to  such  things  as  are  of  an  adven^ 
titious  nature :  the  injury  to  that  which 
is  of  essential  importance. 

Even  the  greatest  actions  of  a  celebrated  per- 
son  labor  under  this  distidvantnge^  that  how. 
ever  surprising  and  extraordinary  they  may  be, 
they  are  no  more  than  what  are  expected  ftcm. 
him.  Adduom. 

The  places  were  acquired  byjust  title  of  victo- 
ry, and  therefore  in  keeping  of  them  no  in^ry 
was  offered.  SpXNsait. 

Hurt^  detriment^  and  prejudice  are  all 
species  of  injuries.  Injury^  in  general, 
implies  whatever  ill  befalls  an  object  by 
the  external  action  of  other  objects, 
whether  taken  in  relation  to  physical  or 
moral  evil,  to  persons  or  to  things  ;  hurt 
is  that  species  of  injury  which  is  pro- 
duced by  more  direct  violence ;  too  close 
an  application  to  study  is  injurious  to  the 
health  ;  reading  by  an  improper  light  is 
hurtful  to  the  eyes :  so  in  a  moral  sense, 
the  light  reading  which  a  circulating 
library  supplies  is  often  injurious  to  the 
morals  of  young  people ;  all  violent  af- 
fections are  hurtful  to  the  mind. 

Oar  repentance  is  not  real,  becaoM  we  have 
not  done  what  we  can  to  undo  odr  firalts,  or  at 
least  to  hinder  the  injurioue  consequences  of 
them  ftrora  proceeding.  tHmtson, 
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Thft  number  of  those  who  hj  abstncted 
kboagtatB  become  UBeleas  ia  incozuldenble,  in 
reaped  of  them  who  are  hur^ul  to  nuuikind  by 
in  actlre  and  restless  disposition.       BAaTUSTT. 

The  chtriment  tLndpreJudlee  are  species 
of  injury  which  aflfect  only  the  outward 
circumstances  of  a  person  or  thing ;  the 
former  implying  what  may  lessen  the 
Talue  of  an  object,  the  latter  what  may 
lower  it  in  the  esteem  of  others.  What- 
ever affects  the  stability  of  a  merchant's 
credit  is  highly  detrimental  to  his  inter- 
ests :  whatever  is  prejudicial  to  the  char- 
acter of  a  man  should  not  be  made  the 
subject  of  indiscriminate  conversation. 

In  many  instances  we  clearly  perceive  that 
more  or  less  knowledge  dispensed  to  man  would 
hare  iffoved  detrimental  to  his  state.     Blaik. 

That  the  heathens  have  spoken  things  to  the 
same  sense  of  this  saying  of  our  Saviour  is  so  fiur 
flrom  being  anyprMudice  to  this  saying,  that  it 
is  a  great  conunenoation  of  it.  Tuxotson. 

DISAFFKCTION,  DISLOYALTY. 

DISAFFECTION  is  general :  DISLOY- 
ALTY  is  particular;  it  is  a  species  of 
diaaffeetum.  Men  are  dMoffecUd  to  the 
government;  disloyal  to  their  prince. 
iHsajfectUm  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
any  form  of  government ;  dtsloymty  only 
with  regard  to  monarchy.  Although 
both  terms  are  commonly  employed  in  a 
bad  sense,  yet  the  former  does  not  always 
convey  the  unfavorable  meaning  which 
is  attached  to  the  Utter.  A  man  may 
have  reasons  to  think  himself  justified  in 
disaffeetion  ;  but  he  will  never  attempt  to 
offer  anything  in  justification  of  disloy- 
alty. A  usurped  government  will  have 
many  disaffected  subjects  with  whom  it 
must  deal  leniently;  the  best  king  may 
have  didoyal  subjects,  upon  whom  he 
must  exercise  the  rigor  of  the  law. 
Many  were  disaffected  to  the  usurpation 
of  OUver  Cromwell,  because  they  would 
not  be  didoyal  to  their  king. 

Yet,  I  protest,  it  is  no  salt  desire 
Of  seeing  countries  shifting  for  a  religion ; 
Nor  any  diaqfeeHon  to  the  state 
Where  I  was  bred,  and  unto  which  I  owe 
My  dearest  plots,  hath  brought  me  out 

Sem  Jonson. 

Mflton  being  cleared  from  the  effects  of  his 

disloyeUty^  had  nothing  re(|nired  from  him  bnt 

the  common  duty  of  living  in  quiet      Johnson. 

TO  DISAPPEAR,  VANISH. 

To  DISAPPEAR  signifies  not  to  ap- 
fear  (».  Air).    VANISH,  in  French  €va- 


noir^  Latin  evaneo  or  evaneseo^  compound- 
ed of  «  and  vaiieo^  in  Greek  ^atvw,  to  ap- 
pear^ signifies  to  go  out  of  sight. 

To  disappear  comprehends  no  partic- 
ular mode  of  action ;  to  vanish  includes 
in  it  the  idea  of  a  rapid  motion.  A 
thing  disappears  either  gradually  or  sud- 
denly ;  it  vanisJtes  on  a  sudden ;  it  disap- 
pears  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things ; 
it  vanishes  by  an  unusual  effort,  a  superb 
natural  or  a  magic  power.  Any  object^ 
that  recedes  or  moves  away  will  soon  dis- 
appear ;  in  fairy  tales  things  are  made  to 
t'onwA  the  instant  they  are  beheld.  To 
disappear  is  often  a  temporary  action; 
to  vanish,  generally  conveys  the  idea  of 
being  permanently  lost  to  the  sight  The 
stars  appear  and  disappear  in  the  firma- 
ment ;  lightning  vanishes  with  a  rapidity 
that  is  unequalled. 

Red  meteors  ran  across  th*  ethereal  space, 
Stars  disappeared f  And  comets  took  their  place. 

Drtdbn. 

While  I  was  lamenting  this  sudden  desolation 
that  had  been  made  before  me,  the  whole  scene 
vanished.  Addison. 

TO  DISAPPROVE,  DISLIKJS* 

To  DISAPPROVE  is  not  to  approve, 
or  to  think  not  good.  To  DISLIKE  is 
not  to  like,  or  to  find  unlike  or  unsuitable 
to  one^s  wishes. 

Disapprove  is  an  act  of  the  judgment ; 
dislike  is  an  act  of  the  will  or  the  affec- 
tion. To  approve  or  disapprove  is  pecul- 
iarly the  part  of  a  superior,  or  one  who 
determines  the  conduct  of  others ;  to  dis- 
like is  altogether  a  personal  act,  in  which 
the  feelings  of  the  individual  are  con- 
sulted. It  is  a  misuse  of  the  judgment 
to  disapprove  where  we  need  only  dislike ; 
it  is  a  perversion  of  the  judgment  to  dis- 
approve^  because  we  dislike. 

The  poem  (Samson  Agonistes)  has  a  beginning 
and  an  end,  which  Aristotle  himself  could  not 
have  disapproved,  but  it  must  be  allowed  to 
want  a  middle.  Johnson. 

The  man  of  peace  will  bear  with  many  whose 
opinions  or  practices  he  disUke^^  without  an 
open  and  violent  rupture.  Blaib. 

TO  DISAVOW,  DENY,  DISOWN. 

To  DISAVOW,  from  dis  and  avom  {v. 

To  acknoicUdye),  is  to  avow  that  a  thing  is 

not :  DENY  {y.  To  deny)  is  to  assert  that 

a  thing  is  not :  DISOWN,  from  dis  and 

I  own,  is  to  assert  that  a  person  or  thing  is 
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not  one*8  own,  or  does  not  belong  to  one. 
A  ditavmoal  is  a  general  declaration ;  a 
denial  is  a  particular  assertion ;  the  for- 
-  mer  is  made  voluntarily  and  unasked  for, 
the  latter  is  always  in  direct  answer  to  a 
charge :  we  diiavow  in  matters  of  general 
interest  where  truth  only  is  concerned ; 
we  denif  in  matters  of  personal  interest 
where  the  character  or  feelings  are  im- 
plicated. What  is  disavovfed  is  generally 
in  support  of  truth  ;  what  is  denied  may 
often  be  in  direct  violation  of  tnith :  an 
honest  mind  will  always  ditatmo  what- 
ever has  been  erroneously  attributed  to 
it ;  a  timid  person  sometimes  demett  what 
he  knows  to  be  true  from  a  fear  of  the 
consequences. 

Pr.  SoUuider  dUavow  some  of  thoee  narra- 
tioDs  (in  Hawkesworth's  Toyaffes),  or  at  least  de- 
clares them  to  be  grossly  misrepresented. 

Bbattib. 

The  king  now  denied  his  knowledge  of  the 
conspiracy  against  Rizzio  by  public  proclama- 

ttons.  ROBBRTSON. 

Deny  is  said  of  things  that  concern 
others  as  well  as  ourselves  ;  diaovm  only 
of  things  in  which  one  is  personally  con- 
cerned or  supposed  to  be  so.  Denied  is  em- 
ployed for  events  or  indifferent  matters ; 
disovming  extends  to  whatever  one  can 
own  or  possess :  a  person  denies  that  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  assertion  of  another ; 
he  dteowna  all  participation  in  any  affair. 
Our  veracity  or  judgment  is  often  the 
only  thing  implicated  in  the  denial:  our 
guilt  or  innocence,  honor  or  dishonor,  are 
implicated  in  what  we  digoum. 

If,  like  Zeno,  any  shall  walk  about,  and  yet 
dwy  there  is  any  motion  In  nature,  sorely  that 
man  was  constituted  for  Antlcyra.         Baowna 

Sometimes,  lest  man  should  quite  his  power  die- 

oion, 
He  makes  that  power  to  trembling  nations  known. 

JsHTira 
DISBELIEF,  UNBELIEF. 

DISBELIEF  properly  implies  the  be- 
lieving that  a  thingis  not,  or  refusing  to 
Mieve  that  it  is.  UNBELIEF  expresses 
properly  a  believing  the  contrary  of  what 
one  has  bdieoed  before  :  diebelie/ ia  most 
applicable  to  the  ordinary  events  of  life ; 
unbelie/  to  serious  matters  of  opinion : 
our  ditbdief  of  the  idle  tales  which  are 
told  by  beggars  is  justified  by  the  fre- 
quent  detection  of  their  falsehood ;  our 
Saviour  had  compaasion  on  Thomas  for 


his  unbelief,  and  gave  him  such  eyiiencet 
of  his  identity  as  dissipated  every  doubt 

The  atheist  has  not  found  his  post  tenable,  and 
is  therefore  retired  into  deism,  and  a  diebeUeffA 
revealed  religion  only.  Am^wm. 

The  opposites  to  fUth  are  unbeUe/utA  oeda. 

W^-  TlLLOTSOK 

DISCERNMENT,  PENETRATION,  DIS- 
CRIMINATION, JUDGMENT. 

DISCERNMENT  expresses  the  power 
of  dimming  {v.  To  perceive).  PENE- 
TRATION denotes  the  act  or  power  of 
penetrating,  from  penetrate,  in  Latin  pene- 
tratue,  participle  of  penetro,  and  penihtt^ 
within,  signifying  to  see  into  the  inte- 
rior. DISCRIMINATION  denotes  the 
act  or  power  of  dMcriminating,  from  dU- 
criminate,  in  Latm  cUacnnUnatug,  partici- 
ple of  dijterimino,  to  make  a  difference. 
JUDGMENT  denotes  the  power  of  Ju^- 
ing,  from  ju^ge,  in  Latin  judico,  com- 
pounded of  ju8  and  dico,  signifying  to 
pronounce  right. 

The  first  three  of  these  terms  do  not 
express  different  powers,  but  different 
modes  of  the  same  power ;  namely,  the 
power  of  seeing  intellectually,  or  exert- 
ing the  intellectual  sight  Diaoemmeni 
is  not  so  powerful  a  mode  of  intellectual 
vision  as  penetration;  the  former  is  a 
r^mmon  faculty,  the  latter  is  a  higher 
degree  of  the  same  faculty;  it  is  the 
power  of  seeing  quickly,  and  seeing  in 
spite  of  all  that  intercepts  the  sight,  and 
keeps  the  object  out  of  view :  a  man  of 
common  discernment  discerns  characters 
which  are  not  concealed  by  any  particu- 
lar disguise ;  a  man  of  penefraHtm  is  not 
to  be  deceived  by  any  artifice,  however 
thoroughly  cloaked  or  secured,  even  from 
suspicion.  Diaeemment  and  penetration 
serve  for  the  discovery  of  individual 
things  by  their  outward  marks ;  diecrim- 
ination  is  employed  in  the  discovery  of 
differences  between  two  or  more  objects ; 
the  former  consists  of  simple  observation, 
the  latter  combines  also  comparison: 
discernment  and  penetration  are  great  aids 
toward  discrimination;  he  who  can  dis- 
cern the  springs  of  human  action,  or  peii' 
etrate  the  views  pf  men,  will  be  most  fit- 
ted for  discriminating  between  the  char- 
acters of  different  men. 

Though  he  had  the  gift  of  seeing  through  a 
question  si  most  at  a  glance,  yet  he  never  suffer 
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ed  bto  disewmment  to  antlcliMte  «nother*B  ez- 
plmation  or  intenrnptod  his  arpiment. 

CUIIBMLAIID. 

He  is  as  slow  to  deddo  as  be  Is  quick  to  ap- 
prehend, calmly  and  deliberately  weighing  erery 
oppoalta  reason  that  is  offnred,  and  tracing  U 
with  a  most  Jndidons  peneircUion. 

MKUfora's  LntcBs  or  Purr. 

His  obsenration  was  so  quick  and  his  feelings 
so  sensitive  that  he  could  nicely  dUoriminaU 
between  the  pleasure  and  the  politeness  of  his 
sompany,  and  he  never  ihUed  to  stop  beibre  the 
liarmer  was  ezhansted.  Cumbsblaiid. 

Although  judgment  deriveB  much  as- 
sistftDce  irom  the  three  former  opera- 
tions, it  is  a  totally  distinct  power :  these 
only  discover  the  things  that  are  acting 
on  external  objects  by  seeing  them :  the 
jujgmml  is  creative;  it  produces  by  de- 
duction from  that  which  passes  inwardly. 
Dwxmmad  and  the  others  are  specula- 
tive ;  they  are  directed  to  that  which  is 
to  be  known,  and  are  confined  to  present 
objects ;  they  serve  to  discover  truth  and 
folsehood,  perfections  and  defects,  mo- 
tives and  pretexts:  i^<^  judgment  is  prac- 
tical ;  it  is  directed  to  that  which  is  to  be 
done,  and  extends  its  views  to  the  future ; 
it  marks  the  relations  and  connections 
of  things ;  it  foresees  their  consequences 
and  effects. 

Of  cKaevrnmoi/,  we  say  that  it  is  clear; 
it  serves  to  remove  all  obscurity  and  con- 
fusion :  of  penetTfOMn^  we  say  that  it  is 
acute;  it  pierces  every  veil  which  false- 
hood draws  before  truth,  and  prevents 
us  from  being  deceived:  of  ducrimina- 
tian^  we  say  that  it  is  nice ;  it  renders 
our  ideas  accurate,  and  serves  to  prevent 
us  from  confounding  objects ;  of  judg- 
ment^ we  say  that  it  is  solid  or  sound ;  it 
renders  the  conduct  prudent,  and  pre- 
vents us  from  committing  mistakes  or  in- 
volving ourselves  in  embarrassments. 

When  the  question  is  to  estimate  the 
real  qualities  of  either  persons  or  things, 
we  exercise  discemmeni;  when  it  is  re- 
quired to  lay  open  that  which  art  or  cun- 
ning has  concealed,  we  must  exercise 
penetration:  when  the  question  is  to  de- 
termine the  proportions  and  degrees  of 
qualities  in  persons  or  things,  we  must 
use  diteriimnatum  ;  when  called  upon  to 
take  any  step  or  act  any  part,  we  must 
employ  judgment.  DigcemmerU  is  more 
or  less  mdispensable  for  every  man  in 
private  or  public  stations;  he  who  has 
the  most  promiscuous  dealings  with  men. 


has  the  greatest  need  of  it :  penetratiaik 
is  of  peculiar  importance  for  princes  and 
statesmen:  dUeifiminaiion  is  of  great 
utility  for  all  who  have  to  determine  the 
characters  and  merits  of  others:  judg- 
ment is  an  absolute  requisite  for  all  to 
whom  the  execution  or  management  of 
concerns  is  intrusted. 

Cool  age  advances  venerably  wise, 

Toms  on  all  hands  its  deep  discerning  tijtn, 

POPB. 

His  defects  arose  fhim  his  lively  talents  and 
exquisite  penetraMon,  he  readily  perceived  and 
decried  the  errors  of  his  coadjutors,  and  from 
the  versatility  of  his  political  conduct  acquired 
the  nickname  of  the  Weather-cock.    Adolphcs. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  character  through  all  Shak- 
speare  drawn  with  more  spirit  and  Just  dieorini' 
ination  than  Shylock's.  Hswuet. 

I  love  him,  I  confess,  extremely ;  but  my  affec- 
tion does  by  no  means  prqfndioe  myjudgf»ent. 
Mjblmotb's  Lsttbbs  Of  PUXT. 

TO  DISCLAIM,  DISOWN. 

DISCLAIM  and  DISOWN  are  both 
personal  acts  respecting  the  individual 
who  is  the  agent ;  to  diedaim  is  to  throw 
off  a  dttimy  as  to  dimnan  (v.  To  dieavow)  is 
not  to  admit  as  one's  own ;  as  ofaim,  from 
the  Latin  cUamOy  signifies  to  declare  with 
a  loud  tone  what  we  want  as  our  own ; 
BO  to  ^Uedaim  is,  with  an  equally  loud  or 
positive  tone,  to  give  up  a  cUam:  this  is 
a  more  positive  act  than  to  dieoym^  which 
may  be  performed  by  insinuation,  or  by 
the  mere  abstaining  to  own.  He  who 
feels  himself  disgraced  by  the  actions 
that  are  done  by  his  nation  or  his  family, 
will  be  ready  to  diedaim  the  very  name 
which  he  bears  in  common  with  the  of- 
fending party ;  an  absurd  pride  sometimes 
impels  men  to  dieown  their  relationship 
to  those  who  are  beneath  them  in  exter- 
nal rank  and  condition :  an  honest  mind 
will  tHedaim  all  right  to  praise  which  it 
feels  not  to  belong  to  itself ;  the  fear  ol 
ridicule  sometimes  makes  a  man  dieown 
that  which  would  redound  to  his  honor. 

The  thing  call*d  life,  wHh  ease  I  can  diedaim. 
And  thluK  it  over-sold  to  purchase  feme. 

Drtdbii. 
Here  Priam's  son,  Delphobus,  he  found. 
He  scarcely  knew  him,  striving  to  disown 
His  blotted  form,  and  blushing  to  be  known. 

Dbtdbii. 

DISCORD,  STRIFR. 

DISCORD  derives  its  signification  from 
the  harshness  produced  in  music  by  the 
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dashing  of  two  Btrings  which  do  not  suit 
with  each  other;  whence,  in  the  moral 
sense,  the  chords  of  the  mind  which 
come  into  an  unsuitable  collision  pro- 
duce a  discord.  STRIFE  comes  from  the 
word  itrivey  to  denote  the  action  of  driv- 
ing^  that  is,  in  an  angry  manner  (v.  To 
contend);  where  there  is  strife  there 
must  be  discord ;  but  there  may  be  </»- 
.  jord  without  strife:  discord  consists  most 
in  the  feeling;  strife  consists  most  in 
the  outward  action.  Discord  evinces  it- 
self in  various  ways ;  by  looks,  words,  or 
actions :  strife  displays  itself  in  words  or 
acts  of  violence.  Discord  is  fatal  to  the 
happiness  of  families ;  strife  is  the  great- 
est enemy  to  peace  between  neighbors; 
discord  arose  between  the  goddesses  on 
the  apple  being  thrown  into  the  assem- 
bly; Homer  commences  his  poem  with 
the  strife  that  took  place  between  Aga- 
memnon and  Achilles.  Discord  may 
arise  from  mere  difference  of  opinion; 
strife  is  in  general  occasioned  by  some 
matter  of  personal  interest;  discord  in 
the  councils  of  a  nation  is  the  almost 
certain  forerunner  of  its  ruin ;  the  com- 
mon principles  of  politeness  forbid  strife 
among  persons  of  good-breeding. 

Good  Heav'n  I  what  dire  effects  from  civil  dis- 
cord flow.  DaTDEN. 

Let  men  their  days  in  senseless  strife  employ, 
We  in  eternal  peace  and  coi\^tant  Joy.         Pope. 

TO  DI8C0VRR,  MANIFEST,  DECLARE. 

The  idea  of  making  known  is  convey- 
ed by  all  these  terms;  but  DISCOVER, 
which  signifies  simply  to  take  off  the 
covering  from  anything,  expresses  less 
than  MANIFEST  (v.  Apparent),  and  that 
than  DECLARE  {v.  To  declare) :  we  dis- 
cover by  any  means  direct  or  indirect; 
we  manifest  by  unquestionable  marks; 
we  declare  by  express  words :  talents  and 
dispositions  discover  themselves;  partic- 
ular feelings  and  sentiments  manifest 
themselves;  facts,  opinions,  and  senti- 
ments are  declared;  children  early  dis- 
cover a  turn  for  some  particular  art  or 
science;  a  person  manifests  his  regard 
for  another  by  unequivocal  proofs  of 
kindness ;  a  person  of  an  open  disposi- 
tion ia  apt  to  dedare  his  sentiments  with- 
out disguise. 

He  had  several  other  conversations  with  him 
aboat  that  time,  in  none  of  which  did  he  discov- 


er any  other  wish  In  fkvor  of  America  than  for 
its  ancient  condition.  Busks. 

At  no  time,  perhaps,  did  the  legislatnre  mani- 
feH  a  more  tender  regard  to  that  ftindamental 
principle  of  British  constitutional  policy,  heredi- 
tary monarchy,  than  at  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion.  Busks. 

This  man,  with  his  whole  squadron,  came  into 
the  river  and  declared  for  the  Parliament. 

Classsdok. 

Animals  or  unconscious  agents  may  be 
said  to  discovery  as  things  cUscover  symp- 
toms of  decay;  but  persons  only,  or 
things  personified,  manifest  or  dedare; 
cruelty  may  be  manifested  by  actions; 
the  works  of  the  creation  declare  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Creator. 

Several  bmte  creatures  diseov&r  in  their  ac- 
tions something  like  a  iUnt  glimmering  of  rea- 
son. Addison. 

Is  the  goodness  or  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Being 
more  manifested  in  this  his  proceedings  ? 

ADDnOR. 

The  visible  things  of  the  creation  deektrs  in 
every  language  of  the  world  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  Him  who  made  them.       Sbbslock. 

DISCREDIT,  DISGRACE,  REPROACH, 
SCANDAL. 

DISCREDIT  signifies  the  loss  of  cred 
it;  DISGRACE,  the  loss  of  grace,  favor, 
or  esteem;  REPROACH  stands  for  the 
thing  that  deserves  to  be  reproachad;  and 
SCANDAL  for  the  thing  that  gives  won- 
dad  or  offence.  The  conduct  of  men  in 
their  various  relations  with  each  other 
may  give  rise  to  the  unfavorable  senti. 
ment  which  is  expressed  in  common  by 
these  terms.  Things  are  said  to  reflect 
discredit  or  disgrace^  or  to  bring  reproach 
or  MoiMia/ on  the  individual  These  terms 
seem  to  rise  in  sense  one  upon  the  other: 
d&sgrace  is  a  stronger  term  than  discredit ; 
reproach  than  disgrace;  and  scandal  than 
r^firoach. 

Discredit  interferes  ?rith  a  man^s  credU 
or  respectability ;  disgrace  marks  him  out 
as  an  object  of  unfavorable  distinction ; 
rmoack  makes  him  a  subject  of  rqjroachr 
fyl  conversation ;  scandal  makes  him  an 
object  of  offence  or  even  abhorrence.  As 
regularity  in  hours,  regularity  in  habits 
or  modes  of  living,  regularity  in  payments, 
are  a  credit  to  a  family ;  so  is  any  devia- 
tion  from  this  order  to  its  discredit:  as 
moral  rectitude,  kindness,  charity,  and  be- 
nevolence serve  to  insure  the  good -will 
and  esteem  of  men,  so  do  uisiauees  of 
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unfair  dealing,  cruelty,  inhuraauity,  and 
an  unfeeling  temper  tend  to  the  disgrace 
of  the  offender:  as  a  life  of  distinguish- 
ed virtue  or  particular  instances  of  moral 
excellence  may  cause  a  man  to  be  spoken 
of  in  strong  terms  of  commendation ;  so 
will  flagrant  atrocities  or  a  course  of  im- 
morality cause  his  name  and  himself  to 
be  the  general  subject  of  rqyroach:  as 
the  profession  of  a  Christian  with  a  con- 
sistent practice  is  the  greatest  ornament 
which  a  man  can  put  on ;  so  is  the  pro- 
fession  with  an  inconsistent  practice  the 
greatest  deformity  that  can  be  witnessed ; 
it  is  calculated  to  bring  a  sasndal  on  re- 
ligioiji  itself  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  do 
not  know  and  feel  its  intrinsic  excellences. 

Tis  the  duty  of  every  Gbristian  to  be  concerned 
for  the  reputation  or  dMoredU  his  lifo  may  bring 
on  his  profession.  Rogem. 

I  was  secretly  concerned  to  see  human  nature 
in  so  much  wretchedness  and  disgrace^  but  could 
not  forbear  smiling  to  hear  Sir  Roger  advise  the 
old  woman  to  avoid  all  communication  with  the 
devil.  Addison. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  reproach  to  a  gen- 
tleman than  to  be  called  a  liar.  Tatler. 

To  appear  gay  and  pleasant  before  the  custom- 
ary time  of  mourning  was  expired,  was  no  small 
matter  of  gcandal.  Pottbb. 

DUcredil  and  disgrace  are  negative 
(jualities,  and  apply  properly  to  the  out- 
ward and  adventitious  circumstances  of 
a  person;  but  reproach  and  vandal  are 
something  positive,  and  have  respect  to 
the  moral  character.  A  man  may  bring 
diicredU  or  disgrace  upon  himself  by  triv 
ial  or  indifferent  things ;  but  reproach  or 
tcandal  follows  only  the  violation  of  some 
positive  law,  moral  or  divine. 

When  a  man  is  made  up  wholly  of  the  dove 
without  the  least  grain  ofthe  serpent  in  his  com- 
piieition,  he  becomes  ridiculous  in  many  circum- 
stances of  his  life,  and  very  often  discredits  his 
best  actions.  Addison. 

No  name  was  more  opprobrious  (among  the 
Oreeks)  than  that  of  a  mercenary ;  it  being  looked 
upon  as  a  disgracs  for  any  person  of  ingenuous 
birth  and  education  to  serve  for  wages.  1'otter. 

The  scandal  was  so  great,  and  the  case  so 
unheard  of,  that  any  man  discharged  upon  a  pub- 
lic trial  should  be  again  proceeded  against  by  new 
evidence  for  the  same  ofTence,  that  Cromwell  him- 
self thought  not  fit  to  undergo  the  reproach  of 
it,  bat  was  in  the  end  prevailed  with  to  set  him 
at  liberty.  Clarendon. 

The  term  reproach  is  also  taken  for  the 
object  of  reproach,  and  scandal  for  the 
object  of  scandal. 


The  cruelty  of  Mary's  penecution  equalled  th« 
deeds  of  those  tyrants  who  have  been  the  r* 
proach  to  human  nature.  RoBBanoN. 

Oh !  hadst  thou  died  when  first  thou  saw'st  tha 

light, 
Or  died  at  least  before  thy  nuptial  rite ; 
A  better  fate  than  vaiuiy  thus  to  boast, 
And  fly  the  scandal  of  the  Trojan  host.     Pop& 

TO  DISCUSS,  EXAMINE. 

DISCUSS,  in  Latin  discussus,  participle 
of  discutioj  signifies  to  shake  asunder  or 
to  separate  thoroughly  so  as  to  see  the 
whole  composition.  EXAMINE,  in  Latin 
exomtno,  comes  from  examen,  the  middle 
beam,  or  thread,  by  which  the  poise  of  the 
balance  is  held,  because  the  judgment 
holds  the  balance  in  examining. 

The  intellectual  operation  expressed  by 
these  terms  is  applied  to  objects  that  can- 
not be  immediately  discerned  or  under- 
stood,  but  they  vary  both  in  mode  and 
degree.  IHscussion  is  altogether  carried 
on  by  verbal  and  personal  communica- 
tion; examination  proceeds  by  reading, 
reflection,  and  observation ;  we  often  ex- 
amine, therefore,  by  discussion^  which  is 
properly  one  mode  of  examination  ;  a  dis- 
oussian  is  always  carried  on  by  two  or  more 
persons ;  an  examination  may  be  carried 
on  by  one  only :  politics  are  a  frequent 
though  not  always  a  pleasant  subject  of 
discussion  in  social  meetings ;  complicated 
questions  cannot  be  too  thoroughly  exam- 
ined. 

A  country  fellow  distingnishes  himself  as  much 
in  the  church-yard  as  a  citizen  does  upon  the 
Change ;  the  whole  parish  politics  being  generally 
discussed  in  that  place  either  after  sermon  or 
before  the  bell  rings.  Addison. 

Men  follow  their  inclinations  without  eoDaminr 
inff  whether  there  be  any  principles  which  they 
ought  to  form  for  regulating  their  conduct 

Blair, 

TO  DISENGAGE,  DISENTANGLE,  EXTRI- 
CATE. 

DISENGAGE  signifies  to  make  free 
from  an  engagement.  DISENTANGLE 
is  to  get  rid  of  an  entanglemeni.  EXTRI- 
CATE, in  Latin  exiricatus,  from  ex  and 
tricct^  a  hair  or  noose,  signifies  to  get,  as 
it  were,  out  of  a  noose.  As  to  engage 
signifies  simply  to  bind,  and  entangle  sig- 
nifies to  bind  in  an  involved  manner,  to 
disentangle  is  naturally  applied  to  matters 
of  greater  difficulty  and  perplexity  than 
to  diwngage;  and  as  the  term  edricaU 
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tncludea  the  idea  of  that  which  would 
hold  fast  and  keep  within  a  tight  involve- 
ment, it  is  employed  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters of  the  greatest  possible  embarrass- 
ment and  intricacy:  we  maj  be  duen- 
gaged  from  an  oath;  diaeniangUd  from 
pecuniary  difficulties ;  exiricated  from  a 
perplexity:  it  is  net  right  to  expect  to  be 
disengaged  from  all  the  duties  which  at- 
tach to  men  as  members  of  society :  he 
who  enters  into  metaphysical  disquisi- 
tions must  not  expect  to  be  soon  duen- 
tangled:  when  a  general  has  committed 
himself  by  coming  into  too  dose  a  con- 
tact with  a  very  superior  force,  he  some- 
times may  be  able  to  extricate  himself 
from  his  awkward  situation  by  his  gener- 
alship. 

In  old  age  the  Toloe  of  luUnre  c^lls  yoa  to  leave 
to  oUierB  the  bustle  and  contest  of  the  world,  and 
gradually  to  dieengage  yourselves  from  a  bur- 
den which  begins  to  exceed  your  strength. 

Blair. 

SaTige  seldom  appeared  to  be  melanoholy  bat 
when  some  sudden  misfortoDe  had  fkllen  upon 
him,  and  even  then  in  a  few  moments  he  would 
dieentangle  himself  ftx>m  his  perplexity. 

JoHiraON. 

Nature  felt  its  inability  to  eioiHcate  itself  from 
the  consequences  of  guilt:  the  Gospel  rereals  the 
plan  of  Divine  interposition  and  aid.         Blaib. 

DISGUST,  LOATHma,  NAUSEA. 

DISGUST,  from  die  and  gmt,  in  Latin 
guUua,  the  taste,  denotes  the  ayersion  of 
the  taste  to  an  object  LOATHING,  v. 
To  abhor,  NAUSEA,  in  Latin  naueea, 
from  the  Greek  vavc,  a  ship,  properly 
denotes  sea-sickness. 

Diegtut  is  less  than  loathing,  and  that 
than  nautea.  When  applied  to  sensible 
objects  we  are  diagueted  with  dirt;  we 
loaUie  the  smell  of  food  if  we  have  a 
sickly  appetite;  we  nauaeate  medidne: 
and  when  applied  metaphorically,  we  are 
diagusted  with  affectation ;  we  loidhe  the 
endearments  of  those  who  are  offensive ; 
we  nauteaie  all  the  enjoyments  of  life, 
after  having  made  an  intemperate  use  of 
them,  and  discovered  their  inanity. 

An  ennmeration  of  examples  to  prove  a  posi- 
tion which  nobody  denied,  as  it  was  flrom  the  be- 
fflnnhig  superfluous,  must  quickly  grow  dieguet' 
Ing.  Johnson. 

Thus  winter  fiUls, 
A  heavy  gloom  oppressive  o'er  the  world, 
Througli  nature  shedding  influence  malign, 
The  soul  of  man  dies  in  him,  loathing  life. 

Thomson. 


Th*irreM>laUeoO, 


So  gentle  late  and  blandishing,  in  f 

Of  rancid  bile  o'erflows :  whn  tumults  hanoe, 

What  horrors  rise,  were  naiiMoiM  to 


DISHONKST,  KNAVISH. 

DISHONEST  marks  the  contrary  te 
hcnuet:  KNAVISH  marks  the  Ukeness 
to  a  ibiave.  Diahoneet  characterizes  sim- 
ply the  mode  of  action :  knamah  charac- 
terises the  agent  as  well  as  the  action : 
what  is  cfiiAofMsf  violates  the  established 
laws  of  man;  what  is  knaviah  supposes 
peculiar  art  and  design  in  the  accomplish- 
ment It  is  cfiiAofMsf  to  take  anything 
from  another  which  does  not  belong  to 
one's  self ;  it  is  hnannah  to  get  it  by  fraud 
or  artifice,  or  by  imposing  on  the  confi- 
dence of  another.  We  may  prevent  dia 
honsat  practices  by  ordinary  means  of  se 
curity ;  but  we  must  not  trust  ourselves 
in  the  company  of  knainah  people  if  we 
do  not  wish  to  be  overreached. 

Gaming  is  too  unreasonable  and  diahonatfi  fat 
a  gentleman  to  addict  himself  to  it 

LoBV  LnTLSToir. 

Not  to  laugh  when  nature  prompts  is  but  a 
knavUh  hypocritkal  way  of  making  a  mask  of 
one's  face.  " — 


DISHONOR,  DISORAC35,  SHAlfE. 

DISHONOR  signifies  what  does  away 
honor.  DISGRACE,  v.  To  degrade, 
SHAME  signifies  what  produces  ahame, 
Diahonor  deprives  a  person  of  those  out- 
ward marks  of  honor  which  men  look 
for  according  to  their  rank  and  station, 
or  it  is  the  state  of  being  diahonored  or 
less  thought  of  and  esteemed  than  one 
wishes.  Diagrace  deprives  a  man  of  the 
favor  and  kindness  which  he  has  hereto- 
fore received  from  others,  or  it  is  the 
state  of  being  positively  cast  off  by  those 
who  have  before  favored  him,  or  by  whom 
he  ought  to  be  looked  upon  with  favor.  It 
is  the  fault  of  the  individual  that  causes 
the  dkagraee.  Shame  expresses  more  than 
diagrace;  it  is  occasioned  by  direct  moral 
turpitude,  or  that  of  which  one  ought  to 
be  ashamed.  The  fear  of  diahonor  acC^ 
as  a  laudable  stimulus  to  the  discharge 
of  one's  duty;  the  fear  of  diagrace  or 
ahame  serves  to  prevent  the  commission 
of  vices  or  crimes.  A  soldier  feels  it  a 
diahonor  not  to  be  placed  at  the  post  of 
danger,  but  he  is  not  always  suflSciently 
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tiSxve  to  the  dugrace  of  being  punishedf 
nor  is  he  deterred  from  his  irrcguiarities 
by  the  open  thame  to  which  he  is  some- 
times put  in  the  presence  of  his  fellow- 
soldiers.  ' 

TIs  no  ditkonor  Ibr  the  braT«  to  die.  DsTinir. 

I  wu  iecretl7  concerned  to  aee  haman  nat- 
ure In  10  much  wretchedness  end  dUffrace^  but 
could  not  forhear  smiling  to  hear  Sir  Roger  ad- 
rise  the  old  woman  to  avoid  all  communications 
with  the  deriL  Adduom. 

Like  a  doll  actor, 
I  haTC  Ibrgot  my  part,  and  I  am  oat 
Even  to  a  ftill  disgraee.  SiAsaraAms. 

Where  the  prood  theatres  disclose  the  scene 
Which  interwoTen  Britons  seem  to  raise, 
And  show  the  triomph  which  their  thams  dis- 
plays. DtTDBir. 

As  epithets  they  likewise  rise  in  sense, 
and  are  distinguished  by  other  character- 
istics: a  cfisAcmoro^  action  is  that  which 
violates  the  principles  of  honor ;  a  <lif- 
f^raeeful  acdon  is  that  which  reflects  dU- 
grace;  a  Mhameful  action  is  that  of  which 
one  ought  to  be  fully  a^iamtd:  it  is  very 
duhonSrabU  for  a  man  not  to  keep  his 
word ;  very  di»gniioML  for  a  gentleman 
to  associate  with  those  who  are  his  hi- 
feriors  in  station  and  education;  very 
^ameful  for  him  to  use  his  rank  and  in- 
flumce  over  the  lower  orders  only  to  mis- 
lead them  from  their  duty.  The  sense 
of  what  is  duihMwrMe  is  to  the  superior 
what  the  sense  of  the  diaffraeeful  is  to 
the  inferior,  but  the  sense  of  what  is 
thamefid  is  independent  of  rank  or  sta- 
tion, and  forms  a  part  of  that  moral 
sense  which  is  inherent  in  the  breast  of 
every  rational  creature.  Whoever,  there- 
fore, cherishes  in  himself  a  lively  sense 
of  what  is  diakonoTable  or  ditgrioeful  is 
tolerably  secure  of  never  committing  any- 
thing that  is  thameful. 

He  did  dUhonoraibU  find 
Those  articles  which  did  onr  state  decrease. 

Dahiel. 
Masters  must  correct  their  serrants  with  gen- 
tleness, pmdence,  and  mercy,  not  with  upbraid- 
ing and  dUgroMfuH  language.  Tatiob. 
This,  all  through  that  great  prince's  pride,  did 

Ikll 
And  came  to  Main</W  end.  Sramn. 

TO  DISJOINT,  DIfiMEMBBB. 

DISJOINT  signifies  to  separate  at  the 
Joint  DISICEMBER  signifies  to  sepa- 
rate  the  members. 

The  terms  here  spoken  of  derive  their 


distinct  meaning  and  application  from 
the  signification  of  the  words  jcini  and 
mmdmr,  A  limb  of  the  body  may  be  <fw> 
jcinied  if  it  be  so  put  out  of  the  joiid 
that  it  cannot  act ;  but  the  body  itself  is 
dimnemhered  when  the  different  limbs  or 
parts  are  separated  from  each  other. 

Along  the  woods,  along  the  moorish  fens, 
Sighs  the  sad  genius  of  the  coming  storm. 
And  up  among  the  loose  dU^oinUd  difh. 


Where  shalll  find  his  corpse?   What  earth  sus- 
tains 
His  trunk  ditm^mbeted  and  his  cold  renudns? 

DKTvnr. 

So  in  the  metaphorical  sense  our  ideas 
are  said  so  to  be  d^jainied  when  they  are 
so  thrown  out  of  their  order  that  they  do 
not  fall  in  with  one  another:  and  king- 
doms are  said  to  be  ditmanbered  where 
any  part  or  parts  are  separated  from  the 
rest. 

And  yet  deluded  man, 
A  scene  of  crude  di^fainUd  visions  past, 
And  broken  slumbers,  rises  still  resolT'd 
With  new  flush'd  hopes  to  run  the  giddy  round. 

Tw 


I  perhaps  shall  prore  in  a  ftituie  letter,  with  a 
political  map  of  Europe  before  my  eye,  that  the 
liberty  and  independence  of  the  great  Christian 
commonwealth  could  not  exist  with  such  a  di»» 
mmnb&rmerU,  unless  it  were  followed,  as  proba- 
bly enough  it  would,  by  the  dUm&mb^rtn^ni  of 
every  other  considerable  country  in  Europe. 

BoBxa. 

DISLIKE,  DISPLEASURE,  DISSATISFAC- 
TION, DISTASTE,  DISGUST. 

DISLIKE,  V.  AvenUm.  DISPLEAS- 
URE signifies  the  opposite  to  pleasure. 
DISSATISFACTION  is  the  opposite  to 
satisfaction.  DISTASTE  is  the  opposite 
to  an  agreeable  taste. 

Didtke  and  disaaiUfaeUon  denote  the 
feeling  or  sentiment  produced  either  by 
persons  or  things :  dupleamrey  that  pro- 
duced by  persons  only :  dUtatts  and  <lif- 
ffutty  that  produced  by  things  only.  In 
regard  to  persons,  dislike  is  the  sentiment 
of  equals  and  persons  unconnected ;  dU- 
plecuure  and  mMMJtufacHimy  of  superiors, 
or  such  as  stand  in  some  particular  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  Strangers  may  feel  a 
didikfi  upon  seeing  each  other:  parents 
or  masters  may  feel  displeamre  or  dittai- 
it/action :  the  former  sentiment  is  occa- 
sioned by  supposed  faults  in  the  moral 
conduct  of  the  child  or  servant ;  the  lat- 
ter by  supposed  defective  services.     1 
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ditlike  a  person  for  his  assumption  or  lo- 
quacity ;  I  am  displeased  with  him  for  his 
carelessness,  and  dissatisfied  with  his  la- 
bor. DispUaaure  is  awakened  by  what- 
ever is  done  amiss:  dissatisfaetion  is 
caused  by  what  happens  amiss  or  contra- 
ry to  our  expectation.  Aocordmgly,  the 
word  dissatisfaction  is  not  confined  to 
persons  of  a  particular  rank,  but  to  the 
nature  of  the  connection  which  subsists 
between  them.  Whoever  does  not  re- 
ceive what  they  think  themselves  enti- 
tled to  from  another  are  dissatisfied.  A 
servant  may  be  disstUisfied  with  the  treat- 
ment he  meets  with  from  his  master; 
and  may  be  said,  therefore,  to  express 
dissatisfaction^  though  not  d^pUasure, 

The  Jealous  man  is  not,  indeed,  angry  if  yon 
dislike  another ;  but  if  you  find  those  faults 
which  are  found  in  his  own  character,  you  dis- 
cover not  only  your  dislike  of  another,  but  of 
himself.  Adduom. 

The  threatenings  of  conscience  suggest  to  the 
sinner  some  deep  and  dark  malignity  contained 
in  guilt,  which  has  drawn  upon  his  head  such 
high  displeasure  from  heaven.  Blaul 

In  this  confidential  correspondence,  Towns- 
hend  and  Walpole  stated  freely  their  objections 
to  the  continental  politics,  declared  their  dissat- 
in/action  at  the  interfbrence  of  the  Hanoverians, 
and  their  contempt  at  their  venal  and  interested 
conduct.  Coxa. 

In  regard  to  things,  dislike  is  a  casu- 
al feeling. not  arising  from  any  specific 
cause.  A  dissatisfaction  is  connected 
with  our  desires  and  expectations :  we 
dislike  the  performance  of  an  actor  from 
one  or  many  causes,  or  from  no  apparent 
cause;  but  we  are  dissatisfied  with  his 
performance  if  it  fall  short  of  what  we 
were  led  to  expect.  In  order  to  lessen  the 
number  of  our  dislikes^  we  ought  to  en- 
deavor not  to  dislike  without  a  cause ;  and 
in  order  to  lessen  our  dissatisfaction  we 
ought  to  be  moderate  in  our  expectation. 

Murmurs  rise  with  mix*d  applause 
Just  as  they  favor  or  dislike  the  cause. 

DaTDCN. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  anything  destroyed ;  any 
void  in  society.  It  was  therefore  with  no  disap- 
pointment or  dissatisfaction  that  my  observa- 
tion did  not  present  to  me  any  incorrigible  vice 
in  the  noblesse  of  Franco.  Bdekb. 

Dislike,  distastCy  and  disgust  rise  on 
each  other  in  their  signification.  Dis- 
taste expresses  more  than  dislike;  and 
disgust  more  than  distaste.  Dislike  is 
a  partial  feeling,  quickly  produced  and 


quickly  subsiding;  distaste  is  a  settled 
feeling,  gradually  produced,  and  perma- 
nent in  its  duration:  disgust  is  either 
transitory  or  otherwise ;  momentarily  or 
gradually  produced,  but  8tronge^  than  ei- 
ther of  the  two  others.  Caprice  has  a 
great  share  in  our  likes  and  dislikes:  dis- 
taste depends  upon  the  changes  to  which 
the  constitution  physically  and  mentally 
is  exposed :  disgust  owes  its  origin  to  the 
nature  of  things,  and  their  natural  opera, 
tion  on  the  minds  of  men.  A  child  likes 
and  dislikes  his  playthings  without  any 
apparent  cause  for  the  change  of  senti- 
ment :  after  a  long  illness  a  person  will 
frequently  take  a  distaste  to  the  food  or 
the  amusements  which  before  afforded 
him  much  pleasure :  what  is  indecent  or 
filthy  is  a  natural  object  of  disgust  to  ev- 
ery person  whose  mind  is  not  depraved. 
It  is  good  to  suppress  unfounded  dis- 
likes; it  is  difficult  to  overcome  a  strong 
distaste ;  it  is  advisable  to  divert  our  at- 
tention from  objects  calculated  to  create 
disgust. 

Dryden's  dislike  of  the  priesthood  is  imputed 
by  Langbaine,  and  I  think  by  Brown,  to  a  re- 
pulse which  he  suffered  when  he  solicited  ordi- 

JOBMSOM. 


Because  true  history,  through  frequent  satiety 
and  sbnilitttde  of  things,  works  a  distaste  and 
misprision  in  the  minds  of  men,  poesy  cheereih 
and  refresheth  the  soul,  chanting  Uiings  rare  and 
various.  Baoon. 

Vice,  fbr  vice  is  necessary  to  be  shown,  should 
always  disgust.  JownoM. 

DI8UKK,  DISINCLINATION. 

DISLIKE,  V.  Dislike.  DISINCLINA. 
TION  is  the  reverse  of  inclination  (v.  AU 
tachment).  Dislike  applies  to  what  one 
has  or  does ;  tUsindination  only  to  what 
one  does :  we  dislike  the  thing  we  have, 
or  dislike  to  do  a  thing ;  but  we  are  dis- 
inclined only  to  do  a  thing.  They  ex- 
press a  similar  feeling  that  differs  in  de- 
gree. Disinclination  is  but  a  small  de- 
gree of  dislike  ;  dislike  marks  something 
contrary ;  disinclination  does  not  amount 
to  more  than  the  absence  of  an  inclina- 
tion. None  but  a  disobliging  temper  has 
a  dislike  to  comply  with  reasonable  re- 
quests ;  but  the  most  obliging  disposition 
may  have  an  occasional  Sismelinaiion  to 
comply  with  a  particular  request 

It  often  happens  that  a  boy,  who  eoii]d  eoB- 
stnu  a  fable  of  JEaop  at  six  or  aevn  jaara  oT 
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age,  bAving  exhaosted  his  tittle  stock  of  sttni- 1 
t^  tod  diligence  in  making  that  notable  aoqni- 
attioD,  grows  weai7  of  his  task,  conceives  a  dU- , 
like  for  study,  and  perhaps  makes  bat  ao  indif- 
ferent progress  afterward.  Cowpks. 
To  be  grave  to  a  man's  mirth,  or  inattentive  to 
his  discourse,  argues  a  ditinelinaHon  to  be  en> 
tertained  by  him.  Stbxli. 

TO  DISMAY,  DAUNT,  APPALL. 

DISMAY,  in  French  desmayer,  is  prob- 
ably changed  from  demnouvoiry  signify- 
ing to  move  or  pull  down  the  spirit 
DAUNT,  changed  from  the  Latin  domi- 
tuBy  conquered,  signifies  to  bring  down 
the  spirit  APPALL,  compounded  of  the 
intensive  dp  or  ad^  and  palleo^  to  grow 
pale,  signifies  to  make  pate  with  fear. 

The  effect  of  fear  on  the  spirit  is 
strongly  expressed  by  all  these  terms; 
but  diimay  expresses  less  than  dauni^ 
and  this  than  appall.  We  are  dimnayed 
by  alarming  circumstances ;  we  are  datmU 
ed  by  terrifying ;  we  are  appalled  by  hor- 
rid circumstances.  A  severe  defeat  will 
dumay  so  as  to  lessen  the  force  of  re- 
sistance: the  fiery  glare  from  the  eyes 
of  a  ferocious  beast  will  cUtunt  him  who 
was  venturing  to  approach:  the  sight 
of  an  apparition  will  appall  the  stoutest 
heart 

So  flies  a  herd  of  beeves,  that  hear,  dUmay'd^ 
The  lions  roaring  througli  the  midnight  shade. 

POPB. 

Jove  got  such  heroes  as  my  sire,  whose  soni 
No  Itear  could  dawU^  nor  earth  nor  hell  control. 

Pops. 
Now  the  last  ruin  the  whole  host  appall*; 
Now  Greece  had  trembled  in  her  wooden  walls. 
But  wise  Ulysses  call'd  Tydides  forth.         Pope. 

TO  DISMISS,  DISCHARGE,  DISCARD. 

DISMISS,  in  Latin  dimiissug^  participle 
of  dimittOy  compounded  of  di  and  mitto^ 
signifies  to  send  asunder  or  away.  DIS- 
CHARGE signifies  to  release  from  a 
charge.  DISCARD,  in  Spanish  deteartar, 
compounded  of  dss  and  cartar^  signifies 
to  lay  cards  out  or  aside,  to  cast  them 
atf. 

The  idea  of  removing  to  a  distance  is 
included  in  all  these  terms ;  but  with  va- 
rious collateral  circumstances.  Disrnm 
is  the  .general  term;  discharge  and  dis- 
card are  modes  of  dismissing :  ditmiss  is 
applicable  to  persons  of  all  stations,  but 
used  more  particularly  for  the  higher 
orders '.  (Uttchaiye,  on  the  other  hand,  in 


confined  to  those  in  a  subordinate  stai 
tion.  A  clerk  is  ditmiued;  a  menial 
servant  is  ducharged:  an  officer  is  <fi«- 
miaaed;  a  soldier  is  ditcharged. 

In  order  to  an  accommodation,  they  agreed 
upon  this  preliminary,  that  each  of  them  should 
immediately  dutniss  his  privy  councillor. 

Anntsoir. 

Mr.  Pope's  errands  were  so  firequent  and  friv- 
olous that  the  footmen  In  time  avoided  and  neg- 
lected him,  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford  dUoharged 
some  of  his  servants  for  their  obstinate  refusal 
of  his  messages.  Jobmsom. 

Neither  ditmin  nor  dUcharge  define  the 
motive  of  the  action ;  they  are  used  in- 
differently for  that  which  is  voluntary^ 
or  the  contrary :  ducard^  on  the  contra* 
ry,  always  marks  a  dUmisaal  that  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  paity  discarded.  A  per- 
son may  request  to  be  diamitaed  or  dta- 
charged^  but  never  to  be  discarded.  The 
diarmsaal  or  discharge  frees  a  person  from 
the  obligation  or  necessity  of  performing 
a  certain  duty;  the  discarding  throws 
him  out  of  a  desirable  rank  or  station. 

Dismiss  the  people  then,  and  give  command 
With  strong  repast  to  hearten  every  band. 

Pops. 
I  am  so  great  a  lover  of  whatever  is  French, 
that  I  lately  discarded  a  humble  admirer  be- 
cause he  neither  spoke  that  tongue  nor  drank 
claret  Budobu.. 

They  are  all  applied  to  things  in  the 
moral  sense :  we  are  said  to  dismiss  our 
fears,  to  discharge  a  duty,  and  to  discard 
a  sentiment  from  the  mind. 

Resume  your  courage,  and  dismiss  your  care. 

Drtpen. 

If  I  am  bound  to  pay  money  on  a  certain  day, 
I  discharge  the  obligation  if  I  pay  it  before 
twelve  o'clock  at  night  Blackstone. 

Justice  discards  party,  friendship,  and  kindred. 

ADDisoir. 

TO  DISORDER,  DERANGE,  DISCONCERT, 
DISCOMPOSE. 

DISORDER  signifies  to  put  out  of  or- 
der.  DERANGE,  from  de  and  range  or 
ranky  signifies  to  put  out  of  the  rank  in 
which  it  was  placed.  DISCONCERT,  to 
put  out  of  the  concert  or  harmony.  DIS- 
COMPOSE, to  put  out  of  a  state  of  com- 
posure. 

All  these  terms  express  the  idea  of 
putting  out  of  order :  but  the  latter  three 
vary  as  to  the  mode  or  object  of  the  ac- 
tion,   The  t^rm  disorder  js  used  jn  a  per- 
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fectly  indefinite  form,  and  might  be  ap- 
plied to  any  object  Aa  everting  may 
be  in  order,  so  may  everything  be  dis- 
ordered; yet  it  ia  seldom  used  except  in 
regard  to  such  things  as  have  tteen  in 
a  natural  order.  Derange  and  dUeonoerl 
are  employed  in  speaking  of  such  things 
as  have  been  put  into  an  artificial  order. 
To  derange  is  to  diaorder  that  which  has 
been  systematically  arranged,  or  put  in 
a  certain  range ;  and  to  meeimeeri  is  to 
diaorder  that  which  has  been  put  togeth- 
er by  concert  or  contrivance :  thus  the 
body  may  be  duordered;  a  man*s  affairs 
or  papers  deranged;  a  scheme  dUoonceri- 
ed.  To  dieoompoae  is  a  species  of  derange- 
ment in  regard  to  trivial  matters :  thus  a 
tucker,  a  trill,  or  a  cap  may  be  dMoonn^ 
poeed.  The  slightest  change  of  diet  will 
diaorder  people  of  tender  constitutions : 
nisf  ortunes  are  apt  to  derange  the  affairs 
ai  the  most  prosperous :  the  unexpected 
'^etnrn  of  a  master  to  his  home  dieeon^ 
eerie  the  schemes  which  have  been  form- 
ed by  the  domestics :  those  who  are  par- 
ticular as  to  their  appearance  are  care- 
ful not  to  have  any  part  of  their  dress 
dieeompoeed. 

He  nied  to  lay  lie  never  cared  to  lee  the  treas- 
nry  swell  like  a  dieordered  spleen,  when  the 
other  parts  of  the  oommoowealth  were  in  a  con- 
sumption.  Camdbit. 

Our  ftnneign  politics  are  as  mnch  deranged  as 
our  domestic  policy.  Buaae. 

Thy  senate  is  a  scene  of  civil  Jar, 
Chaos  of  contrarieties  at  war. 
Where  obstinacy  takes  his  stordy  stand. 
To  dieooneert  what  policy  has  planned. 

COWPBR. 

What  he  says  of  the  Sibyls'  prophecies  may  be 
properly  applied  to  every  word  of  his ;  they  most 
be  read  bi  order  as  they  lie,  the  least  breath  die- 
oompoeee  them ;  and  some  of  their  divinity  is 
lost.  DaVDBN. 

When  applied  to  the  mind,  diaorder 
and  derange  are  said  of  the  intellect; 
dieeoneert  and  tUaeompoee  of  the  ideas  or 
spirits :  the  former  denoting  a  permanent 
state ;  the  latter  a  temporary  or  transient 
state.  The  mind  is  said  to  be  dieordered 
when  the  faculty  of  ratiocination  is  in 
any  degree  interrupted ;  the  intellect  is 
said  to  be  deranged  when  it  is  brought 
into  a  positive  state  of  incapacity  for  ac- 
tion :  persons  are  sometimes  dieordered 
in  their  minds  for  a  time  by  particular 
occurrences,  who  do  not  become  actually 
deranged;  a  person  is  said  to  b^  diecon- 


eeried  who  suddenly  loses  his  collected- 
ness  of  thinking :  he  is  said  to  be  dia- 
eompoeed  who  loses  his  regularity  of  feel- 
ing. A  sense  of  shame  is  the  most  apt 
to  diaeoneert :  the  more  irritable  the  tem- 
per, the  more  easily  one  is  diaeon^poaad. 

Since  devotion  itwlf  may  diaorder  the  mind, 
onless  its  heats  are  tempered  with  caation  or 
pradeace,  we  shonld  be  parttcnlarly  oareflil  to 
keep  our  reason  as  cool  as  possible.      Addisok. 

All  passion  implies  a  violent  emotion  of  mind ; 
of  course  it  is  ^  to  derange  the  repUar  coarse 
ofoorkleaa. 


There  are  men  whoee  powers  operate  only  at 
leisure  and  in  retirement;  and  whose  intellect- 
nal  vigor  deserts  them  in  conversation ;  whom 
merriment  conftises,  and  ottjection  dieeoneerie. 


Bnt  with  the  cfaaafefhl  temper  of  the  sklee. 
As  rains  condense,  and  sunshine  rarefies. 
So  turn  the  spedes  in  their  alter'd  minds, 
Compos'd  by  calms,  and  dieeompot^d  by  windi. 

i)ax — 


DI80RDBB,  DISKA8B,  DISTBBfPBlt, 
MALADT. 

DISORDER  signifies  the  state  of  be- 
ing out  of  order.  DISEASE  signifies  the 
state  of  bemg  ill  at  ease.  DISTEMPER 
signifies  the  state  of  being  out  of  tem- 
per, or  out  of  a  due  temperament.  MAL- 
ADT, from  the  Latin  malm,  evil,  signi- 
fies an  ill 

All  these  terms  agree  in  their  appli- 
cation  to  the  state  of  the  animal  body. 
Diaorder  is,  as  before  (v.  To  diaorder\  the 
general  term,  and  the  other  specific.  In 
this  general  sense  diaorder  is  altogether 
indefinite;  but  in  its  restricted  sense  it 
expresses  less  than  all  the  rest :  it  is  the 
mere  commencement  of  a  cfiMaw;  eUaeaae 
is  also  more  general  than  the  other  terms, 
for  it  comprehends  every  serious  and  per 
manent  dieorder  in  the  animal  economy, 
and  is  therefore  of  universal  application. 
The  dieorder  is  slight,  partial,  and  tran- 
sitory: the  dieeaee  is  deep-rooted  and  per- 
manent The  diaorder  may  lie  in  the  ex- 
tremities :  the  diaeaee  lies  in  the  humors 
and  the  vital  parts.  Occasional  head- 
aches, colds,  or  what  is  merely  cutane- 
ous, are  termed  diaordere ;  fevers,  drop- 
sies, and  the  like,  are  diaeatee.  DieUm- 
per  is  used  for  such  particularly  as  throw 
the  animal  frame  most  completely  out  of 
its  temper  or  course,  and  is  consequent- 
ly applied  properly  to  virulent  diaordere, 
such  as  the  small-pox.    Malady  has  le«a 
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ftf  a  technical  sense  than  the  other  terms ; 
it  refers  more  to  the  suffering  than  to 
the  state  of  the  body.  There  may  be 
many  mailadiet  where  there  is  no  dUeate; 
but  diaeaMi  are  themselves  in  general 
maladim.  Our  maUukea  are  frequently 
bom  with  us ;  but  our  dueaam  may  come 
upon  us  at  any  time  of  life.  Blindness 
is  in  itself  a  maUufyy  and  may  be  pro- 
duced by  a  diamte  in  the  eye.  Our  du- 
wrden  are  frequently  cured  by  abstain- 
ing from  those  thinfls  which  caused  them ; 
the  whole  science  of  medicine  consists  in 
finding  out  suitable  remedies  for  our  dU- 
eaaa;  our  maladim  may  be  lessened  with 
patience,  although  they  cannot  always  be 
alleyiated  or  removed  by  art 

Fliyildaiw  tell  us  of  *  di$ord4r  In  whkh  tbtb 
whole  body  to  so  exqolittely  lenilble,  that  the 
•Ugfatett  touch  glTet  palii.  Ooummith. 

At  EpUMtfitt,  a  dtj  of  Pelopoiiiiefiu,  there 
ma  a  temple  of  JBecnlapiiiB,  fiuned  ftw  cnrins 
'  i  remediea  or  which  were  revealed 


Poxna. 

Thue  haf  HIppocratee,  eo  long  after  Homer 
writ,  sniMcribed  to  hie  knowledge  In  the  rise 
and  progiees  of  the  dUUmpar.  Pora. 

!fhllUpe  has  been  alwaya  pralied,  without  con- 
tndictkm,  as  a  man  modest,  blameless,  and  ploos, 
who  bore  narrowness  of  ftntnne  withont  discon- 
tent, and  tedious  and  pataifU  nuUadiM  without 
impatienoe.  Johmsoii. 

The  terms  tUsorder^  dUeaae^  and  dU- 
temper  may  be  applied  with  a  similar  dis- 
tinction to  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body. 
The  dUorden  are  either  of  a  temporary 
or  a  permanent  nature ;  but,  unless  speci- 
fied to  the  contrary,  are  understood  to  be 
temporary :  diseassi  consist  in  vicious  hab- 
its :  our  dUlempen  arise  from  the  violent 
operations  of  passion;  our  maladies  lie 
in  the  injuries  which  the  affections  occa- 
sion. Any  perturbation  in  the  mind  is  a 
diaorder:  avarice  is  a  ^Immss;  melancholy 
is  a  diaten^MT  as  far  as  it  throws  the  mind 
out  of  its  bias ;  it  is  a  mo&ui^  as  far  as  it 
occasions  suffering. 


Stfwge  diaordara  are  bred  in  the  mind  of 
those  men  whose  passions  are  not  regulated  by 
▼irtne.  Aodisom. 

The  Jealons  man's  (fifMss  is  of  BO  malignant  a 
natore  that  it  oonTerts  all  it  takes  into  its  own 
nourishment  Addisov. 

A  person  that  is  erased,  though  with  pride  or 
malice,  is  a  sight  venr  mortuying  to  human  nat- 
nrejbut  when  the  dUUmpar  arises  from  any  tai- 
dlscreet  flnrvon  of  devotion,  it  deserves  our  com- 
passion in  a  more  particular  meaner.  Addisov. 
Love*s  a  maJUad/^  without  a  cure.  DavDBir. 


TO  DUPARAGB,  DETRACT,  TRADUClr 
DEPRECIATE,  DEGRADE,  DECRY. 

DISPARAGE,  compounded  of  di*  and 
para^  from  par^  equal,  signifies  to  make 
a  thmg  unequal  or  below  what  it  ought 
to  be.  DETRACT,  v.  To  aaperaa,  TRA- 
DUCE,  in  Latin  tradueo  or  tnmadueo^ 
signifies  to  carry  from  one  to  another 
that  which  is  unfavorable.  DEPRE^ 
GIATE,  from  the  Latin  pretium^  a  prioCi 
signifies  to  bring  down  the  price.  DE- 
GRADE, v.  7b  tiaae,  DECRT  signifies 
literally  to  cry  down. 

The  idea  of  lowering  the  value  of  an 
object  is  common  to  all  these  words, 
which  differ  in  the  circumstances  and 
object  of  the  action.  Diaparoffameni  is 
the  most  indefinite  in  the  manner :  deirad 
and  traduce  are  specific  in  the  forms  by 
which  an  object  is  lowered:  diaparaffemetd 
respects  the  mental  endowments  and 
qualifications:  detract  and  traduce  are 
said  of  the  moral  character ;  the  former, 
however,  in  a  less  specific  manner  than 
the  latter.  We  di^Ktrapa  a  man's  per- 
formance by  speaking  slightingly  of  it: 
we  detract  from  the  merits  of  a  person  by 
ascribing  his  success  to  chance;  we  fro- 
duce  him  by  handing  about  tales  that  are 
unfavorable  to  his  reputation :  thus  au- 
thors are  apt  to  duparage  the  writings  of 
their  rivals ;  or  a  soldier  may  detract  from 
the  skill  of  his  commander;  or  he  may 
traduce  him  by  relating  scandalous  re^ 
ports. 

It  is  a  hard  and  nice  subject  for  a  man  to  speak 
of  himself:  It  grates  his  own  heart  to  sav  any- 
thing of  diapar<igamant^  and  the  reader's  ears 
to  bear  anything  of  praise  from  him.      Gowlbt. 

I  have  very  often  been  tempted  to  write  Invec- 
tives upon  those  who  have  datraotad  from  my 
works;  but  I  look  upon  It  ss  a  peculiar  happiness 
that  I  hare  always  hindered  my  resentments 
from  proceeding  to  this  extremity,        Addison. 

Both  Homer  and  VirgU  had  their  compositions 
usurped  by  others ;  both  were  envied  and  tra- 
duead  during  their  Uvea.  Wauh. 

To  ^Raparage,  detract^  and  traduce  can 
be  applied  only  to  persons,  or  that  which 
is  personal ;  depredaiey  degrade,  and  decry^ 
to  whatever  is  an  object  of  esteem ;  we 
dqfreciaie  and  degradey  therefore,  things 
as  well  as  persons,  and  decry  things:  te 
depreciate  is,  however,  not  so  strong  a  term 
as  to  degrade,  for  the  language  which  is 
employed  to  dqtreciaia  will  be  mild  com"' 
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iMtred  with  that  used  for  degro/^ng:  we 
maj  dgpTedaU  an  object  by  implication, 
or  in  indirect  terms ;  but  hareh  and  un- 
seemly epithets  are  employed  for  degrad. 
ing:  Uius  a  man  may  be  said  to  depreciate 
human  nature  who  does  not  represent  it 
as  capable  of  its  true  elevation ;  he  de- 
gradeB  it  who  sinks  it  below  the  scale  of 
rationality.  We  may  depreciaie  or  de- 
ipradc  an  individual,  a  language,  and  the 
like ;  we  decry  measures  and  principles : 
the  former  two  are  an  act  of  an  indi- 
vidual ;  the  latter  is  properly  the  act  of 
many  Some  men  have  such  perverted 
notions  that  they  are  always  depreaaiing 
whatever  is  esteemed  excellent  in  the 
world :  they  whose  interests  have  stifled 
all  feelings  of  humanity  have  degraded 
the  poor  Africans,  in  order  to  justify  the 
enslaving  of  them:  political  partisans 
commonly  decry  the  measures  of  one 
party,  in  order  to  exalt  those  of  another. 

The  bofliness  of  our  modtoh  French  aothors 
If  to  depreciate  homan  nature,  and  consider  It 
under  its  worst  appearances.  Apdisom. 

Akenside  certainly  retained  an  onneoessary 
and  outrageous  seal  for  what  he  called  and 
thought  liberty;  a  zeal  which  sometimes  dis- 
guises from  the  world  an  enrious  desire  of  plun- 
dering wealth,  or  d«(jTatf<n^  greatness. 

Johnson. 

Ignorant  men  are  very  subject  to  deery  those 
beauties  in  a  celebrated  work  which  they  have 
not  eyes  to  discover.  Addison. 

TO  DI8PARAOB,  DEROGATE,  DEGRADE. 

DISPARAGE,  V.  To  duparage.  DER- 
OGATE, in  Latin  derogatue^  from  derogo^ 
to  repeal  in  part,  signifies  to  take  from  a 
thing  that  which  is  claimed.  DEGRADE, 
V.  To  abase. 

Disparage  is  here  employed,  not  as  the 
act  of  persons,  but  of  things,  in  which 
case  it  is  allied  to  derogate^  but  retains  its 
indefinite  and  general  sense  as  before: 
circumstances  may  disparage  the  per- 
formances of  a  writer ;  or  they  may  dero- 
gate from  the  honors  and  dignities  of  an 
individual :  it  would  be  a  high  disparage- 
ment to  an  author  to  have  it  known  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  plagiarism;  it 
derogates  from  the  dignity  of  a  magis- 
trate to  take  part  in  popular  measures. 
To  degrade  is  here,  as  in  the  former 
case,  a  much  stronger  expression  than 
the  other  two:  whatever  disparages  or 
derogeitet  does  but  take  away  a  part  from 


the  Talue :  but  whatever  degrades  a  thin^ 
sinks  it  many  degrees  in  the  estimation 
of  those  in  whose  eyes  it  is  degraded;  in 
this  manner  religion  is  degraded  by  the 
low  arts  of  its  enthusiastic  professors: 
whatever  tends  to  the  disparagemeni  of 
learning  or  knowledge  does  injury  to  the 
cause  of  truth ;  whatever  derogates  from 
the  dignity  of  a  man  in  any  office  is  apt 
to  d^ade  the  office  itself. 

The  man  who  scmples  not  breaking  his  word 
in  little  things,  would  not  suffer  in  his  own  con- 
science so  great  pain  for  fitilures  of  consequence, 
as  he  who  thinks  every  little  offence  against 
truth  and  justice  a  diaparagement.       Stbslb. 

I  think  we  may  say,  without  derogating  finom 
those  wonderftil  performances  (the  lUad  and 
.£neid),  that  there  is  an  unquestionable  magnifi- 
cence in  every  part  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  indeed 
a  much  greater  than  could  have  been  formed 
upon  any  Pagan  system.  Addison. 

Of  the  mind  that  can  deliberately  pollute  itself 
with  ideal  wickedness,  for  the  sake  of  spreading 
the  contagion  in  society,  I  wish  not  to  conceal  or 
excuse  the  depravity.  Such  degradaPUm  of  the 
dignity  of  genius  cannot  be  contemplated  but 
with  grief  and  indignation.  Johnson. 

DISPARITY,  INEQUALITY. 

DISPARITY,  from  dU  and  par,  in 
Greek  trapa,  with  or  by,  signifies  an  un- 
fitness of  objects  to  be  by  one  another. 
INEQUALITY,  from  the  Latin  cequm^ 
even,  signifies  having  no  regularity. 

Disparity  applies  to  two  objects  which 
should  meet  or  stand  in  coalition  with 
each  other:  inequality  is  applicable  to 
those  that  are  compared  with  each  oth- 
er: the  disparity  of  age,  situation,  and 
circumstances  is  to  be  considered  with 
regard  to  persons  entering  into  a  matri- 
monial connection :  the  inequality  in  the 
portion  of  labor  which  is  to  be  performed 
by  two  persons  is  a  ground  for  the  in- 
equality of  their  recompense :  there  is  a 
great  inequality  in  the  chance  of  success, 
where  there  is  a  disparity  of  acquire- 
ments in  rival  candidates :  the  disparity 
between  David  and  Goliath  was  such  as 
to  render  the  success  of  the  former  more 
strikingly  miraculous;  the  inequality  in 
the  conditions  of  men  is  not  attended  with 
a  corresponding  inequality  in  their  happi- 
ness. 

Tou  formerly  observed  to  me  that  nothing 
made  a  more  ridiculous  figure  in  a  man*s  lil^ 
than  the  disparity  we  often  find  in  him,  sick  and 
weU.  rota 
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Tn«qtMlity  •(  behavior,  either  in  prosperltj 
•r  adversity,  are  alike  ongraceAil  in  man  that  is 
bom  to  die.  Stexlk. 

DISPASSIONATE,  COOL. 

DISPASSIONATE  ia  taken  negatiye- 
ly,  it  marks  merely  the  abeenoe  of  pas- 
sion ;  COOL  (v.  Cool)  is  taken  positive- 
ly, it  marks  an  entire  freedom  from  pas- 
sion. 

Those  who  are  prone  to  be  passionate 
must  learn  to  be  ditpamoiuUe;  those  who 
are  of  a  cool  temperament  will  not  suffer 
their  passions  to  be  roused.  Di^pamon- 
aU  solely  respects  angry  or  irritable  sen- 
timents; cool  respects  any  perturbed 
feeling:  when  we  meet  with  an  angry 
disputant  it  is  necessary  to  be  dupasnon- 
aUy  in  order  to  avoid  quarrels;  in  the 
moment  of  danger  our  safety  often  de- 
pends upon  our  coolness. 

As  to  violence  the  lady  (Madame  d'Acier)  has 
infinitely  the  better  of  the  gentleman  (M.  de  la 
Motte).  Nothing  can  be  more  polite,  ditrpauion- 
ate^  or  sensible,  than  his  manner  of  managing  the 
dispute.  Pope. 

I  conceived  this  poem,  and  gave  loose  to  a  de- 
gree of  resentment,  which  perhaps  I  ought  not  to 
luve  indalged,  bat  which  in  a  oooUr  hoar  I  can-' 
not  altogether  condemn.  Gowhr. 

TO  DISPEL;  DISPERSE. 

DISPEL,  from  the  Latin  pello,  to  drive, 
signifies  to  drive  away.  DISPERSE  sig- 
uifies  merely  to  cause  to  come  asunder. 

Dispel  is  a  more  forcible  action  than  to 
disperse:  we  destroy  the  existence  of  a 
tiling  by  dispdling  it ;  we  merely  destroy 
the  junction  or  cohesion  of  a  body  bv 
dispersing  it;  the  sun  dispels  the  clouds 
and  darkness;  the  wind  disperses  the 
clouds,  or  a  surgeon  disperses  a  tumor. 

As  when  a  western  whfrlwind,  charg'd   with 

storms, 
Dispels  the  gathering  cloads  that  Notns  forms. 

Pope. 
Tlie  foe  dispers'dy  their  bravest  warriors  kill'd. 
Fierce  as  a  whirlwind  now  I  swept  the  field. 

Pope. 

Dispel  is  used  figuratively;  disperse 
only  in  the  natural  sense :  gloom,  igno- 
rance, and  the  like,  are  dispmed;  books, 
people,  papers,  and  the  like,  are  dispersed. 

The  mist  of  error  firom  his  eyes  dispeWd^ 
Thro*  all  her  frandfhl  arts,  in  clearest  light. 
Sloth  in  her  native  Ibrm  he  now  beheld. 

*  LOWTB. 


TO  DISPENSE;  DISTRIBUTE. 

DISPENSE,  from  the  Latin  pendo,  U 
pay  or  bestow,  signifies  to  bestow  in  dif« 
ferent  directions;  and  DISTRIBUTE, 
from  the  Latin  trilmo^  to  bestow,  signifies 
the  same  thing.  Dispense  is  an  indis- 
criminate action ;  distribute  is  a  particu- 
krizing  action:  we  dispense  to  all;  we 
dtstrilnUe  to  each  individually:  nature 
dispenses  her  gifts  bountifully  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth;  a  parent  dis- 
tributes  among  his  children  different  to- 
kens of  his  parental  tenderness.  Dis- 
pense is  an  indirect  action  that  has  no 
immediate  reference  to  the  receiver ;  di». 
tribute  is  a  direct  and  personal  action 
communicated  by  the  giver  to  the  re- 
ceiver: Providence  dispenses  his  favors 
to  those  who  put  a  sincere  trust  in  him ; 
a  prince  distrHnUes  marks  of  his  favor 
and  preference  among  his  courtiers. 

Though  nature  weigh  our  talents,  and  dispense 
To  every  man  his  modicum  of  sense ; 
Yet  much  depends,  as  in  the  tiller's  toil, 
On  culture,  and  the  sowing  of  the  soil.  Cowpbr. 
Pray  be  no  niggard  in  distributing  my  love 
plentifully  among  our  friends  at  the  Inns  of  courL 

Howell. 

TO  DISPLEASE,  OFFEND,  VEX. 

DISIJLEASE  {v.  Dislike,  iUspleasure) 
naturally  marks  the  contrary  of  pleasing. 
OFFEND,  from  the  Latin  ofendo,  signi- 
fies  to  stumble  in  the  way  of.  VEX,  in 
Latin  v«eo,  is  a  frequentative  of  vfAo, 
signifying  literally  to  toss  up  and  down. 

These  words  express  the  painful  sen- 
timent which  is  felt  by  the  supposed  im- 
propriety of  another's  conduct.  Dis- 
please is  not  always  applied  to  that 
which  personally  concerns  ourselves ;  al- 
though offend  and  vex  have  always  more 
or  less  of  what  is  personal  in  them :  a 
superior  may  be  displeased  with  one  who 
is  under  his  charge  for  improper  behav- 
ior toward  persons  in  general;  he  will 
be  offended  with  him  for  disrespectful  be- 
havior toward  himself  or  neglect  of  his 
interests:  circumstances  as  well  as  ac- 
tions serve  to  displease;  a  supposed  in- 
tention or  design  is  requisite  in  order  to 
offend;  we  may  be  displeased  with  a  per- 
son, or  at  a  thing ;  one  is  mostly  offend- 
ed with  the  person ;  a  child  may  be  dis- 
pleased at  not  having  any  particular  lib- 
erty or  indulgence  granted  to  him;  he 
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may  be  of  ended  with  Mb  playfellow  for 
an  act  of  indyility  or  unkindnesa. 

Meaatime  imperial  Neptaiie  beard  the  Mraiid 
or  nufiog  biUowv  bretidng  on  the  ffroand ; 
Di^pUaed  and  fearing  for  his  watV  nign, 
He  rear'd  hia  awfhl  head  above  the  main. 

Dktdbi. 


The  emperor  himself  came  ranning  to  the  place 
In  his  armor,  MTerely  reproring  uem  of  cow* 
ardioe  who  had  ibnaken  the  place,  and  grievons- 
ly  offtndsd  with  those  who  had  kept  such  neg- 
ligent watefa.  Kmolus. 

Dupleate  respects  mostly  the  inward 
state  of  feeling;  offend  and  vez  have 
most  regard  to  the  outward  cause  which 
provokes  the  feeling:  a  humorsome  per- 
son may  be  tUtpUmed  without  any  appar- 
ent cause ;  but  a  captious  person  will  at 
least  hare  some  ayowed  trMe  for  which 
he  is  offended  Vex  expresses  more  than 
offendy  it  marks,  in  fact,  frequent  efforts 
to  offend^  or  the  act  of  offending  under 
aggravated  circumstances :  we  often  un- 
intentionally ditpleaae  or  offend;  but  he 
who  vexa  has  mostly  that  object  in  view 
in  so  doing :  any  instance  of  neglect  dU- 
pUatet;  any  marked  instance  of  neglect 
offends;  any  aggravated  instance  of  neg- 
lect vexa.  The  feeling  of  diepteawre  is 
more  perceptible  and  vivid  than  that  of 
offence;  but  it  is  less  durable :  the  feeling 
of  vexation  is  as  transitory  as  that  of  dU- 
pieature,  but  stronger  than  either.  DiM- 
pUature  and  vexation  betray  themselves 
by  an  angry  word  or  look;  offence  dis- 
covei-s  itself  in  the  whole  conduct:  our 
dupleaeure  is  unjustifiable  when  it  ex- 
ceeds the  measure  of  another^s  fault ;  it 
is  a  mark  of  great  weakness  to  take  of- 
fence at  trifles ;  persons  of  the  greatest 
irritability  are  exposed  to  the  most  fre- 
quent vexations. 

That  fear  of  diepleaeing  those  who  ooght  to 
be  pleased,  betrayed  him  sometimes  into  the  oth- 
er extreme.  CLAaniDOM. 

Nathan's  fkble  of  the  poor  man  and  his  lamb 
had  ao  good  an  effect  aa  to  convey  instruction  to 
the  ear  of  a  king  without  offending  it. 

Addisoh. 

These  terms  may  all  be  applied  to  the 
acts  of  unconscious  agents  on  the  mind. 

Foul  sights  do  rather  dUplease,  in  that  they 
aocite  the  memory  of  foul  things  than  in  the  im- 
mediate ottfects.  Bacon. 

Gross  sins  are  plainly  seen  and  easily  avoided 
by  persons  that  profless  religion.  But  the  indis- 
creet and  dangerous  use  of  innocent  and  Uwftil 


tblngt,  as  it  does  not  shock  and  of  end  our  eoik 
sdenoes,  so  It  is  difllcult  to  make  people  at  al 
sensible  of  the  danger  of  It.  Law. 

Theee  and  a  thousand  miz'd  emotioos  mora. 
From  eTer-chaaging  views  of  good  and  ill, 
Form'd  infinitely  various,  vem  the  mind 
With  endless  storm. 


As  epithets  they  admit  of  a  similat 
distinction :  it  is  very  dstpUaaing  to  par 
ents  not  to  meet  with  the  most  respect 
ful  attentions  from  children  when  they 
give  them  counsel ;  and  such  conduct  on 
the  part  of  children  is  highly  offensive  to 
God:  when  we  meet  with  an  offensivt 
object,  we  do  most  wisely  to  turn  away 
from  it:  when  we  are  troubled  with  vex- 
atious affairs,  our  best  and  only  remedy 
is  patience. 

The  course  of  Ufo  was  not  dieplMsing  to  a 

Cng  person ;  far  here  was  fishing,  bUlianls, 
ting,  visiting,  and  all  country  amuaementa. 

NOKTH. 

The  religious  man  fears,  the  man  of  honor 
scorns  to  do  an  ni  action.  The  latter  considerB 
vice  aa  something  that  is  beneath  hira,  the  other 
aa  something  that  Is  ofensioe  to  God. 

GOAXMAM. 

DISPLEASURE,  ANGER,  DISAPPROBA- 
TION. 

DISPLEASURE,  tp.  Dw/tik  ANGER, 
V.  Anffer,  DISAPPROBATION  is  the 
reverse  of  cmprobaiion  (v.  Assent). 

Between  cuspleasure  and  anffer  there  is' 
a  difference  both  m  the  degree,  the  cause, 
and  the  consequence  of  the  feeling:  dis- 
pleasure  is  always  a  softened  and  gentle 
feeling ;  anger  is  always  a  harsh  feelli^, 
and  sometimes  rises  to  vehemence  and 
madness.  Dtspleasure  is  always  pro- 
duced by  some  adequate  cause,  real  or 
supposed;  but  anger  may  be  provoked 
by  every  or  any  cause,  acccrding  to  the 
temper  of  the  individual :  dieplMsure  is 
mostly  satisfied  with  a  simple  verbal  ex- 
pression; but  anger  J  unless  kept  down 
with  great  force,  always  seeks  to  return 
evil  for  evil.  Dispieasure  and  discqmro- 
haiion  are  to  be  compared  inasmuch  as 
they  respect  the  conduct  of  those  who 
are  under  the  direction  of  others:  dis- 
pleasure  is  an  act  of  the  will,  it  is  an  an- 
gry sentiment;  disapprobation  is  an  act 
of  the  judgment,  it  is  an  opposite  opin- 
ion :  any  mark  of  self-will  in  a  child  is 
calculated  to  excite  displeasure;  a  mis- 
taken choice  in  matrimony  may  product 
disapprobation  in  the  parent 
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Han  it  the  merrlMt  ipedes  of  the  crestkm ; 
all  abore  or  below  him  are  Mrioaa;  be  sees 
thinga  in  a  dlflisreiit  light  trom  other  beings,  and 
finds  bia  mirth  arising  from  objects  that  perhaps 
emnae  something  like  pity  or  ditpUature  in  a 
lilgher  natore.  Adduom. 

From  anQ0r  in  its  tall  Import,  protracted  into 
malevolence  and  exerted  in  reyenge,  arise  many 
«r  the  BTila  to  which  the  Ufc  of  man  is  exposed. 

JOHHSOM. 

The  Qoeen-Begent's  brotben  knew  her  secret 
disapprobation  of  the  riolent  measures  they 
were  drlTing  on.  BoBBKnoN. 

IHtpleature  \B  always  produoed  by  that 
which  is  already  oome  to  pass;  duappro- 
baHon  may  be  felt  upon  that  which  is  to 
take  place :  a  master  feels  di^)Uature  at 
the  carelessness  of  his  servant ;  a  parent 
expresses  his  tUmiqoprolHUion  of  his  son^s 
proposal  to  leave  his  situation:  it  is 
sometimes  prudent  to  check  oar  ^ktplea^ 
wn;  and  mostly  prudent  to  express  our 
MM^pprnbation:  the  former  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed without  inflicting  pain;  the  lat- 
ter cannot  be  withheld  when  required 
without  the  danger  of  misleading. 

Thej  pot  hfan  to  death  in  a  town  of  his  own, 
against  which  he  had  expressed  severe  d^p2ea#- 
«ir«  for  their  obstinate  rebellion  agataist  the  king. 

C^BSMDOM. 

Hli  firm  dUapmroboHim  of  the  many  nn- 
prinetpled  men  and  measnies  of  those  days,  and 
a  snriy  Integrity  that  unfitted  him  far  the  loose- 
ness of  the  oonrt,  contributed  to  render  his  sit- 
uation unhappy.  Nokth. 

DIBPOSALy  DISPOSITION. 

Thesi  words  derive  their  diiferent 
meanings  from  the  verb  to  dupote  (v.  2b 
di^p(me\  to  which  they  owe  their  com- 
mon origin.  DISPOSAL  is  a  personal 
act ;  it  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  in- 
dividual: DISPOSITION  is  an  act  of  the 
judgment;  it  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  Sie  things.  The  removal  of  a  thing 
from  one*B  self  is  involved  in  a  dispoaal; 
the  good  order  of  the  things  is  compre- 
hended in  their  cktponHon.  The  (UtpMol 
of  property  is  in  the  hands  of  the  rieht- 
ful  owner ;  the  success  of  a  battle  often 
depends  upon  the  right  dupotUion  of  an 
army. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  if  a  man 
died  without  wife  or  issue,  the  whole  of  his  prop- 
erty was  at  his  own  ditpoaak        Blackstokx. 

Any  difllnrenoe,  whether  it  be  in  the  diapoH- 
MoA,  or  in  the  figure,  or  even  in  the  color  of  the 
parts,  is  highly  prejudidal  to  the  idea  of  infinity. 

BUBKB. 


TO  DISPOSE,  ABRANGE,  DIGEST. 

DISPOSE,  in  French  dupo$er,  Latin 
(lispoeut,  preterite  of  dupono^  or  dis  and 
pano^  signifies  to  place  apart.  AR- 
RANGE, V.  To  data,  DIGEST,  in  Latin 
diffmhUy  participle  of  di^fero^  or  dis  and 
ffero^  signifies  to  gather  apart  with  design. 

The  idea  of  a  systematic  laying  apart 
is  common  to  all,  and  proper  to  the  word 
iUspo&e.  We  dtapote  when  we  arratiffe 
and  difftti;  but  we  do  not  always  ar^ 
range  and  digml  when  we  diapom:  they 
differ  in  the  circumstances  and  object  of 
the  acti(m.  There  is  less  thought  em- 
ployed in  dupoting  than  in  arranging 
and  digaUng :  we  may  dupoae  ordinary 
matters  by  simply  assigning  a  place  to 
each ;  in  this  manner  trees  are  disposed 
in  a  row,  but  we  arramge  and  digeti  by 
an  intellectual  effort;  hi  the  first  case 
by  putting  tiioee  together  which  ought 
to  go  together;  and  in  the  latter  case  by 
boui  separating  that  which  is  dissimilar, 
and  bringing  tether  that  which  is  sim- 
ilar ;  in  this  manner  books  are  arranged 
in  a  library  according  to  their  size  or 
their  subject;  the  materials  for  a  litera- 
ry production  are  digetUd;  or  the  laws 
of  the  land  are  digested.  What  is  not 
wanted  should  be  neatly  disposed  in  a 
suitable  place:  nothmg  contributes  so 
much  to  beauty  and  convenience  as  the 
arrangement  of  everything  aooording  to 
the  way  and  manner  in  which  they  should 
follow:  when  writings  are  involved  in 
great  intricacy  and  confusion,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  digest  them. 

Then  near  the  altar  of  the  darting  king, 
DiMpot^d  in  rank  their  hecatomb  they  bring. 

POPB. 

There  is  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  parts 
of  elastic  bodies,  which  may  be  fiicilitated  by 
use.  Chxthb. 

The  marks  and  fanpreasions  of  diseases,  and 
the  changes  and  devastations  they  bring  upon 
the  internal  parts,  should  be  very  caretally  ex- 
amined and  orderly  digested  in  the  comparative 
anatomy  we  speak  of.  Baooh. 

In  an  extended  and  moral  application 
of  these  words,  we  speak  of  a  person^s 
time,  talent,  and  the  like,  being  disposed 
to  a  good  purpose ;  of  a  man*8  ideas  be- 
ing properly  arranged,  and  of  being  di- 
gated  into  form.  On  the  disposition  of 
a  man's  time,  and  property  will  depend 
in  a  great  measure  his  success  in  hfe,* 
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on  the  arroingtmenJt  of  accounts  great- 
ly depends  his  facility  in  conducting 
business ;  on  the  habit  of  digesting  our 
thoughts  depends  in  a  great  measure 
correctness  of  thinking. 

Thus  while  she  did  her  variou  power  dispose^ 
The  world  was  firee  from  tyrants,  wars,  and 

PRIOB. 


When  a  number  of  distinct  images  are  collect- 
ed by  these  erratic  and  hasty  surveys,  tlie  fancy 
is  busied  hi  arranging  them.  JoimaoM. 

Chosen  friends,  with  sense  refln'd, 

Leamhig  digested  well.  Tbowom. 

DISPOSITION,  TEMPEB. 

DISPOSITION,  from  dispose  {v.  To  dis- 
pose)^ signifies  here  the  state  of  being 
disposed,  TEMPER,  like  temperament, 
from  the  Latin  temperamentum  and  tem- 
pero,  to  temper  or  manage,  signifies  the 
tiling  modelled  or  formed. 

These  terms  are  both  applied  to  the 
mind  and  its  bias;  but  disposition  re- 
spects the  whole  frame  and  texture  of 
the  mind ;  temper  respects  only  the  bias 
or  tone  of  the  feelings. 

My  friend  has  his  eye  more  npon  the  virtae 
and  disposition  of  his  children  than  their  ad- 
vancement or  wealth.  Stbblb. 

The  man  who  lives  under  a  habitual  sense  of 
the  Divine  presence  keeps  up  a  perpetual  cheer- 
fulness of  temper.  Advibov. 

Dispositifm  is  permanent  and  settled ; 
temper  may  be  transitory  and  fluctuating. 
The  disposition  comprehends  the  springs 
and  motives  of  actions ;  the  temper  in- 
fluences the  action  of  the  moment :  it  is 
possible  and  not  infrequent  to  have  a 
good  disposition  with  a  bad  temper,  and 
vice  versa. 

Akenside  was  a  young  man  warm  with  every 
notion  that  by  nature  or  accident  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  sound  of  liberty,  and  by  an  ec- 
centricity which  such  dispositions  do  uot  easily 
avoid,  a  lover  of  contradiction,  and  no  friend  to 
anything  established.  Jobmson. 

He  gave  much  matter  in  few  words ;  and  as 
he  seldom,  if  ever,  betrayed  a  heat  of  temper,  a 
iktse  conclusion  might  be  drawn,  that  because  be 
controlled  his  passions  he  disguised  his  heart 

CUMBBRLAin). 

A  good  di^!)08ition  makes  a  man  a  use- 
ful member  of  society,  but  not  always 
a  good  companion;  a  good  temper  ren- 
ders him  acceptable  to  all  and  peaceable 
with  all,  but  essentially  useful  to  none : 
a  good  disposition  will  go  Hlv  toward  cor- 


recting the  errors  of  ten^ter;  but  where 
there  is  a  bad  disposition  there  are  no 
hopes  of  amendment.  The  dimosUum  is 
properly  said  to  be  natural,  the  tempet 
is  rather  acquired  or  formed  by  circum- 
stances. 

I  lamented  tliat  any  man  possesiing  such  a 
fund  of  information,  with  a  benevolence  of  soul 
that  comprehended  all  mankind,  a  temper  most 
placid,  and  a  heart  most  social,  should  suflfer  in 
the  world's  opinion  by  that  obscurity  to  which 
his  ill-fortune,  not  his  natural  disposition,  had 
reduced  him.  Cumbbeland. 

If  the  temper  be  taken  for  what  is  nat- 
ural, it  implies  either  the  physical  tem- 
perament or  that  frame  of  mind  which 
results  from  or  is  influenced  by  it 

In  coffee-houses  a  man  of  my  temper  is  in  his 
element ;  for  if  he  cannot  talk  he  can  be  stUl  more 
agreeable  to  his  company,  as  well  as  pleased  in 
hfanself  in  being  a  hearer.  Stbblb. 

DISPOSITION,  INCLINATION. 

DISPOSITION  in  the  former  section 
is  taken  for  the  general  frame  of  the 
mind ;  in  the  present  case  for  its  partic- 
ular frame.  INCLINATION,  v.  Attach- 
ment. 

Disposition  is  more  positive  than  indi- 
nation.  We  may  always  expect  a  man 
to  do  that  which  he  is  disposed  to  do; 
but  we  cannot  always  calculate  upon  his 
executing  that  to  which  he  is  merely  in- 
clined. We  indulge  a  di^Msition;  we 
yield  to  an  inclination.  The  dimosiHon 
comprehends  the  whole  state  of  the  mind 
at  the  time ;  an  inclination  is  particular, 
referring  always  to  a  particular  object 
After  the  performance  of  a  serious  duty, 
no  one  is  expected  to  be  iu  a  disposition 
for  laughter  or  merriment :  it  is  becom- 
ing to  suppress  our  inclination  to  laugh- 
ter in  the  presence  of  those  who  wish 
to  be  serious ;  we  should  be  careful  not 
to  enter  into  controversy  with  one  who 
shows  a  disposition  to  be  unfriendly. 
When  a  young  person  discovers  any  in- 
clination to  study,  there  are  hopes  of  hia 
improvement 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  who  would  be  true 
to  himself,  to  obUin  If  ^sible  a  disposition  to 
be  pleased.  Stbb.b. 

There  never  was  a  time,  believe  me,  when  1 
wanted  an  inclination  to  cultivate  your  esteem 
and  promote  your  interest. 

Melicoto's  Lbttkrs  of  Cicbimx 
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TO  DlSBEOARDy  NKGLECTj  SLIGHT. 

DISREGARD  sigDifies  properly  not  to 
regard.  NEGLECT,  in  Latin  neglechw, 
participle  of  negligo^  compounded  of  nee 
and  lego^  not  to  choose.  SLIGHT,  from 
lighty  signifies  to  make  light  of  or  set 
light  by. 

We  disregard  the  warnings,  the  words, 
or  opinions  of  others;  we  neglect  their 
injunctions  or  their  precepts.  To  ^^e- 
gard  results  from  the  settled  purpose  of 
the  mind;  to  n^led  from  a  temporary 
forgetfulness  or  oversight.  What  is  di*- 
re^arded  is  SMn  and  passed  over;  what 
is  neglected  is  generally  not  thought  of  at 
the  time  required.  What  is  disregarded 
does  not  strike  the  mind  at  all ;  what  is 
neglected  enters  the  mind  only  when  it  is 
before  the  eye :  what  we  disregard  is  not 
esteemed;  what  we  neglect  is  often  es- 
teemed, but  not  sufficiently  to  be  remem- 
bered or  practised :  a  child  disregards 
the  prudent  counsels  of  a  parent ;  he 
neglects  to  use  the  remedies  which  have 
been  prescribed  to  him. 

The  new  noUoo  that  luu  prevailed  of  late  years 
that  the  Christian  religion  is  little  more  than  a 
good  system  of  morality,  most  in  coarse  draw  on 
a  dieregard  to  spiritual  exercises.  OiBson. 

Beauty's  a  charm,  bnt  soon  the  charm  will  pass, 
While  lilies  lie  negUeted  on  the  plain ; 
While  dusky  hyadnths  for  use  remain. 

•  Drtdbm. 

Disregard  and  neglect  are  frequent- 
ly not  personal  acts;  they  respect  the 
thing  more  than  the  person ;  dight  is  al- 
together an  intentional  act  toward  an  in- 
dividual. 

Tou  cannot  expect  your  son  should  have  any 
regard  for  one  whom  he  sees  you  9li{fht.  Locks. 

Or  toward  any  object  which  one  has  here- 
tofore esteemed  or  ought  to  esteem. 

Whan  once  devotion  fkncies  herself  under  the 
influence  of  a  divine  impulse,  it  is  no  wonder  she 
eligMe  human  ordinances.  Addison. 

DISSENSION,  CONTENTION,  DISCORD. 

DISSENSION  marks  either  the  act  or 
the  state  of  dineniing.  CONTENTION 
marks  the  act  of  intending  (v.  To  con- 
tend),   DISCORD,  V,  Contention. 

A  collision  of  opinions  produces  dis- 
tension :  a  collision  of  interests  produces 
cmdsidion;  a  collision  of  humors  pro- 
duces discord.  A  love  of  one's  own  opin- 
12 


ion,  combined  with  a  disregard  for  the 
opinions  of  others,  gives  rise  to  dissen- 
sio7i;  selHdhness  is  the  main  cause  of 
contetUion;  and  an  ungovemed  temper 
that  of  discord. 

At  the  time  the  poem  we  are  now  treating  of 

'  was  written,  the  dtssensions  of  the  harons,  who 

were  then  so  many  petty  princes,  ran  very  high. 

Abdisok. 
Because  it  is  apprehended  there  may  be  great 
cantenHon  about  precedence,  the  proposer  hum- 
bly desires  tlie  assistance  of  the  learned.  Swirr. 
Bnt  shall  celestial  discord  never  cease  ? 
Tis  better  ended  In  a  lasting  peace.      DavDav. 


Dissension  is  peculiar  to  bodies  or 
communities  of  men;  contention  is  ap- 
!  plicable  mostly,  and  discord  always,  to 
individuals.  A  Christian  temper  of  con- 
formity to  the  general  will  of  those  with 
whom  one  is  in  connection  would  do 
away  dissension;  a  limitation  of  one's 
desire  to  that  which  is  attainable  by  *ke- 
gitimate  means  would  put  a  stop  to  con- 
tention; a  correction  of  one's  impatient 
and  irritable  humor  would  check  the 
progress  of  discord.  Dissension  tends 
not  only  to  alienate  the  minds  of  men 
from  each  other,  but  to  dissolve  the 
bonds  of  society ;  contention  is  accompa- 
nied by  anger,  ill-will,  envy,  and  many 
evil  passions ;  discord  interrupts  the 
progress  of  the  kind  affections,  and  bars 
all  tender  intercourse. 

Civil  dissension  is  a  viperous  worm 

That  gnaws  the  bowels  of  the  commonwealth. 

Shakspbaks. 
The  ancients  made  contention  the  principle 
,  that  seigned  in  the  chaos  at  first  and  then  love, 
the  one  to  express  the  divisions  and  the  other  the 
I  union  of  all  parties  in  the  middle  and  common 
I  bond.  BoaNR. 

I  See  what  a  scourge  is  laid  upon  your  hate 
'  That  Ueav'n  finds  means  to  kill  your  Joy  with 
I        love  I 
And  I,  for  winking  at  your  disoofds  too, 
Have  lost  a  brace  of  kinsmen.         Shasstbabb. 

DISTANT,  FAR,  REMOTE. 

DISTANT  is  employed  as  an  adjunct 
or  otherwise;  FAR  is  used  only  as  an 
adverb.  We  speak  of  distant  objects,  or 
objects  being  distant;  but  we  speak  of 
things  only  as  being  far.  Distant^  in 
Latin  distans^  compounded  of  di  and  atom, 
standing  asunder,  is  employed  only  for 
bodies  at  rest ;  /or,  in  German  ./<m,  most 
probably  from  gsfahren^  participle  of  fah^ 
reny  to  go,  signifies  gone  or  remored  away. 
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snd  18  employed  for  bodies  either  station- 
ary or  otherwise;  hence  we  say  that  a 
thing  is  iiiaianty  or  it  goes,  runs,  or  flies 
far,  DiataaU  is  used  to  designate  great 
space ;  far  only  that  which  is  ordinary : 
astronomers  estimate  that  the  sun  is  nine- 
ty-four millions  of  miles  diaUmt  from  the 
earth ;  a  person  lives  not  very /or  off,  or 
a  person  is  far  from  the  spot.  Distant 
is  used  absolutely  to  express  an  interven- 
ing space.  REMOTE,  in  Latin  remotm, 
participle  of  removeOy  to  remove,  rather 
expresses  the  relative  idea  of  being  gone 
out  of  sight  A  person  is  said  to  live  in 
a  dulaiU  country,  or  in  a  remote  comer  of 
any  country. 

There  if  nothing  he  has  nuMie  that  i«  either  so 
autant,  so  little,  or  so  inconsiderable,  which  he 
does  not  essentially  inhabit.  Addison. 

0  might  a  parent's  careflil  wish  prevail, 
Jfar^far  from  Ilion  should  thy  vessels  sail, 
Aftd  thoa  from  camps  remote  the  danger  shan, 
Which  now,  alas !  too  nearly  threats  my  son. 

Pops. 

They  bear  a  similar  analogy  in  the  fig- 
urative application ;  when  we  speak  of  a 
remote  idea  it  designates  that  which  is 
less  liable  to  strike  the  mind  than  a  dU- 
tant  idea.  A  dietant  relationship  between 
individuals  is  never  altogether  lost  sight 
of;  when  the  connection  between  objects 
is  very  remote  it  easily  escapes  observa- 
tion. 

It  is  a  pretty  Mying  of  Thales,  **  Falsehood  is 
just  as  far  distant  from  the  truth  as  the  ears 
from  the  eyes,**  by  which  .he  would  intimate  that 
a  wise  man  would  not  easily  give  credit  to  the 
reports  of  actions  which  he  has  not  seen. 

Spbctatoe. 

Equally  remote  from  the  undistinguishing  pro- 
fusion of  ancient,  and  the  paniroonious  elegance 
of  modem  habits,  her  house  was  a  school  for  the 
young,  and  a  retreat  for  the  aged.      Wbitakeb. 

TO  DISTINGUISH,  DISCRIMINATE. 

To  DISTINGUISH  (v.  To  abetract)  is 
the  general,  to  DISCRIMINATE  {v.  Die- 
terwnent)  is  the  particular  term:  the  for- 
mer is  an  indefinite,  the  latter  a  definite 
action.  To  dUcriminate  is  in  fact  to  dis- 
tinameh  specifically ;  hence  we  speak  of 
a  ditiinetion  as  true  or  false,  but  of  a  dU- 
mmtno^ton  as  nice.  We  dutin^uuh  things 
as  to  their  divisibility  or  unity ;  we  <&- 
crimmtUe  them  as  to  their  inherent  prop- 
erties ;  we  ditHnffuuk  things  that  are  alike 
or  unlike,  in  order  to  separate  or  collect 
them ;  we  diaertmmaU  those  that  are  dif- 


ferent, for  the  purpose  of  separating  one 
from  the  other :  we  dietinguieh  by  means 
of  the  senses  as  well  as  &e  understand- 
ing ;  we  ducrmtinate  by  the  understanding 
only :  we  diatinffuish  things  by  their  col- 
or, or  we  distinguish  moral  objects  by 
their  truth  or  falsehood ;  we  diseriminaie 
the  characters  of  men,  or  we  disermUnate 
their  merits  according  to  circumstances. 

Tto  easy  to  diatinauiek  by  the  sight 
The  color  of  the  sou,  and  black  from  white. 

DaTDSR. 

A  satire  should  expose  nothing  but  what  is  oor- 
rigtble;  and  make  a  due  dieeriminaUtm  be- 
tween those  who  are  and  those  who  are  not  the 
proper  objects  of  it  Adduom. 

DI8TINOCISHBD,  CONSPICUOUS,  NOTBD^ 
EMINENT,  ILLUSTRIOUS. 

DISTINGUISHED  signifies  having  a 
mark  of  distinction  by  which  a  thing  is 
to  he  distin^ished  (v.  To  abstract).  CON- 
SPICUOUS, in  Latin  eon^ncuus^  from  con- 
i^ptoo,  signifies  easily  to  be  seen.  NOTED, 
from  notus,  known,  well  known.  EMI- 
NENT, in  Latin  emincnSy  from  enUneOy  or 
e  and  mmteo,  remaining  or  standing  out 
above  the  rest.  ILLUSTRIOUS,  in  Latin 
iUi*stris^  from  lustro,  to  shine,  shone  upon. 

The  idea  of  an  object  having  something 
attached  to  it  to  excite  notice  is  common 
to  all  these  terms.  Distinguished  in  its 
general  sense  expresses  little  more  than 
this  idea ;  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  the 
distinffuished,  A  thing  is  distk^uished  in 
proportion  as  it  is  distmct  or  separate 
from  others ;  it  is  conspicuous  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  easily  seen;  it  is  noted  in 
proportion  as  it  is  widely  known.  In 
this  sense  a  rank  is  distinguished;  a  situa^ 
tion  is  conmicfious;  a  place  is  noted.  Per- 
sons are  cGstinguished  by  external  marks 
or  by  characteristic  qualities ;  persons  or 
things  are  conspicuous  mostly  from  some 
external  mark;  persons  or  things  are 
noted  mostly  by  collateral  circumstances. 
A  man  may  be  distinguished  by  his  deco- 
rations, or  he  may  be  distinguished  by  his 
inanly  air,  or  by  his  abilities :  a  person  is 
con^Mcuotu  by  the  gaudiness  of  his  dress ; 
a  house  is  conspietions  that  stands  on  a 
hill:  a  person  is  itoted  for  having  per- 
formed a  wonderful  cure ;  a  place  is  noted 
for  its  fine  waters. 

It  has  been  observed  by  some  writers  that  man 
is  more  disHnauished  from  the  aoimal  world  by 
devotion  than  oy  reason.  ftppwnw 
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Tte  tnoM  ortbete  dreadfU  conflagnHons  are 
till  eaiupiouout  in  every  corner.       Bbtdomx. 

Upon  my  calling  in  lately  at  one  of  tbe  most 
iu4id  Temple  coffee-liouaeB,  I  found  the  whole 
ro(Hn,  which  was  fall  of  young  students,  divided 
Into  several  parties,  each  of  which  was  deeply 
engaged  in  some  controversy.  Bddoxll. 

We  may  be  disHnffuished  for  things 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent :  we  may  be  con- 
tpiefums  for  our  singularities  or  that  which 
only  attracts  vulgar  notice:  we  may  be 
noted  for  that  which  is  bad,  and  mostly 
for  that  which  is  the  subject  of  vulgar 
discourse:  we  can  be  eminent  and  illus- 
fy^ioua  only  for  that  which  is  really  good 
and  praiseworthy;  the  former  applies, 
however,  mostly  to  those  things  which 
set  a  man  high  in  the  circle  of  his  ac- 
quaintance; the  latter  to  that  which 
makes  him  shine  before  the  world.  A 
man  of  duHnffui$hed  talent  will  be  apt 
to  excite  envy  if  he  be  not  also  cUsHn- 
mdshed  for  his  private  virtue :  affectation 
IS  never  better  pleased  than  when  it  can 
place  itself  in  such  a  contpicuoun  situation 
ais  to  draw  all  eyes  upon  itself:  lovers  of 
fame  are  sometimes  contented  to  render 
themselves  noted  for  their  vices  or  ab- 
surdities :  nothing  is  more  gratifying  to 
a  man  than  to  render  himself  eminent  for 
his  professional  skill :  it  is  the  lot  of  but 
few  to  be  iUuatrtoue^  and  those  few  are 
very  seldom  to  be  envied. 

While  public  agitotions  allow  a  few  individuals 
to  be  uncommonly  dietinguUhtd^  the  general 
condition  of  the  public  remains  calamitous  and 
wretched.  BLAia. 

Before  tbe  gate  stood  Pyrrhus,  threat'ning  loud. 
With  glitt'ring  arms  eetMpiewnM  in  the  crowd. 

Drtdbn. 

Of  Prior,  eminent  as  he  was  both  by  bis  abili- 
ties and  station,  very  few  memorials  have  been 
left  by  his  contemporaries.  JoiiirsoN. 

Hail,  sweet  Satumian  soil !  of  fhiitftil  grain 
Great  parent,  greater  of  iUugtrious  men. 

Drtdbn. 

In  an  extended  and  moral  application, 
these  terms  may  be  employed  as  epithets 
to  heighten  the  character  of  an  object : 
valor  may  be  said  to  be  dieHnguiehed^  pie- 
ty eminent,  and  a  name  Uliutrious. 

Let  your  behavior  toward  superiors  in  dignity, 
age,  learning,  or  any  ddetinguUhed  excellence, 
be  iaXL  of  reajwct,  deference,  and  modesty. 

Eakl  of  Chatham. 

Tt  is  more  than  probable  that  the  prince  above 

mentioned  possessed  both  these  qualifications 

Unodesty  and  aasorance)  in  an  eminent  degree. 

Adduom. 


Next  add  our  cities  of  iUnetrioue  name. 
Their  costly  labor  and  stupendous  fk-ame. 

DBTi>Bl^ 

DISTRESS,  ANXIETY,  ANGUISH,  AGONY. 

DISTRESS,  V,  Adversity,  ANXIEl  Y, 
in  French  anxiite,  and  ANGUISH,  in 
French  angoins,  both  come  from  the  Lat 
in  ango,  anxi,  to  strangle.  AGONY,  in 
French  agonie,  Latin  agonia,  Greek  ayu 
via,  from  ayo/yi^w,  to  contend  or  strive, 
signifies  a  severe  struggle  with  pain  and 
suffering. 

Distress  is  the  pain  felt  when  in  a  strait 
from  which  we  see  no  means  of  extricat- 
ing ourselves;  anxietg  is  that  pain  which 
one  feels  on  the  prospect  of  an  eviL  IHs- 
tress  always  depends  upon  some  outward 
cause ;  anxietg  often  lies  in  the  imagina- 
tion. IHstress  is  produced  by  the  pres- 
ent, but  not  always  immediate  evil ;  anX' 
iety  respects  that  which  is  future ;  anguish 
arises  from  the  reflection  on  the  evil  that 
is  past;  agong  springs  from  witnessing 
that  which  is  immediate  or  before  the 
eye. 

Distress  is  not  peculiar  to  any  age; 
where  there  is  a  consciousness  of  good 
and  evil,  pain  and  pleasure,  distress  will 
inevitably  exist  from  some  circumstance 
or  another.  Anxiety,  anguish,  and  agony 
belong  to  riper  years :  infancy  and  child- 
hood are  deemed  the  happy  periods  oi 
human  existence,  because  they  are  ex- 
empt from  the  anxieties  attendant  on  ev- 
ery one  who  has  a  station  to  fill  and  du- 
ties to  discharge.  Anguish  and  agony  are 
species  of  distress,  of  the  severer  kind, 
which  spring  altogether  from  the  matu- 
rity of  reflection,  and  the  full  conscious- 
ness of  evil.  A  child  is  in  distress  when 
it  loses  its  mother,  and  the  mother  Ih 
also  in  distress  when  she  misses  her  child. 
The  station  of  a  parent  is,  indeed,  that 
which  is  most  productive,  not  only  of  dis- 
tress, but  of  anxiety,  anguish,  and  agony: 
the  mother  has  her  peculiar  anxieties  for 
her  child,  while  rearing  it  in  its  infant 
state :  the  father  has  his  anxiety  for  its 
welfare  on  its  entrance  into  the  world: 
they  both  suffer  the  deepest  anguish  when 
their  child  disappoints  their  dearest  hopes 
by  running  a  career  of  vice ;  not  unfre- 
quently  they  are  doomed  to  suffer  the  ag- 
ony of  seeing  a  child' encircled  in  flames 
from  which  he  cannot  be  snatched,  or 
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fiakng  into  a  watery  grave  from  which 
he  cannot  be  rescued. 

How  many,  nck'd  with  honest  poMions,  droop 
In  deep  retir'd  distrM$  I    How  many  stand 
Aronnd  the  death  bed  of  their  dearest  friends, 
And  point  the  parting  anffuUh  !         Thomson. 

If  Tou  have  any  affection  for  me.  let  not  your 
•iMDMy,  on  my  account,  injure  yonr  health. 

Mbucoth's  Lkttbrs  or  Cicbbo. 

In  the  angni^  of  his  heart  Adam  expoetu> 
lates  with  his  Creator  for  baring  giren  him  an 
unasked  existence.  Addison. 

These  are  the  charming  aaonies  of  love, 
Whose  misery  deliKhta.    Bat  through  the  heart 
Should  Jealousy  its  venom  once  diffuse, 
Tls  then  delightful  misery  no  morOi 
But  agony  unmixed.  Tboiuom. 

TO  DISTRESS,  HARASS,  PERPLSX. 

DISTRESS,  V.  DUtrcfts.  HARASS,  in 
French  harcmer^  probably  from  the  Greek 
apatrtru,  to  beat.  PERPLEX,  in  Latin 
perpUxus^  participle  of  perpledor^  com- 
pounded of  p^r  and  plector^  to  wind  round 
and  entangle. 

A  person  is  distressed  either  In  his  out- 
ward circumstancea  or  his  feelings;  he 
is  haraned  mentally  or  corporeally;  he 
is  perplexed  in  his  understanding,  more 
than  in  his  feelings:  a  deprivation  dis- 
tresses; provocations  and  hostile  meas- 
ure? harass;  stratagems  and  ambiguous 
measures  perplex:  a  besieged  town  is 
distressed  by  the  cutting  off  its  resources  i 
of  water  and  provisions ;  the  besieged  i 
uro  harassed  by  per|>etual  attacks;  the 
besiegers  are  perjjlexfid  in  all  their  ma- 
noeuvres and  plans,  by  the  counter-ma- 
noeuvres and  contrivances  of  their  oppo- 
nents :  a  tale  of  woe  distresses;  continual 
alarms  and  incessant  labor  /larass ;  un> 
expected  obstacles  and  inextricable  diffi- 
culties perplex. 

O  nriend !  Ulysses*  shouts  invade  my  ear ; 
DMresa'd  he  seems,  and  no  assistance  near. 

POFK. 

i'ersons  who  have  been  long  harassed  with 
btixineu  and  care  sometimes  imagine  that  when 
life  declines,  they  cannot  make  their  retirement 
Iroin  the  world  too  complete.  Blair. 

Would  being  end  with  our  expiring  breath, 
How  soon  misfortunes  would  be  puff'd  away. 
A  triflinsT  shock  can  shiver  us  to  the  dust, 
Hill  til'  existence  of  the  immortal  soul, 
I'utiirity's  dark  road  /><»r///w<w  still. 

4tEKTLEMAN. 

DISTIUBUTK,  ALLOT,  ASSIGN',  APPOR-    , 
TION. 
DISTRJBUTE,  in  Utin  distributm^  par- 
ticiple  of  disiribvo^  or  dis^  apart,  and  iri- , 


6tM>,  to  bestow,  sisnifies  to  portiun  out  tt 
BeveraL  ALLOT,  v.  ^^.  ASSIGN,  in 
French  amgner^  Latin  amgno^  I.  e.,  of  or 
ad  and  tigno^  to  sign,  signifies  by  signing 
or  marking,  to  set  out  for  a  particular 
purpose.  APPORTION,  from  up  w  aA 
and  portion^  signifies  to  give  by  way  of 
portion  for  a  particular  purpose. 

The  idea  of  giving  to  several  is  oom- 
mon  to  these  terms;  this  is  the  proper 
signification  of  distrtlnUe;  but  to  that  of 
the  other  terms  is  annexed  some  qualifi- 
cation. DistrHnUuiff  is  always  applied 
to  a  number  of  individuals,  but  aUoUing^ 
aatiffninff,  and  apporiioning  is  the  giving 
either  to  one  or  several :  a  sum  of  mon- 
ey is  distributed  among  a  number  of  poor 
people ;  it  is  allotted^  asngned^  or  appor- 
tioned to  a  particular  individual,  or  to 
each  individual  out  of  a  number.  Dit- 
tribute  is  said  properly  of  that  which  is 
divided,  or  divisible  into  any  number  of 
parts,  as  bread  is  distributed  in  loaves,  o» 
money  is  disiribuied  in  the  way  of  shil 
lings;  allotted  is  applied  to  that  which  w 
divisible  into  lots,  and  apportion  to  tham 
which  is  formed  into  certain  proportiona 
parts  or  portions,  as  to  alloi  land,  to  givi 
a  lot  of  land;  to  apportion  a  sum  oL 
money,  t. «.,  to  give  it  in  certain  propor- 
tions. Assign  is  applied  to  any  distinct 
whole,  not  considered  eitheV  as  divided 
or  divisible,  as  to  aesign  a  house,  place, 
etc.  To  distribute  is  to  give  promiscu- 
ously, without  reference  to  the  nature 
of  objects  or  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  given ;  things  may  be  dietributed  to 
the  worthy  or  the  unworthy,  to  those  who 
want  it  or  those  who  do  not,  at  the  will 
of  the  distributor  or  otherwise.  To  al- 
lot \b  to  give  according  to  the  lots  into 
which  the  thing  is  divided  for  a  given 
purpose,  as  to  allot  land  to  each  oottager ; 
to  assign  is  to  set  apart  something  that 
is  suited  to  the  person  or  adapt^  for 
the  object  proposed,  as  a  prize  is  assigned 
to  the  most  meritorious;  a  house  is  as- 
signed for  the  reception  of  the  houseless 
wanderer;  to  apportion  is  to  give  in  a 
certain  proportion  according  to  a  certain 
rule,  as  to  apportion  rent  to  different 
houses  according  to  their  size  and  value. 

Of  »ri'eat  riches  there  is  no  real  use  except  in 
the  (liittrihution.  Bacoh. 

If  they  found  the  children  lusty  and  well-flS' 
vored,  they  gare  onler  for  their  edacatkm,  and 
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Matttd  %  ceitBin  prop<Mrtion  of  land  for  their 

POTTEB. 


The  reverend  Nestor  ranks  his  Fylean  bands. 
The  horse  and  chariots  to  the  flront  cuHgfCd. 

'    POPK. 

The  onderwriter  may  afterward  recover  ft^m 
each  of  the  rest  a  ratable  satisCaction  or  appot'- 
Honmsnt  of  the  sum  which  he  has  been  obliged 
to  pay  to  the  assured.  Pabk. 

So  in  the  figuratiTe  or  moral  applica- 
:ion,  the  goods  or  ills  of  life  are  dUtrib- 
uUd  by  a  wise  ProTidence,  but  often  in 
ways  or  for  purposes  that  are  hidden 
from  our  view. 

From  thence  the  cnp  of  mortal  man  he  Alls, 
Bleastaigs  to  these,  to  those  dUtribuUt  ills. 

Pore. 

Particnlar  portions  of  that  which  is 
desirable,  or  the  contrary,  is  allotted  to 
each  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

Every  one  that  has  been  long  dead  has  a  dne 
proportion  of  praise  allotted  him,  in  which  while 
he  lived  his  friends  were  too  proftise,  and  his 
enemies  too  sparing.  Addison. 

Offices,  duties,  properties,  and  the  like, 
are  agsi^ned  according  as  they  really  are 
or  are  supposed  to  be  suitable. 

Ton  may  auign  any  proportions  yon  please  to 
every  part  of  the  human  body,  and  I  undertake 
that  a  painter  shall  religionsly  observe  them 
all,  and  notwithstanding  produce,  if  he  pleases, 
a  very  ugly  figure.  Bubks. 

Labor,  happiness,  misery,  or  anything 
of  which  only  parts  can  be  had,  may  be 
opporHontd, 

Of  the  happbieM  and  misery  of  our  present 
condition,  part  is  dUMitntted  by  nature,  and 
part  is  in  a  great  measure  apportioned  by  our- 
selves. Johnson. 

DISTRICT,  REGION,  TRACT,  QUARTER. 

DISTRICT,  in  Latin  digtrictua,  from 
dutlinnffo^  to  bind  separately,  signifies  a 
certain  part  marked  off  specifically.  RE- 
GION, in  Latin  regio^  from  re^,  to  rule, 
signifies  a  portion  that  is  within  rule. 
TRACT,  in  Latin  tractw^  from  traho,  to 
draw,  signifies  a  part  drawn  out.  QUAR- 
TER signifies  literally  a  fourth  part. 

These  terms  are  all  applied  to  por- 
tions of  country,  the  former  two  compre- 
hending divisions  marked  out  on  politi- 
cal grounds  ;  the  latter  a  geographical  or 
an  indefinite  division :  district  is  smaller 
than  a  region  ;  the  former  refers  only  to 


part  of  a  country,  the  latter  frequently 
applies  to  a  whole  country :  a  quarter  \» 
indefinite,  and  may  be  applied  either  to 
a  quarter  of  the  world  or  a  particular 
neighborhood:  a  tract  is  the  smallest 
portion  of  all,  and  comprehends  fre- 
quentiy  no  more  than  what  may  fall 
within  the  compass  of  the  eye.  We 
consider  a  dietrict  only  with  relation  to 
government ;  every  magistrate  acts  with- 
in a  certain  district:  we  speak  of  a  reffum 
when  considering  the  circumstances  of 
climate,  or  the  natural  properties  which 
distinguish  different  parts  of  the  earth ; 
as  the  reffiona  of  heat  and  cold :  we  speak 
of  the  quarter  simply  to  designate  a 
point  of  the  compass ;  as  a  person  lives 
in  a  certain  quarter  of  the  town  that  is 
north  or  south,  east  or  west,  etc. ;  and  so 
also  in  an  extended  application,  we  say, 
to  meet  with  opposition  in  an  unexpected 
quarter:  we  speak  of  a  tract  to  designate 
the  land  that  runs  on  in  a  line;  as  a 
mountainous  tract. 

The  very  inequality  of  representation,  which  Is 
so  foolishly  complained  of,  is  perhaps  the  very 
thing  which  prevents  us  flrom  thinfc-ing  or  acting 
as  members  for  dietricte.  Buaax. 

Between  those  regions  and  our  upper  light 
Deep  forests  and  impenetrable  night 
Possess  tlie  middle  space.  Drtdsii. 

My  timorous  muse 
Unambitious  tra^ite  pursues.  Cowlkt. 

There  is  no  man  in  any  rank  who  Is  always  at 
liberty  to  act  as  he  would  incline.  In  some 
quarter  or  other  he  is  limited  \sj  circumstances. 

Blaik 

DISTRUST,  SUSPICION,  DIFFIDRNCB. 

DISTRUST  signifies  not  putting  trust 
in  (v.  Belief).  SUSPICION,  from  the 
Latin  stupicio^  or  tub  and  specio,  signifies 
looking  at  askance,  or  with  a  wry  mind. 
DIFFIDENCE,  from  the  Latin  d^ido  or 
die/idoy  signifies  having  no  faith. 

Distrust  is  said  either  of  ourselves  or 
others ;  suspiaon  is  said  only  of  others ; 
diffidence  only  of  ourselves:  to  be  die- 
trustful  of  a  person  is  to  impute  no  good 
to  him ;  to  be  suspicious  of  a  person  is 
to  impute  positive  evil  to  him :  he  who 
is  distrustful  of  another^s  honor  or  pru- 
dence will  abstain  from  giving  him  his 
confidence ;  he  who  is  suspicious  of  an- 
other's honesty  will  be  cautious  to  have 
no  dealings  with  him. 

The  dissolution  of  two  parliaments  in  so  short 
a  time,  and  of  the  last  in  so  abrupt  a  i 
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nUied  ap  a  general  spirit  of  discontent  and  di§- 
trunt  thronghottt  the  kingdom.  Tsacnx. 

Natare  Itself  after  it  has  done  an  li^Jary  wUl 
be  mMpMMMfand  no  num  can  lore  tlie  nerson 
he  snspeeta.  South. 

Distnui  IB  A  particular  state  of  feel- 
ing having  a  specific  object;  mupicion 
is  a  habitual  state  of  feeling,  and  has  in- 
definite objects. 

All  parties  had  an  opinion  of  his  abilities  \  few 
had  any  dittrut$  of  his  rirtoes.  Guthbis. 

And  oft,  though  wisdom  wake,  awtpioian  sleeps 
At  wisdom's  gate,  and  to  simplicity 
Rerigns  his  charge.  Miltom. 

As  regards  one's  self,  a  person  may 
tUsinut  his  own  powers  for  the  execu- 
tion of  a  particular  oflBce,  or  a  distrust 
of  himself  in  company ;  he  has  a  gener- 
al diffldenoef  or  he  is  naturally  diffidtnl. 

Before  strangers,  Pitt  had  something  of  the 
U.  Jo 


•cholar's  ttanidity  and  distrust. 

As  an  actor,  Mr.  Cunningham  obtained  little 
reputation,  for  his  diffidence  was  too  great  to  be 
overcome.  Johnson. 

TO  DISTURB,  INTERRUPT. 

DISTURB  (v.  Commotion),  INTER- 
RUPT, from  the  Latin  inter  and  rumpo^ 
signifies  to  break  in  between  so  as  to 
stop  the  progress. 

We  may  be  disturbed  either  inwardly 
or  outwanily;  we  are  interrupted  only 
outwardly:  our  minds  may  be  diMurbei 
by  disquieting  reflections,  or  we  may  be 
tUsturbed  in  our  rest  or  in  our  business 
by  unseemly  noises ;  but  we  can  be  inter- 
rupted  only  in  our  business  or  pursuits  : 
the  disturbance^  therefore,  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  person ;  what  dis- 
turbs one  man  will  not  disturb  another : 
an  interruption  is,  however,  something 
positive :  what  interrupts  one  person  will 
interrupt  another:  the  smallest  noises 
may  distirb  one  who  is  in  bad  health ; 
illness  or  the  visits  of  friends  will  inter- 
rupt a  person  in  any  of  his  business. 

If  anght  disturb  the  tenor  of  his  breast, 
Tis  bat  the  wish  to  strike  before  the  rest  Pors. 
A  single  word  or  even  an  offer  at  interrup- 
Hon  stopped  him  in  a  moment,  thongh  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence.  Cdmberland. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between 
these  words  when  applied  to  things  as 
to  persons:  whatever  is  put  out  of  its 
order  or  proper  condition  is  disturbed; 
thus  water  which  is  put  into  motion 


from  a  state  of  rest  is  disturbed:  what 
ever  is  stopped  in  the  evenness  or  regu. 
larity  of  its  course  is  intem^ited;  thus 
water  which  is  turned  out  of  its  wtlinar; 
channel  is  interrupted. 

Some  short  conftised  speeches  show  an  imagi- 
nation disSisrbsd  with  gnUt  Adduor 

The  foresight  of  the  hour  of  death  would  co» 
ttaraally  interrupt  the  course  of  human  aflSilrs. 


TO  DIVIDB,  SEPARATE,  PART. 

DIVIDE,  in  Latin  divideo^  oompo]ind- 
ed  of  di  and  the  Etruscan  eduo,  from  ccc 
and  ^w,  two,  signifies  to  make  into  two. 
SEPARATE,  V.  Abstroid.  PART  signi- 
fies to  make  into  jMirte. 

That  is  said  to  be  diMsd  which  has 
been  or  is  conceived  to  be  a  whole,  that 
is  separated  which  might  be  joined:  an 
army  may  be  divided  into  two  or  three 
divisions  or  portions:  the  divisions  are 
frequently  separated  in  their  march. 
Things  may  be  divided  by  anything  which 
distinguishes  the  parts  from  one  anoth- 
er ;  they  are  separated  by  disjunction  of 
space  only. 

Nor  cease  your  sowing  till  midwinter  ends. 
For  this  through  twelve  bright  signs  ApoUo 

guides 
The  year,  and  earth  in  several  dimes  divides. 

DBvnni. 

Things  may  be  mentally  divided,  but 
they  are  separated  only  corporeally :  the 
minds  of  men  are  often  most  divided 
when  in  person  they  are  least  separated. 

If  we  divide  the  life  of  most  men  into  twenty 
parts,  we  shall  And  at  least  nineteen  of  them 
filled  with  gaps  and  chasms,  which  are  neither 
filled  up  with  pleasure  or  business.       Adduom. 

Where  there  is  the  greatest  and  most  honor- 
able love,  it  is  sometimes  better  to  be  Joined  in 
death  than  aeparaUd  in  life.  Stsslb. 

To  part  has  an  intermediate  sense 
between  divide  and  separate;  to  divide 
is  properly  to  make  any  whole  into  two 
parts  ;  to  part  is  to  destroy  the  cohesion 
of  two  or  more  wholes  when  joined  to- 
gether :  a  loaf  is  divided  when  it  is  cut 
into  two  or  more  pieces ;  two  loaves  are 
parted.  Sometimes  things  are  both  di- 
vided and  parted  in  order  to  be  distrib- 
uted ;  in  this  case  the  distinction  is  the 
same ;  solid  things,  or  what  is  in  a  mass, 
is  divided;  but  things  which  do  not  lose 
their  integrity  are  parted:  an  estate  is 
divided;  goods  or  eifects  are  parted. 
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The  whole  ennjr  wis  d49id4d  taifto  ngfanenti. 

FOTTSB. 

From  the  signed  victim  crops  the  carting  hair. 
The  heralds  par$  it  and  the  princes  shaie. 

POFS. 

Ab  disjunction  is  the  common  idea  at- 
tached to  both  MDorcUe  and  part^  they  are 
frequently  used  m  relation  to  the  same 
objects;  things  are  mostly  said  to  be 
parted  which  are  made  to  be  apart  for 
any  temporary  purpose,  or  by  any  means, 
however  slight  or  trivial;  thus  rooms 
may  be  parted  by  a  partition ;  that  is 
said  to  be  separated  which  is  intended  to 
be  kept  permanently  separate,  or  which 
ought  not  to  be  joined ;  thus  fields  are 
aq>araied  by  hedges. 

Moat  or  the  ancient  writers  are  of  opinion  that 
Sicily  was  formerly  Joined  to  the  continent  in 
this  spot,  and  that  the  teparaUan  most  have 
'    by  some  violent  convnlskm  of  the 

BBTDOIia. 


Learn  from  this  hint,  let  this  Instmct  our  art, 
Thin  ti^wr  sticks  most  from  one  centre  part. 

Gat. 

With  regard  to  persons,  part  desig- 
nates the  actual  leaving  of  the  person ; 
itparaie  ia  used  in  general  for  that  which 
lessens  the  society;  the  former  ia  often 
casual,  temporary,  or  partial ;  the  latter 
is  positive  and  serious ;  the  parting  is 
momentary ;  the  Mparatkm  may  be  long- 
er or  shorter:  two  friends  part  in  the 
streets  after  a  casual  meeting ;  two  per- 
sons eeparaie  on  the  road  who  had  set 
out  to  travel  together:  men  and  their 
wives  often  part  without  coming  to  a 
,  positive  BeparaHan:  some  couples  are  aep- 
arated  from  each  other  in  every  respect 
but  that  of  being  directly  parted;  the 
moment  of  parting  between  friends  is 
often  more  painful  than  the  separation 
which  afterward  ensues. 

I  pray  let  me  retain  some  room,  though  never 
BO  little,  in  your  thoughts,  dniing  the  time  of  this 
our  separation.  Howell. 

The  prince  pnrsn'd  the  parting  deity 
With  words  like  these.  *VAh,  whither  do  yon  fly  ?" 
Unkind  and  cruel  to  deceive  year  son.   DaTOBN. 

TO  DIVIDE,  DISTRIBUTE,  SHARE. 

DIVIDE,  V.  To  divide,  separate.  DIS- 
TRIBUTE, in  Latin  distributus,  from  die- 
tribuo,  or  dis  and  trUmOy  signifies  to  be- 
stow apart.  SHARE,  from  the  word 
theory  and  the  German  scheeren,  signifies 
simply  to  cut. 

Ilie  act  of  dividing  does  not  extend 


beyond  the  thing  divided;  that  of  <fta 
tribnUing  and  sharing  comprehends  alsc 
the  purpose  of  the  action :  we  divide  ths 
thing ;  we  distribtUe  to  the  person :  we 
may  dividey  therefore,  without  distrUnU' 
ing;  or  we  may  divide  in  order  to  dis- 
trilnUe :  thus  we  divide  our  land  into  dis- 
tinct fields  for  our  private  convenience ; 
or  we  divide  a  sum  of  money  into  so 
many  parts,  in  order  to  disirilnUe  it 
among  a  given  number  of  persons:  on 
the  other  hand,  we  may  distribute  with- 
out dividing;  for  money,  books,  fruit, 
and  many  other  things  may  be  distrib' 
fUedy  which  require  no  division. 

Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prise, 

Or  both  divide  the  crown ; 
He  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies. 

She  drew  an  angel  down.  Dbtdbit. 

Two  urns  by  Jove's  high  throne  have  ever  stood, 
The  source  of  evil  one,  and  one  of  good ; 
From  thence  the  cap  of  mortal  man  he  fills 
Blessing}*  to  tliese,  to  those  distribuiss  iUs. 

Pora. 

To  share  is  to  make  into  parts,  the 
same  as  divide,  and  it  is  to  give  those 
parts  to  some  persons,  the  same  as  dis- 
tribute  ;  but  the  person  who  shares  takes 
a  part  himself ;  he  who  disiributet  gives 
it  all  to  others :  a  loaf  is  divided  in  or- 
der  to  be  eaten;  bread  is  distributed  in 
loaves  among  the  poor ;  the  loaf  is  shared 
by  a  poor  man  with  his  poorer  neighbor, 
or  the  profits  of  a  business  are  shm^  by 
the  partners. 

Providence  has  made  an  equal  dMribttUon 
of  natural  gifts,  whereof  each  creature  severally 
has  a  share.  L'EarmAiioB. 

Why  grieves  my  son?     Thy  angnish  let  me 

Reveal  the  cause,  and  trust  a  parent's  care. 

Pops. 

To  sihare  may  imply  either  to  give  or 
receive ;  to  distiHbute  implies  giving  only : 
we  share  our  own  with  another,  or  an- 
other shares  what  we  have*  but  we  dis- 
tribute our  own  to  others. 

We  render  yon  the  tenth  to  be  ta'en  forth 
Before  the  common  dietrUnMon,  at  your  choice. 
Shakspeare. 

They  will  be  so  much  the  more  careful  to  de- 
termine properly,  as  they  shall  (will)  be  obliged 
to  sKare  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  mas> 
ters.  Mblmotb's  LETTsas  op  i*uNX 

DOCILE,  TRACTABLE,  DUCTILE. 
DOCILE,  in  Latin  docilis,  from  doceOy 
to  teach,  is  the  Ijatin  term  for  ready  l^ 
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bt  taught  TRACTABLE,  from  traho, 
denotes  the  readiness  to  be  drawn.  One 
is  docile  as  a  scholar ;  one  is  tractable  as 
a  child  or  a  servant  Where  anything 
is  to  be  learned,  doeUily  is  necessary ; 
where  anything  is  to  be  done  at  the  call 
of  another,  tradability  is  required.  DUC- 
TILITY, from  duco,  to  lead,  signifies  apt- 
ness to  be  led,  and  is  applied  to  the  mind 
or  its  powers,  which  yield  readily  to  im- 
pressions. 

The  Persians  are  not  wholly  void  of  martial 
spirit ;  and  if  they  are  not  naturally  brave,  they 
are  at  least  extremely  docile^  and  might,  with 
proper  discipline,  he  made  excellent  soldiers. 

Sia  W.  Jones. 

The  people,  without  being  servile,  must  be 
traeUible,  Burke. 

The  will  was  then  (before  the  &11)  dwMU  and 
pliant  to  all  the  motions  of  right  reason.  South. 

Animals  may  be  said  to  be  docile  and 
traelahle  with  a  like  distinction ;  inani- 
mate objects,  as  metals,  etc.,  may  be 
dudile. 

Their  reindeer  form  their  riches;  these  their 

tents, 
Their  robes,  their  beds,  and  all  their  homely 

wealth, 
Supply  thehr  wholesome  Cue  and  cheerftil  cups ; 
Obsequious  at  their  call,  the  dociie  tribe  . 
Yield  to  the  sledge  their  necks.  Thomsov. 

They  (the  Arabian  horses)  sre  so  traetahle  and 
familiar  that  they  will  run  from  the  fleUls  to  the 
call  of  their  masters.  GoLDSHrra. 

The  ductile  wax  with  busy  hands  I  mould. 

Pope. 

DOCTRINE,  PRECEPT,  PRINCIPLE. 

DOCTRINE,  in  French  doctrine,  Latin 
docirina^  from  doeeo,  to  teacii,  signifies 
the  thing  taught;  PRECEPT,  from  the 
Latin  prcedpio,  the  thing  laid  down; 
PRINCIPLE,  in  French  principe,  Latin 
principium,  the  beginning  of  things,  that 
is,  their  first  or  original  component  parts. 

A  doctrine  requires  a  teacher;  a  pre- 
cepi  requires  a  superior  with  authority ;  a 
principle  requires  only  a  maintainer  or 
holder.  A  doctrine  is  always  framed  by 
some  one ;  a  precept  is  enjoined  or  laid 
down  by  some  one ;  a  principle  lies  in  the 
thing  itself.  A  doctrine  is  composed  of 
principles ;  ^precept  rests  upon  principlee 
or  doctrines.  Pythagoras  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  the  metempsychosis,  and  enjoined 
many  precepts  on  his  disciples  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  their  conduct,  particularly  that 
lliey  should  abstain  from  eating  animal 


food,  and  be  only  silent  hearers  for  the 
first  five  years  of  their  scholarship:  the 
former  of  these  rules  depended  upon  the 
preceding  doctrine  of  the  soul's  transmi- 
gration to  the  bodies  of  animals ;  the  lat- 
ter rested  on  that  simple  principle  of  cd- 
ucation,  the  entire  devotion  of  the  scholar 
to  the  master.  We  are  said  to  believe  iu 
doctrines;  to  obey  precepts  ;  to  imbibe  or 
hold  principles.  Doctrine  is  that  which 
constitutes  our  faith;  precepts  are  that 
which  directs  the  practice :  both  are  the 
subjects  of  rational  assent,  and  suited 
only  to  the  matured  understanding:  prin. 
ciples  are  often  admitted  without  exam- 
ination ;  and  imbibed  as  frequently  from 
observation  and  circumstances,  as  from 
any  direct  personal  efforts ;  children  as 
well  as  men  acquire  principles. 

This  seditious,  unconstitutional  doctrine  of 
electing  kings  is  now  publicly  taught,  avowed, 
and  printed.  Bubkb. 

Pythagoras's  first  rule  directs  us  to  worship 
the  gods,  as  is  ordained  by  law,  for  that  is  the 
most  natural  interpretation  of  the  preeept 

ADtWOV. 

If  the  principles  of  the  revolution  of  1688  are 
anywhere  to  be  found,  it  is  in  the  Statute  called 
the  "  Declaration  of  Rights."  Buskjb. 

DOCTRINE,  DOGMA,  TENET. 

A  DOCTRINE  originates  with  an  indi- 
vidual. DOGMA,  from  the  Greek  Soyfia 
and  doKiuty  to  think,  signifies  something 
thought,  admitted,  or  taken  for  granted; 
this  lies  with  a  body  or  number  of  indi- 
viduals. TENET,  from  the  Latin  teneo, 
to  hold  or  maintain,  signifies  the  thing 
held  or  maintained,  and  is  a  species  of  ' 
principle  {v.  Doctrine)  specifically  main- 
tained in  matters  of  opinion  by  persons 
in  general.  A  doctrine  rests  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  individual  by  whom  it  is 
framed ;  the  dogma  on  the  authority  of 
the  body  by  whom  it  is  maintained;  a 
tenet  rests  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits. 
Many  of  the  doctrines  of  our  blessed  Sav- 
iour are  held  by  faith  in  him;  they  are 
subjects  of  persuasion  by  the  exercise  of 
our  rational  powers ;  the  dogmas  of  the 
Romish  Church  are  admitted  by  none  but 
such  as  admit  its  authority:  every  sect 
has  its  peculiar  facets. 

Unpractised  he  to  tawn  or  seek  for  powY 
By  doctrines  fashion 'd  to  the  varying  hour ; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  leam'd  to  prize. 
More  skiird  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
GoLMKnn 
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There  are  in  England  abnndanoe  of  men  who 
tolerate  fn  the  true  epirlt  of  toleration.  They 
think  the  dofftnas  of  religion,  though  in  difllnr- 
ent  degrees,  are  all  of  moment,  and  that  among 
them  there  is.  as  among  all  things  of  value,  a 
Just  ground  of  preference.  BuaKS. 

One  of  the  puritanical  tentU  was  the  illegality 
of  all  games  of  chance.  JoHmow. 

TO  DOUBT,  QUESTION. 

DOUBT,  in  French  douter,  Latin  dtibiio, 
from  dubiuB  and  duOy  two,  signifies  to  have 
two  opinions.  QUESTION,  m  Latin  qudss- 
tioy  from  qwero^  to  inquire,  signifies  to 
make  a  question. 

Both  these  terms  express  the  act  of 
the  mind  in  staying  its  decision.  Doubt 
lies  altogether  in  the  mind ;  it  is  a  less 
active  feeling  than  question:  by  the  for. 
mer  we  merely  su<ipend  decision ;  by  the 
latter  we  actually  d'^mand  proofs  in  order 
to  assist  us  in  deciding.  We  may  doubt 
m  silence :  we  cannot  queUum  without  ex- 
pressing it,  directly  or  indirectly.  He  who 
suggests  dotdft*  does  it  with  caution :  he 
who  makes  a  quation  throws  in  difficul- 
ties with  a  degree  of  confidence.  Doubtt 
insinuate  themselves  into  the  mind  of- 
ten times  involuntarily  on  the  part  of  the 
doubter;  questiont  are  always  made  with 
an  express  design.  We  doubt  in  matters 
of  general  interest,  on  abstruse  as  well  as 
common  subjects :  we  question  mostly  in 
ordinary  matters  that  are  of  a  personal 
interest :  we  doubt  the  truth  of  a  position ; 
we  quedion  the  veracity  of  an  author.  The 
existence  of  mermaids  was  doubted  for  a 
great  length  of  time ;  but  the  testimony 
of  creditable  persons  who  have  lately  seen 
them  ought  now  to  put  it  out  of  all  doubt. 
When  the  practicability  of  any  plan  is 
questioned,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  any 
farther  into  its  merits. 

For  my  part,  I  think  the  heing  of  a  God  Is  so 
Httle  to  be  doubted,  that  I  think  it  is  almost  the 
only  truth  we  are  sure  of.  Addison. 

Onr  business  In  the  field  of  fight 
Is  not  to  question^  but  to  prove  onr  might. 

POPB. 

The  doubt  is  frequently  confined  to 
the  individual;  the  question  frequently 
respects  others.  We  doubt  whether  we 
shall  be  able  to  succeed;  we  question 
another*s  right  to  interfere:  we  doubt 
whether  a  thing  will  answer  the  end  pro- 
posed ;  we  question  the  ntility  of  any  one 
making  the  attempt     There  are  many 


doubtful  cases  in  medicine,  where  Uhs 
physician  is  at  a  loss  to  decide;  thercj 
are  many  questionable  measures  proposed 
by  those  who  are  in  or  out  of  power 
which  demand  consideration.  A  dispo^ 
sition  to  doubt  everything  is  more  inlmi- 
cal  to  the  cause  of  truth  than  the  readi- 
ness  to  believe  everything ;  a  disposition 
to  qttestum  whatever  is  said  or  done  by 
others  is  much  more  calculated  to  give 
offence  than  to  prevent  deception. 

VUe  shrubs  are  shorn  for  browse;  lowMng 

height 
Of  unctuous  trees  are  torches  for  the  night ; 
And  shall  we  doubt  (indulging  easy  sloth) 
To  sow,  to  set,  and  to  reform  &eir  growth  ? 

Detdbii, 
Ton  know  me  well,  and  herein  spend  but  time 
To  wind  about  my  lore  with  drcvmstaDce, 
And  out  of  doubt  yon  do  me  now  more  wnmg, 
In  making  question  of  my  uttermost, 
Than  if  you  had  made  waste  of  all  I  have. 

SBASanABB. 

DOUBT,  8U8PEN8B. 

DOUBT  respects  that  which  we  should 
believe ;  SUSPENSE  that  which  we  wish 
to  know  or  aaoertain.  We  are  in  douU 
for  the  want  of  evidence ;  we  are  in  sus- 
pense for  the  want  of  certainty.  JXnibt 
interrupts  our  progress  in  the  attainment 
of  truth ;  suspense  impedes  us  in  the  at- 
tainment of  our  objects:  the  former  is 
connected  principally  with  the  under- 
standing ;  the  latter  acts  altogether  upon 
the  hopes.  We  have  our  wubts  about 
things  that  have  no  regard  to  time ;  we 
are  in  swpense  about  what  is  to  happen 
in  future.  Those  are  the  least  inclined 
to  doubt  who  have  the  most  thorough 
knowledge  of  a  subject;  those  are  the 
least  exposed  to  the  unpleasant  feeling 
of  suspense  who  confine  their  wishes  to 
the  present 

Gold  is  a  wonderftil  dearer  of  the  understand- 
ing ;  it  dissipates  every  doubt  and  scrople  in  an 
instant.  Asdison. 

The  bundle  of  hay  on  either  side  striking  his 
(the  ass's)  sight  and  smell  in  the  same  proportion, 
would  keep  him  in  perpetual  suepense. 

Addisok. 

DOUBTFUL,  DUBIOUS,  UNCERTAIN, 
PRECARIOUS. 

The  doubtful  admits  of  doubt  (v. 
Doubty  suspense)',  the  DUBIOUS  creates 
doubt  or  suspense.  The  doubtfid  is  said 
of  things  in  which  we  are  required  to 
have  an  opinion;   the  dubious  respects 
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events  and  things  that  most  speak  for 
themselves.  In  doubtful  cases  it  is  ad- 
visable for  a  judge  to  lean  to  the  side  of 
mercy;  while  the  issue  of  a  contest  is 
dubiouiy  all  judgment  of  the  parties,  or  of 
the  case,  must  be  carefully  avoided. 

The  Greeks  with  sUrin  Tiepolemvs  retir'd. 
Whose  fall  Ulyiaet  Ttow*d  with  fury  ftr'd: 
Doubtful  if  Jove'i  greet  aon  he  should  pursue. 
Or  pour  his  yengeanoe  on  the  Licien  crew. 

POPB. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  room  is  to  he  a  side- 
tahle  for  persons  of  great  iSune,  hut  dubi4m9 
existence,  such  as  Hercules,  Theseus,  .£neas, 
Achilles,  Hector,  and  others.  Swirr. 

Dovhtful  and  <hibiom  have  always  a 
relation  to  the  person  forming  the  opin- 
ion on  the  subject  in  question;  UN- 
CERTAIN and  PRECARIOUS  are  epi- 
thets which  designate  the  qualities  of  the 
things  themselves.  Whatever  is  WMer- 
iam  mav  from  that  very  circumstance  be 
daubtfui  or  dubkm  to  those  who  attempt 
to  determine  upon  them ;  but  they  may 
be  designated  for  their  tmcerimnbf  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  opinions  which  they 
may  give  rise  to.  A  person's  coming  may 
be  dbubtful  or  unceriam;  the  length  of 
his  stay  is  oftener  described  as  uncertain 
\\itxi  9Adoybtful.  The  d(>tf6f/W  is  opposed 
to  that  on  which  we  form  a  positive  con- 
clusion, the  uiusertam,  to  that  which  is 
definite  or  prescribed.  The  efficacy  of 
any  medicine  is  doubtful;  the  manner  of 
its  operation  may  be  uncertain.  While 
oor  knowledge  is  limited,  we  must  expect 
to  meet  with  many  things  that  are  doiubt- 
ful;  as  everything  in  the  world  is  ex- 
posed to  change,  and  all  that  is  future  is 
entirely  above  our  control,  we  must  natu- 
rally expect  to  find  everything  uncertain 
but  what  we  see  passing  before  us. 

I  am  pleased  with  a  firame  of  four  lights,  doubt' 
ful  whether  the  few  pines  it  contains  will  ever 
be  worth  a  fiuthlng.  Cowpkb. 

Near  old  Antandros,  and  at  Ida's  foot, 
The  timber  of  the  sacred  grove  we  cut; 
And  Imild  our  fleet,  uneeriain  yet  to  And 
What  place  tlie  gods  for  our  repose  aaatenU 

DlTDBN. 

PRECARIOUS,  from  the  Latin  pre^ 
ooritM  and  preeor,  to  pray,  signifies  grant- 
ed to  entreaty,  depending  on  the  will  or 
humor  of  another,  whence  it  is  applica- 
ble to  whatever  is  obtained  from  others. 
Preearioua  is  the  highest  species  of  un- 
MTtetfity,  applied  to  such  things  as  de- 


pend on  future  casualties  in  oppoBitum  ti 
that  which  is  fixed  and  determined  by  de- 
sign. The  weather  is  uncertain  ;  the  sub- 
sistence of  a  person  who  has  no  stated  in- 
come or  source  of  living  must  be  preet^ 
rums.  It  is  uncertain  what  day  a  thing 
may  take  place,  until  it  is  determined; 
there  is  nothing  more  precarioue  than 
what  depends  upon  the  favors  of  princes 

The  ftvquent  disappointments  incident  to  hunt 
ing  induced  men  to  establish  a  permanent  prop- 
erty in  their  flocks  and  lierds,  in  order  to  sn» 
tain  themseWes  in  a  less  precarious  manner. 

BLACXSTOia. 

TO  DRAW,  DRAG,  HAUL,  OR  HALB, 
PULL,  PLUCK,  TUG. 

DRAW  comes  from  the  Latin  traho^ 
to  draw,  and  the  Greek  Spatrvi^t  to  lay 
hold  of.  DRAG  is  a  variation  of  draw. 
HAUL  or  HALE  answers  to  the  Greek 
cXcw,  to  draw.  PULL  is,  in  aU  proba- 
bility, connected  with  peUo^  to  drive  or 
thrust  PLUCK  is  m  the  German 
pfuehen,  etc ;  and  TUG  answers  to  the 
German  nehetiy  to  pull  or  draw. 

Draw  expresses  here  the  idea  common 
to  the  three  first  terms,  namely,  of  put- 
ting  a  body  in  motion  from  behind  one't 
self  or  toward  one*s  self ;  to  draff  is  to 
draw  a  thing  with  violence,  or  to  draw 
that  which  makes  resistance ;  to  haul  is 
to  draff  it  with  still  greater  riolence. 
We  draw  a  cart ;  we  draff  a  body  along 
the  ground ;  or  haul  a  vessel  to  the  shore. 
To  pull  signifies  only  an  eifort  to  thaw 
without  the  idea  of  motion :  horses  puH 
very  long  sometimes  before  they  can 
draw  a  heavily  laden  cart  uphill  To 
pluck  is  to  pull  with  a  sudden  twitch, 
in  order  to  separate;  thus  feathers  are 
plucked  from  animals.  To  fu^  is  to  puU 
with  violence ;  thus  men  tuff  at  the  oar. 

Furious  he  said,  and  tow*rd  the  Grecian  crew 
(Seis*d  by  the  crest)  the  unhappy  warrior  drew  ; 
Struggling  he  followed,  while  th'  embrolder'd 

thong 
That  ty'd  his  helmet  drofffd  the  cUef  along. 

POPI. 

Some  hoisting  levers,  some  the  wheels  prepaie. 
And  fiuten  to  the  horse's  feet :  the  rest 
With  cables  haul  along  the  unwieldy  beast 

DRTDm. 

Two  magnets  are  placed,  one  of  them  in  the 
roof  and  the  other  in  the  floor  of  Mohanuned's 
bnrying-place  at  Mecca,  and  putt  the  impostor's 
iron  coflln  with  such  an  equal  attraction,  that  it 
luwgs  in  tlie  air  between  both  of  tliem. 
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Bm  eblldrea  foUow'd  with  endearing  wile, 
And  phtelfd  his  gown  to  share  the  good  man's 

"'  GOLPSMXTH. 


Clear'd  as  I  thought,  and  ftilly  flx'd  at  length 
To  learn  the  cause,  I  tugged  with  all  my  strength. 

Dbtdxn. 

In  the  moral  application  of  the  words 
we  may  be  isaid  to  be  drawn  by  anything 
which  can  act  on  the  mind  to  bring  ub 
near  to  an  object ;  we  are  dragged  only 
by  means  of  force;  we  puU  a  thine  to- 
ward U8  by  a  direct  effort.  To  hmd^ 
phtek^  and  tug  are  seldom  used  but  m 
the  physical  application. 

Hither  we  saiVd,  a  voluntary  throng. 
To  avenge  a  private,  not  a  public  wrong; 
What  else  to  Troy  the  assembled  nations  dratog^ 
But  thine— ungrateful  I  and  thy  brother's  cause. 

Pora. 
Tie  long  since  I  for  my  celestial  wife, 
Loath'd  by  the  gods,  have  dragg'd  a  lingering 
life.  Pops. 

Hear  tbds,  remember,  and  our  fhry  dread. 
Nor  piitf  th*  unwilling  vengeance  on  thy  head. 

POPB. 

VBMAU,  RBVERIE. 

DREAM,  in  Dutch  drom,  etc.,  in  the 
Celtic  drem,  a  sight,  is  connected  with 
the  Greek  dpafia^  a  fable,  and  the  word 
room,  signifying  to  wander,  in  Hebrew 
rom,  to  be  agitated.  REVERIE,  in 
French  reverie^  like  the  English  ravBy  and 
the  Latin  raides,  madness,  signifies  that 
which  is  wandering  or  incoherent 

Dreams  and  reueriee  are  alike  opposed 
to  the  reality,  and  have  their  origin  in 
the  imagination;  but  the  former  com- 
monly passes  in  sleep,  and  the  latter 
when  awake:  the  dream  may  and  does 
commonly  arise  when  the  imagination  is 
in  a  sound  state ;  the  reverie  is  the  fruit 
of  a  heated  imagination :  dreams  come  in 
the  course  of  nature;  reveries  are  the 
consequence  of  a  peculiar  ferment. 

When  the  term  dream  is  applied  to 
the  act  of  one  that  is  awake,  it  admits  of 
another  distinction  from  reverie.  They 
both  designate  what  is  confounded,  but 
the  dream  is  less  extravagant  than  the 
reverie.  Ambitious  men  please  them- 
selves with  dreams  of  future  greatness ; 
enthusiasts  debase  the  purity  of  the 
Christian  religion  by  blending  their  own 
wild  reveries  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel.  He  who  indulges  himself  in  idle 
dreams  lays  up  a  store  of  disappointment 
for  himself  when  he  recovers  his  recol- 
Uction,  and  finds  that  it  is  nothing  but  a 


dream:  a  love  of  singularity  operating 
on  an  ardent  mind  will  too  often  lead 
men  to  indulge  in  strange  reveries. 

Gay's  friends  persuaded  him  to  sell  his  share 
of  South-sea  stock,  but  he  dreamed  of  dignity 
and  splendor,  and  could  not  bear  to  obstruct  his 
own  fortune.  Johkson. 

I  continued  to  sit  motionless  with  my  eyes  fix- 
ed upon  the  curtain  some  moments  after  it  Ibll. 
When  I  was  roused  from  my  reverie  I  found 
myself  almost  alone.  Hawxxbworth. 

DREGS,  SEDIMENT,  DROfiS,  SCUM, 
BEFU8B. 

DREGS,  like  the  German  dreek,  dirt, 
signifies  the  dirty  part  which  separates 
from  a  liquor.  SEDIMENT,  from  sedeo^ 
to  sit,  signifies  that  which  settles  at  the 
bottom.  DROSS  is  probably  but  a  va- 
riation  of  dregs,  SCUM,  in  the  German 
sehaium^  signifies  the  same  as  foam  or 
froth.  REFUSE  literally  that  which  is 
refused  or  thrown  away. 

All  these  terms  designate  the  worth, 
less  part  of  any  body ;  but  dregs  is  taken 
in  a  worse  sense  ^han  sedimeni:  for  the 
dregs  is  that  which  is  altogether  of  no 
value;  but  the  sediment  may  sometimes 
form  a  necessary  part  of  the  body.  The 
dregs  are  mostly  a  sedimerU  in  liquors, 
but  many  things  are  a  sedimetU  which 
are  not  dregs.  After  the  dregs  are  taken 
away,  there  will  frequently  remain  a  sedi- 
ment; the  dregs  are  commonly  the  cor- 
rupt part  which  separates  from  com- 
pound liquids,  as  wine  or  beer ;  the  sedl- 
ment  consists  of  the  heavy  particles  which 
belong  to  all  simple  liquids,  not  except- 
ing water  itself.  The  dregs  and  sedimeni 
separate  of  themselves,  but  the  semn  and 
dross  are  forced  out  by  a  process;  the 
former  from  liquids,  and  the  latter  from 
solid  bodies  rendered  liquid  or  otherwise. 
Dross  is  applied  to  solid  bodies  in  the 
same  sense  as  scum^  being  that  which  re- 
mains after  the  purifying ;  as  the  <froM 
of  com  after  threshing  and  cleaning. 
Befusey  as  its  derivation  implies,  is  al- 
ways said  of  that  which  Is  intentionally 
separated  to  be  thrown  away,  and  agrees 
with  the  former  terms  only  inasmuch  as 
they  express  what  is  worthless.  With 
this  distinction  they  are  figuratively  ap- 
plied to  moral  objecta 

Epitomes  of  history  are  the  'corruptions  and 
moths  that  have  fretted  and  corroded 
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■oond  and  excellent  bodies  of  historjr  end  re- 
duced them  to  beae  and  nnprofltabto  dreffs. 

Baoov. 

For  it  is  not  bare  agitation,  but  the  s^dim^nt 
at  the  bottom  that  troubles  and  defUea  the  water. 

South. 

For  the  composition,  too,  I  admit  the  Algerine 
community  resemble  that  of  France,  being  form- 
ed out  of  the  very  toum^  scandal,  disgrace,  and 
pest  of  the  Turkish  Asia.  Bniuu. 

Kow  cast  your  eyes  aronnd,  while  I  dissolve 
The  mist  and  Aim  that  mortal  eyes  involve ; 
Purge  from  your  sight  the  droM^  and  make  you 

see 
The  shape  of  each  avenging  deity.         Dbtdbn. 
Next  of  his  men  and  ships  he  makes  review, 
Draws  out  the  best  and  ablest  of  the  crew  ; 
Down  with  the  Cslling  stream  the  refuse  run 
To  raise  with  Joyftil  news  his  drooping  son. 

Dbtdbn. 

DULL,  GLOOMY,  8AD,  DISMAL. 

DULLf  in  the  low  Gemutn  dull,  high 
German  ioUj  mad,  Welsh  M,  did,  foolish, 
etc.,  denotes  properlj  a  defect  in  the  in- 
tellect. GLOOMY  is  connected  with  the 
German ^/iomm,  signifying  the  same  as  tar- 
nished. SAD  is  probably  connected  with 
sedate  and  settled,  signifymg  as  much  as 
sedate  sorrow.  DISMAL,  compounded  of 
eUs  and  mal  or  maliu,  signifies  very  evil. 

When  applied  to  natural  objects,  duU 
and  gloomy  denote  the  want  of  necessa- 
ry light  or  life :  in  this  sense  metals  are 
more  or  less  duU  according  as  they  are 
stained  with  dirt:  the  weather  is  either 
duU  or  gloomy  in  different  degrees ;  that 
is,  duU  when  the  sun  is  obscured  by 
clouds,  and  gloomy  when  the  atmosphere 
is  darkened  by  fogs  or  thick  clouds. 
Diimal  denotes  not  merely  the  want  of 
that  which  is  necessary,  but  also  the 
presence  of  that  which  is  repugnant  to 
the  senses :  as  a  glare  of  light  or  a  sound 
may  be  dmnal.  A  room  is  dull,  gloomy, 
or  dismal,  according  to  circumstances : 
it  is  dull  if  the  usual  quantity  of  light 
and  sound  bo  wanting;  it  is  gloomy  if 
the  darkness  and  stillness  be  very  con- 
siderable; it  is  dwnal  if  it  have  only 
light  enough  to  show  its  wretchedness; 
in  this  sense  a  dungeon  is  a  dismal  abode. 
Sad  is  not  applied  so  much  to  sensible  as 
moral  objects,  in  which  sense  the  dis- 
tressing events  of  human  life,  as  the  loss 
of  a  parent  or  a  child,  is  justly  denomi- 
nated tad. 

While  man  is  a  retainer  to  the  elements  and  a 
M^oumer  Is  the  body,  it  must  be  content  to  sub- 


mit Its  own  quickness  and  spirituality  to  the 
dulneM  of  its  vehicle.  Socth. 

Achilles'  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direftU  spring 
Of  woes  unnumber'd,  heav'nly  goddess,  sing  I 
That  wrath   which  hurl'd  to  Pluto's  gloomiff 

reign 
The  souls  of  mighty  chieb  untimely  slain. 

POPB. 

For  nine  long  nights,  through  all  the  dusky  air 
The  pyre's  thick  flaming  shot  a  dismal  glare. 

POPB. 

Henry  II.  of  France,  by  a  splinter  unhappily 
thrust  into  his  eye  at  a  solemn  Justing,  was  sent 
out  of  the  world  by  a  »ad  but  very  aoeidental 

South. 


In  regard  to  the  frame  of  mmd  which 
is  designated  by  these  terms,  it  will  be 
easily  perceived  from  the  above  explana- 
tion. As  slight  circumstances  produce 
d^ness,  any  change,  however  small,  in 
the  usual  flow  of  spirits  may  be  termed 
dvU,  Oloom  weighs  heavy  on  the  mind, 
and  gives  a  turn  to  the  reflections  and 
the  imagination :  desponding  thoughts  of 
futurity  will  spread  a  gloom  over  every 
other  object.  Sad  indicates  a  wounded 
state  of  the  heart,  feelings  of  unmixed 
pain. 

A  man 
So  dtiU,  so  dead  In  look,  so  woe-begone. 

SflAXarBABB. 

Neglect  spreads  gloominess  upon  their  humor, 
and  makes  them  grow  sullen  and  onconversible. 

COLUBB. 

Six  brave  companions  from  each  ship  we  lost ; 
With  sails  ouUpread  we  fly  the  unequal  strife, 
Sad  for  their  loss,  but  Joyful  of  our  life.    Pbiob. 

DURABLE,  LASTING,  PERMANEZTT. 

DURABLE  is  said  of  things  that  are 
intended  to  remain  a  shorter  time  than 
that  which  is  LASTING ;  and  PERMA- 
NENT  expresses  less  than  durable.  Du- 
rable, from  the  Latin  durus,  hard,  re- 
spects the  texture  of  bodies,  and  marks 
their  capacity  to  hold  out ;  lasting,  from 
the  verb  to  last  or  the  adjective  ux^,  sig- 
nifies to  remain  the  last  or  longest,  and 
is  applicable  only  to  that  which  is  sup- 
posed of  the  longest  duration.  Perma- 
nent, from  the  Latin  permaneo,  signifies 
remaining  to  the  end. 

Durable  is  naturally  said  of  material 
substances ;  and  lasting  of  those  which 
are  spiritual ;  although  in  ordinary  dis- 
course sometimes  they  exchange  offices : 
permanent  applies  more  to  the  affairs 
of  men.  That  which  perishes  quickly  is 
not  durable;  that  which  ceases  quickly 
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h  not  lasting;  that  which  is  onlj  for  a 
time  is  not  permanent.  Stone  is  more 
durable  than  iron,  and  iron  than  wood: 
in  the  feudal  times  animosities  between 
families  used  to  be  Uuiing;  a  clerk  has 
not  a  permanent  situation  in  an  office. 

If  writings  be  thai  durable^  and  may  pass 
from  Age  to  Age,  tbrongh  the  whole  course  of 
time,  how  carefUl  should  an  author  be  of  not 
committing  anything  to  print  that  may  corrupt 

Addisoii. 


I  must  desta^  my  lUr  readers  to  give  a  proper 
direction  to  their  being  admired;  in  order  to 
which  they  must  endeavor  to  make  themselves 
the  objects  of  a  reasonable  and  tasting  admira- 
tion. ASDISON. 

Land  comprehends  all  things  in  law  of  a  pet' 
mansfil,  sabstantial  nature.  Blackstonx. 

DURABLE,  CONSTANT. 

DURABILITY  (t^.  DurabU)  lies  in  the 
thing.  CONSTANCY  (r.  Consta^icy)  lies 
in  the  person.  What  is  durable  is  so 
from  its  inherent  property ;  what  is  con- 
stant  is  so  by  the  power  of  the  mind.  No 
durable  connections  can  be  formed  where 
avarioe  or  lust  prevails. 

Some  states  have  suddenly  emerged,  and  even 
in  the  depths  of  their  calamity  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  towering  and  dtiratfle  greatness. 

BURKB. 

Since  we  cannot  promise  ourselves  conetant 
health,  let  as  endeavor  at  such  a  temper  as  may 
be  cor  best  support  tn  the  decay  of  it.     Stsslb. 

DURATION,  TIME. 

In  the  philosophical  sense,  according 
to  Mr.  Locke,  TIME  is  that  mode  of  Dt^ 
BATION  which  is  formed  in  the  mind 
by  its  own  power  of  obserring  and  meas- 
uring the  passing  objects.  In  the  vulgar 
sense,  in  which  duration  is  synonymous 
with  time,  it  stands  for  the  time  of  dura- 
tioUj  and  is  more  particularly  applicable 
to  the  objects  which  are  said  to  last; 
time  being  employed  in  general  for  what- 
ever passes  in  the  world. 

Duration  comprehends  the  beginning 
and  end  of  any  portion  of  tinie^  that  is, 
the  how  long  of  a  thing ;  time  is  employ- 
ed more  frequently  for  the  particular  por- 
tion itself,  namely,  the  time  when :  we 
mark  the  duration  of  a  sound  from  the 
time  of  its  commencement  to  the  time 
that  it  ceases ;  the  duration  of  a  prince's 
reign  is  an  object  of  particular  con- 
cern to  his  subjects  if  he  be  either  very 
good  or  the  reverse ;  the  time  in  which 
he  reigns   is  marked  by  extraordinary 


events :  the  historian  computes  the  du^ 
ration  of  reigns  and  of  events  in  order 
to  determine  the  antiquity  of  a  nation; 
he  fixes  the  exact  time  when  each  person 
begins  to  reign  and  when  he  dies,  in  or- 
der  to  determme  the  number  of  years 
that  each  reigned. 

I  think  another  probable  conjecture  (respect- 
ing; the  soul's  immortality)  may  be  raised  from 
our  appetite  to  duration  itself.  Steelb. 

The  Ume  of  the  fool  is  long  because  he  does 
not  know  what  to  do  with  it;  that  of  the  wise 
roan,  because  he  distinguishes  every  moment  of 
it  with  usefhl  or  amusing  thoughts.      Adoisom. 

DUTIFUL,  OBEDIENT,  RESFEGTTUL. 

DUTIFUL  signifies  full  of  a  sense  of 
duty  or  full  of  what  belongs  to  duty. 
OBEDIENT  signifies  ready  to  obey. 
RESPECTFUL  signifies  literally  full  of 
respect 

The  obedient  and  reepectful  are  but 
modes  of  the  dutiful:  we  may  be  dutiful 
without  being  either  obedient  or  respect- 
ful;  but  we  are  so  far  dutiful  as  we  are 
either  obedient  or  respectful.  Duty  de- 
notes what  is  due  from  one  being  to  an- 
other: it  is  faidependent  of  all  circum- 
stances: obedience  and  respect  are  rela- 
tive duHes  depending  upon  the  character 
and  station  of  individuals :  as  we  owe  to 
no  one  so  much  as  to  our  parents,  we  are 
said  to  be  dutiful  to  no  earthly  being  be- 
sides ;  and  in  order  to  deserve  the  name 
of  dutiful^  a  child,  during  the  period  of 
his  childhood,  ought  to  make  a  parent's 
will  to  be  his  law,  and  at  no  future  peri- 
od ought  that  will  ever  to  be  an  object 
of  indifference:  we  may  be  obedient  and 
respectful  to  others  besides  our  parents, 
although  to  them  obedience  and  remeet 
are  in  the  highest  degree. and  in  the  nrst 
case  due;  yet  servants  are  enjoined  to 
be  obedient  to  their  masters,  wives  to 
their  husbands,  and  subjects  to  their 
king.  Respectful  is  a  term  of  still  great- 
er latitude  than  either ;  for  as  the  char- 
acters of  men  as  much  as  their  stations 
demand  respect^  there  is  a  respectful  de- 
portment due  toward  every  supenor. 

For  one  cruel  parent  we  meet  with  a  thousand 
undutiful  children.  Addison. 

The  obedience  of  children  to  their  parents  is 
the  basis  of  all  government,  and  set  forth  as  the 
measure  of  that  obedience  which  we  owe  to 
those  whom  Providence  has  placed  over  us. 

ADDisoir. 

Let  your  behavior  toward  your  ■npcriort  lo 
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dknttf ,  affe,  le«niing,  or  any  dlstlivaiilied  ez' 
ceikiice,  te  fUl  of  rttpeei  and  deference. 

Eau.  or  Chatium, 

DUTY,  OBUOATION. 

DUTY,  as  we  see  in  the  preceding 
section,  consists  altogether  of  what  is 
right  or  due  from  one  being  to  another. 
OBLIGATION,  from  the  Latin  obliffo, 
to  bind,  signifies  the  bond  or  necessity 
^hich  lies  in  the  thing. 

All  <htty  depends  upon  moral  obliffo- 
Hon  which  subsists  between  man  and 
man,  or  man  and  his  Maker ;  in  this  ab- 
stract sense,  therefore,  there  can  be  no 
duty  without  a  previous  Migaiumy  and 
where  there  is  an  obliff<iHon  it  inrolves  a 
duty;  but  in  the  vulgar  acceptation,  duty 
is  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  men  m 
their  various  relations;  Migation  only 
to  particular  circumstances  or  modes  of 
action:  we  have  duiia  to  perform  as 
parents  and  children,  as  husbands  and 
wives,  as  rulers  and  subjects,  as  neigh- 
bors and  citizens:  the  debtor  is  under 
an  obligation  to  discharge  a  debt ;  and  he 
who  has  promised  is  under  an  obligation 
to  fulfil  his  promise:  a  conscientious 
man,  therefore,  never  loses  sight  of  the 
oUigatiom  which  he  has  at  different 
times  to  discharge.  The  duty  is  not  so 
peremptoi7  as  the  obligation;  the  obliga- 
tion is  not  BO  lasting  as  the  duty:  our 
affections  impel  us  to  the  discharge  of 
duty;  interest  or  necessity  impels  us  to 
the  discharge  of  an  obligation:  it  may 
therefore  sometimes  happen  that  the 
man  whom  a  sense  of  duty  cannot  actu- 
ate to  do  that  which  is  righv,  will  not 
be  able  to  withstand  the  obligation  under 
which  he  has  laid  himself. 

The  ways  of  Heav'n,  Jadg*d  by  a  private  breast, 
Is  often  what's  our  private  interest, 
And  therefore  those  who  would  thiU  will  obey, 
Without  their  interest  most  their  duty  vrtitfti. 

DaTDBH. 

No  man  can  be  under  an  obligaHon  to  believe 
anything  who  hath  not  suiBcient  means  whereby 
be  may  be  assured  that  such  a  thing  is  true. 

TiLLonoif. 


E. 

EAGER,  EARNEST,  SERIOUS. 
EAGER,  V.  Avidify.    EARNEST  most 
probably  comet  fron  tlie  thing  eamett, 


in  Saxon  thomeit,  a  pledge,  or  token  of  « 
person's  real  intentions,  whence  the  word 
has  been  employed  to  qualify  the  state 
of  any  one*s  mind,  as  settled  or  fixed. 
SERIOUS,  in  Latin  Mrttw,  or  tine  rigu, 
signifies  without  laughter. 

£tMger  is  used  to  qualify  the  desires  or 
passions ;  eammt  to  qualify  the  wishes  ot 
sentiments ;  the  former  has  either  a  phys- 
ical or  moral  application,  the  latter  alto- 
gether a  moral  application:  a  child  is 
eager  to  get  a  playUiing ;  a  hungry  per- 
son is  eager  to  get  food ;  a  covetous  man 
is  eager  to  seize  whatever  comes  within 
his  grasp :  a  person  is  eameit  in  solicita- 
tion; earnest  in  exhortation;  earned  in 
devotion.  Eagemen  is  mostly  faulty ;  it 
cannot  be  too  early  restrained  in  chil- 
dren. 

With  Joy  the  ambitious  youth  his  mother  heard, 
And,  eager  tat  the  Journey,  soon  prepar'd. 

Dbthbi. 

Whence  this  term  is  with  particular 
propriety  applied  to  brutes. 

The  panting  steeds  impatient  Airy  breathe. 
But  snort  and  tremble  at  the  golf  beneath ; 
Eager  thev  view'd  the  prospect  dark  and  deep. 
Vast  was  the  leap,  and  headlong  hung  the  steep. 

Fori. 

Eamednaa  is  always  taken  in  the 
good  sense  for  the  inward  conviction  of 
the  nund,  accompanied  with  the  warmth 
of  the  heart  in  a  good  cause. 

Then  even  superior  to  ambition,  we 

With  Mtmesf  eye  anticipate  those  scenes 

Of  happiness  and  wonder.  Thombov. 

A  person  is  said  to  be  eanusf,  or  in 
eamett ;  a  person  or  thing  is  said  to 
be  eerioue:  the  former  characterizes  the 
temper  of  the  mind,  the  latter  character- 
izes the  object  itself.  In  regard  to  per- 
sons, in  which  alone  they  are  to  be  com- 
pared, earrust  expresses  more  than  terU 
one;  the  former  is  opposed  to  lukewarm- 
ness,  the  latter  to  unconcemedness :  we 
are  eamal  as  to  our  wishes  or  our  per- 
suasions;  we  are  eerious  as  to  our  inten- 
tions :  the  eameetnen  with  which  we  ad- 
dress another  depends  upon  the  force 
of  our  conviction;  the  eerununaiB  with 
which  we  address  them  depends  upon 
our  sincerity,  and  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject: the  preacher  eametily  exhorts  his 
hearers  to  ky  aside  their  sins ;  he  eeri- 
oudy  admonishes  those  who  are  guilty  of 
irrcguUiritiea. 
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Bm  wtAdh  pnTBlli  in  dm  tort  la  thereby  made 
the  more  attenttTe  to  hear,  and  he  which  hear- 
eth  the  more  eams9$  to  prmy,  for  the  time  which 
we  bestow  as  well  in  the  one  as  the  other. 

HOOKZB. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  sit  down  to  the  9eriotu 
perasal  of  Vixi;fl*B  works,  but  a  man  shall  rise 
more  disposed  to  ?irtne  and  goodness.     Walsh. 

BARNBST,  PLEDGE. 

In  the  proper  seiiBe,  the  EARNEST  (v. 
Ec^er)  is  given  as  a  token  of  our  being 
in  eamat  in  the  promise  we  have  made ; 
the  PLEDGE,  m  all  probability  from  piU 
eoy  to  fold  or  implicate,  signifies  a  securi- 
ty by  which  we  are  engaged  to  indemni- 
fy for  a  loss.  The  earnest  has  recard  to 
the  confidence  inspired ;  the  plet^  has 
regard  to  the  bond  or  tie  produced :  when 
a  contract  is  only  verbally  formed,  it  is 
usual  to  give  eamett;  whenever  money  is 
advanced,  it  is  common  to  give  a  pUdffe, 

In  the  figurative  application  the  terms 
bear  the  same  analogy :  a  man  of  genius 
sometimes,  though  not  always,  gives  an 
earrutt  in  youth  of  his  future  greatness ; 
children  aro  the  dearest  pledgee  of  affec- 
tion between  parents. 

Katore  has  wove  into  the  human  mind 

This  anxkma  care  for  names  we  leave  behind, 

T*  extend  our  narrow  views  beyond  the  tomb. 

And  give  an  eamsti  of  a  life  to  come.    Jentns. 

Fairest  of  stars  last  in  the  train  of  night, 

If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn. 

Sure  pUdffe  of  day  that  crown'st  the  smiling 

With  thy  bright  circlet  praise  him  in  thy  sphere. 

MiLTOM. 

XAfiB,  QUIET,  BEST,  REPOSE. 

EASE,  like  the  French  aieSy  glad,  comes 
from  the  Armoric  oez,  Welsh  haufz,  Cor- 
nish hedh^  Irish  easffodhy  Saxon  aeth,  all 
fai  the  sense  of  ease  or  relief  from  any 
outward  annoyance,  with  which  is  con- 
nected the  Latin  otium^  in  Italian  offio^ 
leisure,  or  exemption  from  labor,  and  the 
Greek  titrvxotj  quiet.  QUIET,  in  Latin 
qnietiUf  probably  from  the  Greek  irei|iac, 
to  lie  down,  signifies  a  lying  posture. 
Whether  the  word  REST  comes  from 
the  Saxon  reet^  German  rcuty  ruhe^  etc., 
peace,  or  from  the  Latin  tm/o,  to  stand 
still  or  make  halt,  it  signifies  properly 
cessation  of  motion.  REPOSE  comes 
from  the  Latin  reponii^  perfect  of  rfpo- 
nOj  to  place  back,  signifying  the  state  of 
placing  one's  self  backward  in  an  easy 
posture. 


The  idea  of  a  motionless  state  is  com- 
mon to  all  these  terms :  eate  and  quiet 
respect  action  on  the  body ;  rest  and  r& 
poee  respect  the  action  of  the  body :  we 
are  easy  or  quiet  when  freed  from  any 
external  agency  that  is  painful ;  we  have 
rest  or  repose  when  the  body  is  no  longer 
in  motion.  .£<is0  denotes  an  exemption 
from  any  painful  agency  in  general ;  qui- 
et denotes  an  exemption  from  that  in 
particular  which  noise,  disturbance,  or 
the  violence  of  others  may  cause :  we  are 
easy,  or  at  mm,  when  the  body  is  in  a 
posture  agroeable  to  itself,  or  when  no 
ciroumjacent  object  presses  unequally 
upon  it ;  wa  are  quiet  when  there  is  an 
agreeable  stillness  around :  our  ease  may 
be  disturbed  either  by  internal  or  exter- 
nal causes ;  our  quiet  is  most  commonly 
disturbed  by  external  objects. 

By  this  we  plainly  view  the  two  imposthumes 
that  choke  a  kingdom's  welikre,  sass  and  wan- 
tonness. Baook. 
But  tfosy  quiet^  a  secure  retreat, 
A  harmless  life  that  knows  not  how  to  cheat. 
With  home-bred  plenty  the  rich  owner  bless, 
And  rural  pleasures  crown  his  happiness. 

DmTnnr. 

Jiest  simply  denotes  the  cessation  of 
motion;  rqtose  is  that  species  of  reet 
which  is  agreeable  after  labor:  we  rest 
as  ciroumstances  require ;  in  this  sense, 
our  Creator  is  said  to  have  rested  from 
the  work  of  creation :  repose  is  a  ciroum- 
stance  of  necessity ;  the  weary  seek  re- 
pose ;  there  is  no  human  being  to  whom 
it  is  not  sometimes  indispensable.  We 
may  rest  in  a  standing  posture ;  we  can 
repose  only  in  a  lying  position :  the  dove 
which  Noah  first  sent  out  could  not  find 
rest  for  the  sole  of  its  foot ;  soldiers  who 
are  hotly  pursued  by  an  enemy  have  no 
time  or  opportunity  to  take  r^iose :  the 
night  is  the  time  for  rest ;  the  pillow  is 
the  place  for  repose. 


Great  wits  to  madness  surely  are  allied. 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide ; 
Else  why  should  he,  with  wealth  and  honoa 

blest, 
Refuse  his  age  the  needflil  hours  of  rest. 

I  aU  the  livelong  day 
Consume  in  meditation  deep,  recluse 
From  human  converse,  nor  at  shut  of  eve 
Enjoy  repose.  Fniure. 

Hent  may  be  as  properly  applied  tc 
things  as  to  persons ;  repose  is  figurative* 
ly  applied  to  things. 
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The  pMceftal  peMant  to  Um  wan  is  preu'd. 
The  fields  lie  f«llow,  in  inglorious  reti.  Drtdcn. 

Nor  can  the  tortur'd  wave  here  find  repo%€^ 
Bat  nffinK  still  amid  ttie  shai^K.v  rocks. 
Mow  Hashes  o'er  the  scattered  frngments. 

Thomson. 

EA8B,  EASINESS,  FACIUTT,  LIGHTNESS. 

EASE  (v.  EaU)  denotes  either  the  ab- 
Btmct  state  of  a  person  or  quality  of  a 
thing ;  EASINESS,  from  eagy,  signifying 
liaving  MM,  denotes  simply  an  abstract 
(luality  which  serves  to  characterize  the 
thing ;  a  person  enjoys  eoM^  or  he  has  an 
easinaa  of  disposition. 

Eu$e  fM  the  ntnxMt  that  can  he  hoped  from  a 
aedentary  and  anacUve  habit.  Johmmom. 

His  yielding  to  them  In  one  thing  might  hap- 
pily pat  them  in  hope  that  time  would  breed 
the  like  taHneu  of  coodesoending  further  unto 
them.  Hooua. 

Eate  is  said  of  that  which  is  borne,  or 
that  which  is  done ;  easineu  and  FACIL- 
ITY, from  the  Latin  facilis^  easy,  most 
commonly  of  that  which  is  done ;  the 
former  in  application  to  the  thing  as  be- 
fore, the  latter  either  to  the  person  or 
the  thing:  we  speak  of  the  eannm  of 
the  task,  but  of  a  person*s  facUity  in 
doing  it :  we  judge  of  the  e<uinen  of  a 
thing  by  comparing  it  with  others  more 
difficult ;  we  judge  of  a  person's  facility 
by  comparing  him  with  others  who  are 
less  skilful. 

Nothing  is  more  safaiject  to  mistake  and  disap- 
pointment than  anticipated  Judgment  concern- 
ing the  eatinett  or  diiBculty  of  any  undertak- 
ing. JOHNSO.N. 

Every  one  must  hare  remarked  the  facility 
with  which  the  kindness  of  others  is  sometimes 
gained  by  those  to  whom  he  nerer  could  have 
imparted  his  own.  Johnson. 

Mom  and  LIGHTNESS  are  both  said 
of  what  is  to  be  borne ;  the  former  in  a 
general,  the  latter  in  a  particular  sense. 
Whatever  presses  in  any  form  is  not 
eiwy;  that  which  presses  by  excess  of 
weight  is  not  Hght:  a  coat  may  be  e<uy 
from  its  make ;  it  can  be  Ughi  only  from 
its  texture.  A  work  is  eeisy  which  re- 
quires no  particular  effort  either  of  body 
or  mind  from  any  one  performing  it ;  a 
work  is  light  as  far  as  it  requires  no  bod- 
ily effort,  or  not  more  than  what  the  in- 
dividual can  easily  make  who  has  to  per- 
form it. 


The  serrice  of  God.in  the  solemn  aaaemblr  «l 
saints,  is  a  work,  though  easy,  yet  withal  very 
weighty  and  of  great  respect.  Hookse. 

Well  pleased  were  all  his  fHends.  the  task  was 

light. 
The  fkther,  mother,  daughter,  they  invite. 

Dbtdbn. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between 
their  derivatives,  to  eaae^  facilitale,  and 
lighten ;  to  ea»e  is  to  make  easy  or  free 
from  pain,  as  to  eate  a  person  of  his. 
labor ;  to  facilitate  is  to  render  a  thing 
more  practicable  or  less  difficult,  as  to 
facililate  a  person's  progress ;  to  lighten 
is  to  take  off  an  excessive  weight,  as  to 
liglUen  a  p>erson*s  burdens. 


With  aU  my  soul,  he  tlius  reply'd  i  „      . 
I'll  spend  my  dearest'  blood  to  eaae  thy  pein. 

POPB. 

It  is  material  ftir  any  person  who  intends  to 
carry  into  execution  such  a  pnrpoee  as  this  (set- 
ting Are  to  gunpowder),  that  it  should  not  be  ex- 
ecuted too  soon.  In  order  XofaeiUtaU  the  party's 
Statc  Tbiaus. 


But  strive 
In  oflloes  of  love,  how  we  may  lighttm   . 
Each  other's  harden  in  oar  share  of  woe. 

MlLTOIt. 

EASY,  READY. 

EASY  (v.  EaaCy  Eamiest)  signifies  here 
a  freedom  from  obstruction  in  ourselves. 
READY,  in  German  bereit^  Latin  parahu^ 
signifies  prepared. 

Easy  marks  the  freedom  of  being  done ; 
ready  the  disposition  or  willingness  to  do ; 
the  former  refers  mostly  to  the  thing  or 
the  manner,  the  latter  to  the  person ;  the 
thing  is  easy  to  be  done :  the  person  is 
ready  to  do  U ;  it  is  easy  to  make  profes- 
sions of  friendship  in  the  ardor  of  the 
moment ;  but  every  one  is  not  ready  to 
act  up  to  them  when  it  interferes  with 
his  convenience  or  interest.  As  epithets, 
both  are  opposed  to  difficult,  but  agree- 
ably to  the  above  explanation  of  the 
terms;  the  former  denotes  a  freedom 
from  such  difficulties  or  obstacles  as  lie 
in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself;  the 
latter  an  exemption  from  such  as  lie  in 
the  temper  and  character  of  the  person ; 
hence  we  say  a  person  is  easy  of  access 
whose  situation,  rank,  employments,  or 
circumstances  do  not  prevent  him  from 
admitting  others  to  his  presence ;  he  is 
ready  to  hear  when  he  himself  throws 
no  obstacles  in  the  way,  when  he  lends  a 
willing  ear  to  what  is  said.    So  likewise 
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« task  is  said  to  be  ecuj 
or  a  person's  reply,  to  1 


;  a  person's  wit, 
5  ready. 


If  to  do  were  as  0<uy  as  to  say  wbat  were  good 
to  do,  dispels  bad  been  chorcbes,  and  poor  men's 
cottages  princes'  palaces.  Shakspbarb. 

Tbe  scorpion,  rwdy  to  receire  tby  laws, 
Tields  balf  bis  region  and  contracts  bis  claws. 

DSTDBV. 

EBULLITION,  EFFERYESCEKCE,  FER- 
MENTATION, FERMENT. 

Thi8B  teciinical  terms  have  a  strong 
resemblance  in  their  signification,  but 
they  are  not  strictly  synonymous;  they 
have  strong  characteristic  differences. 
EBULLITION,  from  the  Latin  dmUUio 
and  e^tUliOy  compounded  of  e  and  buUio^ 
to  boil  forth,  marks  the  commotion  of  a 
liquid  acted  upon  by  fire,  and  in  chemis- 
try it  is  said  of  two  substances  which,  by 
penetrating  each  other,  occasion  bubbles 
to  rise  up.  EFFERVESCENCE,  from 
the  Latin  efferveaeeMtiOj  and  efferveico^  to 
grow  hot,  marks  the  commotion  which  is 
excited  in  liquors  by  a  combination  of 
substances ;  such  as  of  adds,  which  are 
mixed  and  commonly  produce  heat. 
FERMENT,  or  FERMENTATION,  from 
the  Latin  fermeniatio  and  fennentum  or 
/ennmentum,  from  ferveo^  to  grow  hot, 
marks  the  internal  movement  which  is 
excited  in  a  liquid  of  .itself,  by  which 
its  components  undergo  such  a  change 
or  decomposition  as  to  form  a  new 
body. 

EbuUUion  is  a  more  violent  action  than 
efftrveacerwe;  fermnU  and  fermeniaiion 
are  more  gradual  and  permanent  than 
either.  Water  is  exposed  to  ^idlUion 
when  acted  upon  by  any  powerful  degree 
of  external  heat;  iron  in  aqua-fortis  occa- 
sions effervacenoe  ;  beer  and  wine  under> 
go  %  ferment  or  fermetUation  before  they 
reach  a  state  of  perfection.  These  terms 
are  applied  figuratively  to  moral  objects. 
The  passions  are  exposed  to  ebullitions  ; 
whe  heart  and  affections  to  effervescence 
jrhen  powerfully  awakened  by  particular 
objects.  The  minds  or  spirits  particu- 
larly of  numbers  may  be  in  a  ferment 
ov  fermentaUon.  If  the  angry  humors  of 
an  irascible  temper  be  not  restrained  in 
early  life,  they  but  too  frequently  break 
forth  in  the  most  dreadful  ebullitions  in 
maturer  years;  religious  zeal,  when  not 
constrained  by  the  sober  exercise  of 


judgment,  and  corrected  by  sound  knowl- 
edge, is  an  unhappy  effervescence  that  in- 
jures  the  cause  which  it  espouses,  and 
often  proves  fatal  to  the  individual  by 
whom  it  is  indulged :  the  ferment  pro- 
duced by  public  measures  may  often  en- 
danger the  public  peace. 

Milbonm,  indeed,  a  clergyman,  attacked  it 
(Dryden's  Virgil),  bat  bis  outrages  seem  to  be 
tbe  ebuUitiami  of  a  mind  agitated  by  stronger 
resentment  tban  bad  poetry  can  excite. 

JOHXSOlf. 

Dryden's  was  not  one  of  the  gentle  bosoms ; 
he  hardly  conceived  love  bat  in  its  turbulent  ^- 
/ervescenoe  with  some  other  desires.  Jobksom. 

Tbe  tumult  of  tbe  world  raises  that  eager /er- 
mentation  of  spirit  which  will  ever  be  sending 
forth  the  dangerons  fumes  of  follj.  Blaik. 

ECCLESIASTIC,  DIVINE,  THEOLOGLaN. 

Am  ecclesiastic  derives  his  title 
from  the  office  which  he  bears  in  the  ec- 
desia,  or  church ;  a  DIVINE  and  THEO- 
LOGIAN  from  his  pursuit  after,  or  en- 
gagement in,  divine  or  theological  matters. 
An  ecclesiastic  is  connected  with  an  epis- 
copacy ;  a  divine  or  theologian  is  uncon- 
nected with  any  form  of  church  govern- 
ment An  ecclesiastic  need  not  in  his 
own  person  perform  any  office,  although 
he  fills  a  station ;  a  divine  not  only  fiUs 
a  station,  but  actually  performs  the  office 
of  teaching ;  a  theologian  neither  fills  any 
particular  station,  nor  discbarges  any 
specific  duty,  but  merely  follows  the  pur- 
suit of  studying  theology.  An  ecclesiastic 
is  not  always  a  divifie^  nor  a  cUvine  an  ec- 
clesiastic ;  a  divine  is  always  more  or  less 
a  theologian,  but  every  theologian  is  not  a 
divine.  Among  the  Roman  Catholics  all 
monks,  and  in  the  Church  of  England 
the  various  dignitaries  who  perform  the 
episcopal  functions,  are  entitled  ecclesias- 
tics. There  are  but  few  denominations 
of  Christians  who  have  not  appointed 
teachers  who  are  called  divines.  Pro- 
fessors or  writers  on  theology  are  pecul- 
iarly denominated  theologians. 

Oor  old  English  monks  seldom  let  any  of  their 
kings  depart  in  peace,  who  had  endeavored  to 
diminish  the  power  or  wealth  of  which  tbe  eoe^ 
siaeties  were  in  those  times  possessed. 


Nor  shall  I  dwell  on  our  excellenoe  tn  i 
physical  speculations  *,  because,  he  tbst  r 
works  of  our  divines  will  easily  discover  bow 
fax  hnman  subtilty  has  been  able  to  penetrate. 
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I  lodked  on  tb«t  sermon  as  the  public  declara- 
tion of  a  man  much  connected  with  literary  ca- 
tellen,  intriguing  philusophen,  and  political  the- 
olotfian$,  BuKKK. 

TO  ECLIPSEy  OB8CU1UB. 

ECLIPSE,  in  Greek  ecXccirffic*  comes 
from  fjcXciirw,  to  fail,  signifving  to  cause 
a  failure  of  light  OBSCURE,  from  the 
adjectiTe  oUcure  (v.  Dark\  signifies  to 
cause  the  inteirention  of  a  shadow. 

In  the  natural  as  well  as  the  moral 
application  edijm  is  taken  in  a  particular 
and  relative  signification ;  obBcure  is  used 
in  a  general  sense.  Heavenly  bodies  are 
edijmd  by  the  intervention  of  other  bod- 
ies between  them  and  the  beholder; 
things  are  in  general  oUeured  which  are 
in  anjr  way  rendered  less  striking  or  vis- 
ible. To  edip^e  is  therefore  a  species  of 
cbaeurwg:  that  is  always  obaeuiid  which 
is  Mjmd;  but  everything  is  not  edijmd 
which  is  obteurei.  So,  fi^ratively,  real 
merit  is  edijmd  by  the  intervention  of 
superior  merit ;  it  is  often  obscured  by  an 
ungracious  exterior  in  the  possessor,  or 
by  his  unfortunate  circumstances. 


I  maj  eelipM  thina  own. 
But  cannot  blor  my  lost  renown.  Bctlu. 

Among  those  who  are  the  most  richly  endowed 
by  natore  and  aocompUahed  hy  their  own  indns- 
try^  how  few  are  there  whose  rlrtnea  are  not  ofr- 
sofM'stf  by  the  ignorance,  prejodioe,  or  envy  of 
their  beholden.  Ai>dibov. 

ECONOMICAL,  (ECONOMY,  vide  p.  637. 

ECSTASY,  RAPTUBE,  TRANSPORT. 

Tbxri  is  a  strong  resemblance  in  the 
meaning  and  application  of  these  words. 
They  aU  express  an  extraordinary  eleva- 
tion of  the  spirits,  or  an  excessive  ten- 
sion of  the  mind.  ECSTASY  marks  a 
passive  state,  from  the  Greek  tKaramc 
and  tliOTTifih  to  stand,  or  be  out  of  one*s 
self,  out  of  one's  mind.  RAPTURE, 
from  the  Latin  ropto,  to  seize  or  carry 
away;  and  TRANSPORT,  from  froiu and 
poriOf  to  carry  beyond  one's  self,  rather 
designate  an  active  state,  a  violent  im- 
pulse with  which  it  hurries  itself  forward. 
Eataty  and  rapture  are  always  pleasur- 
able, or  arise  from  pleasurable  causes ; 
trainmort  respects  either  pleasurable  or 
painful  feelings:  joy  oocaflions  ec9ia»ie» 
or  raptura;  joy  and  anger  have  their 
tnmapeHi.    An  eetAamf  benumbs  the  fac- 


ulties; it  will  take  away  tlie  power  ol 
speech  and  often  of  thought;  it  is  com- 
monly occasioned  by  sudden  and  unex- 
pected events:  rcgstere,  on  the  other 
hand,  often  invigorates  the  powers,  and 
calls  them  into  action;  it  frequently 
arises  from  deep  thought :  the  former  is 
common  to  all  persons  of  ardent  feelings, 
but  more  particularly  to  children,  igno- 
rant people,  or  to  such  as  have  not  their 
feelings  under  control ;  rapture^  on  the 
contrary,  is  applicable  to  persons  with 
superior  minds,  and  to  circumstances 
of  peculiar  importance.  Trmu^torts  are 
sudden  bursts  of  passion  which,  from 
their  vehemence,  may  lead  to  intemper- 
ate actions :  a  reprieve  from  the  sentence 
of  death  will  produce  an  eettattf  or  de- 
light in  the  pardoned  criminal.  Relig- 
ious contemplation  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce holy  raptures  in  a  mind  strongly 
imbued  with  pious  zeal :  in  trangporis  of 
rage  men  have  committed  enormities 
which  have  cost  them  bitter  tears  of  re- 
pentance ever  after :  youth  is  the  period 
in  which  trantportt  of  delight  are  mostlv 
felt. 

What  followed  was  all  eo&taiiy  and  trance. 
Immortal  pleasures  round  my  awlmming  eyes 
did  dance.  Drtdui. 

By  swift  degrees  the  love  of  nature  works. 
And  warms  the  bosom,  till  at  last  •abUm*d 
To  rapture  and  enthnsiastic  heat. 
We  feel  the  present  Deity.  Thomson 

Witness  the  neglect 
Of  all  fSunOiar  prospects,  tho'  beheld 
With  tranepori  once. 


EDIFICE,  STRUCTURE,  FABRIC. 

EDIFICE,  in  Latin  csdifitimn,  from 
cBdifico^  or  (tdes  and  faciOy  to  make  a 
house,  signifies  properly  the  house  made. 
STRUCTURE,  from  the  Latin  strudura, 
and  etruo^  to  raise,  signifies  the  raising  a 
thing,  or  the  thing  raised.  FABRIC, 
from  the  Latin  fcirieOy  signifies  either 
the  act  of  fabricating  or  the  thing /<i6ri- 
cated. 

Edifice  in  its  proper  sense  is  always 
applied  to  a  building ;  Btnuture^  and  fab- 
ric are  either  employed  as  abstract  ac- 
tions, or  the  results  and  fruits  of  actions : 
in  the  former  case  they  are  applied  to 
mai\y  objects  besides  buildings ;  strwAure 
referring  to  the  act  of  raising  or  setting 
up  together;  fabric  to  that  of  framing  or 
contriving.    As  edifice  bespcaki  the  thing 
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Itself,  it  requireB  no  modification,  since 
H  conTcys  of  itself  the  idea  of  something 
superior :  the  word  ttrueturt  must  always 
be  qualified ;  It  is  employed  only  to  dea- 
ignate  the  mode  of  action ;  fabric  is  it- 
self a  species  of  epithet,  it  designates 
the  object  as  something  contrived  by  the 
power  of  art  or  by  design,  JiK/£oa  ded- 
k»ted  to  the  service  of  religion  have  in 
all  ages  been  held  sacred :  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  architect  to  estimate  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  any  ttructure: 
when  we  take  a  survey  of  the  vast  fab- 
ric of  the  universe,  the  mind  becomes 
bewildered  with  contemplating  the  infi- 
nite power  of  its  Divine  author. 

TlMleTelleni  only  penrert  the  natarftl  order  of 
things ;  they  load  the  edijiot  of  lociety-,  br  set- 
tini;  np  in  the  air  whmt  the  solidity  ofthe  tiruet' 
ure  reqakvs  to  be  on  the  groond.  BuBsa. 

By  destiny  compell'd,  and  In  despair, 
The  Greeks  grew  weary  of  the  tedious  war. 
And,  by  Minerva's  aid,  a /oftrio  rear'd. 

Detdxii. 

When  employed  in  the  abstract  sense 
of  actions,  structure  is  limited  to  objects 
of  magnitude,  or  such  as  consist  of  com- 
plicated parts ;  fabric  is  extended  to  ev- 
erything in  which  art  or  contrivance  is 
requisite;  hence  we  may  speak  of  the 
itructure  of  vessels,  and  the  fabric  of 
cloth,  iron  ware,  or  the  fabric  of  states, 
the  universe,  etc 

In  the  whole  ttructwre  and  constitation  of 
things,  God  hath  shown  himself  to  be  favorable 
to  rirtoe,  and  Inimical  to  vice  and  guilt   Blaib. 
Hie  clond-capt  towers,  the  gorgeoos  palaeea. 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itseU; 
Tea,  all  which  it  inherit  shall  dissolre, 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision, 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind.  SHAKSPEAaa. 

BDUCATION,  INSTRUCTION,  BREEDING. 

INSTRUCTION  and  BREEDING  are 
to  EDUCATION  as  parts  to  a  whole :  in- 
atrtictian  respects  the  communication  of 
knowledge,  and  breetUnff  respects  the  man- 
ners or  outward  conduct ;  but  education 
comprehends  not  only  both  these,  but  the 
formation  of  the  mind,  the  regulation  of 
the  heart,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
principles:  good  instruction  makes  one 
wiser;  good  breeding  makes  one  more 
polished  and  agreeable:  good  education 
makes  one  really  good.  A  want  of  edu- 
eation  will  always  be  to  the  injury,  if  not 
to  tha  min,  of  the  sufferer :  a  want  of 


instruction  is  of  more  or  less  inconvciv 
ience,  according  to  circumstances ;  a  want 
of  breeding  only  unfits  a  man  for  the  so. 
<nety  of  the  cultivated.  JEUuco^ion  belongs 
to  the  period  of  childhood  and  youth;  m- 
struction  may  be  given  at  different  ages ; 
good-breeding  is  best  learned  in  the  early 
part  of  life. 

A  mother  tells  her  tnfluit  that  two  and  two 
make  four,  the  child  remembers  the  proposition, 
and  is  able  to  count  foar  for  all  the  purixwes  of 
lifo,  till  the  course  of  his  education  brings  him 
among  philosophers,  who  fright  him  from  lids  for- 
mer knowledge  by  telling  him  that  four  is  a  cer- 
tain aggregate  of  units.  Joamoa. 

To  illustrate  one  thing  by  Its  resemblance  te 
another  has  been  always  the  most  popular  and 
efficacious  art  of  ineirueHon.  Jounbok. 

If  y  breeding  abroad  hath  shown  me  more  of 
the  world  than  yours  has  done.      WaarwoBTH. 

'   TO  EFFKCTy  PRODUCE,  PERFORM. 

The  latter  two  are  hi  reality  included 
in  the  former;  what  is  effected  is  both 
produced  and  performed;  but  what  is 
produced  or  performed  is  not  always  ef- 
fected. To  EFFECT,  in  Latin  efectus, 
participle  of  fffido,  compounded  of  e  and 
facioy  signifies  to  make  out  anything.  To 
PRODUCE,  from  the  Latin  produce,  sig 
nifies  literally  to  draw  forth.  To  PER 
FORM,  compounded  oiper  and /orm,  sig- 
nifies to  form  thoroughly  or  carry  through. 

To  produce  signifies  to  bring  something 
forth  or  faito  existence ;  to  perform  to  do 
something  to  the  end :  to  effect  is  to  pro- 
duce  an  effect  by  performing;  whatever 
is  effected  is  the  consequence  of  a  specific 
design ;  it  always  requires,  therefore,  a 
rational  agent  to  effect:  what  is  produced 
may  follow  incidentally,  or  arise  from  the 
action  of  an  irrational  agent  or  an  inani< 
mate  object ;  what  is  performed  is  done 
by  specific  efforts;  it  is,  therefore,  like 
effect^  the  consequence  of  design,  and  re- 
quires  a  rational  agent.  To  effect  respects 
both  the  end  and  the  means  by  which  it 
is  brought  about;  Xo produce  respects  the 
end  only;  to  perform  the  means  only. 
No  person  ought  to  calculate  on  effecting 
a  reformation  in  the  morals  of  men  with* 
out  the  aid  of  religion ;  changes  both  in 
individuals  and  communities  are  often 
produced  by  trifles. 

The  united  powers  of  hell  were  Joined  togethA 
for  the  destructioa  of  mankind,  which  they  ef* 
fected  in  part. 
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Thoagh  pradenoe  does  In  a  great  mearare  pro- 1 
cfiMM  oar  good  or  in   fortune,  there  are  itmny 
unforeseen  occurrences  wnlcb  pervert  the  finest 
■cbemes  that  can  be  laid  by  human  wisdom.         i 

Adduom. 

Where  there  ia  a  power  to  perform^  God  does 
not  accept  the  will.  South. 

To  effect  is  said  of  that  which  emanates 
from  the  mind  of  the  agent  himself ;  to  ' 
perform  of  that  which  is  marked  out  by 
rule,  or  prescribed  by  another.  We  effect  • 
a  purpose,  we  perform  a  part,  a  duty,  or 
»ffice.  A  true  Christian  is  always  happy 
/rhen  he  can  effect  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween parties  who  are  at  variance :  it  is 
a  laudable  ambition  to  strive  to  perform 
one's  part  creditably  in  society. 

He  (God)  did  it,  after  our  forefathers  were  re- 
duced to  extremities,  and  had  tired  themselves 
bj  various  attempts  to  bring  this  great  end  about, 
and  had  been  baffled  in  all  of  them,  and  had  sat 
down  at  last  in  despair  of  effecting  it. 

ATTiaiBunT. 

Some  men  are  brave  in  battle  who  are  weak 
in  council,  which  daily  experience  sets  Iwfore  our 
eyes;  others  deliberate  wisely,  but  are  weak  iu 
\Xkt  performiiig  ^uri.  Drtdkn. 

XFFECnVE,  EFFICIENT,  EFFECTtTAI, 
EFFICACIOUS. 

EFFECTIVE  signifies  capable  of  effect- 
itia;  EFFICIENT  signifies  literally  r/fcc^ 
ing;  EFFECTUAL  and  EFFICACIOUS 
signify  having  the  effect^  or  possessing  the 
power  to  effect.  Effective  and  ^cient  are 
used  only  in  regard  to  physical  objects: 
an  army  or  a  revenue  is  effecthe  that  can 
be  employed  to  effect  any  object :  a  cause 
is  efficient  that  is  adequate  to  produce  an 
effect, 

I  should  suspend  my  congratulations  on  the 
new  liberties  of  France  until  I  was  informed  how 
it  had  been  combined  with  government,  with  the 
discipline  of  the  armies,  and  the  collection  of  an 
effective  revenue.  Burke. 

Ko  searcher  has  yet  found  the  efficient  cause 
of  sleep.  Johnson. 

Effectual  and  efficacuyu*  are  said  of  op- 
arations  and  intellectual  objects :  an  end 
or  result  is  effectual;  the  means  are  effi- 
cacious:  a  remedy  or  cure  is  effectual  that 
is  in  reality  effected ;  a  medicine  is  efftca- 
cious  that  effects  a  cure.  No  effectual  stop 
can  be  put  to  the  vices  of  the  lower  or- 
ders, while  they  have  a  vicious  example 
from  their  superiors :  a  seasonable  excr- 
ci.«ie  of  severity  on  an  offender  is  often 
very  efftcaciom  in  quelling  a  spirit  of  in- 


subordination. When  a  thing  is  not  found 
tff'ectualy  it  is  requisite  to  have  reoourse  to 
further  measures;  that  which  has  been 
proved  to  be  itiefficacioiu  should  never  be 
adopted. 

Nothing  so  effectually  deadens  the  taste  of  the 
sublime,  as  tliat  which  is  light  and  radiant 

Bdkks. 

He  who  labors  to  lessen  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  destroys  many  efftcacioue  motives  fat 
practising  worthy  actions.  Wartoii. 

EFFrSION,  EJACULATION. 
EFFUSION  tiigiiihes  the  thing  poured 
out,  and  EJACULATION  the  thing  ejac- 
ulated or  thrown  out,  both  indicating  a 
species  of  verbal  expression ;  the  former 
either  by  utterance  or  in  writing ;  the  lat- 
ter only  by  utterance.  The  effudon  is 
not  so  vehement  or  sudden  as  the  ejae- 
tileUion;  the  jactitation  is  not  so  ample 
or  diffuse  as  the  effuMon  ;  effumon  is  sel- 
dom taken  in  a  good  sense;  ejaculation 
rarely  otherwise.  An  effusion  commonly 
flows  from  a  heated  imagination  uncor- 
rected by  the  judgment ;  it  is,  therefore, 
in  general  not  only  incoherent,  but  ex- 
travagant and  8enRele.<«s:  an  ^aeulation 
is  produced  by  the  warmth  of  the  mo- 
ment, but  never  without  reference  to  some 
particular  circumstance.  Enthusiasts  are 
full  of  extravagant  effutions  ;  contrite  sin- 
ners  will  often  express  their  penitence  in 
pious  ejaculeUiona. 

Brain-sick  opinionators  please  tbemselvei  iy 
nothing  but  the  ostentation  of  their  own  extem- 
porary effutione.  Soura. 

All  which  prayers  of  our  Saviour's  and  others 
of  like  brevity  are  properly  such  as  we  call  a^oo 
ulations.  South 

ELDERLY,  AGED,  OLD. 
These  three  words  rise  by  gradation  in 
their  sense ;  AGED  denotes  a  greater  de- 
gree of  offe  than  ELDERLY :  and  OLD 
still  more  than  either.  The  elderly  man 
has  passed  the  meridian  of  life ;  the  uffed 
man  is  fast  approaching  the  term  of  our 
existence ;  the  old  man  has  already  reach- 
ed this  term,  or  has  exceeded  it.  In  con* 
f ormity,  however,  to  the  vulgar  preposses- 
sion against  ape  and  its  concomitant  in- 
firmities, the  term  elderly  or  offed  is  al 
ways  more  respectful  than  old,  which  lat* 
ter  word  is  often  used  by  way  of  reproach, 
and  can  seldom  be  used  free  from  such 
an  association,  unless  qualified  by  an  epi 
thet  of  praise,  as  good  or  venerable 
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I  hare  a  race  of  orderly,  elderly  persons  of 
6oth  sexes,  at  my  comniand.  Swift. 

A  godlike  race  of  heroes  once  I  knew, 
Such  as  no  more  these  aged  eyes  shall  view. 

POFB. 

The  Held  of  combat  fits  the  younff  and  bold. 
The  solemn  council  best  becomes  the  old.  Pop£. 

ELIGIBLKy  PREFERABLE. 

ELIGIBLE,  or  fit  to  be  elected,  and 
?REFERABLE,  fit  to  be  preferred,  serve 
as  epithets  in  the  sense  of  choose  and 
prefer  {v.Ih  chooKy prefer);  what  is  dtffi- 
hU  is  desirable  in  itself,  what  U  preferable 
is  more  desirable  than  another.  There 
may  be  manj  eliffible  situations,  out  of 
which  perhaps  there  is  but  one  prefera- 
ble. Of  persons,  however,  we  say  rather 
that  they  are  eligible  to  an  ofiioe  than 
preferable. 

Tlie  middle  condlHon  is  the  most  eUqihle  to  ! 
the  man  who  would  improve  himself  in  virtue. 

Addisok.  I 

The  saying  of  Plato  Is,  that  labor  is  prffera- 
ble  to  idleness  a»  brif(titness  to  rust !       Hl-qiies.  ' 

eloci:tiox,  eix>quenxe,  oratory, 
rhetoric. 

ELOCUTION  and  ELOQUEXCE  are 
derived  from  the  same  Latin  verb,  elo- 
qttor,  to  speak  out.  ORATORY,  from 
&rOy  to  implore,  signifies  the  art  of  mak- 
ing a  set  speech. 

ISloeution  consists  in  the  manner  of 
delivery ;  eloquence  in  the  matter  that  irf 
delivered.  We  employ  eloctiiion  in  re- 
peating the  words  of  another ;  we  employ 
eloquence  to  express  our  owA  thoughts 
and  feelings.  Elixnition  is  requisite  for 
an  actor ;  eloq>tence  for  a  speaker. 

Soft  elocution  docs  thy  style  renown, 
And  the  sweet  accents  of  the  peaceful  gown. 
Gentle  or  sharp  according  to  thy  choice 
To  laugh  at  follies  or  to  lash  at  rice.      Drtden. 
He  was  long  much  admired  for  his  eloquence. 
Bfrnet. 

Eloquence  lies  in  the  person:  it  is  a 
latural  gift:  oratory  lies  in  the  mode 
Df  expression ;  it  is  an  acquired  art. 
RHETORIC,  from  pew,  to  speak,  is  prop- 
erly the  theory  of  that  art  of  which  ortu 
tary  Is  the  practice.  But  the  term  rhet- 
oric may  be  sometimes  employed  in  an 
improper  sense  for  the  display  of  ora- 
tory or  scientific  speaking.  Floquem-e 
speaks  one's  own  feelings ;  it  como.>*  from 
i^  heart,  and  speaks  to  the  heart :  ora- 


tory is  an  imitative  art ;  it  describes  what 
is  felt  by  another.  Rhetoric  is  either  m 
the  technical  sense  the  science  of  orato- 
ryy  or  oratory  reduced  to  rule,  or,  in  the 
vulgar  acceptation,  it  is  the  affectation  of 
oratory. 

As  harsh  and  irregular  sounds  are  not  harmo- 
ny, so  neither  is  banging  a  cusliion  oratory. 

Swift. 

Be  but  a  person  in  credit  with  ttie  multitude, 
he  shall  be  able  to  make  popular  rambling  stulT 
pass  fbr  high  rhetoric  and  moving  preachmg. 

SOCTH. 

'  Eloquence  often  consists  in  a  lock  or 
an  action;  oratory  must  always  be  ac- 
companied with  language.  There  is  a 
dumb  eloquence  which  is  not  denied  even 
to  the  brutes,  and  which  speaks  more 
than  all  the  studied  graces  of  speech  and 
action  employed  by  the  orator. 

Some  other  poets  knew  the  art  «>f  speaking 
well;  but  Virgil,  beyond  this,  knew  the  admira- 
ble secret  of  being  eloquently  silent.       Walsh. 

TO  EMBARRASS,  PERPLEX,  ENTANGLE. 

EMBARRASS  (v.  ZHJUeulty)  respecU 
a  person's  manners  or  circumstances; 
PERPLEX  {v.  To  dixtrew),  \\\i^  views  and 
conduct;  EXTAXGLE  («.  7b  disengage) 
is  said  of  particular  circumstances.  Em^ 
barramnenis  depend  altogether  on  our- 
Belves :  the  want  of  pi-udence  and  pres- 
ence of  mind  is  the  common  cause ;  per* 
plixitiea  depend  on  extraneous  circum- 
stanceH  as  well  as  ourselves ;  extensive 
V.ealings  with  others  are  mostly  attend- 
ed with  perplfxUus;  etiianglements  arise 
mostly  from  the  evil  designs  of  others. 
That  eniharrasseit  which  interrupts  the 
even  course  or  progress  of  one's  actions : 
th&i  perplexra  which  interferes  with  one's 
decisions;  that  entangles  which  binds  a 
person  in  his  actions.  Pecuniary  diffi- 
culties  embarrass,  or  contending  feelings 
produce  embarrassment;  contrary  coun- 
sels or  interests  perplex;  the  artifices  of 
COTining  entangle.  Steadiness  of  mind 
prevents  embarrassment  in  the  outward 
behavior.  Firmness  of  character  is  req- 
uisite  in  the  midst  of  perplexities;  cau- 
tion must  be  employed  to  guard  against 
entanglements. 

Cervantes  had  so  much  kindness  for  Don  Quix- 
ote, tlwt  however  he  embarrasites  him  with  ab- 
surd distresses,  he  gives  him  so  much  sense  and 
virtue  as  may  preserve  our  esteem.       JoHtrsoti. 
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II  It  eearoel7  poMtbte,  In  the  ngolarttf  and 
rare  of  the  preeent  time,  to  Image  the  tD> 


molt  of  ebeardit¥  end  clamor,  of  oontradiction 
which  jperpteMa  doctrine,  disordered  practice, 
and  disturSed  both  public  and  private  quiet  in 
the  time  of  the  rebellion.  Jobkbon. 

I  presame  you  do  not  mttangU  yourself  in  the 
particular  oontroTersies  between  the  Bomanists 
andua.  CLAxniDoir. 

KMBRYOy  F(ETU8. 

EMBRYO,  in  French  emhryon^  Greek 
tfiPpvw,  from  fipvufj  to  germinate,  signi- 
fies the  thing  germinated.  FCETUS,  in 
French  foeltu,  Latin  foUus,  from  foveo, 
to  cherish,  signifies  the  thing  cherished, 
both  words  referring  to  what  is  formed 
in  the  womb  of  the  mother ;  but  embryo 
properly  implies  the  first-fruit  of  concep- 
tion, and  ih&foOui  that  which  is  arrived 
to  a  maturity  of  formation.  Anatomists 
tell  OB  that  the  embryo  in  the  human  sub- 
ject assumes  the  character  of  the  fcUun 
about  the  forty-second  day  after  concep- 
tion. 

FiBhu  is  applicable  only  in  its  proper 
sense  to  animated  beings  :  embryo  has  a 
figurattye  application  to  plants  and  fruits 
when  they  remain  in  a  confused  and  im- 
perfect state,  and  also  a  moral  applica- 
tion to  pbins,  or  whatever  is  roughly  con- 
ceived in  the  mind. 

The  thierish  Jay 
Seeking  her  ibod,  with  ease  might  have  purloined 
The  auburn  nut  that  held  thee,  swallowing  down 
Thy  yet  cloee-folded  latitude  of  boughs 
And  all  thine  mnbryo  Tastness  at  a  gulp. 

Cowpsa. 
BMISSART)  SPY. 

EMISSART,  in  Latin  emissarim,  from 
tmittOf  to  send  forth,  signifies  one  sent 
out  SPT,  in  French  etpUm,  from  the 
Latin  speciOy  to  look  into  or  look  about, 
signifies  one  who  searches. 

Both  these  words  designate  a  person 
sent  out  by  a  body  on  some  public  con- 
cern among  their  enemies ;  but  they  dif- 
fer in  their  office  according  to  the  ety- 
mology of  the  words.  The  emitsary  is  by 
distinction  sent  forth;  he  is  sent  so  as 
to  mix  with  the  people  to  whom  he  goes, 
to  be  in  all  places,  and  to  associate  with 
every  one  individually  as  may  serve  his 
purpose;  the  9pyy  on  the  other  hand, 
takes  his  station  wherever  he  can  best 
perceive  what  is  passing ;  he  keeps  him- 
self at  a  distance  from  all  but  such  as 
may  particularly  aid  him  in  the  object  of 
his  search.    Although  the  offices  df  emU- 


mry  and  spy  are  neither  of  them  honoft 
able,  yet  that  of  the  former  is  more  dis. 
graceful  than  that  of  the  latter.  The 
emmary  is  generally  employed  by  those 
who  have  some  illegitimate  object  to 
pursue;  aptei,  on  the  other  hand,  are  em- 
ployed by  all  regular  governments  in  a 
time  of  warfare.  Nations  that  are  at 
war  Bometimea  send  emistoHa  into  the 
states  of  the  enemy  to  exdte  civil  com- 
motions. At  Spaita,  the  trade  of  a  apy 
was  not  BO  vile  as  it  has  been  generally 
esteemed;  it  was  considered  as  a  self- 
devotion  for  the  public  good,  and  formed 
a  part  of  their  education. 

The  Jesuits  send  orer  emit$arUi  with  In- 
structions  to  personate  themselves  members  of 
the  several  sects  among  us.  SwiFr. 

These  terms  are  applied  to  other  o)>> 
jects  figuratively. 

What  generally  makes  pain  itself,  If  I  may  m 
say,  more  palnfhl,  is  that  It  is  considered  as  the 
emissary  of  the  king  of  terror]^  BnmuL 

These  wretched  9pie$  of  wit  must  then  ecmfess 
They  take  more  pains  to  please  themselves  the 
less.  DaxDBN. 

TO  EMIT,  EXHALE,  EVAPORATE. 

EMIT,  from  the  Latin  emitto,  express- 
es properly  the  act  of  sending  out :  EX- 
HALE, from  haliiug,  the  breath,  and 
EVAPORATE,  from  wqwr,  vapor  or 
steam,  are  both  modes  of  emiiling. 

EmU  is  used  to  express  a  more  posi- 
tive effort  to  send  out ;  exkaU  and  ew^ 
orate  designate  the  natural  and  progres- 
sive process  of  things :  volcanoes  emit 
fire  and  flames;  the  earth  exkaUt  the 
damps,  or  flowers  exhaU  perfumes ;  liq- 
uids evaporate.  Animals  may  emit  by  an 
act  of  volition ;  things  exhale  or  ewtporat€ 
by  an  external  action  upon  them;  they 
exhale  that  which  is  foreign  to  them; 
they  evaporate  that  which  constitutes  a 
part  of  their  substance.  The  polecat  is 
reported  to  emit  such  a  stench  from  it- 
self when  pursued,  as  to  keep  its  pur- 
suers at  a  distance  from  itself:  bogs  and 
fens  exhale  their  moisture  when  acted 
upon  by  the  heat :  water  eimporata  by 
means  of  steam  when  put  into  a  state  of 
ebullition. 

Full  in  the  blazing  sun  great  Hector  shin*d 
Like  Mars  commi89ion*d  to  confound  mankind  ; 
His  nodding  helm  etniU  a  streamy  ray, 
His  piercing  eyes  through  all  the  battle  ftray. 
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Hera  pans'd  a  momeiit,  while  the  gentle  ^ete 
GoDTey'd  that  fresbness  tbe  cool  sees  MhaU, 

Pop*. 

After  allowing  the  first  Aimes  and  beat  of  their 
leal  to  waporat6^  she  (Elisabeth)  called  into  her 
presence  a  certain  number  of  each  boose. 

RoamnoM. 

BMPIBE,  KINGDOM. 

Altbouoh  these  two  words  obviously 
refer  to  two  species  of  states,  where  the 
princes  assume  tbe  title  of  dther  emper- 
or or  Icing,  yet  the  diiference  between 
them  is  not  limited  to  this  distinction. 

The  word  EMPIRE  carries  with  it  the 
idea  of  a  state  that  is  vast,  and  composed 
of  many  different  people;  that  of  KINO- 
BOM  marks  a  state  more  limited  in  ex- 
tent, and  united  in  its  composition.  In 
ianffthms  there  is  a  uniformity  of  fun- 
damudtal  laws ;  the  difference  in  regard 
to  particular  laws  or  modes  of  jurispru- 
dence being  merely  Tariations  from  cus- 
tom, which  do  not  affect  the  unity  of 
political  admhiistration.  From  this  uni- 
formity, indeed,  in  the  functions  of  gor- 
ernment,  we  may  trace  the  origin  of  the 
words  Innff  and  kingdom:  since  there  is 
but  one  prince  or  sovereign  ruler,  al- 
though there  may  be  many  employed  in 
tbe  administration.  With  anpirtt  it  is 
different:  one  part  is  sometimes  govern- 
ed by  fundamental  laws,  very  different 
from  those  by  which  another  part  of  the 
same  empire  is  governed ;  which  diversi- 
ty destroys  the  unity  of  government,  and 
makes  the  union  of  the  state  to  consist 
In  the  submission  of  certain  chiefs  to 
the  commands  of  a  superior  general  or 
chief.  From  this  very  right  of  command- 
ing, then,  it  is  evident  that  the  words 
empire  and  emperor  derive  their  origin; 
and  hence  it  is  that  there  may  be  many 
princes  or  sovereigns,  and  kingdoms^  in 
the  same  empire,  Rome,  therefore,  was 
first  a  kingdom^  while  it  was  formed  of 
only  one  people:  it  acquired  the  name 
of  empire  as  soon  as  other  nations  were 
brought  into  subjection  to  it,  and  became 
members  of  it;  not  by  losing  their  dis- 
tinctive character  as  nations,  but  by  sub- 
mitting themselves  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  their  conquerors.  For  tbe  same 
reason  the  German  empire  was  so  de- 
nomintted,  because  it  consisted  of  sev- 
eral states  independent  of  each  other,  yet 
ill  Bubjeot  to  one  ruler  or  emperor;  so 


likewise  the  Russian  empire,  the  Ottoman 
empire,  and  the  Mogul  empire,  which  are 
composed  of  different  nations :  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  of 
Portugal,  of  France,  and  of  England,  all 
of  which,  though  divided  into  different 
provinces,  were,  nevertheless,  one  people^ 
having  but  one  ruler.  While  France, 
however,  included  many  distinct  coun. 
tries  within  its  jurisdiction,  it  properly 
assumed  the  name  of  an  emtnre;  and 
England,  having  by  a  legislative  act 
united  to  itself  a  country  distinct  botii 
in  its  laws  and  customs,  has  likewise, 
with  equal  propriety,  been  denominatea 
the  British  empire. 

We  have  a  great  empire  to  mle,  composed 
of  a  vastness  of  beteroffeneoos  goremments,  all 
more  or  less  free  and  popnbur  in  their  forms,  all 
to  be  kept  in  peace,  and  to  be  held  in  snbordtnar 
tion  to  this  country.  Bvbks. 

In  the  vast  fiibrlc  of  kingdoms  and  common- 
wealths. It  is  in  the  power  of  kings  and  ralers  to 
extend  and  enlarge  the  bounds  of  empire. 

Bacok. 

EMPIRE,  REIGN,  DOMINION. 

In  the  preceding  article  EMPIRE  has 
been  considered  as  a  species  of  state:  in 
the  present  case  it  conveys  the  idea  of 
power,  or  an  exercise  of  sovereignty.  In 
this  sense  it  is  allied  to  the  word  REIGN, 
which,  from  the  verb  to  reign,  signifies 
the  act  of  reigning;  and  to  the  word 
DOMINION,  which,  from  the  Latin  do- 
mimts,  a  lord,  signifies  either  the  power 
or  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  a  lord. 

As  empire  signifies  command,  or  the 
power  exercised  in  commanding,  it  prop- 
erly refers  to  the  country  or  people  com- 
manded; and  as  reign  signifies  the  act 
of  reigning,  it  refers  to  the  individual 
who  reigns.  If  we  speak  of  an  extended 
empire,  it  has  regard  to  the  space  over 
which  it  extends;  if  of  an  extended 
reign,  it  has  regard  either  to  the  country 
reigned  over,  or  to  the  length  of  time 
that  a  prince  reigns. 

In  this  expedition,  he  (Xerxes)  led  an  army  of 
about  two  millions  to  be  slaughtered,  in  the  same 
place  where  his  predecessors  had,  hj  a  similar 
madness,  consumed  the  flower  of  so  manj  king- 
doms and  wasted  the  force  of  so  extensiTe  an 
empire.  Buasa 

Why  boast  we,  Glaucns.onr  extended  re<^. 
Where  Xanthus*  streams  enrich  the  Lydan  plain. 

Pop^ 

•  From  this  distinction  of  the  tenofli  tin 
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epkhets  vast,  united,  diBmemberlsed,  and 
the  like,  are  most  appropriately  applied 
to  empire;  the  epithets  peaceful,  war- 
like, glorious,  prosperous,  and  the  like, 
to  reiffn.  Empire  and  reign  are  properly 
applied  to  civil  government  or  the  exer- 
cise of  regular  power ;  dominion  signifies 
either  the  act  of  ruling  by  a  sovereign  or 
a  private  individual,  or  the  power  exer- 
cised in  ruling,  which  may  either  be  reg- 
ular or  irregular ;  a  sovereign  may  have 
domtnioM  over  many  nations  by  force  of 
arms ;  he  holds  his  reign  by  force  of  law. 

The  aage  htotoric  miue 
Should  next  conduct  oa  through  the  deeps  of 

time, 
Show  ns  how  empire  grew,  declin*d,  and  fell. 

THOMBOir. 

He  who,  like  a  fiither,  held  his  reign^ 

So  soon  forgot,  was  wise  and  Jast  in  Tain.  Pops. 

Thej  affected  no  uncontrollable  dominion  or 
absolute  sway,  hut  preferred  the  good  of  their 
people,  for  whose  protection  they  knew  and  ac- 
knowledged themselres  to  hare  been  advaaoed, 
before  any  amhitkmi  dasigna  of  their  own. 

Porrsa. 

If  empire  and  reign  be  exiended  in 
their  application  to  other  objects,  it  is 
figurative;  thus  a  female  may  be  said 
to  hold  her  empire  among  her  admirers, 
or  fashions  may  be  said  to  have  their 
reign.  Dominion  may  be  applied  in  the 
proper  sense  to  the  power  which  man 
exercises  over  the  brutes  or  inanimate 
objects,  and  figuratively  to  the  power  of 
the  passions. 

Let  great  Achilles,  to  the  gods  resignM, 

To  reason  yield  the  empire  of  his  mind.     Pops. 

The  ftigld  tone. 
Where  for  relentless  months  continual  night 
Holds  o'er  the  glittering  waste  her  starry  reign. 

Thomson. 
By  timely  caution  those  desires  may  be  re- 
pressed to  which  indulgence  would  give  absolute 
dominion.  Johnson. 

TO  EMPLOY,  USE. 

EMPLOT,  from  the  Latin  impiico,  sig- 
nifies to  implicate,  or  apply  for  any  spe- 
cial purpose.  US£,  from  the  Latin  utnte 
and  uior^  signifies  to  enjoy  or  derive 
benefit  from. 

Employ  expresses  less  than  we;  it  is 
in  fact  a  species  of  partial  uting :  we  al- 
ways empUnf  when  we  %iae ;  but  we  do  not 
always  tue  when  we  employ.  We  employ 
whatever  we  take  into  our  service,  or 
make  subservient  to  our  convenience  for 
a  time ;  we  um  whatever  we  entirely  de- 


I  vote  to  our  purpose.  Whatever  is  sna 
ployed  by  one  person  may,  in  its  turn,  bt 
employed  by  another,  or  at  different  timea 
,  be  employed  by  the  same  person;  but 
what  is  need  is  frequently  consumed  or 
'  rendered  unfit  for  a  similar  use.  What 
!  we  employ  may  frequently  belong  to  an- 
\  other ;  but  what  one  im«  is  supposed  to 
be  his  exclusive  propertv.  On  this  ground 
we  may  speak  of  employing  persons  as 
well  as  things :  but  we  speaJc  of  uting 
thingR  only,  and  not  persons,  except  in 
the  most  degrading  senses  Persons, 
time,  strength,  and  power  are  employed; 
houses,  furniture,  and  all  materials,  of 
which  either  necessities  or  conveniences 
are  composed,  are  tiasi.  It  is  a  part  of 
wisdom  to  employ  well  the  short  portion 
of  time  which  is  allotted  to  us  in  this 
sublunary  state,  and  to  %iae  the  things  of 
this  world  so  as  not  to  abuse  them.  No 
one  is  exculpated  from  the  guilt  of  an 
immoral  action,  by  suffering  iiimself  to 
be  en^ployed  as  an  instrument  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  another:  we  ought  to 
14W  our  utmost  endeavors  to  abstun  from 
all  connection  with  such  as  wish  to  im- 
plicate us  in  their  guilty  practices. 

Thou,  godlike  Hector !  all  thy  force  emp 
Assemble  all  th*  united  bands  of  Troy. 
I  Straight  the  broad  belt,  with  gay  embnUTrr 
'        graced, 

He  loos'd  the  corslet  firom  his  breast  anbnc*d; 
Then  snck*d  the  blood,  and  807*reign  balm  in* 

ftis'd 
Which  Chiron  gare,  and  JEscalapins  n^d. 

Fops. 

EMPTY,  VACANT,  VOID,  DEVOID. 

EMPTT,  in  Saxon  aemiiy  from  aemiian^ 
to  be  idle  or  vacant,  has  the  same  origi- 
nal meaning  as  VACANT,  in  the  Latin 
vacans,  from  the  Hebrew  bekak,  to  empiy. 
VOID  and  DEVOID,  in  Latin  vu^uut,  and 
Greek  i^ioc,  signifies  solitary  or  bereft 

Empiy  is  the  term  in  most  general  use ; 
vacant^  void^  and  devoid  are  employed  in 
particular  cases ;  empty  and  vcuiomt  have 
either  a  proper  or  an  improper  applica- 
I  tion ;  void  or  devoid  only  a  moral  accep- 
j  tation.      Empty,  in  the  natural   sense, 
'  marks  an  absence  of  that  which  is  sub- 
I  stantial,  or  adapted  for  filling :   vekocuU 
I  designates  or  marks  the  absence  of  that 
,  which  should  occupy  or  make  use  of  a 
thing.    That  which  is  hollow  may  be  emp- 
ty: that  which  respects  an  even  apaoe 
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may  be  vacant,  A  house  b  empty  which 
has  no  inhabitants;  a  seat  is  vacant 
which  is  without  an  occupant ;  a  room  is 
empty  which  is  without  furniture ;  a  space 
on  paper  is  vaoaini  which  is  free  from 
writing. 

I  look  upon  an  able  stataaman  out  of  bimlness 
like  a  huge  whale  that  will  endeavor  to  overturn 
the  ship  nulew  he  has  an  timpty  cask  to  play 
with.  Tatle*. 

The  astonish'd  mother  finds  a  vacant  nest 
Br  the  hard  hand  of  unrelenting  clowns 
Aobb*d.  Thomioii. 

In  their  figurative  application  empty 
and  vaamt  have  a  similar  analogy  :  the 
empty  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  sub- 
stantial :  the  vacant  to  that  which  is  or 
ought  to  be  occupied ;  a  dream  is  said  to 
be  empty,  or  a  title  empty;  a  stare  is  said 
to  be  vacant^  or  an  hour  vacant. 

To  honor  Thetis'  son  he  bends  his  care, 
And  plunge  the  Greeks  in  all  the  woes  of  war ; 
Then  bids  an  empty  phantom  rise  to  sight. 
And  thus  commands  the  vision  of  the  night. 

POPB. 

An  inquisitive  man  Is  a  creature  naturally  very 
vacant  ai  thought  in  itself,  and  therefore  forced 
to  apply  itself  to  foreign  assistance.         Steels. 

Void  or  devoid  are  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  vacant,  as  qualifying  epithets, 
but  not  prefixed  as  adjectives,  and  al- 
ways followed  by  some  object ;  thus  we 
speak  of  a  creature  as  void  of  reason, 
and  of  an  individual  as  devoid  of  com- 
mon-sense. 

My  next  desire  is.  void  of  care  andstrilb. 
To  lead  a  soft,  secure,  inglorious  life.      Detdbn. 
We  Tyrians  are  not  so  devoid  of  sense. 
Nor  so  remote  from  Phoebus*  Influence. 

Drtdcn. 

ENCOMIUM,  EULOGY,  PANEGYRIC. 

EXGOMIUM,  in  Greek  ryc^iiiov,  sig- 
nified a  set  form  of  verses,  used  for  the 
purposes  of  praise.  EULOGY,  in  Greek 
ftrAoyio,  from  ev  and  Xoyoc,  signifies,  lit- 
erally, speaking  well  of  any  one.  PAN- 
EGYRIC, in  Greek  wavfiyvpucov,  from 
irac,  the  whole,  and  ayopo,  an  assembly, 
signifies  that  which  is  spoken  before  an 
assembly,  a  solemn  oration. 

The  idea  of  praise  is  common  to  all 
these  terms;  but  the  first  ^ecms  more 
properly  applied  to  the  thing,  or  the  un- 
conscious object;  the  second  to  persons 
in  general,  their  characters  and  actions ; 
the  third  to  the  person  of  some  particular 


individual:  thus  we  bestow 
upon  any  work  of  art  or  production  of 
genius,  without  reference  to  the  perform- 
er; we  bestow  eulogies  on  the  exploits  of 
a  hero,  who  is  of  another  age  or  country ; 
but  we  ^n\A  panegyrice  either  in  a  direct 
address,  or  in  direct  reference  to  the  per- 
son who  is  panegyrized:  the  encomium  is 
produced  by  merit,  real  or  supposed ;  the 
eulogy  may  spring  from  admiration  of  the 
person  eulogized;  the  panegyric  may  be 
mere  flattery,  i>esulting  from  servile  de- 
pendence: great  encomvanB  have  been 
paid  by  all  persons  to  the  constitution  of 
England ;  our  naval  and  military  heix)es 
have  received  the  eulogies  of  many  besides 
tfieir  own  countrymen;  authors  of  no 
mean  reputation  have  condescended  to 
deal  out  their  paticgyrics  pretty  freely,  in 
dedications  to  their  patrons. 

Our  lawyers  are,  with  Justice,  copious  in  their 
encomiums  on  the  common  law.    Blackbtonb. 

Sallust  would  say  of  Cato, "  That  he  had  rath- 
er be  than  appear  good :"  but  indeed  this  eulo- 
ffium  rose  no  higher  than  to  an  inoffensiveness. 

Stkblb. 
On  me,  when  dnnoes  are  satiric, 
I  take  it  for  a  panegyric.  Swipt. 

TO  ENCOURAGE,  ANIMATE,  INCITE,  IM- 
PEL, URGE,  STIMULATE,  INSTIGATE. 

ENCOURAGE,  V.  7b  cAcer.  ANIMATE, 
v.  To  amnuUe.  INCITE,  from  the  Latin 
cUoy  and  the  Hebrew  «a/,  to  stir  up,  signi- 
fies to  put  into  motion  toward  an  object 
IMPEL,  V.  To  actuate.  URGE,  in  Latin 
urgeOy  comes  from  the  Greek  ovpytu,  to 
set  to  work.  STIMULATE,  from  the 
Latin  stimidus^  a  spur  or  goad,  and  INSTI- 
GATE, from  the  Latin  stigo,  and  Greek 
<rrc^<tf,  signify  literally  to  goad.  The  idea 
of  actuating,  or  calling  into  action,  is  com- 
mon to  these  terms,  which  vary  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  action. 

Etuxuragenient  acts  as  a  persuasive: 
animate  as  an  impelling  or  enlivening 
cause :  those  who  are  weak  require  to  be 
encouraged;  those  who  are  strong  be- 
come stronger  by  being  animated:  the 
former  require  to  have  their  difSculties 
removed,  their  powers  renovated,  their 
doubts  and  fears  dispelled;  the  latter 
may  have  their  hopes  increased,  their 
prospects  brightened,  and  their  powers 
invigorated;  we  are  encouraged  not  to 
give  up  or  sWcken  in  our  exertions ;  W9 
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Are  mmm&ied  to  increase  oar  efforts :  the 
siniier  is  meouroffed  bj  offers  of  pardon, 
throuffh  the  merits  of  a  Redeemer,  to 
turn  Rom  his  sinful  ways ;  the  Christian 
is  animaledy  by  the  prospect  of  a  blissful 
eternity,  to  go  on  from  perfection  to  per- 
fection. 

Every  man  tmetmraiftt  the  pnctloe  of  that 
viM  whkh  be  cominlto  In  ^peannce,  though  he 
%'nMa  It  in  heL  Uawumwortb. 

He  that  pfoiecutee  a  UwlU  purpose  by  lawftil 
rneene,  acta  alwaya  with  the  approbation  of  his 
9wn  reaaoD ;  he  ia  animated  through  the  coorae 
of  Ua  eodearora  by  an  expectation  which  he 
knowa  to  be  Jaat  JoBMaoir. 

What  eneoyroffm  and  anknatm  aots  by 
the  finer  feelings  of  our  nature;  what  in- 
cUm  acts  through  the  medium  of  our  de- 
sires :  we  are  mtamraaed  by  kindness ;  we 
are  animated  by  the  hope  of  reward :  we 
are  ineUed  by  the  desire  of  distinction. 

Ha  would  have  women  follow  the  camp,  to  be 
the  apectatora  and  encouragert  of  noble  actlona. 

BUBTOV. 

While  a  rii^tfld  claim  to  pleaawe  or  to  allln- 
eaee  moat  be  procured  either  by  alow  Indoatry 
or  uncertain  hasard,  there  will  alwaya  be  mutti- 
tadea  whom  cowardice  or  Impafcienee  incUe  to 
more  safe  and  apeedy  methoda  of  getting  wealth. 


What  in^)eliy  uryea^  tUmulaUi^  and  tn- 
9tiffaim,  acts  forcibly,  be  the  cause  inter- 
nal or  external :  we  are  impdUd  and  atim- 
ulaUd  mostly  by  what  is  internal ;  we  are 
vtyei  and  ingiiffaied  by  both  the  internal 
and  external,  but  particularly  the  latter : 
we  are  impdled  by  motives ;  we  are  sHm- 
ulated  by  appetites  and  passions ;  we  are 
urged  and  msHgated  by  the  representa- 
tions of  others :  a  benevolent  man  is  tm- 
peiled  by  motives  of  humanity  to  relieve 
the  wretehed ;  an  ardent  mind  is  stimu- 
UUed  by  ambition  to  great  efforts ;  we  are 
vtyei  by  entreaties  to  spare  those  who 
are  in  our  power;  one  is  inatigated  by 
malidous  representations  to  take  revenge 
on  a  supposed  enemy. 

So  Myrrha*a  mind,  impelFd  on  either  aide, 
Takea  every  bent,  but  cannot  long  abide. 

Dbtdsh. 

Tlie  maglatrate  cannot  urge  obedience  upon 

inch  potent  grounda  as  the  minister.        Soom. 

For  erery  want  that  atimuIatM  the  breaat 
Beeomea  a  aource  of  pleasure  when  redrest. 

Goldsmith. 

We  may  be  impdled  and  urged  though 
not  properly  etimulated  or  instigated  by 


circumstances ;  in  this  case  the  two  for 
mer  differ  only  hi  the  degree  of  force  in 
the  impelling  cause :  less  constraint  is  laid 
on  the  will  when  we  are  in^ieUed  than 
when  we  are  urged^  which  leaves  no  aU 
temative  or  choice :  a  monarch  is -some- 
times tmpeSerf  by  the  state  of  the  nation 
to  make  a  peace  less  advantageous  than 
he  would  otherwise  do ;  he  is  urged  by 
his  desperate  condition  to  throw  himself 
upon  the  mercy  of  the  enemy :  a  man  is 
impelled  by  the  mere  necessity  of  chooe- 
ing  to  take  one  road  in  preference  to  an- 
other ;  he  is  urged  by  his  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments to  raise  money  at  a  great 
loss. 

Thua,  while  around  the  waTe-anh|ected  aoO 
Jmpile  the  native  to  repeated  toil, 
Induatriona  habita  hi  each  boeom  reign. 

GOLDSMm. 

What  I  have  done  my  aafetjr  urged  me  Uk 


We  may  be  imoelled,  urged,  and  etimu- 
lated to  that  which  is  bad ;  we  are  never 
instigated  to  that  which  is  good :  we  may 
be  impeUed  by  curiosity  to  pry  into  that 
which  does  not  concern  us;  we  may  be 
urged  by  the  entreaties  of  those  we  are 
connected  with  to  take  steps  of  which  we 
afterward  repent ;  we  may  be  stvmdaied 
by  a  desire  of  revenge  to  mviny  foul  deeds ; 
but  those  who  are  not  hardened  in  vice 
require  the  inaHgatum  of  persons  more 
abandoned  than  themselves,  before  they 
will  commit  any  desperate  act  of  wicked- 


That  fire  abated,  which  impete  rash  youth 
Proud  of  hia  speed  to  orershoot  the  truth. 
As  time  improres  the  grape's  authentic  Juice, 
Mellows  and  makes  the  speech  more  fit  for  use. 

CowrsR. 

Urge  me  no  more.  SBA-KaraAUB. 

When  piracy  waa  eateemed  honorable  theae  il- 
lustrious robben  directed  that  all  their  rich  plnn« 
der  should  be  deposited  with  their  remains  in  or- 
der to  etimvlaU  their  offspring  to  support  them- 
seWes.  Pbnhakt. 

There  are  fow  ineUgatUms  in  this  country  to 
a  breach  of  confldence.  HAWKBawoBTH. 

Encouragement  and  incitement  are  the 
abstract  nouns  either  for  the  act  ot  m> 
couraging  or  inciting,  or  the  thing  that 
eneouragee  or  incites:  the  encouragement 
of  laudable  undertakings  is  itself  lauda- 
ble; a  single  word  or  look  may  be  an 
encouragement:  the  incitement  of  passion 
is  at  all  times  dangerous,  but  particularly 
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in  yooth ;  money  is  said  to  be  an  McUe- 
ment  to  evil  IneeiUive^  which  is  another 
deriyatiye  from  tneiUy  has  a  higher  appli- 
cation for  things  that  indie  than  the  word 
ineiitment;  the  latter  being  mostly  ap- 
plied to  sensible,  and  the  former  to  spir- 
itual objects:  savory  food  is  an  ineite- 
meni  to  sensualists  to  indulge  in  gross 
acts  of  intemperance:  a  religious  man 
wants  no  incmtivea  to  virtues;  his  own 
breast  furnishes  him  with  those  of  the 
noblest  kind.  ImpuUe  is  the  derivative 
from  impd^  which  denotes  the  act  of  tm- 
pdling;  gHmuitUj  which  is  the  root  of 
the  word  ttimuiaie^  naturally  designates 
the  instrument,  namely,  the  spur  or  goad 
with  which  one  is  Btumdaied:  hence  we 
speak  of  acting  by  a  blind  impulte^  or 
wanting  a  stimiuus  to  exertion. 

For  wben  he  dies,  flurewell  all  honor,  boonty, 
AH  generous  eneaunigmn&nt  of  arts.     Otwat. 

Being  sensible  how  sabject  he  is  to  all  violent 
passions,  he  avoids  all  indUmmU  to  them. 

Swirr. 

Even  the  wisdom  of  Grod  hath  not  suggested 
more  preuing  motives,  more  powerftiUnc^nMvM 
to  cfaaritjr  than  these,  that  we  shall  be  Judged  by 
It  at  the  last  dreadfUl  day.  AriBaauaT. 

If  these  little  impuUet  set  the  great  wheels 
ef  devotion  on  work,  the  largeness  and  height  of 
that  shall  not  at  all  be  prejodleed  by  the  small- 
ness  of  the  occasion.  Sooth. 

TO  ENCOURAGE,  ADVANCE,  PROMOTE, 
PREFER,  FORWARD. 

To  ENCOURAGE,  v.  To  eneourage,  ani- 
mate. ADVANCE,  V.  7b  (u/vonce.  PRO- 
MOTE,  from  the  Latin  promotfeo,  signifies 
to  move  forward.  PREFER,  from  the 
Latin  praferoy  or /pro  and  jww,  to  set  be- 
fore, signifies  to  set  up  before  others.  To 
FORWARD  is  to  put  forward. 

The  idea  of  exerting  an  influence  to  the 
advantage  of  an  object  is  included  in  the 
signification  of  all  tiiese  terms,  which  dif- 
fer in  the  circumstances  and  mode  of  the 
acdon:  to  eneouroffey  advimeey  and  pro- 
mote  are  applicable  to  both  persons  and 
things ;  prefer  to  persons  only ;  forward 
to  things  only. 

First  as  to  persons,  eneouraffe  is  par- 
tial as  to  the  end,  and  indefinite  as  to 
the  means :  we  may  enoouroffe  a  person 
In  anjrthing  however  trivial,  and  by  any 
means ;  thus  we  may  eneouroffe  a  child  in 
his  rudeness  by  not  checking  him ;  or  we 
toMg  eneouroffe  an  artbt  or  man  of  letters 


in  some  great  natkmal  work ;  but  to  a<2 
vanee^  promote^  and  prefer  are  more  gen- 
eral in  their  end,  and  specific  in  the  means ; 
a  person  may  aduanet  himself,  or  may  be 
advanced  by  others;  he  is  pntnoted  and 
preferred  only  by  others :  a  person's  ad. 
vaneemeni  may  be  the  frnit  of  his  indus- 
try, or  result  from  the  efforts  of  his 
friends;  promotion  and  preferment  are 
the  work  of  one's  friends;  the  former  in 
regard  to  offices  in  general,  the  latter 
mostly  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  situa- 
tions :  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  en- 
eouragey  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  those 
among  the  poor  who  strive  to  obtain  an 
honest  livelihood ;  it  is  every  man's  duty 
to  advance  himself  in  life  by  every  legiti- 
mate means ;  it  is  the  duty  and  the  pleas- 
ure of  every  good  man  m  the  state  to 
promote  those  who  show  themselves  de- 
serving of  promotion;  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
minister  to  accept  oi  preferment  when  it 
offers,  but  it  is  not  his  duty  to  be  solic- 
itous for  it 

Religion  depends  npon  the  enoouragememi 
of  thoae  that  are  to  dispense  and  assert  it. 

South. 
No  man's  lot  is  so  unalterably  fixed  in  this 
lifiB,  bat  that  a  thoosaod  accidents  may  either 
fonoard  or  disappoint  his  adwinoemeni. 

Huosn. 

Toar  seal  in  pr&moHng  my  Interest  deserves 

my  warmest  acknowledgments.  Biattix. 

If  I  were  now  to  accept  pr^emtent  in  the 

choreh,  I  should  be  apprehensive  tliat  I  mif^t 

strengthen  the  hands  of  the  gatnsayers. 

BsArm. 

When  taken  in  regard  to  things,  en- 
courage  is  used  in  an  improper  or  figu- 
rative acceptation;  the  rest  are  applied 
properly:  if  we  enoowrage  an  undertak- 
ing, we  give  courage  to  the  undertaker; 
but  when  we  speak  of  advancing  a  cause, 
or  promoting  an  interest,  or  forwarding 
a  purpose,  these  terms  properly  convey 
the  idea  of  keeping  things  alive,  or  in  a 
motion  toward  some  desired  end :  to  ad- 
vance is,  however,  generally  used  in  rela- 
tion to  whatever  admits  of  extension  and 
aggrandizement;  promote  is  applied  to 
whatever  admits  of  being  brought  to  a 
point  of  maturity  or  perfection ;  forward 
is  but  a  partial  term,  employed  in  the 
sense  of  promote  in  regard  to  piirticular 
objects:  thus  we  adeanee  religion  or 
learning;  wepromoU  an  art  or  an  inreD* 
tion;  we/orwartf  a  plan. 
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mr  great  Mcouragsm^mt  which  haa  been 
(iven  to  learning  for  lome  yean  laat  past  has 
made  oar  own  nation  as  glorioos  upon  this  ac- 
eoont  aa  for  its  late  triomphs  and  conquests. 

ADDiaoir. 

I  lova  to  see  a  man  cealons  in  a  good  matter, 
and  espedally  when  his  zeal  shows  itself  Ibr  ad- 
vaneing  morality,  and  promoting  the  happiness 
3f  maiiktaid.  Addisok. 

It  behooTes  as  not  to  be  wanting  to  oarselves 
in  fortcarding  the  intention  of  nature  by  the 
culture  of  oar  minds.  Bekkblet. 


TO  ENCOUKAGEy  EMBOLDEN. 

To  ENCOURAGE  is  to  give  courage, 
and  to  EMBOLDEN  to  make  bold ;  the 
former  impelling  to  action  in  general, 
the  latter  to  that  which  is  more  difficult 
or  dangerous :  we  are  encouraged  to  per- 
severe; the  resolution  is  thereby  con- 
firmed :  we  are  emboldened  to  begin ;  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  is  roused.  Success 
encouraget ;  the  chance  of  escaping  dan- 
ger «m6oUmf. 

Intrepid  throned  the  midst  of  danger  go, 
Their  flriends  en^uragt  and  amace  the  Ibe. 

Drtdbm. 
Embolden'd  then,  nor  hesitating  more, 
Fast,  fost,  they  plunge  amid  the  flashing  wave. 

Thomson. 

TO  ENCROACH,  INTRENCH,  INTRUDE, 
INVADE;  INFRINGE. 

ENCROACH,  in  French  encrocher,  is 
compounded  of  en  or  in  and  eroueh^ 
cringe  or  creep,  signifying  to  creep  into 
anything.  INTRENCH,  compounded  of 
in  and  trench^  signifies  to  trench  or  dig 
beyond  one^s  own  ground  into  another^s 
ground.  INTRUDE,  from  the  Latin  m- 
trudoj  signifies  literally  to  thrust  upon ; 
and  INVADE,  from  invado^  signifies  to 
march  in  upon.  INFRINGE,  from  the 
Latin  wfringo^  compounded  of  in  and 
frango^  signifies  to  break  in  upon. 

All  these  terms  denote  an  unauthor- 
ized procedure ;  but  the  first  two  desig- 
nate gentle  or  silent  actions,  the  latter 
violent  if  not  noisy  actions.  Encroach 
is  often  an  imperceptible  action,  per- 
formed with  such  art  as  to  elude  obser- 
vation, it  is,  according  to  its  derivation, 
an  insensible  creeping  into :  intrench  is, 
in  fact,  a  species  of  eneroaehmetU^  name- 
ly, that  perceptible  species  which  con- 
dsts  in  exceeding  the  boundaries  in 
marking  out  the  ground  or  spaoa 


Where  the  foir  columns  of  St.  deBMnfto  i 

Whose  straiten'd  boands  eneroaek  apon  tbi 

Strand.  Oat. 

Like  powerful  armies  trenching  at  a  town. 
By  slow  and  silent,  but  resistless  sap. 
In  his  pale  progress  gently  gaining  ground. 
Death  niv'd  his  deadly  siege.  Tomra^ 

In  an  extended  and  figurative  applica. 
lion  of  the  terms  one  is  said  to  encroach 
on  a  person  or  on  a  person's  time,  etc ; 
to  intrench  on  the  sphere  or  privileges  of 
another. 

It  is  observed  by  one  of  tha  lathers  that  ha 
who  restrains  himself  in  the  use  of  things  lawflil 
will  nerer  eneroach  apon  thbigs  IbrUdden. 

JonwoK. 

Religion  intrench—  apon  none  of  oar  priTl- 
leges.  Soma. 

Intrude  and  invade  designate  an  un- 
authorized entry;  the  former  in  violation 
of  right,  equity,  or  good  manners;  the 
latter  in  violation  of  public  law :  the  for- 
mer is  more  commonly  applied  to  individ- 
uals ;  the  latter  to  nations  or  laree  com- 
munities :  unbidden  guests  intruae  them- 
selves sometimes  into  families  to  theif 
no  small  annoyance ;  an  army  never  m- 
tfodes  a  country  without  doing  some  mis- 
chief. 

It  is  certabi  that  in  so  great  a  crowd  of  meo 
some  will  intrude  who  are  of  tempers  very  an. 
becoming  their  fhnction.  Aadiboii. 

The  birds  of  the  ahr  had  netts,  and  the  beasts 
of  the  field  had  caverns,  the  inwuion  of  which 
they  esteemed  a  very  flagrant  iqjnstice. 

BLAOKSTOm. 

They  are  figuratively  applied  to  othei 
objects:  intrude  in  the  sense  of  going 
in  without  being  invited,  as  unwelcome 
thoughts  intrude  themselves  into  the 
mind :  invade  in  the  sense  of  going  in  by 
force,  as  sounds  invade  the  ear. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  golden 
Bge,  of  the  age  In  which  neither  care  nor  danger 
had  intruded  on  manlcind,  is  tlM  commanity  of 

JOHMOOII. 


No  sooner  were  hts  eyes  in  slomber  boand, 
When  from  ahore  a  more  than  mortal  soand 
Invades  his  ears.  Dbtpiii. 

To  invade  and  infringe  are  both  vio^ 
lent  acts ;  but  there  is  more  violation  of 
good  faith  in  infringing  than  in  invading^ 
as  the  infringement  of  a  treaty.  A  priv- 
ilef^e  may  be  either  invaded  or  infringed; 
but  to  invade  in  this  sense  is  applied  to 
any  privilege  however  obtained ;  bat  •% 
ffinge  properly  applies  to  that  whkh 
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penoDt  hold  under  toDie  grant,  oompact, 
or  Uw« 

WomBn  hun  natiml  and  eqoltoble  claims  m 
well  as  meOf  and  thowt  clalmft  are  not  to  be  ca- 
pridooal^  or  Ugjbilj  tapeneded  or  infringed. 

JOHICSON. 

Rollglon  in9adM  none  of  our  pleaaarea. 

Socmi. 

TO  END,  TERMIMATB,  CL08V. 

To  END  is  either  to  come  to  an  end  or 
put  an  end  to.  To  TERMINATE  either 
to  come  to  a  term  or  set  a  term  to.  To 
CLOSE,  to  come  or  bring  to  a  close.  To 
end  is  indefinite  in  its  meaning  and  gen- 
eral in  its  application ;  terminate  and  aoM 
are  modes  of  ending:  to  terminate  is  to 
end  finally;  to  doee  to  end  gradually. 
Whatever  is  begun  will  end^  and  it  may 
end  in  any  way ;  but  what  terminaiet  is  that 
which  has  been  designedly  brought  to  an 
end;  a  string,  a  line,  a  verse,  etc.,  may  end^ 
but  a  road  is  said  properly  to  termimUe. 

A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song, 

That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  Its  slow  length 

POFE. 


As  I  had  a  mind  to  know  how  each  of  these 
roads  terminaied^  1  Joined  myself  with  the  as- 
sembty  that  were  In  the  flower  and  rigor  of  their 
age.  and  called  themselres  the  band  of  lovers. 

Addisok. 

Things  may  end  abruptly  or  at  once, 
but  they  doee  by  a  process,  or  by  bring- 
ing the  parts  or  points  together ;  a  scene 
may  c/ote,  or  several  lines  may  «/om. 

Orestes,  Acamas,  in  front  appear, 

And  (Enomaus  and  Thoon  cloee  the  rear.  Pops. 

Any  period  of  time,  as  a  day,  a  life, 
may  end  or  ehee. 

Greece  in  her  single  heroes  strore  in  vain, 
Now  hoets  oppose  thee,  and  thoa  mnst  be  slain : 
So  shall  my  days  in  one  sad  tenor  mn. 
And  end  with  sorrows  as  they  first  begun. 

POPM. 

Let  the  rich  fumes  of  od'rons  incense  fly, 
A  snitefttl  savor  to  the  gods  on  high ; 
Ylie  due  libation  nor  neglect  to  pay, 
When  evening  elotee^  or  when  dawns  the  day. 

POTTBE. 

END,  EXTREMITY. 

Both  these  words  imply  the  last  of 
chose  parts  which  constitute  a  thing; 
bat  the  END  designates  that  part  gener- 
ally; the  EXTREMITY  marks  the  par- 
ticalar  point  The  extremiiy  is  from  the 
Latin  extremue^  the  very  last  end,  that 
which  is  ontermost.  Hence  end  may  be 
■aid  of  thai  which  bounds  anything ;  but 


etiremiiy  of  that  which  extends  farthest 
from  us:  we  may  speak  of  the  ende  of 
that  which  is  circular  in  its  form,  or  of 
that  which  has  no  specific  form ;  but  we 
speak  of  the  extremUim  of  that  only 
which  is  supposed  to  project  lengthwise. 
The  end  is  opposed  to  the  beginning ;  the 
extremity  to  the  centre  or  point  from 
which  we  reckon.  When  a  man  is  said 
to  go  to  the  end  of  a  journey  or  the  end 
of  the  world,  the  expression  is  in  both 
cases  indefinite  and  general:  but  when 
he  is  said  to  go  to  the  extremitiM  of  the 
earth  or  the  exiremitiet  of  a  kingdom,  the 
idea  of  relative  distance  is  manifestly  im- 
plied. He  who  goes  to  the  end  of  a  path 
may  possibly  have  a  little  farther  to  go 
in  order  to  reach  the  extremity.  In  the 
figurative  appUcation,  end  and  extremity 
differ  so  widely  as  not  to  admit  of  any 
just  comparison. 

Now  with  ftiU  force  the  yielding  horn  he  bends, 
I>rawn  to  an  arch,  and  Joins  the  doubling  ende. 

Popa 

Our  Ibmale  projectors  were  all  the  kst  sum- 
mer so  taken  up  with  the  improvement  of  their 
petticoats  that  they  had  not  time  to  attend  to 
anything  else ;  bat  having  at  length  sufllciently 
adorned  their  lower  parts,  they  now  begin  to 
torn  their  thouf^ts  upon  the  other  extremUii. 

Addison. 

TO  ENDEAVOR,  AIM,  STRIVE,  STRUG- 
GLE. 

To  ENDEAVOR  (v.  Attempt)  is  gener* 
al  in  its  object;  AIM  (v.  Aim)  is  partic- 
ular ;  we  endeavor  to  do  whatever  we  set 
about ;  we  aim  at  doing  something  which 
we  have  set  before  ourselves  as  a  de- 
sirable object.  To  STRIVE  (v.  Diecord, 
etrife)\aUi  endeavor  e&rnestly;  to  STRUG- 
GLE, a  frequentative  of  strive,  is  to  strive 
earnestly.  An  endeavor  springs  from  a 
sense  of  duty ;  we  endeavor  to  do  that 
which  is  right,  and  avoid  that  which  it 
wrong :  aiming  is  the  fruit  of  an  aspir- 
ing temper ;  the  object  mmed  at  is  aU 
ways  something  superior  either  in  reali- 
ty or  imagination,  and  calls  for  particu- 
lar  exertion :  striving  is  the  consequence 
of  an  ardent  desire ;  the  thing  s^rtven  for 
is  always  conceived  to  be  of  importance : 
struggling  is  the  effect  of  necessity ;  it  is 
proportioned  to  the  difficulty  of  attain- 
ment, and  the  resistance  which  is  op- 
posed to  it ;  the  thing  struggled  for  is  in- 
dispensably necessary.    Those  only  whe 
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fpufaawr  to  diioharge  their  duty  to  God 
and  their  fellow-creatures  can  expect  real 
tranquillity  of  nund.  Whoever  otnu  at 
the  acquirement  of  great  wealth  or  much 
power  opens  the  door  for  much  misery 
to  himself.  As  our  passions  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  our  greatest  enemies 
when  they  obtain  the  ascendency,  we 
should  always  strive  to  keep  them  under 
our  control  There  are  some  men  who 
itniffffls  through  life  to  obtain  a  mere 
competence,  and  yet  die  without  suc- 
ceeding in  their  object. 

Tlfl  no  uooommon  thing,  my  good  Sancho,  for 
one  half  of  the  world  to  om  the  other  half  liko 
brateti  and  then  endsawtr  to  make  them  so. 

Srsavs. 
HowoTor  men  may  aim  at  eleTation, 
Tfs  properly  a  female  paaslon.         SHSiiROMa. 
All  onderstand  their  great  Creator's  will, 
Strive  to  be  happy,  and  in  that  ftilfll, 
Bfankind  excepted,  lord  of  all  beside. 
But  only  sUto  to  folly,  vice,  and  pride.   Jxhtms. 
So  the  boat's  brawny  crew  the  current  stem, 
And  slow  advancing  ttruggU  with  the  stream. 

Dbtdsn. 

XNDEAVOBi  EFFORT,  EXERTION. 

ENDEAVOR,  v.  Attempt  and  To  en- 
deawn-.  EFFORT,  in  French  effort^  Ital- 
fan  s/orta,  may  possibly  be  connected 
with  the  word  force,  and  the  Latin  for- 
tie,  strong,  signifying  to  force  out  the 
strength ;  or  it  may  be  changed  from  the 
Latin  effert^  from  effero,  to  bring  forth, 
that  is,  to  bring  out  power.  EXERTION, 
in  Latin  exertioy  from  exero,  signifies  the 
putting  forth  power. 

The  idea  of  calling  our  powers  into 
action  is  common  to  these  terms:  en- 
deavor expresses  little  more  than  this 
common  idea,  being  a  term  of  general 
import :  effort  and  exertion  are  particular 
modes  of  endeavor;  the  former  being  a 
special  strong  endeavor,  the  latter  a  con- 
tinued strong  endeavor.  An  endeavor  ia 
called  forth  by  ordinary  circumstances ; 
effort  and  exertion  by  those  which  are  ex- 
traordinary. An  endeavor  flows  out  of 
the  condition  of  our  being  and  constitu- 
tion ;  as  rational  and  responsible  agents 
we  must  make  daily  endeavon  to  fit  our- 
selves for  a  hereafter;  as  willinz  and 
necessitous  agents,  we  use  our  enoeavors 
to  obtain  such  things  as  are  agreeable 
or  needful  for  us:  when  a  particular 
emergency  arises  we  make  a  great  effort, 
^n  endeavor  may  call  forth  one  or  many 


powers;  an  t0^  o>^  ^^  but  one 
power:  the  endeawir  to  please  in  society 
is  laudable,  if  it  do  not  lead  to  vicious 
compliances;  it  is  a  laudable  effort  of 
fortitude  to  suppress  our  oomplaints  in 
the  moment  of  suffering. 

Bat  he,  whom  er'n  in  life's  last  stage 
Endeavore  laudable  engage, 
Is  paid  at  least  in  peace  ef  mind. 
And  sense  of  having  well  designU        Cowna. 
Hie  Inflnenoe  of  custom  is  snch,  that  to  con- 
quer it  will  require  the  utmost  ^orU  of  ftititade 
and  virtue.  Johksom. 

The  exertion  is  as  indefinite  as  the  en- 
deavor as  to  the  means,  but  like  the  ef- 
fort is  definite  as  to  the  object:  when  % 
serious  object  is  to  be  obtained,  suitable 
exertione  must  be  made.  The  endeavor  is 
mostly  applied  to  individuals,  but  the  es- 
ertion  may  frequently  be  the  combined 
endeavors  of  numbers. 

To  walk  with  circumspection  and  steadiness  In 
the  right  path  ought  to  be  the  constant  endeav* 
or  of  eveiy  rational  being.  Jobmson. 

The  discomfltnres  which  the  republic  of  aaaaa 
sins  has  suffered  have  uniformly  called  forth  new 
eoDertione,  BcauL 

ENBMYy  FOE,  ADVERSARY;  OPPONENT, 
ANTAGONIST. 

ENEMT,  in  Latin  tmmtoM,  compound- 
ed of  in  privative  and  amtetes^  a  friend, 
signifies  one  that  is  unfriendly.  FOE, 
in  Saxon  /oA,  most  probably  from  the 
old  Teutonic  fan,  to  hate,  signifies  one 
that  bears  a  hatred.  ADVERSARY,  in 
Latin  adveraarius,  from  adveram,  against^ 
signifies  one  that  takes  part  against  an- 
other; adversaritis  in  Latin  was  particu* 
larly  applied  to  those  who  contested  a 
point  In  law  with  another.  OPPONENT, 
in  Latin  opponens,  participle  of  oppono  or 
obpono,  to  place  in  the  way,  signifies  one 
pitted  against  another.  ANTAGONIST, 
in  Greek  oprayuvioroi:,  compounded  of 
avTif  against,  and  avoivi^o/iat,  to  contend, 
signifies  one  struggling  against  another. 

An  enemy  is  not  so  formidable  as  a 
foe :  the  former  may  be  reconciled,  but 
the  latter  always  retains  a  deadly  hate. 
An  enemy  may  be  so  in  spirit,  in  acUon, 
or  in  relation ;  &foe  is  always  so  in  spir- 
it, if  not  in  action  likewise ;  a  man  may 
be  an  enemy  to  himself,  though  not  a/oe. 
Those  who  are  national  or  political  ene- 
mies  are  often  private  f viends,  but  a  foe 
is  never  anything  but  a  foe.    A  aingl« 
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MS  may  create  an  enenuf,  but  continued 
warfare  creates  a/oe. 

Plotarch  lays  vary  finely  that  •  man  alioald 
not  allov  himaelf  to  bate  even  his  ^nemUa. 

Adduom. 
So  frown'd  the  mighty  combatants,  that  bell 
Grew  darker  at  their  frown:  so  match'd  they 


For  neTBT  bat  onee  more  was  either  like 

To  meet  so  great  a  foe.  Milton. 

J^»atue$  are  either  public  or  private^ 
colIectiTe  or  personal ;  in  the  latter  sense 
the  word  enenv^  is  most  analogous  in  sig- 
nification to  that  of  adoenanfy  opponent, 
anioffomst.  The  term  enenuf  is  always 
taken  in  a  larger  sense  than  the  other 
terms :  a  priyate  enan^  is  never  inactive ; 
he  seeks  to  do  mischief  from  the  desire 
of  so  doing.  An  advenary^  opponent^  and 
mniaffonut  may  be  so  simply  from  the  re- 
lation which  they  stand  in  to  others :  the 
advenary  is  one  who  is  adverse  either  in 
his  claims,  his  opinions,  his  purposes,  or 
his  endeavors;  be  is  active  against  oth- 
ers only  as  far  as  his  interests  and  views 
require.  An  oj^ponent  is  one  who  stands 
or  acts  in  opposition  to  another :  an  op- 
ponaU  opposes  the  opinions,  principles, 
conduct,  and  writings  of  others.  An  ad- 
venary  is  always  personal,  and  sets  him- 
self  up  inmiediately  against  another;  but 
an  opponent  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
person,  but  with  the  thing  that  emanates 
from  or  is  connected  with  the  person. 
A  man  can  have  no  odverMrtet  except 
while  he  is  living,  but  he  may  have  oppo- 
nents after  he  is  dead ;  partisans  are  al- 
ways opponents  to  each  other.  An  antoff- 
oniat  is  a  particular  species  of  opponent 
either  in  combat  or  action ;  it  is  personal 
or  otherwise,  according  to  circumstanees  : 
there  may  be  antagomata  who  contend  for 
victory  without  any  feeling  of  animosity ; 
such  were  the  Horatii  and  Ouriatti  among 
the  Romans :  or  they  may  engage  in  a 
personal  and  bloody  conflict,  as  the  glad- 
iators who  fought  for  their  lives :  in  this 
sense  wild  beasts  are  antagonistt  when 
they  engage  in  battle:  there  are  also  lit- 
erary antoffonista  who  are  directly  pitted 
against  each  other ;  as  Scaliger  and  Peta- 
yius  among  the  French ;  Boyle  and  Bent- 
ley  among  the  English. 

He  has  not  taken  the  least  care  to  disguise  his 
being  on  enemy  to  the  persons  against  whom  he 
writes.  Adduom. 

TluMe  dlapBtMls  (tlM  penecntors)  oonviiice 


their  adveraarUt  with  a  sorites  commoaty  oiUi 
eU  a  pile  of  fagots.  Addisom. 

The  name  of  Boyle  is  Indeed  revered,  but  his 
works  are  neglected ;  we  are  contented  to  know 
that  he  conquered  his  opponenU^  without  in- 
quiring what  cavils  were  prodooed  against  him. 

JoaKsow. 

Snemy  and  foe  are  figuratively  applied 
to  moral  objects,  the  first  in  a  general, 
the  second  in  a  particular  sense:  our 
passions  are  our  enemies  when  indulged : 
envy  is  a  foe  to  happiness.  The  word 
anioffomet  may  also  be  applied  metaphor- 
ically to  other  objects. 

He  (the  Doke  of  Monmouth)  was  brave,  gener- 


ous, affable,  and  extremely  handsome,  c 

in  his  fhiendships,  Just  to  his  word,  and  an  utter 


enemy  to  all  cruelty. 

Life,  thought,  worth,  wtodom,  all  (O  And  rerott  1) 

Once  friends  to  peace,  gone  oyer  to  the/oe. 

Yoimo. 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  obeenres  that  a  well-wrlttsn 
book,  compared  with  tts  rivals  and  amtoi/onielSy 
Is  like  Moses's  lerpent  that  tanmedlately  swallow- 
ed up  those  of  the  Egyptians.  Aadisom. 

SmBBGT)  FOBCE,  YIGOR. 

ENERGY,  in  French  inergie,  Latin 
energia^  Greek  ivtpyta,  from  cycpyiw,  to 
operate  inwardly,  signifies  the  power  of 
producing  positive  effects.  FORGE, «.  7b 
oompd,  VIGOR,  from  the  Latin  v^eo,  to 
flourish,  signifies  unimpaired  power,  or 
that  which  belongs  to  a  subject  in  a 
sound  or  flourishing  state. 

With  energy  Is  connected  the  idea  of 
activity  ;  with  fonx  that  of  capability ; 
with  vigor  that  of  health.  Energy  Ues 
only  In  the  mind ;  force  and  trt^or  are 
the  property  of  either  body  or  mind. 
Knowledge  and  freedom  combine  to  pro* 
duce  energy  of  character ;  force  is  a  gift 
of  nature  that  may  be  increased  by  exer> 
else :  vigor^  both  bodily  and  mental,  is  an 
ordinary  accompaniment  of  youth,  but  it 
not  always  denied  to  old  age. 

Onr  powers  owe  much  of  their  enerqy  to  our 
hopes :  **  Possnnt  quia  posse  videntur.^  When 
success  leems  attainable,  diligence  is  enforced. 

JoHiMoa. 
On  the  passive  main 
Descends  th*  etherMl>(>ros,  and  with  strong  gust 
Turns  fkwn  its  bottom  the  discolwed  deep. 

THOKflOIf. 

No  man  at  the  age  and  vigor  of  thirty  is  fond 
of  sngar-plums  and  rattles.  Sooth 

ENJOTMENTy  FRUITION,  GRATIFICA- 
TION. 

ENJOYMENT,  from  enjoy,  to  have  the 
joy  or  pleaaura,  ilgnifiM  «ithfr  Iht  aet 
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•f  enjoying^  or  the  pleasure  itself  derived 
from  that  act,  FRUITION,  from  fruor, 
to  ei^oyi  is  employed  only  for  the  act  of 
et^oying  ;  we  speak  either  of  the  enjoy- 
wtfU  of  any  pleasure,  or  of  the  erycyment 
as  a  pleasure :  ,we  speak  of  those  pleas- 
ures which  are  received  from  the  /ritt- 
tion^  in  distinction  from  those  which  are 
had  in  expectation.  MyoymerU  is  either 
corporeal  or  spiritual,  as  the  enjoyment  of 
music,  or  the  enjoyment  of  study :  but  the 
fruition  of  eating,  or  any  other  sensible, 
or  at  least  external,  object :  hope  inter- 
venes between  the  desire  and  the/rutfum. 

The  enjoyment  of  fiime  brings  but  very  litUe 
pteMore,  though  the  loss  or  want  of  it  be  very 
sensible  and  afflicting.  Addison. 

Fame  is  a  good  so  wholly  foreign  to  our  nat- 
nrse  that  we  ha^c  no  faculty  in  the  soul  adapt- 
ed to  it,  nor  any  organ  in  the  body  to  relish  it: 
an  object  of  desire  placed  oot  of  tin  possibility 
9^  fruition.  Addisom. 

GRATIFICATION,  from  the  verb  to 
gratify^  to  make  grateful  or  pleasant,  sig- 
nifies either  the  act  of  giving  pleasure, 
or  the  pleasure  received.  EnjoymerU 
springs  from  every  object  which  is  capa- 
ble of  yielding  pleasure ;  by  distinction, 
however,  and  in  the  latter  sense,  from 
moral  and  rational  objects :  but  gratiji- 
eaticn^  which  is  a  species  of  enjoyment^ 
is  obtained  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses.  Enjoyment  is  not  so  vivid  as 
gratification:  graiifieation  is  not  so  per- 
manent as  enjoyment.  Domestic  life  has 
its  peculiar  mjoyments  ;  brilliant  specta- 
cles afford  gratification.  Our  capacity 
for  enjoyment  depends  upon  our  intellect- 
ual endowments;  our  gratifietUion  de- 
pends upon  the  tone  of  our  feelings,  and 
the  nature  of  our  desires. 

His  hopes  and  expectations  are  bigger  than  his 
€n^oyment9.  Tillotson. 

The  nuui  of  pleasure  little  knows  the  perfiect 
}oy  he  loses  for  the  disappointing  graH/icaHons 
whkh  he  pursues.  Adduom . 

TO  KNUkRGE,  INCREASE,  EXTEND. 

ENLARGE  signifies  literally  to  make 
arge  or  wide,  and  is  applied  to  dimen- 
sion and  extent.  INCREASE,  from  the 
Latin  ineregco,  to  grow  to  a  thing,  is  ap- 
plicable to  quantity,  signifying  to  become 
greater  in  size  by  the  junction  of  other 
matter.  EXTEND,  in  Latin  extendo,  or 
ex  and  tendo,  signifies  to  stretch  out,  that 
'  Is,  to  make  greater  in  space.     We  speak 


of  enlarging  a  house,  a  room,  prtmlMl^ 
or  boundaries ;  of  tnereating  an  anny,  or 
property,  capital,  expense,  etc;  of  «b- 
tending  the  boundaries  of  an  empire. 
We  say  the  hole  or  cavity  enlargtt,  the 
head  or  bulk  enlarge»;  the  number  w- 
creaaesj  the  swelling,  inflammation,  and 
the  like,  increase:  so  likewise  in  the  fig- 
urative sense,  the  views,  the  prospects, 
the  powers,  the  ideas,  and  the  mind,  ar« 
enlarged ;  pain,  pleasure,  hope,  fear,  an- 
ger, or  kindness,  are  incremed;  views^ 
prospects,  connections,  and  the  like,  art 
extended. 

Great  ot^ects  make 
Great  minds,  enlarging  as  their  views  mlarg^^ 
Those  still  more  godlike,  as  these  more  divine. 

YooN« 
Good  sense  alone  is  a  sedate  and  qoieeoeDt 
quality,  which  manages  its  possessions  well,  bat 
does  not  inoreoM  them.  JonceoM. 

The  wise,  eaotwding  their  Inquiries  wide. 
See  how  both  states  are  by  connectkm  tied : 
Fools  view  but  part,  and  not  the  whole  survey. 
So  crowd  existence  all  Into  a  day.  Jb 


ENMITY,  ANIMOSITY,  HOSTIUTY. 

ENMITY  lies  in  the  heart;  it  is  de^ 
and  malignant  ANIMOSITY,  from  oMi 
miM,  a  spirit,  lies  in  the  passions ;  it  is 
fierce  and  vindictive :  HOSTILITY,  from 
hostity  a  political  enemy,  lies  in  the  ac- 
tion; it  is  mischievous  and  destructive. 
Enmity  is  something  permanent;  atii» 
numty  is  partial  and  transitory:  in  the 
feudal  ages,  when  the  darkness  and  igno- 
rance of  the  times  prevented  the  mildin> 
fluence  of  Christianity,  enmiiiet  between 
particular  families  were  handed  down  at 
an  inheritance  from  father  to  son;  in 
free  states,  party-spirit  engenders  great- 
er anunogitim  than  private  disputes. 

In  some  instances,  indeed,  the  enmity  of  oth- 
ers cannot  be  avoided  without  a  participation  in 
their  guilt ;  but  then  it  is  the  snniOy  of  those 
with  whom  neither  wisdom  nor  virtue  can  desire 
to  associate.  Jobmson. 

I  will  never  let  my  heart  reproach  roe  ftir  hav- 
ing done  anything  toward  Increasing  thoee  ani' 
moHtiee  that  extinguish  religion,  deftoe  govern, 
ment,  and  make  a  nation  miserable.      Aadoom. 

Enmity  is  altogether  personal ;  hostU- 
ity  respects  public  or  private  measures. 
Enmity  often  lies  concealed  in  the  heart, 
and  does  not  betray  itself  by  any  open 
act  of  hostility. 

That  space  the  evil  one  abstracted  itood 
From  his  own  evil,  and  for  the  time  remaln'd 
Sttipidly  good,  of  enm1$y  disann'd.        Mii.to» 
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Erasmor  Mmaelf  liad,  it  seems,  the  misfortune 
to  IkD  into  tbe  hands  of  a  party  of  Trojans,  who 
laid  CO  Mm  with  so  many  blows  and  buffets,  that 
lie  M\tt  torgat  tbeir  hoMHUHes  to  his  dying  day. 

Addison. 

BNORM0U8,  HUGE,  IMMENSE,  VAST. 

ENORBiOUS,  from  e  and  nomia^  a 
rule,  signifies  out  of  rule  or  order. 
HUGE  is  in  all  probability  connected 
with  high,  which  is  hoogh  in  Dutch.  IM- 
MENSE)  in  Latin  immennta,  compounded 
of  in  priyatiye  and  mensu*^  measured, 
signifies  not  to  be  measured.  VAST,  in 
French  vagU^  Latin  vaatm^  from  vaa>,  to 
be  vacant,  open,  or  wide,  signifies  extend- 
ed in  space. 

Snormoua  and  huge  are  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  magnitude ;  mun/enae  and  vtut 
to  extent,  quantity,  and  number.  Enor- 
mtma  expresses  more  than  huge,  as  im- 
mense  expresses  more  than  vast:  what  is 
enomunis  exceeds  in  a  very  great  degree 
all  ordinary  bounds;  what  is  huge  Is 
great  only  in  the  superlative  degree. 
The  enormotu  is  always  out  of  propor- 
tion ;  the  htiffe  is  relatively  extraordinary 
in  its  dimensions.  Some  animals  may  be 
made  enormomiy  fat  by  a  particular  mode 
of  feeding:  to  one  who  has  seen  noth- 
ing but  level  ground  common  hills  will 
appear  to  be  huffe  mountains.  The  im- 
mmse  is  that  which  exceeds  all  calcula- 
tion :  the  vatt  comprehends  only  a  very 
great  or  unusual  excess.  The  distance 
between  the  earth  and  sun  may  be  said 
to  be  itnmaue:  the  distance  between  the 
poles  is  vast. 

Of  all  these  terms  huge  is  the  only  one 
confined  to  the  proper  application,  and 
in  the  proper  sense  of  size :  the  rest  are 
employed  with  regard  to  moral  objects. 
We  speak  only  of  a  huge  animal,  a  huge 
monster,  a  huge  mass,  a  huge  size,  a  huge 
bulk,  and  the  like ;  but  we  speak  of  an 
encmuntt  waste,  an  immense  difference, 
and  a  tfott  number. 

rhe  Thradan  Acamas  his  ftlchion  fonnd, 
And  hew'd  the  wtormoue  giant  to  the  groand. 

Pow. 
Great  AreTthons,  known  from  shore  to  shore, 
By  the  huge^  knotted,  iron  mace  he  bore, 
No  lance  he  shook,  nor  bent  the  twanging  bow, 
Bnt  broke  with  this  the  battle  of  the  foe.    Pops. 
Wen  was  the  crime,  and  well  the  vengeance 

sparr'd, 
E'en  power  <mnMfi«€  had  fonnd  such  battle  hard. 

Pope. 
IS 


Just  on  the  brink  they  neigh  and  paw   tk' 

ground. 
And  the  turf  trembles,  and  the  skies  resound ; 
Eager  they  view'd  the  prospect  dark  and  deep, 
Va^t  was  the  leap,  and  headlong  hiuig  the  steep. 

POPB. 

ENOKMOUS,  PRODIGIOUS,  MONSTROUS. 

ENORMOUS  (v.  Erwrmima).  PRO- 
DIGIOUS  comes  from  prodigy^  in  Latin 
prodightm^  which  in  all  probability  comes 
from  prodigo^  to  lavish  forth,  signifying 
literally  breaking  out  in  excess  or  ex 
travagance.  MONSTROUS,  from  nwn* 
ster^  in  Latin  mofutruni,  and  fnonairo,  to 
show  or  make  visible,  signifies  remarka- 
ble,  or  exciting  notice. 

The  enormous  contradicts  our  rules  of 
estimating  and  calculating ;  the  prodig- 
ious raises  our  minds  beyond  their  ordi- 
nary standard  of  thinking:  the  monstrous 
contradicts  nature  and  the  course  of 
things.  What  is  enormous  excites  our 
surprise  or  amazement:  what  In  prodig- 
ious excites  our  astonishment:  what  is 
monstrous  does  violence  to  our  senses 
and  understanding.  There  is  something* 
enormous  in  the  present  scale  upon  which 
property,  whether  public  or  private,  is 
amassed  and  expended:  the  works  of 
the  ancients  in  general,  but  the  Egyptian 
pyramids  in  particular,  are  objects  of 
admiration,  on  account  of  the  prodigious 
labor  which  was  bestowed  on  them:  ig- 
norance and  superstition  have  always 
been  active  in  producing  monstrous  im- 
ages for  the  worship  of  its  blind  votaries 

Jove's  bird  on  sounding  pinions  beat  the  skies, 
A  bleeding  serpent  of  enot'moiis  size. 
His  talons  trusa'd,  alive  and  curling  ronnd. 
He  stung  the  bird,  whose  throat  receiv'd  tba 
wound.  PoPB. 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  in  a  wood  of  so  prodig- 
ious an  extent,  and  cut  into  such  a  variety  of 
walks  and  alleys,  that  all  mankind  were  lost  and 
bewildered  in  it  Addisok. 

Nothing  so  monstrous  can  be  said  or  fieign*d 
But  with  belief  and  joy  is  entertain'd.    Dbtdeit. 

ENOUGH,  SUFFICIENT.  \ 

ENOUGH,  is  in  German  gettug,  which 
comes  from  genuyen^  to  satiafy.  SUFFI- 
CIENT, in  Latin  suffici^is^  participle  ol 
sufficio^  compounded  of  sub  and  facio^  sig. 
nifies  made  or  suited  to  the  purpose. 

He  has  enough  whose  desires  are  sat- 
isfied ;  he  ha.s  sufficient  who.se  wants  are 
supplied.  We  may  therefore  frequently 
have  mfficiency  when  we  have  not  enough 
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iL  greedy  man  is  commonly  in  this  case, 
irho  has  never  enougK,  although  be  has 
more  than  a  niMcietwi^.  Enottgh  is  said 
only  of  physical  objects  of  desire :  m^ffi- 
cieni  is  employed  in  a  moral  applica- 
tion for  that  which  serves  the  purpose. 
Children  and  animals  never  have  enough 
food,  nor  the  miser  enough  money :  it  is 
requisite  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  every- 
thing that  is  to  be  done,  if  we  wish  it  to 
be  done  well 

My  loss  of  honor's  great  enougK, 

Thoa  need'st  not  brand  it  with  a  scoff.  Buruni. 

The  time  present  seldom  aflbrds  st^ffleient  em- 
ployment for  the  mind  of  man.  Aodison. 

TO  BNHOLL,  KNIIST,  OR  LIST,  RBOIS- 
TER,  RECORD. 

ENROLL,  compounded  of  m  or  tn  and 
roily  signifies  to  place  in  a  roll,  that  is, 
in  a  roll  of  paper  or  a  book.  ENLIST, 
compounded  of  tn  and  Uat^  signifies  to 
put  down  in  a  list  REGISTER,  in  Lat^ 
.in  regiiirumy  comes  from  regetiiun,  par- 
ticiple of  regeroy  signifying  to  put  down 
in  writing.  RECORD,  in  Latin  reeardor, 
compounded  of  re,  back  or  again,  and 
eorty  the  heart,  signifies  to  bring  back  to 
the  heart,  or  call  to  mind  by  a  memoran- 
dum. 

Enroll  and  enliat  respect  persons  only ; 
register  respects  ptersons  and  things ;  re- 
cord respects  things  only.  Enroll  is 
generally  applied  to  the  act  of  mserting 
names  in  an  orderly  manner  into  any 
book;  enlist  is  a  species  of  enrolling  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  militarv.  The  enniL 
ment  is  an  act  of  authorfty;  the  enlist- 
ing is  the  voluntary  act  of  an  individual. 
Among  the  Romans  it  was  the  office  of 
the  censor  to  enroll  the  names  of  all  the 
citizens,  in  order  to  asceilain  their  num- 
ber, and  estimate  their  property:  in 
modem  times  soldiers  are  mostly  raised 
by  means  of  enlisting. 

Anciently  no  man  was  suffered  to  abide  in  Eng- 
land above  forty  days,  unless  he  ware  enrolled 
in  some  tithing  or  decennary.         Blacectonb. 

The  lords  would,  by  Ustinff  their  own  servants, 
persuade  the  gentlemen  of  the  town  to  do  the 

like.  CLABXNDOlf. 

In  the  moral  application  of  the  terms, 
to  enroll  is  to  assign  a  certain  place  or 
rank  ;  to  enlist  is  to  put  one^s  self  under 
a  leader  or  attach  one^s  self  to  a  par^. 


Hercules  was  enrolled  among  the  gods; 
the  common  people  are  always  ready  to 
enlist  on  the  side  of  anarchy  and  rebel 
lion. 

We  find  oorselveB  enroUsd  tn  this  hoavenly 
family  as  servants  and  as  sons.  SraATT. 

The  time  never  was  when  I  woald  have  en* 
listed  under  the  banners  of  any  fhction,  thoogli 
I  might  have  carried  a  pair  of  colors,  if  I  had  not 
spumed  them,  in  either  legion.      Sia  W.  Jowes. 

To  enroll  and  register  both  imply  writ 
ing  down  in  a  book ;  but  the  former  is  & 
less  formal  act  than  the  latter.  The  in- 
sertion  of  the  bare  name  or  designation 
in  a  certain  order  is  enough  to  oonstitute 
an  enrollment;  but  registering  compre- 
hends the  birth,  family,  and  other  col- 
lateral circumstances  of  the  indlTiduaL 
The  object  of  regi^ering  likewise  diifers 
from  thiat  of  enrilUng:  what  is  registered 
serves  for  future  purposes,  and  is  of  per. 
manent  utiUty  to  society  in  general ;  but 
what  is  enroUed  often  serves  only  a  par. 
Ucular  or  temporary  end.  Thus  in  num- 
bering the  people  it  is  necessary  simply 
to  enroll  their  names ;  but  when  in  addi- 
tion to  this  it  was  necessary,  as  among 
the  Romans,  to  ascertain  their  rank  in 
the  state,  everything  connected  with  their 
property,  their  family,  and  their  oonneo- 
ticMi  required  to  be  registered;  so  in  like 
manner,  in  more  modem  times,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  for  the  good  gov- 
ernment of  the  state  to  register  the  bulhs, 
marriages,  and  deaths  of  every  citizen : 
it  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  what  is 
registered,  as  far  as  respects  persons,  may 
be  said  to  be  etirolled;  but  what  is  enrolL 
ed  is  not  alwajrs  registered.  Persons  only, 
or  things  personal,  are  enrolled,  and  that 
properly  for  public  purposes  only;  but 
things  as  well  as  persons  are  registered 
for  private  as  well  as  public  purposes. 

T  hope  you  take  care  to  keep  an  exact  Journal, 
and  to  register  all  occurrences  and  obaerrationi, 
for  your  fHends  here  expect  sudi  a  book  of  trav- 
els as  has  not  often  been  seen.  Joawsoif 

To  register  in  its  proper  sense  is  to 
place  in  writing ;  to  record  is  to  make  a 
memorial  of  anything,  either  by  writing, 
printing,  engraving,  or  otherwise:  regis- 
tering Id  for  some  specific  and  immediate 
purpose ;  as  to  register  decrees  or  other 
proceedings  in  a  court:  recording  is  for 
general  and  oftentimes  remote  purposest 
to  record  events  in  history. 
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All  hu  its  (Ute  below :  the  hUil  hoar 
Was  reffit$0red  in  hMTen  ere  time  hegan. 

Cowrn. 

In  an  extended  and  flguratiTe  appli- 
cation,  things  may  be  said  to  be  rtguder- 
§d  in  the  memory ;  or  events  recorded  in 
history.  We  have  a  right  to  believe 
that  the  actions  of  good  men  are  reffUter- 
ed  in  heaven ;  the  particular  sayings  and 
actions  of  princes  are  recorded  in  history, 
and  handed  down  to  the  latest  posterity. 

The  medals  of  the  Ronuuis  were  theU:  current 
money ;  when  an  action  deserved  to  be  recorded 
in  coin,  it  was  sUraped  perhaps  npon  a  hundred 
thooaaod  pleoes  of  money,  like  oar  shillings  or 
hair-pence.  Aoduoh. 

TO  ENSLAVE,  CAKIVATE. 

To  ENSLAVE  is  to  bring  into  a  state 
of  alavery.  To  CAPTIVATE  is  to  make 
a  eop^ttwL 

There  is  as  much  difference  between 
these  terms  as  between  davery  and  cap. 
tivity:  he  who  is  a  slave  is  fettered  both 
body  and  mind ;  he  who  is  a  captive  is 
only  constrained  as  to  his  body :  hence 
to  enslave  is  always  taken  in  the  bad 
sense ;  eapiivate  in  a  good  or  bad  sense : 
enslave  is  employed  literally  or  figurative- 
ly ;  capHvaU  only  figuratively :  we  may  be 
enslaved  by  persons,  or  by  our  gross  pas- 
sions ;  we  are  captivated  by  the  charms 
or  beauty  of  an  object 

The  wUl  was  then  (before  the  (all)  snbordinate 
bat  not  enslaved  to  the  understanding.   South. 

Men  Bhoold  beware  of  being  captivated  by  a 
kind  of  savage  philosophy,  women  by  a  thought- 
less galUntry.  Addisok. 

ENTERPRISING,  ADVENTUROUS. 

Thxsk  terms  mark  a  disposition  to  en- 
gage in  that  which  is  extraordinary  and 
hazardous;  but  ENTERPRISING,  from 
enterprise  (v.  Attempt)^  is  connected  with 
the  understanding;  and  ADVENTU- 
ROUS, from  adventure,  venture  or  trial, 
is  a  characteristic  of  the  passions.  The 
enierprisinff  character  conceives  great 
projects,  and  pursues  objects  that  are 
diflicalt  to  be  obtained;  the  adventurous 
character  is  contented  with  seeking  that 
which  is  new,  and  placing  himself  in 
dangerous  and  unusual  situations.  An 
enterprising  spirit  belongs  to  the  com- 
mander of  an  army  or  the  ruler  of  a  na- 
tion; an  advehturous  disposition  is  suit- 


able to  men  of  low  degree.  Peter  ih« 
Oreat  possessed,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
an  enUrprinng  genius ;  Robinson  Crusoe 
was  a  man  of  an  adventurous  turn.  En» 
terprisinff  characterizes  persons  only; 
but  adventurous  is  also  applied  to  things, 
to  signify  containing  adventures;  hence 
a  journey,  or  a  voyage,  or  a  history  may 
be  denominated  adventurous. 

One  Wood,  a  man  enterprisinaMnd  rapadoos, 
had  obtained  a  patent,  empowering  him  to  coin 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  ponnds  of  half- 
pence and  fisrthings  for  the  khigdom  of  Irehuid. 

JOHMSOM. 

But  'tis  enough. 
In  this  late  age,  adventurous  to  have  touch'd 
Light  on  the  numbers  of  the  SamUn  sage ; 
High  heaven  forbids  the  bold  presumptuous  strain. 
Tbomsom. 

ENTHUSIAST,  FANATIC,  VISIONARY. 

Thk  ENTHUSIAST,  FANATIC,  and 
VISIONARY  have  disordered  imagina. 
tions ;  but  the  enthusiast  is  only  affected 
inwardly  with  an  extraordinary  fervor, 
t\ie  fanatic  and  visionary  betray  that  fer- 
vor by  some  outward  mark ;  the  former 
by  singularities  of  conduct,  the  latter  by 
singularities  of  doctrine.  Fanatics  and 
visionaries  are  therefore  always  more  or 
less  enthusiasts;  but  enthusiasts  are  not 
always  fanatics  or  visionaries,  EvBowria- 
<rrai  among  the  Greeks,  from  i y,  in,  and 
^coc,  God,  signified  those  supposed  to 
have,  or  pretending  to  have,  divine  in- 
spiration. Fanaiid  were  so  called  among 
the  Latins  from  fana  (temples),  in  which 
they  spent  an  extraordinary  portion  of 
their  time ;  they,  like  the  tvOovmaorcu  of 
the  Greeks,  pretended  to  revelations  and 
inspirations,  during  the  influence  of  which 
they  indulged  themselves  in  many  ex- 
travagant tricks,  cutting  themselves  with 
knives,  and  distorting  themselves  with 
every  species  of  antic,  gesture,  and  gri^ 
mace. 

In  the  modern  acceptation  of  these 
terras,  the  fanatic  is  one  who  fancies 
himself  inspired,  and,  rejecting  the  use 
of  his  understanding,  falls  into  every 
kind  of  extravagance;  it  is  mostly  ap- 
plied to  a  man's  religious  conduct  and 
belief,  but  may  be  applied  to  any  extrav- 
agant conduct  founded  on  false  princi< 
pies. 

They  who  will  not  believe  (hat  the  philosophi. 
cal  fanatica  who  guide  in  these  matters  have 
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kmg  entertained  the  design  (of  abolisliing  reliK- 
ton),  are  utterly  Ignorant  of  their  character. 

Bcmxs. 

An  etUhimatt  is  one  who  is  under  the 
influence  of  any  particular  fervor  of 
mind,  more  especially  where  it  is  a  relig- 
ious fervor. 

DeTotioUf  when  it  does  not  lie  under  the  checli 
•f  reason,  is  very  apt  to  degenerate  into  entKuH' 
turn.  ^  Adduom. 

There  may  be  enthusiattn  in  other  mat- 
ters, where  it  is  less  mischievous.  There 
may  be  erUkusiaatg  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity, or  in  the  love  of  one's  country, 
or  in  any  other  matter,  in  which  the  ai- 
fections  may  be  called  into  exercise. 

Her  little  aoni  is  rarish'd,  and  so  ponr'd 

Into  loose  ecstasies,  that  she  is  placed 

Above  herself,  music's  enthusiast.      Crashaw. 

The  visionary  is  properly  one  that  sees 
or  professes  to  see  visions,  and  is  mostly 
applied  to  those  v.  ho  pretend  to  super- 
natural visions,  but  it  may  be  employed 
in  respect  to  any  one  who  indulges  in 
fantastical  theories. 

Tlie  sous  of  infamy  ridicule  everything  as  ro- 
mantic that  comes  in  competition  with  their  pres- 
ent interr  it,  and  treat  those  persons  as  riHona- 
ries  who  dare  stand  up  in  a  corrupt  age  for  what 
has  not  its  immediate  reward  Joined  to  it. 

Addison. 

EPITHET,  ADJECTIVE. 

EPITHET  is  the  technical  term  of  the 
rhetorician;  ADJECTIVE  that  of  the 
grammarian.  The  same  word  is  an  epi- 
thet as  it  qualifies  the  sense ;  it  is  an  ad- 
jective as  it  is  a  part  of  speech :  thus,  in 
the  phrase  "  Alexander  the  Great,"  great 
is  an  epit/iet,  inasmuch  as  it  designates 
Alexander  in  distinction  from  all  other 
persons :  it  is  an  adjective  as  it  expresses 
a  quality  in  distinction  from  the  noun 
Alexander,  which  denotes  a  thing.  The 
tpithet  {nriBftrov)  is  the  word  added  by 
way  of  ornament  to  the  diction ;  the  ad- 
jective^ from  adjectivum,  is  the  word  added 
to  the  noun  as  its  appendage,  and  made 
subservient  to  it  in  all  its  inflections. 
When  we  are  estimating  the  merits  of 
any  one^s  style  or  composition,  we  should 
apeak  of  the  epithets  he  uses ;  when  we 
are  talking  of  words,  their  dependencies 
and  relations,  we  should  speak  of  adjec- 
tives: an  epUfiet  is  either  gentle  or  harsh, 
Ml  oi^tdive  ia  either  a  noun  or  a  pronoun 


a4jecHve.  All  offjedivet  are  epiihieU,  but 
all  epithets  ars  not  adjectives  ;  tnus,  in  Vir- 
gil's  Pater  iEneas,  the  jm^  is  an  ^nthet^ 
but  not  an  adjective. 

EQUAL,  EVEN,  EQUABLE,  UKE,  OR 
ALIKE,  UNIFORM. 

EQUAL,  in  Latin  eequalis^  comes  from 
ceautis,  and  probably  the  Greek  etcoc,  «m- 
t/u,  like.  EVEN  is  in  Saxon  e/en,  Ger- 
man  06m,  Swedish  efwen^jafn^  or  oan, 
Greek  otoc,  like.  EQUABLE,  in  Latin 
egitabiliSf  signifies  susceptible  of  eouaUiif. 
LIKE  is  in  Dutch  lUe,  Saxon  ^iff,  German 
S^ieichy  Gothic  tholieky  Latin  to/w,  Greek 
n|Xijtoc,  such  as.  UNIFORM,  compound- 
ed of  unusy  one,  and  farma^  form,  be- 
speaks its  own  meaning. 

All  these  epithets  are  opposed  to  dif- 
ference. E^^  is  said  of  degree,  quan 
tity,  number,  and  dimensions,  as  eqwd  in 
years ;  of  an  eqwd  age ;  an  eqwd  height : 
even  is  said  of  the  surface  and  position  of 
bodies;  a  board  is  made  even,  with  an- 
other board;  the  floor  or  the  ground  is 
eve^i:  like  is  said  of  accidental  qualities 
in  things,  as  alike  in  color  or  in  feature: 
uniform  is  said  of  things  only  as  to  their 
fitness  to  coiTespond;  those  which  are 
urdiA-e  in  color,  shape,  or  make,  are  not 
uniform^  and  cannot  be  made  to  match 
as  pairs :  equable  is  used  only  in  the  mor- 
al acceptation,  in  which  all  the  others  are 
likewise  employed. 

Suffrages  in  Parliament  are  nnmbered,  not 
weighed ;  nor  can  it  be  otherwise  in  those  pub- 
lic councils  where  nothing  is  so  uneqtMl  as  the 
equality.  Bcrkb. 

A  hundred  yards  of  ettn  ground  wHl  never 
work  such  an  effect  (on  the  imagination)  as  a 
tower  a  hundred  yards  high,  or  a  rock  or  a 
mountain  of  that  altitude.  Bnuu. 

E'en  now  familiar  as  in  life  he  came ; 
Alas !  how  dilTrent,  yet  how  like  the  same. 

Pora. 
And  all  this  uniform  uncolor'd  scene 
Shall  be  dismantled  of  its  fleecy  load 
And  flush  into  variety  again.  CowFsa. 

As  moral  qualities  admit  of  degree, 
they  admit  of  equality:  justice  is  dealt 
out  in  equal  portions  to  the  rich  and  the 
poor ;  God  looks  with  an  equal  eye  on  afl 
mankind.  As  the  natural  path  is  ren- 
dered uneven  by  high  and  low  ground, 
80  the  evenness  of  the  temper,  in  the  fig- 
urative sense,  is  destroyed  by  changes  of 
humor,  by  elevations  and  depressions  of 
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the  spirits ;  and  the  equability  of  the  mind 
13  hurt  by  the  vicissitudeB  of  life,  from 
proeperous  to  adverse. 

SqtuUUy  to  the  life  of  conversation ;  and  be  b 
as  moch  oat  wbo  assumes  to  himself  any  part 
abore  another,  as  he  who  considers  himself  be- 
low the  rest  of  society.  Stbelb. 

Good -nature  is  insoflBcient  (in  the  marriage 
state)  nnleti  it  be  steady  and  uniform^  and  ac- 
comiMuiied  with  an  «ffeniiM«  of  temper. 

Spectatok. 

There  Is  also  moderation  in  toleration  of  fort- 
une which  of  Talley  is  called  eqtuthUity. 

Sir  T.  Eltot. 

Bifen  and  equable  are  applied  to  the 
same  object  in  regard  to  itself,  as  an  evefi 
path,  or  equalUe  course ;  like  or  alike  is 
applied  to  two  or  more  objects  in  regard 
to  each  other,  as  two  persons  are  alike  in 
disposition,  taste,  opinions,  etc. ;  wniform 
is  said  either  of  one  object  in  regard  to 
itself,  as  to  be  wuform  in  conduct,  or  of 
many  objects  in  regard  to  each  other,  as 
modes  are  uniform. 

In  Swift's  works  is  found  an  equable  tenor  of 
easy  language,  which  rather  trickles  than  ilows. 

Johnson. 
How  like  a  dream  is  this  I  see  and  hear  I 
Love  lend  roe  patience  to  forbear  awhile. 

Shakspeabs. 
The  only  doubt  is  about  the  manner  of  their 
nnity,  how  ikr  churches  are  bound  to  be  uni- 
form in  their  ceremonies.  Hooeer. 

TO  ERADICATE,  EXTIRPATE,  EXTER- 
MINATE. 

To  ERADICATE,  from  radix,  the  root, 
is  to  get  out  by  the  root:  EXTIRPATE, 
from  ex  and  tlirpe,  the  stem,  is  to  get  out 
the  stock,  to  destroy  it  thoroughly.  In 
the  natural  sense  we  may  eradicate  nox- 
ious weeds  whenever  we  pull  them  from 
the  ground ;  but  we  can  never  extirpate 
all  noxious  weeds,  as  they  always  dissem- 
inate their  seeds  and  spring  up  afresh. 
These  words  are  seldomer  used  in  the 
physical  than  in  the  moral  sense ;  where 
the  former  is  applied  to  such  objects  as 
are  conceived  to  be  plucked  up  by  the 
roots,  as  habits,  vices,  abuses,  evils ;  and 
the  latter  to  whatever  is  united  or  sup- 
posed to  be  united  into  a  race  or  family, 
and  is  destroyed  root  and  branch.  Youth 
is  the  season  when  vicious  habits  may  be 
thoroughly  eradicated;  by  the  universal 
deluge  the  whole  human  race  was  extir- 
vat^  with  the  exception  of  Noah  and 
nis  f amOy. 


It  must  be  every  man's  care  to  begin  by  erad* 
ieaUng  those  corruptions  which,  at  difterenl 
times,  hare  tempted  him  to  violate  consdenoe. 

BLAia. 
Go  thou,  inglorious,  fTom  th'  embattled  plain ; 
Ships  thou  tuut  store,  and  nearest  to  the  main. 
A  nobler  care  the  Grecians  shall  employ. 
To  combat,  conquer,  and  exUrpate  Troy.   Popk. 

EXTERMINATE,  in  Latin  extermina. 
tua^  participle  of  exterminOy  from  ex  or  ex- 
tra and  terminus^  signifies  to  expel  beyond 
the  boundary  (of  life),  that  is,  out  of  ex- 
istence. It  is  used  only  in  regard  to  such 
things  as  have  life,  and  designates  a  vio- 
lent and  immediate  action ;  extirpate,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  designate  a  progres- 
sive action :  the  former  may  be  said  of 
individuals,  but  the  latter  is  employed  in 
the  collective  sense  only.  Plague,  pesti- 
lence, famine,  extirpate:  the  sword  exter- 
minates. 

But  for  this  extraordinary  fecundity,  fh>m  their 
natural  weakness  they  (the  lower  tribes  of  ani- 
mals) would  be  extirpated.  Goldsmith. 

So  violent  and  black  were  Haman's  passions, 
that  he  resolved  to  eaoterminate  the  whole  na- 
tion to  which  Mordecai  belonged.  Blaie. 

ERROR,  MISTAKE,  BLUNDER. 

ERROR,  in  French  erreur,  Latin  error, 
from  errOy  to  wander,  marks  the  act  of 
wandering,  as  applied  to  the  rational  fac- 
ulty. A  MISTAKE  is  a  taking  amiss  or 
wrong.  BLUNDER  is  not  improbably 
changed  from  blind,  and  signifies  any^ 
thing  done  blindly. 

Error  in  its  universal  sense  is  the  gen- 
eral term,  since  every  deviation  from  w^at 
is  right  in  rational  agents  is  termed  «v^, 
which  is  strictly  opposed  to  truth ;  tmror 
is  the  lot  of  humanity ;  into  whatevet*  we 
attempt  to  do  or  think  error  will  be  sure 
to  creep :  the  term,  therefore,  is  of  unlim- 
ited use ;  the  very  mention  of  it  reminds 
us  of  our  condition:  we  have  ertorz  of 
judgment,  ernyre  of  calculation,  errort  of 
the  head,  and  errore  of  the  heart.  The 
other  terms  designate  modes  of  error, 
which  mostly  refer  to  the  common  con- 
cerns of  life :  miMtake\%  an  error  of  choice; 
blunder  an  error  of  action  :  children  and 
careless  people  are  most  apt  to  make  mi»- 
takes;  ignorant,  conceited,  and  stupid  peo- 
ple commonly  commit  blundere:  a  nUttake 
must  be  rectified ;  in  commercial  transac- 
tions it  may  be  of  serious  consequence: 
a  bltmder  must  be  set  right ;  but  hlundar* 
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trt  are  not  always  to  be  set  right ;  and 
blunden  are  frequently  so  ridiculous  as 
only  to  excite  laughter. 

Idolatry  may  te  looked  apon  as  an  error  aris- 
ing fh>m  mistaken  derotlon.  Adduok. 

It  happened  that  the  king  himself  pused 
through  the  gallery  daring  this  debete,  and,  smil- 
ing at  the  mUtake  of  the  derris,  asked  him 
how  he  ooold  possibly  be  so  dall  as  not  to  distin- 
guish a  palace  from  a  caraTansary.       Addison. 

Pope  allows  that  Dennis  had  detected  one  of 
those  Idundert  which  are  called  balls. 

Johnson. 
ERROR,  FAULT. 

ERROR  (v.  Brror)  respects  the  act ; 
FAULT,  from  faii,  respects  the  agent : 
an  error  may  lay  in  the  judgment,  or  in 
the  conduct ;  but  a  fmslt  lies  in  the  will 
or  intention :  'the  errore  of  youth  must  be 
treated  with  indulgence;  but  their /atiZte 
must  on  all  accounts  be  corrected :  error 
is  said  of  that  which  is  individual  and 
partial;  fault  is  said  likewise  of  that 
which  is  habitual :  it  is  an  error  to  use 
intemperate  language  at  any  time ;  it  is 
a  faidt  in  the  temper  of  some  persons 
that  they  cannot  restrain  their  anger. 

Bold  Is  the  task  when  subjects,  grown  too  wise. 
Instruct  a  monarch  where  his  error  lies.   Pope. 

Other /Invite  are  not  nnder  the  wife's  jorisdic- 
tion,  and  should,  if  possible,  escape  her  obeenra- 
tion ;  bat  Jealousy  calls  upon  her  particularly  for 
its  cure.  Addison. 

ERUPTION,  EXPLOSION. 

ERUPTION,  from  e  and  rumpo,  signi- 
fies the  breaking  forth,  that  is,  the  com- 
ing into  view,  by  a  sudden  bursting ;  EX- 
PLOSION, from  ex  and  plaudo,  signifies 
bursting  out  with  a  noise:  hence  of 
flames  there  will  be  properly  an  enq>- 
tion,  but  of  gunpowder  an  ex^^onon:  vol- 
canoes have  their  eruptuma  at  certain 
intervals,  which  are  sometimes  attended 
with  eaplotiona  :  on  this  account  eruptions 
are  applied  to  the  haroan  body  for  what- 
ever comes  out  as  the  effects  of  humor, 
and  may  be  applied  in  the  same  manner 
to  any  indications  of  humor  in  the  mind ; 
expUmcna  are  also  applied  to  the  agita- 
tions of  the  mind  which  burst  out 

Sin  may  truly  reign  where  it  does  not  actually 
Mge  and  pour  itself  fbrth  in  oontinnal  srvpMons. 

SODTB. 

A  burst  of  Airy,  an  exclamation  seconded  by  a 
blow,  is  the  first  natural  eaoploeion  of  a  soul  so 
■tung  by  scorpions  as  Macbeth*s.    QuwuaiAKD, 


TO  ESCAPE,  ELUDE,  BTADa. 

ESCAPE,  in  Freuch  eefuaper,  come^ 
in  all  probability,  from  the  Latin  i 
to  Uke  out  of,  to  get  off.  ELUDi 
7b  avoid.  EVADE,  from  the  Latin  eva> 
d<t>,  compounded  of  e  and  vado^  signifies 
to  go  or  get  out  of  a  thing. 

The  idea  of  being  disengaged  from 
that  which  is  not  agreeable  is  compre- 
hended in  the  sense  of  all  these  terms ; 
but  esoope  designates  no  means  by  which 
this  is  effected;  ^ude  and  evade  define 
the  means,  namely,  the  efforts,  which  are 
used  by  one^s  self :  we  are  simply  disen- 
gaged when  we  eaoape;  but  we  disengage 
ourselves  when  we  dude  and  evade:  we 
eecape  from  danger ;  we  dudt  search :  our 
etcapee  are  often  providential,  and  often 
narrow ;  our  success  in  duding  depends 
on  our  skill:  there  are  many  bad  men 
who  eaoape  punishment  by  the  mistake  of 
a  word ;  there  are  many  who  eaoape  de- 
tection by  the  art  with  which  they  dudt 
observation  and  inquiry. 

Vice  oft  is  hid  in  rirtae's  fair  disguise, 
And  in  her  borrow'd  fbrm  eeoapee  inqniring 
eyes.  Spbctator. 

It  is  a  Tain  attempt 
To  Und  the  amMtioas  and  unjust  \xy  treaties ; 
These  they  elude  a  thoasand  spedoos  ways. 

TmifsoN. 

The  Earl  BlTers  had  frequently  inqoired  fbr 
his  son  (Savage),  and  had  ^ways  been  amused 
with  evaeive  answers.  Johnson. 

Elude  and  evade  both  imply  the  prac- 
tice of  art  on  trying  occasions ;  but  the 
former  is  employed  to  denote  a  more 
ready  and  dexterous  exercise  of  art  than 
the  latter ;  the  former  consists  mostly  of 
that  which  is  done  by  a  trick,  the  latter 
consists  of  words  as  well  as  actions :  a 
thief  dudee  those  who  are  in  pursuit  of 
him  by  dexterous  modes  of  concealment ; 
he  evadee  the  interrogatories  of  the  judge 
by  equivocating  replies.  One  is  said  to 
dude  a  punishment,  and  to  evade  a  law. 

Severs]  pemlcions  vices,  notorious  among  as, 
elude  or  escape  the  pnnlshment  of  any  law  yet 
invented.  Swirr. 

He  submitted  to  his  trial,  behaved  himself  with 
courage,  and  easily  evaded  the  greatest  part  of 
the  evidence  they  had  against  him.  Clabbnxm>n. 

ESPECIALLY,  PARnCDLARLT,  PRINCI- 
PALLY, CHIEFLY. 

ESPECIALLY  and  PARTICULARLY 
are  exclusive  or  superlative  in  their  im 
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port;  thej  refer  to  one  object  out  of 
muij  that  is  superior  to  all :  PRINGI- 
PjLLLT  and  CHIEFLT  are  comparative 
in  their  import ;  they  designate  in  gener- 
al the  superiority  of  some  objects  over 
others.  &peeiaUy  is  a  term  of  stronger 
import  than  partiadarlyy  and  prineipal- 
Ijf  expresses  something  less  general  than 
ddefy:  we  ought  to  have  God  before  our 
eyes  at  all  times,  but  etpecially  in  those 
moments  when  we  present  ourselves  be- 
fore him  in  prayer :  the  heat  is  very  op- 
pressive in  all  countries  under  the  torrid 
zone,  but  particular^  in  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  wnere  there  is  a  want  of  shade 
and  moisture :  it  is  principally  among  the 
higher  and  lower  orders  of  society  that  we 
find  vices  of  every  description  to  be  preva- 
lent ;  robberies  happen  chiefltf  by  night. 

All  lov«  liM  Minetliiiiff  of  bUndness  in  it,  bot 
the  love  of  money  etpeeiaUjf,  Socmi. 

Partieulariif  let  a  man  dread  every  groes  act 
of  sin.  Sorm. 

Neither  Pythagoras  nor  any  of  his  disciples 
were,  properly  speaking,  practitioners  of  physic, 
since  they  applied  themselves  prineipaUy  to 
the  tbeory.  Jahxb. 

The  reimnen  gained  credit  ehUJIy  among 
persons  in  the  lower  and  middle  classes. 

ROSBBTBOir. 

E88AT,  TREATISE,  TRACT,  DISSERTA- 
TION. 

Aix  these  words  are  employed  by  au- 
thors to  characterize  compositions  vary- 
ing in  their  form  and  contents.  ESSAY, 
which  signifies  a  trial  or  attempt  (v.  At- 
tempt\  is  here  used  to  designate  in  a  spe- 
cific manner  an  author^s  attempt  to  il- 
lustrate *any  point :  it  is  most  commonly 
applied  to  small  detached  pieces,  which 
contain  only  the  general  thoughts  of  a 
writer  on  any  given  subject,  and  afford 
room  for  amplification  into  details  also ; 
though,  by  Locke,  in  his  ^^Enay  on  the 
Understanding,"  Beattie,  in  his  ^^ Essay 
on  Truth,"  and  other  authors,  it  is  mod- 
estly used  for  their  connected  and  finish- 
ed endeavors  to  elucidate  a  doctrine.  A 
TREATISE  is  more  systematic  than  an 
esaay '  it  treats  on  the  subject  in  a  me- 
thodical form,  and  conveys  the  idea  of 
something  labored,  scientific,  and  instruc- 
tive. A  TRACT  is  only  a  species  of 
small  treatiMe^  drawn  up  upon  particu- 
lar occasions,  and  published  in  a  sepa- 
rate form ;  they  are  both  derived  from 


the  Latin  traehu^  participle  of  traho^  to 
draw,  manage,  or  handle.  DISSERTA- 
TION, from  ditaero^  to  argue,  is  with  pro- 
priety appUed  to  performances  of  an  ar- 
gumentative  nature. 

Euays  are  either  moral,  political,  phiU 
osophical,  or  literary :  they  are  the  crude 
attempts  of  the  youth  to  digest  his  own 
thoughts,  or  they  are  the  more  mature 
attempts  of  the  man  to  communicate  his 
thoughts  to  others :  of  the  former  de- 
scription are  the  prize  estayt  in  schools ; 
and  of  the  latter  are  the  innumerable  et- 
8mf%  which  have  been  published  on  every 
subject,  since  the  time  of  Bacon  to  the 
present  day:  treatiiet  are  mostly  writ- 
ten on  ethical,  political,  or  speculative 
subjects,  such  as  F6nelon*8,  Milton^s,  or 
Locke's  treatise  on  education ;  De  Lolme's 
treatise  on  the  constitution  of  England ; 
Colquhoun's  treatise  on  the  police :  disser- 
taHon»  are  employed  on  disputed  points 
of  literature,  as  Bentley's  dissertation 
upon  the  epistles  of  Phalaris ;  De  Pauw's 
dissertatioTu  on  the  Egyptians  and  Chi- 
nese: trtuis  are  ephemeral  productions^ 
mostly  on  political  and  religious  subjects, 
which  seldom  survive  the  occasion  which 
gave  them  birth ;  of  this  descnption  are 
tiie  pamphlets  which  daily  issue  from 
the  press,  for  or  agahist  the  measures' of 
government,  or  the  public  measures  of 
any  particular  party. 

It  is  my  frequent  practice  to  visit  places  of  re- 
sort ill  this  town,  to  oboenre  what  reception  my 
works  meet  with  in  the  world,  it  being  a  privi- 
lege asserted  by  Monsieur  Montaigne  and  others, 
of  ralnglorioos  meroorr,  that  we  writers  of  «•- 
soys  may  talk  of  onrseWes.  Stiblb. 

The  very  title  of  a  moral  treatise  has  some- 
thing in  it  anstere  and  shocking  to  the  careless 
and  inconsiderate.  Addison. 

A  modem  philosopher,  quoted  by  Monsieur 
Bayle,  in  his  learned  distertatum  on  the  souls 
of  brutes,  says,  '*  Deus  est  anima  brutorum,** 
God  htanaelf  Is  the  soul  of  brutes.  Adduoit. 

I  desire  my  reader  to  consider  every  particular 
paper  or  discourse  as  a  distinct  tract  by  itself. 

Addisom. 

ESTEEM,  RESPECT,  REGARD. 

ESTEEM,  V.  To  appraise.  RESPECT, 
from  the  Latin  respicio^  signifies  to  look 
back  upon,  to  look  upon  with  attentioa 
REdARD.  V.  To  attend  to. 

A  favorable  sentiment  toward  particu- 
lar objects  is  included  in  the  meaning  of 
all  these  terms.     Esteem  and  respect  flow 
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from  the  understanding ;  regard  springs 
from  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  head :  es- 
teem is  produced  by  intrinsic  worth ;  re- 
wpect  by  extrinsic  qualities ;  regard  is  af- 
fection blended  with  esteern:  it  is  in  the 
power  of  every  man,  independently  of  all 
collateral  circumstances,  to  acquire  the 
esteem  of  others ;  but  rcxpect  and  regard 
are  within  the  reach  of  a  limited  number 
only:  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  equal  and  the  unequal,  are 
each,  in  their  turn,  the  objects  of  esteem  ; 
those  only  are  objects  of  7'espect  who 
have  some  mark  of  distinction,  or  su- 
periority either  of  birth,  talent,  acquire- 
ments, or  the  like ;  regard  subsists  only 
between  friends,  or  those  who  stand  in 
close  connection  with  each  other :  indus- 
try and  sobriety  excite  our  esteem  for  one 
man,  charity  and  benevolence  our  esteem 
for  another;  superior  learning  or  abili- 
ties excite  our  respect  for  another ;  a  long 
acquaintance,  or  a  reciprocity  of  kind  of- 
fices, excites  a  mutual  regard. 

How  great  honor  and  esteem  will  men  declare 
for  one  whom,  perhaps,  they  never  saw  before. 

TiLLOTSON. 

Then  what  for  common  good  my  thouglits  in- 
spire, 
Attend,  and  in  the  son  resped  the  sire.  Pora. 
On  this  occasion  the  philosopher  rises  into  that 
celebrated  sentiment,  that  there  is  not  on  earth  a 
spectacle  more  worthy  the  regard  of  a  Creator 
intent  on  his  works  than  a  brave  man  superior 
to  his  sufferings.  Addison. 

TO  ESTIMATE;  COMPUTE,  RATE. 

ESTIMATE,  V.  To  appraise,  COM- 
PUTE,  V.  To  calculate.  RATE,  'n  Utin 
ratiUy  participle  of  reor^  to  think,  signi- 
fies to  weigh  in  the  mind. 

All  these  terms  mark  the  mental  ope- 
ration by  which  the  sum,  amount,  or  val- 
ue of  things  is  obtained :  to  estimate  is  to 
obtain  the  aggregate  sum  in  one's  mind, 
either  by  an  immediate  or  a  progres- 
sive act;  to  compute  is  to  obtain  the  sum 
by  the  gradual  process  of  putting  togeth- 
er items;  to  rate  is  to  fix  the  relative 
value  in  one's  mind  by  deduction  and 
comparison;  a  builder  estimates  the  ex- 
pense of  building  a  house  on  a  given 
plan;  a  proprietor  of  houses  computes 
the  probable  diminution  in  the  value  of 
his  property  in  consequence  of  wear  and 
tear ;  the  surveyor  rates  the  present  val- 
ue of  lands  or  houses. 


II  is  by  the  weight  of  silver,  and  not  hy  tlii 
name  of  the  price,  by  which  men  sstimaU  com- 
modities and  exchange.  Locks. 

Compute  how  mach  water  woald  be  neceaaary 
to  lay  the  earth  under  water.  Buairrr. 

We  may  then  be  instructed  how  to  rats  all 
goods  by  those  which  concentre  unto  felicity. 

BOTLK. 

In  the  moral  acceptation  they  bear  th« 
same  analogy  to  each  other:  some  men 
are  apt  to  estimate  the  adventitious  privi- 
leges of  birth  or  rank  too  high ;  it  woulc 
be  a  useful  occupation  for  men  to  cwn^ 
puts  the  loss  they  sustain  by  the  idle 
waste  of  time  on  the  one  hand,  and  its 
necessarily  unprofitable  consumption  on 
the  other:  he  who  rates  his  abilities  too 
high  is  in  danger  of  despising  the  means 
which  are  essential  to  secure  success;  and 
he  who  rates  them  too  low  is  apt  to  neglect 
the  means,  from  despair  of  success. 

To  those  who  have  skill  to  estimate  the  excel- 
lence and  difficulty  of  this  great  work  (Pope*8 
translation  of  Homer),  it  must  be  very  deisirable 
to  know  how  it  was  performed.  Johnson. 

From  the  age  of  sixteen  the  life  of  Pope,  as  an 
author,  may  be  computed.  Johnson. 

Sooner  we  learn  and  seldomer  forget 
What  critics  «com,  than  what  they  highly  rate. 

HuoBEa. 

ETERNAL,  ENDLESS,  EVERLASTING. 

The  eternal  is  set  above  time,  the 
ENDLESS  lies  within  time;  it  ia  there- 
fore by  a  strong  figure  that  we  apply 
eternal  to  anything  sublunary ;  although 
efuHess  may  with  propriety  be  applied  to 
that  which  is  heavenly  ;  that  is  properly 
eternal  which  has  neither  beginning  nor 
end ;  that  is  endless  which  has  a  begin- 
ning, but  no  end  :  God  is,  therefore,  an 
eternal^  but  not  an  endless  being :  there  is 
an  eternal  state  of  happiness  or  misery, 
which  awaits  all  men,  according  to  their 
deeds  in  this  life ;  but  their  joys  or  sor 
rows  may  be  endless  as  regards  the  pres- 
ent life.  That  which  is  endless  has  no 
cessation;  that  which  is  EVERLAST- 
ING has  neither  interruption  nor  cessa- 
tion :  the  endless  may  be  said  of  existing 
things ;  the  everlasting  naturally  extends 
itself  into  futurity :  hence  we  speak  of 
endless  disputes,  an  endless  warfare;  an 
everlasting  memorial,  an  everlasting  crown 
of  glory. 

Distance  immense  between  the  powers  that  shiM 

Above,  eternal^  deathless,  and  divine. 

And  mortal  mtin  ^  Form 
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The  fkiUafhl  Mydon,  as  he  tunM  flrom  light 
HbfljfeDgoonnes,  sank  to  Mtf^Mt  night.  Pops. 
Beck  firam  the  ear  he  tambles  to  the  ground, 
Aad  §9trlaating  ihades  Mb  eyes  sarroand. 

Pops. 

TO  BVADEj  EQUIVOCATE,  PREVARI- 
CATE. 

W^ADE^v.  To  escape.  EQUIVOCATE, 
if.  Ambiffwhf.  PREVARICATE,  in  Lat- 
in prcevaricaiut^  participle  of  pra  and 
varieoTy  to  go  loosely,  signifies  to  shift 
from  side  to  side. 

These  words  designate  an  artful  mode 
of  escaping  the  scrutiny  of  an  inquirer : 
re  evaae  by  artfully  turning  the  subject 
or  calling  off  the  attention  of  the  in- 
quirer ;  we  equivocate  by  the  use  of  equiv- 
ocal expressions ;  we  prevaricate  by  the 
use  of  loose  and  indefinite  expressions ; 
we  avoid  giving  satisfaction  by  evadififf  ; 
we  ^ve  a  false  satisfaction  by  equivo- 
eaUng:  we  give  dissatisfaction  hj  prevar- 
icating. Evading  is  not  so  mean  a  prac- 
tice as  equivocating :  it  may  be  sometimes 
prudent  to  evade  a  question  which  we  do 
not  wish  to  answer ;  but  equivocations  are 
employed  for  the  purposes  of  falsehood 
and  interest :  prevarications  are  stiU  mean- 
er ;  and  are  resorted  to  mostly  by  crimi- 
nals in  order  to  escape  detection. 

Whenever  a  trader  has  endeavored  to  evade 
the  Jiut  demands  of  his  crefiitors,  this  hath  been 
declared  by  the  legislature  to  be  an  act  of  bank- 
mptcy.  Blackstome. 

When  Satan  told  Eve, "  Thon  shalt  not  snrely 
die,"  it  was  in  his  sguivoeaHon  **  Thou  shalt  not 
incnr  present  death." 

Browne's  VuuiAm  Errors. 

There  is  noprevaricaHng  with  God  when  we 
are  on  the  very  threshold  of  his  presence. 

CCMBBKLAIfO. 

EVAfilON,  8HIFT,  SUBTERFUGE. 

EVASION  (v.  To  evade)  !s  here  taken 
only  in  the  bad  sense ;  SHIFT  and  SUB- 
TERFUGE are  modes  of  evasion:  the 
former  signifies  that  gross  kind  of  eva- 
non  by  which  one  attempts  to  shift  off 
an  obligation  from  one's  self;  the  sub- 
terfuge, from  subtcr,  under,  and  fugio,  to 
fly,  is  a  mode  of  evasion  in  which  one  has 
recourse  to  some  screen  or  shelter.  The 
evasion^  in  distinction  from  the  others,  is 
resorted  to  for  the  gratification  of  pride 
or  obstinacy:  whoever  wishes  to  main- 
tain a  bad  cause  must  have  recourse  to 
evasions;  candid  mmds  despise  all  eva- 


sions'; the  shift  is  the  trick  of  a  kiia^ «', 
it  always  serves  a  paltr}%  low  purpose; 
he  who  has  not  courage  to  turn  open 
thief  will  use  any  shifts  rather  than  not 
get  money  dishonestly :  the  subterfuge  is 
the  refuge  of  one's  fears;  it  is  not  re- 
sorted to  from  the  hope  of  gain,  but 
from  the  fear  of  a  loss ;  not  for  purposes 
of  interest,  but  for  those  of  character; 
he  who  wants  to  justify  himself  in  a  bad 
cause  has  recourse  to  svbterfuges. 

The  question  of  a  future  state  was  hung  up  in 
doabt,  or  banded  between  conflicting  disputants 
through  all  the  quirks  and  ewisions  at  sophistry 
and  logic.  GumsaLAND. 

When  such  little  shifts  come  once  to  be  laid 
open,  how  poorly  and  wretchedly  must  that  nan 
needs  sneak  who  finds  himself  both  guilty  and 
baffled  too.  South. 

Whatftirther  subterfuge  can  Tnmus  find. 

Detdbm. 

jfiVENy  SMOOTH,  LEVEL,  PLAIN. 

EVEN,  V.  Equal.  SMOOTH  is  in  all 
probability  connected  with  smear.  LEV- 
EL, in  Saxon  Icefel^  signifies  a  carpenter's 
instrument     PLAIN,  tf.  Apparent. 

Even  and  smooth  are  both  opposed  to 
roughness :  but  that  which  is  even  is  free 
only  from  great  roughness  or  irregulari- 
ties;  that  which  is  snwotli  is  free  from 
every  degree  of  roughness,  however  small : 
a  board  is  even  which  has  no  knots  or 
holes ;  it  is  not  smooth  unless  its  surface 
be  an  entire  plane:  the  ground  is  said 
to  be  even,  but  not  smooA  ;  the  sky  is 
smooth,  but  not  even.  Even  is  to  lewi, 
when  applied  to  the  ground,  what  smooth 
is  to  even  ;  the  even  is  free  from  protu- 
berances and  depressions  on  its  exteri- 
or surface ;  the  Uvel  is  free  from  rises 
or  falls :  a  path  is  said  to  be  even  ;  a 
meadow  is  level :  ice  may  be  levd,  though 
it  is  not  even  ;  a  walk  up  the  side  of  a 
hill  may  be  even,  although  the  hill  itself 
is  the  reverse  of  a  level:  the  even  is  said 
of  that  which  unites  and  forms  one  un- 
interrupted surface ;  but  Ihe  level  is  said 
of  things  which  are  at  a  distance  from 
each  other,  and  are  discovered  by  the  eye 
to  be  in  a  parallel  line ;  hence  the  floor 
of  a  room  is  even  with  regard  to  itself; 
it  is  level  with  that  of  another  room. 
Evenness  respects  the  surface  of  bodies ; 
plainness  respects  their  direction  and 
freedom  from  external  obstructions;  a 
path  is  even  which  has  no  indentures  or 
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footmarks ;  a  path  is  plain  which  is  not 
■topped  up  or  interrupted  by  wood,  wa- 
ter, or  anj  other  thing  intervening. 

WbMi  we  look  at  a  nakMl  waU,  from  tlM  ««Mi- 
nM$  of  tlM  object  tha  eye  mns  along  iti  whole 
vpaoe,  and  aniTei  qaickly  at  iti  termination. 

BlTKKB. 

Tba  effecta  of  a  mgsed  and  broken  surfiwe 
leem  strooger  than  where  it  is  tmooth  and  pol- 

Buiuu. 


The  top  la  2ace^  an  offcnaire  aeat 
Of  war.  Dbtdbh. 

A  blind  roan  would  never  be  able  to  imagine 
how  the  several  prominenoes  and  depressions  of 
a  human  body  could  be  shown  on  a  plain  piece 
of  canvas  that  has  on  it  no  i«fi«v«finM«. 

Aapisok. 

When  applied  figuratively,  these  words 
preserve  their  analogy:  an  even  temper 
is  secured  from  all  violent  changes  of 
humor;  a  vnooth  speech  is  divested  of 
everything  which  can  ruffle  the  temper 
of  others ;  but  the  former  is  always  tak- 
en in  a  good  sense ;  and  the  latter  most- 
ly in  a  bad  sense,  as  evincing  an  illicit 
design  or  a  purpose  to  deceive :  a  pUdn 
speech,  on  the  other  hand,  is  divested  of 
eveiything  obscure  or  figurative,  and  is 
consequently  a  speech  free  from  disguise 
and  easy  to  be  understood. 

A  man  who  Uves  in  a  state  of  vice  and  fanpeni- 
tence  can  have  no  title  to  that  eiwnneM  and 
tranqoillity  of  mind  which  is  the  health  of  the 
soul.  Addibom. 

This  tmoolh  dlscoorae  and  mild  behavior  oft 
Conceal  a  traitor.  Addiboh. 

Express  thyself  in  ptoifi,  not  doabtfhl  words, 
That  ground  for  quarrels  or  disputes  affords. 

Dbnhax. 

Bven  and  level  are  applied  to  conduct 
or  condition ;  the  former  as  regards  our- 
selves ;  the  latter  as  regards  others  :  he 
who  adopts  an  even  course  of  conduct  is 
in  no  danger  of  putting  himself  upon  a 
level  with  ^ose  who  are  otherwise  his  in- 
feriors. 

Some  angel  guide  my  pencil,  while  f  draw 
What  nothing  less  than  angel  can  exceed, 
A  man  on  earth  devoted  to  the  skies ; 
AUke  throughout  is  his  consistent  pace, 
All  of  one  color,  and  an  even  thread.        Tomo. 
FUaehood  turns  all  above  us  into  tyranny  and 
^- '^ ;  and  all  of  the  same  level  with  us  into 

SOCTB. 


EYENT,  IKCmEMT,  ACCIDENT,  AD- 
VENTUBB,  OCCURRENCE. 

EyiBNT,  in  Latin  eventut,  participle  of 
evenio^  to  come  out,  signifies  that  which 
falls  out  or  turns  up.     INCIDENT,  in 


Latin  ineidetu,  from  ifundo^  signifies  thai 
which  falls  in  or  forms  a  colUteral  part 
of  anything.  ACCIDENT,  «.  Aeddenl. 
ADVENTURE,  from  the  Latin  advemo, 
to  come  to,  signifies  what  comes  to  or 
befalls  one.  OCCURRENCE,  from  the 
Latin  oeeurro^  signifies  that  which  nms 
or  comes  in  the  way. 

These  terms  are  expressi  veof  what  pass- 
es in  the  world,  which  is  the  sole  significa- 
tion of  the  term  event ;  while  to  that  of 
the  other  terms  are  annexed  some  acces- 
sory ideas :  an  ineident  is  a  personal  event ; 
an  accident  an  accidental  event  which  hap- 
pens by  the  way ;  an  adventure  an  extraor 
dinary  event;  an  occurrence  an  ordinary 
or  domestic  event:  evenly  in  its  ordinary 
and  limited  acceptation,  excludes  the  idea 
of  chance ;  accident  excludes  that  of  de- 
sign ;  incident^  advetUftre,  and  oeeurrence 
are  applicable  in  both  cases. 

Bventa  aifect  nations  and  communities 
as  well  as  individuals ;  ineidenia  and  ad- 
ventures aifect  particular  individuals ;  ae- 
cidente  and  occurrences  aifect  persons  or 
things  particularly  or  generally,  individu- 
ally or  collectively :  the  making  of  peace, 
the  loss  of  a  battle,  or  the  death  of  a 
prince,  are  national  events;  the  forming 
a  new  acquaintance  and  the  revival  of  an 
old  one  are  incidents  that  have  an  inter- 
est for  the  parties  concerned ;  an  escape 
from  shipwreck,  an  encounter  with  wild 
beasts  or  savages,  are  adventures  which 
individuals  are  pleased  to  relate,  and  oth* 
ers  to  hear ;  a  fire,  the  fall  of  a  house, 
the  breaking  of  a  limb,  are  accidents  or 
occurrences;  a  robbery  or  the  death  of 
individuals  are  properly  ootnimeiMM  whidi 
aiford  subject  for  a  newspaper,  and  excite 
an  interest  in  the  reader. 

Bvenl,  when  used  for  individuals,  is  al- 
ways of  greater  importance  than  an  ieid- 
dent.  The  settlement  of  a  young  person 
in  life,  the  adoption  of  an  employment,  or 
the  taking  a  wife,  are  events^  but  not  tno- 
dents;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  set- 
ting out  on  a  journey  or  the  return,  the 
purchase  of  a  house,  or  the  despatch  of  a 
vessel,  are  charactericed  as  incidents,  and 
not  events. 

These  events^  the  permiaakm  of  which  seems 
to  accuse  his  goodness  now,  may  in  the  ooasum- 
mation  of  things  both  magnify  his  goodness  and 


exalt  his  wisdom. 


ASDIBOM. 


I  have  laid  before  you  on^  small  incidenti 
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leemingly  ftiTolous.lmt  tbey  are  principally  evils 
ef  this  nature  which  make  marriages  unhappy. 

Stisul 
For  I  must  lo?6,  and  am  resoW'd  to  try 
My  fiite,  or,  fhiling  in  the  adventure,  die. 

DHTDBir. 

I  think  there  is  somewhere  in  Montaigne  men- 
tkm  made  of  a  iiunily  book,  wherein  ul  the  oe- 
emrrmeM  that  happened  from  one  generation  of 
that  house  to  another  were  recorded.      Stbli. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  acd- 
dent,  event,  and  oectirrenee  are  said  only 
of  that  which  is  supposed  really  to  hap- 
pen: ificidents  and  adventt^ree  are  often 
fictitious ;  in  this  case  the  incident  cannot 
be  too  important,  nor  the  advenhire  too 
niarYellou.<<.  History  records  the  evente 
of  nations ;  plays  require  to  be  full  of 
incident  in  onler  to  render  them  interest- 
ing; romances  and  noyels  derive  most 
of  their  charms  from  the  extravagance  of 
the  adventures  which  they  describe ;  pe- 
riodical works  supply  the  public  with  in- 
formation respecting  daily  occurrences. 

No  person,  no  incident  in  the  play,  but  most 
be  of  use  to  the  main  design.  Dbtdbn. 

To  make  an  episode,  **  take  any  remainbig  ad' 
venture  of  your  former  collection,"  in  which  you 
oonld  no  way  involve  yonr  hero.  Pops. 

EVIL  OR  ILL,  MISFORTUNE,  HARM, 
MISCHIEF. 

EVIL,  in  its  full  sense,  comprehends 
every  quality  which  is  not  good,  and  con- 
sequently the  other  terms  express  only 
modifications  of  evil.  The  word  is,  how- 
ever, more  limited  in  its  application  than 
its  meaning,  and  admits,  therefore,  of  a 
just  comparison  with  the  other  words 
here  mentioned.  They  are  all  taken  in 
the  sense  of  evila  produced  by  some  ex- 
ternal cause,  or  evils  inherent  in  the  ob- 
ject and  arising  out  of  it.  The  evil,  or, 
in  its  contracted  form,  the  ILL,  befalls  a 
person;  the  MISFORTUNE  comes  upon 
him ;  the  HARM,  which  signifies  origi- 
nally grief,  is  taken,  or  one  receives  the 
harm;  MISCHIEF,  from  miechieve,  i.  e., 
the  thing  ill-achieved,  is  done  to  the  per- 
son. 

JSvily  in  its  limited  application,  is  taken 
for  evils  of  the  greatest  magnitude ;  it  is 
that  which  is  evil  without  any  mitigation 
or  qualification  of  circumstances.  The 
mie/ortune  is  a  minor  evU;  it  depends 
upon  the  opinion  and  circumstances  of 
the  individual;  what  is  a  nUs/oriufw  in 


one  respect  may  be  the  contrary  In  a& 
other  respect.  An  untimely  deatii,  the 
fracture  or  loss  of  a  limb,  are  denomi- 
nated evUs  ;  the  loss  of  a  vessel,  the  over 
turning  of  a  carriage,  and  the  like,  are 
nUs/ortunes,  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  the 
diminution  of  property;  but  as  all  the 
casualties  of  l^e  may  produce  various 
consequences,  it  may  sometimes  happen 
that  that  which  seems  to  have  come  upoir 
us  by  our  ill  fortune  turns  out  ultimate- 
ly of  the  greatest  benefit ;  in  this  respect, 
therefore,  misfortune  is  but  a  partial  evU: 
of  evU  it  is  likewise  observable  that  it 
has  no  respect  to  the  sufferer  as  a  moral 
agent ;  but  misfortune  is  used  in  regard 
to  such  things  as  are  controllable  or  oth- 
erwise by  human  foresight  The  evU 
which  befalls  a  man  is  opposed  only  to 
the  good  which  he  in  general  experiences ; 
but  the  misfortune  is  opposed  to  the  good 
fortune  or  the  prudence  of  the  Individual. 
Sickness  is  an  m/,  let  it  be  endured  or 
caused  by  whatever  circumstances  it  may ; 
it  is  a  misfortune  for  an  individual  to 
come  in  the  way  of  having  this  evil  brought 
on  himself :  his  own  relative  condition  in 
the  scale  of  being  is  here  referred  to. 

Tet  think  not  thus,  when  freedom*s  We  I  state, 
I  mean  to  flatter  ^ings  or  court  the  great.      « 

GOLDeMITB. 

A  misery  is  not  to  be  measured  from  the  nat- 
ure of  the  evilt  but  from  the  temper  of  the  suf- 
ferer. Annisoif. 

Misfortune  stands  with  her  bow  ever  bent 
Over  the  world;  and  he  who  wounds  another 
Directs  the  goddess,  by  that  part  where  he 

wounds. 
There  to  strike  deep  her  arrows  in  himself. 

youHo. 

Harm  and  mischief  Are  species  of  minor 
evils;  the  former  of  which  is  much  less 
specific  than  the  latter  both  in  the  nature 
and  cause  of  the  aiil.  A  person  takes 
harm  from  circumstances  that  are  not 
known ;  the  mischief  is  done  to  him  from 
some  positive  and  immediate  circum. 
stance.  He  who  takes  cold  takes  harm  ; 
the  cause  of  which,  however,  may  not  be 
known  or  suspected :  a  fall  from  a  horse 
is  attended  with  mischief  if  it  occasion  a 
fracture  or  any  evil  to  the  body.  £^il 
and  misfortune  respect  persons  only  as 
the  objects ;  harm  and  mischief  are  said 
of  inanimate  things  as  the  object.  A  ten- 
der plant  takes  Itarm  from  being  exposec 
to  the  cold  air:  mischief  is  done  to  it  when 
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Its  branches  are  violently  broken  off  or  its 
roots  are  laid  bare. 

To  me  tbe  Ubora  of  the  field  resign* 
Me  Paris  iiUured :  all  the  war  be  mine, 
Fall  he  that  most,  beneath  his  rival's  anna. 
And  leare  the  rest  aecnre  of  fatnre  harm: 

POPK. 

To  mottm  a  mitoh/Uf  that  is  past  and  gone, 
Is  the  next  ^ay  to  draw  new  mitohiefoxi. 

Shakspeakb. 

EXACT,  EXTORT. 

EXACT,  in  Latin  exodus^  participle  of 
exigo^  to  drive  out,  signifies  the  exercise 
of  simple  force ;  but  EXTORT,  from  ex- 
tarttUy  participle  of  eitorqueo,  to  wring 
out,  marks  the  exercise  of  unusual  force. 
In  the  application,  therefore,  to  axad  is  to 
demand  with  force,  it  is  commonly  an  act 
of  injustice :  to  extort  is  to  get  with  vio- 
lence, it  is  an  act  of  tyranny.  The  col- 
lector of  the  revenue  exacts  when  he  gets 
from  the  people  more  than  he  is  author- 
ized to  take:  an  arbitrary  prince  extorts 
from  his  conquered  subjects  whatever  he 
can  grasp  at  In  the  figurative  sense, 
deference,  obedience,  applause,  and  ad- 
miration are  exacte*!:  a  confession,  an  ac- 
knowledgment, a  discovery,  and  the  like, 
arc  extorted. 

While  to  the  Established  Church  is  given  that 
pn)iection  and  support  which  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion render  proper  and  due,  yet  no  rigid  con- 
formity is  eanaeied.  Blair. 

If  T  err  in  believing  that  the  souls  of  men  are 
immortal,  not  while  I  live  would  I  wish  to  have 
this  delightftil  error  extorted  flrom  me. 

Steelb. 

EXACT,  NICE,  PARTICULAR,  PUNCTUAL. 

EXACT,  V.  Accurate.  NICE,  in  Saxon 
n/V,  is  connected  with  the  German  genies- 
tien,  etc.,  to  enjoy,  that  is,  having  a  quick 
and  discriminating  taste.  PARTK'ULAR 
signifies  here  directed  to  a  partiadar 
point.  PUXCTUAL,  from  the  Latin 
punctum^  a  point,  signifies  keeping  to  a 
point. 

Exact  and  nice  are  to  be  compared 
in  their  application  either  to  persons  or 
things :  particular  and  ptinctttal  only  in 
application  to  persons.  To  be  exact  is  to 
arrive  at  perfection ;  to  be  nice  is  to  be 
free  from  faults ;  to  be  particular  is  to 
be  nice  in  certain  particulars  ;  to  be  punc- 
tual is  to  be  exaxi  in  certain  points.  We 
are  exact  in  our  conduct  or  in  what  we 
do ;  nice  and  particular  in  our  mode  of  do- 


ing it ;  punctual  as  to  the  time  and  season 
for  doing  it.  It  is  necessary  to  he  exact 
in  our  accounts ;  to  be  nice  as  an  artist 
in  the  choice  and  distribution  of  colors ; 
to  be  particular^  as  a  man  of  business,  in 
the  number  and  the  details  of  merohap- 
discs  that  are  to  be  delivered  out ;  to  be 
punctual  in  observing  the  hour  of  the  day 
that  has  been  fixed  upon. 

What  if  you  and  I  Inquire  how  money  matten 
stand  between  us  ?  With  all  my  heart ;  I  love 
eapaci  dealing,  and  let  Hoens  audit 

AmBCTHMOT. 

Every  age  ft  man  passes  through,  and  way  of 
life  he  engages  in,  has  some  partienlar  rice  or 
imperfection  naturally  cleaving  to  it,  which  it 
will  require  his  nicest  care  to  avoid.     Bcdgkix. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  bi  this  in- 
quirv,  because  I  hear  there  is  scarce  a  village  in 
England  that  has  not  a  Moll  White  in  It. 

A0DUOIC 

Tbe  trading  part  of  mankind  saffer  by  the 
want  of  puncPwaUty  in  the  dealings  of  persons 
above  them.  Steele. 

Exactfiess  and  punctuality  are  always 
taken  in  a  good  sense;  they  designate 
an  attention  to  that  which  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with :  they  form  a  part  of  one's 
duty :  nicencss  and  particularity  are  not 
always  taken  in  the  best  sense;  they 
designate  an  excessive  attention  to  things 
of  inferior  importance;  to  matters  of 
taste  and  choice.  Early  habits  of  meth* 
od  and  regularity  will  make  a  man  very 
exact  in  the  performance  of  all  his  duties, 
and  particularly  punctual  in  his  pay- 
ments:  an  over  niceness  in  the  observe 
ance  of  mechanical  rules  often  supplies 
the  want  of  genius ;  it  is  the  mark  of  a 
contracted  mind  to  amuse  itself  with 
particularities  about  dress,  personal  ap- 
pearance, furniture,  and  the  like. 

Thus  critics,  of  less  judgment  ttian  caprice, 
Curious,  not  knowing,  not  mkmC,  bat  nies. 

PorE. 
Good  lady, 
Make  yourself  mirth  wHh  jonT  particular  £uicy, 
And  leave  me  out  out  Shakspeaeb. 

When  exact  and  nice  are  applied  to 
things,  the  former  expresses  more  than 
the  latter ;  we  speak  of  an  exact  resem- 
blance, and  a  nice  distinction.  The  exact 
point  is  that  which  we  wish  to  reach; 
the  nice  point  is  that  which  it  is  difficult 
to  keep. 

We  know  not  so  much  as  tbe  true  names  oi 
either  Homer  or  Virgil,  with  any  saoactMss. 
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nHu^  If  (since  daring  on  lo  nice  a  thame) 

I  show  tiiee  friendship  delicate,  as  dear, 

Of  tender  violatioDs  apt  to  die  ?  Touno. 


EXAMINATION,  SEARCH,  INQUIRY,  RE- 
8BABCH,  INVESTIGATION,  SCRUTINY. 

EXAM  [NATION,  v.  To  discuss. 
SEARCH  is  a  variation  of  seek  and  see. 
INQUIRY,  v.  To  uk.  RESEARCH  is 
an  intensive  of  search.  INVESTIGA- 
TION, from  the  Latin  vestigium^  a  track, 
signifies  seeking  by  the  tracks  or  foot- 
steps. SCRUTINY,  from  the  Latin 
smttor,  to  search,  and  scruium,  lumber, 
signifies  looking  for  among  lumber  and 
rubbish,  to  ransack. 

Examinalion  is  the  most  general  of 
these  terms,  which  all  agree  in  express- 
ing an  active  effort  to  find  out  that 
which  is  unknown.  An  examinoUion  may 
be  made  without  any  particular  effort, 
and  may  be  made  of  things  that  are  open 
to  the  observation;  as  to  examine  the 
face  or  features  of  a  person ;  or  anatom- 
ically to  examine  the  body :  a  search  is  a 
close  examination  into  matters  that  are 
hidden  or  less  obvious :  as  to  search  the 
person  or  papers  of  one  that  is  suspect- 
ed; to  search  a  house  for  stolen  goods. 

The  body  of  man  Is  snch  a  subject  as  stands 
the  atinost  teet  of  examination.         Adduov. 

Then  Mallery  was  called  for,  bat  by  no  search 
could  he  be  found.  CLASCifDON. 

Ejuxminations  may  be  made  by  putting 
questions ;  an  inquiiy  is  always  made  in 
this  manner.  We  may  examine  persons 
or  things;  we  inquire  of  persons  and 
into  things:  an  examination  of  persons 
is  always  done  for  some  specific  and  pub- 
lic purpose;  one  person  itupiires  of  an- 
other only  for  private  purposes ;  a  stu- 
dent is  examined  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining his  progress  in  learning;  an 
offender  is  examined  in  order  to  ascertain 
his  guilt;  a  person  inquires  as  to  the 
residence  of  another,  or  the  road  to  be 
taken,  and  the  Uke. 

He  sent  for  Mr.  Mordaunt,  and  very  strictly 
etDamined  him,  whether  he  bad  seen  the  Mar- 
quis of  Omiond  during  his  late  being  In  London. 
Clabsndom. 
You  have  oft  inquired 
After  the  shepherd  that  complain'd  of  love. 

SBAKsrEAms. 

In  the  moral  application  of  these 
terms,  the  examination  is,  as   before,  a 


general  and  indefinite  action,  which  ma) 
either  be  confined  simply  to  those  mat- 
ters which  present  themselves  to  the 
mind  of  the  examiner^  or  it  may  be  ex- 
tended to  all  points :  the  search  is  a  la- 
borious examination  into  that  which  is 
remote;  the  inquiry  is  extended  to  ex- 
amination  into  that  which  is  doubtful. 

Men  will  look  into  our  lives,  and  ecDamine 
our  actions, and  inquire  into  our  conversations: 
by  these  they  will  Judge  the  truth  and  reality  of 
our  professions.  Tillotsok. 

If  you  search  purely  for  truth,  It  will  be  indif- 
ferent to  you  where  you  find  it  Bddgeix. 

Inquiries  after  happiness  are  not  so  necessary 

and  useftil  to  mankind  as  the  arts  of  consolation. 

.Addison. 

A  research  is  a  remote  search;  an  tn- 
vestiffotian  is  a  minute  inquiry;  a  scru- 
tiny is  a  strict  examination.  Learned 
men  of  inquisitive  tempers  make  their 
researches  into  antiquity :  magistrates'  tn- 
vestigaie  doubtful  and  mysterious  affairs ; 
physicians  investigate  the  causes  of  dis- 
eases ;  men  scrutinize  the  actions  of  those 
whom  they  hold  in  suspicion.  Acuteness 
and  penetration  are  peculiarly  requisite 
in  making  researches^  patience  and  perse- 
verance are  the  necessary  qualifications 
of  the  inoestigaior ;  a  quick  discernment 
will  essentially  aid  the  scrutinizer. 

To  all  Inferior  animals  'tis  giv*n 

T*  ei^oy  the  state  allotted  them  by  heav*n ; 

No  vain  researches  e'er  disturb  their  rest 

jBNTm. 

We  have  divided  natural  philosophy  into  the 
investiqation  of  causes,  and  the  production  of 
effects.  Baoon. 

Before  I  go  to  bed,  I  make  a  scrutiny  what 
peccant  humors  have  reigned  in  me  that  day. 

Howell. 

TO  EXAMINE;  SEARCH,  EXPLORE. 

EXAMINE,  w.-ficominflrfion.  SEARCH, 
V.  Examination.  EXPLORE,  in  Latin  ex- 
ploro,  compounded  of  ex  and  ploro,  sig- 
nifies  properly  to  burst  out. 

These  words  are  here  considered  as 
they  designate  the  looking  upon  places 
or  objects,  in  order  to  get  acquainted 
with  them.  To  examine  expresses  a  less 
effort  than  to  search,  and  this  expresses 
less  than  to  explore.  We  examine  objects 
that  are  near;  we  search  those  that  are 
hidden  or  removed  at  a  certain  distance ; 
we  e^ore  those  that  are  unknown  or 
very  distant     The  painter  examiftes  a 
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fandscape  in  order  to  take  a  sketch  of 
it;  the  botanist  9earcha  after  curious 
plants ;  the  inquisitive  traveller  eafhret 
unknown  regions.  An  author  escamina 
the  books  from  which  he  intends  to  draw 
his  authorities ;  the  antiquarian  aearcha 
every  comer  in  which  he  hopes  to  find 
a  monument  of  antiquity;  the  classic 
scholar  explores  the  learning  and  wisdom 
of  the  ancients. 

Compare  each  phrase,  eooamine  eyary  line, 
Weigh  every  word,  and  ev'ry  thought  refine. 

Pops. 

Nol  thoa,  nor  they  ahall  9€aroh  the  thoughts, 

thatroU 
Up  in  the  close  recesses  of  my  aool.  Pops. 

Hector,  h%  said,  my  coarage  bids  me  meet 
This  high  achievement,  and  Mplore  the  fleet 

Porx. 

EXAMPLE,  PATTERN,  BNSAMPUfi. 

EXAMPLE,  in  Latin  exemplum^  very 
probably  changed  from  exsimulum  and 
txsimnlo^  or  «tmWo,  signifies  the  thing 
framed  according  to  a  likeness.  PAT- 
TERN, V.  Copy.  ENSAMPLE  signifies 
that  which  is  done  according  to  a  tample 
or  example. 

All  Uiese  words  are  taken  for  that 
which  ought  to  be  followed :  but  the  ez- 
ample  must  be  followed  generally;  the 
pattern  must  be  followed  particularly, 
not  only  as  to  what,  but  how  a  thing  is 
to  be  done :  the  former  serves  as  a  guide 
to  the  judgment ;  the  latter  to  guide  the 
actions.  The  example  comprehends  what 
is  either  to  be  followed  or  avoided ;  the 
pattern  only  that  which  is  to  be  followed 
or  copied:  the  entample  is  a  species  of 
example^  the  word  being  employed  only 
in  the  solemn  style.  The  example  may 
be  presented  either  in  the  object  itself, 
or  the  description  of  it ;  the  pattern  dis- 
plays itself  most  completely  in  the  ob- 
ject itself;  the  eruample  exists  only  in 
the  description.  Those  who  know  what 
is  right  should  set  the  example  of  prac- 
tising it ;  and  those  who  persist  in  doing 
wrong  must  be  made  an  example  to  de- 
ter others  from  doing  the  same:  every 
one,  let  his  age  and  station  be  what  it 
may,  may  afford  a  pattern  of  Christian 
virtue ;  the  child  may  be  &  pattern  to  his 
playmates  of  diligence  and  dutifulness ; 
the  citizen  may  be  a  pattern  to  his  fel- 
low-citizens of  sobriety,  and  conformity 
to  the  laws.-  the  soldier  may  be  a  pattern 


of  obedience  to  his  comrades :  our  Sav. 
iour  has  left  us  an  example  of  Christiai 
perfection,  which  we  ought  to  imitate, 
although  we  cannot  copy  it :  the  Script- 
ure characters  are  drawn  as  m$mmpht 
for  our  learning. 

The  king  of  men  his  hardy  host  inspirea 

With  load  command,  with  great  emamtplet  Area. 

POPK. 

The  iUiy  way  of  writing,  as  Mr.  Drydea  calla 
it,  is  more  difBcoIt  than  any  other  that  dependa 
npon  the  poet's  flmcy,  because  he  has  no  poiMerfi 
to  fk>Uow  in  it  Anoiaoir. 

Sir  Knight,  that  doest  that  voyage  rashly  take. 

By  this  forhidden  way  in  my  desplght, 
Doest  by  other's  death  eneamjpU  take. 


EXAMPLE,  PiCECEDENT. 

EXAMPLE,  V.  JSkampU.  PREGE- 
DENT,  from  the  Latin  preeedensy  preced- 
ing, signifieB  by  distinction  that  preced- 
ing which  10  entitled  to  notice.  Both 
these  terms  apply  to  that  which  may  be 
followed  or  made  a  rule ;  but  the  exam- 
ple is  commonly  present  or  before  our 
eyes ;  the  precedent  is  properly  something 
past ;  the  exampie  may  derive  its  author- 
ity from  the  individual;  the  preoedaU 
acquires  its  sanction  from  time  and 
common  consent :  we  are  led  'by  the  ob- 
ampUcy  or  we  copy  the  ctample;  we  are 
guided  or  governed  by  the  jDreceieni. 
The  former  is  a  private  and  often  a  par- 
tial affair;  the  latter  is  a  public  and  of- 
ten a  national  concern ;  we  quote  €xc0M- 
ple»  in  literature,  and  precedienU  in  law. 

Thames  I  the  most  lov'd  of  all  the  ocean's  sons, 
O  could  I  flow  like  thee !  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  eoDample,  as  it  is  my  theme.  Dmnuif. 
At  the  revelation  they  threw  a  politk  veil  over 
every  circumstance  which  might  ftimish  a  preo- 
edent  toir  any  fhtare  departore  team  what  they 
had  then  settled  forever.  Bueks. 

EXAMPLE,  INSTANCE. 

EXAMPLE  (v.  JBxample,patUm)  refers 
in  this  case  to  the  thing.  INSTANCE, 
from  the  Latin  mttOy  signifies  that  which 
stands  or  serves  as  a  resting  point 

The  example  is  set  forih  by  way  of 
illustration  or  instruction ;  the  indanee 
is  adduced  by  way  of  evidence  or  proof. 
Every  inslance  may  serve  as  an  exam- 
jp/c,  but  every  example  is  not  an  uuianee. 
The  example  consists  of  moral  or  intel- 
lectual objects ;  the  ingtanee  consists  of 
actions  only,  or  of  what  servea  as  a 
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proof.  Rules  are  illustrated  by  ezom- 
/rf»/  characters  are  illustrated  by  in- 
tbrnem:  the  best  mode  of  instructing 
childreii  is  by  furnishing  them  with  «x- 
an^iUi  for  every  rule  that  is  laid  down ; 
the  Roman  history  furnishes  us  with 
many  extraordinary  intiancei  of  self-de- 
▼otion  for  their  country. 

I^at  me  (my  ion)  an  anclost  Hut  nnfold, 
A  great  tootunpU  drawn  from  times  of  old. 

POPB. 

XuiT  iiutancM  may  be  produced  from  good 
anthortties  tbat  chUdren  actoally  suck  In  the 
Mwral  paaalone  and  depraved  liicllnations  of 

Stblb. 


TO  BXCEED,  EXCEL)  SURPASS,  TRAN- 
SCEND; OUTDO. 

EXCEED,  from  the  Latin  excetlo^  com- 
pounded of  ex  and  cedo,  to  pass  out  of, 
or  beyond  the  line,  is  the  general  term. 
SU^ASS,  compounded  of  wur,  over,  and 
potty  is  one  species  of  exceeding.  EX- 
CEXi,  compounded  of  ex  and  edh^  to  lift 
or  move  over,  is  another  species. 

Sxceed  is  applied  mostly  to  things  in 
the  sense  of  going  beyond  in  measure, 
degree,  quantity,  and  quality ;  one  thing 
tx^ecb  another  in  magnitude,  height,  or 
any  other  dimensions ;  a  person's  suc- 
cess aceedt  his  expectations. 

By  means  of  these  canals  and  navigable  rivers 
they  carry  on  that  Immense  trade  which  has  nev- 
er been  eowMdMi  by  any  other  people. 

HisTOBT  or  Inland  Navioation. 

It  is  taken  either  in  an  indifferent  or 
bad  sense,  particnlarly  in  regard  to  per- 
sons, as  a  person  exoeida  his  instructions, 
or  exeeedt  ihe  due  measure. 

Man's  boandless  avarice  eaoosedSt 

And  on  his  neighbors  round  about  him  feeds. 

Wallbs. 

To  exed  and  ntrpau  signify  to  exceed^ 
or  be  superior  in  that  which  is  good.  To 
000^  may  be  used  with  reference  to  all 
persons  generally,  as  a  person  strives  to 
exoel;  to  ntrpam  is  used  in  regard  to  par- 
ticular objects,  as  to  turpau  another  in 
any  trial  of  skill. 

To  him  the  king:  How  much  thy  years  eaec^l 
In  arts  of  counsel,  and  In  speaking  well.     Pora. 

The  first  in  native  dignity  aurpasM^d^ 
Artless  and  nnadoni'd  she  pleas'd  the  more  I 

LUUTH. 

When  excel  is  used  in  respect  of  par- 
ticular objects,  it  is   more  general  in 


its  sense  than  mrpau:  the  Dutch  and 
Italians  formerly  exeeU^i  the  English  in 
painting;  one  person  may  eurpoM  an- 
other in  bcavery,  or  a  thing  may  surpan 
one's  expectation.  Men  excel  in  learn- 
ing, arts,  or  arms  ;  competitors  eurpaae 
each  other  in  feats  of  agility. 

Their  trades  and  arts  wherein  they  eaecel  or 
come  short  of  us.  Nbwton. 

Dryden  often  awrpaeHe  expectation,  and  Pope 
never  fUls  below  it.  Johnson 

The  derivatives  excetsive  and  exceUem 
have  this  obvious  distinction  between 
them,  that  the  former  always  signifies 
exceeding  in  that  which  ought  not  to  be 
exceeded ;  and  the  latter  exweding  in  that 
where  it  is  honorable  to  exceed:  he  who 
is  habitually  excessive  in  any  of  his  indul- 
gences must  be  insensible  to  the  exeeU 
Zmce  of  a  temperate  life. 

Dark  with  eeecssaUBe  light  thy  skirts  appear. 

MiLTOir. 

The  more  closely  the  origin  of  religion  and 

government  are  (is)  examined,  the  more  clearly 

their  ezcellenoes  appear.  Bvaaa. 

TRANSCEND,  from  tnms,  beyond,  and 
scendo  or  seandoy  to  climb,  signifies  to 
climb  beyond ;  and  OUTDO,  that  iv,  to 
do  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  are  partic- 
ular modes  of  excelling  or  exceeding.  The 
genius  of  Homer  tranMxnds  that  of  al. 
most  every  poet;  Heliogabalus  cvidid 
every  other  emperor  in  extravagance. 

Auspicious  prince,  in  arms  a  mighty  name, 
But  yet  whose  actions  iax  traneoewf  your  fkme. 

DUTDBM. 

The  hut  and  crowning  instance  of  our  love  ti 
our  enemies  is  to  pray  for  them.  For  by  this  a 
man  would  fidn  to  otiido  himself.  South. 

BXCBLLENCE,  6UPERI0RITT. 

EXCELLENCE  is  an  absolute  term; 
SUPERIORITY  is  a  relative  term ;  many 
may  have  excellence  in  the  same  degree, 
but  they  must  have  superiority  in  differ* 
ent  degrees ;  superiority  is  often  superi- 
or excMencCy  but  in  many  cases  they  are 
applied  to  different  objects.  There  is 
a  moral  excellence  attainable  by  all  who 
have  the  will  to  strive  after  it ;  but  there 
is  an  intellectual  and  physical  superioriiy 
which  is  above  the  reach  of  our  wishee^ 
and  is  granted  to  a  few  only. 

Base  envy  withers  at  another's  Joy, 

And  hates  that  eopeelUnee  it  cannot  reach. 

TB0XSO4. 
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To  be  able  to  benefit  others  ie  a  condition  of 
freedom  and  auperiorUy.  Tillotson. 

EXCESS,  SUPERFLUITY,  REDUNDANCY. 

EXCESS  is  that  which  exoeeds  any 
measure;  SUPERFLUITY,  from  wuper 
and  JluOj  to  flow  over ;  and  REDUN- 
DANCY, from  redundoy  to  stream  back 
or  over,  signifies  an  excess  of  a  good 
measure.  We  may  have  an  excess  of  heat 
or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  when  we  have  more 
than  the  ordinary  quantity  ;  but  we  have 
a  superfluity  of  provisions  when  we  have 
more  than  we  want  Excess  is  applicable 
to  any  object ;  but  superfluity  and  redun- 
dancy are  species  of  excess;  the  former 
applicable  in  a  particular  manner  to  that 
which  is  an  object  of  our  desire;  and 
redundancy  to  matters  of  expression  or 
feelmg.  We  may  have  an  excess  of  pros- 
perity or  adversity ;  a  st^xrfluiiy  of  good 
things ;  and  a  redundancy  of  speech  or 
words. 

It  te  wisely  ordered  in  our  present  state  that 
Joy  and  fear,  hope  and  grief,  should  act  alter- 
nately as  checks  and  balances  upon  each  other, 
in  order  to  prevent  an  eaoeess  in  any  of  them. 

Blair. 

When  by  force  of  policy,  by  wisdom,  or  by 
fortune,  property  and  superiority  were  intro- 
duced and  established,  then  they  whose  posses- 
sions swelled  above  their  wants  naturally  laid 
out  their  supsffluUUs  on  pleasure.     Johmsom. 

The  defect  or  redundanee  of  a  syllable  might 
be  easily  covered  in  the  recitation.     Ttrwhitt. 

EXCESSIVE,  IMMODERATE;  INTEMPER- 
ATE. 

The  excessive  is  beyond  measure; 
the  IMMODERATE,  from  modus,  a  mode 
or  measure,  is  without  measure ;  the  IK- 
TEMPERATE,  from  tempus,  a  time  or 
term,  is  that  which  is  not  kept  within 
bounds. 

Excessive  designates  excess  in  general ; 
immoderate  and  intemperate  designate  ex- 
cess  in  moral  agents.  The  excessive  lies 
simply  in  the  thing  which  exceeds  any 
given  point :  the  immoderate  lies  in  the 
passions  which  range  to  a  boundless 
extent:  the  intemperate  lies  in  the  will 
which  is  under  no  control.  Hence  we 
speak  of  an  excessive  thirst  physically 
considered:  an  immoderate  ambition  or 
lu»t  of  power :  an  intemperate  indulgence, 
an  intemperate  warmth.  Excessive  admits 
of  degrees }  what  is  excessive  may  exceed 


in  a  greater  or  less  degree :  immoderats 
and  intemperate  mark  a  positively  great 
degree  of  excess;  the  former  still  high- 
er than  the  latter :  immoderate  is  In  fact 
the  highest  conceivable  degree  of  excess 
The  excessive  use  of  anything  will  always 
be  attended  with  some  evil  consequence: 
the  inunoderate  use  of  wine  will  rapidly 
tend  to  the  ruin  of  him  who  is  guilty  of 
the  excess :  the  intemperate  use  of  wine 
will  proceed  by  a  more  gradual  but  not 
less  sure  process  to  his  ruin. 

Who  knows  not  the  languor  that  attends  every 
eoecesHre  indulgence  in  pleasure  ?  Blair. 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  wish  to  every  one  is 
to  maintain  a  proper  place  and  rank  in  society: 
this  among  the  vain  and  ambitious  is  always  the 
favorite  aim.  With  them  it  arises  to  immoder- 
ate expectations  founded  on  their  supposed  tal- 
ents and  imagined  merits.  Blair. 

Let  no  wantonness  of  youthftil  spirits,  no  com- 
pliance with  the  intetnperaU  mirth  of  others, 
ever  betray  you  into  profime  salliea.         Blair. 

TO  EXCHANGE,  BARTER,  TRUCK,  COM- 
MUTE. 
To  EXCHANGE  (v.  To  change)  is  the 
general  term  signifying  to  take  one  for 
another,  or  put  one  thing  in  the  place  of 
another ;  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  ex- 
changing. To  BARTER  (v.  To  change) 
is  to  exchange  one  article  of  trade  for 
another.  To  TRUCK,  from  the  Greek 
Tpoxam,  to  wheel,  signifying  to  bandy 
about,  is  a  familiar  term  to  express  a  fa- 
miliar action  for  exchanging  one  article 
of  private  property  for  another.  COM- 
MUTE, from  the  Latin  syllable  com  or 
coTdra  and  mufo,  to  change,  signifies  an 
exchanging  one  mode  of  punishment  for 
another,  or  one  mode  of  payment  for  an- 
other ;  we  may  exchange  one  book  for  an- 
other; traders  barter  trinkets  for  gold- 
dust;  coachmen  or  stablemen  trwk  a 
whip  for  a  handkerchief;  government 
commutes  the  punishment  of  death  for 
that  of  banishment 

Pleasure  can  be  eaocKanged  only  for  pleasure. 
Hawxxsworth. 

Some  men  are  willing  to  barter  their  blood 
for  lucre.  Buaaa. 

Show  all  her  secrets  of  housekeeping, 
For  candles  how  she  trucks  her  dripping. 

Swift. 

This  is  the  measure  of  commtUati'De  justice, 
or  of  that  Justice  which  supposes  exchange  of 
things  profitable  for  things  profitable. 

JSHEMT  TaTLOB. 
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TO  BXCITB,  INCITE,  PROVOKE. 

To  EXCITE   (v.  To  awaken)  is  said 
more  particularly  of  the  inward  feelings; 
INCITE  (v.  To  encourage)  is  said  of  the 
external  actions;  PROVOKE  {v.  To  ag- 
aravate)  is  said  of  both.    A  person's  pas- 
sions are  excited;  he  is  incited  by  any 
particular  passion  to  a  course  of  con- 
duct ;  a  particular  feeling  is  provoked,  or 
he  is  provoked  by  some  feeling  to  a  par- 
ticular step.     Wit  and  conversation  ex- 
cite mirth ;  men  are  incited  by  a  lust  for 
gain  to  fraudulent  practices;   they  are 
provoked  by  the  opposition  of  others 
to  iniemperaie  language  and  intemperate 
measures.     To  excite  is  very  frequently 
used  in  a  physical  acceptation ;  incite  al- 
wavs,  and  provoke  mostly,  in  a  moral  ap- 
plication.   We  speak  of  exciting  hunger, 
thirst,  or  perspiration ;  of  inciting  to  no- 
ble actions ;  of  provoking  impertinence, 
pnyvoking  scorn  or  resentment    When 
exdte  and  provoke  are  applied  to  similar 
objects,  the  former  designates  a  much 
stronger  action  than  the  latter.    A  thing 
may  excite  a  smile,  but  it  provokes  laugh- 
ter; it  may  excite  displeasure,  but  it/>ro- 
voke9  anger ;  it  may  excite  joy  or  sorrow, 
but  it  provokes  to  madness. 
Can  then  the  sons  of  Greece  (the  sa^  rejoln'd) 
JBtecite  compassion  in  Achilles'  mind  ?        Pofb. 
To  her  the  god :  Great  Hector's  soul  incite 
To  dare  the  boldest  Greek  to  single  fight, 
Till  Greece,  protot'd,  from  all  her  nambers 

show  ^  _ 

A  warrior  worthy  to  he  Hector's  foe.  Pow. 

Among  the  other  torments  which  this  passion 
prod  aces,  we  may  usually  observe  that  none  are 
greater  mourners  than  Jealous  men,  when  the 
person  who  provoked  their  Jealousy  is  taken 
!r*_  ... —     '^  Addisok. 


EXCURSION,  RAMBLE,  TOUR,  TRIP, 
JAUNT. 

EXCURSION  signifies  going  out  of 
one's  course,  from  the  Latin  ex  and  cur- 
niSy  the  course  or  prescribed  path:  a 
RAMBLE  is  a  going  without  any  course 
or  regular  path,  from  roam,  of  which  it  is 
a  frequentative :  a  TOUR,  from  the  word 
turn  or  return,  is  a  circuitous  course  :  a 
TRIP,  from  the  Latin  iripudio,  to  go  on 
the  toes  like  a  dancer,  is  properly  a  pe- 
destrian excursion  or  toiir,  or  any  short 
journey  that  might  be  made  on  foot : 
JAUNT  is  from  the  French  janie,  the 
felly  of  a  wheel,  and  Janier,  to  put  the 


felly  in  motion.  To  go  abroad  in  a  car* 
riage  is  an  idle  excursion,  or  one  taken 
for  mere  pleasure :  travellers  who  aiw 
not  contented  with  what  is  not  to  be 
seen  from  a  high-road  make  frequent  e» 
eursUms  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 
Those  who  are  fond  of  rural  scenery,  and 
pleased  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  inclU 
nations,  make  frequent  rambles.  Those 
who  set  out  upon  a  sober  scheme  of  en- 
joyment from  travelling  are  satisfied  with 
making  the  tmi.r  of  some  one  country  of 
more.  Those  who  have  not  much  time 
for  pleasure  take  trips.  Those  who  have 
no  better  means  of  spending  their  time 
make  jaunts, 

I  am  now  so  rus-in-urblsh,  I  believe  I  shaC 
stay  here,  except  little  eaBCHtrsUms  and  vagaries, 
for  a  year  to  come.  Ghat. 

I  am  going  on  a  short  ramble  to  my  Lord  Ox- 
ford's. Pof^ 

My  last  summer's  toiir  was  through  Worcester- 
8hire,Glouce8tershire,Monmonthshire,and  Shrop- 
shire. Gbat. 

I  hold  the  resolution  I  told  yon  hi  my  last  of 
seeing  you,  if  you  cannot  take  a  trip  hither  be* 
fore  I  go.  PoFi. 

If  you  are  tor  a  merry  jaunt,  1*11  try  tor  onca 
who  can  foot  it  farthest.  Detdbw. 

TO  EXCUSE,  PARDON. 

We  EXCUSE  (».  To  apohgiu)  a  per- 
son or  thing  by  exempting  him  from 
blame.  We  PARDON  (from  the  pre^ 
positive  par  or  per  and  dono,  to  give)  bj 
giving  up  to  punishment  the  offence  one 
has  committed. 

We  excuse  a  small  fault,  vre  pardon  a 
great  fault :  we  excuse  that  which  per- 
sonally affects  ourselves ;  we  pardon  thai 
which  offends  against  morals :  we  may 
eaxuse  as  equals ;  we  can  pardon  only  a^ 
superiors.  We  exercise  good-nature  it 
excusing:  we  exercise  generosity  or  mer- 
cy in  pardoning.  Friends  excuse  eacL 
other  for  the  unintentional  omission  c^ 
formalities ;  it  is  the  prerogative  of  thf 
king  to  pardon  criminals  whose  offence* 
will  admit  of  pardon:  the  violation  rf 
good-manners  is  inexcusable  in  those  whA 
are  cultivated ;  falsehood  is  unpardonabU 
even  in  a  child. 

I  will  not  quarrel  with  a  slight  mistake, 
Such  as  our  nature's  frailty  may  eeocuse. 

BOtOOXMON. 

Those  who  know  how  many  volumes  hav» 
Xtetn  written  on  the  poems  of  Hora«r  and  Virg*.- 
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*fi\l  Matty  pardon  the  length  of  my  diieonm 
apon  MOtoD.  ABDnow. 


TO  EXECUTE,  FULFIL,  PERFORM. 

EXECUTE  {v.  To  accomplish),  in  Lat- 
in eiucuius,  participle  of  excquoTj  com- 
pounded of  ez  and  seqvor,  is  to  follow 
up  to  the  end.  To  FULFIL  is  to  fill  up 
to  the  full  of  what  is  wanted.  To  PERr 
FORM  is  to  form  thoroughly  or  make 
complete. 

To  exenUe  is  more  than  to  fulfil,  and 
to  fvlfil  than  to  perform.  To  exeeutc  is 
to  bring  about  an  end;. it  invoWes  active 
measures,  and  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
that  which  is  extraordinary,  or  that  which 
requires  particular  spirit  and  talents; 
schemes  of  ambition  are  exeeuled:  to  fuL 
JU'iB  to  satisfy  a  moral  obligation ;  it  is 
applicable  to  those  duties  in  which  recti- 
tude and  equity  are  involved;  we  fvlfil 
the  duties  of  citizens :  to  perform  is  to 
carry  through  by  simple  action  or  labor ; 
it  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  the 
ordinary  and  r^ular  business  of  life; 
we  perform  a  work  or  a  task.  One  exe- 
cutes according  to  one^s  own  intentions 
or  those  of  others ;  the  soldier  executes 
the  orders  of  his  general ;  the  merchant 
executes  the  commissions  of  his  corre- 
spondent :  one  fulfils  according  to  the 
wishes  and  expectations  of  one's  self  or 
others ;  it  is  the  part  of  an  honest  man 
to  enter  into  no  engagements  which  be 
cumot  fulfil;  it  is  the  part  of  a  dutiful 
son,  by  diligence  and  assiduity,  to  en- 
deavor to  fidfil  the  expectations  of  an 
anxious  parent :  one  performs  according 
to  circumstances  what  suits  one's  own 
convenience  and  purposes;  every  good 
man  is  anxious  to  perform  his  part  in 
life  with  credit  and  advantage  to  him- 
self and  othera 

Why  deUys 
His  hand  to  eoBeeuts  what  bis  decree 
FIx'd  on  this  day  ?  Milton. 

To  whom  the  whtte-wm'd  goddess  thus  replies ; 
Enough,  then  know'st  the  tyrant  of  the  skies, 
aeyerely  bent  his  purpose  ta  fulfil, 
Cnmor'd  his  mind,  and  nnrestrain'd  his  will. 

Pope. 
When  those  who  roand  the  wasted  fires  remain, 
Perform  the  last  sad  office  to  the  slain. 

Dbtdsn. 

It>  EXERCISE,  PRACTISE. 

EXERCISE,  in  Latin  ezerceo,  from  tx 
and  arceo^  signifies  to  drive  or  impel  forth. 


PRACTISE,  from  the  Greek  wpoovw,  t« 
do,  signifies  to  perform  a  part 

These  terms  artf  equally  applied  to  th« 
actions  and  habits  of  men ;  but  we  extt" 
cm  in  that  where  the  powers  are  called 
forth ;  we  practise  in  that  where  frequen- 
cy and  habitude  of  action  is  requisite: 
we  exerciee  an  art ;  we  practise  a  profes- 
sion ;  we  may  both  exercise  or  practiss 
a  virtue;  but  the  former  is  that  which 
the  particular  occurrence  calls  forth,  and 
which  seems  to  demand  a  peculiar  effort 
of  the  mind ;  the  latter  is  that  which  is 
done  daily  Itnd  ordinarily :  thus  we  in  a 
peculiar  manner  are  said  to  exercise  pa- 
tience, fortitude,  or  forbearance ;  to  prae- 
Use  charity,  kindness,  benevolence,  and 
the  like. 

Every  Tirtne  requires  time  and  place,  a  proper 
ottlect,  and  a  fit  coiOonctore  of  drcomstanoee  for 
the  due  eawofte  of  it. 


All  men  are  not  eqnally  qnalifled  for  gettinf 
money :  hat  it  Is  In  the  power  of  every  one  alike 
to  practise  this  virtne  (of  thrift) .         Budqul. 

A  similar  distinction  charaoteriies 
these  words  as  nouns ;  the  former  apply- 
ing solely  to  the  powers  of  the  body  or 
mind;  the  latter  solely  to  the  mechanical 
operations :  the  health  of  the  body  and 
the  vigor  of  the  mind  are  alike  impaired 
by  the  want  of  exercise;  in  every  tkH prac- 
tice is  an  indispensable  requisite  for  ac- 
quiring perfection:  the  exercise  of  the 
memory  is  of  the  first  importance  in  the 
education  of  children ;  constant  practice 
in  writing  is  almost  the  only  means  by 
which  the  art  of  pentnanship  is  acquired. 

Reading  to  to  the  mind  what  exeretse  to  to 
the  hody.  Addisoh. 

Long  praetiee  has  a  sore  improvement  found. 
With  kindled  fires  to  horn  the  barren  groond. 

Dbtdbn. 

TO  EXERT,  EXERCISE. 

The  employment  of  some  power  or 
qualification  that  belongs  to  one's  self 
is  the  common  idea  conveyed  by  these 
terms ;  but  EXERT  (v.  Endeavor)  may 
be  used  for  what  is  internal  or  external 
of  one's  self;  EXERCISE  {v.  Exercise) 
only  for  that  which  forms  an  express 
part  of  one's  self:  hence  we  speak  of 
exerting  one's  strength,  or  exerting  one's 
voice,  or  exerting  one's  influence :  of  ex- 
ercising  one*8  limbs,  exercising  one's  un- 
derstanding, or  exercising  one's  tongue 
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Exert  is  often  used  only  for  an  individ- 
ual act  of  calling  forth  into  action ;  exer- 
eiae  always  oonveys  the  idea  of  repeated 
or  continued  €xertion;  thus  a  person  who 
calls  to  another  exerts  his  voice ;  he  who 
speaks  aloud  for  an?  length  of  time  ex- 
erruia  his  lungs. 

How  hMM  Milton  represented  the  whole  God- 
hewl,  mo&rtinff  Itself  toward  man  in  Its  ftill  be- 
nevolenoe,  under  the  threeibld  distlnctton  of  a 
Creator,  a  Redeemer,  and  Comforter.     Ai>i>tsoir. 

God  made  no  flMmlty,  but  he  also  provided  it 
with  a  proper  object  upon  which  it  might  mmt- 
dis«  Itself.  Soirni. 

TO  BXHORT,  PERSUADE. 

EXHORT,  in  Latin  exhorter,  compound- 
ed of  «x  and  hartoTy  from  the  Greek  up- 
Ttu,  perfect  passive  of  opw,  to  excite  or 
impel.    PERSUADE,  v.  Convietion. 

Exhortation  has  more  of  impelling  in 
it ;  pemuuion  more  of  drawing :  a  supe- 
rior exhortg;  his  words  carry  authority 
with  them,  and  rouse  to  action :  a  friend 
and  an  equal  penuades;  he  wins  and 
4raws  by  the  agreeableness  or  kindness 
>f  his  expressions.  Exhortatiom  are  em- 
ployed only  in  matters  of  duty  of  neces- 
sity ;  pertuamom  are  employed  in  matters 
of  pleasure  or  convenience. 

Their  pinions  still 
In  loose  llbrations  stretch'd,  to  tnist  the  void 
Trembling  refhse,  till  down  before  them  fly 
The  parent  guides,  and  chide,  exhort^  oommand. 

Thomson. 

Gay's  friends  per»uaded  him  to  sell  his  share 

In  the  South  Sea  stock,  but  he  dreamed  of  dignity 


EXIGENCY,  EMERGENCY. 

NiciBBiTT  is  the  idea  which  is  common 
to  the  signification  of  these  terms :  EX- 
IGENCY, from  the  Latin  exiffo,  to  de- 
mand, expresses  what  the  case  demands ; 
and  EHER6ENCT,  from  emerffo,  to  arise 
out  of,  denotes  what  rises  out  of  the  case. 

The  exigency  is  more  common,  but  less 
pressing ;  the  emergency  is  imperious  when 
it  comes,  but  comes  less  frequently :  a 
prudent  traveller  will  never  carry  more 
money  with  him  than  what  will  supply 
the  exigendei  of  his  journey ;  and  in  case 
of  an  emergenof  will  rather  borrow  of  his 
friends  than  risk  his  property. 

Savage  was  agsln  confined  to  Bristol,  where  he 
was  every  day  nouted  by  balUfh.  In  this  eaoi- 
aenoe  he  once  more  found  a  friend  who  sheltered 
him  in  his  house.  Johmsom. 


When  it  was  formerly  the  fashion  to  husband 
a  lie  and  tu  trump  it  up  in  some  extraordiuar; 
emerffenoyy  it  generally  did  execution ;  but  at 
present  every  man  is  on  his  guard. 


TO  EXIST,  UYB. 

EXIST,  V.  To  be,  LIVE,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Saxon  libban,  and  the  oth^ 
er  Northern  dialects,  comes  in  all  prob- 
ability from  the  Hebrew  M,  the  heart, 
which  is  the  seat  of  animal  life. 

JExiatenee  is  the  property  of  all  things 
in  the  universe ;  li/e^  which  is  the  inher- 
ent power  of  motion,  is  the  particular 
property  communicated  by  the  Divine 
Being  to  some  part»  only  of  his  creation : 
exiat,  therefore,  is  the  general,  and  live 
the  specific  term:  whatever  lives,  exists 
according  to  a  certain  mode ;  but  many 
things  exist  without  living:  when  we  wiith 
to  speak  of  things  in  their  most  abstract 
relation,  we  say  they  exist  /  when  we  wish 
to  characterize  the  form  of  existence,  we 
say  they  live. 

Existence,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  the  at- 
tribute which  we  oommonly  ascribe  to  the 
Divine  Being,  and  it  is  that  which  is  im- 
mediately communicable  by  himself ;  life 
is  that  mode  of  existence  which  he  has 
made  to  be  communicable  by  other  ob- 
jects besides  himself:  existence  is  taken 
only  in  its  strict  and  proper  sense,  inde- 
pendent of  all  its  attributes  and  append- 
ages ;  but  life  is  regarded  in  connection 
with  the  means  by  which  it  is  supported, 
as  animal  life,  or  vegetable  life.  In  like 
manner,  when  speaking  of  spiritual  ob- 
jects, exist  retains  its  abstract  sense,  and 
live  is  employed  to  denote  an  active  prin- 
ciple: animosities  should  never  exist  in 
the  mind ;  and  everything  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  keep  them  alive  should  be  kept 
at  a  distance. 

Can  any  now  remember  or  relate 
How  he  eaoMed  in  an  embryo  state  ?     Jsktms. 
Death  to  such  a  man  is  rather  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  period  of  his  mortality  than  tlie  end 
of  his  life.  Hblmotb*8  Lbttebs  or  Plikt. 

EXIT,  DEPARTURE. 

Both  these  words  are  metaphorically 
employed  for  death,  or  a  passage  out  of 
this  life;  the  former  is  borrowed  from 
the  act  of  going  off  the  stage ;  the  latter 
from  the  act  of  setting  off  on  a  journey. 
Edt  seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  voli- 
tion ;  for  we  speak  of  making  our  exit: 
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departure  designates  simply  the  event; 
the  hour  of  a  man's  departure  is  not  made 
known  to  him.  When  we  speak  of  an 
adt^  we  think  only  of  the  place  left ;  when 
we  speak  of  a  d^rture^  we  think  of  the 
place  gone  to :  the  unbeliever  may  talk 
of  his  exit ;  the  Christian  most  commonly 
speaks  of  his  cUparture. 

There  are  no  ideas  strike  more  forcibly  npon 
our  imaginations  than  those  which  are  raised 
from  reflections  upon  the  eoHU  of  great  and  ex- 
cellent men.  Stbblb. 

Oar  Saviour  prescribes  (kith  in  himself  as  a 
special  remedy  against  that  trouble  which  pos- 
sessed the  minds  of  his  disciples  upon  the  appre- 
hension of  his  departure  from  them. 

TiLLOTBON. 

TO  EXONERATE,  EXCULPATE. 

EXONERATE,  from  onus,  a  burden, 
signifies  to  take  off  the  burden  of  a 
charge  or  of  guilt;  to  EXCULPATE, 
from  culpa^  a  fault  or  blame,  is  to  throw 
off  the  blame :  the  first  is  the  act  of  an- 
other ;  the  second  is  one's  own  act :  we 
exonerate  him  upon  whom  a  charge  has 
lain,  or  who  has  the  load  of  guilt ;  we 
exculpate  ourselves  when  there  is  any  dan- 
ger of  being  blamed :  circumstances  may 
sometimes  tend  to  exonerate;  the  expla- 
nation of  some  person  is  requisite  to  ex- 
culpate: in  a  case  of  dishonesty,  the  ab- 
sence of  an  individual  at  the  moment 
when  the  act  was  committed  will  alto- 
gether exonercUe  him  from  suspicion ;  it 
is  fruitless  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  ex- 
culpate himself  from  the  charge  of  faith- 
lessness who  is  detected  in  conniving  at 
the  dishonesty  of  others. 

I  entreat  your  lordships  to  consider  whether 
there  ever  was  a  witness  brought  before  a  court 
of  Justice  who  had  stronger  motives  to  give  testi- 
mony hostile  to  a  defendant  for  the  purpose  of 
eaaonerating  himself.  State  Teials. 

Lord  Clarendon  must  allude  to  her  etteulpa- 
tion  of  the  charge,  whatsoever  it  was,  when  he 
mentions  her  as  a  lady  of  extraordinary  beau^, 
and  as  extraordinary  foroe.  Pbnmant. 

EXPEDIENT,  RESOURCE. 

Thb  expedient  is  an  artificial 
means;  the  RESOURCE  is  a  natural 
means :  a  cunning  man  is  fruitful  in  ex- 
pedients; a  fortunate  man  abounds  in 
resources:  Robinson  Crusoe  adopted  ev- 
ery expedient  in  order  to  prolong  his  ex- 
istence at  a  time  when  his  resources  were 
at  the  lowest  ebb. 


When  there  happens  to  be  anything  ridlcQloas 
in  a  visage,  the  best  eaopedient  Is  for  the  owner 
to  be  pleasant  upon  himself.  Stuls. 

Since  the  accomplishment  of  the  revolution, 
France  has  destroyed  every  resource  of  the  state 
which  depends  upon  opinions.  Binuu 

EXPEDIENT,  FIT. 

EXPEDIENT,  from  the  Latin  eiq^edio, 
to  get  in  readiness  for  a  given  occasion, 
supposes  a  certain  degree  of  neoesflity 
from  circumstances ;  FIT  {v.  Fit)  for  the 
purpose,  signifies  simply  an  agreement 
with,  or  suitability  to,  the  circumstances : 
what  is  expedient  must  be  Jit,  because  it 
is  called  for ;  what  is  Jit  need  not  be  ex- 
pedientj  for  it  may  not  be  required.  The 
eapediency  of  a  thing  depends  altogether 
upon  the  outward  circumstances ;  the^ 
ness  is  determined  by  a  moral  rule :  it  is 
imprudent  not  to  do  that  which  is  expedi- 
ent ;  it  is  disgraceful  to  do  that  which  is 
unfit:  it  is  expedient  for  him  who  wishes 
to  prepare  for  death,  occasionally  to  take 
an  account  of  his  life ;  it  is  not  fit  tot 
him  who  is  about  to  die  to  dweU  with 
anxiety  on  the  things  of  this  life. 

To  fiur  the  greater  number  It  is  highly  eiepC' 
(UetU  that  they  should  by  some  settled  scheme 
of  duties  be  rescued  from  the  tyranny  of  caprice. 

JOHHSON. 

Salt  earth  and  bitter  are  not  >U  to  sow. 

Nor  will  be  tam'd  and  mended  by  the  plough. 

Drtdbw. 

EXPERIENCE,  EXPERIMENT,  TRIAL, 
PROOF,  TEST. 

EXPERIENCE,  EXPERIMENT,  from 
the  Latin  experior^  compounded  of  e  or  ex 
sLndperio  or pariOy  signifies  to  bring  forth, 
that  is,  the  thing  brought  to  light,  or  the 
act  of  bringing  to  light.  TRIAL  signifies 
the  act  of  trying^  from  try,  in  Latin  ienio^ 
Hebrew  tur^  to  explore,  examine,  search. 
PROOF  signifies  either  the  act  ot proving^ 
from  the  Latin  probo^  to  make  good,  or 
the  thing  made  good,  proved  to  be  good. 
TEST,  from  testis^  a  witness,  is  that  which 
serves  as  evidence,  or  from  the  Italian 
testOt  a  test  or  cuppel  in  which  metals  are 
tried. 

By  all  the  actions  implied  in  these 
terms,  we  endeavor  to  arrive  at  a  cer- 
tainty respecting  some  unknown  particu- 
lar: experience  is  that  which  has  been 
tried;  an  experiment  is  the  thing  to  be 
tried ;  expertenoe  is  certain,  aa  it  is  a  de- 
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dactioD  from  the  past  for  the  service  of 
the  present ;  the  e3gf)erimerU  is  uncertain, 
and  serres  a  future  purpose :  experience 
is  an  unerring  gnide,  which  no  man  can 
desert  without  falling  into  error ;  ejperi- 
menta  may  fail,  or  be  superseded  by  oth- 
ers more  perfect. 

A  nuun  may,  by  eoBperUnee,  be  persiuuled  that 
lis  will  is  free :  that  be  can  do  this,  or  not  do  it. 

TlLLOTBON. 

Any  one  may  easily  make  this  experiments  and 
sven  plainly  see  that  there  is  no  bad  in  the  corn 
which  ants  lay  up.  Addison. 

Experience  serves  to  lead  us  to  moral 
truth ;  experiment  aid  us  in  ascertaining 
speculative  truth :  we  profit  hf  experience 
to  rectify  practice ;  we  make  experisnents 
in  theoretical  inquiries:  he,  therefore, 
who  makes  eaqDerimentg  in  matters  of  ex- 
perience  rejects  a  steady  and  definitive 
mode  of  coming  at  the  truth  for  one  that 
is  variable  and  uncertain,  and  that,  too, 
in  matters  of  the  first  moment. 

"Hs  greatly  wise  to  talk  with  oar  post  hours, 
And  ask  them,  what  report  they  bore  to  heav'n. 
And  how  they  might  have  borne  more  welcome 

news: 
Their  answers  form  what  men  eeoperienee  call. 

YOOMQ. 

It  is  good  also  not  to  try  eeoperimente  iu 
states,  except  the  necessity  be  argent,  or  the 
utility  be  evident  Bacon. 

The  experiment^  trials  and  proof  have 
equally  the  character  of  uncertainty; 
but  the  experiment  is  employed  only  in 
matters  of  an  intellectual  nature;  the 
trial  is  employed  in  matters  of  a  person- 
al nature,  on  physical  as  well  as  mental 
objects ;  the  proof  is  employed  in  moral 
subjects :  we  make  an  experiment  in  or- 
der to  know  whether  a  thing  be  true  or 
false ;  we  make  a  trial  in  order  to  know 
whether  it  be  capable  or  incapable,  con- 
venient or  inconvenient,  useful  or  the 
contrary ;  we  put  a  thing  to  the  proof  in 
order  to  determine  whether  it  be  good 
or  bad,  real  or  unreal :  experiments  tend 
io  confirm  opinions;  the  philosopher 
doubts  every  position  which  cannot  be 
demonstrated  by  repeated  eigixnnments  : 
trials  are  of  absolute  necessity  in  di- 
recting our  conduct,  our  taste,  and  our 
choice;  we  judge  of  our  strength  or 
skill  by  trials;  we  judge  of  the  effect  of 
colors  by  truUsj  and  the  like :  the  proof 
is  the  trial  that  proves;  it  determines 
the  judgment  in  the  knowledge  of  men 


and  things ;  the  proof  of  men^s  cbai-ao 
ters  and  merits  is  best  made  by  observ- 
ing their  conduct  The  test  is  the  most 
decisive  kind  of  proof  whence  the  phrase 
"to  stand  the  ^es<." 

When  we  are  searching  out  the  nature  or  prop- 
erties of  any  being,  by  various  methods  of  trial, 
this  sort  of  observation  is  called  eameriment 

Watts. 
But  he  himself  betook  another  way, 
To  make  more  trial  of  his  hardiment. 
And  seek  adventures,  as  he  with  Prince  Arthur 
went  Spbmser. 

O  goodly  usage  of  those  ancient  tymes  I 

In  which  the  sword  was  servant  unto  right : 
When  not  for  malice  and  contentious  crymes. 
But  all  for  praise  and  proof  of  manly  might 
Spiksek 
All  thy  vexations 
Were  but  my  trialu  of  thy  love,  and  thou 
Hast  strangely  stood  the  test.         Shaksfears. 

The  proof  and  test  may  be  taken  for 
that  which  serves  to  prove,  with  the 
same  distinction :  to  give  proofs  of  sin- 
cerity ;  ridicule  is  not  the  test  of  truth. 

Such  a  tyranny  in  love,  which  Uie  fair  impose 
upon  us,  is  a  little  too  severe,  that  we  roust  de- 
monstrate our  affection  for  them  by  no  certain 
proof,  but  by  hatred  for  one  another.    Tatlcb. 

Unerring  nature,  still  divinely  bright. 
One  clear,  unchanged,  and  universal  light. 
Life,  force,  and  beauty,  must  to  all  impart. 
At  once  the  source  and  end, and  test  of  every  art. 

Pop*. 

TO  EXPLAIN;  EXPOUND,  INTERPRET. 

EXPLAIN  signifies  to  make  plain^  i* 
Apparent.  EXPOUND,  from  the  Latin 
exponOj  compounded  of  ex  and  porio,  sig- 
nifies to  set  forth  in  detail.  INTER- 
PRET, in  Latin  interpreto  and  interpretes^ 
compounded  of  inter  and  partes^  that  is, 
linguas^  tongues,  signifying  to  get  the 
sense  of  one  language  by  means  of  an- 
other. 

To  explain  is  the  generic,  the  rest  are 
specific:  to  expound  and  interpret  are 
each  modes  of  explaining.  Single  words 
or  sentences  are  explained;  a  whole 
work,  or  considerable  parts  of  it,  are  «c- 
pounded;  the  sense  of  any  writing  or 
symbolical  sign  is  interpreted.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  philologist  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  words  by  a  suitable  defini- 
tion ;  it  is  the  business  of  the  divine  to 
expound  Scripture ;  it  is  the  business  of 
the  antiquarian  to  interpret  the  meaning 
of  old  inscriptions,  or  of  hieroglyphics. 
An  explanation  serves  to  assist  the  uiv 
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deratanding,  to  sapply  a  defidenoy,  and 
remoTe  obscurity;  an  ioponium  is  an 
ample  eaqoUmaHon^  in  which  minute  par- 
ticulars are  detailed,  and  the  connection 
of  CTents  in  the  narrative  is  kept  up ;  it 
serves  to  assist  the  memory  and  awaken 
the  attention :  both  the  apianoHon  and 
aporiiian  are  employed  in  clearing  up 
the  sense  of  things  as  they  are,  but  the 
interpretation  is  more  arbitrary ;  it  often 
consists  of  affixing  or  giving  a  sense  to 
things  which  they  have  not  previously 
had ;  hence  it  is  that  the  same  passages 
in  authors  admit  of  different  interpreta- 
tions^ according  to  the  character  or  views 
of  the  commentator. 

I  intend  that  you  shall  soon  receive  Shakspeere. 
that  yoa  mav  eeeplain  his  works  to  the  ladies  of 
Italy,  and  tell  them  the  story  of  the  editor  among 
other  strange  narrations  with  which  yonr  long 
residence  In  this  unknown  region  has  sapplled 
yoa.  JoBMsoH. 

One  meets  now  and  then  with  persons  who  are 
extremely  learned  and  knotty  in  eaopound4n0 
dear  cases.  Stulb. 

It  does  not  appear  that  among  the  Romans  any 
man  grew  eminent  by  interpreting  another; 
and  perhaps  it  was  more  frequent  to  tnmalate 
for  exercise  or  amusement  than  for  fiune. 

JOBRSON. 

To  explain  and  intetpret  are  not  con- 
fined to  what  is  written  or  said,  they  are 
employed  likewise  with  regard  to  the 
actions  of  men ;  expoeilion  is,  however, 
used  only  with  regard  to  writings.  The 
major  part  of  the  misunderstandings 
and  animosities  which  arise  among  men 
might  easily  be  obviated  by  a  timely  ex- 
planation; it  is  the  characteristic  of 
good -nature  to  vUerpret  the  looks  and 
actions  of  men  as  favorably  as  possible. 
The  explanaiion  may  sometimes  flow  out 
of  circumstances ;  the  interpretation  is  al- 
ways the  act  of  a  voluntary  and  ration- 
al agent.  The  discovery  of  a  plot  or  se- 
cret scheme  will  serve  to  aplain  the 
mysterious  and  strange  conduct  of  such 
as  were  previously  acquainted  with  it. 
According  to  an  old  proverb,  ^'  Silence 
gives  consent;"  for  thus  at  least  they 
are  pleased  to  interpret  it  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  decision. 

It  is  a  serious  thing  to  have  connection  with  a 
people  who  live  only  under  posittre,  arbitrwry, 
and  changeable  institutions ;  and  these  not  per- 
fected,  nor  supplied,  nor  emplained,  by  any 
i  acknowledged  rule  or  moral  science. 

BUBKB. 


Look  how  we  can,  or  sad  or 

InterpretaHon  wlU  misquote  our 


TO  EXPLAIN,  ILLUSTRATE,  ELUCE- 
DATB. 

EXPLAIN,  V.  To  eupXain,  eqmwML 
ILLUSTRATE,  in  Latin  iOMtratue,  pai- 
ticiple  of  ilUmtro^  compounded  of  the  in- 
tensive syllable  in  and  luetroy  signifies  to 
make  a  thing  bright,  or  easy  to  be  sur- 
veyed and  examined.  ELUCIDATE,  in 
Latin  elucidatua^  participle  of  eluddo, 
from  /ttx,  light,  signifies  to  bring  forth 
into  the  light. 

To  explain  is  simply  to  render  intelligi- 
ble ;  to  iiHutrate  and  elucidate  are  to  give 
additional  clearness :  eveiything  requires 
to  be  explained  to  one  who  is  ignorant  of 
it ;  but  the  best  informed  will  require  to 
have  abstruse  subjects  iUuetrated,  and  ob- 
scure subjects  elucidaied.  We  always  ex- 
plain when  we  iUudrate  or  elucidate^  and 
we  always  elucidate  when  we  iUuetrate^ 
but  not  vice  versa.  We  explain  by  reduc- 
ing compounds  to  simples,  and  generals 
to  particulars;  we  illustrate  by  means 
of  examples,  similes,  and  allegorical  fig- 
ures; we  elucidate  by  commentaries,  or 
the  statement  of  facts.  Words  are  the 
common  subject  of  explanation;  moral 
truths  require  illustration;  poetical  allu- 
sions and  dark  passages  in  writers  re- 
quire elucidaium, 

I  know  I  meant  Just  what  you  eaoplain;  but 
I  did  not  eaoplain  my  own  meaning  so  well  as 
you.  POPB. 

It  is  indeed  the  same  system  as  mine,  but  il- 
lustrated with  a  ray  of  your  own.  Popb. 

If  our  religious  tenets  should  ever  want  a  fkir- 
tber  elucideUion^  we  shall  not  call  on  atheism 
to  eaoplain  them.  Bdbke. 

EXPLANATORY,  EXPUCIT,  EXPRESS. 

EXPLANATORY  signifies  containing 
or  belonging  to  ejqf)la9iation  (v.  To  ex- 
plain). ElU'LICrr,  in  Latin  explieatus, 
irom  exfiico^  to  unfold,  signifies  unfolded 
or  laid  open.  EXPRESS,  in  Latin  ex^ 
pressus^  signifies  the  same  as  expressed 
or  deliver^  in  specific  terms. 

The  acpianatory  is  that  which  is  super- 
added  to  clear  up  difficulties  or  obscu- 
rities. A  letter  is  explanatoru  which  con- 
tains an  explanation  of  something  preced- 
ing, in  lieu  of  anything  new.  The  explicit 
is  that  which  of  itself  obviates  every  dif- 
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ficulty ;  an  ejplidt  letter,  therefore,  will 
leave  nothing  that  requires  explanation: 
the  explicit  admits  of  a  free  use  of  words ; 
the  exprflM  requires  them  to  be  unam- 
biguous. A  person  ought  to  be  txplicit 
when  he  enters  into  an  engagement ;  he 
ought  to  be  eapretB  when  he  gives  com- 
mands. 

An  tupkmatory  law  itopt  the  cnrrent  of  a 
precedent  gtatute,  nor  does  either  of  them  admit 
•xtenaioD  afterward.  Bacon. 

Since  the  revolution  the  bonnda  of  prerogative 
and  liberty  have  been  better  defined,  the  princi- 
ples of  government  more  thoroughly  examined 
and  nnderatood,  and  the  rights  of  the  salject 
more  eoDpUeUly  guarded  by  legal  provisions, 
than  in  any  other  period  of  the  English  history. 
Blacsstons. 

I  have  destroved  the  letter  I  received  from  jron 
by  the  hands  off  Ladns  Amntias,  though  It  was 
much  too  Innoeent  to  deserve  so  severe  a  treat- 
ment; however,  it  was  your  eosprtu  desire  I 
should  destroy  it,  and  I  have  complied  aeoord- 
ingly.  Mnjfornl*B  Lvrraas  op  Ciciao. 

TO  EXPOSTULATE,  REMONSTRATE. 

EXPOSTULATE,  from  pottulo,  to  de- 
mand,  signifies  to  demand  reasons  for  a 
thing.  REMONSTRATE,  from  monOro^ 
to  show,  signifies  to  show  reasons  against 
a  thing. 

We  expothdaU  in  a  tone  of  authority ; 
we  remontiraie  in  a  tone  of  compUint 
He  who  apotiulaiM  passes  a  censure,  and 
claims  to  be  heard ;  be  who  renumttraUB 
presents  his  case  and  requests  to  be 
heard.  Bxpodulatkm  may  often  be  the 
precursor  of  violence;  remansiranee  tdosI- 
ly  rests  on  the  force  of  reason  and  repre- 
sentation: he  who  admits  of  mottulor 
Hon  from  an  inferior  undermines  his  own 
authority ;  he  who  is  deaf  to  the  remen- 
Unmeet  of  his  friends  is  far  gone  in  folly ; 
the  eipoitulaHon  is  mostly  on  matters  of 
personal  interest;  the  remomtrance  may 
as  often  be  made  on  matters  of  propri- 
ety. The  Scythian  ambassadors  expos/u- 
kitd  with  Alexander  against  his  invasion 
of  their  country;  King  Richard  expottu- 
lated  with  Wat  Tyler  on  the  subject  of 
hisinsurreotioQ;  Artabanes  remon«(ra^ 
with  Xerxes  on  the  folly  of  his  projected 
inyasion. 

With  the  hypocrite  It  is  not  my  bnsiness  at 
lininul  to  iupotMaU.  Johnson. 

I  have  been  but  a  little  time  conversant  with 
the  world,  yet  I  have  had  already  freqnent  op- 
portunities of  observing  the  Uttle  efOcacy  of  re- 
mantttanc*  and  complaint  Jobnson. 


TO  EXPRESS,  DECLARE,  SIGNIFY,  TE5 
TIFY,  UTTER. 

All  these  terms  are  taken  in  the 
sense  of  communicating  to  others.  To 
EXPRESS,  from  the  Latin  eaprimo,  or 
ez,  out,  and  premOy  to  press,  signifying  to 
bring  out  by  a  particular  effort,  is  the 
general  term.  To  DECLARE  (v.  To  de- 
clare), and  the  other  terms,  are  different 
modes  of  apremnff^  varying  in  the  man- 
ner and  circumstances  of  the  action.  To 
eajprMs  is  the  simple  act  of  communica 
tion,  resulting  from  our  circumstances 
as  social  agents ;  to  declare  is  to  eiqorett 
clearly  and  openly.  A  person  may  €x- 
press  his  opinions  to  ah  individual,  but 
to  declare  is  to  make  clear  or  known  to 
several.  We  may  expren  directly  or  in- 
directly; we  declare  directly,  and  some 
times  loudly. 

As  the  Sapfeme  Betng  has  wpreaaedy  and,  as 
it  were,  printed  his  ideas  in  the  creation,  men 
enprete  their  ideas  in  books.  Addison. 

On  him  confier  the  Poet's  sacred  name. 
Whose  lofty  voice  declares  the  heavenly  flame. 

AODBOM. 

Words,  looks,  gestures,  or  movements 
serve  to  mprtM  ;  actions  and  things  may 
sometimes  declare:  sometimes  we  cannot 
express  our  contempt  in  so  strong  a  man- 
ner as  by  preserving  a  perfect  silenoe 
when  we  are  required  to  speak ;  an  act 
of  hostility  on  the  part  of  a  nation  is  as 
much  a  dedaration  of  war  as  if  it  were 
exprened  in  positive  terms. 

Thus  Roman  yonth  deriv'd  from  min'd  Troy, 
In  mde  Satnmian  rhymes  eoppreee  their  joy. 

Drtdbn. 
Th*  unerring  son  by  certain  signs  dedareej 
What  the  late  ev*n  or  early  mom  prepares. 

*  Drtdbn. 

To  ezprett  is  to  convey  to  another  by 
any  means  that  which  passes  in  one's 
mind.  To  SIGNIFY,  from  aignum,  a 
sign,  and  facio^  to  make,  is  to  convey  by 
some  outward  sign.  To  eaipreea  is  said 
generally  of  one's  opinions  and  feelings ; 
to  aiffnify  is  to  make  one's  particmar 
wishes  known  to  an  individual:  we  ex- 
press mostly  in  positive  terms  ;  we  may 
siffmfy  in  any  manner,  either  by  looks  or 
words. 

Translattng  will  give  yon  a  great  stock  of 
words,  and  insensibly  impregnate  yoor  mind 
with  very  beantifU  ideas  and  a  happy  manner 
of  esopressing  them.  Sxa  Eabvlt  Wiuiot. 
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Hie  Hgni^lcaUon  oi  oar  lentlinents  made  by 
tones  andgestorei  bM  this  adruiUge  slwve  thet 
made  b7  words,  that  it  is  the  language  of  nature. 

Blaol 

Words  may  both  eacpreu  and  »gm- 
fy:  they  eaapreas  the  commoQiy  received 
meaning  affixed  to  them ;  but  they  9ig- 
rufy  more  or  less  according  to  circum- 
stances or  the  intention  of  the  speaker ; 
the  word  no  expresses  simple  negation, 
but  it  may  be  made  to  signify  very  dif- 
ferently by  any  one  using  it. 

Tlie  warrior  thus  in  song  his  deeds  eoDprese'df 
Nor  vainly  boasted  what  he  but  oonfess'd ; 
While  warlike  actions  were  proclaim'd  abroad, 
That  all  their  praises  should  refer  to  God. 

PAMirKLL. 

Life's  but  a  sliadow,  a  poor  player 
That  struts  and  fkets  his  hour  upon  the  stage 
And  then  is  heard  no  more ;  it  is  a  tale 
Full  of  sound  and  ftiry,  signifying  nothing. 

Shaespeamb. 

As  epithets,  eipreaaive  and  tignificaiU 
admit  of  a  similar  distinction :  an  expra- 
sitte  look  is  that  which  is  fitted  to  express 
what  is  intended;  a  significant  look  is 
that  which  is  calculated  to  signify  the 
particular  feeling  of  the  individual 

And  four  fiiir  queens,  whose  hands  sustain  a 

llowV, 
Th*  eirpre4Utiv6  emblem  of  their  softer  pow'r. 

Pope. 

Common  life  is  fhll  of  this  kind  of  significant 

expressions,  by  knocking,  beckoning,  frowning, 

and  pouting,  and  dumb  persons  are  sagacions  in 

the  use  of  them.  HoLoea. 

To  signify  and  TESTIFY,  from  testis, 
a  witness,  and  JlOy  to  become,  like  the 
word  express,  are  employed  in  general  for 
any  act  of  communication  otherwise  than 
by  words ;  but  express  is  used  in  a  strong- 
er sense  than  either  of  the  former.  The 
passions  and  strongest  movements  of  the 
soul  are  expressed;  the  simple  intentions 
or  transitory  feelings  of  the  mind  are 
signified  or  testified.  A  person  expresses 
his  joy  by  the  sparkling  of  his  eye,  and 
the  vivacity  of  his  countenance ;  he  sig- 
xifUs  his  wishes  by  a  nod ;  he  testifies  his 
Approbation  by  a  smile.  People  of  viv- 
id sensibility  must  take  care  not  to  ex- 
press all  their  feelings ;  those  who  ex- 
pect a  ready  obedience  from  their  inferi- 
ors must  not  adopt  a  haughty  mode  of 
signifying  their  will :  nothing  is  more 
gratifying  to  an  ingenuous  mind  than  to 
tisHfy  its  regard  for  merit,  wherever  it 
may  discover  itself. 


If  there  be  no  cause  saoprssssd,  the  jallar  to 
not  bound  to  detain  the  prisoner.  For  the  law 
Judges  in  this  respect,  saith  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
like  Festus  the  Roman  governor ;  that  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  send  a  prisoner,  and  not  to  signify 
withal  the  crimes  alleged  against  him. 

Blackstons. 

What  consolation  can  be  had,  Dryden  has  af- 
forded, by  living  to  repent,  and  to  testify  his  re> 
pentance  (for  his  immoral  writlugs).     Joiirsom. 

UTTER,  from  the  preposition  out,  sig. 
nifying  to  bring  out,  differs  from  Grprest 
in  this,  that  the  latter  respects  the  thing 
which  is  communicated,  and  the  former 
the  means  of  communication.  We  ex- 
press from  the  heart ;  we  utter  with  the 
lips :  to  express  an  uncharitable  sentiment 
is  a  violation  of  Christian  duty ;  to  utier 
an  unseemly  word  is  a  violation  of  good- 
manners  :  those  who  say  what  they  do 
not  mean,  utter,  but  not  ea^pren  ;  those 
who  show  by  their  looks  what  is  pass- 
ing in  their  hearts,  express^  byt  do  not 
utter. 

Kneeling  at  the  communion  is  designed  to  ese- 
press  humility  and  reverence.  Faixnbb. 

The  multitude  of  angels,  with  a  shout 
Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 
As  firom  blessed  voices,  uttering  Joy.      Miltow. 

EXTEND,  STRETCH,  REACH. 

TussB  words  are  nearly  allied  to  each 
other  in  the  sense  of  drawing  out  so  aa 
to  enlarge  the  dimensions,  particularly 
that  of  length.  EXTEND,  from  ex  and 
tend,  signifying  to  tend  outward  or  away 
from  an  object,  is  the  most  general  of 
these  terms.  STRETCH,  as  connected 
with  strike  and  stroke,  as  also  with  strain^ 
is  a  mode  of  extending,  namely,  with  an 
effort,  and  as  far  as  we  can.  REACH, 
which  is  a  variation  of  streteh,  conveys 
the  idea  of  attaining  a  point  or  an  object 
by  extending.  Things  may  extend  in  any 
mahner,  either  by  simply  passing  over  or 
occupying  a  certain  space ;  as  a  piece  of 
water  extends  into  a  country. 

One  of  the  earthquakes  at  Catanea  most  par- 
ticularly described  in  history  is  that  which  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1698.    It  extended  to  a  ch^ 
cumf^rence  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  teagnes. 
GoLoeMrrH. 

They  may  also  be  extended  by  adding 
to  their  dimensions ;  as  to  extend  the  gar* 
den  beyond  the  house. 

Its  length  was  eoBtended  toward  the  enemy, 
and  exceeded  iU  depth.  fvoMk, 
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Things  are  stretched  or  etiended  length- 
wise as  far  as  they  will  admit  of  ex- 
tension ;  as  to  stretch  one's  neck ;  to  lie 
ttret/^yed  on  the  ground. 

Bat  not  tiU  half  the  prostrate  forest  Uy 
Stretched  in  long  ruin  and  expos'd  to  day. 

Popi. 

Wherefore  these  words  may  be  applied 
to  the  same  objects  with  this  distinction : 
to  extrnid  the  arm  or  hand  is  simply  to  put 
it  out ;  to  stret^  the  arm  is  to  extend  it 
its  full  length. 

In  assemblies  and  places  of  public  resort,  it 
seldom  fldls  to  happen  that  though  at  the  en- 
trance of  some  particular  person  erery  {see 
iMightens  with  gladness  and  every  hand  is  eoD- 
tended  in  salutation,  yet  if  you  pursue  him  be- 
yond the  first  exchange  of  civUities,  yon  will  find 
him  of  very  small  importance.  Rambler. 

But  brave  Cleanthus,  o'er  the  rolling  floods, 
Stretched  wide  his  hands,  and  Invok'd  the  gods. 

Prr?. 

A  country  is  said  to  extend  in  its  or- 
dinary application,  but  it  is  only  said 
figuratively  to  struck  when  it  seems  to 
extend  itself  by  an  effort  to  its  utmost 
length. 

Its  course  has  been  stopped  in  many  places 
by  the  eruptions  of  the  volcano,  so  that,  strictly 
speaking,  the  skirts  of  Atria  eoDtend  much  be- 
yond it  (the  river  Acis),  though  it  has  generally 
been  considered  as  the  boundary.         Betdoice. 

Plains  immense 
Lie  etreteh'd  below,  interminable  meads. 

Thomson. 

To  extend  is  indefini««  as  to  the  dis- 
tance ;  it  may  be  shorter  or  longer,  and 
requires,  therefore,  to  De  expressly  de- 
fined: to  reach  is  defined  by  the  point 
arrived  at,  which  may  be  either  express- 
ed or  implied ;  as  the  road  extendi  many 
miles ;  it  will  not  reach  so  far,  t.  «.,  as 
the  house  or  other  object  implied. 

This  little  spot  of  earth  you  stand  upon 

Is  more  to  me  than  the  extended  plains 

Of  my  great  fkther's  kingdom.  Soutueen. 

Some  got  into  long  alleys  which  did  not  reach 
far  up  the  hill  before  they  ended,  and  did  not  go 
Csrther.  Addison. 

Persons  extend  things,  as  one  extends 
a  field,  boundary,  etc. ;  persons  or  things 
reach  things ;  a  person  reaches  a  place ;  a 
sound  reaches  the  ear. 

The  Incky  sound  no  sooner  reach'd  their  ears. 
But  straight  they  quite  dlsmiss'd  their  foars. 

PETDEN. 


In  the  moral  and  extended  application 
they  are  distinguished  in  a  similar  man- 
ner: influence,  power,  observations,  etc., 
may  be  extended  in  an  indefinite  manner 
as  before,  but  they  are  said  to  be  stretch- 
ed when  they  are  carried  as  far  as  they 
can,  and  sometimes  farther  than  is  con- 
venient. 

For  while  the  boundless  theme  eaetends  our 

thought, 
Ten  thousand  thousand  rolling  years  are  naught. 

Gat. 
Life's  span  forbids  na  to  eoBtend  our  cares, 
And  etretch  our  hopes  beyond  our  years. 

Ceebch. 

One  reaches  a  certain  age,  or  one  reach- 
es a  goal ;  the  understanding  reat^  an 
object  of  contemplation. 

I  cast  my  face  upward,  and  began  to  consider 
what  a  rare  prerogative  the  optic  virtue  hath, 
much  more  the  Intuitive  virtue  of  the  thought ; 
that  the  one  in  a  moment  can  reach  heaven,  and 
the  other  go  beyond  It.  Howell. 

TO  EXTENUATE,  PALLIATE. 

EXTENUATE,  from  the  Latin  tentUs, 
thin,  small,  signifies  literally  to  make 
small.  PALLIATE,  in  Latin  palliaiw, 
participle  of  jfoUio,  from  pallium,  a  cloak, 
signifies  to  throw  a  cloak  over  a  thing  so 
that  it  may  not  be  seen. 

These  terms  are  both  applicable  to  the 
moral  conduct,  and  express  the  act  of 
lessening  the  guilt  of  any  impropriety. 
To  extenuate  is  simply  to  lessen  guilt  with- 
out reference  to  the  means ;  to  palliate  is 
to  lessen  it  by  means  of  art.  To  extenuate 
is  rather  the  effect  of  circumstances :  to 
palliate  is  the  direct  effort  of  an  individ- 
ual. Ignorance  in  the  offender  may  serve 
as  an  extenuation  of  his  guilt,  although  not 
of  his  offence :  it  is  but  a  poor  palliation 
of  a  man's  guilt  to  say  that  his  crimes 
have  not  been  attended  with  the  mischief 
which  they  were  calculated  to  produce. 

Savage  endeavored  to  eaoienuate  the  &ct  (of 
having  killed  Sinclair),  by  urging  the  suddenness 
of  the  whole  action.  Johnson. 

Mons.  St.  Evremoud  has  endeavored  to  palUr- 
ate  the  superstitions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  relig- 
ion. Addison. 

EXTRANEOUS,  EXTRINSIC,  FOREIGN. 

EXTRANEOUS,  compounded  of  exter- 
raneotis,  or  ex  and  terray  signifies  out  of 
the  Und,  not  belonging  to  it.  EXTRIN- 
SIC,  In  Latin  extrinsecus,  compounded  of 
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extra  and  tancs,  signifieB  outward,  exter- 
nal. FOREIGN,  from  the  Latin /orw,  out- 
of-doors,  signifies  not  belonging  to  the 
family. 

The  exiranecnu  is  that  which  forms  no 
necessary  t>r  natural  part  of  anything: 
the  exirifme  is  that  which  forms  a  part 
or  has  a  connection,  but  only  in  an  indi- 
rect form ;  it  is  not  an  inherent  or  com- 
ponent part :  the  foretgn  is  that  which 
forms  no  part  whatever,  and  has  no  kind 
of  connection.  A  work  is  said  to  contain 
eUraneom  matter  which  contains  much 
matter  not  necessarily  belonging  to,  or 
illustrative  of,  the  subject :  a  work  is  said 
to  have  extrintic  merit  when  it  borrows 
its  value  from  local  ciroumstanoes,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  intrinsic  merit,  or  that 
which  lies  in  the  contents. 

ExinmtouM  and  extrintie  have  a  gener- 
al and  abstract  sense ;  but  foreign  has  a 
particular  signification ;  they  always  pass 
over  to  some  object  either  expressed  or 
understood :  hence  we  say  exitratuow  ideas, 
or  exirintie  worth ;  but  that  a  particular 
mode  of  acting  is  foreign  to  the  general 
pUn  pursued.  Anecdotes  of  private  in- 
dividuals would  be  extraneout  matter  in  a 
general  history:  the  respect  and  credit 
which  men  gain  from  their  fellow-citizens 
by  an  adherence  to  rectitude  is  the  extrin- 
tie  advantage  of  virtue ;  the  peace  of  a 
good  conscience  and  the  favor  of  God  are 
its  intringie  advantages :  it  is  foreign  to 
the  purpose  of  one  who  is  making  an 
abridgement  of  a  work  to  enter  into  de- 
tails in  any  particular  part. 

That  which  inakM  me  belleye  is  tomething  «b- 

fraiMoiM  to  the  thing  that  I  believe.       Locks. 

Affluence  and  power  are  advantages  eaotrinMe 

and  adventitioas.  Jomsoii. 

For  loreliness 
Needs  not  the  aid  ci  foreign  ornaments ; 
Bat  Is  when  onadom'd  adorn'd  the  most 

TnoMsoir. 

KXTRAORDINARY,  REMARKABLE, 

Ari  epithets  both  opposed  to  the  or- 
dinary ;  and  in  that  senee  the  EXTRAOR- 
DINART  is  that  which  in  its  own  nature 
is  REMARKABLE :  but  things,  however, 
may  be  extraordinary  which  are  not  re- 
markabU^  and  the  contrary.  The  extraor- 
dinary is  that  which  is  out  of  the  ordina- 
ry course,  but  it  does  not  always  excite 
remark,  and  is  not  therefore  remarkabie, 
as  when  we  speak  of  an  extraordinary 


loan,  an  extraordinary  measure  of  govenw 
ment:  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  ex> 
traordinary  conveys  the  idea  of  what  de> 
serves  notice,  it  expresses  much  more  than 
remarkable,  Thera  are  but  few  exiraardL 
nary  things,  many  things  are  remarkable: 
the  remarktMe  is  eminent ;  the  extraordi' 
nary  is  supereminent :  the  extraordinary 
excites  our  astonishment ;  the  remarkablt 
only  awakens  our  interest  and  attention. 
The  extraordinary  is  unexpected ;  the  re. 
markabU  is  sometimes  looked  for :  every 
instance  of  sagacity  and  fidelity  in  a  dog 
is  remarkabU^  and  some  extraordinary  in> 
stances  have  been  related  which  would 
almost  stagger  our  belief. 

The  loTS  of  praise  is  a  passion  deep  in  the  mhid 
ofeTer]r«0<paor<Mnary  person.  Hooan. 

The  heroes  of  literary  history  have  been  no  less 
remarkable  fbr  iHiat  Uiey  have  suftored  than  fcr 
what  they  have  achieTed.  Jouaoii. 


EXTRAVAGANT,  PRODIGAL,  LAVISH, 
PROFUSE. 

EXTRAVAGANT,  from  extra  and  va- 
gane^  signifies  in  general  wandering  from 
the  line ;  and  PRODIGAL,  from  the  Lat^ 
in  prodigue,  and  prodigo^  to  launch  forth, 
signifies  in  general  sending  forth,  or  giv- 
ing out  in  great  quantities.  LAV&H 
comes  probably  from  the  Latin  Uno^  to 
wash,  signifving  to  wash  away  in  waste. 
PROFUSE,  from  the  Latin  profumae,  par- 
ticiple  of  profunda^  to  pour  forth,  signi- 
fies pouring  out  freely. 

The  idea  of  using  immoderately  is  im- 
plied in  all  these  terms,  but  axtravagani 
is  the  most  general  in  its  meaning  and 
application.  The  ex^rotM^wn/ man  spends 
his  money  without  reason ;  the  prodigal 
man  spends  it  in  excesses :  one  may  be 
extravagant  with  a  small  sum  where  it  ex- 
ceeds one*s  means ;  one  can  be  prodigal 
only  with  large  sums. 

An  eaotrawtgant  man  who  has  nothing  else  to 
recommend  him  bat  a  fUse  generosity  is  often 
more  belored  than  a  person  of  a  nwre  finished 
character  who  is  delieetiTe  in  this  parttcnlar. 

Addisok. 

He  (Sir  Robert  Walpole)  was  an  honorable  man 
and  a  sound  Whig.  He  was  not,  as  the  JacoUfes 
and  discontented  Whigs  of  his  own  time  have  rep- 
resented him,  and  as  Ill-informed  people  still  rep< 
resent  him,  a  prodigal  and  corrupt  minister. 

Bdrkb 

ExiravaganU  9.Tk^ prodigal  designate  ha* 
bitual  as  well  as  particular  actions :  Urn- 
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uA  and  profuse  are  properly  applied  to 
particular  actions,  the  former  to  denote 
an  expenditure  more  or  less  wasteful  or 
superfluous,  the  latter  to  denote  a  full  sup- 
ply without  any  sort  of  scant  He  who  is 
tavUh  consumes  without  considering  the 
value  of  what  is  spent ;  but  profuimeu 
may  sometimes  arise  from  an  excess  of 
liberality. 

The  wild  eoBinrwoagant^  whose  thooghtleaa  hand 
With  lanith,  taateleae  pride,  oommits  ezpenw, 
Kuin'd,  perceiviug  hit  waning  age  demand 
Sad  reparation  for  hla  jonth's  offence. 

DODSLST. 

One  of  a  mean  Ibrtnne  manages  his  store  with 
extreme  parsimony,  but  with  fear  of  running  into 
profutsntM  never  arrives  to  the  magniflcenoe. 
of  living.  DaTi>BN. 

As  exiravoffanee  has  respect  to  the  dis- 
order of  the  mind,  it  may  be  employed 
with  equal  propriety  to  other  objects ;  as 
to  be  extravagatU  in  praises,  requests,  etc. 
As  prodigal  refers  to  excess  in  the  meas- 
ure of  consumption,  it  may  be  applied  to 
other  objects  than  worldly  possessions ; 
as  to  be  prodigal  of  one's  time,  treasure, 
strength,  and  whatever  is  near  and  dear 
to  us.  Lamsh  may  be  applied  to  any  ob- 
jects which  may  bie  dealt  out  without  re- 
gard to  their  value;  as  to  be  lavish  of 
one's  compliments  by  scattering  them  in- 
discriminately. Pro/use  may  be  applied 
to  whatever  may  be  given  in  superabun- 
dance, but  mostly  in  a  good  or  indifferent 
sense. 

No  one  is  to  admit  Into  his  petitions  to  his  Ifak- 
er  things  saperflooos  and  eoBiravagant. 

SOITTH. 

Here  patriots  live,  who  tor  their  coantry's  good, 
In  lighting  fields,  were  prodigal  of  blood. 

Dbtdbm. 
See  where  the  winding  vale  its  lavish  stores 
Irrigoons  spreads.  Thomsoii. 

doero  was  most  liberally  profuse  In  commend- 
ing the  ancients  and  his  contemporaries. 

Addibok,  ator  Plctaich. 

EXTREMITY,  BXTRBMIB. 

EXTREMITT  is  used  in  the  proper  or 
the  improper  sense;  EXTREME  in  the 
improper  sense :  we  speak  of  the  exirenu 
tfy  of  a  line  or  an  avenue,  the  extrtmity 
of  distress,  but  the  extreme  of  the  fashion. 
In  the  moral  sense,  extremity  is  applicable 
to  the  outward  ciroumstances ;  extreme  to 
the  opinions  and  conduct  of  men :  in  mat- 
ters of  dispute  between  individuals  it  is 
a  happy  thing  to  guard  against  ooming 


to  extreniitits ;  it  is  the  characteristic  ol 
volatile  tempers  to  be  always  in  extremes^ 
either  the  extreme  of  joy  or  the  extrenu 
of  sorrow. 

Savage  suffered  the  utmost  etotremiUes  of  pov- 
erty, and  often  fosted  so  long  that  he  was  seised 
witii  fUntness.  Jobnson. 

The  two  extremes  to  be  gmtfded  against  ars 
despotism,  where  all  are  slaves,  and  anarchy, 
where  all  would  rule  and  none  obey.        BLAia. 

EXUBERANT,  LUXURIAITT. 

EXUBERANT,  from  the  Latin  exube. 
rafiSy  or  ex  and  tiero^  signifies  very  fruit- 
ful or  superabundant:  LUXURIANT, 
in  Latin  litxurians,  from  laxut,  signifies 
expanding  with  unrestrained  fr^om. 
These  terms  aro  both  applied  to  vegeta- 
tion in  a  flourishing  state ;  but  extdHrance 
expresses  the  excess,  and  luxuriance  the 
perfection :  in  a  fertile  soil,  where  plants 
are  left  unrestrainedly  to  themselves, 
there  will  be  an  exuberance;  plants  are 
to  be  seen  in  their  luxuriance  only  in  sea- 
sons that  aro  favorable  to  them. 

Another  Flora  there  of  bolder  hues 

And  richer  sweets,  beyond  our  garden's  pride. 

Plays  o'er  the  fields,  and  showers  with  sudden 

hand 
Sanibsrant  spring.  Thomson. 

On  whose  Itueurious  herbage,  half  conceal'd, 
Like  a  fiiirn  cedar,  far  diffus'd  his  train, 
Ga8*d  in  green  scales,  the  crocodile  extends. 

Thoxsom. 

In  the  moral  application,  exuberance  of 
intellect  is  often  attended  with  a  restless 
ambition  that  is  incompatible  both  with 
the  happiness  and  advancement  of  its 
possessor;  luxuriance  of  imagination  is 
one  of  the  greatest  gifts  which  a  poet 
can  boast  of. 


F. 

FABLE,  TALE,  NOVEL,  ROMANCE. 

FABLE,  in  Latin  fabula,  from  /or,  to 
speak  or  tell,  and  TALE,  from  to  telly 
both  designate  a  species  of  narration; 
NOVEL,  from  the  Italian  novella,  is  an 
extended  tale;  ROMANCE,  from  the  Ital- 
ian romanxo,  is  a  wonderful  ta/e,  or  a  tale 
of  wonders,  such  as  was  most  in  vogue 
in  former  times.  Different  species  of 
composition  are  expressed  by  the  above 
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Words :  the  fablt  is  allegorical ;  its  ac- 
tions are  natural,  but  its  agents  are  im- 
aginary :  the  tale  is  fictitious,  but  not  im- 
aginaiT ;  both  the  agents  and  actions  are 
drawn' from  the  passing  scenes  of  life. 
Gods  and  goddesses,  animals  and  men, 
trees,  vegetables,  and  inanimate  objects 
in  general,  may  be  made  the  tigents  of  a 
f(Me;  but  of  a  to^,  .properly  speaking, 
only  men  or  supernatural  spirits  can  be 
the  agents:  of  the  former  description 
are  the  celebrated  fablei  of  ^Esop ;  and 
of  the  latter  the  toJess  of  Marniontel,  the 
talm  of  the  Genii,  the  Chinese  ixdet^  etc. : 
foMei  are  written  for  instruction ;  to/ec 
principally  for  amusement :  faJblei  consist 
mostly  of  only  one  incident  or  action, 
from  which  a  tiovef  may  be  drawn ;  Ude» 
always  of  many  which  excite  an  interest 
for  an  individual. 

When  I  trareUed,  I  took  a  particalar  delight 
.in  bearing  tbe  aongs  and  fahlM  that  are  come 
from  &ther  to  son,  and  are  most  in  TOgue  among 
Qie  common  people.  AnouoN. 

Of  Ja8on,  Theaeos,  and  such  worthies  old, 
light  seem  the  tal»  antiquity  has  told. 

Wallbe. 

The  taU^  when  compared  with  the  nov- 
(/,  is  a  simple  kind  of  fiction,  it  consists 
of  but  few  persons  in  the  drama ;  while 
the  nove/,  on  the  contrary,  admits  of  ev- 
ery possible  variety  in  characters;  tbe 
to&  is  told  without  much  art  or  contriv- 
ance to  keep  the  reader  in  suspense, 
without  any  depth  of  plot  or  importance 
in  the  catastrophe ;  the  nowl  affords  the 
greatest  soope  for  exciting  an  interest 
by  the  rapid  succession  of  events,  tbe  in- 
volvements of  interest,  and  the  unravel- 
ling of  its  plot.  If  the  novd  awakens 
the  attention,  the  romance  rivets  the 
whole  mmd  and  engages  the  affections ; 
it  presents  nothing  but  what  is  extraor- 
dinary and  calculated  to  fill  the  imagina- 
tion :  of  the  former  description,  Cervan- 
tes, La  Sage,  and  Fielding  have  given  us 
the  best  specimens ;  and  of  the  latter  we 
have  the  best  modem  specimens  from 
the  pen  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe. 

A  no^tl  oondncted  upon  one  uniform  plan, 
containing  a  series  of  events  in  fiuniliar  life,  is  in 
effect  a  protracted  comedy  not  divided  into  acts. 

CUMBERLAMD. 

In  the  rotnaflCM formerly  written,  every  trans- 
action and  sentiment  was  so  remote  from  all  that 
passes  among  men,  tliat  the  reader  was  in  little 
4angt$r  of  making  any  application  to  himself. 

JOBKSOM. 


FACE,  FRONT, 

FiouRAnvsLT  designate  the  partioulaf 
parts  of  bodies  which  bear  some  sort  of 
resemblance  to  the  human  fme  or  fore- 
head. FACE  is  applied  to  that  part  of 
bodies  which  serves  as  an  index  or  rule, 
and  contains  certain  marks  to  direct  the 
obsen'er;  FRONT  is  employed  for  that 
part  which  is  most  prominent  or  fore- 
most :  hence  we  speak  of  the  face  of  a 
wheel  or  clock,  the/oc^  of  a  painting,  or 
the  face  of  nature ;  but  the  frcvd  of  a 
house  or  building,  and  the  front  of  a 
stage :  hence,  likewise,  the  propriety  of 
the  expressions,  to  put  a  good  face  on  a 
thing,  to  show  a  bold /rtm^. 

A  common  soldier,  a  child,  a  girl,  at  the  door 
of  an  inn,  have  changed  the/ac«  of  fortune,  and 
almost  of  natare.  Buksb. 

Where  the  deep  trench  In  length  extended  lay. 
Compacted  troops  stand  wedg'd  hi  firm  array, 
A  ^xt9Atx\  front.  Pofb. 

FACE,  COUNTBNAKCE,  VISAGE. 

FACE,  in  Latin  /a«<»,  from  faao^  to 
make,  signifies  the  whole  form  or  make. 
COUNTENANCE,  in  French  conienance, 
from  the  Latin  contineOy  signifies  the  con- 
tents, or  what  is  contained  in  the  face, 
VISAGE,  from  vim  and  vidcoy  to  see,  sig- 
nifies the  particular  form  of  the  face  as 
it  presents  itself  to  iiew ;  properly  speak- 
ing, a  kind  of  countenance.  The  face  con- 
sists of  a  certain  set  of  features;  the 
countenance  consists  of  the  general  aggre- 
gate of  looks  produced  by  the  mind  upon 
the  features ;  the  vUoffe  consists  of  the 
whole  assemblage  of  features  and  looks 
in  particular  cases:  the  face  is  the  work 
of  nature ;  the  countenance  and  visage  are 
the  work  of  the  mind:  the  face  remains 
the  same,  but  the  countenance  and  vitoffe 
are  changeable. 

No  part  of  the  body  besides  the  face  is  capable 
of  as  many  changes  as  there  are  dilTerent  emo- 
tions in  the  mind,  and  of  expressing  them  all  by 
those  changes.  Hughei. 

As  the  countenance  admits  of  so  great  variety, 
it  requhres  also  great  Judgment  to  govern  it. 

UUGHEi. 

A  sadden  trembling  seized  on  all  his  limbs ; 

His  eyes  distorted  grew,  his  vieage  pale ; 

His  speech  forsook  him.  Otwat. 

The  face  properly  belongs  to  brutes  as 
well  as  men,  the  countenance  is  the  pecul- 
iar property  of  man,  although  sometimes 
applied  to  the  brutes;  the  visage  is  pe> 
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eoliarly  applicable  to  superior  beings: 
the  last  term  is  employed  only  in  the 
grave  or  lofty  style. 

Awhile  tbey  nrasM ;  aonreying  erery/oM 
TiKm  luMlst  sappM'd  them  of  saperfor  nee. 
Their  peiivige  of  wool,  and  tea^n  combin'd, 
Stemp'd  on  each  oounUnance  snch  marks  of 
mind.  Cowper. 

Get  you  gone, 
Pot  on  a  most  importanate  aspect, 
A  vUoife  of  demand.  Sbakspeabs. 

FACETIOUS,  CONVERSABLE,  PLEAS- 
ANT, JOCULAR,  JOCOSE. 

All  these  epithets  designate  that  com- 
panionable quality  which  consists  in  live- 
liness of  speech.  FACETIOUS,  in  Latin 
/acetus^  may  probably  come  from  /or,  to 
speak,  denoting  the  versatility  with  which 
a  person  makes  use  of  his  words.  CON- 
VERSABLE is  literally  able  to  hold  a 
conversation.  PLEASANT  {v.  Agree- 
able)  signifies  making  ourselves  pieatt- 
ofU  with  others,  or  them  pleased  with 
us.  JOCULAR  signifies  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  joke;  JOCOSE,  using  or  having 
joke$. 

Facetious  may  be  employed  either  for 
writing  or  conversation ;  the  rest  only  in 
conversation:  the /aeetiaua  man  deals  in 
that  kind  of  discourse  which  may  excite 
laughter ;  a  oofweraahle  man  may  instruct 
as  well  as  amuse ;  the  pleaMni  man  says 
everything  in  a  pleojtarU  manner;  his 
pleaaaniry  even  on  the  most  delicate  sub- 
ject is  without  offence :  the  person  speak- 
ing is  jocose;  the  thing  said,  or  the  man- 
ner of  saying  it,  is  jocular;  it  is  not  for 
any  one  to  be  always  jocose,  although 
sometimes  one  may  assume  a  jocular  air 
when  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  be  serious. 
A  man  is  facetious  from  humor ;  he  is 
conversable  by  means  of  information ;  he 
indulges  himself  in  occasional />2e«an^rj/, 
or  allows  himself  to  be  jocose^  in  order 
to  enliven  conversation ;  a  useful  hint  is 
sometimes  conveyed  in  jocular  terms. 

I  have  written  nothing  since  T  poblished,  ex- 
cept a  certala  facetiouM  history  of  John  Gilpin. 

COWFBB. 

Bat  here  my  lady  will  object, 

Your  interrala  of  time  to  spend, 

With  so  eontsrsi^U  a  friend. 

It  would  not  signify  a  pin 

Whatever  climate  yon  were  in.  Swm. 

Arifltophanee  wrote  to  please  the  multitude; 
Ms  pUasaniries  are  coarse  and  nnpolite. 

Wabtok. 


Thna  Venus  sports ; 
When  cmeUy  ioeoM, 
She  ties  the  fstal  noose. 
And  hinds  anequals  to  the  hrasen  yokes. 

Cansa« 

Pope  sometbnes  condescended  to  be  jooulaf 

with  servants  or  .tnftriors.  Joamoii. 

FACTION,  PARTY. 

Tbiu  two  words  equally  suppose  the 
anion  of  many  persons,  and  their  oppo- 
sition to  certain  views  different  from 
their  own :  but  FACTION,  from  faetio, 
making,  denotes  an  activity  and  secret 
machination  against  those  whose  views 
are  opposed ;  and  PARTY,  from  the  verb 
to  part  or  split,  expresses  only  a  division 
of  opinion. 

The  term  partjf  has  of  itself  nothing 
odious,  that  of  faetiott.  is  always  so:  any 
man,  without  distinction  of  rank,  may 
have  a  party  either  at  court  or  in  the 
army,  in  the  city,  or  in  litemture,  with- 
out being  himself  immediately  implicated 
in  raising  it;  but /ac^ion»  are  always  the 
result  of  active  efforts :  one  may  have  a 
party  for  onc^s  merit,  from  the  number 
and  ardor  of  one^s  friends ;  but  a,/actiofi 
is  raised  by  busy  and  turbulent  spirits 
for  their  own  purposes :  Rome  was  torn 
by  the  intestine  factions  of  Caesar  and 
Pompey.  Factioti  is  the  demon  of  dis- 
cord, armed  with  the  power  to  do  endless 
mischief,  and  intent  alone  on  destroying 
whatever  opposes  its  progress;  woe  to 
that  state  into  which  it  has  found  an  en- 
trance: party  spirit  may  show  itself  in 
noisy  debate ;  but  while  it  keeps  within 
the  legitimate  bounds  of  opposition,  it  is 
an  evil  that  must  be  endurcKl. 

It  is  the  restless  ambition  of  a  few  artful  men 
that  thus  breaks  a  people  into  /actiotM,  and 
draws  several  well-meaning  persons  to  their  in- 
terest by  a  specious  concern  for  their  country. 

Annisoir. 

As  men  formerly  became  eminent  in  learned 
societies  by  their  parts  and  acqutslttons,  they  now 
distinguish  theroselres  by  the  warmth  and  rio- 
lence  with  which  they  espouse  their  respective 
parties.  Addison. 

FACTIOUS,  SEDITIOUS. 

FACTIOUS,  in  Latin  ^actiosus,  from 
facto,  to  do,  signifies  the  same  as  busy 
or  intermeddling;  ready  to  take  an  ac- 
tive  part  in  matters  not  of  one's  own 
immediate  concern.  SEDITIOUS,  in  Lat. 
in  sediHosus,  signifies  prone  to  seditioi 
(v.  Irwtrreetion). 
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FaeHmu  is  an  epithet  to  chanoterixe 
the  tempera  of  men ;  teditiaiu  charmcter- 
ixes  their  conduct :  the  /adiom  man  at- 
tempts to  raise  himself  into  importance, 
he  aims  at  authority,  and  seeks  to  inter- 
fere in  the  measures  of  goremment ;  the 
aetUiimu  man  attempts  to  excite  othera, 
and  to  proToke  their  resistance  to  estab- 
lished authority :  the  firat  wants  to  be  a 
law-giyer ;  the  second  does  not  hesitate 
to  be  a  law-breaker :  the  firat  wants  to 
(Urect  the  state;  the  second  to  overturn 
it:  Uie/oc^tottf  man  is  mostly  in  posses- 
sion of  either  power,  rank,  or  fortune ; 
the  9edUiou8  man  is  seldom  elevated  in 
station  or  circumstances  above  the  mass 
of  the  people.  The  Roman  tribunes  were 
in  general  little  better  than  fadunu  dem- 
agogues ;  such,  in  fact,  as  abound  in  all 
republics :  Wat  Tyler  was  a  gedUiom  dis- 
turber of  the  peace.  FacHoiit  is  mostly 
applied  to  individuals;  sedUiatu  is  em- 
ployed for  bodies  of  men:  hence  we 
speak  of  a/aeUoua  nobleman,  a  tediHom 
multitude. 

Pope  lived  ftt  tbis  time  (in  1799)  ai^png  the 
great  with  tiutt  reception  and  respect  to  which 
his  works  entitled  him,  and  which  he  had  not 
Impaired  by  any  private  miacondoct  dfaetUnf 
partiality.  Johnsoii. 

France  is  considered  (by  the  ministry)  as  mere- 
ly a  forelffn  power,  and  the  Mdttiou*  English 
only  as  a  domestic  (kctlon.  Buekb. 

FACTOR,  AGENT. 

Though  both  these  terms,  according  to 
their  origin,  imply  a  maker  or  doer,  yet, 
at  present,  they  have  a  distinct  signifi- 
cation ;  the  word  FACTOR  is  used  in  a 
limited,  and  the  word  AGENT  in  a  gen- 
eral sense:  the/actor  only  buys  and  sells 
on  the  account  of  others ;  the  ageni  trans- 
acts every  sort  of  business  in  general : 
merchants  and  manufacturera  employ 
factovB  abroad  to  dispose  of  eoods  trans- 
mitted ;  lawyers  are  frequently  employed 
as  agmii  in  the  receipt  and  payment  of 
money,  the  transfer  of  estates,  and  vari- 
ous other  pecuniary  concerns. 

Their  (the  Puritans)  devotion  served  all  along 
but  as  an  instrument  to  their  avance,  as  b.  factor 
sr  under-n^^nf  to  their  extortion.  South. 

No  expectations.  Indeed,  were  then  formed  from 
renewing  a  direct  application  to  the  Freneli  regi- 
cides, through  the  a^^efi^general,  Ibr  the  humil- 
iation of  sovereigns.  BcaKB. 


TO  FAIL,  FALL  SHOKTy  BB  DBFIdBRT 

FAIL,  in  French  /otfitr,  German,  etc., 
fMm,  like  the  word  fall,  and  the  Latis 
fdlo^  to  deceive,  comes  from  the  Hebrew 
repal^  to  f ^1  or  decay.  To  fad  marks 
the  result  of  actions  or  efforts ;  a  person 
faiU  in  his  undertokmg :  FALL  SHORT 
designates  either  the  result  of  actions  or 
Uie  state  of  things ;  a  person  faU»  tkori 
in  his  calculation  or  in  his  account ;  the 
issue  faU»  thoH  of  the  expectation :  tc 
BE  DEFICIENT  marks  only  the  sute  or 
quality  of  objects ;  a  person  is  d^idmt 
in  good  manners.  People  frequently 
faU'm  their  best  endeavors  for  want 
of  knowing  how  to  apply  their  abilities ; 
when  our  expectations  are  immoderate, 
it  is  not  surprising  if  our  success  faB» 
thort  of  our  hopes  and  wishes :  there  is 
nothing  in  which  people  disoover  them- 
selves to  be  more  defieieiU  than  in  keep- 
ing ordinary  engagements.  To  fail  and 
be  difid&ai  are  both  applicable  to  the 
characters  of  men;  but  the  former  is 
mostly  employed  for  the  moral  ooiAluct, 
the  latter  for  the  outward  behavior; 
hence  a  man  is  said  to  /at/  in  his  duty, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  obligations,  in  the 
performance  of  a  promise,  and  the  like : 
but  to  be  difident  in  politeness,  in  atten- 
tion to  his  friends,  in  his  address,  in  his 
manner  of  entering  a  room,  and  the  like. 

I  would  not  wQUngly  laugh,  bat  tnatmct ;  or 
if  I  sometimes /a<{  In  this  point,  when  my  mirth 
ceases  to  he  instracttre,  it  shall  never  cease  to  be 
innocent 


There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  anything  more 
mysterkraa  in  nature  than  this  insttnet  in  ani- 
mals, which  thoa  rises  above  reason,  and  falU 
infinitely  «AoH  of  it.  Adduon. 

While  all  creation  speaks  the  pow'r  divine. 
Is  it  defciMi  in  the  main  design  ?         Jbntns. 

FAILURE,  FAIUNO. 

FAILURE  (v.  To  fait)  bespeaks  the 
action,  or  the  result  of  the  action;  a 
FAILING  is  the  habit,  or  the  habitual 
failure:  the  former  is  said  of  our  un- 
dertakings, the  latter  of  our  moral  char- 
acter. Failure  is  opposed  to  success ;  a 
failing  to  a  perfection.  The  merchant 
must  be  prepared  forfailuret  in  his  spec- 
ulations ;  the  statesman  for  faUwree  in 
his  projects;  the  result  of  which  de- 
pends upon  contingencies  that  are  abovs 
human  control.     With  our/ai&fi^,  how» 
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erety  it  is  somewhat  different ;  wc  must  | 
never  rest  satisfied  that  we  are  without ' 
them,  nor  contented  with  the  mere  con- 
sciousness that  we  have  them.  I 

The  tntb  maoner  In  which  people  of  quality  are 
discooraed  on  at  such  meetings  it  bat  a  Just  re- ' 
proach  ef  their  faUure*  in  this  kind  (in  pay- ; 

Stbbu.  I 


TbaM  ia  aearoely  anT/a<Mii^  of  mtaid  or  body 
wliieh,  inalead  of  prodoelng  shame  and  dlacon- 
tent,  ita  natural  effects,  has  not  one  time  or  other 
gladdened  Tanity  with  the  hope  of  praise. 

JOHMSOM. 

FAILURE,  MlbCARRIAOE,  ABORTION. 

FAILURE  {y.TofaU)  has  always  a  ref- 
erence to  the  agent  and  his  design ;  MIS- 
CARRIA6E,  that  is,  the  carrying  or  go- 
ing wrong,  is  applicable  to  all  sublunary 
concerns,  without  reference  to  any  par- 
ticular agent ;  ABORTION,  from  the  Lat- 
in aboriory  to  deviate  from  the  rise,  or  to 
pass  away  before  it  be  come  to  maturity, 
is  in  the  proper  sense  applied  to  the  proc- 
cess  of  aninial  nature,  and  in  the  figura- 
'  tive  sense  to  the  thoughts  and  designs 
which  are  conceived  in  the  mind. 

Failure  is  more  definite  in  its  signifi- 
cation, and  limited  in  its  applicaUon; 
we  speak  of  the  failures  of  individuals, 
but  of  the  nUaearrioffet  of  nations  or 
things :  a  failure  refiects  on  the  person 
so  as  to  excite  toward  him  some  senti- 
ment, either  of  compassion,  displeasure, 
or  the  like;  a  miscarrioffe  is  considered 
mostly  in  relation  to  the  course  of  hu- 
man events :  hence  the  failure  of  Xerxes*s 
expedition  reflected  disgrace  upon  him- 
self ;  but  the  mi»carriage  of  military  en- 
terprises in  general  are  attributable  to 
the  elements,  or  some  such  untoward  cir- 
cumstance. The  abortion^  in  its  proper 
sense,  is  a  species  of  miscarriage;  and 
in  application  a  species  of  failure^  as  it 
applies  only  to  the  designs  of  conscious 
agents;  but  it  does  not  carry  the  mind 
back  to  the  agent,  for  we  speak  of  the 
abortion  of  a  scheme  with  as  little  refer- 
ence to  the  schemer,  as  when  we  speak 
of  the  misearriage  of  an  expedition. 

He  that  attempts  to  show,  however  modestly, 
VbttfaUvrte  of  a  celebrated  writer,  shall  sorely 
irritate  his  admirers.  Johwsom. 

The  mteearriagee  of  the  great  designs  of 
irinoea  are  recorded  in  the  histories  of  the  world. 

JOBMSOM. 

AU  dborUon  is  flrom  infirmity  and  defect 

SOOTB. 


PAINT,  LANGUID. 

FAINT,  from  the  French /an«r,  to  fade 
signifies  that  which  is  faded  or  withere(\ 
which  has  lost  its  spirit  LANGUID, 
in  Latin  languiduSy  from  langtteoy  to  Ian. 
guish,  signifies  languished. 

Faini  is  lees  than  languid  ;  faifdneu  is 
in  fact,  in  the  physical  application,  the 
commencement  of  languor;  we  may  be 
fainl  for  a  short  time,  and  if  continued 
and  extended  through  the  limbs  it  be- 
comes languor;  thus  we  say,  to  speak 
with  a  faint  tone,  and  have  a  languid 
frame.  In  the  figurative  application,  to 
make  a  faini  resistance,  to  move  with 
a  languid  air :  to  form  a  faini  idea,  to 
make  a  languid  effort 

Low  the  woods 
Bow  their  hoar  head :  and  liere  the  languid  son, 
Faint  from  the  west,  emits  his  evening  ray. 

Thomsom. 
FAIR,  CLEAR. 

FAIR,  in  Saxon /a^«r,  is  probably  con- 
nected with  the  German  fegen,  to  sweep 
or  make  clear.    CLEAR,  v.  Clear,  briahi. 

Fair  is  used  in  a  positive  sense;  dear 
in  a  negative  sense :  there  must  be  some 
brightness  in  what  is  fair;  there  must 
be  no  spots  in  what  is  dear.  The  weath- 
er is  said  to  be  fair,  which  is  not  only 
free  from  what  is  disagreeable,  but  some- 
what enlivened  by  the  sun;  it  is  dear 
when  it  is  free  from  clouds  or  mists.  A 
fair  skin  approaches  to  white ;  a  dear 
skin  is  without  spots  or  irregularities. 

His /air  large  fhmt,  and  eyes  sublime,  declared 
Absolute  rule.  Miltom 

I  thither  went 
With  unezperlenoed  thought,  and  laid  me  down 
On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  elear 
SroooUi  lake.  MiLToir. 

In  the  moral  application,  a  fair  fame 
speaks  much  in  praise  of  a  man ;  a  dear 
reputation  is  free  from  faults.  A  fair 
statement  contains  everything  that  can 
be  said  pro  and  eon ;  a  <iear  statement  is 
free  from  ambiguity  or  obscurity.  Fair- 
ne$8  is  something  desirable  and  inviting; 
deameee  is  an  absolute  requisite,  it  can. 
not  be  dispensed  with. 

In  the  year  of  his  Mi^esty's  happy  restoration 
the  first  play  1  undertook  was  the  Duke  of  Ouiae, 
as  the  fairest  way  which  the  act  of  indemnity 
has  left  us,  of  setting  forth  the  rise  of  the  late  re- 
bellion.  Detdbk. 

The  king  was  known  to  the  Ust  to  have  had  a 
elear  opinion  of  his  aftoction  and  integrity. 
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l^AIB,  HONEST,  EQUTTABLB,  REASONA- 
BLE. 

VAlR,v.Fair,cUar.  HONEST, in  Ut- 
in  fumestuSy  comes  from  honoSy  honor.  EQ- 
UITABLE signifies  having  eauiiy,  or  ac- 
cording to  equitt/.  REASONABLE  sig 
Bifies  having  rttison,  or  according  to  re(i- 
9on. 

Fair  is  said  of  persons  or  things ;  Hon- 
&d  mostly  characterizes  the  person,  either 
as  to  his  conduct  or  his  principle.  When 
fair  and  honest  are  both  applied  to  the 
external  conduct,  the  former  expresses 
more  than  the  latter :  a  man  may  be  Jum- 
est  without  being/air;  he  cannot  be/atr 
without  being  hofiest.  Fairtias  enters 
into  every  minute  circumstance  connect- 
ed with  the  interests  of  the  parties,  and 
weighs  them  alike  for  both;  honaty  is 
contented  with  a  literal  conformity  to  the 
hiw,  it  consults  the  interest  of  one  par- 
ty: the /atr  dealer  looks  to  his  neighbor 
as  well  as  himself,  he  wishes  only  for  an 
equal  share  of  advantage;  a  man  may 
be  an  hcmest  dealer  while  he  looks  to  no 
one's  advantage  but  his  own :  the  fair 
man  always  acts  from  a  principle  of 
right ;  the  honest  man  may  be  so  from  a 
motive  of  fear. 

If  the  worldling  prefer  those  means  which  are 
the  fairest,  it  is  not  becaase  tiiey  are /rtir,  but 
because  they  seem  to  him  most  likely  to  prove 
sacceasful.  Blau. 

Should  he  at  length,  so  truly  good  and  great, 
Prevail,  and  rule  with  honest  views  the  state. 
Then  must  he  toil  for  an  ungrateful  race, 
Sabmtt  to  clamor,  libels,  and  disgrace.    Jbmtms. 

When  fair  is  employed  as  an  epithet 
to  qualify  things,  or  to  designate  their 
nature,  it  approaches  very  near  in  signi- 
fication to  equitable  and  reasonable ;  they 
are  all  opposed  to  what  is  unjust :  fair 
and  equitable  suppose  two  objects  put  in 
collision ;  reasonable  is  employed  abstract- 
edly ;  what  is  fair  and  equitable  is  so  in 
relation  to  all  circumstances ;  what  is  rea- 
aonable  is  so  of  itself.  An  estimate  is  fair 
in  which  profit  and  loss,  merit  and  demer- 
it, with  every  collateral  circumstance,  is 
duly  weighed;  a  judgment  is  equitable 
which  decides  suitably  and  advantageous- 
ly for  both  parties;  a  price  is  reasona- 
ble which  does  not  exceed  the  limits  of 
reason  or  propriety.  A  decision  may  be 
either  fair  or  equitable  ;  but  the  former 
is  said  mostly  in  regard  to  trifling  mat- 


ters, even  in  our  games  and  amusement^ 
and  the  latter  in  regard  to  the  important 
rights  of  mankind.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  umpire  to  decide  fairly  between  the 
combatants,  or  the  com'petitors  for  a  prize ; 
it  is  the  business  of  the  judge  to  decide 
equitably  between  men  whose  property  is 
at  issue.  A  demand,  a  charge,  a  propa 
sition,  or  an  offer,  may  be  said  to  be  ei- 
ther/atr  or  reasonable:  but  the  former 
term  always  bears  a  relation  to  what  it 
right  between  man  and  man;  the  latter 
to  what  is  right  in  itself  according  to 
circumstances. 

A  lawyer's  dealings  should  be  Just  and /<i<r, 
Honesty  shines  with  great  advantage  there. 

COWPKR. 

A  man  is  very  unlikely  to  jndge  equitably 
when  his  passions  are  agitated  by  a  sense  of 
wrong.  Johnson. 

The  reasonableness  of  a  test  is  not  hard  to  be 
proved.  Johnmn. 

FAITH,  CREED. 

FAITH  (v.  Belief)  denotes  either  the 
principle  of  trusting,  or  the  thing  trusted. 
CREED,  from  the  Latin  credo,  to  believe, 
denotes  the  thing  believed. 

These  words  are  synonymous  when  tak- 
en for  the  thing  trusted  in  or  believed ; 
but  they  differ  in  this,  that  faith  has  al- 
ways a  reference  to  the  principle  in  the 
mind;  cr^M^only  respects  the  thing  which 
is  the  object  of  faith:  faith  is  the  gen- 
eral and  creed  the  particular  term,  for  a 
creed  is  a  set  form  of  faith:  hence  we 
say,  to  be  of  the  same  faith,  or  to  adopt 
the  same  creed.  The  holy  martyrs  died 
for  the  faith,  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus ;  ev- 
ery established  form  of  religion  will  have 
its  peculiar  creed.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land has  adopted  that  creed  which  it  con. 
siders  as  containing  the  purest  principles 
of  Christian /ai^ 

St.  Paul  affirms,  that  a  sinner  is  at  first  Jnstl* 
fled  and  received  into  the  fiivor  of  God,  by  sin* 
cere  profession  of  the  Christian /a^. 

TixxonoN. 

Supposing  all  the  great  points  of  atheism  were 
formed  into  a  kind  of  creed,  I  would  fkin  a.<«k 
whether  it  would  not  require  an  infinitely  great- 
er measure  of faitfi  than  any  set  of  articles  which 
they  so  violently  oppoee  ?  Addison. 

FAITH,  FIDELITY. 

Though  derived  from  the  same  Bouros 
(v.  Belief),  they  differ  widely  in  meaning : 
FAITH  here  denotes  a  mode  of  actioi^ 
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tuunely,  in  acting  true  to  the/at^  which 
others  repose  in  us ;  FIDELITY,  a  dispo- 
sition of  the  mind  to  adhere  to  thai  faith 
which  others  repose  in  us.  We  keep  our 
faith,  we  show  our  JiddUy.  Faith  is  a 
public  concern,  it  depends  on  promises ; 
fiddity  is  a  private  or  personal  concern, 
it  depends  upon  relationships  and  connec- 
tions. A  breach  ot  faith  is  a  crime  that 
brings  a  stain  on  a  nation,  for  faith  ought 
to  be  kept  even  with  an  enemy.  A  breach 
of  fddUy  attaches  disgrace  to  the  indi- 
vidual; iox  fddiiy  is  due  from  a  subject 
to  a  prince,  or  from  a  servant  to  his  mas- 
ter, or  from  married  people  one  to  anoth- 
er. No  treaty  can  be  made  with  him  who 
will  keep  no  faith;  no  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  him  who  discovers  no  fiddity. 
The  Danes  kept  no  faith  with  the  Eng- 
lish ;  fashionable  husbands  and  wives  in 
the  present  day  seem  to  think  there  is  no 
fiddity  due  to  each  other. 

The  pit  reaounds  with  shriekSf  a  war  sucoeedfl 
For  breadi  of  pablic/aiCft  and  unexampled  deeds. 

DKTI>llf. 

When  one  hears  of  Negroes  who  apon  the  death 
of  their  masters  hang  themselves  upon  the  next 
tree,  who  can  forbear  admiring  their  fidelity^ 
though  it  expresses  itself  In  so  dreadfhl  a  man- 
ner? Adduon. 

FAITHFUL,  TRUSTY. 

FAITHFUL  signifies  full  of  faith  or 
fddUy  (v.  Faith,  fiddity).  TRUSTY  sig- 
nifies fit  or  wor&y  to  be  trusted  (v.  Be- 


^iL 


Vaithftd  respects  the  principle  alto- 
gether; it  is  suited  to  all  relations  and 
stations,  public  and  private:  trusty  in- 
cludes not  only  the  principle,  but  the 
mental  qualifications  in  general;  it  ap- 
plies to  those  in  whom  particular  trust  is 
to  be  placed.  It  is  the  part  of  a  Chris- 
tian to  X^faiihful  to  all  his  engagements ; 
it  is  a  particular  excellence  in  a  servant 
to  be  <ru«^. 

What  we  hear, 
With  weaker  passion  will  aflfect  the  heart, 
Than  when  t\ke  faithful  eye  beholds  the  part 

FaAMcis. 
Ike  steeds  they  left  their  trusty  servants  hold. 

Pope. 

Faithful  is  applied  in  the  improper 
sense  to  an  unconscious  agent;  trusty 
may  be  applied  with  equal  propriety  to 
things  as  to  persons.  We  may  speak  of 
A  faithful  saying,  or  a  faithful  picture ;  a 
trusty  sword,  or  a  trusty  weapon. 


Though  the  generality  of  painters  at  that  tima 
were  not  equal  to  the  subjects  on  which  they  wera 
employed,  yet  they  were  close  imitators  of  nature, 
and  have  perhaps  transmitted  mort  faithful  rep- 
resentations than  we  could  have  expected  flrom 
men  of  brighter  imaginations.  Walpolb. 

He  took  the  quiver  and  the  trusty  bow 
Achates  used  to  bear.  Dktdui. 

FAITHLESS,  UNFAITHFUL. 

FAITHLESS  is  mostly  employed  to  de- 
note a  breach  of  faith ;  and  UNFAITH- 
FUL to  mark  the  want  of  fidelity  (v.  Faith^ 
fiddity).  The  former  is  positive ;  the  lat- 
ter is  rather  negative,  implying  a  deficien- 
cy. A  prince,  a  government,  a  people,  or 
an  individual,  is  said  to  be  faithlen ;  a 
husband,  a  wife,  a  servant,  or  any  indi- 
vidual, unfaithful.  Mettus  Fuffetius,  the 
Alban  Dictator,  was  faiihleM  to  the  Ho- 
man  people  when  he  withheld  his  assist- 
ance in  the  battle,  and  strove  to  go  over 
to  the  enemy :  a  man  is  unfaUhfid  to  his 
employer  who  sees  him  injured  by  others 
without  doing  his  utmost  to  prevent  it. 
A  woman  \&  faithless  to  her  husband  who 
breaks  the  marriage  vow ;  she  is  unfaitK- 
fid  to  him  when  she  does  not  discharge 
the  duties  of  a  wife  to  the  best  of  her 
abilities. 

The  sire  of  men  and  monarch  of  the  sky 
Th'  advice  approv'd.and  bade  Minerva  fly, 
Dissolve  the  league,  and  all  her  arts  employ 
To  make  the  breach  \iit  faithiess  act  of  Troy. 

Pora. 
At  length  ripe  vengeance  o*er  thefar  head  impends, 
But  Jove  himself  MvtfaWUese  race  defends. 

POPB. 

If  e'er  with  life  I  quit  the  Trojan  plain, 
If  e'er  1  see  my  sire  and  spouse  again, 
This  hoir, unfaithful  to  my  glorious  aims, 

sing  flames. 

PoPB. 


Broke  by  my  hand,  shall  feed  tha  blazing  i 


FAITHLESS,  PERFIDIOUS;  TREACHER- 
OUS. 

FAITHLESS  (».  FaiUiUss)  is  the  ge- 
neric term,  the  rest  arc  specific  terms,  a 
breach  of  good/at^A  is  expressed  by  them 
all,  but  faithless  expresses  no  more :  the 
others  include  accessory  ideas  in  their 
signification.  PERFIDIOUS,  in  Latin 
perfdiosM,  signifies  literally  breaking 
through  faith  in  a  great  degree,  and  now 
implies  the  addition  of  hostility  to  the 
breach  of  faUh,  TREACHEROUS,  most 
probably  changed  from  traitorous,  comes 
from  the  Latin  trado,  to  betray,  and  sig- 
nifies one  species  of  active  hostile  breach 
of  faith. 
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A  foiMtm  man  is/otCA/aM  ooly  for  his 
dwn  interest;  a^wr^SoioNff  man  is  express- 
ly so  to  the  injury  of  another.  A  friend 
is  faithlen  who  consults  his  own  safety  in 
time  of  need ;  he  is  perfidious  if  he  prof- 
its by  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  to 
plot  mischief  against  the  one  to  whom  he 
has  made  vows  of  friendship.  FaiiMen- 
MM  does  not  suppose  any  particular  ef- 
forts to  deoeiTe:  it  consists  of  merely 
violating  that  faith  which  the  relation 
produces ;  perfidy  is  never  so  complete 
as  when  it  has  most  eifectually  assumed 
the  mask  of  sincerity. 

Old  Priam,  fearftil  of  the  war's  treaty 
This  hapleaa  Polydore  to  Thrada  sent, 
From  noiae  and  tumnlta.  and  destmctiTe  war, 
Committed  to  the  faUhUaa  tyrant*!  care. 

Dbtdsm. 

When  a  friend  ia  turned  into  an  enemy,  the 

world  ia  Jnst  enough  to  accoae  the  perMiouS' 

n^ee  of  the  friend,  rather  than  the  UKUacretioa 

of  the  person  who  confided  in  him.      Adduom. 

Perfidy  may  lie  in  the  will  to  do; 
treasury  lies  altogether  in  the  thing 
done ;  one  may  therefore  be  perfidhiu 
without  being  ireaehenni».  A  friend  is 
perfidious  whenever  he  evinces  his  perfi- 
dy; but  he  is  said  to  be  ireachanme  only 
in  the  particular  instance  in  which  he  be^ 
trays  the  confidence  and  interests  of  an- 
other. I  detect  a  man's  perfidy^  or  his 
wrfidioM  aims,  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  attempts  to  draw  my  secrets  from 
me ;  I  am  not  made  acquainted  with  his 
treaxkery  until  I  discover  that  my  confi- 
dence is  betrayed  and  my  secrets  are  di- 
vulged. On  the  other  hand,  we  may  be 
^rMHiAtfrtMtf  without  being  jwr/k/toiit.  P«r- 
fidy  is  an  oiTenoe  mostly  between  individ- 
uals ;  it  is  rather  a  breach  of  fidelity  (v. 
Faith, fidelity)  than  of  faith;  treachery, 
on  the  other  hand,  includes  breaches  of 
private  or  public  faith.  A  servant  may 
be  both  perfidunu  and  treaeheroue  to  his 
master;  a  citizen  may  be  treacheroua^ 
but  not  perfidiouey  toward  his  country. 
It  is  said  that  in  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
when  a  chief  wants  a  human  victim,  their 
officers  will  sometimes  invite  their  friends 
or  relations  to  come  to  them,  when  they 
take  the  opportunity  of  suddenly  falling 
upon  them  and  despatching  them ;  here 
is  perfidy  in  the  individual  who  acts  this 
false  pMl,  and  treachery  in  the  act  of 
betraying  him  who  is  murdered.  When 
the  school-master  of  Falerii  delivered  his 


scholars  to  Camillus,  he  was  guilty  ol 
treachery  in  the  act,  and  of  perfidy  to< 
ward  those  who  had  reposed  coDfidenoe 
in  him.  When  Romulus  ordered  the  Sa- 
bine women  to  be  seized,  it  was  an  act  of 
treachery^  but  not  of  peHitfy;  so,  in  like 
manner,  when  the  daughter  of  Tarpetus 
opened  the  gates  of  the  Roman  citadel  to 
the  enemy. 

ShaU,  thai,  the  Oredaaa  flj,  oh  din  disgraea  I 
Aad  leave  onpaniah'd  thia  per:/kUom  net  ? 


And  had  not  Heaven  the  fiOl  of  Troy  deolcn'd, 
Enongh  waa  said  and  done  t'  inspire  a  better 


Then  had  our  lances  plerc*d  the  $r^aek*rome 

wood. 
And  Ulan  towers,  and  Priam's  empire,  stood. 


FAIX,  DOWNFALL,  RUIN. 

FALL  and  DOWNFALL,  from  the 
German  fallen,  has  the  same  derivation 
as  fail  (v.  7b /at/).    KUlN^v.Dettrwstian, 

Whether  applied  to  physical  objects 
or  the  condition  of  persons, /a//  express- 
es less  than  doumfaU,  and  this  less  than 
mm.  Fall  applies  to  that  wh  ich  is  erect ; 
doumfall  to  that  which  is  elevated :  ev- 
erything which  is  set  up,  although  as  tri- 
fiing  as  a  stick,  may  have  a  faU;  but 
we  speak  of  the  downfall  of  the  loftiest 
trees  or  the  tallest  spires.  A  fall  may 
be  attended  with  more  or  less  mischief, 
or  even  with  none  at  all ;  but  downfall 
and  ruin  are  accompanied  with  the  dis- 
solution of  the  bodies  that  falL  The 
higher  a  body  is  raised,  and  the  greater 
the  art  that  is  emploved  in  the  structure, 
the  completer  the  doumfall;  the  great- 
er the  structure,  the  more  extended  the 
ruin.  In  the  figurative  application  we 
may  speak  of  the  faU  of  man  from  a 
state  of  innocence,  a  state  of  ease,  or  a 
state  of  prosperity,  or  his  downfeXL  from 
greatness  or  high  rank.  He  may  reoov- 
er  from  his /oo,  but  his  downfall  is  com* 
monly  followed  by  the  entire  rum  of  his 
concerns,  and  often  of  himself.  The  /off 
of  kingdoms,  and  the  downfall  of  empires, 
must  always  be  succeeded  by  thdr  msfi 
as  an  inevitable  result 

The/aZ{  of  kings, 
The  rage  of  nations,  and  the  crash  of  states 
Move  not  the  man  who,  from  the  world  eseap'd, 
To  Nature's  voice  attends.  ADonoN. 

HIatoriea  of  the  downfall  of  enplrei  are  read 

with  tranquillity. 
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Old  agtt  wint  apon  an  lU-ipeiit  yoath  like  Are 
apon  A  rottoo  hmie ;  it  wm  roCten  before,  and 
mutt  tMnfaOm  of  ftnelf :  m)  that  it  it  no  more 
than  one  ruim  pierenttng  anotlier.  Sootb. 

TO  FALL,  DROP,  DROOP,  SINK,  TUMBLE. 

FALL,  V.  Fall.  DROP  and  DROOP, 
in  Crerman  Irop/en^  low  Qennan,  etc., 
dmppen,  is  an  onomatopoBia  of  the  fall- 
inffoth  drop.  SINK,  in  German  nnken^ 
is  an  intensive  of  neg^eny  to  incline  down- 
ward. TUMBLE,  in  German  tummeln^  is 
an  intensive  of  iaumdiif  to  reel  backward 
and  forward. 

Fall  is  the  generic,  the  rest  specific 
terms :  to  <b^  is  to  fall  suddenly,  and 
mostly  in  the  form  of  a  drop ;  to  droop 
is  to  drop  in  part ;  to  aink  is  to  fall  grad- 
nallj ;  to  tumble  is  to  fall  awkwardly,  or 
contrary  to  the  usual  mode.  In  cataracts 
the  water /a&  perpetually  and  in  a  mass : 
in  rain  it  dropa  partially ;  in  ponds  the 
water  amka  low.  The  head  droopa,  but 
the  body  may /oZZ  or  drop  from  a  height, 
it  may  wnk  down  to  the  earth,  it  may 
tumble  by  accident. 

Yet  come  it  will,  the  day  decreed  by  fiites, 
(How  my  heart  trembles  while  my  tongue  re- 
lates!) 
The  day  when  thoa,  imperial  Troy  I  mnst  bend, 
And  see  thy  warriors /aU  and  glories  end. 

FOPK. 

The  wonnded  bird,  ere  yet  she  breathed  her  last, 
With  flagging  wings  alighted  on  the  mast, 
A  moment  hong,  uA  wpneA  her  pinions  there. 
Then  sndden  dropi  and  left  her  life  in  air. 


Pon. 

Thrice  Dido  tried  to  raise  her  drooping  head. 
And  fiiintlng,  thrice /sZ^  grovaiing  on  the  bed. 

DaTI>BN. 

Down  ttmifc  the  priest ;  the  pnrple  hand  of  death 
CUM*d  his  dim  eye.  and  bte  snppress'd  his  breath. 

Pope. 
Full  on  his  ankle  dropt  the  pond*roas  stone. 
Burst  the  strong  nenres,  and  emsh'd  the  solid 

bone: 
Supine  he  tumhlee  on  the  crimson'd  sands. 

Pops. 

FaU^  drop,  and  tink  are  extended  in 
their  application  to  moral  or  other  ob- 
jects ;  droop  and  tmnble  in  the  physical 
sense.  A  person  falh  from  a  state  of 
prosperity;  words  drop  from  the  lips, 
and  mnk  into  the  heart.  Com,  or  the 
price  of  com,  faUa ;  a  subject  drope ;  a 
person  tinke  into  poverty  or  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  world. 

The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost, 
And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  ftall  snrely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  shoot. 
And  then  ttafaXU  as  I  do.  Sbaxspbau. 


I  mnst  take  notice  here  of  onr  archblshop*i 
care  for  a  parish  charch  in  his  prorince  being  in 
danger  of  dropping  down  for  want  of  repara- 
tion. Snrra. 
How  many  aink  in  the  derooring  flood 
Or  more  deronring  flame ! 


FALLACIOUS,  DECRITFUL,  FRAUDU- 
LENT. 

FALLACIOUS  comes  from  the  Latin 
faJSax  and  faUio,  to  deceive,  signifying 
the  property  of  misleading.  DECEIT- 
FUL, v.  7b  <fo»iw.  FRAUDULENT  sig- 
nifies after  the  manner  of  tL  fraud. 

The  fallaeioua  has  respect  to  falsehood 
in  opinion ;  deeeitftU  to  that  which  is  ex- 
ternally false:  our  hopes  are  often  folia- 
ciow ;  the  appearances  of  things  are  of- 
ten deceitful.  Fallaeioua^  as  characteris- 
tic of  the  mind,  excludes  the  idea  of  de- 
sign ;  deceitful  excludes  the  idea  of  mis- 
take ;  fraudulenl  is  a  gross  species  of  the 
deceitfiU.  It  is  a  fallaeioua  idea  for  any 
one  to  imagine  that  the  faults  of  others 
can  serve  as  any  extenuation  of  his  own ; 
it  is  a  deceitful  mode  of  acting  for  any 
one  to  advise  another  to  do  that  which 
he  would  not  do  himself ;  it  is  fraudulent 
to  attempt  to  get  money  by  means  of  a 
falsehood. 

But  when  Ulysses,  yrith/aUaeioua  arts. 
Had  made  impression  on  the  people's  liearts. 
And  forg'd  a  treason  in  my  patron's  name. 
My  kinsman  KbH.  Dbtdbn. 

Such  is  ttie  power  which  the  sophistry  of  self- 
love  exercises  over  us,  that 'almost  every  one 
may  be  assured  he  measures  himself  by  a  <f  s- 
oeitftU  scale.  Blaih. 

Ill-fitted  Paris  I  slave  to  womankind, 

As  smooth  of  foce  as  fraudulent  of  mind. 

Pope. 

FALLACY,  DELUSION,  ILLUSION. 

The  FALLACY  (v.  Fallaeioua)  is  that 
which  has  the  tendency  to  deceive;  the 
DELUSION  (v.  To  deeeitfe)  is  that  which 
deludes,  or  the  state  of  being  deluded; 
the  ILLUSION  is  that  which  has  the 
power  of  illuding  or  sporting  with  the 
mind,  or  the  state  of  being  so  played 
upon.  We  endeavor  to  detect  the  falla- 
cy  which  lies  concealed  in  a  pronosition : 
we  endeavor  to  remove  the  dduaion  to 
which  the  judgment  has  been  exposed, 
and  to  dissipate  the  illuaion  to  which  the 
senses  or  fancy  are  liable. 

In  all  the  reasonings  of  freethinkers 
there  are  faUaeiea  against  which  the  ig- 
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Borant  cannot  alwajs  be  on  their  guard. 
The  ignorant  are  perpetually  exposed  to 
delutiom  when  they  attempt  to  specu- 
late on  matters  of  opinion.  The  ideas 
of  ghosts  and  apparitions  are  mostly  at- 
tributable to  the  iUmiofu  of  the  senses 
and  the  imagination. 

Thtre  ia,  indeed,  no  transaction  which  offers 
stronger  temptations  to  fallacy  and  sophistica- 
tion than  epistolary  intercourse.  Jounsom. 

As  when  a  wandering  Are, 
Hovering  and  blazing  with  dsluHve  light. 
Misleads  th'  amai'd  night -wanderer  from  his 
way.  MiLToir. 

Faroe,  glory,  wealth,  honor,  have  in  the  pros- 
pect pleasing  iUuHotu.  Steele. 

FAME,  REPUTATION,  RENOWN. 

FAME  (from  the  Greek  ^/u,  to  say) 
is  the  most  noisv  and  uncertain ;  it  rests 
upon  report:  REPUTATION  (».  Charac- 
ter,  rfputatioti)  is  silent  and  solid ;  it  lies 
more  in  the  thoughts,  and  is  derived  from 
observation.  RENOWN,  in  French  re- 
ttotmnefj  from  twfn^  a  name,  signifies  the 
-reverberation  of  a  name;  it  is  as  loud 
as  fame,  but  more  substantial  and  better 
founded:  hence  we  say  that  a  person's 
foTM  is  gone  abroad;  his  repuiaium  is 
established ;  and  he  has  got  rettotm. 

Europe  with  Afric  in  his/am^  shall  join, 
But  neither  shore  his  conquests  shall  confine. 

DaTDEN. 

Pope  doubtless  Mppronched  Addison,  when  the 
repiUatum  of  their  wit  first  brought  them  to- 
gether, with  the  respect  due  to  a  man  whose  abil- 
ities were  acknowledged.  Johnson. 

How  doth  it  please  and  All  the  memory 

With  deeds  of  brave  renmrn,  while  on  each  hand 

Historic  nms  and  breathing  statues  rise, 

And  speaking  busts.  Dtee. 

FaTw  may  be  applied  to  any  object,  . 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent ;   reputation  is  i 
applied  only  to  real  eminence  in  some  ■ 
department ;  renoum  is  employed  only  for 
extraordinary  men  and  brilliant  exploits.  I 
The  fame  of  a  quack  may  be  spread 
among  the  ignorant  multitude  by  means 
of  a  lucky  cure ;  the  reputation  of  a  phy- 
sician  rests    upon    his   tried   skill   and 
known  experience ;  the  renotm  of  a  gen- 
eral is  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of 
his  achievements. 

Fams  is  like  a  river  that  beareth  up  thinf^s 
that  are  light  and  airy,  and  drowneth  thinf^  i 
-weighty  and  solid.  Bacon. 


The  flrtt  decvw  of  literaiy  reputation  ia  cer- 
tainly doe  to  him  who  adorns  or  ImprovM  his 
country  by  (Higlnal  writings.  Jobmon. 

Well  -  constituted  governments  have  always 
made  the  profiession  of  a  physician  both  honor- 
able and  advantageous.  Homer's  Machaon  and 
Vh^I's  lapis  were  men  of  renoum^  heroes  in 
war.  JoBHioii. 

FAME,  REPORT,  RUMOR,  HKARflAY. 

FAME  (v.  Fame)  has  a  reference  to 
the  thing  which  gives  birth  to  it;  it  goes 
about  of  itself  without  any  apparent  in- 
strumentality. REPORT  (from  re  and 
portOy  to  carry  back,  or  away  from  an 
object)  has  always  a  reference  to  the  re- 
porter. RUMOR,  in  Latin  ruftior^  from 
rt4o,  to  rush  or  to  flow,  has  a  reference  to 
the  flying  nature  of  words  that  are  car- 
ried ;  it  is  therefore  properly  a  flying  re- 
port. HEARSAY  refers  to  the  receiver 
of  that  which  is  said :  it  is  limited,  there- 
fore, to  a  small  number  of  speakers,  or 
reporters.  Fatne  serves  to  form  or  estab- 
lish a  character  either  of  a  person  or  a 
thing ;  it  will  be  good  or  bad,  according 
to  circumstances ;  the  fame  of  our  Sav- 
iour^s  miracles  went  abroad  through  the 
land ;  a  report  serves  to  communicate  in- 
formation of  events ;  it  may  be  more  or 
less  correct  according  to  the  veracity  or 
authenticity  of  the  reporte.';  reports  of 
victories  mostly  precede  the  official  con- 
firmation :  a  rumor  serves  the  purposes 
of  fiction ;  it  is  more  or  less  vague,  ac- 
cording to  the  temper  of  the  times  and 
the  nature  of  the  events;  every  battle 
gives  rise  to  a  thousand  nmwre:  the  hear- 
say serves  for  information  or  instruction, 
and  is  seldom  so  incorrect  as  it  is  famil- 
iar. 

Space  may  produce  new  worlds,  whereof  so  rife. 
There  went  a/nme  in  heav'n,  that  he  ere  long 
Intended  to  create.  Milton. 

What  liberties  any  man  may  take  in  imputing 
words  to  me  which  I  never  spoke,  and  what  credit 
Cesar  may  give  to  sach  reporte^  these  are  points 
for  which  it  is  by  no  means  in  my  power  to  be 
answerable.        Melmotb's  Letters  of  Cicezo. 

For  which  of  you  will  stop 
The  vent  of  hearing,  when  loud  rumor 
Speaks?  SflAuriAM. 

What  influence  can  a  mother  have  over  a  daugh- 
ter, from  whose  example  the  dau^ter  can  only 
have  hearsay  benefits  ?  Ricbaedsok. 

FAMILY,  HOUSE,  LINEAGE,  RACE. 

Divisions  of  men,  according  to  some 
rule  of  relationship  or  connection,  U  th* 
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oommon  idea  in  these  terms.  FAMILY 
18  the  most  general  in  its  import,  from 
the  Latin  farralia,  a  family,  famylm,  a 
serrant,  in  Greek  o/ttXto,  an  assembly,  and 
the  Hebrew  omal^  to  labor ;  it  is  applica- 
ble to  those  who  are  bound  together  upon 
the  principle  of  dependence.  HOUSE  fig- 
uratively denotes  those  who  live  in  the 
same  houte,  and  is  commonly  extended  in 
its  signification  to  all  that  passes  under 
the  same  roof ;  hence  we  rather  say  that 
a  woman  manages  her  family ;  that  a  man 
rules  his  haiue.  The  family  is  considered 
as  to  its  rektionships ;  the  number,  union, 
condition,  and  quality  of  its  members :  the 
/unae  is  considered  more  as  to  what  is 
transacted  within  its  walls.  We  speak 
of  a  numerous  /amUy^  a  united  or  affec- 
tionate/am%/  a  mercantile  house,  and 
the  house  (meaning  the  members  of  the 
J/owie  of  Parhament).  If  a  man  cannot 
find  happiness  in  the  bosom  of  his  fami- 
/v,  he  will  seek  for  it  in  vain  elsewhere : 
the  credit  of  a  house  is  to  be  kept  up 
only  by  prompt  payments. 

To  liye  in  a  family  where  there  Is  but  one 
heart  and  as  many  good  strong  heads  as  persons, 
and  to  have  a  place  in  that  enlarged  single  heart, 
is  snch  a  state  of  happiness  as  I  cannot  hear  of 
without  feeling  the  atmost  pleasure.    Fieldino. 

They  two  together  role  the  house.  The  house 
I  call  here  the  man,  the  woman,  their  children, 
and  their  servants.  SuriH. 

In  an  extended  application  of  these 
words  they  are  made  to  designate  the 
quality  of  the  individual,  in  which  case 
/amUy  bears  the  same  familiar  and  in- 
discriminate sense  as  before:  house  is 
emploved  as  a  term  of  grandeur.  When 
we  consider  the  family  in  its  domestic 
relations,  in  its  habits,  manners,  connec- 
tions, and  circumstances,  we  speak  of  a 
genteel  family,  a  respectable  family,  the 
ToytA  family:  but  when  we  consider  it 
with  regard  to  its  political  and  civil  dis- 
tinctions, its  titles  and  its  power,  then  we 
denominate  it  a  house,  as  an  illustrious 
house;  the  House  of  Bourbon,  of  Bruns- 
wick, or  of  Hanover;  the  imperial  House 
of  Austria.  Any  subject  may  belong  to  an 
ancient  or  noble /am%.-  princes  are  said 
to  be  descended  from  ancient  h&uses.  A 
man  is  said  to  be  of  family  or  of  no  fami- 
ly: we  may  say  likewise  that  he  is  of  a 
certain  Aomw  ;  but  to  say  that  he  is  of  no 
house  would  be  superfluous.    In  republics 


there  t^re  families,  but  not  houses,  because 
there  is  no  nobility ;  in  China,  likewise, 
where  the  private  virtues  only  d[istinguish 
the  individual  or  his  family,  the  term  Aoww 
is  altogether  inapplicable. 

An  empty  man  of  a  ignaX  family  is  a  creaturt 
that  is  scarce  conversable.  AnnisoN. 

By  ttie  quarrels  begun  upon  personal  titles  be- 
tween Stephen  and  Maud,  and  the  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  etc.,  the  people  got  nothing 
by  the  victory,  which  way  soever  it  fsU. 

SiDMST. 

Family  includes  in  it  every  circum- 
stance of  connection  and  relationship; 
LINEAGE  respects  only  consanguinity : 
family  is  employed  mostly  for  those  who 
are  coeval ;  lineage  is  generally  used  for 
those  who  have  gone  before.  When  the 
Athenian  general  Iphicrates,  son  of  a 
shoemaker,  was  reproached  by  Harmo- 
dius  with  his  birth,  he  said,  I  had  rather 
be  the  first  than  the  last  of  my  family: 
David  was  of  the  lineage  of  Abraham,  and 
our  Saviour  was  of  the  lineage  of  David. 
RAGE,  from  the  Latin  radix,  a  root,  de- 
notes the  origin,  or  that  which  constitutes 
the  original  point  of  resemblance.  A/om- 
ily  supposes  the  closest  alliance ;  a  roioe 
supppoees  no  closer  connection  than  what 
a  common  property  creates.  Family  is 
confined  to  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber ;  race  is  a  term  of  extensive  import, 
including  all  mankind,  as  the  human 
race;  or  particular  nations,  as  the  race 
of  South  Sea  Islanders ;  or  a  particular 
family,  as  the  race  of  the  Heraclides: 
from  Hercules  sprang  a  race  of  heroes. 

A  nation  properly  signifies  a  great  number  of 
familiee  derived  from  the  same  blood,  bom  in 
the  same  country,  and  living  under  the  same  gov- 
ernment and  civil  constitutions.  Templb. 
We  want  not  cities,  nor  Sicilian  coasts, 
Where  King  Accstes  Trojan  Uneage  boasts. 

DavniH. 
Nor  knows  our  youth  of  noblest  race. 
To  mount  the  manag'd  steed  or  urge  the  chase ; 
More  akiU'd  in  the  mean  arts  of  vice, 
The  whirling  troque  or  law-forbidden  dice. 

FaANcia 

FAMOUS,  CELEBRATED,  RENOWNED, 
ILLUSTRIOUS. 
FAMOUS  signifies  literally  having/am* 
or  the  cause  oifame;  it  is  applicable  to 
that  which  causes  a  noise  or  sensation ; 
to  that  which  is  talked  of,  written  upon, 
discussed,  and  thought  of ;  to  that  which 
is  reported  of  far  and  near ;  to  that  which 
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Is  circulated  among  all  ranks  and  orders 
of  men.  GELSBRATED  signifies  literal- 
Ij  kept  in  the  memory  by  a  cMraHon  or 
memorial,  and  is  applicable  to  that  which 
is  praised  and  honored  with  solemnity. 
RENOWNED  signifies  literally  possessed 
of  a  name,  and  is  applicable  to  whatever 
extends  the  name,  or  causes  the  name  to 
be  often  repeated.  ILLUSTRIOUS  signi- 
fies literally  what  has  or  gives  a  lustre :  it 
is  applicable  to  whatever  confers  dignity. 
Famom  is  a  term  of  indefinite  import ; 
it  conveys  of  itself  frequently  neither 
honor  nor  (Ushonor,  since  it  is  employ- 
ed indifferently  as  an  epithet  for  things 
praiseworthy  or  otherwise ;  it  is  the  only 
•ne  of  these  terms  which  may  be  used  in 
a  bad  sense.  The  others  rise  in  a  grad- 
ually good  sense.  The  eels&rotoi  is  found- 
ed upon  merit  and  the  display  of  talent 
in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  it  gains  the  sub- 
ject respect:  the  remnimM  is  founded 
upon  the  possession  of  rare  or  extraordi- 
nary qualities,  upon  successful  exertions 
and  an  accordance  with  public  opinion ; 
it  brings  great  honor  or  glory  to  the  sub- 
ject :  the  illiuhriom  is  founded  upon  those 
solid  qualities  which  not  only  render  one 
known  but  distinguished ;  it  insure^  re- 
gard and  veneration.  A  person  may  be 
famom  for  his  eccentricities ;  eeUbriUed 
as  an  artist,  a  writer,  or  a  player;  re- 
nowned as  a  warrior  or  a  statesman ;  U- 
luUrioue  as  a  prince,  a  statesman,  or  a 
senator.  The  maid  of  Orleans,  who  was 
decried  by  the  English  and  idolized  by 
the  French,  is  equally /omoiM  in  both  na- 
tions. There  are  cdArated  authors  whom 
to  censure,  even  in  that  which  is  censur- 
able, would  endanger  one's  reputation. 
The  renowned  heroes  of  antiquity  have, 
by  the  perusal  of  their  exploits,  given 
birth  to  a  race  of  modem  heroes  not  in- 
ferior to  themselves.  Princes  may  shine 
in  their  lifetime,  but  they  cannot  render 
themselves  iUtutriotu  to  posterity  except 
by  the  monuments  of  goodness  and  wis- 
dom which  they  leave  after  them. 

I  thought  It  an  agreeaUe  change  to  have  my 
thoughts  diverted  from  the  greatest  among  the 
dead  and  fkhnlous  heroes,  to  the  most  fafiunu 
among  the  real  and  living.  AnDisoM. 

WhUe  I  was  in  this  teamed  hody  I  applied  my- 
self with  so  much  diligence  to  my  studies,  that 
there  are  very  Hbw  eeUHfraUd  books  either  in 
the  learned  or  modem  tongnes  which  I  am  not 
scqnaioted  with.  Asdisom. 


Castor  and  Pollux  first  hi  martial  iiros, 
One  bold  on  foot,  and  one  renowned  fat  horse. 

Por& 

The  relleft  of  the  envious  man  are  those  little 

btemishes  that  discover  themselves  in  an  iUu^ 

Irioits  character. 


FANCIFUL,  FANTASTICAL,  WHIMSICAL, 
CAPRICIOUS. 

FANCIFUL  signifies  f uU  of  fanty  (« 
ConeeU).  FANTASTICAL  signifies  be- 
longing  to  the  fantasy,  which  is  the 
immediate  derivative  firom  the  Qreek. 
WHIMSICAL  signifies  either  Uke  a 
whim,  or  having  a  whim.  CAPRI- 
CIOUS, having  ecmriee, 

Fanei/vl  and  faaUatUad  are  both  em^ 
ployed  for  persons  and  things;  wAtmss- 
eal  and  a^wiooiis  are  mostly  employed 
for  persons,  or  what  is  personal.  Fanei- 
fid  is  said  of  that  which  is  irregular  in 
the  taste  or  judgment ;  fantatHeM  is  said 
of  that  which  violates  all  propriety,  as 
well  as  r^larity:  the  former  may  con- 
sist of  a  simple  deviation  from  rule;  the 
latter  is  something  extravagant.  A  per- 
son  may,  therefore,  sometimes  be  advan- 
tageously/onct/W,  although  he  can  nev- 
er be  fimiaaHeal  but  to  his  (tiscredit 
Lively  minds  will  be  fimeifid  m  the 
choice  of  their  dress,  furniture,  or  equi- 
page :  the  affectation  of  singularity  fre- 
quently renders  people /antosltea/  in  their 
manners  as  well  as  their  dress. 

There  is  something  very  sublime,  though  very 
fano^ful,  in  Plato's  description  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  that,  "troth  is  his  body,  and  Ught  his 
shadow.** 


Methlnks  heroic  poesy,  tUl  now, 

Like  some /antosMc  ihlry-land  did  show. 

COWLR. 

Fandfid  is  said  mostly  in  regard  to 
errors  of  opinion  or  taste;  it  springs 
from  an  aberration  of  the  mind :  toAtm- 
noo/  is  a  species  of  the  Amo/W  in  re- 
gard to  one*s  likes  or  dislikes ;  etgpricUnu 
respects  errors  of  temper,  or  irregular- 
ities  of  feeling.  The  fandfid  does  not 
necessarily  imply  instability ;  but  the  m- 
prieiaui  excludes  the  idea  of  fixedness. 
One  is  fandfid  by  attaching  a  reality 
to  that  which  only  passes  in  one*8  own 
mind ;  one  is  whxnmoad  in  the  inventions 
of  the/on^;  one  is  eapridom  by  acting 
and  judging  without  rule  or  reason  in 
that  which  admits  of  both. 

The  English  are  natnrally/ano0iiL 
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*I1i  this  «n]tod  poirer,  wbote  boslneas  Uet 


Tbli  made  »  wAinuieai  phikMopher 
rorld  A  tab  prelbr. 


Bafora  the  aptdoos  woi 


llaaj  of  the  pretsiMtod  ftiendahlpt  of  joath  are 
fBondad  on  eapHdout  Uktng.  Blaie. 

FANCY,  IMAGINATION. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  oo 
FANCY  (v.  ConeeU  and/afu»/W),  the  dis- 
ttnctioii  between  it  and  IIUOINATION, 
as  operationfl  of  thought,  will  be  obvious. 
J^antjf^  considered  as  a  power,  simply 
brings  the  object  to  the  mind,  or  makes 
it  appear;  but  «na^na/Km,  from  imoffe, 
in  Latin  vnaao^  or  tmitagOy  or  tmitofio,  is 
a  power  which  presents  the  images  or 
likenesses  of  things.  The  /oncy,  there- 
fore, only  employs  itself  about  things 
without  regarding  their  nature ;  but  the 
imagmai^an  aims  at  tracing  a  resem- 
blance, and  getting  a  true  copy.  The 
faneif  consequently  forms  combinations, 
either  real  or  unreal,  as  chance  may  di- 
rect ;  bat  the  knagmis^cn  is  seldomer  led 
astray.  The/oiMy  is  busy  in  dreams,  or 
when  the  mind  is  in  a  disordered  state ; 
but  the  imaginaiimi  is  supposed  to  act 
when  the  intellectual  powers  are  in  full 
play. 

TlierB  waa  a  certain  lady  of  thin  airy  thape, 
who waaTery active  tai this lolemnlty:  hername 
waaJtrndy. 


AaAtMimaqiiUKHonX 

The  iinns  or  thinga  unknown,  the  poet*t  pen 

Tnma  them  to  ih^.  SBAKiPBAas. 

The  fimcjf  is  employed  on  light  and 
triyial  objects,  which  are  present  to  the 
senses ;  the  imaginatiion  soars  above  all 
vulgar  objects,  and  carries  us  from  the 
worid  of  matter  into  the  world  of  spirits, 
from  time  present  to  the  time  to  come. 

Philooophy !  I  lay,  and  caD  it  He : 
For  whaiBoe*er  the  painter's  faney  be, 
It  a  male  Ttrtne  leenu  to  me.  Cowlit. 

Whatever  be  hia  inlifeet,  MUton  noTor  (Uls  to 
fin  the  imoffinaUon.  JoHMaoM. 

A  milliner  or  mantua-maker  may  em- 
ploy her  fcmey  in  the  decorations  of  a 
cap  or  gown ;  but  the  poet's  unaffinaUon 
depicts  everything  grand,  everything  bold, 
and  everything  remote. 

Does  airy  fancy  cheat 

My  mfaid,  well  pleas'd  with  the  deceit  ?  CasBCH. 

There  are  Ibrma  which  naturally  create  respect 

In  tlie  beholders,  and  at  once  injiaroe  and  chasten 

the  ima^naiion,  STasLs. 


Although  Mr.  Addison  has  thought 
proper,  for  his  convenience,  to  use  the 
words  fancjf  and  unoffinaiion  promiscu- 
ously when  writing  on  this  subject,  yet 
the  distinction,  as  above  pointed  out, 
has  been  observed  both  in  familiar  diS' 
course  and  in  writing.  We  say  that  we 
/mcy,  not  that  we  imoffisie,  that  we  see 
or  hear  something ;  the  pleasures  of  the 
imoffinaiiony  not  of  the/ofuy. 

Eager  he  rises,  and  in/aiuw  hears 

The  voice  celesttel  mnimartng  In  his  eara. 

Fori. 
Grief  has  a  natural  eloqoenoe  belonging  to  it, 
and  breaks  oat  in  more  moving  sentiments  than 
can  be  supplied  by  the  finest  imagination. 

AnDiaoH. 
FARE,  PBOYIBION. 

FARE,  from  the  German /o^eii,  to  go 
or  be,  signifies  in  general  the  condition 
or  thing  that  comes  to  one.  PROVI- 
SION, mm  provide^  signifies  the  thing 
provided  for  one. 

These  terms  are  alike  employed  for 
the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  and  may 
either  be  used  in  the  limited  sense  for 
the  food  one  procures,  or  in  general  for 
whatever  necessary  or  conv^ence  is  pro- 
cured :  to  the  term  fare  is  annexed  the 
idea  of  accident ;  provition  includes  that 
of  design :  a  traveller  on  the  Continent 
must  frequently  be  contented  with  hum- 
ble/ore, unless  he  has  the  precaution  oi 
carrying  his  pr&vigiofu  with  him. 

This  night,  at  least,  with  me  ibrget  your  can. 
Chestnuts,  and  curda,  and  cream,  shall  be  your 
fare,  Detdbm. 

The  winged  nation  wanders  through  the  skies. 
And  o*er  the  plains  and  shady  forest  (lies ; 
They  breed,  they  brood,  inatrnct,  and  educate. 
And  make  provMoA  for  the  fotnre  state. 

DaTDBir. 

FARMER,  HUSBANDMAN,  AGRICULT- 
URIST. 

FARMER,  from  the  Saxon /Wm,  food, 
signifies  one  managing  a  firm,  or  cul- 
tivating the  ground  for  a  subsistence: 
HUSBANDMAN  is  one  following  Aim- 
b€tndryy  that  is,  the  tillage  of  land  bj 
manual  labor;  the  farmer,  therefore, 
conducts  the  concern,  and  the  hueband- 
man  labors  under  his  direction :  AGRI- 
CULTURIST, from  the  Latm  offer,  a  field, 
and  coh,  to  till,  signifies  any  one  engaged 
in  the  art  of  cultivation.  The  farmer  is 
always  a  practitioner;  the  agriculturist 
may  be  a  mere  theorist:  the  farmer  folp 
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lowB  husbandry  solely  as  a  means  of 
living :  the  agn^icuUuriii  follows  it  as  a 
science;  the  former  tills  the  land  upon 
given  admitted  principles;  the  latter 
frames  new  principles,  or  alters  those 
that  are  established.  Between  the  farm- 
tr  and  the  agricuUuriMl  there  is  the  same 
difference  as  between  practice  and  theo- 
ry: the  former  may  be  assisted  by  the 
latter,  so  long  as  they  can  go  hand  in 
hand  ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  collision,  the 
farmer  will  be  of  more  service  to  him- 
self and  his  country  than  the  agricultur- 
ist; farming  brings  immediate  profit 
from  personal  service;  agriculture  may 
only  promise  future,  and  consequently 
contingent  advanuges. 

To  check  this  plague,  the  skilftil /arm«r  chaff 
And  bUzing  straw  before  his  orchard  barns. 

Thomson. 
An   Improved   and  improving  agricuUur€^ 
whtoh  implies  a  great  augmentation  of  labor,  has 
not  yet  found  Itself  at  a  stand.  Bdiulb. 

Old  hutibandmen  I  at  Sabinam  know, 
Who,  Ibr  another  year,  dig,  plough,  and  sow. 

Dbnham. 

OF  FASHION,  OF  QUAUTY,  OF  DIS- 
TINCTION. 
These  epithets  are  employed  promis- 
cuously in  colloquial  discourse ;  but  not 
with  strict  propriety :  by  men  of  fatkixm 
are  understood  such  men  as  live,  in  the 
fashionable  world,  and  keep  the  best 
company ;  by  men  of  quality  are  under- 
stood men  of  rank  or  title ;  by  men  of 
diatinction  are  understood  men  of  honor- 
able superiority,  whether  by  wealth,  of- 
fice, or  pre-eminence  in  society.  Gentry 
and  merchants,  though  not  men  of  qua'l- 
ittfy  may,  by  their  mode  of  living,  be  men 
of  fashion;  and  by  the  office  they  hold 
in  the  state,  they  may  likewise  be  men 
of  distinction. 

The  firee  manner  in  which  people  offaAion 
are  discoursed  on  at  such  meeting!}  (of  trades- 
people) is  but  a  Just  reproach  of  their  fUlnres 
In  this  kind  (in  payment).  Steele. 

The  single  dress  of  a  lady  ofquaUty  is  often 
the  product  of  a  hundred  climes.  Addison. 

It  behooves  men  of  diatinction,  with  their 
power  and  example,  to  preside  over  the  public 
diversions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  check  anything 
tliat  tends  to  the  corruption  of  manners. 

Steele. 

FASTIDIOUS,  SQUEAMISH. 

FASTIDIOUS,  in  Latin  faslidiosus, 
{rom   /offtM,   pride,   signifies     proudly 


nice,  not  easily  pleased:  SQUEAMISH, 
changed  from  qualmish  or  weak-8toin< 
ached,  signifies,  in  the  moral  sense,  fool- 
ishly sickly,  easily  disgusted.  A  femali 
is  fastidious  when  she  criticises  the  dress 
or  manners  of  her  rival ;  she  is  sgueam^ 
ish  in  the  choice  of  her  own  dress,  com- 
pany, words,  etc.  Whoever  examines 
his  own  imperfections  will  cease  to  be 
fastidious;  whoever  restrains  humor 
and  caprice  will  cease  to  be  fqueamish. 

The  perception  as  well  as  the  senses  may  be 
improved  to  our  own  disquiet ;  and  we  may  by 
diligent  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  dislike  raise 
in  time  an  artifldal/asMdiott^ncM.     Jobnbok. 

Were  the  fates  more  kind. 
Our  narrow  luxuries  would  soon  grow  stale ; 
Were  these  exhaustless,  nature  would  grow  sick 
And,  cloy'd  with  pleasure,  squeamishly  com- 
plain 
That  all  is  vanity,  and  life  a  dream. 

AKMSmOlfG. 

FATIGUE,  WBARINSSS,  LASSITUDE. 

FATIGUE,  from  the  haXmfatigo,  that 
is,  fatvrn^  abundantly  or  powerfully,  and 
ago^  to  act,  or  agito^  to  agitate,  designates 
an  effect  from  a  powerful  or  stimulating 
cause.  WEARINESS,  from  wary^  a  fre- 
quentative of  irear,  marks  an  effect  from 
a  continued  or  repeated  cause.  LASSI- 
TUDE, from  the  Latin  huKUSy  changed 
from  ixixkiSy  relaxed,  marks  a  state  with- 
out specifying  a  cause. 

Fatigue  is  an  exhaustion  of  the  animal 
or  mental  powers ;  weariness  is  a  wearing 
out  the  strength,  or  breaking  the  spirits ; 
lassitude  is  a  general  relaxation  of  the 
animal  frame:  the  laborer  experiences 
fatigue  from  the  toils  of  the  day;  the 
man  of  business,  who  is  harassed  by  the 
multiplicity  and  complexity  of  his  oon> 
cems,  suffers  fatigue;  and  the  student, 
who  labors  to  fit  himself  for  a  public  ex- 
hibition of  his  acquirements,  is  in  like 
manner  exposed  to  fatigue:  teeariness  at- 
tends the  traveller  who  takes  a  long  or 
pathless  journey ;  toearitiess  is  the  lot  of 
the  petitioner  who  attends  in  the  ante- 
chamber of  a  great  roan ;  the  critic  is 
doomed  to  suffer  weariness^  who  is  obliged 
to  drag  through  the  shallow  but  volumi- 
nous writings  of  a  dull  author.  Lassi- 
tude is  the  consequence  of  a  distempered 
system,  sometimes  brought  on  by  an  ex- 
cess of  fatigue^  sometimes  by  sickness, 
and  frequently  by  the  action  of  the  e^ 
temal  air. 
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One  of  the  amasements  of  idleness  is  retding 
wttboat  th»  fatiffus  of  close  attention. 

JOHNSOV. 

For  want  of  a  process  of  events,  neither  knowl- 
edge nor  elegance  preserve  the  reader  from  1000* 

rinSM.  JOBKSCN. 

The  cattle  in  the  fields  show  evident  symptoms 
otlattUtuU  and  disgust  in  an  unpleasant  season. 

COWPIB. 

FAVORABLE,  PROPITIOUS. 

In  a  former  paragraph  {v.  Auspicious) 
I  have  shown  propitious  to  be  a  species 
of  the  favarable,  namely,  the  favorabie  as 
it  springs  from  the  design  of  an  agent ; 
«^hat  is  propitious^  therefore,  is  always 
favorabUy  but  not  viee  versa :  the  favor- 
able properly  characterizes  both  persons 
and  things ;  the  propitious^  in  the  proper 
sense,  characterizes  the  person  only :  as 
applied  to  persons,  an  equal  may  be  fa- 
vorable; a  superior  only  is  propitious: 
the  one  may  he  favorable  only  in  inclina- 
tion ;  the  latter  is  favorable  also  in  grant- 
ing timely  assistance.  Cato  was  favorct- 
He  to  Pompey ;  the  gods  were  propitious 
to  the  Oreeks :  we  may  all  wish  to  have 
our  friends  favorable  to  our  projects; 
none  but  heathens  expect  to  have  a 
blind  destiny  propitious.  In  the  improp- 
er sense,  propitious  may  be  applied  to 
things  with  a  similar  distinction :  what- 
ever is  well-disposed  to  us,  and  seconds 
our  endeavors,  or  serves  our  purpose, 
is  favorable;  whatever  efficaciously  pro- 
tects us,  speeds  our  exertions,  and  de- 
cides our  success,  is  propUious  to  us :  on 
ordinary  occasions,  a  wind  is  said  to  be 
favorable  which  carries  us  to  the  end  of 
our  voyage ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  propi- 
tious if  the  rapidity  of  our  passage  for- 
wards any  great  purpose  of  our  own. 

Yon  have,  indeed,  every  fawtrable  circum- 
stance fbr  your  advancement  that  can  he  wished. 

MXLMOTB'S  LbtTBBS  OF  CiCEBO. 

Rut  ah !  what  use  of  valor  can  be  made, 
When  Heaven's  propitious  powers  refuse  their 
aid  ?  Drtdkm. 

FEARlfUL,  DREADFUL,  FRIGHTFUL, 
TRXMKNDOUS,  TERRIBLE,  TERRIFIC, 
HORRIBLE,  HORRID. 

FEARFUL  here  signifies  full  of  that 
which  causes  fear  (v.  Alarm) ;  DREAD- 
FUL, full  of  what  causes  dread  {v.  Ap- 
prekension) ;  FRIGHTFUL,  full  of  what 
causes /WjrAif  {v.  Afraid)  or  apprehension; 
TREMENDOUS,  that  which  causes  trem- 


Uing;  TERRIBLE,  or  TERRIFIC,  caus 
ins  terror  {y.  Alarm) ;  HORRIBLE,  01 
HORRID,  causing  horror.  The  applica- 
tion of  these  terms  is  easily  to  be  discov- 
ered  by  these  definitions:  the  first  two 
affect  the  mind  more  than  the  senses; 
all  the  others  affect  the  senses  more  than 
the  mind :  a  contest  is  fearful  when  the 
issue  is  important,  but  the  event  doubt- 
ful ;  the  thought  of  death  is  dreadful  to 
one  who  feels  himself  unprepared.  The 
frightful  is  less  than  the  tremendous  ;  the 
tremendous  than  the  terrible ;  the  terrible 
than  the  horrible:  shrieks  may  hefriglU- 
fvl;  thunder  and  lightning  may  be  tre- 
niiendous;  the  roaring  of  a  lion  is  terri- 
ble; the  glare  of  his  eye  terrific;  the  act- 
ual spectacle  of  killing  is  horrible  or  hor- 
rid. In  their  general  application,  these 
terms  are  often  employeil  promiscuously 
to  characterize  whatever  produces  very 
strong  impressions :  hence  we  may  speak 
of  Afrightfuly  dreadful^  terrible^  or  horrid 
dream ;  OTfrightfuly  dreadful^  or  terrible 
tempest;  dreadfulyterribley or honsideoQ- 
sequences. 

She  wept  the  terrors  of  thefeafful  wave, 
Too  oft,  alas  I  the  wandering  lover's  grave. 

Faloohie. 
And  dar*st  thou  threat  to  snatch  my  prise  away, 
Doe  to  the  deeds  of  many  a  dreadfM  day  ? 

Pops. 
Frightful  convulsions  writb'd  his  tortor'd  limhs. 

FSMTON. 

Oat  of  the  limb  of  the  murdered  monarchy  has 
arisen  a  vast,  tremendous^  unformed  spectre,  in 
a  fisr  more  terrific  guise  than  any  which  ever 
yet  overpowered  the  imagination  of  man. 

BnaKB. 
Deck'd  in  sad  triumph  fbr  the  monmftil  field. 
O'er  her  broad  shoulders  hangs  his  horrid  shield. 

Popa 

FEAST,  BANQUET,  CAROUSAL,  ENTER- 
TAINMENT, TREAT. 

As  FEASTS,  in  the  reli^ous  sense, 
from  festuSy  are  always  days  of  leisure, 
and  frequently  of  public  rejoicing,  this 
word  has  been  applied  to  any  social  meal 
for  the  purposes  of  pleasure :  this  is  the 
idea  common  to  the  signification  of  all 
these  words,  of  which  feast  seems  to  be 
the  most  general ;  and  for  all  of  which  it 
may  frequently  be  substituted,  although 
they  have  each  a  distinct  application: 
feast  conveys  the  idea  merely  of  enjoy- 
ment :  BANQUET  is  a  splendid  feoMty  at- 
tended  with  pomp  and  state ;  it  is  a  term 
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»f  noble  use,  particuUrlj  adapted  to  po- 
etry aod  the  high  style :  CAROUSAL,  in 
French  cctrroutaef  in  Oerman  gerikvmk  or 
rotMcA,  intoxication,  from  rauaehen^  to  in- 
toxicate, is  a  drunken  feoMi:  ENTEBr 
TAINMENT  and  TREAT  convey  the  idea 
of  hoepitality. 

New  purple  hangings  clothe  the  pekoe  wells, 
And  samptaons  /poeto  ere  mode  in  splendid 
hells.  DaiDBH. 

With  hymns  diTine  the  Jojroos  hanmMi  ends, 
The  pMuis  lengthen'd  till  the  son  dcecends. 

Pops. 

This  game,  these  earotieaXs,  Ascanios  taught. 
And,  hoUding  Alha,  to  the  Latins  brought. 

DSTDBH. 

I  could  not  but  smile  at  the  accoont  that  was 
yesterday  given  me  of  a  modest  young  gentle- 
man, who,  being  iuTited  to  an  enMrtoiiMnenl, 
though  he  was  not  used  to  drink,  hed  not  the 
confldenoe  to  reftise  his  glass  in  his  turn. 

Addiboh. 

I  do  not  insist  that  tou  spread  your  table  with 
so  unbounded  a  proftialon  as  to  tarnish  out  a 
splendid  Ireal  with  the  remains. 

Mum  0Tii*s  Lnme  or  Cicsio. 

Feakty  mtertainmerUy  and  treat  are  taken 
in  a  more  extended  sense,  to  express  oth- 
er pleasures  besides  those  of  the  table : 
feaai  retains  its  signification  of  a  vivid 
pleasure,  such  as  voluptuaries  derive  from 
delicious  viands ;  eniertainmtfU  and  treat 
retain  the  idea  of  being  granted  by  way 
of  courtesy :  we  speak  of  a  thing  as  be- 
ing tk/eatt  or  high  delight ;  and  of  a  per- 
son contributing  to  one*s  entertainment^ 
or  giving  one  a  treat.  To  a  benevolent 
mind  the  spectacle  of  an  afficted  man  re- 
lieved and  comforted  is  ti  feast;  to  a  mind 
ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  an 
easy  access  to  a  well-stocked  library  is  a 
continual  feast:  men  of  a  happy  temper 
give  and  receive  entertainment  with  equal 
facility ;  they  afford  entertainment  to  their 
guests  by  the  easy  cheerfulness  which 
they  impart  to  everything  around  them ; 
they  in  like  manner  derive  entertainment 
from  everythmg  they  see,  or  hear,  or  ob- 
serve :  a  treat  is  given  or  received  only 
on  particular  occasions ;  it  depends  on 
the  relative  circumstances  and  tastes  of 
the  giver  and  receiver ;  to  one  of  a  mu- 
sical turn  one  may  give  a  treat  by  invit- 
ing him  to  a  musical  party ;  and  to  one 
of  an  intelligent  turn  it  will  be  equally  a 
treat  to  be  of  the  party  which  consists  of 
the  enlightened  and  conversable. 


Beattie  is  the  only  author  I  know  whoee  crit- 
ical and  philosopbical  researches  are  diyereifled 
and  embeUtohed  by  a  poetical  imagination,  that 
makes  even  the  driest  subject  and  the  leanest  a 
feoMt  tor  an  epicure  in  books.  Cowphl 

Let  us  consider  to  whom  we  an  indebted  far 
all  these  mUertatHmentt  of  sense.       AnDnoH 
Sing  my  praise  in  strain  sublime, 
TV-eat  not  me  with  dogg*rel  rhyme.  Swik 

FEAST,  FESTTVAL,  HOLIDAT. 

FEAST,  in  Latin  fettym^  or  feitua, 
changed  most  probably  from  fena  and 
fericBy  which  latter,  in  all  probability, 
comes  from  the  Greek  upaiy  sacred,  be- 
cause these  days  were  kept  sacred  or  va- 
cant from  all  secular  labor:  FESTIVAL 
and  HOLIDAT,  as  the  words  themselves 
denote,  have  precisely  the  same  meaning 
in  their  original  sense,  with  this  differ- 
ence,  that  the  former  derives  its  origin 
from  heathenish  superstition,  the  latter 
owes  its  rise  to  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  its  reformed  state. 

A  feastj  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the 
word,  is  applied  to  every  day  which  is 
regarded  as  sacred,  and  observed  with 
particular  solemnity,  except  Sundays ;  a 
holydai/y  or,  according  to  its  modem  or- 
tbography,  a  holidajf,  is  simply  a  day  on 
which  oitlinary  business  is  suspended: 
among  the  Roman  Catholics,  there  are 
many  days  which  are  kept  holy,  and  conse- 
quently by  them  denominated/wife,  which 
in  the  English  reformed  church  are  only 
observed  as  holidays^  or  days  of  exemp- 
tion from  public  business;  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  the  saints*  days,  on  which  the 
public  offices  are  shut :  on  the  other  hand, 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide  are 
regarded  in  both  churches  more  as/iMsCi 
than  as  holidays.  There  are,  therefore, 
many  feaata  where  there  are  no  hoUdaye^ 
and  many  hoUdaya  where  there  are  no 
feaaU, 

First,  I  proTide  myself  a  nimble  thing. 

To  be  my  pege,  a  varlet  of  crafts ; 

Next,  two  new  suits  (w/eaete  and  gala-daya. 

CUMBKBLAMD. 

It  happened  on  a  summer's  hoUday^ 
That  to  tiw  green-wood  shade  he  took  his  way. 

Dbvdbh. 

A/eoMt  is  altogether  sacred ;  a  holiday 
has  frequenlHy  nothing  sacred  in  it,  not 
even  in  its  cause;  it  may  be  a  simple, 
ordinary  transaction,  the  act  of  an  indi- 
vidual :  a  fettival  has  always  either  a  sa- 
cred or  a  serious  object.    Ji/eatt  is  kepi 
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by  religious  worship;  a  holiday  is  kept  by 
idleness;  tLfttHvai'ia  kept  by  mirth  and 
festivity :  some  feaata  are  fetHvaU^  as  in 
the  case  of  the  carnival  at  Rome ;  some 
fmtivalB  are  holidays^  as  in  the  case  of 
weddings  and  pablic  thanksgivings. 

Many  worthy  peraons  urged  how  great  tbe  bar- 
mooy  was  betw;peii  the  holiday  and  their  attrl- 
botee  (if  I  may  call  them  so),  and  what  a  confti- 
sion  would  follow  If  Michaelmas-day,  for  instance, 
was  not  to  be  celebrated  when  stabble-geese  are 
in  their  highest  perftctkm.  Wauolb. 

In  BO  enlightened  an  age  as  the  present,  I  shall 
perhaps  be  ridicnled  if  I  hint,  as  my  opinion,  that 
the  otMenmtion  of  certain  fuUvaU  is  sonaethlng 
more  than  a  mere  political  instltntlon. 

Wauou. 

TO  FKELy  BE  SENSIBLE,  CONSCIOUS. 

From  the  simple  idea  of  a  sense,  the 
word  FEEL  has  acquired  the  most  exten- 
sive signification  and  application  in  our 
language,  and  may  be  employed  indiffer- 
ently for  all  the  other  terms,  but  not  in 
all  cases :  to  fed  is  said  of  the  whole 
frame,  inwardly  and  outwardly;  it  is  the 
accompaniment  of  existence :  to  BE  SEN- 
SIBLE, from  the  Latin  tentio^  is  said  only 
of  the  senses.  It  is  the  property  of  aU 
living  creatures  to  fed  pleasure  and  pain 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree :  those  creat- 
ures which  have  not  the  sense  of  hearing 
will  not  he  sensible  of  sounds.  In  the  mor- 
al application,  to  fed  is  peculiarly  the 
Eroperty  or  act  of  the  heart ;  to  be  eensi- 
k  is  that  of  the  understanding :  an  m- 
genuous  mind  /00b  pain  when  it  is  aensihle 
of  having  committed  an  error:  one  may, 
however, /M  as  well  as  he  sensible  by 
means  of  the  understanding:  a  person 
feds  the  value  of  anotheWs  service;  is 
sensible  of  his  kindness :  one  feels  or  is 
sensible  of  what  passes  outwardly ;  one  is 
CONSCIOUS  only  of  what  passes  inward- 
ly, from  eon  or  cum  and  scio^  to  know  to 
oue's  self :  we  fed  the  force  of  another's 
remark ;  we  are  sensible  of  the  evil  which 
must  spring  from  the  practice  of  vice ;  we 
are  conscious  of  having  fallen  short  of  our 
duty. 

The  devont  man  does  not  only  believe,  but  feels 
there  b  a  Deity.  Addisom. 

There  is,  doubtless,  a  faculty  in  spirits  by  which 
they  apprehend  one  another,  as  our  senses  do  ma- 
terial ottfeets ;  and  there  is  no  question  but  our 
souls,  when  they  are  disembodied,  will,  by  this 
foeulty,  be  always  sensible  of  the  Divine  pres- 

ADDisoir. 


A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  man  design'd : 
OonsoUms  of  thought,  of  more  capacious  breas^ 
For  empire  form'd  and  fit  to  rule  the  rest. 

DavDnc, 

FEELING,  SENSE,  SENSATION. 

FEELING,  in  Saxon /ekn,  low  German 
foden,  Dutch  wden^  and  SENSE  (v.  71i 
fed),  are  taken  in  a  general  or  particular 
sense:  SENSATION  is  taken  only  in  a 
particular  sense.  Fedmg  and  senas  are 
either  physical  or  moral  properties ;  sen- 
saiitm  is  a  particular  act  of  physical  or 
moral  feeling. 

Feding,  physically  eonsidered,  is  but  a 
mode  of  sense;  anatomists  reckon  five 
senses,  of  which  feding  is  one :  sense  is  the 
abstract  faculty  of  perceiving  through  the 
medium  of  the  sense,  as  to  be  deprived 
of  sense  when  stunned  by  a  blow ;  to  be 
without  sense  when  divested  of  the  ordi- 
nary faculties.  As  all  creatures  which 
have  life  hMvefedinff,  the  expression  creat- 
ures without /ee/tfi^,  may  be  applied  to  in- 
animate objects ;  but  in  general  the  term 
feding  is  taken  for  the  sense  otfeding. 

Is  this  a  dagger,  which  I  see  before  me. 

The  handle  toward  my  hand  ?  come  let  me  clutch 

thee^ 
I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  still. 
Art  thou  not,  fotal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling  as  to  sight  ?  Shabstbaix. 

In  distances  of  things,  thetar  shapes,  and  sise. 
Our  reason  Judges  better  than  our  eyes ; 
Declares  not  this  the  soul's  pre-eminence, 
Superior  to,  and  qoite  distinct  Orom  sense  t 


Feding,  in  its  limited  acceptation,  is  ei- 
ther a  state  otfeding  or  an  act  otfeding: 
sense  is  a  mode  of  sense,  t.  e.,  a  mode  of 
perceiving  through  the  medium  of  any 
particular  organ  of  sense,  or  a  state  of 
perceiving  particular  objects.  In  this  ac- 
ceptation feding  is  applied  to  moral  as 
well  as  physical  objects,  sense  to  intellect- 
ual as  well  as  sensible  objects:  feding 
has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  sense  in  the 
understanding;  feding  is  transitory  and 
fluctuating,  sense  is  permanent  and  r^- 
lar.  There  are  fedings  of  love,  chanty, 
compassion,  etc. ;  there  is  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice, rectitude,  propriety,  etc. 

Their  king,  out  of  a  princely /s^n^,  was  spar- 
ing and  compassionate  toward  his  subjects. 

Baook. 
This  Basilius,  having  the  quick  sense  of  a  lov- 
er, took,  as  though  his  mistress  had  given  him,  a 
/eprehanakm.  Sown. 
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As  the  senfUiofi  denotes  a  particular 
act  oifedinff,  it  differs  fvom  feeling  only 
in  application :  the  term  feeling  is  most 
adapted  to  ordinary  discourse  on  familiar 
matters ;  senBoiion  to  the  mve  and  scien- 
tific style :  a  child  may  talk  of  an  unpleas- 
ant  or  pleasant  feeling^  a  feding  of  cold 
or  hunger;  the  professional  man  talks  of 
the  senMtion  of  giddiness,  a  gnawing  8eti- 
aoHon^  and  the  like. 

Thoso  ideas  to  which  any  agreeable  Mnsatiott, 
iB  annexed  are  easily  excited,  as  leaving  behind 
them  the  most  strong  and  pennanent  Impressions. 

SOXSRVILLK. 

FBEUNG,  SENSIBILITY,  SU8CKPTI- 
BIUTY. 

FEELING,  in  the  present  case,  is  taken 
for  a  positive  characteristic,  namely,  the 
property  of  feeling  (v.  To  fed)  in  a  strong 
degree;  in  this  sense /ce/in^ expresses  ei- 
ther a  particular  act,  or  a  habitual  prop- 
erty of  the  mind.  SENSIBILITY  is  al- 
ways taken  in  the  sense  of  a  habit.  Traits 
oi  feeling  in  young  people  are  happy  omens 
in  the  estimation  of  the  preceptor :  an  ex- 
quisite aenmbUiiy  is  not  a  desirable  gift ; 
it  creates  an  infinite  disproportion  of  pain. 
Feeling  and  setutibUity  are  here  taken  as 
moral  properties,  which  are  awakened  as 
much  by  the  operations  of  the  mind  with- 
in itself  as  by  external  objects ;  SUSCEP- 
TIBILITY, from  the  Latin  guacipio,  to  take 
or  receive,  designates  that  property  of  the 
body  or  the  mind  which  consists  in  being 
ready  to  take  an  affection  from  external 
objects;  hence  we  speak  of  a  person's 
nuKepaiilUg  to  take  cold,  or  his  macepti^ 
hility  to  be  affected  with  grief,  joy,  or  any 
other  passion :  if  an  excess  of  newtilnlity 
be  an  evil,  an  excess  of  rmceptibility  is  a 
still  greater  evil ;  it  makes  us  slaves  to 
every  circumstance,  however  trivial,  which 
comes  under  our  notice. 

Gentleness  is  native/««/tn{;r{mprovedby  prin- 
tiple.  Blaie. 

By  long  habit  in  carrying  a  burden  we  lose  in 
great  part  our  aenHHlity  of  its  weight. 

Johnson. 

It  pleases  me  to  think  that  it  was  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  gratitude  in  me  that  ray  mind  was  auscep- 
tihle  of  such  generous  transport  (in  my  dreams) 
when  I  thought  myself  repaying  the  kindness  of 
my  friend.  Bteon. 

TO  FEIGN,  PRETEND. 
FEIGN,  in  Latin  Jingo  or  fgo^  comes 
from  the  Greek  wnyw,  to  fix  or  stamp. 


PRETEND,  in  Latin  preetendo,  signifiei 
properly  to  stretch  before,  that  is,  to  put 
on  the  outside. 

These  words  may  be  used  either  for  do* 
ing  or  saying ;  they  are  both  opposed  to 
what  is  true,  but  they  differ  from  the  mo- 
tives of  the  agent :  to  feign  is  taken  ei- 
ther in  a  bad  or  an  indifferent  sense ;  to 
pretend  always  in  a  bad  sense :  onefeigru 
in  order  to  gain  some  future  end ;  a  per- 
son feigns  sickness  in  order  to  be  excused 
from  paying  a  disagreeable  visit :  one  pre- 
tends in  order  to  serve  a  present  purpose ; 
a  child  pretends  to  have  lost  his  book  who 
wishes  to  excuse  himself  for  bis  idleness. 
To  feign  consists  often  of  a  line  of  con- 
duct ;  to  pretend  consists  mostly  of  words, 
sometimes  coupled  with  assumed  looks 
and  manners :  Ulysses  feigned  madness 
in  order  to  escape  from  going  to  the  Ti*o- 
jan  war :  according  to  Virgil,  the  Grecian 
Sinon  pretended  to  be  a  deserter  come  over 
to  the  Trojan  camp. 

To  win  me  from  his  tender  arms, 

Unnumber'd  suitors  i;ame, 
Who  pi-ais'd  me  for  imputed  cliarms, 
And  felt  m  feigned  a  flame.  GoLMyrriL 

An  aflfectcd  delicacy  is  the  common  Improve- 
ment in  those  who  pretend  to  be  refined  above 
others.  Stbklb. 

In  matters  of  speculation,  to  feign  is 
to  invent  by  force  of  the  imagination ;  to 
pretend  is  to  set  up  by  force  of  self- coil 
ceit  or  false  opinion :  it  is  fdgned  by  thi^ 
poets  that  Orpheus  went  down  into  hell 
and  brought  back  Eurydice,  his  wife ;  in- 
fidel philosophers  pretend  to  account  for 
the  most  mysterious  things  in  nature  upon 
natural,  or,  as  they  please  to  term  it,  ra- 
tional principles. 

In  the  dark  recesses  of  antiquity  a  great  poet 
may  and  ought  to  feign  such  things  as  be  not 
then,  if  they  can  be  brought  to  embellish  that 
subject  which  he  treats.  Dbtdbn. 

The  Hans  towns  not  only  complained,  hat  clam- 
ored loudly  for  breach  of  their  ancient  privileges 
conflnned  unto  them  time  out  of  mind,  by  thir- 
teen successive  kings  of  England,  which  they  pre- 
tetided  to  have  purchased  with  their  money. 

Howell. 

TO  FELICITATE,  CONGRATULATE. 

FELICITATE,  from  the  Latin. /^/tx, 
happy,  signifies  to  make  happy,  and  is 
applicable  only  to  ourselves ;  CONGRAT- 
ULATE, from  gratv*^  pleasant  or  agreea- 
ble, is  to  make  agreeable,  and  is  applica- 
ble either  to  ourselves  or  others:  we/» 
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tieUate  oarselves  on  kaving  escaped  the 
d&Dger;  we  eonffratulaie  others  on  their 
good-fortune. 

The  utronomen,  tndeed,  expect  her  (night) 
with  ImpttleDce,  and  feHeitaU  themselves  upon 
her  arrival.  Johnson. 

The  fierce  youna  hero  who  had  overcome  the 
Carlatil,  instead  of  being  conffratulated  by  his 
sister  for  his  victory,  was  upbraided  by  her  for 
having  shUn  her  lover.  Addison. 

FELLOWSHIP,  SOCIETY. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  to  de- 
note a  close  intercourse ;  but  FELLOW- 
SHIP is  said  of  men  as  individuals,  SO- 
CIETY o^  them  collectively :  we  should 
be  careful  not  to  hold  fdlomfdp  with  any 
one  of  bad  character,  or  to  join  the  socie- 
ty of  those  who  profess  bad  principles. 

Ill  becomes  it  me 
To  wear  at  once  thy  garter  and  thy  chauis, 
Tlioogh  by  my  former  dignity  I  swear, 
That,  were  I  reinstated  in  my  throne, 
Thus  to  be  Join'd  infeUouHMp  with  thee 
Would  be  the  first  ambition  of  my  soul. 

Gilbert  Wist. 
Unhappy  he!  who  from  the  first  of  Joys, 
JSoeisty,  cot  off.  Is  left  alone, 
Thomson. 


OVCvevy,  VUk  WU,  IB  ICll   MIUU 

Amid  this  world  of  death. 


FEMALE,  FEMININE,  EFFEMINATE. 

FEMALE  is  said  of  the  sex  itself,  and 
FEMININE  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
sex.  J^emale  is  opposed  to  male, /<?mi- 
nine  to  masculine. 

In  the  female  character  we  expect  to 
find  that  which  is  feminine.  The  female 
dress,  manners,  and  habits,  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  all  essayists,  from  the 
time  of  Addison  to  the  present  period. 
The  feminine  is  natural  to  the  female ; 
the  effeminate  is  unnatural  to  the  male. 
A  feminine  air  and  voice,  which  is  truly 
grateful  to  the  observer  in  the  one  sex, 
is  an  odious  mark  of  effeminacy  in  the 
other.  Beauty  and  delicacy  Arefertiinine 
properties ;  robustness  and  vigor  are  mas- 
culine properties ;  the  former,  therefore, 
when  discovered  in  a  man,  entitle  him  to 
the  epithet  of  effeminate. 

Onoe  more  her  haughty  soul  the  tyrant  bends, 
To  prayers  and  mean  submissions  she  descends ; 
"So  female  arts  or  aids  she  left  untried, 
Nor  counsels  unexplor'd,  before  she  died. 

DaVDEN. 

Her  heav'nly  form 
Angelic ;  but  more  soft  waOifemiwine 
Bm  graceAil  innoceno.  Milton. 


Our  martial  anoestors,  like  some  of  their  mod- 
em successors,  had  no  other  amnaement  (bat 
hunting)  to  entertain  their  vacant  hours;  de- 
spising all  arts  as  efeminaU.         Blackstokx. 

FENCE,  GUARD;  SECURITY. 

FENCE,  from  the  Latin  fendo,  to  fend 
or  keep  off,  denotes  that  which  serves  to 
prevent  the  attack  of  an  external  enemy. 
GUARD,  which  is  but  a  variety  of  ward^ 
from  the  Oerman  wahren^  to  see,  and 
toacheny  to  watch,  signifies  that  which 
keeps  from  any  danger.  SECURITY 
implies  that  which  secures  or  prevents 
injury,  mischief,  and  loss.  A  fence^  in 
the  proper  sense,  is  an  inanimate  object ; 
a  guard  is  a  living  agent ;  the  former  is 
of  permanent  utility,  the  latter  acts  to  a 
partial  extent:  in  the  figurative  aeuse 
they  retain  the  same  distinction.  Mod- 
esty is  a  fence  to  a  woman's  virtue ;  the 
love  of  the  subject  is  the  monarch's  great- 
est safeguard.  There  are  prejudices  which 
favor  religion  and  subordination,  and  act 
as  fenca  against  the  introduction  of  li- 
centious principles  into  the  juvenile  or 
unenUghtened  mind;  a  proper  sense  of 
an  overruling  Providence  will  serve  as 
a  guard  to  prevent  the  admission  of  im- 
proper thoughts.  The  guard  only  stands 
at  the  entrance,  to  prevent  the  ingress  of 
evil:  the  security  stops  up  all  the  ave- 
nues, it  locks  up  with  firmness.  A  guard 
serves  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  every- 
thing that  may  have  an  evil  intention  or 
tendency :  the  security  rather  secures  the 
possession  of  what  one  has,  and  prevents 
a  loss.  A  king  has  a  guard  about  his 
person  to  keep  off  all  violence. 

Whatever  disregard  certain  modem  refiners  of 
morality  may  attempt  to  throw  on  all  the  insti- 
tuted means  of  public  religion,  they  must  in  their 
lowest  view  be  considered  as  the  out-guards  and 
fences  of  virtuous  conduct.  Blair. 

Let  the  heart  be  either  wounded  by  sore  dis- 
tress, or  agitated  by  violent  emotions ;  and  you 
shall  presently  see  that  virtue  without  religion  is 
inadequate  to  the  government  of  life.  It  is  des- 
titute of  its  proper  guards  of  its  firmest  sup- 
port, of  its  chief  encouragement  Blaix. 

Goodness  firom  its  own  natnre  hath  this  seou- 
riiy,  that  it  brings  men  under  the  danger  of  no 
law.  Tillotsom. 

FEROCIOUS,  FIERCE,  SAVAGE. 

FEROCIOUS  and  FIERCE  are  both 
derived  from  the  Latin /»*n(Mc,  which  comes 
from /«ra,  a  wild  beast  SAVAGE,  » 
CnieC 
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FeroeUy  marks  the  untamed  charac- 
ter of  a  cruel  disposition :  fierctnmt  has  a 
greater  mixture  of  pride  and  anger  in  it, 
the  word  Jiert  in  French  being  taken  for 
haughtiness:  aawigmmi  marks  a  more 
permanent,  but  not  so  violent  a  senti- 
ment of  either  cruelty  or  anger  as  the 
two  former.  FeroeUjf  and  fiercmen  are 
in  common  applied  to  the  brutes,  to  des- 
ignate their  natural  tempers:  mtntag^  is 
mostly  employed  to  designate  the  natu- 
ral tempers  of  man,  when  uncontrolled 
by  the  force  of  reason  and  a  sense  of 
religion.  Ftroabf  is  the  natural  charac- 
teristic of  wild  b^sts ;  it  is  a  delight  in 
blood  that  needs  no  outward  stimulus  to 
call  it  into  action ;  but  it  displays  itself 
most  strikingly  in  the  moment  when  the 
animal  is  going  to  grasp,  or  when  in  the 
act  of  devouring,  its  prey :  fierceneu  may 
be  provoked  in  many  creatures,  but  it 
does  not  discover  itself  unless  roused  by 
some  circumstance  of  aggravation ;  many 
animals  hecome  fierce  by  being  shut  up 
in  cages,  and  exposed  to  the  view  of  spec- 
tators :  Mmoffenen  is  as  natural  a  temper 
in  the  uncivilized  man  as  ferocity  or  JUree- 
fien  in  the  brute ;  it  does  not  wait  for  an 
enemy  to  attack,  but  is  restless  in  search 
of  some  one  whom  it  may  make  an  ene- 
my, and  have  an  opportunity  of  destroy- 
ing. It  is  an  easy  transition  for  the  sav- 
age to  become  ihe/erocioua  cannibal,  glut- 
ting himself  in  the  blood  of  his  enemies, 
or  the  fierce  antagonist  to  one  who  sets 
himself  up  in  opposition  to  him. 

In  an  extended  application  of  these 
terms,  they  bear  the  same  relation  to 
each  other:  the  countenance  may  be  ei- 
ther ferocious^  fierce,  or  eaoage^  according 
to  circumstances.  A  robber  who  spends 
his  life  in  the  act  of  unlawfully  shedding 
blood  acquires  a  ferocity  of  countenance : 
a  soldier  who  follows  a  predatory  and 
desultory  mode  of  warfare  betrays  the 
licentiousness  of  his  calling,  and  his  un- 
disciplined temper,  in  the/iereimew  of  his 
countenance;  the  tyrant  whose  enjoy- 
ment consists  in  inflicting  misery  on  his 
dependants  or  subjects  evinces  the  mv- 
agenete  of  his  temper  by  the  eauKigt  joy 
with  which  he  witnesses  their  groans  and 
tortures. 

Tbe  ferocioui  chancter  of  Moloch  appears  both 
in  the  battle  and  the  council  with  exact  consist- 
encar.  Johmson. 


The  tempest  falls, 
The  weary  winds  sink,  breathless.     Bat  wiie 

knows 
WhMtJUreer  tempest  jet  may  shake  this  night. 


Nay,  the  dire  monsters  that  infest  the  flood, 
By  natore  dreadfU.  and  athirst  for  blood. 
His  will  can  calm,  tneir  eavoffe  tempers  Mnd, 
And  torn  to  mild  protectors  of  manktaid. 

Touiia. 

FERTILB,  FRUITFUL  PROLIFIC. 

FERTILE,  in  Latin  feriiiis,  from  fero, 
to  bear,  ugnifies  capable  of  bearing  or 
bringing  to  light.  FRUITFUL  signifles 
full  of /rift/,  or  containing  within  itself 
much  fruit.  PROLIFIC  is  compoonded 
of  proiee  and  facio^  to  make  a  progeny. 

Feriiie  expresses  in  its  proper  sepse 
the  faculty  of  sending  forth  from  itself 
that  which  is  not  of  its  own  nature,  and 
is  peculiariy  applicable  to  the  ground 
which  causes  everything  within  itself 
to  grow  up.  Ihtiifvl  expresses  a  state 
containing  or  possessing  abundantly  that 
which  is  of  the  same  nature ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, peculiarly  applicable  to  trees,  plants, 
vegetables,  and  whatever  is  said  to  bear 
fruit  Frvlifie  expresses  the  faculty  of 
generating ;  it  conveys,  therefore,  the  idea 
of  what  is  creative,  and  is  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  animals.  We  may  say  that 
Ihe  ground  is  either  fertile  or  fruHfid^ 
but  not  so  properly  prolific:  we  may 
speak  of  a  female  of  any  species  being 
fruitful  and  prolific,  but  not  fertile;  we 
may  speak  of  nature  as  being  fruitful^ 
but  neither  fertile  nor  prolific.  A  coun- 
try \&  fertile  as  it  respects  the  quality  of 
the  soil ;  it  is  fruitful  as  it  respects  the 
abundance  of  its  produce:  it  is  possible, 
therefore,  for  a  country  to  he  fruitful  by 
the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  which  was 
not  fertUe  by  nature.  An  animal  is  said 
to  be  fruitful  as  it  respects  the  number 
of  young  which  it  has ;  it  is  said  to  be 
prolifie  as  it  respects  its  generative  pow- 
er.  Some  women  are  more  fruitful  than 
others ;  but  there  are  many  animals  more 
prolifie  than  human  creatures. 

Why  shoald  I  mention  those  whose  oocr  soO 
Is  wnder'd/er««  by  the  o'erflowtag  Nile  ? 

Jnnma 

When  first  the  soQ  recelTes  Vtubfrwi^  teti. 
Make  no  delay,  bat  cover  it  with  speed. 

DaTDiii 

And  where  in  pomp  the  sonburned  people  ride 
On  painted  barges  o*er  the  teeming  tide, 
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Which  pouring  down  from  Etbloptan  lands, 
Makes  green  the  loU,  with  slime  and  black  pro- 
1^  sands.  l>miw. 

In  the  figarative  application  they  ad- 
mit of  a  similar  distinction.  A  man  is 
fertile  in  expedients  who  readUy  con- 
triyes  upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion ;  he 
is  fmUful  in  resources  who  has  them 
ready  at  his  hand;  his  brain  is prclife 
if  it  generates  an  abundance  of  new  con- 
ceptions. A  mind  Sa  fertUe  which  has 
powers  that  admit  of  cultivation  ani  ex- 
pansion :  an  imagination  is  fmitful  that 
is  rich  in  stores  of  imagery ;  a  genius  is 
prcUfic  that  is  rich  in  invention.  Fe- 
males are  fetiUe  in  expedients  and  de- 
vices ;  ambition  and  avarice  are  the  most 
fruitful  sources  of  discord  and  misery 
m  public  and  private  life ;  novel-writers 
are  the  most  joro/t/Sc  class  of  authors. 

To  STory  work  Warhnrton  brought  a  memory 
ftiU  fraught,  together  with  a  Cncy  fertiU  of 
eombinations.  Jobmsom. 

The  philosophy  received  firom  the  Greeks  has 
been  fiv/UhA  in  controversies,  bat  barren  of 
works.  Bacow. 

Fuont  of  light  1  all-seebig  son, 
ProMU  beam,  whose  rays  dispense 
The  Tarloas  gifts  of  Providence.  Gat. 

FERVOR,  ARDOR. 

FERVOR,  from  ferveo^  to  boil,  is  not 
so  violent  a  heat  as  ARDOR,  from  ardeo^ 
to  bum.  The  affections  are  properly 
fervent;  the  passions  are  arcfen/;  we  are 
fervent  in  feeling,  and  ardent  in  acting ; 
the  fervw  of  devotion  may  be  rational, 
but  the  cardar  of  zeal  is  mostly  intemper- 
ate. The  first  martyr,  Stephen,  was  fill- 
ed with  a  holy  fervor;  St  Peter,  in  the 
ardor  of  his  zeal,  promised  his  Master  to 
do  more  than  he  was  able  to  perform. 

The  joy  of  the  Lord  is  not  to  be  understood  of 
high  raptures  and  transports  of  religious /Mnw. 

Blaib. 

Do  men  hasten  to  their  devotions  with  that 
€»rdor  that  they  would  to  a  lewd  play  ?   South. 

FESTIVITY,  MIRTH. 

Thsrb  is  commonly  MIRTH  with  FES- 
TIVITY, but  there  may  be  f requentiy 
mirth  without  festivity.  The  festivity 
lies  m  the  outward  circumstances ;  mirth 
in  the  temper  of  the  mind.  Festivity  is 
rather  the  producer  of  mirth  than  the 
mtriA  itself.  Festivity  includes  the  so- 
cial enjoyments  of  eating,  drinking,  dan- 


cing, cards,  and  other  pleasures:  mirtA 
includes  in  it  the  buoyancy  of  spirits 
which  is  engendered  by  a  participation 
in  such  pleasures. 

Pisistratns,  fbaring  that  the  fetUvUy  of  his 
guests  would  be  faitemipted  by  the  misconduct 
of  Thraslppus,  rose  firom  his  seat,  and  entreated 
him  to  stay.  GumnLAMn. 

Low  lies  that  house  when  not-brown  draoghti 

insplr'd, 
Where  graybeard  mirA  and  smiling  toil  retir'd. 
GouMMrriL 

FlCrnON,  FABRICATION,  FALSBHOOD. 
FICTION  is  opposed  to  what  is  real ; 
FABRICATION  and  FALSEHOOD  to 
what  is  true.  Fiction  relates  what  may 
be,  thouffh  not  what  is :  fabrieation  and 
falsehwM  relate  what  is  not  as  what  is, 
and  vice  versa.  Fiction  serves  for  amuse- 
ment and  instruction:  fabrication  and 
falsehood  serve  to  misloMl  and  deceive. 
Fiction  aaid  fabrication  both  require  in- 
vention :  falsehood  consists  of  simple  con- 
tradiction. The  fables  of  iEsop  are^ 
tions  of  the  simplest  kind,  but  yet  such 
as  require  a  peculiarly  lively  fancy  and ' 
inventive  eenius  to  produce :  ihefabtioa- 
tion  of  a  puiy,  as  the  production  of  Shak- 
speare's  pen,  was  once  executed  with  suf- 
ficient skift  to  impose  for  a  time  upon 
the  public  credulity :  a  good  memory  is 
all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  ut- 
tering falsd^oods  that  can  be  easily  con- 
tradicted and  confuted.  In  an  extended 
sense  of  the  word  fteHon,  it  approaches 
still  nearer  to  the  sense  of  fabricate, 
when  said  of  thejidions  of  the  ancients, 
which  were  delivered  as  truth,  although 
admitted  now  to  be  false :  the  motive  of 
the  narrator  is  what  here  constitutes  the 
difference ;  namely,  that  in  the  former 
case  he  believes  what  he  relates  to  be 
true,  in  the  latter  he  knows  it  to  be  false. 
The  heathen  mythology  consists  princi- 
pally of  ihejidions  of  the  poets:  newi|. 
papers  commonly  abound  in  fcdnrication. 

All  that  the  Jews  tell  us  of  their  twofold  Mes- 
siah is  a  mere  fiction,  tnxtaA  without  as  much 
as  a  pretence  to  any  foundation  in  Scripture  ibr 
it.  PainuAUX. 

The  translator  or  fabrieaior  of  Osslan's  poems. 

liASOK. 

When  speech  is  employed  only  as  the  vehicle 
of/alMhood,  every  man  must  disunite  himself 
firom  others.  Johmsok, 

Fabrication  may  sometimes  be  used  in 
a  good  sense :  in  this  case  it  denotes  not 
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the  thing  fabricated^  but  the  act  of  fab- 
rioaiinff. 

With  reason  hu  Shakspeare's  saperiority  been 
asserted  in  tbit/abrioahan  of  his  preternatural 
machines.  Cumberland. 

As  epithets,  fietitious  and  faUe  are 
very  closely  allied ;  for  what  is  fictiiiov* 
is  folfe^  though  all  that  is  false  is  not 
fiiUimt*:  ihejietiiioue  is  that  which  has 
been  feigned,  or  faledy  made  by  some 
one ;  the  faiUe  is  simply  that  which  is 
faite  by  the  nature  of  the  thing;  the^- 
ajtixna  account  is  therefore  the  invention 
of  an  individual,  whose  veracity  is  there- 
by impeached ;  but  there  may  be  many 
faiUe  accounts  unintentionally  ciix^ulated. 

A  man  who  has  taken  his  ideas  of  mankind 
from  study  alone  generally  comes  into  the  world 
with  a  heart  melting  at  every  Jtetitimte  tale  of 
distress.  Goldsmith. 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  trae  religion  has 
and  must  have  so  laiige  a  mixture  of  fear,  and 
tbaX  false  religions  have  nothing  else  but  fear  to 
support  them.  Burks. 

FIGURE,  METAPHOR,  ALLEGORY, 
EMBLEM,  STMBOL,  TTPB. 

FIGURE,  in  Latin  figura^  from  fvngo^ 
to  feign,  signifies  anything  painted  or 
feigned  by  the  mind.  METAPHOR,  in 
Greek  ftera^pcL,  from  fiera^tputt  to  trans- 
fer, signifies  a  transfer  of  one  object  to 
another.  ALLEGORY,  in  Greek  oXXi;- 
yopiflL  from  aXXoc,  another,  and  ayopevto, 
to  relate,  signifies  the  relation  of  some- 
thing under  a  borrowed  term.  EM- 
BLEM, in  Greek  tfifiXrifAa,  from  c/ijSoX- 
Xbi,  to  impress,  signifies  the  thing  stamp- 
ed on  as  a  mark.  SYMBOL,  from  the 
Greek  <ni/i/3aXXitf,  to  consider  attentively, 
signifies  the  thing  cast  or  conceived  in 
the  mind,  from  its  analogy  to  represent 
something  else.  TYPE,  in  Greek  ruTroc, 
from  rvTrrw,  to  strike  or  stamp,  signifies 
an  image  of  something  that  is  stamped 
on  something  else. 

Likeness  between  two  objects,  by 
which  one  is  made  to  represent  the  oth- 
er, is  the  common  idea  in  the  significa- 
tion of  these  terms.  Figure  is  the  most 
general  of  these  terms,  comprehending 
everything  which  w  figured  by  means  of 
the  imagination ;  the  rest  are  but  modes 
of  Xhefyure.  "IYiq  figure  consists  either 
in  woi^is  or  in  things  generally :  we  may 
have  a  figure  in  expression,  a  figure  on 
paper,  ^figure  on  wood  or  stone,  and  the 


like.  It  is  the  bttsiness  of  the  imagina* 
tion  to  ^n^mfigyree  out  of  anything ;  the 
metaphor  and  aUegory  consist  of  a  repre- 
sentation by  means  of  words  only :  the 
figure^  in  this  case,  is  any  representation 
which  the  mind  makes  to  itself  of  a 
resemblance  between  objects,  which  is 
properly  9^  figure  of  thought,  which  when 
clothed  in  words  is  a  figure  of  speech : 
the  metaphor  is  9^  figure  of  speech  of  the 
simplest  kind,  by  which  a  word  acquires 
other  meanings  besides  that  which  is 
originally  affixed  to  it ;  as  when  the  term 
head,  which  properly  signifies  a  pa«-t  of 
the  body,  is  applied  to  the  leader  of  an 
army.  The  allegory  is  a  continued  ragt- 
aphor^  where  attributes,  modes,  and  ac- 
tions are  applied  to  the  objects  thus^. 
ured^  as  in  the  aUegory  of  sin  and  death 
in  Milton. 

The  spring  bears  the  same  ,/t(rur0  among  tho 
seasons  of  the  year,  that  the  morning  does  among 
the  divisions  of  the  day,  or  youth  among  the 
stages  of  life.  Addison. 

No  man  had  a  happier  manner  of  ezinnessing 
the  affections  of  one  sense  by  metaphors  taken 
firom  another  than  Milton.  Burks. 

Virgil  has  ca.st  the  whole  system  of  Platonic 
philosophy,  so  far  as  regards  the  soul  of  man, 
into  beautiful  allegories.  Addison. 

The  emblem  is  that  sort  oi  figrtre  of 
thought  by  which  we  make  corporeal  ob- 
jects to  stand  for  moral  properties ;  thus 
the  dove  is  represented  as  the  emblem  of 
meekness,  or  the  beehive  is  made  the  em- 
blem of  industry :  the  symbol  is  that  spe- 
cies of  emblem  which  is  converted  into  a 
constituted  sign  among  men;  thus  the 
olive  and  laurel  are  the  symbols  of  peace, 
and  have  been  recognized  as  such  among 
barbarous  as  well  as  enlightened  nations. 
The  type  is  that  species  of  emblem  by 
which  one  object  is  made  to  represent 
another  mystically ;  it  is,  therefore,  only 
employed  in  religious  matters,  particular- 
ly in  relation  to  the  coming,  the  office^ 
and  the  death  of  our  Saviour;  in  this 
manner  the  offering  of  Isaac  is  consider- 
ed as  a  type  of  our  Saviours  offering 
himself  as  an  atoning  sacrifice. 

The  stork's  the  emblem  of  true  piety. 

Beaumont. 

I  need  not  mention  the  Justness  of  thought 
which  is  observed  in  the  generation  of  these 
symholieal  persons  (in  Milton's  aUegory  of  sta 
and  death).  Addison 

All  the  remarkable  events  under  the  law  wera 
types  of  Christ,  9iiAia- 
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FINAL)  CONCLUSIVE. 

VIXALf  in  French  /fno/,  Latin  finalut^ 
from  finia^  the  end,  signifies  having  an 
end.  CONCLUSIVE  (v.  Condurive)  sig- 
nifies  shutting  up,  or  coming  to  a  conclu- 
sion. 

Jh%nal  designates  simply  the  circum- 
stance of  being  the  last;  eondunve  the 
mode  of  finishing  or  coming  to  the  last : 
a  determination  is  final  which  is  to  be 
succeeded  by  no  other ;  a  reasoning  is  con^ 
dvnue  that  puts  a  stop  to  farther  ques- 
tion. The  final  is  arbitrary ;  it  depends 
upon  the  will  to  make  it  so  or  not:  the 
conehmve  is  relative ;  it  depends  upon  the 
circumstaaces  and  the  understanding :  a 
person  gives  ti  fined  answer  at  option; 
but  in  order  to  make  an  answer  eoncitt- 
mve  it  must  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

Neither  with  as  in  England  hath  there  been 
(till  very  lately)  nnyjlnal  deterraiaatton  upon 
the  right  of  anthorB  at  the  common-law. 

Blackbtdxk. 

I  hardly  think  the  example  of  Abraham's  com- 
plaining, that  anless  he  had  some  children  of  his 
body,  his  steward,  Eliezer  of  Damascus,  would 
be  his  heir,  is  quite  conclusive  to  show  that  he 
made  him  so  by  will.  BLAcavroNS. 

TO  FIND)  FIND  OUT,  DI8COVBR,  ESPY, 
DESCRY. 

FIND,  in  German  finden,  etc.,  is  most 
probably  connected  with  the  Latin  venix)^ 
signifying  to  come  in  the  way.  DISCOV- 
ER,  V.  To  detect.  ESPY,  in  French  emier, 
comes  from  the  Latin  espkioy  signifying 
to  see  a  thing  out,  or  in  distinction  from 
others.  DESCRY,  from  the  Latin  <f»- 
eemOf  signifies  to  distinguish  a  thing  from 
others. 

To  find  signifies  simply  to  come  within 
sight  of  a  thing,  which  is  the  general  idea 
attached  to  all  these  terms:  they  vary, 
however,  either  in  the  mode  of  the  action 
or  in  the  object.  What  we  find  may  be- 
come visible  to  us  by  accident,  but  what 
we  find  mU  is  the  result  of  an  effort.  We 
may  find  anything*  as  we  pass  along  in 
the  streets ;  but  we  find  out  mistakes  in 
an  account  by  carefully  going  over  it,  or 
we  find  out  the  difficulties  which  we  moot 
with  in  learning,  by  redoubling  our  dili- 
gence. What  is  found  may  have  been 
lost  to  ourselves,  but  visible  to  others. 
What  is  ducottered  is  always  remote  and 
Wiknown,  and  when  discovered  is  some- 


thing new.  A  piece  of  money  may  ba 
found  lying  on  the  ground ;  but  a  mine 
IS  di8covered  underground.  When  Cap- 
tain Cook  diarovered  the  islands  in  the 
South  Sea,  many  plants  and  animals  were 
found.  What  is  not  diaeoverable  may  be 
presumed  not  to  exist ;  but  that  which  is 
found  may  be  only  what  has  been  lost 
What  has  once  been  discovered  cannot  be 
diaeovered  again ;  but  what  is  found  may 
be  many  times  found.  Find  out  and  dU- 
cover  differ  principally  in  the  application ; 
the  former  being  applied  to  familiar,  and 
the  latter  to  scientific  objects:  scholars 
find  out  what  they  have  to  learn ;  men  of 
research  discover  what  escapes  the  notice 
of  others. 

Hejfufls  the  fraud,  and  with  a  smile  demands, 
On  what  design  the  boy  had  bound  his  hands. 

Drtdew. 

Socrates,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Cretan 
institutions,  set  his  excellent  wit  Uijlnd  out  some 
good  cause  and  use  of  tills  evil  inclination  (the 
love  of  boys).  Walsh. 

Canning  is  a  kind  of  shortsightedness  that  dis- 
cov&r$  the  minutest  objects  which  are  near  at 
hand,  but  is  not  able  to  discern  things  at  a  dis- 
tance. Addison. 

To  espy  is  a  species  of  finding  out^ 
namely,  to  find  out  what  is  very  secluded 
or  retired ;  and  descry  is  a  species  of  dis- 
covering^  or  observing  at  a  distance,  or 
among  a  number  of  objects.  An  astron- 
omer  discovers  fresh  stars  or  planets ;  he 
fifub  out  those  on  particular  occasions 
which  have  been  already  discovered.  A 
person  finds  out  by  continued  inquiry  any 
place  to  which  he  had  been  wrong  direct- 
ed: he*  espies  an  object  which  lies  con- 
cealed in  a  comer  or  secret  place;  he 
descries  a  horseman  coming  down  a  hill. 
Find  and  discover  may  be  employed  with 
regard  to  objects,  either  of  a  corporeal 
or  intellectual  kind ;  espy  and  descry  only 
with  regard  to  sensible  objects  of  corpo- 
real vision :  fitid,  either  for  those  that  are 
external  or  internal ;  discover^  only  for 
those  that  are  external.  The  distinction 
between  them  is  the  same  as  before ;  we 
find  by  simple  inquiry ;  we  discover  by  re- 
fiection  and  study:  we  find  or  find  out  the 
motives  which  influence  a  person's  con- 
duct;  we  discover  the  reasons  or  causes 
of  things :  the  finding  serves  the  particu- 
lar purpoHe  of  the  findei* ;  the  discovery 
serves  the  purpose  of  science,  by  adding 
to  the  stock  of  general  knowledge. 
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Wbea  H  if  mM  taste  eunot  be  difpated,  it  oui 
mly  mean  that  no  one  can  atrlcUy  lay  what  pleas- 
are  or  pain  some  particular  men  may  ^nd  from 
tlw  taste  of  some  particular  thing.  Buekb. 


Aristotle  had  reason  to  say  that  Homer  was 

(Tords. 

POPB. 


the  only  poet  who  had 


1  to  saT 
found  i 


oui  llTittg  words. 


He  wished  to-day  our  enterprise  might  thrive ; 
I  fbar  our  purpose  is  dUeov&red.    Shakspkabb. 
There  Agamemnon,  Priam  here  he  spiet. 
And  fierce  Achilles,  who  both  kings  defies. 

Dbtdbh. 
Through  this  we  pass,  and  mount  the  tower  from 

whence. 
With  unavailing  arms,  the  Trojans  make  defence ; 
From  this  the  trembling  king  had  oft  ds9orisd 
The  Grecian  camp,  and  saw  their  nary  ride. 

Dbtdbb. 

Wh&ijind  is  used  as  a  purely  intellect- 
ubI  operation,  it  admits  of  a  new  view, 
in  relation  both  to  dueover  and  to  invent, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  article. 

TO  FIND,  FIND  OUT,  DISCOVER,  IN- 
VENT. 

To  FIND  or  FIND  OUT  {v.  To  find) 
Is  said  of  things  which  do  not  exist  in 
the  forms  in  which  a  person  fi»^  ihem : 
to  DISCOVER  (v.  To  diicover)  is  said  of 
that  which  exists  in  an  entire  state :  IN- 
VENT, from  tnvenio,  signifying  literally 
to  come  at,  is  said  of  that  which  is  new 
made  or  modelled.  The  merit  ot  finding 
or  vwmUinff  consists  in  newly  applying  or 
modifying  the  materials,  which  exist  sep- 
arately ;  the  merit  of  diteovering  consists 
in  remoYing  the  obstacles  which  prevent 
us  from  knowing  the  real  nature  of  the 
thing:  imagination  and  industry  are  req- 
uisite for  finding  or  invenUng;  acuteness 
and  penetration  for  dtaooverittg,  i^hid  is 
applicable  to  the  operative  arts ;  invent  to 
the  mechanical ;  diaeover  to  the  specula- 
tive.  We  speak  of  finding  modes  for  per- 
forming actions  and  effecting  purposes ; 
of  inventing  machines,  instruments,  and 
Tarious  matters  of  use  or  elegance;  of 
diaeovering  the  operations  and  laws  of 
nature.  Many  fruitless  attempts  have 
been  made  to  find  the  longitude :  men 
have  not  been  so  unsuccessful  in  finding 
9ut  rarious  arts,  for  communicating  thm 
thoughts,  commemorating  the  exploits  of 
their  nations,  and  supplying  themseWes 
with  luxuries.  Hanrey  discovered  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood :  the  geometrician 
findt  by  reasoning  the  solution  of  any 
problem;  or  by  investigating,  he  fimh 
9ut  a  clearer  method  of  solving  the  same 


problems ;  or  he  invente  an  instrument  b) 
which  the  proof  can  be  deduced  from  oo 
ular  demonstration. 

Long  practice  has  a  sure  improyement/ouiwl. 
With  kindled  fires  to  bum  the  barren  ground. 

Dbtobm. 

Since  the  harmonic  principles  were  diecovers 

sd,  music  has  been  a  great  independent  science. 

Sbwabd 
The  sire  of  gods  and  men,  with  hard  decrees, 
Forbids  our  plenty  to  be  bought  with  ease  ■; 
Himself  indented  first  the  shining  share, 
And  whetted  human  industry  by  care. 

Dbtdbk 

TO  FIND  FAULT  WITH,  BLAMB,  OB- 
JECT TO. 

All  these  terms  denote  not  sunply 
feeling,  but  also  expressing  dissatisfac* 
tion  with  some  person  or  thing.  To 
FIND  FAULT  WITH  signifies  here  to 
point  out  a  /otiA,  either  in  some  person 
or  thing ;  to  BLAME  is  said  only  of  the 
person;  OBJECT  is  applied  to  the  thing 
only :  mefindfayii  with  a  person  for  his 
behavior ;  we  find  fault  with  our  seat, 
our.  conveyance,  and  the  like ;  we  blame 
a  person  for  his  temerity  or  his  improvi- 
dence ;  we  object  to  a  measure  that  is  pro- 
posed. Vfefind/auU  toith  or  l>lame  that 
which  has  been  done ;  we  object  to  that 
which  has  been  or  is  to  be  done.  Find- 
ing fault  is  a  familiar  action  applied  to 
matters  of  personal  convenience  or  taste; 
blame  and  object  to,  particularly  the  Utter, 
are  applied  to  serious  objects.  Jflnding 
fault  is  often  the  fruit  of  a  discontented 
temper;  there  are  some  whom  nothing 
will  please,  and  who  are  ever  ready  to 
find  fault  with  whatever  comes  in  their 
way :  hlame  is  a  matter  of  discretion ;  we 
bUane  frequently  in  order  to  correct :  ob- 
jecting to  is  an  affair  either  of  caprice 
or  discretion ;  some  capriciously  object  to 
that  which  is  proposed  to  them  merely 
from  a  spirit  of  opposition ;  others  object 
to  a  thing  from  substantial  reasons. 

Tragl-comedy  you  have  yourself /immf  fanH 
wUk  very  Justly.  *  Budobll. 

It  Is  a  most  certain  rule  in  reason  and  moral 
phUoaophy.  that  where  there  is  no  choice  there 
can  be  no  otams.  Soittil 

Hen  In  all  deliberations  find  ease  to  be  of  the 
negaUve  side,  to  oltjeot  and  foretell  difllculties. 

Bacon. 

FINK,  DKLICATR,  NICK. 

It  is  remarkable  of  the  word  FINE  (t>. 
Beautifid)  that  it  is  equally  applicable  to 
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terge  and  sinaU  objects :  DELICATE,  in 
Latin  deUeaiua^  from  deikuB,  delights,  and 
ddicio^  to  allure,  is  applied  only  to  small 
objects.  Jf^inSy  in  the  natural  sense,  de- 
notes smallneas  in  general  Ddioaie  de- 
notes a  degree  oifinenieta  that  is  agreea- 
ble to  the  taste.  Thread  is  said  to  be 
fuuy  as  opposed  to  the  coarse  and  thick ; 
silk  is  said  to  be  deHeate^  when  to  fineness 
of  texture  it  adds  softness.  The  texture 
of  a  spider's  web  is  remarkable  for  its 
finenen ;  that  of  the  ermine's  fur  is  re- 
markable for  its  ddieaey.  In  writing,  all 
ap<etrokes  must  be,/Sne/  but  in  superior 
writuig  they  will  be  dle^iea<e^/iM.  When 
applied  to  colors,  ih'^fine  is  coupled  with 
the  bold  and  strong ;  deUeaU  with  what 
is  faint,  soft,  and  fair:  black  and  red 
may  be  fine  colors  ;  white  and  pink  ddu 
eate  colors.  The  tulip  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  finest  flowers ;  the  white  moss-rose  is 
a  diieaU  flower.  A  fine  painter  delineates 
with  boldness ;  but  the  artist  who  has  a 
ddieaie  taste  throws  delieaie  touches  into 
the  grandest  delineations. 

Everything  that  resnlts  from  natnre  atone  Uei 
oat  of  the  province  of  inatmction ;  and  no  roles 
that  I  know  of  will  lenre  to  give  a  Jine  Ibrm,  a 
jfiM  voice,  or  even  thoae  jIim  feelinga,  which  are 
among  the  flrat  properties  of  an  actor. 

CUMBBaLAlTD. 

Under  this  head  of  elegance  I  reckon  those 
delieaU  and  regnlar  works  of  art,  as  elegant 
baildings  or  pieces  of  Aimitnre.  Bumkb. 

In  their  moral  application  these  terms 
admit  of  the  same  distinction :  the  fine 
approaches  either  to  the  strong  or  to  the 
weak ;  the  delieaie  is  a  high  degree  of 
the  fine;  as  hihe  thought,  which  may  be 
lofty ;  OT  fine  feeling,  which  is  acute  and 
tender;  and  ddieate  feeling,  which  ex- 
ceeds the  former  in  fineneu.  The  French 
use  their  word^n  only  in  the  latter  sense, 
of  acuteness,  and  apply  it  meroly  to  the 
thoughts  and  designs  of  men,  answering 
either  to  our  woi3  tubtUy  as  un  homme 
fi$iy  or  neaty  as  ime  eaUrefine. 

Cliief,  lovely  Spring  I  in  thee  and  thy  soft  scenes 
The  smiling  God  ii  seen :  while  water,  earth, 
And  air  attest  his  bounty,  which  exalte 
The  hmte  creatton  to  this^^r  thought. 

Thomson. 
And  such,  I  exclaimed,  Is  the  pitiless  part 

Some  act  by  the  delicaU  mind, 
Regardless  of  wringing  and  breaking  a  heart 

Already  to  sorrow  resigned.  Cowrn. 

Ddieaie  is  said  of  that  which  is  agree- 
able to  the  sense  and  the  taste ;  NICE 


to  what  is  agreeable  to  the  appetite :  the 
former  is  a  term  of  refinement ;  the  lat 
ter  of  epicurism  and  sensual  indulgence. 
The  ddieate  affords  pleasure  only  to  those 
whose  thoughts  and  desires  are  purified 
from  what  is  gross;  the  niee  affords 
pleasure  to  the  young,  the  ignorant,  and 
the  sensual :  thus  £Ucate  food,  ddieate 
colors,  deUeate  shapes  and  form,  are  al- 
ways acceptable  to  the  cultivated;  a 
meal,  a  show,  a  color,  and  the  like,  which 
suits  its  appetite  or  meets  its  fancy,  will 
be  nice  to  a  child. 

It  is  the  deUeaU  myrtle,  it  is  the  orange,  it 
is  the  almond,  it  is  the  Jasmine,  it  to  the  vine, 
wliich  we  kwk  on  as  vegetable  beaaties.  Bokkb. 

Look  I  how  niee  he  makes  it  I  BAaanr. 

When  used  in  a  moral  application, 
fUM,  which  is  taken  in  a  good  sense,  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  signification  of 
ddioate,  A  person  may  be  said  to  have 
a  ddioate  ear  in  music  whose  ear  is  of- 
fended with  the  smallest  discordance ;  he 
may  be  said  to  have  a  nice  taste  or  judg- 
ment in  music  who  scientifically  discrim- 
inates the  beauties  and  defects  of  differ- 
ent pieces.  A  person  is  ddieaie  in  his 
choice  who  is  guided  by  taste  and  feel- 
ing ;  he  is  niee  in  his  choice  who  adheres 
to  a  strict  rule.  A  point  in  question 
may  be  either  ddieaie  or  nice;  it  is  ddi- 
eate^ as  it  is  likely  to  touch  the  tender 
feelings  of  any  party ;  it  is  mee,  as  it  in- 
volves contrary  interests,  and  becomes 
diflicult  of  determination.  There  are 
ddieadee  of  behavior  which  are  learned 
by  good-breeding,  but  which  minds  of  a 
refined  cast  are  naturally  alive  to,  with- 
out any  particular  learning;  there  are 
nieetiei  in  the  law  which  none  but  men 
of  superior  intellect  can  properly  enter 
into  and  discriminate. 

The  commerce  in  the  ooiOugal  state  to  so  ddi* 
eate,  that  it  to  hnpossible  to  prascrilM  rules  for  it. 

Stbblb. 

The  highest  point  of  good-breeding,  if  any  one 
can  hit  i^  to  to  show  a  very  niee  regard  to  your 
own  dignity,  and,  with  that  in  your  heart,  to  ex- 
press your  value  for  tlie  man  above  yoo. 

Stsblb. 

FINE,  MULCT,  PENALTY,  FORFKITURB. 

FINE,  from  the  Latin /nu,  the  end  or 
purpose,  signifies,  by  an  extended  appli* 
cation,  satisfaction  by  way  of  amends  foi 
an  offence.     MULCT,  in  Latin  imi/c^ 
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eomes  from  mulgeo^  to  draw  or  wipe,  be- 
cause an  offence  is  wiped  off  by  mon- 
ey. PENALTY,  in  Latin  poenaUtat,  from 
panUf  a  pain,  signifies  what  gives  pain 
by  way  of  punishment.  FORFEITURE, 
from  /or/eity  in  French  forfcnt^  from  for- 
fairey  signifies  to  do  away  or  lose  by  do- 
ing wrong. 

The  fine  and  mulct  are  always  pecuni- 
ary ;  a  penally  may  be  pecuniary ;  a  for- 
fdlure  consists  of  the  deprivation  of  any 
right  or  propeity :  the  fine  and  mulct  are 
imposed ;  the  penally  is  inflicted  or  in- 
curred ;  the  forfeiture  is  incurred.  The 
violation  of  a  rule  or  law  is  attended 
with  iifine  or  mvlct^  but  the  former  is  a 
term  of  general  use ;  the  latter  is  rather 
a  technical  term  in  law :  a  criminal  of- 
fence incurs  a  penalty ;  negligence  of 
duty  occasions  the  forfeiture,  A.  fine  or 
mulct  serves  either  as  punishment  to  the 
offender  or  as  an  amends  for  the  offence : 
a  penalty  always  inflicts  some  kind  of 
pain  as  a  punishment  on  the  offender :  a 
forfeiture  is  attended  with  loss  as  a  pun- 
ishment to  the  delinquent.  Among  the 
Chinese  all  offences  are  punished  with 
fines  or  flogging:  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  formerly  subject  to  penalties  if  de- 
tected in  the  performance  of  their  re- 
ligious worship :  societies  subject  their 
members  to  forfeitures  for  the  violation 
of  their  laws. 

Too  dear  a^n«,  ah.  much  lamented  maid ! 
For  warring  with  the  Trojans  thou  hast  paid. 

Drtdsn. 
For  to  prohibit  and  dispense, 
To  find  out  or  to  raalce  offence, 
To  set  what  characters  they  please, 
And  mulcts  on  sin,  or  godliness, 
Must  prove  a  pretty  thriving  trade.        Butleb. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  as  for  the  laws  of 
men,  gratitude  is  not  ei^oined  by  the  sanction  of 
penaUies.  South. 

The  Earl  of  Hereford,  being  tried  secundum  le- 
ges Normannorum,  could  only  be  punished  by  a 
forfeitfure  of  his  inheritance.  TraawHiTT. 

In  the  Roman  law,  if  a  lord  manumits  his 
slave,  gross  ingratitude  in  the  person  so  made 
tn»f<nfeiis  his  freedom.  South. 

FINICAL,  SPRUCE,  FOPPISH. 

Thksk  epithets  are  applied  to  such  as 
attempt  at  finery  by  improper  means. 
The  FINICAL  is  insignificantly  fine ;  the 
SPRUCE  is  laboriously  and  artfully  fine ; 
the  FOPPISH  is  fantastically  and  affect- 
edly fine.     The  finical  is  said  mostly  of 


manners  and  speech ;  the  spruce  is  said 
of  the  dress ;  the  foppisfi,  of  dress  and 
manners. 

A  finical  gentleman  clips  his  words 
and  screws  his  body  into  as  small  a  com- 
pass as  possible,  to  give  himself  the  air 
of  a  delicate  person  :  a  gpruce  gentleman 
strives  not  to  have  a  fold  wrong  in  his 
frill  or  cravat,  nor  a  hair  of  his  head  to 
lie  amiss :  a  foppish  gentleman  seeks  by 
extravagance  in  the  cut  of  his  clothes, 
and  by  the  tawdriness  in  their  ornaments, 
to  render  himself  distinguished  for  fin- 
ery. A  little  mind,  full  of  conceit  of  it- 
self, will  lead  a  man  to  \ie  finical:  a  va- 
cant mind  that  is  anjuous  to  be  pleasing 
will  not  object  to  the  emplojinent  of  ren- 
dering the  person  qjruee:  a  giddy,  vain 
mind,  eager  after  applause,  impels  a  man 
to  every  kind  of  foppery. 

At  the  top  of  the  building  (Blenheim  House) 
are  several  cupolas  and  little  turrets  that  have 
but  an  ill  effect,  and  make  the  building  look  at 
once ^nieai  and  heavy.  Pora. 

Methinks  I  see  thee  spruce  and  fine, 

With  coat  embroider'd  richly  shine.  Swirr. 

The  learned,  fiill  of  inward  pride. 

The  fops  of  outward  show  deride.  Gat. 

FINITE,  LIMITED. 

FINITE,  from/n»,  an  end,  is  the  nat- 
ural property  of  things ;  and  LIMITED, 
from  /tm«8,  a  boundary,  is  the  artificial 
property :  the  former  is  opposite  only  to 
the  infinite ;  but  the  latter,  which  lies 
within  the/mto,is  opposed  to  the  unlitn- 
ited  or  the  infinite.  This  world  is  fhiUCy 
and  space  infinite  ;  the  power  of  a  prince 
is  limited.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  ex- 
tend the  bounds  of  the  finite^  but  the  lun- 
ited  is  mostly  under  our  control.  We 
are  finite  beings,  and  our  capacities  ani 
variously  limited^  either  by  nature  or  cir- 
cumstances. 

Methinks  this  single  consideration  of  the  prog-< 
resB  of  a  finite  spirit  to  perftKtion  will  be  snifi- 
cient  to  extinguish  all  envy  in  inferior  natures, 
and  all  contempt  in  superior.  Addison. 

lliose  complaints  which  we  are  apt  to  make 
of  our  limited  capacity'  and  narrow  view,  are 
Just  as  unreasonable  as  the  childish  complaints 
of  our  not  being  formed  with  a  microscopic  eye. 

Blair. 

FIRE,  HEAT,  WARMTH,  GLOW. 

In  the  proper  sense  these  words  are 
easily  distinguished,  but  not  so  easily  ii 
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the  improper  sense ;  and  as  the  latter  de- 
pends prineipallj  upon  the  former,  it  is 
not  altogether  uselest»  to  enter  into  some 
explanation  of  their  physical  meaning. 

FIRE  is  with  regard  to  HEAT  as  the 
cause  to  the  effect ;  it  is  itself  an  inhe- 
rent property  in  some  material  bodies, 
and  when  in  action  commuDicates  heat: 
fire  is  perceptible  to  us  by  the  eye,  as 
well  as  the  touch;  heat  is  perceptible 
only  by  the  touch  :  we  distinguish  fire  by 
means  of  the  flame  it  sends  forth,  or  by 
the  changes  which  it  produces  upon  oth- 
er bodies ;  but  we  discover  heat  only  by 
the  sensations  which  it  produces  in  our- 
selves. 

Heat  and  WARMTH  differ  principally 
In  degree,  the  latter  being  a  gentle  de- 
gree of  the  former.  The  term  Jieat  is, 
however,  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  ap- 
plicable to  that  universal  principle  which 
pervades  all  nature,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, and  seems  to  vivify  the  whole ;  it 
is  this  principle  which  appears  either  un- 
der the  form  of  fire^  or  under  the  more 
commonly  conceived  form  of  heat^  as  it 
is  generally  understood,  and  as  I  have 
here  considered  it.  Heat  in  this  limited 
sense  is  less  active  than  fire^  and  more 
active  than  warmth:  the  former  is  pro- 
duced in  bodies,  either  by  the  violent  ac- 
tion otfire^  as  in  the  boiling  of  water,  the 
melting  of  lead,  or  the  violent  friction 
of  two  hard  bodies ;  the  latter  is  pro- 
duced by  the  simple  expulsion  of  cold, 
as  in  the  case  of  feathers,  wool,  and  oth- 
er substances,  which  produce  and  retain 
warmth,      GLOW  is   a  partial   heat  or 

»ioarmih  which  exists,  or  is  known  to  ex- 
ist, mostly  in  the  human  frame ;  it  is 
commonly  produced  in  the  body  when 

.  it  is  in  its  most  vigorous  state,  and  its 
nerves  are  firmly  braced  by  the  cold. 

From  the  above  analysis  the  figura- 
tive application  of  these  terms,  and  the 

■  grounds  upon  which  they  are  so  employ- 
ed, will  be  easily  discerned.  As  fire  is 
the  strongest  and  most  active  principle 
in  nature,  which  seizes  everything  within 
its  reach  with  the  greatest  possible  ra- 
pidity, genius  is  said  to  be  possessed  of 
fire,  which  flies  with  rapidity  through  all 
the  regions  of  thought,  and  forms  the 
most  Uvely  images  and  combinations; 
but  when^r^  is  applied  to  the  eye  or  the 
looks,  it  borrows  its  meaning  from  the 


external  property  of  the  flame,  which  is 
very  aptly  depicted  in  the  eye  or  the 
looks  of  ""ely  people.  As  heat  is  aU 
ways  excessive  and  mostly  violent,  those 
commotions  and  fermentations  of  the 
mind  which  flow  from  the  agitation  of 
the  passions,  particularly  of  the  angry 
passions,  are  termed  heat.  As  toarmth 
is  a  gentle  and  grateful  property,  it  has 
with  most  propriety  been  ascribed  to  the 
affections.  As  glow  is  a  partial  but  viv- 
id feeling  of  the  body,  so  is*  friendship 
a  strong  but  particular  affection  of  the 
mind :  hence  the  propriety  of  ascribing 
a  glow  to  friendship.  Age  damps  the 
fire  of  the  poet.  Disputante  in  the  heat 
of  the  contest  are  apt  to  forget  all  the 
forms  of  good-breeding.  A  man  of  ten- 
der moral  feelings  speaks  with  warmth 
of  a  Doble  action,  or  takes  a  warm  inter- 
est in  the  concerns  of  the  innocent  and 
the  distressed.  A  youth  in  the  full  glow 
of  friendship  feels  himself  prepared  to 
make  any  sacrifices  in  supporting  the 
cause  of  his  friend. 

That  modern  love  is  no  such  thing, 

As  what  those  ancient  poets  sing, 

KJlre  celestial,  chaste,  refln'd.  Swirr. 

The  hMt  of  Milton's  niind  might  be  said  te 
sublimate  his  learning.  Johnson. 

I  fear  I  have  pressed  you  further  upon  this  oc« 
ca.sion  than  was  necessary  :  however,  I  know  you 
will  excuse  my  toarmth  in  the  cause  of  a  friend. 

HBLMOTH'S  LKTTEIia  OP  ClCBBO  TO  CASAE. 

The  frost-concocted  glebe 
Draws  in  abundant  vegetable  soul. 
And  gathers  vigor  for  the  coining  year: 
A  stronger  glow  sits  on  the  lively  c\  eek 
Of  ruddy  Are.  Thomson. 

FIRM,  FIXED,  SOLID,  STABLK. 

FIRM,  V.  Coiistaiici/.  FIXED  denotes 
the  state  of  being  fixed.  SOLID,  in  Lat- 
in 9olidu8,  comes  from  solum^  the  ground, 
which  is  the  most  solid  thing  existing. 
STABLE,  V.  Constaiicy. 

That  is  firm  which  is  not  easily  shak- 
en; that  is  fijced  which  is  fastened  to 
something  else,  and  not  easily  torn ;  that 
is  9olid  which  is  able  to  bear,  and  does 
not  easily  give  way ;  that  is  utable  which 
is  able  to  make  a  stand  against  resist- 
ance, or  the  effects  of  time.  A  pillar 
which  is  ^rm  on  its  hd^sQ^  fixed  to  a  wall 
made  of  tolid  oak,  is  likely  to  be  stable. 
A  man  stands  firm  in  battle  who  does 
not  flinch  from  the  attack :  he  infixed  ta 
a  spot  by  the  order  of  his  commander. 
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tn  one /rm  orb  the  tends  wwe  niig*d  woiud, 
A  cloud  of  beroes  blacken'd  §31  tbe  groand. 

POPB. 

UnmoT'd  and  silent,  the  whole  war  they  wait. 
Serenely  dreadflil,  and  as  ^*d  as  fiite.       Popb. 

At  ttkjjtrmsat  age. 
Thou  hadst  within  thy  bote  90lid  contents 
That  miKht  have  ribbed  the  sides  and  plank*d 

the  deck 
or  some  flagged  admtraL  Cowpbb. 

Even  the  oak 
ThriTes  by  the  rude  concussion  of  the  storm, 
Frowning  as  if  in  his  unconscious  arm 
He  held  the  thunder:  but  the  monarch  owes 
Hisyfrm  ttabilUy  to  what  he  scorns.    Gowpsb. 

In  the  moral  Beii8e,/rmfMw  is  used 
only  for  the  purpose,  or  such  actions  as 
depend  on  the  purpose ;  fixed  is  used  ei- 
ther for  the  mind,  or  for  outward  circum- 
stances ;  9oHd  is  applicable  to  things  in 
general,  in  an  absolute  sense ;  tie&e  is 
applicable  to  things  in  a  relative  sense. 
Decrees  are  more  or  less /Srm,  according 
to  the  source  from  which  they  spring; 
none  are/rm»  compared  with  those  which 
arise  from  the  will  of  the  Almighty :  laws 
are  fixed  in  proportion  as  they  are  con- 
nected with  a  constitution  in  which  it  is 
difficult  to  innovate.  That  which  is  tolid 
is  so  of  its  own  nature,  but  does  not  ad- 
mit of  degrees :  a  9olid  reason  has  with- 
in itself  an  independent  property,  which 
cannot  be  increased  or  diminished.  That 
which  is  itable  is  so  by  comparison  with 
that  which  is  of  less  duration :  the  char- 
acters of  some  men  are  more  dabU  than 
those  of  others ;  youth  will  not  have  so 
tiahU  a  character  as  manhood.  A  friend- 
ship is/rm  when  it  does  not  depend  upon 
the  opinion  of  others ;  it  is  fixed  when 
the  choice  is  made  and  grounded  in  the 
mind;  it  is  9oUd  when  it  rests  on  the 
only  aoiid  basis  of  aocordancy  in  virtue 
and  religion ;  it  is  tiabU  when  it  is  not 
liable  to  decrease  or  die  away  with  time. 

The  man  that's  resolute  and  Just, 
Firm  to  his  principles  and  trust. 
Nor  hopes  nor  fJears  can  blind.  Walsb. 

One  loves  jtosd  Uws,  and  the  other  arbitrary 
power.  Tbxplb. 

The  older  an  author  is,  commonly  the  more 
9olid  he  is  and  the  greater  teller  of  truth. 

Howbll. 

The  prosperity  of  no  man  on  earth  is  $»abU 
and  assured.  Blaib. 

FIT,  APT,  MEET. 

PIT  (v.  Beeomivg)  is  either  an  acquired 
or  a  natural  property ;  APT,  iu  I^atin  op- 


tuiy  from  the  Greek  airrw,  to  connect,  is 
a  natural  property ;  MEET,  from  to  mete 
or  measure,  signifying  measured,  is  a  roor- 
al  quality.  A  house  is^  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  family  according  to  the 
plan  of  the  builder ;  ihe  young  mind  is 
t^  to  receive  either  good  or  biul  impres- 
sions. Meet  is  a  term  of  rare  use,  except 
in  spiritual  matters  or  in  poetry:  it  is 
meei  to  offer  our  prayers  to  the  Supremo 
IKsposer  of  all  things. 

Nor  holy  rapture  wanted  they  to  praise 
Their  llaker  in  JU  strains  pronounc'd  or  sung. 

MiLTOH. 

If  you  hear  a  wise  sentence  or  an  apt  phrase 
commit  it  to  your  memory.  Sib  Hbitbt  Sdbbt. 
My  image,  not  bnparted  to  the  brute, 
whose  fellowship  therefore  not  unrntei  for  thee, 
Good  reason  was  thou  freely  shouldst  dislike. 

UOiTOll. 
TO  FIT,  EQUIP,  PREPARE,  QUALIFY. 
To  FIT  (v.  FU,  beeomififf)  signifies  to 
adopt  means  in  order  to  make  fit^  and 
conveys  the  general  sense  of  all  the  oth- 
er terms ;  they  differ  principally  in  the 
means  and  circumstances  of  fitting:  to 
EQUIP  is  to  >^  out  by  furnishing  the 
necessary  materials :  to  PREPARE,  from 
the  Latin  praparo^  compounded  of  prm 
and  paroy  to  get  beforehand,  is  to  take 
steps  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  in  future : 
to  QUALIFY,  from  the  Latin  quolifieo, 
or  mtalU  and  /octo,  to  make  a  thing  as 
it  snould  be,  is  to  ^  or  furnish  with  any 
requisites. 

To^  is  employed  for  ordinary  cases : 
to  equip  is  employed  only  for  expedi- 
tions :  a  house  is  fiUed  up  for  the  resi- 
dence of  a  family;  a  vessel  is  equipped* 
with  everything  requisite  for  a  voyage ; 
to^  may  be  for  an  immediate  or*  a  re- 
mote purpose ;  to  prepare  is  for  a  remote  * 
purpose ;  to^  does  not  define  the  means ; 
to  prepare  requires  for  the  most  part 
labor,  time,  and  expense.  A  person  fiH». 
himself  for  taking  orders  when  he  is  at 
the  university :  he  preparer  for  an  exam- 
ination  by  going  over  what  he  has  al- 
ready learnt. 

With  long  resounding  cries  they  urge  the  train, 
To^  the  ships  and  launch  into  the  main.  Popb 
The  religious  man  is  equipped  for  the  stomv 
as  well  as  the  calm  in  this  dubious  navlgatioir 
of  life.  Blaib. 

Automedon  and  Alcinous  prepare 
Th'  immortal  coursers  ana  the  radiant  car. 

Popa 
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To  JU\b  said  of  ereiyUiiiig,  both  in  a 
natural  and  a  moral  sense :  to  qualify  is 
used  only  in  a  moral  sense.  rU  is  em- 
ployed mostly  for  acquirements  which 
are  gained  by  physical  exertions ;  mudi- 
fy  for  those  which  are  gained  by  mtel- 
leetual  exertion:  a  youth ^  himself  for 
ft  mechanical  business  by  working  at  it ; 
a  youth  qwdifia  himself  for  a  profession 
by  following  a  particular  course  of  stud- 
ies. 

The  next  morning  I  peroiT6d  Ma  sirterB  mighty 
tasy  in  >IWii^  oat  Moiee  for  tbe  fldr. 


**  He  that  cannot  Uve  weU  to^Uy,"  Mys  Mar- 
tial/* wlU  be  leM  quaUJUd  to  Uve  well  to-mor- 
row."  JoBHsov. 

TO  FIT,  SUIT,  ADAPT,  ACCOMMODATE, 
ADJUST. 

FIT  signifies  to  make  or  be^  (v.  Be- 
amtina),  SUIT  signifies  to  make  or  be 
niUabie  {v.  To  agree),  ADAPT,  from  ap- 
tu8^  fit,  signifies  to  make^  for  a  specific 
purpose.  AOOOMMODATE  signifies  to 
make  commodious  (v.  Ccmmodiaua).  AD- 
JUST signifies  to  make  a  thing  just  as  it 
is  desired  to  be. 

To^,  in  the  transitive  sense,  is  to  make 
of  like  proportions,  so  that  one  thing  may 
join  with  another  as  it  ought:  as  to^ 
one  board  to  another ;  to  JU  clothes  to 
the  body :  to  mil  is  to  make  things  agree- 
able to  each  other,  and  is  mostly  applied 
to  moral  objects :  as  to  tuU  one's  actions 
or  language  to  the  occasion. 

Then  meditates  the  mark ;  and  couching  low, 
Ftta  the  sharp  arrow  to  the  well-strung  bow. 

Pora. 
SuU  the  word  to  the  action.and  the  action  to 
the  word,  with  this  special  observance,  that  you 
overstep  not  the  modesty  of  nature. 

SBAXSPSAaX. 

J^  may  likewise  be  figuratively  ap- 
plied to  moral  objects,  in  the  sense  of 
making  one  object  fit  for  another :  as  to 
fit  a  person  by  his  education  for  a  par- 
ticular walk  of  life ;  to  JU  the  mind  for 
the  reception  of  truth. 

The  next  diiilcnity  was  in  fitting  me  with 
parts,  as  almost  every  character  was  in  keep- 
ing. Goldsmith. 

In  the  intransitive  sense,  these  words 
have  precisely  the  same  distinction :  as 
the  shoe  fU^  or  fiU  the  foot,  which  is 
made  to   the   same    size;    things   <utV 


which  agree  in  essential  qualities,  oi 
produce  an  agreeable  effect  when  placed 
together;  as  furniture  is  made  to  wii, 

UfitiU9a  of  parts  was  what  constituted  the 
iovellness  of  ibrm,  the  actual  employment  of 
them  would  nndoahtedly  greatly  augment  it. 

Buaas. 
Her  purple  habit  sits  with  such  a  grace 
On  her  smooth  shoulder,  and  so  mM$  her  hot. 

Dktvmm, 

In  the  moral  sense,  the  JUneu  of  things 
is  what  we  term  just,  right,  or  decent: 
that  which  wits  falls  in  with  our  ideas 
and  feelings. 

Nor  ;tts  it  to  prolong  the  feast 
Ttaneiess,  taideoent,  bat  retire  to  rest.  Pon. 

m  iuUt  it  now  the  Joys  of  love  to  know, 
Too  deep  my  anguish,  and  too  wild  my  woe. 

Ton. 

To  atk^  is  a  species  oi  fitting  ;  to  ae- 
commodaie  is  a  species  of  mitwg ;  both 
applied  to  the  moral  actions  of  conscious 
beings.  AdofMLum  is  an  act  of  the 
judgment;  acoommodaiion  is  an  act  of 
the  will :  we  odajit  by  an  exercise  of  dis- 
cretion; we  doeommodate  by  a  manage- 
ment of  the  humors :  an  adapUstum  does 
not  interfere  with  our  interests ;  but  an 
aoammu)d(Uion  always  supposes  a  sacri- 
fice :  we  cdapl  our  language  to  the  un- 
derstandings of  our  hearers ;  we  aocom- 
modate  ourselves  to  the  humors  of  oth- 
ers. The  mind  of  (ui  infinitely  wise  Cre- 
ator is  clearly  evinced  in  the  world  by 
the  universal  adaptation  of  means  to 
their  ends :  a  spirit  of  aeeommodation  is 
not  merely  a  characteristic  of  politeness : 
it  is  of  suiOScient  importance  to  be  rank- 
ed among  the  Christian  duties. 

It  is  in  his  power  so  to  adapt  one  thing  to 
another,  as  to  fkilfll  his  promise  of  making  all 
things  work  together  for  good  to  those  who  love 
him.  Blaib. 

It  is  an  old  observation  which  has  been  made 
of  politicians,  who  wonld  rather  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  their  sovereign  than  promote  his 
real  service,  that  they  iioeommodate  their  coun- 
sels to  his  inclinations.  Addison. 

Aeeommodaie  and  adjust  are  both  ap- 
plied to  the  affairs  of  men  which  require 
to  be  kept,  or  put,  in  right  order :  but 
the  former  implies  the  keeping  as  well 
as  putting  in  order;  the  latter  simply 
the  putting  in  order.  Men  accomgnodaU 
each  other,  that  is,  make  things  commo- 
dious for  each  other;  but  £ey  adju;iA 
things  either  for  themselves  or  for  otik 
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en.  Thus  they  oficommodcUe  each  other 
in  pecuniarj  matters ;  or  they  adhut  the 
ceremonial  of  a  visit  AcocmmoiaU  like- 
wise always  supposes  a  certain  sacrifice 
or  yielding  on  the  part  of  the  person  ac- 
(ommodaiing  for  the  convenience  of  the 
person  (uxonmiodated.  On  this  ground 
we  may  say  that  a  difference  is  either 
accommodated  or  adjusted:  for  it  is  ac- 
conimodatedy  inasmuch  as  the  parties  yield 
to  each  other  so  as  to  make  it  commodi- 
ous to  both ;  it  is  adjusted,  inasmuch  as 
that  which  was  wrong  is  set  right. 

When  things  were  thus  (sr  adjured  toward 
a  peace,  all  other  differences  were  soon  acoom- 
modaUd.  Addison. 

TO  FIX,  FASTEN,  STICK. 
FIX («.  Tojiz^  settle)  is  a  generic  term; 
FASTEN,  i.  <?.,  to  make  fast,  and  STICK, 
t.  «.,  to  make  to  stick,  are  but  modes  of 
fixing:  wejix  whatever  we  make  to  re- 
main in  a  given  situation ;  we  fasten  if 
we  Jix  it  firmly ;  we  stick  when  we  Jix  a 
thing  by  means  of  sticking.  A  post  is 
fixed  in  the  ground ;  it  is  fastened  to  a 
wall  by  a  nail;  it  is  stuck  to  another 
board  by  means  of  glue.  Shelves  are 
Jixed:  a  horse  is  fastened  to  a  gate :  bills 
are  stuck.  What  is  fxed  may  be  re- 
moved in  various  ways :  what  is  fastened 
is  removed  by  main  force:  what* is  stitck 
must  be  separated  by  contrivance. 

On  mules  and  dogs  the  infection  first  began, 
And  last  the  vengefhl  arrows  ^'d  in  man. 

Pope. 
As  the  bold  hound  that  gives  the  lion  chase, 
With  beating  bosom,  and  with  eager  pace. 
Hangs  on  his  haunch,  or  fastens  on  his  heels, 
Guards  as  he  turns,  and  circles  as  he  wheels. 

POFB. 

Some  lines  more  moving  than  the  rest, 
Stttek  to  the  point  that  pierc'd  her  breast. 

Swirr. 

TO  FIX,  SETTLE,  ESTABUSH. 

FIX,  in  Latin  fxi,  perfect  of  fffOy  and 
in  Greek  in}yo;,  signifies  simply  to  make 
to  keep  its  place.  SETTLE,  which  is  a 
frequentative  of  set^  signifies  to  make  to 
sit  or  be  at  rest.  ESTABLISH,  from 
the  Latin  stabilise  signifies  to  make  stable 
or  keep  its  ground. 

/Iz  is  the  general  and  indefinite  term : 
to  settie  and  establish  are  to  ^  strongly. 
Mx  and  settle  are  applied  either  to  ma- 
terial or  spiritual  objects,  establish  only 
to  moral  objects.    A  post  may  he  fixed  in 


the  ground  in  any  manner,  but  it  requires 
time  for  it  to  settle,  A  person  may  ei- 
ther fie  himself,  settle  himself,  or  estab- 
lish himself:  the  first  case  refers  simply 
to  his  taking  up  his  abode,  or  choosing 
a  certain  spot ;  the  second  refers  to  his 
permanency  of  stay;  and  the  third  to 
the  business  which  he  raises  or  renders 
permanent. 

Hell  heard  the  insufferable  noise,  hell  saw 
Heav'n  running  from  heav'n,  and  would  hare  flea 
AffHghted ;  but  that  tate  hsA/a^d  too  deep 
Her  dark  fbundattona.  Miltor. 

Warm'd  in  the  brain  the  brazen  weapon  lies, 
And  shades  eternal  settle  o'er  his  eyes.      Popb. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between 
these  words  in  their  further  application 
to  the  conduct  of  men.  We  may^  one 
or  many  points,  important  or  unimpor- 
tant— it  is  a  mere  act  of  the  will;  we 
settle  many  points  of  importance;  it  is 
an  act  of  deliberation ;  thus  we  jfix  the 
day  and  hour  of  doing  a  thing ;  we  set- 
tle the  affairs  of  our  family :  so  likewise 
to  Jix  is  properly  the  act  of  one ;  to  set- 
tle may  be  the  joint  act  of  many ;  thus  a 
parent  fxes  on  a  business  for  his  child, 
or  he  setUes  the  marriage  contract  with 
another  parent. 

While  wavering  coancils  thus  Us  mind  engage, 
Fluctuates  in  doubtflil  thought  the  Pylian  sage, 
To  Join  the  host  or  to  the  gen'ral  haste, 
Debating  long,  hejla^s  on  the  last.  Popb. 

Justice  submitted  to  what  Abra  pleased ; 

Her  will  alone  could  settle  or  reroke. 

And  law  ynsjiaed  by  what  she  latest  spoke. 

Pbiob. 

To^  and  settle  are  personal  acts,  and 
the  objects  are  mostly  of  a  private  nat- 
ure: but  establish  is  an  indirect  action, 
and  the  object  mostly  of  a  public  nat- 
ure :  thus  we  fix  our  opinions ;  we  settle 
our  minds;  or  we  are  instrumental  in 
establishing  laws,  institutions,  and  the 
like.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that 
any  one  should  remain  unsettled  in  his 
faith;  and  still  more  so,  that  the  best 
form  of  faith  is  not  universally  estab- 
lished. 

A  pamphlet  that  talks  of  slarery,  France,  and 
the  Pretender ;  they  desire  no  more  ;  it  will  set- 
tie  the  wavering  and  confirm  the  doubtfU. 

BvaKB. 

I  would  sstahlish  but  one  general  rule  to  be 
observed  in  all  conversation,  which  is  this,  that 
**men  should  not  talk  to  please  themselves,  but 
those  that  bear  them."  Stolb. 
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TO  rUi,  DETERMINE,  SETTLE,  UMIT. 
To  FIX  (v.  tojix,  teOle)  is  here  the  gen- 
eral term;  to  DETERMINE  (v.  To  de- 
cide); to  SETTLE  (v.  Tojix);  to  LIMIT 
(».  To  bound)f  are  here  modes  of  fidng. 
They  all  denote  the  acts  of  conscious 
agents,  but  differ  in  the  object  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  action ;  we  may  fx 
any  object  by  any  means,  and  to  any 
|»oint,  we  may  fx  material  objects  or 
spiritual  objects ;  we  may  fix,  either  by 
means  of  our  senses  or  our  thoughts; 
but  we  can  determine  only  by  means  of 
our  thoughts.  To  fix,  in  distinction  from 
the  rest,  is  said  in  regard  to  a  single 
point  or  a  line ;  but  to  delermine  is  al- 
ways said  of  one  or  more  points,  or  a 
whole :  we^  where  a  thing  shall  begin ; 
but  we  determine  where  it  shall  begin, 
and  where  it  shall  end,  which  way,  and 
how  far  it  shall  go,  and  the  like:  thus, 
we  voAj  fix  our  eye  upon  a  star,  or  we^ 
our  minds  upon  a  particular  branch  of 
astronomy;  but  we  determine  the  dis- 
tance of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  bodies,  and  the  like,  upon 
philosophical  principles. 

In  a  rotund,  whether  it  be  a  building  or  a  plan- 
tation, you  can  nowhere  Jud  a  boundary. 

BriKE. 

Qod,  who  did  determine  the  time  and  place  for 
the  Jewish  tabernacle  and  temple  worship,  hath 
not  prescribed  the  same  clrcamstances  for  the 
Christian  service.  Falkner. 

So  in  respect  to  other  objects,  to^  is 
a  positive  and  immediate  act ;  as  to  ^ 
the  day,  hour,  or  minute,  etc. :  to  deter- 
mine requires  consideration ;  as  to  deter- 
mine times  and  seasons,  or  modes  of  do- 
ing things,  and  the  like. 

Your  first  care  mnst  be  to  acqaire  the  power 
cfjlaHnff  your  thoughts.  Blair. 

More  particularly  to  determine  the  proper 
season  for  grammar;  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
made  a  study,  but  as  an  introduction  to  rhetoric. 

Locks. 

Determine  is  to  tettie  as  a  means  to 
the  end;  we  commonly  determine  all 
subordinate  matters,  in  order  to  settle  a 
matter  finally :  thus,  the  determination  of 
a  single  cause  will  serve  to  settle  all  oth- 
er differences.  The  determination  repects 
the  act  of  the  individual  who  fijtes  cer- 
tain points  and  brings  them  to  a  term ; 
the  settlement  respects  simply  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  affair,  or  the  termination  of 
«ll  dispute  and  question. 


One  bad  better  settle  on  a  way  of  life  that  is 
not  the  very  best  we  might  have  chosen,  than 
grow  old  without  det«rminin{f  our  choice. 

Addim>n. 

Religion  settles  the  pretensions  and  otherwise 
Interfering  Interests  of  mortal  men.      Addison. 

To  determine  and  limit  both  signify  to 
^boundaries;  but  to  determine  orfixsk 
terra  to  a  thing,  respects  such  bounda- 
ries or  terms  as  are  formed  by  the  nat- 
ure of  things:  to  limii  is  the  act  of  a 
conscious  agent ;  a  question  is  determined 
by  removing  the  doubt ;  the  price  is  lim- 
ited by  law,  or  the  command  of  the  mag- 
istrate, or  the  agreement  of  the  parties. 

No  sooner  have  they  climbed  that  hill  which 
thus  determines  their  view  at  a  distance,  but  a 
new  prospect  is  opened.  Atterburt. 

How  can  we  bind  or  limit  his  decree 
By  what  our  ear  has  heard  or  eye  may  see  ? 

Prior. 

TO  FLAG,  DROOP,  LANGUISH,  PINK. 

To  FLAG  is  to  hang  down  loose  like 
a  fioff.  DROOP,  V.  To  faU.  To  LAN- 
GUISH is  to  become  or  continue  languid 
(v.  Faint).  To  PINE,  from  the  German 
pein,  pain,  is  to  be  or  continue  in  pain. 

In  the  proper  application,  nothing  ,/2fl^« 
but  that  which  can  be  distended  and  made 
to  flutter  by  the  wind,  as  the  leaves  of 
plants  when  they  are  in  want  of  water  or 
in  a  weakly  condition ;  hence  figuratively 
the  spirits  are  said  to fiag:  nothing  is  said 
to  droop  but  that  the  head  of  which  fioffs 
or  drops;  the  snow-drop  droops,  and  flow- 
ers will  generally  droop  from  excess  of 
drought  or  heat :  the  spirits  in  the  same 
manner  are  said  to  droop,  which  express- 
es more  than  to  fioff ;  the  human  body 
also  droop9  when  the  strength  fails :  lan- 
ffuish  is  a  still  stronger  expression  than 
droop,  and  is  applicable  principally  to  per- 
sons ;  some  languitJi  in  sickness,  some  in 
prison,  and  some  in  a  state  of  distress : 
to  pine  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  wearing  pain 
which  is  mostly  of  a  mental  nature;  n 
child  may  pine  when  absent  from  all  its 
friends,  and  supposing  itself  deserted. 

It  is  variety  which  keeps  alive  desire,  which 
would  otherwise  ^;?a(7.  South. 

Shrunk  with  dry  famine,  and  with  toils  declin'd, 
The  drooping  body  will  desert  the  mind.    Pope. 

How  finely  has  the  })0ct  told  ns  that  the  sick 
persons  langvished  under  lingering  and  incura- 
ble distempers.  Addison. 
From  beds  of  raging  fire  to  starve  in  ice 
Thoir  soft  ethereal  warmth,  there  to  pine^ 
Immovably-  inflx'd.  MUiTorr. 
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WlAUMy  BLAZE,  FLASH,  FLARE,  GLARE. 

FLAME,  in  Latin  famma^  from  the 
Greek  ^Xfyw,  to  bum,  signifies  the  lu- 
minous exhalation  emitted  from  fire. 
BLAZE,  from  the  German  hUuen^  to  blow, 
signifies  %,  JUxmn  blown  up,  that  is,  an 
extended  jiame:  FLASH  and  FLARE, 
which  are  but  yariations  oifiaxnt^  denote 
different  species  otjkarne;  the  former  a 
sudden  JUttMy  the  second  a  dazzling,  un- 
steady ylotTitf.  Olare^  which  is  a  variation 
of  glow,  denotes  a  glowing,  that  is,  a 
strong  Jlame^  that  emits  a  strong  light : 
a  candle  bums  only  by  JUane,  paper  com- 
monly by  a  bUuCy  gunpowder  by  tijkuk,  a 
torch  by  Ajlare^  and  a  conflagration  by  a 
glare. 

His  lightning  your  rebellion  shall  oonftmnd, 
And  hnrl  ye  headlong^miiHf  to  the  ground. 

Pops. 
Swift  M  a  flood  of  flre  when  stonns  arise 
Floats  the  wide  field,  and  bkuM  to  the  skies. 

POFB. 

Foil  fifty  guards  eachjtaming  pile  attend. 

Whose arms,  hy  fits,  thick  ^CoMes  send. 

Pops. 
Have  we  not  seen  round  Britain's  peopled  shore, 
Her  usefkU  sons  ezchang'd  for  useless  ore. 
Seen  all  her  triumphs  but  destruction  haste, 
Like  ./faring  Upers  brightening  as  they  waste  ? 

GOLDSMRH. 

Et'u  in  the  height  of  noon  oppress'd,  the  sun 
Sheds,  weak  and  blunt,  his  wide-refracted  ray, 
Whence  glaring  oft,  with  many  a  broaden'd  orb 
He  frights  the  nations.  Thombos. 

FLAT,  LEVEL. 

FLAT,  in  German  Jlaeh^  is  connected 
with  jjiaU^  broad,  and  that  with  the  Latin 
io/iM,  and  Greek  irkarvQ.  LEVEL,  in  all 
probability  from  Ubdla  and  UbrcL^  a  bal- 
ance, signifles  the  evenness  of  a  balance. 
Flat  is  said  of  a  thing  with  regard  to  it- 
self;  it  is  opposed  to  the  round  or  protu- 
berant; levd  as  it  respects  another  thing ; 
it  is  opposed  to  the  uneven :  a  country  is 
fat  which  has  no  elevation;  a  country 
IS  Uwd  as  contrasted  with  that  which  is 
mountainous,  or  a  wall  is  Und  with  the 
roof  of  a  bouse  when  it  rises  to  the  height 
of  the  roof. 

A Jfal  can  hardly  look  well  on  paper. 

COUNTBSS  OP  HSRTFOaD. 

The  Ikce  of  Switcerland  is  in  general  so  moun- 
tainons  Uiat  even  the  parts  of  it  accounted  Iwel 
abound  with  eminences  which  in  other  countries 
would  be  called  mountains.  Guthrie. 

In  the  moral  application  they  differ  too 
widely  to  render  comparison  necessary. 


FLATTERER,  SYCOPHANT,  PARASITE. 

FLATTERER,  v.  To  adulate,  STCa 
PHANT,  in  Greek  (rvco^vnfc*  signified 
originally  an  informer  on  the  matter  of 
figs,  but  has  now  acquired  the  meaning 
of  an  obsequious  and  servile  person. 
PARASITE,  in  Greek  wofHurtroc,  from 
wapa  and  ^riroc,  com  or  meat,  original- 
ly referred  to  the  priests  who  attended 
feasts,  but  it  is  now  applied  to  a  hanger- 
on  at  the  tables  of  the  great. 

The  jtaUertT  is  one  who  flatters  by 
words;  the  9jfcophaid  and  paraate  is 
therefore  always  a  JfatUrer,  and  some- 
thing more,  for  the  sycophant  adopts  ev- 
ery mean  artifice  by  which  he  can  ingra- 
tiate himself,  and  the  parasite  submits 
to  every  degradation  and  servile  compli- 
ance by  which  he  can  obtain  his  base 
purpose.  These  terms  differ  more  in  the 
object  than  in  the  means:  the  former 
having  general  purposes  of  favor;  and 
the  latter  particular  and  still  lower  pur- 
poses to  answer.  Courtiers  may  be  tye- 
cphants  in  order  to  be  well  with  their 
prince,  and  obtain  preferment ;  but  they 
are  seldom  paraaiiee,  who  are  generally 
poor  and  in  want  of  a  meal 

FlaUertrt  are  the  bosom  enemies  of  princes. 

South. 

By  a  reTolntion  in  the  st^,  the  Ikwning  syoo- 
phant  of  yesterday  is  converted  into  the  aostere 
critic  of  the  present  hour.  Bukxb. 

The  first  of  pleasures 
Were  to  be  rich  myself;  but  next  to  this 
I  hold  it  best  to  be  a  paraHU, 
And  feed  upon  the  rich.  Cu 


FLEXIBLE,  FUABLE,  PLIANT,  SUPPLE. 

FLEXIBLE,  in  Latin  Jtexibilis,  from 
HedOy  to  bend,  signifies  able  to  be  bent 
PLIABLE  signifies  able  to  be  pHed  or 
folded:  PLIANT  signifies  literally  >fy. 
inffy  bending,  or  folding.  SUPPLE,  in 
French  90U]3e,  from  the  intensive  syllable 
sitb  and  D^y,  signifies  very  pUaUe. 

FlexSMe  is  used  in  a  natural  or  moral 
sense;  ptuMe  in  the  familiar  sense  only; 
pliant  in  the  higher  and  moral  applica- 
tion only:  what  can  be  bent  in  any  de- 
gree as  a  stick  is  Jlexihle  ;  what  can  be 
bent  as  wax,  or  folded  like  cloth,  is  plia- 
ble. Suppley  whether  in  a  proper  or  n 
figurative  sense,  is  an  excess  of  pliabif- 
Hi/ ;  what  can  be  bent  backward  and  for- 
ward, like  osier  twig,  is  supple. 
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In  the  moral  application, /iaeift/^  is  in- 
definite both  in  degree  and  application ; 
it  may  be  greater  or  less  in  point  of  de- 
gree ;  whereas  j^^umi  supposes  a  great  de- 
gree otpHMltty;  and  stmimem  a  great 
degree  of  plianof  or  jMabiUly  ;  it  applies 
likewise  to  the  outward  actions,  to  the 
temper,  the  resolution,  or  the  principles ; 
but  fiiimaf  is  applied  to  the  principles, 
or  the  conduct  dependent  upon  those 
principles ;  wpplmen  to  the  outward  ac- 
tions and  behavior  only.  A  temper  is 
^Uadbk  which  yields  to  the  entreaties  of 
others ;  the  person  or  character  is  pliant 
when  it  is  formed  or  moulded  easily  at  the 
will  of  another ;  a  person  is  ntppU  who 
makes  his  actions  and  his  manners  bend 
according  to  the  varying  humors  of  an- 
other :  the  first  belongs  to  one  in  a  supe- 
rior station  who  yields  to  the  wishes  of 
the  applicant;  the  latter  two  belong  to 
equals  or  inferiors  who  yield  to  the  influ- 
ence of  others.  FUxUnlUy  is  frequently 
a  weakness,  but  never  a  vice ;  it  always 
consults  the  taste  of  others,  sometimes  to 
its  own  inconvenience,  and  often  in  oppo- 
sition to  its  judgment ;  pliancy  is  often 
both  a  weakness  and  a  vice:  it  always 
yields  for  its  own  pleasure,  though  not 
always  in  opposition  to  its  sense  of  right 
and  wrong:  tuppUnen  is  always  a  vice, 
but  never  a  weakness ;  it  seeks  its  grati- 
fication to  the  injury  of  another  by  flat- 
tering his  passions.  FUxihUity  is  opposed 
to  firmness ;  pliancy  to  stead^ess ;  tup- 
plmeu  to  rigidity. 

Foiiy-fonr  It  an  age  at  which  the  mind  begins 
km  easily  to  admit  new  oonfldenoe,  and  the  will 
to  grow  Ian  JUoDibU.  Johniom. 

As  for  the  bending  and  forming  the  mind,  we 
•hoald  doubtless  do  onr  atmost  to  render  it  pli- 
abU^  and  by  no  means  stiff  and  refractory. 

Baoov. 

The  ftitnre  is  pUant  and  ductile.      Jomcsov. 

He  that  was  not  stffjpls enoogh  Ibr  aconrt^was 
flff  too  haoghty  for  populartty.     Loan  OaioaD. 

TO  FLOUBISH,  THMVB,  PROSPER. 

FLOURISH,  in  French  Jleunr, /oris- 
tani^  Latin /(oreMO  or  Jloreo,  from  /fo»,  a 
flower,  is  a  figure  of  speech  borrowed  from 
the  action  of  flowers  which  grow  in  full 
viffor  and  health.  THRIVE  signifies  prop- 
erly to  drive  on.  PROSPER,  in  Latin  pros- 
per,  protpenUy  compounded  of  pro  and 
*pero,  to  hope,  signifies  to  be  agreeable  to 
the  hopes. 


To  Jhurish  eipresses  the  state  of  b» 
ing  that  which  is  desirable :  to  thrive  the 
process  of  becoming  so.  In  the  proper 
sense, /ourisA  and  MrttM  are  applied  to 
vegetation ;  the  former  to  that  which  is 
full  grown ;  the  latter  to  that  which  is  in 
the  act  of  growing:  the  oldest  trees  are 
said  to  Jiourish^  which  put  forth  their 
leaves  and  fruits  in  full  vigor;  young 
trees  thrive  when  they  increase  rapidly 
toward  their  full  growth. 

The  spjiy  myrtle  with  nnwithering  leaf 
Shines  there  ttndjlouriehst.  Gowpca. 

Some  clothe  the  soU  that  ibeds  them,  ter  dlf- 


And  lowly  creeping,  modest  and  yet  flstr, 
Like  virtoe,  thriving  moat  where  little  seen. 

Gowraa. 

Flauriah  and  thrive  are  taken  likewise 
in  the  moral  sense  \proiper  is  employed 
only  in  this  sense ;  Jhurieh  is  said  either 
of  individuals  or  communities  of  men; 
thrive  and  prosper  only  of  individuals. 
To  Jtourieh  is  to  be  in  full  possession  of 
powers,  physical,  intellectual,  and  inci- 
dental :  an  author /otiru^  at  a  certain 
period;  an  institution ,^oum^ /  litera- 
ture or  trade  fiouriahn  ;  a  nation  flour- 
iehm.  To  thrive  is  to  carry  on  one's  ocm- 
cems  to  the  advantage  of  one^s  circum- 
stances ;  it  is  a  term  oif  familiar  use  for 
those  who  gain  by  positive  labor :  the  in- 
dustrious tradesman  thrivee.  To /prosper 
is  to  be  already  in  advantageous  circum- 
stances: men  prosper  who  accumulate 
wealth  agreeably  to  their  wishes,  and  be- 
yond their  expectations. 

There  have  been  times  in  which  no  power  has 
been  brooght  so  low  as  France.  Few  have  ever 
JUnvrished  in  greater  glory.  BomaB. 

Every  thriving  grasier  can  think  himself  but 
ill  dealt  with,  if  within  his  own  ooontry  he  is  not 
courted.  South. 

Betimes  inure  yourself  to  examine  how  your 
estate  proepere,  Wrnvmrotm. 

TO  FLOW,  8TRBAM,  GUSH. 

FLOW,  in  Latin /i«o,  and  Greek  pXvm 
or  ^XvM,  to  be  in  a  ferment,  is  in  all 
probability  connected  with  ^cm,  which 
signifies  literally  to  flaw.  STREAM,  in 
German  ttrdmeny  from  riemen,  a  thong, 
signifies  to  run  in  a  line.  GUSH,  like 
the  German  yieuen,  etc.,  signifies  to  run 
out  in  great  quantities,  to  pour  out  with 
force. 

Flow  is  here  the  i^ent rio  term;  the 
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•ther  two  are  specific  terms,  expressing 
different  modes :  water  may  jUno  either 
in  a  large  body  or  in  a  long  but  narrow 
eourse;  the  stream  in  a  long,  narrow 
coarse  only :  thus,  waters  Jloto  in  sens, 
rivers,  rivulets,  or  in  a  small  pond ;  they 
ttream  only  out  of  Rpouts,  or  small  chHU- 
nels:  they /om?  gently  or  otherwise ;  thoy 
stream  gently ;  but  they  ff^uH  with  vio- 
lence: thus,  the  blood  floiM  from  a  wound 
which  comes  from  it  in  any  manner;  it 
ttreams  from  a  wound  when  it  runs,  as 
it  were,  in  a  channel ;  it  ytuhea  from  a 
wound  when  it  runs  with  impetuosity, 
and  in  as  large  quantities  as  the  cavity 
admits. 
Down  his  wan  cheek  a  briny  torrent^ouw. 

FOPB. 

Firea  ttream  in  lightning  from  hia  sangaine 
eyes.  Fopb. 

Sunk  in  hia  sad  companions*  arms  he  lay, 
And  in  short  panUngs  sobb'd  his  soul  away 
(Like  some  vile  worm  extended  on  th4  ground), 
While  hia  life's  torrent  ffueh'd  from,  oat  the 
wound.  PopB. 

FLUCTUATE,  WAVER. 

FLUCTUATE,  in  LAtmJlucttuUus,  par- 
ticiple of  JhtduOj  from  ^ttduaj  a  wave, 
signifies  to  move  backward  and  forward 
like  a  wave.  To  WAVER  is  a  frequen- 
tative of  to  wave,  which  is  formed  from 
the  substantive  vfave^  and  signifies  the 
same. 

To  fluctuate  conveys  the  idea  of  strong 
agitation ;  to  toavery  that  of  constant  mo- 
tion backward  and  forward :  when  ap- 
plied in  the  moral  sense,  to  fluctuate  des- 
ignates the  action  of  the  spirits  or  the 
opinions ;  to  toaver  is  said  only  of  the 
will  or  opinions:  he  who  is  alternately 
merry  and  sad  in  quick  succession  is  said 
to  be  fluctuating ;  or  he  who  has  many 
opinions  in  quick  succession  is  said  to 
fluctuate;  but  he  who  cannot  form  an 
opinion,  or  come  to  a  resolution,  is  said 
to  vKLver. 

The  tempter,  but  with  show  of  seal  and  love 
To  man,  and  indignation  at  his  wrong. 
New  parts  pots  on,  and  as  to  passion  mov'd 
Fluctuates  disturbed.  Hiltow. 

Let  a  man,  without  trepidation  or  wavering^ 
IMTOceed  in  discharging  his  duty.  Blaxb. 

FLUID,  LIQUID. 

FLUID,  from  fluo,  to  flow,  signifies 
that  which  from  its  nature  flows ;  LIQ- 


UID, from  liqueteOy  to  melt,  signifies  that 
which  is  melted.  These  wokIb  may  be 
employed  as  epithets  to  the  same  ob- 
jects ;  but  they  have  a  distinct  office 
which  they  derive  from  their  original 
meaning :  when  we  wish  to  represent  a 
thing  as  capable  of  passing  along  in  a 
iitream  or  current,  we  should  denominate 
it  a  fluid;  when  we  wish  to  represent  it 
as  passing  from  a  congealed  to  a  dis- 
solved state,  we  should  name  it  a  liquid: 
water  and  air  are  both  represented  aa 
fluids  from  their  general  property  of 
flowing  through  certain  spaces ;  but  ice 
when  thawed  becomes  a  liquid  and  melts ; 
melted  lead  is  also  termed  a  liquid:  the 
humors  of  the  animal  body,  and  the 
juices  of  trees,  dLxefluide  ;  what  we  drink 
is  a  liquid,  as  opposed  to  what  we  eat, 
which  IS  solid. 


As  when  the  flg^s  press'd  Juice,  infus'd  in  c 
To  curds  coagulates  the  lUjuid  stream, 
Sudden  iliejluide  fix,  the  parts  combine.  Pops. 

Then  thrice  the  raven  rends  the  liquid  air. 
Its  croaking  notes  proclaim  the  settled  fair. 

Dbtdbx. 

TO  FOLLOW,  SUCCEED,  ENSUE. 

FOLLOW,  in  Saxon  folgean,  Danish 
volgen^  is  probably  connected  with  the 
German  wrnddn^  to  go,  the  English  loan* 
dei\  and  the  Greek  cXjcw,  to  draw.  SUC- 
CEED is  in  Latin  mccedo^  compounded  of 
sub  and  recio,  to  walk  after.  ENSUE,  in 
French  ensuivre^  Latin  VMequor^  signifies 
to  follow  close  upon  the  back  or  at  the 
heels. 

Follow  and  succeed  is  said  of  persons 
and  things ;  ensue  of  things  only :  follow^ 
in  respect  of  persons,  denotes  the  gouig 
in  order,  in  a  trace  or  line ;  succeed  de- 
notes the  going  or  being  in  the  same 
place  immediately  after  another :  many 
persons  may  follow  one  another  at  the 
same  time ;  but  only  one  individual  prop- 
erly succeeds  another.  Follow  is  taken 
literally  for  the  motion  of  the  physical 
body  in  relation  to  another ;  succeed  is 
taken  in  the  moral  sense  for  taking  the 
place  of  another :  people  follow  each  oth- 
er in  a  procession,  or  one  follows  another 
to^he  grave ;  a  king  sucdeds  to  a  throne, 
or  a  son  succeeds  to  the  inheritance  of  his 
father.  To  foUmo  may  also  be  to  go  in 
the  same  course,  though  not  at  the  same 
time,  as  to  follow  a  person  to  the  grafii 
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in  the  sense  of  djing  after  him :  to  tue- 
teed  is  always  to  go  in  the  place  of  an- 
other, whether  living  or  dead,  as  one 
minister  of  state  gticceeds  another,  or  a 
son  Kucceede  his  father. 

If  a  man  of  a  good  genius  for  fable  were  to  rep- 
resent the  nature  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  that 
way  of  writing,  he  would  probably  Join  them  to- 
gether after  such  a  manner  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  one  to  come  into  any  place  with- 
out \mSx^  foUowed  by  the  other.  Addibon. 
One  sorrow  never  comes,  but  brings  an  heir 
That  may  avteoeed  as  an  inheritor.  Shakspkarb. 

Persons  may  foUow  things,  but  things 
only  meeeed  things :  as  to  foUow  a  rule, 
or  follow  a  course  of  conduct. 

**  Now,  now,'*  said  he,  **  my  son,  no  more  delay ; 
I  yield,  1  follow  where  Ueav'n  shows  the  way." 

Drtdbn. 

To  folloWy  in  relation  to  things,  is  said 
either  simply  of  the  order  in  which  they 
go,  or  of  such  as  go  by  a  connection  be- 
tween them ;  to  succeed  implies  simply  to 
take  the  place  after  another ;  to  etufue  is 
to  foUow  by  a  necessary  connection ;  as 
in  a  natural  tempest  one  wave  of  the  sea 
follows  another  in  rapid  succession,  so  in 
the  moral  tempest  of  political  revolutions 
one  road  convulsion  is  quickly  succeeded 
by  another :  nothing  can  efisue  from  pop- 
ular commotions  but  bloodshed  and  mis- 
ery. FoUow  is  used  in  general  propo- 
sitions; ensue  is  used  in  specific  cases: 
sin  and  misery /b//bu?  each  other  as  cause 
and  effect ;  quarrels  too  often  ensue  from 
the  conversations  of  violent  men  who  dif- 
fer either  in  religion  or  politics. 

Be  kind,  and/o^tr  me  no  more, 

For  care  by  right  should  go  before.  Gat. 

Ulysses  hastens  with  a  trembling  heart. 

Before  him  steps,  and  bending  draws  the  dart : 

Forth  flows  the  blood  ;  an  eager  pang  stwceeds, 

Tydldes  mounts,  and  to  the  navy  speeds.     Pope. 

Nor  deem  this  day,  this  battle,  all  yon  lose ; 

A  day  more  Mack,  a  fiste  more  vile  etisues; 

Impetuous  Hector  thunders  at  the  wall, 

The  hour,  the  spot,  to  conquer  or  to  fall.     Pope. 

TO  FOLLOW,  PURSUE. 

The  idea  of  going  after  any  object  in 
order  to  reach  or  obtain  it  is  common  to 
these  terms,  but  under  dififerent  circum- 
stances :  to  FOLLOW  (v.  To  follow)  a 
person  is  mostly  with  a  friendly  inten- 
tion; to  PURSUE  (v.  To  contimtc)  with 
a  hostile  intention :  a  person  follows  his 
.fellow-trayeller  whom  he  wishes  to  over- 


take;  the  officers  of  justice  purstie  the 
criminal  whom  they  wish  to  apprehend : 
so  likewise  the  huntsmen  and  hunters 
follow  the  dogs  In  the  chase ;  the  dogs 
pursue  the  hare. 

Still  close  they  follow,  close  the  rear  engage ; 
iEneas  storms,  and  Hector  foams  with  rage. 

POPF, 

The  same  Rntillans,  who  with  arms  pursue 
The  Trojan  race,  are  equal  foes  to  you.  DaTDBN . 

In  application  to  things,/o/2(no  is  taken 
more  in  the  passive,  and  pursue  more  in 
the  active  sense :  a  man  follows  the  plan 
of  another,  and  pursues  his  own  plan ;  he 
follows  his  inclinations,  and  pursues  an 
object. 

Tlie  felicity  is  when  any  one  is  so  happy  as  to 
find  out  wd  follow  what  is  the  proper  bent  of 
his  genius.  Steble. 

Look  round  the  habitable  world,  how  few 
Know  their  own  good,  or,  knowing  it,  puritue  I 

Drtdek. 

TO  FOLLOW,  IMITATE. 

FOLLOW,  V.  To  follow,  succeed.  IMI- 
TATE, in  Latin  imitatus,  participle  of 
imito,  from  the  Greek  /ic/icoi,  to  mimic, 
and  oftoioc^  alike,  signifies  to  do  or  make 
alike. 

Both  these  terms  denote  the  regulating 
our  actions  by  something  that  offers  it- 
self to  us,  or  is  set  before  us ;  but  we 
follow  that  which  is  either  internal  or 
external ;  we  imitate  that  only  which  is 
external :  we  either  follow  the  dictates  of 
our  own  minds  or  the  suggestions  of  oth- 
ers ;  but  we  imitate  the  conduct  of  oth- 
ers :  in  regard  to  external  objects,  we 
follow  either  a  rule  or  an  example;  but 
'we  imiiate  an  example  only:  ^e  follow 
the  footsteps  of  our  forefathers ;  we  imi- 
tate  their  virtues  and  their  perfections: 
it  is  advisable  for  young  persons  as  close- 
ly as  possible  to  follow  the  good  example 
of  those  who  are  older  and  wiser  than 
themselves ;  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of 
every  Christian  to  imitate  the  example  of 
our  blessed  Saviour  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power. 

And  I  with  the  same  greediness  did  seek, 
As  water  when  I  thirst,  to  swallow  Greek; 
Which  I  did  only  learn  that  I  might  know 
Those  great  examples  which  I  follow  now. 

Denhak 
The  world's  a  school 
Of  wrong,  and  what  proficients  swarm  around 
We  must,  or  imitate,  or  disapprove. 
Must  list  as  tlieir  accomplices  or  Com*      Yoxmo, 
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To /oUow  and  imUiEie  mmj  both  be  ap- 
plied to  that  which  is  good  or  bad :  the 
former  to  any  action,  but  the  latter  only 
to  the  beharior  or  the  mode  of  doing 
anything:  we  mtij  follow  a  person  in  his 
career  of  rirtue  or  vice ;  we  imUaU  his 
gestures,  tone  of  Toice,  and  the  like. 

With  Addiwa,  the  wits,  hit  adherents  and/o^ 
UnMtn^  were  certain  to  ooocor.  Jomnoir. 

The  imitaton  of  MUton  seem  to  place  all  the 
•zoellency  of  that  sort  of  writing  In  the  use  of 
nncoath  or  antlqae  words.  Jonmoir. 

FOLLOWER,  ADHERKMT,  PARTISAN. 

A  FOLLOWER  is  one  who  follows  a 
person  generally ;  an  ADHERENT  is  one 
who  adSeres  to  his  cause ;  a  PARTISAN 
is  the  follower  of  a  party :  the  follower 
follows  either  the  person,  the  interests, 
or  the  principles  of  any  one;  thus  the 
retinue  of  a  nobleman,  or  the  friends  of 
a  statesman,  or  the  friends  of  any  man*8 
opinions,  may  be  styled  his  fcilowen; 
but  the  adherent  is  that  kind  of  follower 
who  espouses  the  interests  of  another,  as 
■the  adherenU  of  Charles  1. :  a  follower 
follows  near  or  at  a  distance ;  but  the 
adherent  is  always  near  at  hand;  the 
partUan  hangs  on  or  keeps  at  a  certain 
distance:  the /o^u«r  follows  from  vari- 
ous motives ;  the  adherent  adheres  from 
a  personal  motive ;  the  partUan^  from  a 
partial  motive:  Charles  \.  had  as  many 
adherentt  as  he  had  followers;  the  rebels 
had  as  many  partimns  as  they  had  ad- 
herents. 

The  momnMfolUnoer;  with  assistant  rare, 
The  groaning  hero  to  his  chariot  bear.        Pore. 

The  religion  in  which  Pope  lived  and  died  was 
that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  to  which  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  Racine  he  professes  himself  a 
sincere  adherent.  Johnsow. 

They  (the  Jacobins)  then  proceed  in  argument 
as  if  all  those  who  disapprove  of  their  new  abuses 
must  of  course  be  partiaane  of  the  old.  Bukke. 

FOLLY,  FOOLERY. 

FOLLT  is  the  abstract  of  foolish,  and 
characterizes  the  thing ;  FOOLERY  the 
abstract  of  fool,  and  characterizes  the 
person :  we  may  commit  an  act  of  foUy 
without  being  chargeable  with  weakness 
OT  folly;  but  none  are  guilty  of  fooleries 
who  are  not  themselves  fools,  either  ha- 
bitually or  temporarily:  young  people 
are  perpetually  committing /offtet  if  not 
under  proper  control ;  fashionable  people 


lay  aside  oaefooUry  only  to  take  np  an 
other. 

This  peculiar  01  property  ha8/o%,  tiut  It  en- 
larges  men's  dctlxes  while  it  lessens  their  capae- 
itles.  SovTB. 

If  yon  are  so  mnch  transported  with  the  sight 
of  beantifhl  persons,  to  what  eestasy  wonM  it 
raise  you  to  behold  the  original  beanty,  not  filled 
np  with  flesh  and  blood,  or  varnished  with  a  fad- 
ing mixture  of  colors,  and  the  rest  of  mortal  tri- 
fles and /9o2er<€«.  Wausa 

FOOD,  DIET,  RBGIKKN. 

FOOD  signifies  the  thing  which  one 
feeds  upon,  in  Saxon  /o<fe, low  German 
fode  or  fdder,  Greek  /3orciv.  DIET,  from 
iiatrauy  to  live  medicinally,  signifies  any 
particular  mode  of  living'  REGIMEN, 
in  Latin  regimen^  from  re^^  signifies  m 
system  or  practice  by  rule. 

All  these  terms  refer  to  onr  living,  or 
that  by  which  we  live :  food  is  here  the 
generid  term;  the  others  are  specific 
Food  specifies  no  circumstance;  what- 
ever is  taken  to  maintain  life  is  food: 
diet  is  properly  prescribed  or  regular 
food:  it  is  the  hard  lot  of  some  among 
the  poor  to  obtain  with  difficulty  fo^ 
and  clothing  for  themselves  and  their 
families ;  an  attention  to  the  diet  of  chil- 
dren is  an  important  branch  of  their 
early  education.  Food  is  an  unqualified 
term,  applicable  to  either  man  or  beast ; 
diet  is  applied  to  man  only,  not  merely 
to  individuals  in  the  limited  sense,  but 
to  the  species  in  the  sense  of  their  daily 
and  regular /oocf. 

Smith,  in  his  Bietory  of  Kerry ^  relates  that 
a  poor  nuui  in  that  conntrjr  got  a  comfartaMe 
subsistence  fbr  his  fiunily  during  a  summer  of 
fkroine  out  of  an  eagle's  nest,  by  robbing  the  ea- 
glets of  their /mkI.  OouwMini. 

The  diet  of  men  in  a  state  of  nature  must 
have  been  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  vege- 
table kind.  Busks. 

Food  has  also  a  figurative  application 
which  diet  has  not. 

The  poison  of  other  states  (that  is  bankruptcy) 
is  the  food  of  the  new  republie.  Busks. 

Diet  and  regimen  are  both  particular 
modes  of  living ;  but  the  former  respects 
the  quality  of  food;  the  latter  the  quan- 
tity  as  well  as  quality:  diet  is  confined 
to  modes  of  taking  nourishment;  r^'- 
men  often  respects  the  abstinence  from 
food,  bodily  exercise,  and  whatever  mav 
conduce  to  health :  diet  is  generally  th« 
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eooBequenoe  of  an  immedute  prescrip- 
tion from  a  physician,  and  during  the 
period  of  sickness;  reff^men  commonly 
forms  a  regular  part  of  a  man^s  system 
of  liying :  diei  is  in  certain  cases  of  such 
importance  for  the  restoration  of  a  pa- 
tient that  a  single  deviation  may  defeat 
the  best  medicine ;  it  is  the  misfortune 
of  some  people  to  be  troubled  with  dis- 
eases, from  which  they  cannot  get  any 
exemption  but  by  observing  a  strict  re^ 
men, 

PNloogatkMi  of  lift  is  rtther  to  be  expected 
from  itated  dUtt  than  from  any  common  regi- 

Bacok. 

be  able  to  entertain  a  friend  of 

SBSlWTOirB. 


I  aball  alwavB  be  able  i 
a  philoiopUcai  re^m^ik 


FOOL,  IDIOT,  BUFFOON. 

FOOL  is  doubtless  connected  with  our 
word /on/,  in  German /omZ,  which  is  ei- 
ther nasty  or  lazy,  and  the  Oreek  ^vXoc, 
which  signifies  worthless  or  good  for 
nothing.  IDIOT  comes  from  the  Greek 
i^iwnfCf  signifying  either  a  prirate  per- 
son or  one  that  is  rude  and  unskilled  in 
the  ways  of  the  worid.  BUFFOON,  in 
French  boufon^  is  in  all  probability  con- 
nected with  our  word  beef,  buifalo,  and 
bun,  signifying  a  senseless  fellow. 

The  fool  is  either  naturally  or  artificial- 
ly A  fool;  the  idiot  is  a  natural /oo//  the 
buffoon  is  an  artificial /oo^.*  whoever  yio- 
lates  common -sense  in  his  actions  is  a 
fod;  whoever  is  unable  to  act  according 
to  common -sense  is  an  idiot;  whoever 
intentionally  violates  common-sense  is  a 
buffoon, 

T1iougbt*8  the  slave  of  IIIb,  and  life's  time's /oo/. 
Sbaxspkaeb. 

Idioit  are  still  in  request  in  most  of  the  courts 
of  Germany,  wbere  there  is  not  a  prince  of  any 
great  roagiiilloence  who  has  not  two  or  three 
dressed,  distinguished,  undisputed  fooU  in  bis 
retinue.  Annisoif. 

Homer  has  described  a  Vulcan  that  is  a  bufoon, 
among  his  gods,  and  a  Thersites  among  his  mor- 
tals. Addison. 

FOOLHARDY,  ADVENTUROUS,  RASH. 

FOOLHARDY  signifies  having  the 
hardihood  of  a  fool,  ADVENTUROUS 
signifies  ready  to  venJtart,  RASH  is  in 
Germifn  roKk^  which  signifies  swift,  and 
is  connected  with  the  Arabic  roiOKhen^  to 
go  swiftly. 

Foolhardy  expresses  more  than  the 


adventurous;  and  adventurous  than  rask 
The  foolhardy  man  ventures  in  defiance 
of  consequences:  the  adventurous  man 
ventures  from  a  love  of  the  arduous  and 
the  bold ;  the  rash  man  ventures  for  want 
of  thought:  courage  and  boldness  be- 
come foolhardihood  when  they  lead  a 
person  to  run  a  fruitless  risk;  an  ad- 
venturous spirit  sometimes  leads  a  man 
into  unnecessary  difficulties;  but  it  is 
a  necessary  accompaniment  of  greatnass. 
There  is  not  so  much  design,  but  there 
is  more  violence  and  impetuosity  in  rash- 
fiess  than  in  foolhardihood:  the  former 
is  the  consequence  of  an  ardent  temper 
which  will  admit  of  correction  by  the  in. 
fluence  of  the  judgment ;  but  the  lattei 
comprehends  the  perversion  of  both  the 
will  and  the  judgment  An  infidel  is 
foolhardy^  who  risks  his  future  salva- 
tion for  the  mere  gratification  of  his 
pride;  Alexander  was  an  adventurout 
prince,  who  delighted  in  enterprises  in 
proportion  as  they  presented  difficulties ; 
he  was  likewise  a  rash  prince,  as  was 
evinced  by  his  jumping  into  the  rivei 
Gydnus  while  he  was  hot,  and  by  his 
leaping  over  the  wall  of  Oxydracs,  and 
exposing  himself  singly  to  the  attack  of 
the  enemy. 

If  any  yet  be  wo  foolhardy , 

V  expose  themselves  to  vain  Jeopardy, 

If  they  come  wounded  off  and  lame, 

No  honor's  got  by  snch  a  maim.  Botuo. 

Twas  an  old  way  Of  recreating. 

Which  learned  butchers  called  bear-baiting, 

A  bold  advenfrous  exercise.  Botur. 

Why  wilt  thou,  then,  renew  the  Tain  pursuit. 

And  rashly  catch  at  the  (brUdden  fruit? 

PaioB 

TO  FORBID,  PROHIBIT,  INTERDICT. 

Toe  for  in  FORBID,  like  the  German 
«er,  is  negative,  signifying  to  bid  not  to 
do.  The  pro  in  PROHIBIT,  and  inter  in 
INTERDICT,  have  both  a  similariy  neg- 
ative  sense :  the  former  verb,  from  habeo^ 
to  have,  signifies  to  have  or  hold  that  a 
thing  shall  not  be  done,  to  restrain  from 
doing;  the  latter,  from  dico,  to  say,  sig- 
nifies to  say  that  a  thing  shall  not  be 
done. 

Fwhid  is  the  ordinary  term ;  prohibit 
is  the  judicial  term ;  itUerdiet  the  moral 
terra.  To  forbid  is  a  direct  and  personal 
act ;  to  prohibit  is  an  indirect  action  that 
operates  by  means  of  extended  influence : 
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both  imply  the  exercise  of  power  or  au- 
thority by  any  person ;  but  the  former  is 
more  applicable  to  the  power  of  private 
persons,  and  the  latter  to  the  authority 
of  goyernment.  A  parent  forbida  his 
child  marrying  when  he  thinks  proper: 
the  government  prohibits  the  use  of  spir- 
ituous liquors.  Intettlict  is  a  species  of 
forhiddiuff  applied  to  more  serious  con- 
cerns, as  to  ifUerdict  the  use  of  any  one 
strong  drink.  1o  forbid  or  interdict  are 
opposed  to  command ;  to  prohibit^  to  al- 
low. As  nothing  is  forbidden  to  Chris- 
tians which  is  good  and  just  in  itself,  so 
nothing  is  commanded  that  is  hurtful 
and  unjust.  As  no  one  is  prohibited  in 
our  own  country  from  writing  that  which 
can  tend  to  the  improvement  of  man- 
kind ;  so  on  the  other  hand  he  is  not  al- 
lowed to  indulge  his  private  malignity  by 
the  publication  of  injurious  personalities. 

The  flither  of  Constantia  was  so  incensed  at  Uie 
father  of  Theodosius  that  he  forbade  the  son  his 
house.  A]>DiBOK. 

I  think  that  all  persons  (that  is,  quacks)  should 
be  prohibited  from  caring  their  incurable  pap 
tients  by  act  of  parliament.  UAWKawoaxH. 

It  is  not  to  be  desired  that  morality  should  be 
considered  as  interdicted  to  all  Aiture  writers. 

Johnson. 

Forbid  and  interdict^  as  personal  acts, 
are  properly  applicable  to  persons  only, 
but  by  an  improper  application  are  ex- 
tended to  things ;  prohibit^  however,  in 
the  general  sense  of  restraining,  is  ap- 
plied with  equal  propriety  to  things  as 
to  persons :  shame  forbids  us  doing  a 
thing;  law,  authority,  and  the  likcj pro- 
hibit. 

Life's  speai  forbids  as  to  extend  our  cares, 
And  stretch  our  hopes  beyond  our  years. 

CancH. 


Other  ambition  nature  interdicts. 


TOUMO. 


Fear  prohibits  endeavors  by  infttsing  despair 
of  success.  JoBmoN. 

FORCE,  VIOLENCE. 

Both  these  terms  imply  an  exertion  of 
strength ;  but  the  former  in  a  much  less 
degree  than  the  latter.  FORCE  (tf.  7b 
cornpd)  is  ordinarily  employed  to  supply 
the  want  of  a  proper  will  ;*  VIOLENCE, 
m  Latin  violentia^  from  vis,  and  the  Greek 
/3ia,  strength,  is  used  to  counteract  an  op- 
posing will.  The  arm  of  justice  must  ex- 
ercise force  in  order  to  bring  offenders  to 
a  proper  account;  one  nation  exercises 


violenee  against  another  in  the  act  of  oat 
rying  on  war.  J^hree  is  mostly  conform 
able  to  reason  and  equity;  violmee  is  al. 
ways  resorted  to  for  the  attainment  of 
that  which  is  unattainable  by  law.  All 
who  are  invested  with  authority  have 
occasion  to  use  force  at  certain  times 
to  subdue  the  unruly  will  of  those  who 
should  submit:  violence  and  rapine  are 
inseparable  companions ;  a  robber  could 
not  subsist  by  the  latter  without  exer* 
cising  the  former. 

Our  host  expell'd,  what  tartber  force  can  stay 
The  victor  troops  firom  oniversal  sway? 

Dhtdbn. 
He  sees  his  distress  to  be  the  Immediate  effect 
of  human  violence  or  oppression ;  and  is  obliged 
at  the  same  time  to  consider  it  as  a  divine  Judg- 
ment. Blaul 

In  an  extended  and  figurative  appli- 
cation to  things,  these  terms  convey  the 
same  general  idea  of  exerting  strength. 
That  is  said  to  ht^re  force  that  acts  with 
force  ;  and  that  to  have  violence  that  acts 
with  violence.  A  word,  an  expression,  or 
a  remark,  has  force  or  is/ore»62e/  a  dis- 
order, a  passion,  a  sentiment,  has  violemee 
or  is  violent.  Force  is  always  something 
desirable;  violmee  is  always  something 
hurtful  We  ought  to  listen  to  argu- 
ments which  have /oro0  in  them;  we  en- 
deavor to  correct  the  violence  of  all  an- 
gry passions. 

It  is  much  easier  to  keep  ourselves  void  of  re- 
sentment than  to  restrain  it  firom  excess  when  it 
has  gained  admission :  fbr  if  reason,  while  her 
strength  is  yet  entire,  is  unable  to  preserve  her 
d'^minion,  what  can  she  do  when  her  enemy  has 
in  the  least  prevailed  and  weakened  her/r>roe. 
Holland. 

The  mind,  if  duly  cantious,  may  stand  firm  on 
the  rock  of  tranquillity,  but  if  she  rashly  forsake 
the  summit  she  can  scarcely  recover  herself,  bat 
is  hurried  away  downward  by  her  own  passion 
with  increasing  violence,  Holland. 

FOREFATHERS,  PROGENITORS,  ANCES- 
TORS. 

FOREFATHERS  signifies  our  faihen 
before  us,  and  includes  our  immediate 
parents.  PROGENITORS,  from  pro  and 
gignoy  signifies  those  begotten  before  us, 
exclusive  of  our  immediate  parents.  AN- 
CESTORS, contracted  from  aniccesaore,  or 
those  going  before,  is  said  of  those  from 
whom  we  are  remotely  descended.  I^bre- 
fathers  is  a  partial  and  familiar  term  for 
the  preceding  branches  of  any  family. 
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We  passed  slightly  over  three  or  four  of  oar 
immediate /or#/(/fA«r«  whom  we  knew  by  tradi- 
tion. Addison. 

Progenitor*  is  a  higher  term  in  the 
same  sense,  applied  to  families  of  dis- 
tinction :  we  speak  of  the  forefaihen  of 
a  peasant,  but  the  progenitors  of  a  noble- 
man. 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid, 
The  T\»A»  forefather*  of  the  hamlet  sleep.  GaiT. 
Suppose  a  gentleman,  full  of  hin  illustrions  fiun- 
lly^  should  see  the  whole  line  of  his  progenitors 
pass  in  review  before  him ;  with  how  many  vary- 
ing passions  would  he  behold  shepherds,  soldiers, 
princes,  and  beggars  walk  in  the  procession  of 
Ave  tliousand  years  I  Addison. 

Forefathen  and  progenitors^  but  par- 
ticuk&riy  the  latter,  are  said  mostly  of  in- 
dividuals, and  respect  the  regular  line  of 
succession  in  a  family ;  ancestors  is  em- 
ployed collectively  as  well  as  individual- 
ly, and  regards  simply  the  order  of  suc- 
cession: we  may  speak  of  the  ancestors 
of  a  nation  as  well  as  of  any  particular 
person. 

It  is  highly  laudable  to  pay  respect  to  men 
who  are  descended  from  worthy  ancestors. 

Addison. 

The  term  ancestor  may  also  be  applied 
figuratively. 

OmiOoticnightl 
Natnre*s  great  ancestor  I  Toumo. 

FORERUNNKR,  PRECURSOR,  MESSEN- 
GER, IIARBINOBR. 

FORERUNNER  and  PRECURSOR 
signify  literally  the  same  thing,  namely, 
one  running  before  ;  but  the  term  fore- 
runner  is  properly  applied  only  to  one 
who  runs  before  to  any  spot  to  commu- 
nicate intellig;ence ;  and  it  is  figuratively 
applied  to  things  which  in  their  nature, 
or  from  a  natural  connection,  piyedc 
others ;  precursor  is  only  employed  in  this 
figurative  sense:  thus  imprudent  specu- 
lations are  said  to  be  the  forerunners  of 
a  man's  ruin;  the  ferment  which  took 
place  in  men's  minds  was  the  precursor 
of  the  revolution. 

Loss  of  sight  is  the  misery  of  life,  and  usually 
^eforerunnw  of  death.  South. 

Gospeller  was  a  name  of  contempt  given  by 
the  papists  to  the  Lollards,  the  Pnritans  of  early 
times,  and  the  precursors  of  Protestantism. 

Johnson. 

MESSENGER    signifies    literally   one 
bearing   messages:    and    HARBINGER, 
15 


from  the  Teutonic  herbinger^  signifies  a 
provider  of  a  herberge^  or  inn^  for  princes. 
Both  terms  are  employed  for  persons: 
but  the  messenger  states  what  has  been 
or  is;  the  ftarbinger  announces  what  is 
to  be.  Our  Saviour  was  the  messenger  of 
glad  tidings  to  all  mankind :  the  proph- 
ets were  the  harbingers  of  the  Messiah. 
A  m/essenger  may  be  employed  on  differ- 
ent ofiices;  a  harbinger  is  a  messenger 
who  acts  in  a  specific  office.  The  angels 
ai*e  represented  as  messengers  on  differ- 
ent occasions.  John  the  Baptist  was  the 
harbinger  of  our  Saviour,  who  prepared 
the  way  of  the  Lord.  They  are  both  ap- 
plied figuratively  to  other  objects. 

His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles, 
His  tears  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart. 

SBAUrCARB. 

Sin,  and  her  shadow  death ;  and  misery. 
Death's  harbinger.  Milton. 

FORESIGHT,  FORETHOUGHT,  FORK- 
CAST,  PREMEDITATION. 

FORESIGHT,  from  seeing  before,  and 
FORETHOUGHT,  from  thinking  before- 
hand,  denote  the  simple  act  of  the  mind 
in  seeing  a  thing  before  it  happens: 
FORECAST,  from  casting  the  thoughts 
onward,  signifies  coming  at  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  thing  beforehand  by  means 
of  calculation :  PREMEDITATION,  from 
meditate,  signifies  obtaining  the  same 
knowledge  by  force  of  meditating  or 
reflecting  deeply.  ForemgJU  and  fore- 
tJumgJU  are  geneial  and  indefinite  terms ; 
we  employ  them  either  on  ordinary  or 
extraordinary  occasions ;  hwi  forethought 
Is  of  the  two  the  most  familiar  term ;  fore- 
cast and  premeditation  mostly  in  the  lat- 
ter case:  all  business  requires /ore»^A// 
state  concerns  require /ore«a«/;  foresight 
and  forecast  respect  what  is  to  happen ; 
they  are  the  operations  of  the  mind  in 
calculating  futurity:  premeditation  re- 
spects what  is  to  be  said  or  done;  it  is 
a  preparation  of  the  thoughts  and  designs 
for  action :  by  foresight  and  forecast  we 
guard  against  evils  and  provide  for  con- 
tingencies; by  prefnediiaiiofi  we  guard 
against  errors  of  conduct.  A  man  be- 
trays his  want  oi  foresight  who  does  not 
provide  again8t  losses  in  trade ;  he  shows 
his  want  oi  forecast  who  does  not  provide 
against  old  age;  he  shows  his  want  of 
premeditation  who  acta  tr  speaks  on  th« 
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impiike  of  the  moment:  the  man,  there- 
fore, who  does  a  iricked  act  without  pre- 
muUtaium  lessens  his  guilt. 

The  WI17  crane  /orM^st  it  first,  and  taOs 
AboTe  tlie  storm,  and  leaves  the  lowly  Tales. 

Drtdsk. 
Let  hUn/oreeagi  liis  work  with  timely  care. 
Which  else  is  huddled,  when  the  skies  are  fiUr. 

DaTDSW. 

The  tonsne  may  MX  and  lUter  in  her  sadden 
eztemporu  expressions,  bat  the  pen,  having  « 
greater  advantage  ot  prmttditatUm^  is  not  so 
subject  to  error.  Howsu. 

FOREST,  CHASE,  PARK, 

Abe  all  habitations  for  animals  of  Ten- 
ery ;  but  the  foreU  is  of  the  first  magni- 
tude and  importance,  it  bdng  a  franchise 
and  the  property  of  the  king;  the  CHASE 
and  PARK  may  be  either  public  or  pri- 
▼ate  property.  The  forest  is  so  formed 
of  wood,  and  covers  such  an  extent  of 
ground,  that  it  may  be  the  haunt  of  wild 
beasts ;  of  this  description  are  the /oresfe 
in  Germany :  the  ehoM  is  an  indefimte  and 
open  space  that  is  allotted  expressly  for 
the  ehme  of  particular  animals,  such  as 
deer;  the poark  is  an  enclosed  space  that 
senres  for  the  preservation  of  domestic 

TO  FORETELL)  PREDICT,  PROPHESY, 
PROGNOSTICATE. 

To  FORETELL,  compounded  of  fore 
and  UU;  PREDICT,  from  prm  and  <&»; 
PROPHESY,  in  French  propketiaer,  Latin 
propkAiwOy  Greek  w^m^tcvm,  all  signify 
to  tell,  expound,  or  declare  what  is  to  hap- 
pen, and  convey  the  idea  of  a  verbal  com- 
munication of  futurity  to  others:  PROG- 
NOSTICATE, from  the  Greek  rpo^iv^ 
oK^j  to  know  beforehand,  to  bode  or  im- 
agine to  one*s  self  beforehand,  denotes 
the  action  of  feeling  or  knowing,  rather 
than  speaking  of  things  to  come. 

Foretell  is  the  most  general  in  its  sense, 
and  familiar  in  its  application ;  we  may 
foretell  common  events,  although  we  can- 
not predict  or  prophet^  anything  impor- 
tant: ioforeteu  is  an  ordinary  gift;  one 
foreteUi  oy  a  simple  calculation  or  guess : 
to  predict  and  mijiheey  are  extraordinary 
gifts ;  onepmndlf  by  a  supernatural  pow- 
er, real  or  supposed ;  one  prophetiee  by 
means  of  inspiration.  Men  of  discern- 
ment and  experience  easily  foretdl  the 
events  of  undertakings  which  fall  under 


their  notice.  The  priests  among  the  hatk 
thens,  like  the  astrologers  and  conjurors 
of  more  modem  times,  pretended  to  pr^ 
diet  events  that  affected  nations  and  em- 
pires. The  gift  of  prophecy  was  one 
among  the  number  of  the  supernatural 
gifts  communicated  to  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians by  the  Holy  Ghost 

Above  the  rest,  the  son,  who  noTer  lies, 
ForeteUe  the  change  of  weather  in  the  skiea. 

Drtdbii. 
The  consequences  of  soflbring  the  French  to 
establish  themselves  in  Scotland  are  predietod 
with  great  accaracy  and  discernment. 

BoBBanoM. 
An  ancient  angor  prophetled  tram  henoe, 
**  Behold  on  Latin  shores  a  foreign  prince  T 

Dktdbh. 

Prediction^  as  a  noun,  is  employed  for 
both  the  verbs  foretell  and  predict ;  it 
is,  therefore,  a  term  of  less  value  than 
We  speak  of  a  prediction  be- 

_  verified,  and  a  prophecy  fulfilled :  the 
predictions  of  almanac -makers  respect- 
ing the  weather  are  as  seldom  verified  as 
the  prophecies  of  visionaries  and  enthusi- 
asts are  fulfilled  respecting  the  death  of 
princes  or  the  affairs  of  governments. 

The  predictions  of  cold  and  long  winters,  hot 
and  dry  snxnmers,  are  good  to  be  known. 

Baook. 
He  hearkens  after  prophecies  and  dreams. 

Shasspbabb. 

To  prognosticate  Is  an  act  of  the  under- 
standing ;  it  is  guided  by  outward  symp- 
toms as  a  rule ;  it  is  only  stimulated,  and 
not  guided  by  outward  objects ;  a  physi- 
cian proffnoetieatee  the  crisis  of  a  disonler 
by  the  symptoms  discoverable  in  the  pa- 
tient 

Who  that  shonld  view  the  small  beginninn  of 
soma  persons  could  imagine  or  proanostleate 
thdR  rest  increases  of  fortone  that  have  after- 
ward followed  them.  Sovtm* 

FORGETFULNBS8,  OBUVION. 

FORGETFULNESS  characterizes  the 
person,  or  that  which  is  personal ;  OB. 
LIVION  the  state  of  the  thing:  the  for- 
mer  refers  to  him  who  forgets;  the  latter 
to  that  which  is  forgotten:  we  blame  a 
person  for  his /or^ef/v/naw  ;  but  we  some- 
times bury  thmgs  in  obUvion, 

I  have  read  in  ancient  anthers  invitations  to 
lay  aside  care  and  anaciety,  and  give  a  loose  to 
that  TpAeuing/orffet/ulneM  wherein  men  pnt  off 
their  characters  of  bniliMSB. 
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0*eraUlberwt,an 

Her  wing  of  deepest  ibade 


FAirOoma. 


TO  FOBGIVB,  PABDON,  ABflOLVB, 
RKMIT. 

FORGIYIs  compounded  of  the  priv- 
ative fur  and  ytw/  and  PARDON,  in 
FrencQ  pardonnerf  compounded  likewue 
of  the  privative  par  or  par  and  fhnner,  to 
give,  both  signify  not  to  give  the  punish- 
ment that  is  due,  to  relax  from  the  risor 
of  justice  in  demanding  retribution,  .ror- 
give  is  the  familiar  term ;  pardon  is  adapt- 
ed to  the  serious  style.  Individuals  for- 
^tve  each  other  personal  oifences;  they 
pardon  oifences  against  law  and  morals : 
the  former  is  an  act  of  Christian  charity; 
the  latter  an  act  of  clemency :  the  former 
is  an  act  that  is  confined  to  no  condition; 
the  latter  is  peculiarly  the  act  of  a  supe- 
rior. He  who  has  the  right  of  being  of- 
fended has  an  opportunity  of  forgiving 
the  oifender ;  he  who  has  the  auUiority 
of  punishing  the  offence  may  pardon. 

No  more  Achilles  dnwi 
Hie  oooqa'ring  sword  In  any  women's  canae. 
The  f(ods  command  me  XoforffiM  the  pest, 
Bat  let  this  lint  invasion  be  the  last.         Pops. 
A  being  who  has  nothing  to  pardon  in  him- 
self  may  reward  every  man  according  to  his 
works;  bat  he  whoee  very  best  actions  most  be 
seen  with  a  grain  of  allowance,  cannot  be  too 
mild,  moderate,  and  forgiving.  Addisom. 

Pardon^  when  compared  with  REMIS- 
SION, is  the  consequence  of  oifenoe ;  it 
respects  principally  the  person  offending ; 
it  depends  upon  him  who  is  offended ;  it 
produces  reconciliation  when  it  is  sincere- 
ly granted  and  sincerely  demanded.  Rs- 
mimon  is  the  consequence  of  the  crime ; 
it  has  more  particular  regard  to  the  pun- 
ishment ;  it  is  granted  either  by  the  prince 
or  magistrates ;  it  arrests  the  exeootion 
of  justice.  Remimcn^  like  pardony  is  pe- 
culiarly applicable  to  the  sinner  with  re- 
gard to  his  Maker.  ABSOLUTION  is 
taken  in  no  other  sense :  it  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  fault  or  the  sin,  and  prop- 
erly concerns  the  state  of  the  culprit ;  it 
property  loosens  him  from  the  tie  with 
which  he  is  bound ;  it  is  pronounced  ei- 
ther by  the  civil  judge  or  the  ecclesiastical 
minister;  and  it  re-establishes  the  accused 
or  the  penitent  in  the  rights  of  innocence. 

Round  in  his  am  the  blended  balls  he  rolls, 
ilfrsokTM  the  Jost,  and  dooms  the  goilty  aools. 

Daniir. 


The  soft  Nap^an  race  will  soon  repent 
Their  anger,  and  r^mit  the  ponishment. 

DBTDm. 

FORM,  nOURB,  CONFORMATION. 

FORM,  in  French  forme,  Latin  forma, 
moat  probably  from  fofniua  and  ^opew, 
to  bear,  signifiesproperly  the  image  borne 
or  stamped.  FIGURE  (tf.  Figure)  signi- 
fiea  the  imase  feigned  or  conceived.  CON- 
FORMATION, in  French  eon/omuUum,  in 
Latin  eonformaiiOy  from  conform^  signifies 
the  image  disposed  or  put  together. 

Form  is  the  generic  term ;  figwrt  and 
oim/ormafMm  are  special  terms.  The/orm 
is  the  work  either  of  nature  or  art ;  it  re- 
sults from  the  arrangement  of  the  parts : 
the  figure  is  the  work  of  design :  it  in- 
cludes the  general  contour  or  outline :  the 
oonformaiwn  includes  such  a  disposition 
of  the  parts  of  the  body  as  is  adapted  for 
performing  certain  functions.  F'iyrm  is 
the  property  of  every  substance ;  and  the 
artificial  form  approaches  nearest  to  per- 
fection as  it  is  most  natural ;  the  figurt 
is  the  fruit  of  the  imagination ;  it  is  the 
representation  of  the  actual  form  that 
belongs  to  things ;  it  is  more  or  less  just 
as  it  approaches  to  the/orm  of  the  thing 
itself :  oanformaiion  is  said  only  with  re- 
gard to  animal  bodies ;  nature  renders  it 
more  or  less  suitable  according  to  the  ac- 
cidental concurrence  of  physical  causes. 
The  erect  form  of  man  is  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing marks  of  his  superiority  over 
every  other  terrestrial  being :  the  human 
fiqwrt  when  well  painted  is  an  object  of 
admiration :  the  turn  of  the  mind  is  doubt- 
less influenced  by  the  conformtUion  of  the 
organs.  A  person*B  form  is  said  to  be 
handsome  or  ugly,  common  or  uncom- 
mon; his  figttre  to  be  correct  or  incor- 
rect ;  a  eonfomiaiion  to  be  eood  or  bad. 
Heathens  have  worshipped  the  Deity  un- 
der various  forme :  mathematical  figures 
are  the  only  true  figures  with  which  we 
are  acquainted:  the  craniologist  affects 
to  judge  of  characters  by  the  conformO' 
tion  of  the  skull. 

Matter,  as  wise  logicians  say, 

Cannot  without  tkform  subsist: 
And  fi>rm,  say  I  as  well  as  they. 

Mast  fidl  if  matter  brings  no  grist        Swdt. 

When  Cssar  was  one  of  the  masters  of  the  Ro- 
man mint,  he  placed  the  Jliptre  of  an  elephant 
vpon  the  reverse  of  the  public  money ;  the  word 
Casar  signifying  an  elephant  in  the  Panic  lan- 
goage. 
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As  the  conformation  of  thoir  oi|;Mii  ii  newly 
the  same  in  all  men,  so  the  manner  of  peroeiTlng 
external  objects  is  in  all  men  the  same.    Bussb. 

Form  and  figure  arc  used  in  a  moral 
application,  although  conformation  is  not. 
Wc  speak  of  adopting  a  form  of  faith,  a 
form  of  words,  a  form  of  godliness ;  cut- 
ting a  showy,  a  dismal,  or  ridiculous  fig- 
ure. 

0  ceremony  I  show  me  but  thy  worth, 

Art  thou  aught  else  but  place,  degree,  and/ormy 

Creating  fear  and  awe  in  other  men  ? 

SUAKSrSARB. 

Those  who  make  the  greatest  figure  in  most 
arts  and  sciences  are  universally  allowed  to  be 
of  the  British  nation.  Addison. 

TO  FORM,  FASHION,  MOULD,  SHAPE. 

To  FORM  is  to  put  into  a/orm,  which 
is  here  as  before  (v.  Form)  the  generic 
term :  to  FASHION  is  to  put  into  a  par- 
ticular or  distinct  /onn;  to  MOULD  is 
to  put  into  a  set  form;  to  SHAPE  is  to 
fo)'m  simply  as  it  respects  the  exterior. 
As  everything  respects  a  form  when  it 
receives  existence,  so  to  fortn  conveys 
the  idea  of  producing.  When  we  wish 
to  represent  a  thing  as  formed  in  any 
distinct  or  remarkable  way,  we  may 
speak  of  it  as  fasJiiom'fl.  God  formed 
man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground ;  he 
fashioned  him  after  his  own  image. 
When  we  wish  to  represent  a  thing  as 
formjtd  according  to  a  precise  rule,  we 
should  say  it  was  moulded;  thus  the 
habits  of  a  man  are  moulded  at  the  will 
of  a  superior.  When  we  wish  to  repre- 
sent a  thing  as  receiving  the  accidental 
qualities  which  distinguish  it  from  others, 
we  talk  of  shaping  it :  the  potter  sJuipes 
the  clay ;  the  milliner  sliapes  a  bonnet ; 
a  man  shapes  his  actions  to  the  humors 
of  another. 

Horace  was  intimate  with  a  prince  of  the  great- 
eat  goodness  and  humanity  imaginable  ;  and  his 
court  wM/orvied  after  bis  example.       Stezlb. 

By  the  best  information  that  I  could  get  of  this 
matter,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  this  prodigious 
pile  yitA  fashionsd  into  the  shape  it  now  bears 
by  several  tools  and  instruments,  of  which  they 
have  a  wonderful  variety  in  this  country. 

Addison. 
How  dare  you,  mother,  endless  date  demand, 
For  vessels  moulded  by  a  mortal  hand  ? 

Dbtdbn. 

ThoM  which  nature  hath  shaped  with  a  great 
head,  narrow  breast,  and  shoulders  sticking  out, 
teem  much  inclined  to  a  oonsumption.  Habvet. 


TO  FORM,  COMPOSE,  CONSTITTm. 

FORM  (v.  Form)  is  a  generic  and  iiv 
definite  term,  signifying  to  give  a  form. 
To  COMPOSE  (v.  To  compose)  and  CON- 
STITUTE (v.  To  cotistihde)  are  modes  of 
forming.  These  words  may  be  employed 
either  to  designate  modes  of  action,  or 
to  characterize  things.  Things  may  be 
/orm4»^  either  by  persons  or  things ;  they 
are  composed  and  eonsHluted  only  by  con- 
scious agents :  thus  persons /orm  things, 
or  things  form  one  another:  thus  we 
form  a  circle,  or  the  reflection  of  the 
light  after  rain  forms  a  rainbow.  Per- 
sons compose  and  eonstUute:  thus  a  mu- 
sician composes  a  piece  of  music,  or  men 
constitute  laws. 

To  form,  in  regard  to  persons,  is  sim- 
ply to  put  into  a  form ;  to  compose  is  to 
put  together  into  a  form ;  and  to  consti- 
tute is  to  make  to  stand  together  in  a 
form ;  to  form,  therefore,  does  not  quali- 
fy the  action :  one  forms  a  thing  with- 
out defining  how,  whether  at  once  or 
by  degrees,  whether  with  one  or  several 
materials ;  to  compose  and  constitute  are 
both  modes  of  forming  by  the  help  of 
several  materials,  with  device  and  con- 
trivance ;  compose  is  said  of  that  which 
only  requires  to  be  put  together ;  consti- 
tute of  that  to  which  a  certain  degree 
of  stability  must  be  given.  God  formed 
man,  man  forms  a  cup  or  a  vessel;  he 
composes  a  book;  he  constitutes  offices, 
bodies  politic,  and  the  like. 

The  liquid  ore  he  drain'd 
Into  fit  moulds  prepared,  from  which  he  formed 
First  his  own  tools.  Milton. 

Words  so  pleasing  to  God  as  those  which  the 
Son  of  God  himself  hath  composed^  were  not 
possible  for  men  to  frame.  Hookkr. 

This  makes  the  constitution  of  a  state,  and 
the  due  distribution  of  its  powers,  a  matter  of 
the  most  delicate  and  complicated  skill.  Burke. 

When  employed  to  characterize  things, 
form  signifies  simply  to  have  a/orm,  be 
it  either  simple  or  complex ;  compose  and 
constitute  are  said  only  of  those  things 
which  have  complex  forms;  the  former 
as  respecting  the  material,  the  latter  the 
essential  parts  of  an  object:  thus  we 
may  say  that  an  objeci  forms  a  circle,  or 
a  semicircle,  or  the  segment  of  a  circle : 
a  society  is  composed  of  individuals ;  but 
law  and  order  constitute  the  eesence  of 
society :  so  letters  and  syllables  eonyDom 
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a  word ;  bat  sense  is  essentUl  to  eonsti- 
tuiesL  word. 

All  «niiiMli  of  the  nune  kind  whkh  form  « 
■ocietj  are  more  knowing  than  others. 

Addison. 

Nor  did  Israel  'scape 

Th*  infection,  when  their  borrow'd  gold  eompot'd 

Tbe  calf  in  OrieL  Milton. 

To  receive  and  to  commnnicate  assistance  oon- 

ttitutes  the  happiness  of  human  life.    Johnson. 

FORM,  CEREMONY;  RITE,  OBSERV- 
ANCE. 

FORM,  V.  Form^fiffure.  CEREMONY, 
ID  Latin  cerei/umia^  is  suppoAed  to  signify 
the  rites  of  Ceres.  RITE,  in  Latin  ritua, 
is  probably  changed  from  ratvs,  signify- 
ing a  custom  that  is  esteemed.  OBSERV- 
ANCE signifies  the  thing  obserred. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  with 
regard  to  particular  modes  of  action 
in  civil  society.  Form  is  here,  as  in  the 
preceding  sections,  the  most  general  in 
its  sense  and  application ;  ceremony^  rite^ 
and  ahservanee  are  particular  kinds  of 
form^  suited  to  particular  occasions. 
Form^  in  its  distinct  application,  respects 
all  determinate  modes  of  acting  and 
speaking,  that  are  adopted  by  society  at 
large,  in  every  transaction  of  life ;  cere- 
mony respects  those  forms  of  outward 
behavior  which  are  made  the  expressions 
of  respect  and  deference;  rite  and  ob- 
teroanee  are  applied  to  national  ceremo- 
nies in  matters  of  religion.  A  certain 
form  is  requisite  for  the  sake  of  order, 
method,  and  decohim,  in  every  social 
matter,  whether  in  affairs  of  state,  in  a 
court  of  law,  in  a  place  of  worship,  or  in 
the  private  intercourse  of  friends.  So 
long  as  distinctions  are  admitted  in  so- 
ciety, and  men  are  agreed  to  express 
their  sentiments  of  regard  and  respect 
to  each  other,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  ceremonieg  of  politeness  which 
have  been  established.  Administering 
oaths  by  the  magistrate  is  a  necessary 
form  in  law ;  kissing  the  king's  hand  is 
a  ceremony  practised  at  court. 

A  long  table,  and  a  square  table,  or  seat  about 
the  walls,  seem  things  of /orm,  but  are  things  of 
substance ;  for  at  a  long  table  a  few  at  the  upper 
end  in  efllect  sway  all  the  business ;  but  In  the 
other  form  there  is  more  of  the  counsellors' 
opinions  that  sit  lower.  Bacon. 

Not  to  use  eeremonUt  at  all,  is  to  teach  others 
not  to  use  them  again,  and  so  diminish  respect 
to  himself.  Bacon. 


As  far  as  /onn,  ceremonies^  ritea^  and 
observances  respect  religion,  the  first  is 
used  in  the  niost  universal  and  unquali- 
fied sense  in  respect  to  religion  generally 
or  any  particular /orm;  the  second  may 
be  said  either  of  an  individual  or  a  com- 
munity ;  the  third  only  of  a  community ; 
and  the  last,  more  properly,  of  an  indi- 
vidual either  in  public  or  private.  There 
can  be  no  religion  without  some /orm, 
but  there  may  be  different /omw  which 
are  equally  good.  Every  country  has 
adopted  certain  rites  founded  upon  its 
peculiar  religious  faith,  and  prescribed 
certain  observances  by  which  individuals 
can  make  a  public  profession  of  their 
faith :  baptism  is  one  rite  of  initiation 
into  the  Christian  church;  kneeling  at 
prayer  is  a  ceremony ^  prayer  itself  is  an 
observance. 

You  may  discover  tribes  of  men  without  policy, 
or  laws,  or  cities,  or  any  of  the  arts  of  life ;  but 
nowhere  will  you  find  them  without  some  Jform 
of  religion.  Blair. 

He  who  afflrroeth  speech  to  be  necessary 
among  all  men  throughout  the  world,  doth  not 
thereby  import  that  the  men  must  necessarily 
speak  one  language;  even  so  the  necessity  of 
polity  and  regimen  in  all  churches,  without  hold- 
ing any  one  certain /orm  to  be  necessary  in  them 
all.  Hooker. 

Bring  her  up  to  the  high  altar,  that  she  may 
The  sacred  ceremofUe»  partake.  Spenbbb. 

Live  thou  to  mourn  thy  love's  unhappy  fete, 
To  bear  my  mangled  body  from  the  foe, 
Or  buy  It  back,  and  fhn'ral  rites  bestow. 

Drtden. 
Incorporated  minds  will  always  feel  some  in- 
clination toward  exterior  acts  and  ritual  observ- 
ances.  Jobnson. 

FORMAL,  CEREMONIOUS,  CEREMONIAL. 

FORMAL  and  CEREMONIOUS,  from 
form  and  cerenymy  {y.  Form^  ceremony)^ 
are  either  taken  in  an  indifferent  sense 
with  respect  to  what  contains  form  and 
ceremonvy^  or  in  a  bad  sense,  expressing 
the  excess  of  fom^  and  ceremony.  A 
pei*son  expects  to  have  9l  formal  dismis- 
sal before  he  considers  himself  as  dis- 
missed ;  people  of  fashion  pay  each  oth- 
er ceremomous  visits,  by  way  of  keeping 
up  a  distant  intercourse. 

I  have  not  thought  lit  to  return  them  smy  for- 
mal answer.  AnnisoN. 

Throw  away  respect, 
Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty, 
For  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  this  while. 

SaAKSPSAftS. 
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CEREMONIAL  is  employed  in  the 
■ense  of  appertaining  to  prescribed  oere- 
mcmiea;  and  formal  impllefl  appertaining 
to  prescribed  forms  in  public  matters, 
%A  formal  oommunications  from  one  gov- 
ernment to  another:  it  is  the  business 
of  the  church  to  regulate  the  eeremomal 
part  of  religion. 

As  there  informal  and  written  leegnee,  re- 
•pectlTe  to  certein  enemiei,  eo  tliere  is  a  netoral 
and  tadt  confederatioii  amoog  all  men  agatnat 
the  oommon  enemiei  of  human  tociety.    Bacon. 

Cbrisfs  Gospel  is  not  a  eerwnonial  law  (as 
much  of  Moses's  law  was),  bat  it  is  a  religion  to 
ssrre  €k)d,  not  in  the  bondage  of  the  flgnre  or 
shadow,  but  in  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit,  being 
content  only  with  those  which  do  serve  to  a  de- 
cent order  and  godly  discipline. 

Prbpacb  to  ths  Coiofoif  PaATSB  Book. 

Ceremaniom  was  formerly  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  eertamaniaL 

Under  a  difllsrent  ceremony  of  religion  God 
was  more  tender  of  the  shell  and  ctirmnoniout 
part  of  his  worhsip.  Sootb. 

Formal^  in  the  bad  sense,  is  opposed 
to  easy :  eertmomcus  to  the  cordial  A 
fomud  carriage  prevents  a  person  from 
mdulging  himself  in  the  innocent  famil- 
iarities of  friendly  intercourse ;  a  cerenw- 
fiioitf  carriage  puts  a  stop  to  all  hospital- 
ity and  kindness.  Princes,  in  their /or- 
md  intercourse  with  each  other,  know 
nothing  of  the  pleasures  of  society ;  eere- 
momoiM  visitants  give  and  receive  enter- 
tainments, without  tasting  any  of  the  en- 
joyments which  flow  from  the  reciprocity 
of  kind  offices. 

Formal  fn  apparel, 
In  gait  and  coantenanoe  sorely  like  a  tether. 

Shakspkau. 

From  the  moment  one  sets  up  for  an  aathor, 
one  mnst  be  treated  as  eertmoiUouMly^  that  is, 
as  nnfiUthfUly,  "  as  a  king's  ihrorite,  or  as  a 
king.**  PoPB. 

FORMSRLT,  TS  TIMB8  PAST,  OR  OLD 
TIMES,  DATS  OF  TORE,  ANCIRNTLY, 
OR  ANCIENT  TIMES. 

FORMERLY  supposes  a  less  remote 
period  than  IN  TIMES  PAST :  and  that 
less  remote  than  IN  DATS  OF  TORE 
and  ANCIENTLT.  The  first  two  may 
be  said  of  what  happens  within  the  age 
of  man;  the  last  two  are  extended  to 
many  generations  and  ages.  Any  indi- 
vidual may  use  the  word  formerly  with 
regard  to  himself :  thus,  we  enjoyed  our 


health  better  formerly  than  now.  An 
old  man  may  speak  of  Umm  poMt^  as  when 
he  says  he  does  not  enjoy  himself  as  he 
did  intvmmpaaL  OLD  TIMES,  dayt  of 
yore,  and  anciently  are  more  applicable 
to  nations  than  to  individuals;  and  ail 
these  express  different  degrees  of  remote^ 
nets.  With  respect  to  our  present  peri- 
od, the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth  may  be 
called  olaUmm;  the  days  of  Alfred,  and 
still  later,  the  days  of  yore:  the  earliest 
period  in  which  Britain  is  mentioned  may 
be  termed  ANCIENT  TIMES. 

Men  were  formerly  dispated  oat  of  their 
""  Addisom. 


In  timet  of  old,  when  time  was  young. 

And  poets  their  own  Terses  song, 

A  Terse  ooold  draw  a  stone  or  beam.        Swiir. 

Thns  Edgar  proud,  In  dayt  ofyort^ 

Held  monarehs  laboring  at  the  osr.  Swivr. 

In  anoleiU  Umee  the  sacred  ploni^  employ'd 

The  kings  and  awftil  Ihthers  of  mankind. 

Thomsoii. 

FORMIDABLB,  DREADFUL,  TERRIBLE, 
SHOCKING. 

FORMIDABLE  is  applied  to  that  which 
is  apt  to  excite  fear  (tr.  To  appr^end); 
DREADFUL  {v.  To  appnhend)  to  what 
is  calculated  to  excite  dread;  TERRI- 
BLE (v.  Alarm)  to  that  which  excites  ter- 
ror; and  SHOCKING  (from  tkake)  is  ap- 
plied to  that  which  violently  shakes  or 
agiUtes  (v.  To  agitate).  The  formidable 
acts  ndther  suddenly  nor  violently;  the 
dreadful  may  act  violently,  but  not  sud- 
denly :  thus  the  appearance  of  an  army 
may  be  formidaNe;  but  that  of  a  field 
of  battle  is  dreadfvJi.  The  ttrrik/U  and 
thoeking  act  both  suddenly  and  violently ; 
but  the  former  acts  both  on  the  senses 
and  the  imagination,  the  latter  on  thet 
moral  feelings :  thus,  the  glare  of  a  ti- 
ger's eye  is  terrible  ;  the  unexpected  news 
of  a  friend's  death  is  ehodeing, 

France  continued  not  only  powerfblfbiit/or- 
midable^  to  the  hour  of  the  rain  of  the  mon- 
archy. BCTBU 

Think,  timely  think,  on  the  last  dreadful  day. 

DaTDsii. 

When  men  are  arrived  at  thinking  of  their 
very  dissolntion  with  pleasorBf  how  lew  things 
are  there  that  can  be  lsrT<5te  to  them !  Stblb. 

Nothins  coald  be  more  ehoeking  to  a  gener- 
ons  nobiUty  than  the  intrusting  to  meroenary 
hands  the  defbnoe  of  thoee  territories  which  had 
been  acquired  or  preserved  by  the  blood  of  their 
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FOBSABXN,  FOBLORN,  DESTITUTB. 

To  be  FORSAKEN  {v.  To  abandon)  is 
to  be  depriyed  of  the  company  and  as- 
sistance of  those  we  have  looked  to ;  to 
be  FORLORN,  in  the  German  verlorm, 
lost,  is  to  be  fonakm  in  time  of  difficul- 
ty, to  be  without  a  euide  in  an  unknown 
road ;  to  be  DESTITUTE,  from  the  Lat- 
in doHtuimy  is  to  be  deprived  of  the  first 
necessaries  of  life:  To  be  fonaken  is  a 
partial  situation ;  to  be  forCom  and  daH- 
tuU  is  a  permanent  condition.  We  may 
be  fcfnaicm  by  a  fellow-traveller  on  the 
road ;  we  are  forlom  when  we  get  into 
a  deserted  path  with  no  one  to  direct  us ; 
we  are  daiituie  when  we  have  no  means 
of  subsistence,  nor  the  prospect  of  ob- 
taining the  means.  It  is  particulariy 
painful  to  be  fonaken  by  the  friend  of 
our  youth,  and  the  sharer  of  our  fort- 
unes ;  the  orphan  who  is  left  to  travel 
the  road  of  life  without  counsellor  or 
friend  is  of  all  others  in  the  most  forlom 
condition ;  if  to  this  be  added  poverty, 
his  misery  is  aggravated  by  his  becoming 
dmtUuie, 

But  terfttl  Ibr  themselves,  my  ooostrymen 
Left  mb  fonaken  in  tbe  Cyclops'  den.  Dbtdsh. 

Goiisdeii09  made  them  (Joseph's  brethren)  rec- 
ollect that  they  who  had  once  been  deaf  to  the 
sapplkations  of  a  brother  were  now  left  friend- 
less and  ybrfor9».  Blais. 

Friendless  and  dutituU,  Dr.  Goldsmith  was 
exposed  to  all  the  miseries  of  indigence  in  a  for- 
eign country.  Johhsom. 

TO  FOBSWEABy  PEBJUBE,  SUBOBN. 

FORSWEAR  is  Saxon;  PERJURE  is 
Latin ;  the  prepositions  jfor  and  per  are 
both  privative,  and  the  words  signify 
literally  to  swear  contrary  to  the  truth ; 
this  is,  however,  not  their  only  distinc- 
tion :  to  fonwear  is  applied  to  all  kinds 
of  oaths ;  to  perjure  is  employed  only  for 
such  oaths  as  have  been  administered  by 
the  civil  magistrate.  A  soldier /omoears 
himself  who  breaks  his  oath  of  allegiance 
by  desertion ;  and  a  subject  forewean 
himself  who  takes  an  oath  of  alliance 
to  his  Majesty  which  he  afterward  vio- 
lates ;  a  man  perjurea  himself  in  a  court 
of  law  who  swears  to  the  truth  of  that 
which  he  knows  to  be  false.  Forswear 
is  used  only  in  the  proper  sense :  perjure 
may  be  used  figuratively  with  regard  to 
lovers'  vows  J  be  who  deserts  his  mis- 


tress to  whom  he  has  pledged  his  affeo 
tion  is  a  perjured  man. 

False  as  thou  art,  and  more  than  Cdse,  for* 

etoom/ 
Not  spmnff  flram  noble  blood,  nor  goddess-bom ; 
Why  should  I  own?  what  worse  have  I  to  fear? 

Dbtdim. 
Be  gone  I  forever  leave  this  happy  sphere  I 
For  per^ur^d  lovers  have  no  mansions  here. 

Lib. 

Forswear  and  perjure  are  the  acts  of 
individuals ;  SUBORN,  from  the  Latin 
tubomare^  signifies  to  make  io  forswear: 
a  perjured  man  has  all  the  guilt  upon 
himself ;  but  he  who  is  suborned  shares 
his  guilt  with  the  suborner. 

They  were  ntbom*d; 
Makolm  «nd  Donalbain,  the  king's  two  sons, 
Are  stole  away  and  fled.  SoAxanABa. 

FOBTUNATE,  LUCKY,  F0BTUIT0U8, 
PB08PEB0US,  SUCCESSFUL. 

FORTUNATE  signifies  having  forU 
une  (v.  Chance,  fortune).  LUGET  sig- 
nifies having  luck,  which  is  in  German 
fflueky  and  in  all  probability  comes  from 
gdingen,  to  succeed.  FORTUITOUS, 
from  forBy  chance,  signifies  according  to 
chance.  PROSPEROUS,  v.  To  fiourisK. 
SUCCESSFUL  signifies  full  of  sueoesSy 
enabled  to  suoeeed. 

The  fortunate  and  ludcy  are  both  ap- 
plied to  that  which  happens  without  the 
control  of  man ;  but  the  latter,  which  is 
a  collateral  term,  describes  the  capricious 
goddess  Fortune  in  her  most  freakish  hu- 
mors,  while  fortunate  represents  her  in 
her  more  sober  mood:  in  other  words, 
the  fortunate  is  more  according  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  things ;  the  lucky  is 
something  sudden,  unaccountable,  and 
singular:  a  circumstance  is  said  to  be 
fortunate  which  turns  up  suitably  to  our 
purpose ;  it  is  said  to  be  lucky  when  it 
comes  upon  us  unexpectedly,  at  the  mo- 
moit  that  it  is  wanted :  hence  we  speak 
of  a  man  as  fortunate  in  his  business 
and  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  but 
lucky  in  the  lottery  or  in  games  of  chance : 
a  fortunate  year  will  make  up  for  the 
losses  of  the  past  year ;'  a  lucky  bit  may 
repair  the  ruined  spendthrift*s  fortune 
only  to  tempt  him  to  still  greater  extrav- 
agances. 

Several  of  the  Bonutn  emperors,  as  fa  still  to 
be  seen  upon  their  medals,  among  their  other  ti- 
tles, gave  theqiielves  that  of  Felix,  or  fortunate. 

Annfsoip 
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Th\ .  lucky  moment  the  sly  traitor  chose. 
Then  starting  from  his  ambash  up  he  rose. 

Drtobw. 

Fortunate  and  lucky  are  applied  to  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  good/orfu>i«  and 
luck^  but  fortuitmu  is  employed  only  in 
matters  of  chance  generally  and  indiffer- 
ently. 

A  wonder  it  must  be  that  there  should  be  any 
man  found  so  stupid  as  to  persuade  tiimself  that 
this  most  beautiful  world  could  be  produced  by 
Iha  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms.  Kay. 

Protperowt  and  guccesxful  seem  to  ex- 
clude the  idea  of  what  is  fortuitous^  al- 
though proisperUy  and  success  are  both 
greatly  aided  by  good  fortune.  Fortu- 
nate and  lucky  are  applied  as  much  to  the 
removal  of  evil  as  to  the  attainment  of 
good ;  prosperous  and  successful  are  con- 
cerned only  in  what  is  good,  or  esteemed 
as  such  :  we  may  hefortunaie  in  making 
our  escape ;  we  are  prosperous  in  the  ac- 
quirement of  wealth.  Fortunate  is  em- 
ployed for  single  circumstances ;  prosper- 
ous only  for  a  train  of  circumstances ;  a 
man  may  be  fortunate  in  meeting  with 
the  approbation  of  a  superior;  he  is  pros- 
perotts  in  his  business.  Prosperity  is  ex- 
tended to  whatever  is  the  object  of  our 
wishes  in  this  world ;  success  is  that  de- 
gree of  prosperity  which  immediately 
attends  our  endeavors;  wealth,  honors, 
children,  and  all  outward  circumstances, 
constitute  prosperity  ;  the  attainment  of 
any  object  constitutes  success :  the  fortu- 
nate and  lucky  man  can  lay  no  claim  to 
merit,  because  they  preclude  the  idea  of 
exertion ;  the  prosperous  and  successful 
man  may  claim  a  share  of  merit  propor- 
tioned to  the  exertion. 

O  fortunate  old  man,  whose  farm  remains 
For  you  sufflcient,  and  requites  your  pains ! 

Drtden. 
Riches  are  oft  by  guWt  or  baseness  eam*d, 
Or  dealt  by  chance  to  shield  a  lucky  knave. 

ARMvraoNO. 

Prospsrous  people  (for  happy  there  are  none) 
are  harried  away  with  a  fond  sense  of  their  pres- 
ent condition,  and  thoughtless  of  the  mutability 
of  fortune.  Steele. 

The  Count  d'Olivares  was  disiaiiced  at  the 
coart  of  Madrid,  because  it  was  alleged  against 
him  that  he  had  never  success  in  his  undertak- 
ings. Addison. 

The  epithet  prosperous  may  be  applied 
to  those  things  which  promote  prosper- 
ity or  ultimate  success. 


Te  gods,  presiding  over  lands  and  saaa, 
And  you  who  raging  winds  and  waves  appeaac. 
Breathe  on  oar  swelling  sails  %  prosperous  wind. 

Drtdbk. 

TO    FOSTER,  CHERISH,  HARBOR,  IN- 
DULGE. 

To  FOSTER  is  probably  connected 
with  father,  in  the  natural  sense,  to 
bring  up  with  a  parentis  care ;  to  CHER- 
ISH, from  the  Latin  carus^  dear,  is  to 
feed  with  affection ;  to  HARBOR,  from 
a  harbor  or  hai'en^  is  to  provide  with  a 
shelter  and  protection;  to  INDULGE, 
from  the  Latin  dtUciSy  sweet,  is  to  render 
sweet  and  agreeable.  These  terms  are 
all  employed  here  in  the  moral  accepta- 
tion, to  express  the  idea  of  giving  nour- 
ishment to  an  object.  To  foster  in  the 
mind  is  to  keep  with  care  and  positive 
endeavors ;  as  when  one  fosters  preju- 
dices by  encouraging  everything  which 
favors  them :  to  cherish  in  the  mind  is 
to  hold  dear  or  set  a  value  upon ;  as 
when  one  cherishes  good  sentiments,  by 
dwelling  upon  them  with  inward  satis- 
faction: to  harbor  is  to  allow  room  in 
the  mind,  and  is  generally  taken  in  the 
worst  sense,  for  giving  admission  to  that 
which  ought  to  be  excluded;  as  when 
one  harbors  resentment  by  permitting  it 
to  have  a  resting-place  in  the  heart :  to 
indulge  in  the  mind  is  to  give  the  whole 
mind  to  it,  to  make  it  the  chief  source 
of  pleasure ;  as  when  one  indulgm  an  af- 
fection, by  making  the  will  and  the  out 
ward  conduct  bend  to  its  gratifications. 

The  greater  part  of  those  who  live  bat  to  in 
flise  malignity,  and  multiply  enemies,  have  no 
hopes  \ja  foster y  no  designs  to  promote,  nor  any 
expectations  of  attaining  power  by  insolence. 

JOHHSON. 

As  social  inclinations  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  well-being  of  the  world,  it  is  the  duty  and 
interest  of  every  individual  to  cKerith  and  im- 
prove them  to  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

BlRKXLBT. 

This  is  scorn, 
Which  the  fUr  soul  of  gentle  Athenais 
Would  ne'er  have  Karbor'd.  Lbs. 

She  made  use  of  his  exalted  situation  to  in* 
dulffe  her  avarice.  Clabbmdom. 

TO  FOUND,  GROUND,  REST,  BUILD. 

FOUND,  in  French  fonder,  Latin  fun^ 
do,  comes  from  fundus,  the  ground,  and, 
like  the  verb  GROUND,  properly  signi- 
fies to  make  firm  in  the  ground,  to  maka 
the  ground  the  support.     To  found  w 
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plieB  the  exercise  of  art  and  contrivance 
in  making  a  support ;  to  ground  signifies 
to  lay  a  thing  so  deep  that  it  may  not 
totter;  it  is  merely  in  the  moral  sense 
that  they  are  here  considered,  as  the  verb 
to  ground  with  this  signification  is  never 
used  otherwise.  Found  is  applied  to 
outward  circumstances ;  ground  to  what 
passes  inwardly:  a  man  founds  his 
charge  against  another  upon  certain  facts 
that  are  come  to  his  knowledge;  he 
grouruh  his  belief  upon  the  most  sub- 
stantia] evidence :  a  man  should  be  cau- 
tious not  to  make  any  accusations  which 
are  not  well  founded;  nor  to  indulge  any 
expectations  which  are  not  well  groutid' 
«d:  monarchs  commonly  found  their 
claims  to  a  throne  upon  the  right  of 
primogeniture;  Christians  ground  their 
hopes  of  immortality  on  the  word  of  God. 

The  only  sure  principles  we  can  lay  down  for 
regulating  our  conduct  mast  \»  founded  on  the 
Christian  religion.  Blau. 

I  know  there  are  persons  who  look  upon  these 
wonders  of  art  (in  ancient  history)  as  fiibulous  ; 
but  I  cabinet  find  any  ground  for  such  a  suspi- 
cion. Addison. 

To  found  and  ground  are  said  of 
things  which  demand  the  full  exercise 
of  the  mental  powers;  to  REST  is  an 
action  of  less  importance:  whatever  is 
founded  requires  and  has  the  utmost 
support;  whatever  is  retted  is  more  by 
the  will  of  the  individual :  a  man/<nm<& 
his  reasoning  upon  some  unequivocal 
fact;  he  resU  his  assertion  upon  mere 
hearsay.  The  words  found,  ground^  and 
rett  have  always  an  immediate  reference 
to  the  thing  that  supports;  to  BUILD 
has  an  especial  reference  to  that  which 
is  supported,  to  the  superstructure  that 
it  raised :  we  should  not  say  that  a  per- 
son founds  an  h3rpothesis,  without  add- 
ing something,  as  observations,  experi- 
ments, and  the  like,  upon  which  it  was 
fonmded;  but  we  may  speak  of  his  sim- 
ply building  systems,  supposing  them  to 
be  the  mere  fruit  of  his  distempered  im- 
agmation ;  or  we  may  say  that  a  system 
of  astronomy  has  been  Intili  upon  the 
opinioff  of  Copernicus  respecting  the 
motion  of  the  earth. 

It  cannot,  T  should  suppose,  after  this  he  be- 
lieved that  the  religion  and  the  transaction  on 
which  it  was  founded  were  too  obscure  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  Josephus,  or  to  obtain  a 
place  in  his  history.  Falet. 


We  might,  for  its  (honor's)  ftirther  recominen 
dation,  allege  the  anthority  of  the  more  cool  and 
candid  sort  of  philosophers,  such  as  grotmdeU 
their  Judgment  of  things  upon  notions  agreeable 
to  common-sense  and  experience.  B arrow. 

Our  distinction  must  rest  upon  a  steady  ad- 
herence to  rational  religion,  when  the  multitude 
are  deviating  into  licentious  and  criminal  con- 
duct. Blaik. 

They  who,  from  a  mistaken  seal  for  the  hon- 
or of  Divine  revelation,  either  deny  the  exist- 
ence,  or  vilify  the  anthorit}'  of  natural  religion, 
are  not  aware  that,  by  disallowing  the  sense 
of  obligation,  they  undermine  the  foundation  on 
which  revelation  builds  its  power  of  command- 
ing the  heart.  Blau. 

FOUNDATION,  GROUND,  BASIS. 

FOUNDATION  and  GROUND  derive 
their  meaning  and  application  from  the 
preceding  article :  a  report  is  said  to  be 
without  any /ound!a^f on,  which  has  taken 
its  rise  in  mere  conjecture,  or  in  some  ar- 
bitrary cause  independent  of  all  fact ;  a 
man*s  suspicion  is  said  to  be  without 
ground  which  is  not  supported  by  the 
shadow  of  external  evidence :  unfounded 
clamors  are  frequently  raised  against  the 
measures  of  government ;  groundless  jeal- 
ousies frequently  arise  between  families, 
to  disturb  the  harmony  of  their  inter- 
course. 

\l\Xi^  foundation  of  a  high  name  be  vlrtne 
and  service,  all  that  is  offered  against  it  is  but 
rumor,  which  is  too  short-lived  to  stand  up  in 
competition  with  glory,  which  is  everlasting. 

Steele. 

Every  subject  of  the  British  government  has 
good  grounds  for  loving  and  respecting  his 
country.  Blaxk. 

Foundation  and  BASIS  may  be  com- 
pared with  each  other,  either  in  the  prop- 
er or  the  improper  signification:  both 
foundation  and  hams  are  the  lowest  parts 
of  any  structure ;  but  the  former  lies  un- 
der groundy  the  latter  stands  above :  the 
foundation  supports  some  large  and  ar- 
tificially erected  pile ;  the  hams  supports 
a  simple  pillar:  hence  we  speak  of  the 
foundation  of  St.  PauPs,  and  the  hose  or 
batM  of  the  Monument. 

The  stateliness  of  houses,  the  goodliness  of 
trees,  when  we  behold  them,  delighteth  the  eye ; 
but  Utalt.  foundation  which  beareth  up  the  one, 
and  that  root  which  ministereth  to  the  other 
nourishment,  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  con- 
cealed. Hooker. 
In  altar-wise  a  stately  pile  they  rear. 
The  basis  broad  below,  and  top  advanced  in  air. 

Drtdxm 
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Hub  distinction  Is  likewiM  preaerred 
in  the  moral  application  of  the  terms: 
disputes  have  too  often  their  fowulatum 
in  frivolous  circumstances ;  treaties  have 
eommonly  their  batis  in  some  acknowl- 
edged general  principle;  with  goyem- 
ments  uat  are  at  war  pacific  negotiations 
may  be  commenced  on  the  bans  of  the 
uHpomiddU, 

I  can  never  preTail  on  myself  to  make  com- 
plaintt  which  have  no  canee.in  order  to  rmlae 
hopes  which  hare  no  fimnd^iUcn,  Burxx. 

It  ia  certain  that  the  baH*  of  all 
tation  is  laid  In  moral  worth. 

FRAOnJEy  FRAIL,  BRITTLB. 

FRAGILE  and  FRAIL,  in  French/rlZe, 
both  come  from  the  Latin  fragilu^  sig- 
nifying breakable;  but  the  former  is 
useid  in  the  proper  sense  only,  and  the 
latter  more  generally  in  the  improper 
sense :  man,  corporeally  considered,  is  a 
frtigUe  creature,  his  frame  is  composed 
of  yVc^^  materials;  mentally  consider- 
ed,  he  is  tL frail  creature,  for  he  is  liable 
to  every  sort  of  frailty. 

An  M>pearanoe  of  delicacy,  and  even  iAfira- 
gUUy^  is  almost  essential  to  beantj.        BuaKB. 
What  Joys,  alas  I  conld  \h\M  frail  being  giye, 
That  I  baTO  been  so  coTOtoiis  to  live.     Drtdbn. 

BRITTLE  comes  from  the  Saxon  brit- 
ton,  to  break,  and  by  the  termination  U 
or  &,  denotes  likewise  a  capacity  to 
break,  that  is,  properly  breakable ;  but 
it  conveys  a  stronger  idea  of  this  quality 
^Amu  fragile:  the  latter  applies  to  what- 
ever will  break  from  the  effects  of  time ; 
hritile  to  that  which  will  not  bear  a  tem- 
porary violence:  in  this  sense  all  the 
works  of  men  tre  fragile^  and,  in  fact,  all 
sublunary  things ;  but  glass,  stone,  and 
ice  are  peculiarly  denominated  hrime, 

Moch  ostentation,  vain  of  fleshy  arm 
hxAfragiU  arms,  rongh  instrument  of  war, 
Long  in  preparing,  soon  to  nothing  brought. 
Before  mine  eyes  thou  hast  set  Miltok. 

Tbe  ItriUU  chain  of  this  world's  friendships 
Is  as  eflbctoally  broken  when  one  is  "obUtus 
Deonun,**  as  when  one  is  "  obUriscendus  et  iUis." 

Cbovt. 

FEAMB,  TEMPER,  TEMPERAMENT, 
CONSTITUTION. 

FRAME,  m  its  natural  sense,  is  that 
which  forms  the  exterior  edging  of  any- 
thing, and  consequently  determines  its 
form ;  it  is  applied  to  man  physically  or 


mentally,  as  denoting  that  constituent 
portion  of  him  which  seems  to  hold  the 
rest  together;  which  by  an  extension  of 
the  metaphor  is  likewise  put  for  the 
whole  contents,  the  whole  body,  or  the 
whole  mind.  TEMPER  and  TEMPER. 
AMENT,  in  Latin  temperammtum^  from 
tempero^  to  govern  or  dispose,  signify  the 
particular  modes  of  beine  disposed  or 
organized.  CONSTITUTION,  from  eat^ 
tUtuU  or  appoint,  signifies  the  particular 
mode  of  being  eoruUhUfd  or  formed. 

Frame,  when  applied  to  the  body,  ia 
taken  in  its  meet  universal  sense:  as 
when  we  speak  of  the  frame  being  vio- 
lently agitated,  or  the  human  frame  be- 
ing wonderfully  constructed:  when  ap- 
plied to  the  mind,  it  will  admit  either 
of  a  general  or  restricted  signification. 
Temper^  which  is  applicable  only  to  the 
mind,  is  taken  in  the  general  or  particu- 
lar  state  of  the  individual  The  frame 
comprehends  either  the  whole  body  of 
mental  powers,  or  the  particular  disposi- 
tion of  those  powers  in  individu^ ;  the 
temper  comprehends  the  general  or  par- 
ticular  state  of  feeling  as  well  as  think- 
ing in  the  individual  The  menial  frame 
wUch  receives  any  violent  ooncussion 
is  liable  to  derangement;  it  is  necessa- 
ry for  those  who  govern  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  temper  of  those  whom 
they  govern.  By  reflection  on  the  vari- 
ous attributes  of  the  Divine  Being,  a  man 
may  easily  bring  his  mind  into  a  frame 
of  devotion:  by  the  indulgence  of  a 
fritful,  repining  temper^  a  man  destroys 
his  own  peace  of  mind,  and  oifends  his 
Maker. 

The  soul 
Contemplates  what  she  is,  and  whence  she  came. 
And   almost  comprehends   her   own  amasing 

firame.  Jsimrs. 

Tlshe 
Sets  superstition  high  on  Tirtue*s  throne, 
Then  thinks  his  liaker's  temper  like  his  own. 

JniTMa. 

TenweramaU  and  comtibiHon  mark  the 
general  state  of  the  individual ;  the  for- 
mer comprehends  a  mixture  of  the  phys- 
ical and  mental ;  the  latter  has  a  pure- 
ly physical  application.  A  man  with  a 
warm  ten^tefnatmeni  owes  his  warmth  of 
character  to  the  rapid  impetus  of  the 
blood;  a  man  with  a  delicate  conaiiht- 
Hon  is  exposed  to  great  fluctuations  in  his 
health ;  the  whole  frame  of  ft  new-born 
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infant  ii  peculiarly  tender.  Men  of  fierce 
tenpert  are  to  be  found  in  all  nations ; 
men  of  sanguine  tenpert  are  more  fre- 
quent in  warm  climates;  the  eofutUt^ 
Horn  of  females  are  more  tender  than 
those  of  the  male,  and  their /romes  are 
altogether  more  susceptibla 

Than  is  a  great  tendency  to  choerftihieee  in 
leUgkm ;  and  Bach  t^franu  of  mind  is  not  only 
the  most  lorely,  bat  ue  moat  commendaUe  In  a 
Tirtoooa  person.  AnnnoN. 

Hie  sole  strength  of  the  soondfk-om  the  shoot- 
ing of  moltitndes  so  amaies  and  confbands  the 
Imagination,  that  the  best  established  tmtp&rs 
can  scarcely  forbear  being  borne  down.   Bcnxn. 

I  have  always  more  need  of  a  laogh  than  a 
cry,  being  somewhat  disposed  to  melancholy  t^ 
my  tmnp&nxmmU.  Cowpke. 

How  Uttle  our  oomtUuUon  is  able  to  bear  a 
remoTo  into  parts  of  this  air  not  mnch  higher 
than  that  we  oommonly  breathe  in  I         Locks. 

FRANK,  CANDID,  INOBNUOUS,  FBEB, 
OPEN,  PLAIN. 

FRANS^  in  French /ranc,  German,  etc., 
Jrankyii  connected  with  the  word/rac^ 
bold,  and  /m,  free.  CANDID,  v.  Cofi- 
did,  INGENUOUS  comes  from  the  Lat- 
in tn^wnctts,  which  signifies  literally  free- 
bom,  as  distinguished  from  the  UberH^  who 
were  afterward  made/rev ;  hence  the  term 
has  been  employed  by  a  figure  of  speech 
to  denote  nobleness  of  birth  or  charac- 
ter. FREE  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the 
northern  languages  under  different  forms, 
and  is  supposed  by  Adelung  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  preposition  /rorny  which 
denotes  a  separation  or  enlargement 
OPEN,  V.  Candid.  PLAIN,  tr.  Apparent, 
also  wident. 

All  these  terms  oonrey  the  idea  of  a 
readiness  to  communicate  and  be  com- 
municated with ;  they  are  all  opposed  to 
concealment,  but  under  different  circum- 
stances. The  /rank  man  is  under  no 
constraint;  his  thoughts  and  feelings  are 
both  set  at  ease,  and  his  lips  are  ever 
ready  to  give  utterance  to  the  dictates 
of  his  heart;  he  has  no  reserve:  the 
candid  man  has  nothing  to  conceal ;  he 
speaks  without  regard  to  self-interest  or 
any  partial  motive;  he  speaks  nothing 
but  the  truth :  the  tngenuous  man  throws 
off  all  disguise;  he  scorns  all  artifice, 
and  brixigs  everything  to  light ;  he  speaks 
the  whoM  truth.  F^anmas  is  accepta- 
ble in  the  general  transactions  of  soci- 


ety ;  it  inspires  confidence,  and  inviteB 
communication:  candor  is  of  peculiar 
use  in  matters  of  dispute ;  it  serves  the 
purposes  of  equity,  and  invites  to  con- 
ciliation:  ingenuousneu  is  most  wanted 
where  there  is  most  to  conceal ;  it  courts 
favor  and  kindness  by  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  that  which  is  against  itself. 

J^hmkneu  is  associated  with  unpol- 
ished manners,  and  frequently  appears 
in  men  of  no  rank  or  education ;  sailors 
have  commonly  a  deal  otfranknen  about 
them:  candor  is  the  companion  of  up. 
rightness ;  it  must  be  accompanied  with 
some  refinement,  as  it  acts  in  cases  where 
nice  discriminations  are  made:  in^enu- 
ofusntn  is  the  companion  of  a  noble  and 
elevated  spirit :  it  exists  most  frequently 
in  the  unsophisticated  period  of  youth. 
FranJenen  displays  itself  in  the  outward 
behavior ;  we  speak  of  a  frank  air  and 
frank  manner :  candor  dispUys  itself  in 
the  language  which  we  adopt,  and  the 
sentiments  we  express;  we  speak  of  a 
camdid  statement,  a  candid  reply:  vngcn- 
uoumets  shows  Itself  in  all  the  words, 
looks,  or  actions ;  we  speak  of  an  inffcn^ 
uotis  countenance,  an  ingentunu  acknowl- 
edgment, an  inffmtuma  answer. 

ICy  own  priTate  opinion  with  regard  to  soch 
recreations  (as  poetiy  and  mnsic)  I  have  given 
with  all  tbefrantneM  imaginable.         Stsblb. 

If  yon  have  made  any  better  remarks  of  yonr 
own,  communicate  them  with  candor:  if  not, 
make  nse  of  those  I  present  you  with.  Addison. 

We  see  an  ing^mtoua  kind  of  behavior  not 
only  make  np  for  foults  committed,  bat  in  n 
manner  expiate  them  in  the  very  commission. 

Stbklb. 

J^ee,  open,  and  plain  have  not  so  high 
an  office  as  the  first  three :  free  and  opm 
may  be  taken  either  in  a  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different sense ;  but  seldomer  in  the  first 
than  UL  the  Ust  two  senses. 

The  frankyfreey  and  open  man  all  speak 
without  constraint ;  but  the  frank  man  is 
not  impertinent  like  the  free  man,  nor  in- 
discreet like  the  cpen  man.  The  frank 
man  speaks  only  of  what  concerns  him- 
self ;  ihe  free  man  speaks  of  what  con- 
cerns others :  a  frank  man  may  confess 
his  own  faults  or  inadvertencies ;  ^efree 
man  corrects  those  which  he  sees  in  an- 
other :  the  frank  man  opens  his  heart 
from  the  warmth  of  his  nature ;  the^rM 
man  opene  bis  mind  from  the  conceit  of 
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his  temper ;  and  the  open  man  says  all 
he  knows  and  thinks,  from  the  inconsid- 
erate levity  of  his  temper. 

We  cheer  the  youth  to  make  his  own  defence, 
AnA  freely  tell  us  what  he  was,  and  whence. 

Drtdxm. 

If  I  have  abused  your  goodness  by  too  much 
frMdotnj  I  hope  you  will  attribute  it  to  the 
openness  of  my  temper.  Pope. 

Plainness^  the  last  quality  to  be  here 
noticed,  is  a  virtue  which,  though  of  the 
humbler  order,  is  not  to  be  despised :  it 
is  sometimes  employed,  like  freedom,  in 
the  task  of  giving  counsel ;  but  it  does 
not  convey  the  idea  of  anything  unau- 
thorized either  in  matter  or  manner.  A 
free  counsellor  is  more  ready  to  display 
his  own  superiority  than  to  direct  the 
wanderer  in  his  way;  he  rather  aggni- 
vates  faults  than  instructs  how  to  amend 
them ;  he  seems  more  like  a  supercilious 
enemy  than  a  friendly  monitor :  the  piain 
man  is  free  from  these  faults :  he  speaks 
plaifdy  but  truly ;  he  gives  no  false  col- 
oring to  his  speech ;  it  is  not  calculated 
to  offend,  and  it  may  serve  for  improve- 
ment: it  is  the  part  of  a  true  friend  to 
he  plain  with  another  whom  he  sees  in 
imminent  danger.  A  free  speaker  is  in 
danger  of  being  hated;  a  piam  dealer 
must  at  least  be  respected. 

Satire  has  always  shone  among  the  rest. 

And  is  the  boldest  way,  if  not  the  best. 

To  tell  mtn  freely  of  their  foulest  fknlts, 

To  laugh  at  their  vain  deeds  and  vainer  thoughts. 

DSTDEK. 

Ho  had,  in  the  plain  vny  of  speaking  and 
delivery,  without  much  ornament  of  elocution,  a 
strange  power  of  making  himself  believed. 

Clarendon. 

FREAK,  WHIM. 

FREAK  most  probably  comes  from 
the  German  frech,  bold  and  petulant. 
WHIM,  from  the  Teutonic  wimmen^  to 
whine  or  whimper:  but  they  have  at 
present  somewhat  deviated  from  their 
original  meaning ;  for  a  fre(ik  has  more 
of  childishness  and  humor  than  boldness 
in  it,  a  whim  more  of  eccentricity  than 
of  childishness.  Fancy  and  fortune  are 
both  said  to  have  their  freaks,  as  they 
both  deviate  most  widely  in  their  move- 
ments from  all  rule;  but  whims  are  at 
most  but  singular  deviations  of  the  mind 
from  its  ordinaky  and  even  course.  Fe- 
males are  most  liable  to  be  seized  with 
freaks^  which  are  in  their  nature  sudden 


and  not  to  be  calculated  upon :  men  are 
apt  to  indulge  themselves  in  whims  which 
are  in  their  nature  strange  and  often 
laughable.  We  should  call  it  a  freak 
for  a  female  to  put  on  the  habit  of  a 
male,  and  so  accoutred  to  sally  forth  into 
the  streets :  we  term  it  a  whim  in  a  man 
who  takes  a  resolution  never  to  shave 
himself  any  more. 

But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade, 
With  all  the/rMka  of  wanton  wealth  array'd, 
In  these,  ere  trifles  half  their  wish  obtain, 
The  toiling  pleasure  Bickens  into  pain. 

GOLOOflTB. 

Tis  all  bequeathed  to  public  uses. 

To  public  uses !    There's  a  whim  I 

What  had  the  public  done  for  him?  Swirr. 

FREE,  LIBERAL. 

In  the  former  section  (v.  Fratik)  FREE 
is  considered  only  as  it  respects  commu- 
nication by  words,  in  the  present  case  it 
respects  actions  and  sentiments.  In  all 
its  acceptations, /rev  is  a  term  of  dis- 
praise, and  LIBERAL  that  of  commen- 
dation. To  be  free  signifies  to  act  or 
think  at  will ;  to  be  liberal  is  to  act  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  an  enlarged 
heart  and  an  enlightened  mind.  A  clown 
or  a  fool  may  be  free  with  his  money,  and 
may  squander  it  away  to  please  his  hu- 
mor, or  gratify  his  appetite ;  but  the  no- 
bleman and  the  wise  man  will  be  liberal 
in  rewarding  merit,  in  encouraging  indus- 
try, and  in  promoting  whatever  can  con- 
tribute to  the  ornament,  the  prosperity, 
and  improvement  of  his  country. 

Their  pretensions  to  be /re€thinkers  is  no  oth- 
er than  rakes  have  to  be /ree-livers,  and  savages 
to  be/r««men.  Addison. 

For  me,  for  whose  well-being 
So  amply,  and  with  hands  so  liberal. 
Thou  hast  provided  all  things.  Miltov. 

A  man  who  is  free  in  his  sentiments 
thinks  as  he  pleases;  the  man  who  is 
liberal  thinks  according  to  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge.  The  /rerthinking  man 
is  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  he  despises 
the  opinions  of  others ;  the  liberal-mmd- 
ed  thinks  modestly  on  his  own  personal 
attainments,  and  builds  upon  the  wisdom 
of  others. 

The  freethinkers  plead  very  hard  to  tMnk 
freely:  they  have  it:  but  what  use  do  they- 
make  of  it  ?  Do  their  writings  show  a  greater 
depth  of  design,  or  more  Just  and  correct  reason- 
ing, than  those  of  other  men  ?  Bsbuelkt. 

The  desire  of  knowledge  discovers  a  liberal 
mind.  ~ 
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TO  ¥KERf  SET  FREE,  DELIVER,  LIBER- 
ATE. 

• 
To  FREE  is  properly  to  make  free,  in 
distinction  from  SET  FREE;  the  first 
is  employed  in  what  concerns  ourselves, 
and  the  second  in  that  which  concerns 
another.  A  man  frees  himself  from  an 
engagement ;  he  sets  another  free  from 
hid  engagement:  wefree^  or  set  ourselves 
free,  from  that  which  has  been  imposed 
upon  MB  by  ourselves  or  bv  circum- 
stances; we  are  DELIVERED  or  LIB- 
J:RATED  from  that  which  others  have 
I  1 1  posed  upon  us;  the  former  from  evils 
i.i  general,  the  latter  from  the  evil  of 
coil  linemen  t  I  free  myself  from  a  bur- 
liiMi ;  I  set  my  own  slave  free  from  his 
slavery;  I  deliver  another  man's  slave 
from  a  state  of  bondage ;  I  liberate  a  man 
from  prison.  A  man  frees  an  estate 
from  rent,  service,  taxes,  and  all  encum- 
brances; a  king  sets  his  subjects  free 
from  certain  imposts  or  tributes,  he  de- 
livers them  from  a  foreign  yoke,  or  he  lib- 
trates  those  who  have  been  taken  in  war. 

She  then 
Sent  Tria  down  to/res  her  finora  the  strife 
Of  laboring  nature,  and  dissolve  her  life. 

Dbtdbn. 
When  heav'n  would  kindly  set  jxsfree^ 

And  earth's  enchantment  end ; 
It  takes  the  most  effectual  means. 
And  rotM  us  of  a  friend.  Yodno. 

However  desirous  Mary  was  of  obtaining  <f^- 
llvtrance  from  Damley's  caprices,  she  had  good 
reasons  for  rejecting  the  method  by  which  they 
proposed  to  accomplish  it.  Robebtsom. 

The  inquisitor  rang  a  bell,  and  ordered  Nicolas 
to  be  forthwith  liberate.  Cumbbrland. 

FREE,  FAMILIAR. 

FREE  has  already  been  considered  as 
it  respects  words,  actions,  and  sentiments 
\>.  Free) ;  in  the  present  case  it  is  cou- 
pled with  FAMILIARITY,  inasmuch  as 
they  respect  the  outward  behavior  or 
conduct  in  general  of  men  one  to  anoth- 
er. To  be  free  is  to  be  disengaged  from 
all  the  constraints  which  the  ceremonies 
of  social  intercourse  impose;  to  be/a- 
mUiar  is  to  be  upon  the  footing  of  a /a- 
rm/iar,  of  a  relative,  or  one  of  the  same 
family. 

Upon  equality  depends  the  freedom  of  dls- 
courae,  and  consequently  the  ease  and  good- 
liumor  of  every  society.  TTHRwarrr. 


Familiar  eonverae  improved  general  civiU 
ties  into  an  unfeigned  paanon  on  both  sides. 

Neither  of  these  terms  can  be  admit* 
ted  as  unexceptionable;  freedom  is  au- 
thorized only  by  particular  circumstances 
and  within  certain  limitations;  famili- 
arity sometimes  shelters  itself  under  the 
sanction  of  long,  close,  and  friendly  in- 
tercourse. Free  is  a  term  of  much  more 
extensive  import  than  famUiar ;  a  man 
may  be  free  toward  another  in  a  thou- 
sand ways ;  but  he  is  familiar  toward  him 
only  in  his  manners  and  address.  A  man 
who  is  free  makes  free  with  everything 
as  if  it  were  his  own ;  a  familidtr  man 
only  wants  to  share  with  another,  and  to 
stand  upon  an  equal  footing  in  his  social 
intercourse.  No  man  can  be/r«  with- 
out being  in  danger  of  infringing  upon 
what  belongs  to  another,  nor  famUiar 
without  being  in  danger  of  obtruding 
himself  to  the  annoyance  of  others,  or 
of  degrading  himself. 

Tou  were  stark  mad  when  you  writ  Catilioe, 
and  stark  mad  when  you  writ  Sejanus;  bat 
when  you  writ  your  Epigrams,  and  the  Magnetic 
Lady,  you  were  not  so  mad,  insomuch  that  I  per- 
ceire  there  be  degrees  of  (poetic)  madnesa  in 
you.    Excuse  me  that  I  am  so /r0«  with  you. 

Howell. 

A  careless,  coarse,  and  orer-familiar  style  of 
diaeourBe,  without  sufficient  regard  to  persona 
and  occaaiOQS,  and  an  almost  total  want  of  polit- 
ical deoomm,  were  the  errors  by  which  he  was 
most  hurt  in  the  public  opinion.  Bubkb. 

FREE,  EXEMPT. 

FREE,  V.  Free,  liberal.  EXEMPT,  in 
Latin  exempius,  participle  of  eximo,  sig- 
nifies set  out  or  disengaged  from  any- 
thing. 

The  condition  and  not  the  conduct  of 
men  is  here  considered.  Freedom  is 
either  accidental  or  intentional ;  the  «x- 
emptian  is  always  intentional;  we  may 
be  free  from  disorders,  or  free  from 
troubles ;  we  are  exempt,  that  is  exempted 
by  government,  from  serving  in  the  mili- 
tia. Free  is  applied  to  everything  from 
which  any  one  may  wish  to  be  free  ;  but 
exempt,  on  the  contrary,  to  those  burdens 
which  we  should  share  with  others :  we 
may  be/r«f  from  imperfections,/r«  from 
inconveniences, /r«?  from  the  interrup- 
tions of  others;  but  exempt  from  any 
office  or  tax.    We  may  likewise  be  said 
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to  be  exempt  inm  troubles  when  speak- 
ing of  these  as  tiie  dspensations  of  Pror- 
idence  to  others. 

O  taappj.  if  be  knew  his  happj  ttate, 

The  Bwain  who.yV'M  from  lms*iieM  aod  delMta, 

BeoeiTM  hit  Mqr  ibod  from  natore'i  band. 

Dnmii. 

To  to  emmnpt  from  tbe  pawionB  with  which 

•then  an  tormented,  ia  the  only  ^Htuting  wU- 


th< 


FRBSDOM,  UBBBTT. 

FREEDOM,  the  abstrmct  noun  of  frtej 
is  taken  in  all  the  senses  of  the  prim- 
itive. LIBERTY,  from  the  Latin  Uber, 
free,  is  only  taken  in  the  sense  of  frm 
from  external  constraint,  from  the  action 
of  power. 
^««2om is  personal  and  private;  liber- 
is  public.  The  /reedom  of  the  city  is 
je  privilege  ffranted  by  the  city  to  indi- 
viduals; the  &erHei  of  the  city  are  the 
immunities  enjoyed  by  the  dty.  By  the 
same  rule  of  distinction  we  speak  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  tbe  freedom  of  man- 
ners, the  freedom  of  conversation,  or  the 
freedom  of  debate;  but  the  Uberty  of 
conscience,  the  liberty  ot  the  press,  the 
liberty  of  the  subject 

The  ends  fbr  which  men  nnito  in  society,  and 
snbmit  to  goremnient,  are  to  ei\)oy  aecnrlty  to 
their  property,  and  /r^dom  to  their  persons, 
from  all  injostlce  or  Tiolence.  Blaik. 

The  UbertifotibB  press  is  a  blessing  when  we 
are  bicUned  to  write  against  others,  and  a  calam- 
ity when  we  find  onrselves  overborne  by  tbe 
multitude  of  our  assailants.  Johnson. 

l^Sreedom  serves,  moreover,  to  qualify 
tbe  action ;  liberty  is  applied  only  to  the 
agent :  hence  we  say,  to  speak  or  tiiink 
irith  freedom;  but  to  have  the  Uberty  of 
speaking,  thinking,  or  acting. 

I  would  not  venture  into  the  world  under  the 
character  of  a  man  who  pretends  to  talk  like 
ether  people,  until  I  had  arrived  at  a  ftill  free- 
dom of  speech.  Addison. 

Blush,  when  I  tell  you  how  a  bird, 

A  prison,  with  a  fkiend,  preferr'd 

•  «  «  To  liberty  without  (Jowpna. 

Freedom  and  hherty  are  likewise  em- 
ployed for  the  private  conduct  of  individ- 
uals toward  each  other ;  but  the  former 
is  used  in  a  qualified  ^ood  sense,  the  lat- 
ter often  in  an  unqualified  bad  sense.  A 
freedom  mav  sometimes  be  licensed  or 
allowed ;  a  liherty^  if  it  be  taken,  may  be 
Something  not  agreeable  or  allowed.    A 


freedom  may  be  innocent  and  even  pleas- 
ant ;  a  Uberty  may  do  more  or  less  vio- 
lence to  the  decencies  of  life,  or  the  feel- 
ings of  individuals.  There  are  little/^ 
dine  which  may  pass  between  youth  of 
diiferent  sexes,  so  as  to  heighten  the 
pleasures  of  society ;  but  a  modest  wom- 
an will  be  careful  to  guard  against  any 
freedome  which  may  admit  of  misinter- 
pretation, and  resent  every  Uberty  offered 
to  her  as  an  insult 

It  would  to  unoourtly  to  speak  la  harshat 
terms  to  ti»  ftdr,  hot  to  (wiu)  men  one  maj 
take  a  little  wattfireedem.  Tatub. 

If  I  took  the  Uberetf  to  stooke  him,  be  would 
grunt  strike  with  his  Ibrelbot,  spring  ivward 
and  bite.  Cowraa. 

FREiaHT,  GABGO,  lADINO,  LOAD,  BUR- 
DEN. 

FREIGHT  is  in  the  Danish  frugt^ 
Swedish,  etCffraehi,  in  the  sense  of  a 
ship,  but  in  Uie  sense  of  a  burden  it 
seems  to  be  most  nearly  allied  to  the 
Latin  ferOf  to  bring,  and  the  Oreek  fofh 
roC)  s  buiden.  GAEGO,  in  French  eetr- 
aaia(m^  probably  a  variation  from  eharye, 
18  employed  for  all  the  contents  of  a  ves- 
sel, with  the  exception  of  the  persons  that 
it  carries.  LADING  and  LOAD  (in  Ger- 
man  laderiy  to  load)  come  most  probably 
from  the  word  laet^  a  burden,  signifying 
the  burdm  or  weight  imposed  upon  any 
carriage.  BURDEN,  from  fteor,  conveys 
the  idea  of  weight  which  is  borne  by  the 
vessel. 

A  captain  speaks  of  the  freight  of  his 
ship  as  that  which  is  the  object  of  his 
voyage,  by  which  all  who  are  interested 
in  it  are  to  make  their  profit ;  he  speaks 
of  the  lading  as  the  thing  which  is  to 
fill  the  ship ;  the  quantity  and  wdght  of 
the  lading  are  to  be  taken  into  the  con- 
sideration: he  speaks  of  the  cargo  as 
that  which  goes  with  the  ship,  and  be- 
longs as  it  were  to  the  ship ;  the  amount 
of  the  cargo  is  that  which  is  first  thought 
of:  he  speaks  of  the  burdm  as  that 
which  his  vessel  will  bear;  it  is  the 
property  of  the  ship  which  is  to  be  esti- 
mated. The  ship-broker  regulates  the 
freight:  the  captain  and  the  crew  dis- 
pose the  lading:  the  agent  sees  to  the 
procuring  of  the  cargo :  the  ship-builder 
determines  the  burden:  the  carrier  looks 
to  ^e  load  which  he  has  to  cany. 
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TO  FRBQUKMT,  RBSORT  T0|  HAUKT. 

FREQUENT  oomee  from  fiwuetU^  in 
Lfttin  firequeru,  crowded,  signiiTing  to 
oome  in  numbers,  or  come  often  to  the 
same  place.  RESORT,  in  French  reuor- 
Hr,  compounded  of  re  and  aortir,  signifies 
to  go  backward  and  forward.  HAUNT, 
from  the  French  hanter,  to  frequent,  is  in 
all  probability  connected  with  huU, 

mouetU  is  more  commonly  used  of  an 
individual  who  goes  often  to  a  place;  re- 
9ort  and  haunt  of  a  number  of  individuals. 
A  man  is  said  ta  frequent  a  public  place ; 
but  several  persons  may  retort  to  a  pri- 
vate place:  men  who  are  not  fond  of 
home  freffient  taverns;  in  the  first  ages 
of  Christianity,  while  persecution  ra{^, 
its  professors  used  to  reeori  to  private 
places  for  purposes  of  worship. 

For  mj  own  psrt,  I  have  ever  regarded  oar  inns 
of  court  M  nnneriet  of  stataanen  and  lawgtTon, 
whkh  makes  me  often/ra^iMnl  that  part  of  tbe 

town.  BUOOSLL. 

Home  la  the  retort 
or  lore,  of  joy,  of  peace,  and  plenty,  where, 
Sappoffthig  and  aapported,  poUsh'd  friends 
And  dear  relations  mingle  into  bliss.    Thoksov. 

F^reqvent  and  retort  are  indifferent  ac- 
tions ;  but  hattrU  is  always  used  in  a  bad 
sense.  A  man  mty  frequent  a  theatre,  a 
club,  or  any  other  sodal  meeting,  innocent 
or  otherwise ;  people  from  different  quar- 
ters  may  retort  to  a  fair,  a  chureh,  or  any 
other  place  where  they  wish  to  meet  for 
a  common  purpose;  but  those  who  hauni 
any  place  go  to  it  in  privacy  for  some  bad 
purpose. 

Bat  harden'd  hy  afflronts,  and  stfll  the  same, 

Lost  to  all  sense  of  honor  and  of  ikune, 

Thoa  yet  canst  lore  to  hawiU  the  great  man*s 


And  think  no  sapper  good  hat  with  a  lord. 

Lawn. 

TO  FRIGHTEN,  INTIMIDATE. 

Betwikn  FRIGHTEN  and  INTIMI- 
DATE there  is  the  same  difference  as 
between  fright  (v.  Alarm)  and  fear  (v.  To 
appr^imd)i  the  danger  that  is  near  or 
iM^ore  the  eyes  frighiens ;  that  which  is 
seen  at  a  distance  intinudatet:  hence  fe- 
males are  ofiener  friffhtened^  and  men  are 
oftener  wiimidaied:  noises  i9\[\  frighten  : 
threats  may  intimidate:  we  may  run  away 
when  we  are  frightened ;  we  waver  in  our 
resolution  when  we  are  intimidated;  we 
fei^r  immediate  bodily  hanq  wh^n  we  are 


frightened;  we  fear  harm  to  our  p^ope^ 
ty  as  well  as  our  persons  when  we  are 
intimidated;  frighien^  therefore,  is  always 
applied  to  animals,  but  intimidate  never. 

And  perch,  oh  horror  I  on  his  sacred  crown, 
If  that  sach  profluiation  were  permitted 
Of  the  by-standers,  who  with  reverend  care 
Friffht  them  away.  CcicBSBLAia). 

Oortes.  nnwilling  to  employ  force,  endeavored 
alternately  to  soothe  and  intimidate  Montesoma. 
BoBuxeow. 

FROUC,  GAMBOLy  PRANK. 

FROLIC,  in  German,  etc.,  frohUeh, 
cheerful,  comes  from  froh,  merry,  and 
freude,  joy.  GAMBOL  signifies  literally 
leaping  mto  the  air,  from  gamb,  in  French 
jamb,  the  leg.  FRANK  is  changed  from 
prance,  which  literally  signifies  to  throw 
up  the  hind  feet  after  the  manner  of  a 
horse,  and  is  most  probably  connected 
with  the  German  prangen,  to  make  a  pa- 
rade or  fuss,  and  the  Hebrew  parang,  to 
set  free,  because  the  freedom  indicated 
by  the  word  nrank  is  more  or  less  dis- 
coverable in  tne  sense  of  all  these  terms. 
The  frolic  is  a  merry,  joyous  entertain- 
ment ;  the  gambol  is  a  dancing,  light  en- 
tertainment ;  the  prank  is  a  freakish,  wild 
entertainment.  Laughing,  singing,  noise, 
and  feasting  constitute  Uie  frolic  of  the 
careless  mind ;  it  belongs  to  a  company ; 
conceit,  levity,  and  trick,  in  movement, 
gesture,  and  contrivance,  constitute  the 
gambol;  it  belongs  to  the  individual :  ad- 
venture, eccentricity,  and  humor  consti- 
tute the  prank;  it  belongs  to  one  or 
many.  One  has  a  frolic;  one  plays  a 
gambol  or  a  prank, 

1  hare  heard  of  some  very  merry  follows,  among 
whom  the  fi-olie  was  started  and  passed  by  a 
great  minority,  Uiat  every  man  shoald  Immedi- 
ately draw  a  tooth.  Stsslb. 

What  are  those  crested  locks 
That  make  snch  wanton  ^a«n&o2s  with  tbe  wind  ? 

SUAMMWEAMM, 

Some  time  afterward  (1706)  some  yoang  men 
of  the  college,  whose  chambers  were  near  his 
(Gray's),  diverted  themselves  by  l^aent  and 
troablesome  noises,  and,  as  is  said,  by  prankt 
yet  more  oifonslve  and  contemptaons. 

JOBMBON. 

TO  FULFIL,  ACCOMPLISH,  RSALIZB. 

To  FULFIL  is  literally  to  fill  quite  full, 
that  is,  to  bring  about  full  to  the  wishes 
of  a  person ;  ACCOMPLISH  (v.  7b  aeeom- 
plith)  is  to  bring  to  perfection,  but  with- 
out reference  to  the  wishes  of  any  one; 
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to  REALIZE  is  to  make  reat^  namely, 
wbateYer  has  been  aimed  at.  The  appli- 
cation of  these  terms  is  evident  from  their 
explanations:  the  wishes,  the  expecta- 
tions, the  intentions,  and  promises  of  an 
individual  are  appropriately  said  to  be 
fulfilled;  national  projects,  or  undertak- 
mgs,  prophecies,  and  whatever  is  of  gen- 
eral interest,  are  said  to  be  accompliMed: 
the  fortune,  or  the  prospects  of  an  indi- 
vidual, or  whatever  results  successfully 
from  specific  efforts,  is  said  to  be  realized: 
the  fulfilment  of  our  wishes  may  be  as 
much  the  effect  of  good  fortune  as  of  de- 
sign ;  the  accomplislunmt  of  projects  most- 
ly results  from  extraordinary  exertion,  as 
the  aacmplishmeni  of  prophecies  results 
from  a  miraculous  exertion  of  power ;  the 
realizcUiofi  of  hopes  results  more  common- 
ly  from  the  slow  process  of  moderate  well- 
combined  efforts  than  from  anything  ex- 
traordinary. 

The  palsied  dotard  looks  around  hin,  perceives 
hlmaelf  to  be  alone ;  he  has  surviyed  his  friends, 
and  ho  wishes  to  follow  them ;  his  wish  is  fiU- 
JfUed ;  he  drops  torpid  and  insensible  into  that 
gulf  which  is  deeper  than  the  grave. 

Hawkbsworth. 

God  bless  yon,  sweet  boy  I  and  aeoomplUh  the 
sweet  hope  I  conceived  of  you. 

Sia  Philip  Sidnbt. 

After  my  fancy  bad  been  busied  in  attempting 
to  rettlUe  the  scenes  that  Shakspeare  drew,  I 
regretted  that  the  labor  was  ineffectual. 

HAWKnwoaTB. 

FULNESS,  PLENITUDE. 

Although  PLENITUDE  is  no  more 
Jian  a  derivative  from  the  Latin  for 
FULNESS,  yet  the  latter  is  used  either 
in  the  proper  sense  to  express  the  state 
of  objects  that  are/W?,  or  in  the  improp- 
er sense  to  express  great  quantity,  which 
is  the  accompaniment  of  fidnen;  the  for- 
mer only  in  the  higher  style  and  in  the 
improper  sense :  hence  we  say  in  the/»i/- 
fieu  of  one's  heart,  in  i\\Q  fulness  of  one's 
joy,  or  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily ; 
but  the  plenitude  of  glory,  the  plenitude  of 
power. 

All  mankind 
Must  have  been  lost,  adjudged  to  death  and  hell, 
By  doom  severe,  had  not  the  Son  of  God, 
In  whom  the  fulness  dwells  of  love  divine, 
His  dearest  mediation  thus  renew'd.       Miltom. 

The  most  beneficent  Being  is  he  who  hath  an 
absolute  fulness  of  perfection  in  himself,  who 
gave  existence  to  the  universe,  and  so  cannot  be 
supposed  to  want  that  whidi  he  communicated 


without  diminishing  flrom  the  pUniiuds  of  UH 
own  power  and  happiness.  Gbov& 

FUNERAL,  OBSEQUIES. 

FUNERAL,  in  Latin  funus,  is  derive, 
from  funis^  a  cord,  because  lighted  cords 
or  torches  were  carried  before  bodies 
which  were  interred  by  night ;  the  term 
funeral^  therefore,  denotes  the  ordinary 
solemnity  which  attends  the  consignment 
of  a  body  to  the  grave.  OBSEQUIES,  in 
Latin  exeguiee^  are  both  derived  from  M' 
quoTt  which,  in  its  compound  sense,  sig- 
nifies to  perform  or  execute ;  they  com- 
prehend, theref ore,yt<n^<i/8  attended  with 
more  than  ordinary  solemnity. 

We  speak  of  the  funereU  as  the  last  sad 
office  which  we  perform  for  a  friend ;  it 
is  accompanied  by  nothing  but  by  mourn- 
ing  and  sorrow :  we  speak  of  obsequies  as 
the  greatest  tribute  of  respect  which  can 
be  paid  to  the  person  of  one  who  was  high 
in  station  or  public  esteem :  the  funeral^ 
by  its  frequency,  becomes  so  familiar  aq 
object  that  it  passes  by  unheeded ;  obse- 
quies which  are  performed  over  the  re- 
mains of  the  great  attract  our  notice  from 
the  pomp  and  grandeur  with  which  they 
are  conducted. 

That  plnckM  my  nerves,  those  tender  strings  of 

life. 
Which,  pluck'd  a  little  more,  will  toll  the  bell 
That  calls  my  few  friends  to  my  funeral. 

YouKa 
Some  in  the  flow*r-strewn  grave  the  corpse  haw 

laid, 
And  annnal  obsequies  around  it  paid.    JainHia 


G. 

GAIN,  PROFIT,  EMOLUMENT,  LUCRE. 

GAIN  signifies  in  general  what  is  gain- 
ed (v.  To  acquire).  PROFIT,  v.  Advantage. 
EMOLUMENT,  from  emolior,  signifies  to 
work  out  or  get  by  working.  LUCRE 
is  in  Latin  lucrum^  gain,  which  probably 
comes  from  luo^  to  pay,  signifying  that 
which  comes  to  a  roan's  purse. 

Gain  is  here  a  general  term,  the  other 
terms  are  specific :  the  gain  is  that  which 
comes  to  a  man ;  it  is  the  fruit  of  his  ex- 
ertions, or  agreeable  to  his  wish:  the  prof- 
it is  that  which  accrues  from  the  thin||^ 
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Thus,  wbea  applied  to  riches,  that  which 
increases  a  man*s  estate  are  his  gaint; 
that  which  flows  out  of  his  trade  or  occu- 
pation are  his  profits ;  that  is,  they  are 
bis  gahw  upon  dealing.  MnolumerU  is  a 
species  of  gain  from  labor,  or  a  collateral 
(poin  V  of  this  description  are  a  man's  emol' 
umenU  from  an  office:  a  man  estimates 
his  gains  by  what  he  receives  in  the  year ; 
he  estimates  hiB profits  by  what  he  receives 
on  every  article ;  he  estimates  his  emolu- 
menls  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ser- 
vice which  he  has  to  perform :  the  mer- 
chant talks  of  his  gains;  the  retail  dealer 
of  his  profits;  the  placeman  of  his  emol- 
uments. 

The  gains  of  oT^isMry  trades  and  vocations  are 
honest,  and  farthered  by  two  things,  chiefly  by 
diligence  and  by  a  good  name.  Bacon. 

The  vrojUs  of  my  living,  which  amounted  to 
about  thirty-five  pounds  a  year,  I  made  over  to 
the  orphans  and  widows  of  the  clergy  of  our 
diocese.  Goldsihth. 

Except  the  sahtry  of  the  Laureate,  to  which 
King  James  added  the  office  of  historiographer, 
perhaps  with  some  additional  smoluments^  Dry- 
den's  whole  revenue  seems  to  have  been  casual. 

JOHKSON. 

0am  and  profit  are  also  taken  in  an 
abstract  sense ;  lucre  is  never  used  oth- 
erwise ;  but  the  latter  always  conveys  a 
bad  meaning ;  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  un- 
hallowed gain:  an  immoderate  thirst  for 
^am-is  the  vice  of  men  who  are  always 
calculating  profit  and  loss ;  a  thirst  for 
lucre  deadens  every  generous  feeling  of 
the  mind. 

No  son  of  Mars  descend  fbr  servile  gains 
To  touch  the  booty,  while  the  foe  remains. 

Pore. 

Why  may  not  a  whole  estate^thrown  into  a 
kind  of  garden,  turn  as  much  to  the  profit  as 
the  pleasure  of  the  owner  ?  Addison. 

O  sacred  hunger  of  pernicious  gold ! 

What  bands  of  faith  can  impious  lucre  hold  ? 

Drtdbn. 

Oain  and  profit  may  be  extended  to 
'./iher  objects,  and  sometimes  opposed  to 
each  other;  for  as  that  which  we  gain 
[s  what  we  wish  only,  it  is  often  the  re- 
verse of  profitable. 

A  fiew  forsake  the  throng ;  with  lifted  eyes 
Ask  wealth  of  heaven,  and  gain  a  real  prize, 
Truth,  wisdom,  futuob,  and  peace  like  that  above. 
Sealed  with  his  signet,  whom  they  serve  and  love. 

Ck>wPBa. 

I  think  the  profit  and  pleasure  of  that  study 
lire  both  so  very  obvious  that  a  quick  reader  will 


be  befbrehand  with  me,  and  imagine  fitster  thai 
I  write.  DaTDBN. 

GALLANT,  BEAU,  SPARK. 

Thsse  words  convey  nothing  respect- 
ful of  the  person  to  whom  they  are  ap- 
plied ;  but  the  first,  as  is  evident  from 
its  derivation,  has  something  in  it  to 
recommend  it  to  attention  above  the 
other:  as  true  valor  is  ever  associated 
with  a  regard  for  the  fair  sex,  a  GAL- 
LANT man  will  always  h^ti  gallant  when 
he  can  render  a  female  any  service; 
sometimes,  however,  his  gallantries  may 
be  such  as  to  do  them  harm  rather  than 
good:  insignificance  and  effeminacy  char- 
acterize the  BEAU  or  fine  gentleman; 
he  is  the  woman^s  man — the  humble 
servant  to  supply  the  place  of  a  lackey : 
the  SPARK  has' but  a  spark  of  that  fire 
which  shows  itself  in  impertinent  pueril- 
ities ;  it  is  applicable  to  youth  who  are 
just  broke  loose  from  school  or  college, 
and  eager  to  display  their  manhood. 

The  god  of  wit,  and  light,  ana  arts. 
With  all  acquired  and  natural  parts, 
Was  ao  unfortunate  gallant. 
His  pride  began  to  interposci 
Preferr'd  before  a  crowd  of  beaitm. 
Oft  it  ha^  been  my  lot  to  mark 
A  proud,  conceited,  talking  spark. 


Swirr. 


MEaaicK. 


TO  OAPE,  STARE,  GAZE. 

To  GAPE,  in  German  gafi^en^  Saxon 
geopnian^  to  make  open  or  wide,  is  to 
look  with  an  open  or  wide  mouth. 
STARE,  from  the  German  siarr^  fixed, 
signifies  to  look  with  a  fixed  eye.  GAZE 
comes  very  probably  from  the  Greek 
aya^oficuj  to  admire,  because  it  signifies 
to  look  steadily  from  a  sentiment  of  ad> 
miration. 

Ot^  and  stare  are  taken  in  a  bad 
sense ;  the  former  indicating  the  aston- , 
ishment  of  gross  ignorance;  the  latter 
not  only  ignorance  but  impertinence: 
gaze  is  taken  always  in  a  good  sense,  as 
indicating  a  laudable  feeling  of  aston- 
ishment, pleasure,  or  curiosity :  a  clown 
gapes  at  the  pictures  of  wild  beasts  which 
he  sees  at  a  fair ;  an  impertinent  fellow 
stares  at  every  woman  be  looks  at,  and 
stares  a  modest  woman  out  of  counte- 
nance :  a  lover  of  the  fine  arts  will  gazi 
with,  admiration  and  delight  at  the  pro- 
ductions of  Raphael  or  Titian ;  when  « 
person  is  stupefied  by  affright,  he  gives  a 
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▼actat  9tar*:  those  who  are  iffled  with 
truispori  ffwu  on  the  object  of  th^  ec- 
stasy. 

It  war  jowamiaerfbtotpectaeletoiMiuiiod- 
Mng  «r  /  /otpin^at  one  uioth«r,eTery  nun  Ulk- 
Iiigir9  io  man  heard.    Sim  Johv  lCAia»Tiu.B. 
Astoulth'd  Aomu  Jut  arrlTet  bj  ctuwoe 
To  r^  hla  Ul,  nor  fluther  dares  adraoM; 
Bat,  flzlng  on  tbe  maid  hie  horrid  eye. 
He  itar4§  and  shakes,  and  finds  It  rain  to  fly. 

Dbtdsm. 


For,  while  expecting  there  the  queen,  be  raisM 
HK  wond*ring  eyea,  and  round  the  temple  oatfA 
A<*mlr'd  the  finrtane  of  the  rising  town. 


TIji  BtriTing  artists,  and  their  art*s  renown. 

Detdbv. 
TO  OATHBR,  COLLBGT. 

To  GATHER,  in  Saxon  yaderian^  low 
German  gadden^  from  gode^  a  sort,  that  is 
to  bring  things  of  a  sort  together.  To 
(X)LLE€rr  (v.  To  aatembU,  collect)  annexes 
I  Jso  the  idea  of  binding  or  forming  into 
A  whole;  we  gaUkor  tlwt  which  Is  scat- 
tered in  different  parts :  thus  stones  are 
goAertdmUi  a  heap ;  vessels  are  coUeded 
so  as  to  form  a  fleet.  Oaiherwg  Is  a 
mere  act  of  necessity  or  conyenience; 
coSedit^  is  an  act  of  design  or  choice: 
we  gather  apples  from  a  tree,  or  a  ser. 
▼ant  gathers  books  from  oif  a  table ;  the 
vitiquarian  coUeeU  coins,  and  the  biblio- 
loaniac  ooQecU  rare  books. 

%s  the  smsll  ant  {for  she  instmcts  the  man, 
\nd  preaches  labor)  gaihere  all  she  can. 

CaaacH. 
*he  royal  bee,  queen  of  the  rosy  bower, 
MmIs  her  praeioos  sweets  from  erery  flower. 
C.  Joamon. 
OBNDBR,  SEX. 

GENDER,  hi  Latin  pmvc,  signifies 
properly  a  genm^  or  kind.  SEX,  in 
French  teaes,  Latin  mxm,  comes  from  the 
&reek  lf(ic,  signifying  the  habit  or  nature. 
The  gender  is  that  distinction  in  words 
irhich  marks  the  distinction  of  aa  in 
.  things ;  there  are,  therefore,  three  jwi- 
derty  but  only  two  aexee.  By  the  inflec- 
tions of  words  are  denoted  whether 
things  are  of  this  or  that  j«x,  or  of  no 
Mas:  The  gendere^  therefore,  are  divided 
in  grammar  into  moMM/tne,  feminine^  and 
neuter;  and  animals  are  divided  into 
male  and  female  mx. 

OENKRALy  UNIVRRSAL. 

Tn  GENERAL  is  to  the  UNIVERSAL 
what  the  part  is  to  the  whole.  What  is 
piiMra/ includes  the  greater  part  or  num- 


ber ;  what  Is  vedeereeil  includes  every  ioi 
diridual  or  part  The  genieral  rule  ad- 
mits of  many  exceptions ;  the  umveraai 
rule  admits  of  none.  Human  govern- 
ment has  the  general  good  for  its  object : 
the  gOTemment  of  Providence  is  directed 
to  yedeereal  good.  G^eneral  is  opposed 
to  particular,  and  umvereal  to  individual. 
A  scientiflc  writer  will  not  content  him- 
self with  general  remarks,  when  he  has 
it  in  Ills  power  to  enter  Into  particuUirs ; 
the  tiittv«raa/  complaint  which  we  hear 
agunst  men  for  their  pride  shows  that 
in  every  individual  it  exists  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  It  is  a  general  opinion 
that  women  are  not  qualified  for  scientific 
pursuits,  but  many  females  have  proved 
themselves  honorable  exceptions  to  this 
rule:  it  is  a  univereal  principle  that 
children  ought  to  honor  their  parents; 
the  Intention  of  the  Creator  in  this  re- 
spect is  manifested  in  such  a  variety  of 
forms  as  to  admit  of  no  question. 

GENERATION,  AGS. 

GENERATION  is  said  of  the  persons 
who  live  during  any  particular  period; 
and  AGE  is  said  of  the  period  itself. 

Those  who  are  bom  at  the  same  time 
constitute  the  generation;  that  period  of 
time  which  comprehends  the  age  of  man 
is  the  affe:  there  may,  therefore,  be  many 
generatumt  spring  up  in  the  course  of  an 
age;  a  fresh  generation  is  springing  up 
every  day,  which  in  the  course  of  an  age 
pass  away  and  are  succeeded  by  fresh 
generadom.  We  consider  man  in  his 
generation  as  to  the  part  which  he  has  to 
perform.  We  consider  the  <^  in  which 
we  live  as  to  the  manners  of  men  and 
the  events  of  nations. 

I  often  lamented  that  I  was  not  one  of  that 
happy  genenUion  who  demolished  the  convents. 


Thronghont  erery  age.  God  hath  pointed  his 
peculiar  displeasnre  against  the  eonfldence  of 
presumption,  and  the  arroganee  of  prosperity. 

BuLia. 
GENTEEL,  POUTB. 

GENTEEL,  in  French  gentil,  Latm  gen. 
ft/tf,  signifies  literally  one  belonging  to 
the  same  family,  or  the  next  akin  to 
whom  the  estate  would  fall,  if  there 
were  no  children ;  hence  by  an  extended 
application  it  denoted  to  be  of  a  goo^l 
family.    POLITE,  v,  QivU, 
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ChfUUUy  respects  rank  in  life ;  poliie- 
JMsn  the  refinement  of  the  mind  and  out- 
ward behavior.  A  genied  education  is 
suited  to  the  station  of  a  gentleman;  a 
polUe  education  fits  for  polished  society 
and  conversation,  and  raises  the  individ- 
ual among  liis  equals.  There  may  be 
tfenitUity ■w\i\io^i politmag;  KcAvieevena, 
A  person  may  have  gmted  manners,  a 
Rented  carriage,  a  genioel  mode  of  living 
as  far  as  respects  his  general  relation 
with  society ;  but  a  polUe  behavior  and 
a  poUie  address,  which  may  qualify  him 
for  every  relation  in  society,  and  enable 
him  to  shine  in  connection  with  all  or- 
ders of  men,  is  independent  of  either 
birth  or  wealth ;  it  is  in  part  a  gift  of 
nature,  although  it  is  to  be  acquired  by 
art  His  equipage,  servants,  house,  and 
furniture  may  b«  such  as  to  entitle  a 
man  to  the  name  of  ffaUed^  although  he 
is  wanting  in  all  the  forms  of  real  good- 
breeding  ;  while  fortune  may  sometimes 
frown  upon  the  polished  gentleman, 
whose  poliieneu  \a  a  recommendation  to 
him  wherever  he  goes. 

A  lady  of  geDiu  will  gire  a  gm^tui  air  to  ber 
whole  drew  by  a  well-&ncied  suit  of  knota,  ai  a 
jodiciont  writer  gtvet  a  spirit  to  a  whole  wn- 
tenoe  by  a  aiiigle  expresekm.  Oat. 

In  this  isle  remote, 
Oar  painted  aneeiton  were  ilow  to  learn, 
To  arms  devote,  in  the  politer  arts, 
Nor  skilled,  nor  stadions.  Soiobvillb. 

OKNTIIJS,  HSATHBN,  PAGAN. 

Thi  Jews  comprehended  all  strangers 
under  the  name  of  Goim,  nations  or  GEN- 
TILES: among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
they  were  designated  by  the  name  of  bar- 
barians. By  the  name  OefUiU  was  un- 
derstood espedally  those  who  were  not 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  indudmg,  in  the 
end,  even  the  Christians.  Some  learned 
men  pretend  that  the  Oentile$  were  so 
named  from  their  having  only  a  natural 
law,  and  such  as  they  imposed  on  them- 
selves, in  opposition  to  the  Jews  and 
Christians,  who  have  a  positive  revealed 
law  to  which  they  are  obliged  to  submit 
Frisch  and  others  derive  the  word  HEA- 
THEN from  the  Greek  i^,  cOvueoc* 
which  is  corroborated  by  the  transla- 
tion m  the  Anglo-Saxon  law  of  the  word 
haethm*  by  the  Greek  ^mi,  Adelung, 
however,  thinks  it  to  be  more  probably 
derived  from  the  word  hdde,  a  field,  for 


the  same  reason  as  PAGAN  is  derived 
from  pagtu^  a  village,  because  when  Con- 
Btantine  banished  idolaters  from  the 
towns  they  repaired  to  the  villages,  and 
secretly  adhered  to  then:  religious  wor« 
ship,  whence  they  were  termed  by  the 
Christians  of  the  fourth  century  Foffani^ 
which,  as  he  supposes,  was  translated  lit- 
erally into  the  German  heidetuTy  a  villa- 
ger  or  worshipper  in  the  field.  Be  this' 
as  it  may,  it  is  evident  that  the  word  Aao- 
thm  is  in  our  language  more  applicabW 
than  pagan  to  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
and  me  cultivated  nations  who  practised 
idolatry;  and, on  the  other  hand,^M^ati  is 
more  properly  employed  for  rude  and  un- 
civilized people  who  worship  false  gods. 

The  Oenius  does  not  expressly  believe 
in  a  Divine  Revelation ;  but  he  either  ad- 
mits of  the  truth  in  part,  or  Is  ready  to 
receive  it :  the  heathen  adopts  a  positive^ 
ly  false  system  that  is  opposed  to  the 
true  faith :  the  pagan  is  a  spedes  of  Aeo- 
ihen,  who  obstinately  persists  in  a  wor- 
ship which  is  merely  the  fruit  of  his  own 
imagination.  The  heathens  or  pagans  are 
GeiSUee;  but  the  Gentiles  are  not  all  ei- 
ther heathens  or  pagans,  Confucius  and 
Socrates,  who  rejected  the  plurality  of 
gods,  and  the  followers  of  Mohammed, 
who  adore  the  true  God,  are,  properly 
speaking,  Oentiles,  The  worshippers  of 
Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  and  all  the  dei- 
ties of  the  ancients,  are  termed  heathens. 
The  worshippers  of  Fo,  Brahma,  Xaca, 
and  all  the  deities  of  savage  nations,  are 
termed /M^kiiM. 

The  Gmtiles  were  called  to  the  true 
faith,  and  obeyed  the  call :  many  of  the 
illustrious  heathens  would  have  doubt- 
less done  the  same,  had  they  enjoyed 
the  same  privilege :  there  are  to  this  day 
many  pagans  who  reject  this  advantage, 
to  pursue  thdr  own  blind  imaginations. 

There  might  be  several  among  the  OenUles  In 
the  same  condition  that  Gomelins  was  beibre  he 
became  a  Christian.  TiLuynoa. 

Not  that  I  beliere  that  all  vlrtaes  of  the  Aeo- 
thene  were  counterfeit,  and  destttnte  of  an  In- 
ward principle  of  goodness.  Ood  forbid  we 
shonld  pass  so  hard  a  Judgment  upon  those  ex- 
cellent men,  Socrates,  and  Epfctotos,  and  Anttno. 
una*  TiLixynoK. 

And  nations  laid  in  blood;  dread  sacrifloe 
TO  Christian  pride  I    which  had  with  horroc 

shoek'd 
The  darkest  pa^oM,oaBnd  to  their  gods. 

TonNi 
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G£RTLE,  TAJfB. 

GENTLENESS  lies  rather  iu  the  nat- 
ural disposition;  TAMENESS  is  the  ef- 
fect either  of  art  or  circumstanoes.  Any 
unbroken  horse  may  be  genUe^  but  not 
/«r?ii^;  a  horse  that  is  broken  in  will  he 
tanie^  but  not  always  gentle.  Omtle^  us 
before  observed  {v.  Oented\  signifies  lii- 
erally  well-born,  and  is  opposed  either  to 
the  fierce  or  the  rude :  tamcy  in  Gernum 
zafmiy  from  zauniytk  bridle,  signifies  liter- 
ally curbed  or  kept  under,  and  is  opposed 
either  to  the  wild  or  the  spirited.  Ani- 
mals are  in  general  said  to  be  gttUle  who 
show  a  disposition  to  associate  with  man, 
and  conform  to  his  will ;  they  are  said 
to  be  tame  if,  either  by  compulsion  or 
habit,  they  are  brought  to  mix  with 
human  society.  Of  the  first  description 
there  are  individuals  in  almost  every  spe- 
cies which  are  more  or  less  entitled  to 
the  name  of  gentle;  of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion are  many  species,  as  the  dog,  the 
sheep,  the  hen,  and  the  like. 

This  said,  the  hoary  king  no  longer  staid. 
But  on  his  car  the  slaughter'd  Tlctims  laid ; 
Tiien  seized  the  reins,  his  gentU  steeds  to  guide. 
And  drove  to  Troy,  Antenor  at  his  side.      Pofk. 
For  Orpheus*  lute  could  soften  steel  and  stone, 
Make  tigers  kmte,  and  huge  leviathans. 

Shaupkasv. 

In  the  moral  application,  gentle  is  al- 
ways employed  in  the  good,  and  tame  in 
the  bad,  sense :  a  gentue  spirit  needs  no 
control,  it  amalgamates  freely  with  the 
will  of  another :  a  tame  spirit  is  without 
any  will  of  its  own ;  it  is  alive  to  noth- 
ing but  submission :  it  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  our  natural  liberty  to  have 
gentleness^  but  tam^neta  is  the  accompani- 
ment of  slavery.  The  same  distinction 
marks  the  use  of  these  words  when  ap- 
plied to  the  outward  conduct  or  the  lan- 
guage: gentle  bespeaks  something  posi- 
tively good ;  tame  bespeaks  the  want  of 
an  essential  good:  the  former  is  allied 
to  the  kind,  the  latter  to  the  abject  and 
mean  qualities  which  naturally  flow  from 
the  compression  or  destruction  of  energy 
and  will  in  the  agent.  A  gentle  expres- 
sion is  devoid  of  tdl  acrimony,  and  serves 
to  turn  away  wrath :  a  tame  expression 
is  devoid  of  all  force  or  energy,  and  ill- 
calculated  to  inspire  the  mind  with  any 
feeling  whatever.  In  giving  counsel  to 
an  irritable  and  conceited  temper,  it  is 


necessary  to  be  gentle :  tame  expresstona 
are  nowhere  such  striking  defoimities  aa 
ill  a  poem  or  an  oration. 

Gentlenewf  stands  opposed,  not  to  the  moat  de« 
tenumeci  regard  to  virtue  and  truth,  but  to  hanh- 
iK'^s  and  severity,  to  pride  and  arrogance. 

BLAia. 

Ttinu;;h  all  wanton  provocations  and  contempt* 
uous  in&olence  are  to  be  diligently  avoided,  ttaan 
U  no  less  danger  in  timid  compliance  and  tarns 
resignation.  Johiivon. 

TO  GET,  GAIN,  OBTAIN,  PBOCUBK. 

To  GET  signifies  simply  to  cause  ta 
have  or  possess ;  it  is  generic,  and  the 
rest  specific :  to  GAIN  (v.  To  acquire)  is 
to  get  the  thing  one  wishes,  or  that  is  for 
one's  advantage :  to  OBTAIN  is  to  get 
the  thing  aimed  at  or  striven  after :  to 
PROCURE,  from  pro  and  curo^  to  care 
for,  is  to  ye^  the  thing  wanted  or  sought 
for. 

Get  is  not  only  the  most  general  in  ite 
sense,  but  its  application ;  it  may  be  sub- 
stituted in  almost  every  case  for  the  oth- 
er terms,  for  we  may  say  to  get  or  gain  a 
prize,  to  get  or  obtain  a  reward,  to  get  or 
procure  a  book ;  and  it  is  also  employed 
m  numberless  familiar  cases,  where  the 
other  terms  would  be  less  suitable,  for 
what  this  world  gains  in  familiarity  it 
loses  in  dignity :  hence  we  may  with  pro- 
priety talk  of  a  servants  getting  some  wa- 
ter, or  a  person  getting  a  book  off  a  shelf, 
or  getting  meat  from  the  butcher,  with 
numberless  similar  cases  in  which  the 
other  terms  could  not  be  employed  with* 
out  losing  their  dignity.  Moreover,  ^wf 
is  promiscuously  used  for  whatever  comes 
to  the  hand,  whether  good  or  bad,  desirii- 
able  or  not  desirable,  sought  for  or  not; 
but  gain^  obtain^  and  procure  always  in^ 
elude  either  the  wishes  or  the  instru* 
mentality  of  the  agent,  or  both  together. 
Thus  a  person  is  said  to  get  a.  cold,  or  a 
fever,  a  good  or  an  ill  name,  without  spec- 
ifying any  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
action ;  but  he  is  said  to  gain  that  appro- 
bation which  is  gratifying  to  his  feelings; 
to  obtain  a  recompense  which  is  the  ob- 
ject of  his  exertions ;  to  procure  a  situa- 
tion which  is  the  end  of  his  endeavors. 

The  word  gain  is  peculiarly  applicable 
to  whatever  comes  to  us  fortuitously; 
what  we  gain  constitutes  our  good  fort* 
une;  we  gain  a  victory,  or  we  gain  i 
cause;  the  result  in  both  cases  n-%j  b« 
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inJepcndent  of  our  exertions.  To  obtain 
and  procure  exclude  the  idea  of  chance, 
and  suppose  exertions  directed  to  a  spe- 
cific end:  but  the  former  may  include 
thv  exertions  of  others ;  the  latter  is  par- 
ticularly employed  for  one^s  own  person- 
al exertions.  A  person  obtains  a  situa- 
tion through  the  recommendation  of  a 
friend :  he  prontres  a  situation  by  apply- 
ing for  it  Obtmn  is  likewise  employed 
only  in  that  which  requires  particular 
efforts,  that  which  is  not  immediately 
within  our  reach ;  procure  is  applicable 
to  that  which  is  to  be  ^/  with  eaae,  by 
the  simple  exertion  of  a  walk,  or  of  ask- 
ing for. 

The  miser  is  more  indastriou  than  the  s*lnt : 
the  paiDB  of  getting^  the  fears  of  losing,  and  the 
inability  of  enjk>>ing  his  wealth,  have  been  the 
mark  of  satire  in  all  ages.  Spbctatob. 

Neither  Virj^l  nor  Horace  would  have  gained 
BO  great  reputation  in  the  world  had  they  not 
been  the  Ariends  and  admirers  of  each  other. 

Addison. 
All  thmgs  are  blended,  cnangcable,  and  rain ! 
No  hope,  no  wish,  we  perfectly  <Main.  Jkktns. 

Ambition  poshes  the  soul  to  sach  actions  as 
are  apt  to  f^oeure  honor  and  reputation  to  the 
actor.  Addison. 

GIFT,  PRESENT,  DONATION. 

GIFT  is  derived  from  to  give^  in  the 
sense  of  what  is  communicated  to  anoth- 
er gratuitously  of  one's  property.  PRES- 
ENT is  derived  from  to  preaerUy  signify- 
ing the  thing  presented  to  another.  DO- 
NATION, in  French  doftatiofij  from  the 
Latin  dotw^  to  present  orgive^  is  a  species 
of  ffi/t. 

The  gift  is  an  act  of  generosity  or  con- 
descension ;  it  contributes  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  receiver :  the  present  is  an  act 
of  kindness,  courtesy,  or  respect ;  it  con- 
tributes to  the  pleasure  of  the  receiver. 
The  gift  passes  from  the  rich  to  the  poor, 
from  the  liigh  Ui  the  low,  and  creates 
an  obligation ;  the  present  passes  either 
between  equals,  or  from  the  inferior  to 
the  superior.  Whatever  we  receive  from 
Sod,  through  the  bounty  of  his  provi- 
dence, we  entitle  a  gift;  whatever  we 
receive  from  our  friends,  or  whatever 
princes  receive  from  their  subjects,  are 
entitled  presents.  We  are  told  by  all 
travellers  that  it  is  a  custom  in  the  East 
never  to  approach  a  great  man  without 
a  present ;  the  value  of  a  gift  is  often 


heightened  by  being  given  opportunely. 
The  value  of  a  pretend  oftoi  depends 
upon  the  value  we  have  for  the  giver ; 
the  smallest  present  from  an  esteemed 
friend  is  of  more  worth  in  our  eyes  than 
the  costliest  presents  that  monarcha  re- 
ceive. 

The  gifts  of  Hear'n  my  following  song  porsoea, 
Afirial  honey  and  ambrosial  dews.         Dbtden. 

Have  what  you  ask,  your  presents  I  reoeive ; 
Land,  where  and  when  you  please,  with  ampla 
leave.  Dktdbn. 

The  gift  is  private,  and  benefits  the 
individual:  the  donation  is  public,  and 
serves  some  general  purpose:  what  is 
given  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  any 
poor  person  is  a  gift;  what  is  given  to 
support  an  institution  is  a  donation.  The 
clergy  are  indebted  to  their  patrons  for 
the  livings  which  are  in  their  gift :  it  has 
been  the  custom  of  the  pious  and  chari- 
table in  all  ages  to  make  donations  for 
the  support  of  almshouses,  hospitals,  in- 
firmaries, and  such  institutions  as  serve 
to  diminish  the  sum  of  human  misery. 

And  she  shall  have  them.  If  again  she  snes, 
Since  you  the  giver  and  the  gift  refuse. 

Drtden. 
Estates  held  by  feudal  tenure,  being  annually 
gratuitous  donations,  were  at  that  time  denom- 
inated bsne/t<ii€t,  BLACKSTtiNB. 

GIFT,  ENDOWMENT,  TALENT. 

GIFT,  V.  Gift  ENDOWMENT  signi- 
fies the  thing  with  which  one  is  endow- 
ed.    TALENT,  V.  Abilitg. 

Gift  and  endowment  both  refer  to  the 
act  of  giving  and  endoufing,  and  of  course 
include  the  idea  of  something  given,  and 
something  received :  the  word  talent  con- 
veys  no  such  collateral  idea.  When  we 
speak  of  a  gifty  we  refer  in  our  minds  to 
a  giver;  when  we  speak  of  an  ejidowment, 
we  refer  in  our  minds  to  the  receiver; 
when  we  speak  of  a  talent,  we  only  think 
of  its  intrinsic  quality.  A  gift  is  eithei 
supernatural  or  natural ;  an  endowment  is 
only  natural.  The  primitive  Christians 
received  various  gifts  through  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  gift  of 
tongues,  the  gift  of  healing,  etc.  There 
are  some  men  who  have  a  peculiar  gif\ 
of  utterance ;  beauty  of  person,  and  cor- 
poreal agility,  are  endowments  with  whicli 
some  are  peculiarly  invested. 
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wttf  wMfloi  crowiM,  wfth  mIIqb 


A  Into  htItm  aft  ft  pobit  of . 
8ft«  iwmr  iMM ;  In  a  fbv  jun 
dowmtmU  be  is  oftpftUe  of. 


itUtlM 

AsDnoM. 


The  word  ^|/)  excludes  the  idea  of 
anything  acquired  bj  exertion ;  it  is  that 
wlueh  is  communicated  to  us  altogether 
independently  of  ourselres,  and  enables 
us  to  arriye  at  that  perfection  in  anj 
art  which  could  not  be  attained  any  oth- 
er way.  ^>eech  is  denominated  a  gen- 
eral gifl^  inaonuch  as  it  is  given  to  the 
whole  human  race,  in  distinction  from 
the  brutes ;  but  the  gift  of  eloquence  is 
a  peculiar  gift  nanted  to  a  few  individ- 
uals, in  distinction  from  others,  and  one 
which  may  be  exerted  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  BndowmenU,  though  inherent 
in  us,  are  not  independent  of  our  exer- 
tions ;  they  are  qualities  which  admit  of 
improvement  by  being  used ;  they  are,  in 
fact,  the  gifti  of  nature,  which  senre  to 
adorn  and  elevate  the  possessor,  when 
employed  for  a  good  purpose.  Tdenia 
are  either  natural  or  acquired,  or  in  some 
measure  of  a  mixed  nature;  they  denote 
powers  without  specifying  the  source 
from  which  they  proceed;  a  man  may 
have  a  taUnt  tor  music,  for  drawing,  for 
mimicry,  and  the  like;  but  this  taleni 
may  be  the  fruit  of  practice  and  experi- 
ence,  as  much  as  of  nature.  It  is  clear 
from  the  above  that  an  endowment  is  a 
gift,  but  a  gM  is  not  always  an  endow- 
ment;  and  that  a  talent  may  also  be  ei- 
ther h  gift  or  tok  endowment,  but  that  it 
is  frequently  distinct  from  both.  The 
terms  gift  and  talent  are  applicable  to 
corporeal  as  well  as  spiritual  actions; 
endowment  to  corporeal  or  mental  quali- 
ties. To  write  a  superior  hand  is  a  gift, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  unat- 
tamable  by  any  force  of  application  and 
instruction ;  it  is  a  taleni,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  t  power  or  property  worth  our  posses- 
sion, but  it  is  never  an  endowment.  On 
tiie  other  hand,  courage,  discernment,  a 
strong  imagination,  and  the  like,  are  both 
(fifte  and  endowmenia  ;  and  when  the  in- 
tellectual endowmani  displays  itself  in  any 
creative  form,  as  in  the  case  of  poetry, 
music,  or  any  art,  so  as  to  produce  that 
which  is  valued  and  esteemed,  it  becomes 
a  te^mf  to  the  possessor. 


GIVB 

AtthOQflk  bo  had  Um  ^  of  ML  _ 

— "-1  at  a  glaaoe,  yet  bo  noror  i 

t  to  anttetpato  aaotber^  ovplanattoa. 


He  waa  of  a  noUe  naturo  and  t 

sttton,  and  of  tnch  other  endeiwmemie  aa  mada 
him  Tory  capable  of  being  a  great  fbvorlto  to  a 
great  king.  ' 


Mr.  Locke  baa  an  admirable  nOeetlon  npoe 
tbe  diflRBTonoe  of  wtt  and  Jndgment,  wbenby  be 
endeaTon  to  ahow  tbe  reaaon  wbj  tbey  era  not 
always  tbe  tolante  of  the  aar      -^       ^        "^ 


TO  GITS,  ORAMT,  BESTOW. 

GIVE,  in  Saxon  gifam,  German  gAm^ 
etc.,  is  derived  by  Adelung  from  the 
old  word  gaff,  the  hollow  of  the  hand. 
GRANT  andBESTOW, «.  To  alhw. 

The  idea  of  communicating  to  another 
what  is  our  own,  or  in  onr  power,  is  com- 
mon  to  these  terms;  this  is  the  whole 
signification  of  give;  but  orant  and  be- 
atow  include  accessory  ideas  in  their 
meaning.  To  grant  is  to  give  at  one's 
pleasure ;  to  iieetow  is  to  give  from  a  oer. 
tain  degroe  of  necessity.  Oiving  is  con- 
fined  to  no  object;  whatever  property 
we  transfer  Into  the  hands  of  another, 
that  we  give;  we  give  money,  clothes, 
food,  or  whatever  is  transf erabte :  grant- 
ing  is  confined  to  such  objects  as  afford 
pleasure  or  convenience ;  they  may  con- 
sist of  transferable  property  or  not:  be- 
eiowing  is  applied  to  such  objects  only  as 
are  necessaxy  to  supply  wants,  which  al- 
ways  consist  of  that  which  is  transfera- 
ble.  We  give  what  is  liked  or  not  liked, 
asked  for  or  unasked  for :  we  grant  that 
only  which  is  wished  for  and  requested. 
One  may  give  poison  or  medicine ;  one 
may  give  to  a  beggar,  or  to  a  friend ;  one 
grants  a  sum  of  money  by  way  of  loan : 
we  give  what  is  wanted  or  not  wanted ; 
we  oeelew  that  only  which  Is  expressly 
wanted:  we  ^«  with  an  idea  of  a  return 
or  otherwise :  we  grant  voluntarily,  with- 
out any  prospect  of  a  return:  we  give 
for  a  permanency  or  otherwise ;  we  Ae- 
etow  only  hi  particular  cases  which  re- 
qiure  immediate  notice. 

UOton  afterward  ffieee  ns  a  daeerlsMoB  of  tbe 
momfaig,  wbleb  la  wanderfbUy  ioltoble  to  a  dl> 


Bvt  tbere  is  yet  a  Uberty,  nnseeo 
By  poets,  and  by  senators  nnprataed, 
Whicb  monarcbs  cannot  ^ranA^ner  ^  Cbe  poweit 
Of  eartb  and  baU  oonMerato  tdoe  away. 

OOWVM 
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Cluurity.  decent,  modeat,  easy*  kind, 
Softens  the  high  and  rears  tlie  al^ect  mind. 
Each  other  gift  which  God  on  man  bsttowt. 
Its  proper  bounds  and  due  restrictions  knows. 

Prior. 

To  ffhe  has  no  respect  to  the  drcum- 
fltances  of  the  action  or  the  agent ;  it  is 
applicable  to  persons  of  all  conditions : 
to  sfroHi  bespeaks  not  only  the  will,  but 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  grantor: 
to  heaiow  bespeaks  the  necessitous  condi- 
tion of  the  receiyer.  Children  may  give 
to  their  parents  and  parents  to  their  chil- 
dren, kings  to  their  subjects  or  subjects 
to  their  kings ;  but  monarchs  only  grant 
to  their  subjects,  or  parents  to  their  chil- 
dren; and  superiors  in  general  bmtow 
upon  their  dependents  that  which  they 
cannot  provide  for  themselyes. 

Such  notes  as,  warbled  to  the  string. 
Drew  iron  tears  down  Plato's  cheek. 
And  made  beU  grant  what  lore  did  seek. 

Milton. 

In  an  extended  application  of  the  terms 
to  moral  objects  or  circumstances,  they 
strictiy  adhere  to  the  same  line  of  dis- 
tinction. We  give  our  consent ;  we  give 
our  promise ;  we  give  our  word ;  we  give 
credit ;  we  give  in  all  cases  that  which 
may  be  simply  transferred  from  one 
to  another.  Liberties,  rights,  priyileges, 
favors,  indulgences,  permissions,  and  all 
things  are  ^rrem^  which  are  in  the  hands 
only  of  a  few,  but  are  acceptable  to  many. 
Blessines,  care,  concern,  and  the  like,  are 
heeUnoed  upon  those  who  are  dependent 
upon  others  for  whatever  they  have. 

Happ7  when  both  to  the  same  centre  move. 
When  kings  gi^e  liberty,  and  snbjecta  lote. 

DmHAM. 

»«.....  The  gods  win  grant 

what  their  nnerrlng  wisdom  sees  they  want. 

Dribbi. 
Owe  and  heetow  are  likewise  said  of 
things  as  well  as  of  persons;  grant  is 
said  only  of  persons.  Give  is  here  equal- 
ly  general  and  mdefinite ;  betUno  conveys 
the  idea  of  giving  under  circumstances  of 
necessity  and  urgency.  One  ^ttws  a  pref - 
erenoe  to  a  particular  situation ;  onegivet 
a  thonjg^t  to  a  subject  that  is  proposed ; 
one  givee  time  and  labor  to  any  matter 
that  ensages  one*s  attention :  but  one  be- 
itowf  puns  on  that  which  demands  partic- 
ular attention;  one  bettawe  a  moment's 
thought  on  one  particular  subject,  out  of 
Im  iramber  which  ennge  attention. 


He  frankly  offered  to  Join  them  in  his  Ma^^ 
ty's  service,  and  so  gave  some  ooantenance  to  the 
reproach  that  was  first  most  ii^urioualy  cast  npon 
l^i°L  Clarrrdon. 

After  having  thus  treated  at  Uurge  of  Paradise 
Lost,  I  could  not  think  it  sufllcient  to  have  oele- 
brated  this  poem,  in  the  whole,  without  descend* 
hig  to  particulars:  I  have  thereffore  beetowed  a 
paper  on  each  book.  ADirisoR. 

TO  GIVE,  AFFORD. 

GIVE  (v.  7b  give,  grant)  and  AFFOR0 
(v.  To  afford)  are  allied  to  each  other  in 
the  sense  of  sending  forth :  but  the  for. 
mer  denotes  an  unqualified  and  uncondi* 
tional  action,  as  in  the  preceding  article ; 
the  latter  bears  a  relation  to  the  ciroum. 
stances  of  the  agent  A  person  is  said 
to  give  money  without  any  regard  to  the 
state  of  his  finances :  he  is  said  to  afford 
what  hegivee^  when  one  wishes  to  define 
his  pecuniary  condition.  The  same  idea 
runs  through  the  application  of  these 
terms  to  all  other  cases,  in  which  inani- 
mate things  are  made  the  agents.  When 
we  say  a  thing  gives  satisfaction,  we  sim. 
ply  designate  the  action ;  when  we  say  it 
afforde  pleasure,  we  refer  to  the  nature 
and  properties  of  the  thing  thus  specified 
—that  is  to  say,  its  capacity  to  give  satis- 
faction;  the  former  is  employed  only  to 
decUre  the  fact,  the  latter  to  characterize 
the  object  Hence,  in  certain  cases,  we 
should  say,  this  or  that  posture  of  the 
hody  gives  ease  to  a  sick  person;  but,  as 
a  moral  sentiment,  we  should  say,  nothing 
affords  such  ease  to  the  mind  as  a  dear 
consdenoe.  Upon  the  same  grounds  the 
use  of  these  terms  is  justified  in  the  foL 
lowing  cases :  to  give  lise ;  to  give  burth  \ 
or  give  occasion ;  to  afford  an  opportuni- 
ty;  to  «/<>«/  a  plea  or  a  pretext;  to  af- 
ford ground,  and  the  like. 

Are  these  our  neat  pursuits?    IsthistoUve? 
These  aU  the  hopes  this  much-lov'd  world  caa 
^•'  Jnmn. 

Our  paper  manuihcture  takes  into  use  several 
mean  materials,  which  could  be  put  to  no  other 
use,  and  qforde  work  fcr  several  hands  in  the 
collection  of  them,  which  are  incapable  of  any 
other  empl(qrment^  Addison, 

TO  GIVE,  PRESENT,  OFFBB,  EXHIBIT. 

^  Thksi  terms  have  a  common  significa- 
tion, inasmuch  as  they  designate  the  man- 
ual act  of  transferring  something  from 
one*s  self  to  another.  The  first  »  here 
as  elsewhere  (tr,  2b  give,gratU)  the  i 
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indefinite  and  OKtensive  !n  ^ts  meaning; 
.it  denotes  the  complete  act :  the  two  lat- 
ter refer  rather  to  the  preliminaries  of 
GIVING  than  to  the  act  itself.  What 
is  yiv«n  is  actually  transferred :  what  is 
PRESENTED,  that  is,  made  a  preaerU  to 
any  one ;  or  OFFERED,  that  is,  brought 
in  [lis  way,  is  put  in  the  way  of  being 
transferred:  we  prencfU  in  ffiving^  and 
yjfW  in  order  to  give;  but  we  may  give 
without  presenting  or  offering;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  may  present  or  offer 
without  giving^  if  the  thing  presented  or 
offered  be  not  received. 

To  give  is  the  familiar  term  which  des- 
ignates the  ordinary  transfer  of  proper- 
ty :  to  present  is  a  term  of  respect ;  it  in- 
cludes in  it  the  formality  and  ceremony 
of  setting  before  another  that  which  we 
wish  to  give:  to  offer  is  an  act  of  humility 
or  solemnity ;  it  bespeaks  the  movement 
of  the  heart,  which  impels  to  the  making 
a  transfer  or  gift  We  give  to  our  domes- 
tics ;  we  present  to  princes ;  we  offer  to 
God :  we  give  to  a  person  what  we  wish 
to  be  received ;  we  present  to  a  person 
what  we  think  agreeable ;  we  offer  what 
we  think  acceptable :  what  is  given  is  sup- 
pose<l  to  be  our^ ;  what  we  offer  is  sup- 
poKed  to  be  at  our  command;  what  we 
present  need  not  be  either  our  own  or  at 
our  command :  we  give  a  person  not  only 
our  external  property,  but  our  esteem,  our 
confidence,  our  company,  and  the  like: 
an  ambassador  presents  his  credentials  at 
court ;  a  subject  offers  his  services  to  his 
king. 

Of  seven  smooth  Joints  a  mellow  pipe  I  have, 
Which  with  hb  dying  breath  Damaetas  gave, 

DBTDEN. 

It  fell  out  at  the  same  time  that  a  very  flue 
colt,  which  promised  {rreat  strength  and  speed, 
was  presented  to  Ck:tavins :  Virgil  assured  them 
that  he  wonld  prove  a  Jade :  upon  trial,  it  was 
found  as  he  had  said.  Walsh. 

Alexis  will  thy  homely  gifts  disdain; 
Nnr,  should'nt  thou  offer  all  thy  little  store, 
Will  rich  lolas  yield,  but  offer  more.      Dbtdbn. 

They  bear  the  same  relation  to  each 
other  when  applied  to  words  or  actions, 
instead  of  property :  we  speak  of  giving 
a  person  an  assurance,  or  a  contradiction; 
of  presenting  an  address,  and  offering  an 
apology :  of  giving  a  reception,  presenting 
a  figure,  or  offering  an  insult.  Tliey  may 
likewise  be  extended  in  their  application, 
toot  only  to  personal  and  individual  ac- 


tions, but  also  to  such  as  respect  the  pub 
lie  at  large :  we  give  a  description  in  writ- 
ing, as  well  as  by  word  of  mouth ;  one 
presents  the  public  with  the  fruit  of  one*8 
labors ;  we  offer  remarks  on  such  things 
as  attract  notice,  and  call  for  animadver- 
sion. 

Sacred  Interpreter  of  human  thought. 
How  few  respect  or  use  thee  as  they  ought  \ 
But  all  shall  give  account  of  every  wrong 
Who  dare  dishonor  or  defile  the  tongue. 

Gowpn. 

He  carefully  retained  the  wcret,  and  Aid  not 

communicate  to  any  person  living  chat  he  received 

any  letter  trom  the  king,  till  the  very  minute  lie 

presented  It  xo  the  House  of  Commons. 

CLARBfDOR. 

Socrates  deterred  Alciblades  fh>m  the  prayers 
and  sacrifices  which  be  was  going  to  offer. 

Adduom. 

These  terms  may  also  be  employed 
to  designate  the  actions  of  unconscious 
agents,  by  which  they  are  characterized : 
in  this  sense  they  come  very  near  to  the 
word  EXHIBIT,  which,  from  exhibeo^  sig- 
nifies  to  hold  or  put  forth.  Here  the 
word  give  is  equally  indefinite  and  gen- 
eral, denoting  simply  to  send  from  one*8 
self,  and  applies  mostly  to  what  proceeds 
from  another,  by  a  natural  cause :  thus,  a 
thing  is  said  to  give  pain,  or  to  give  pleas- 
ure. Things  are  said  to  present  or  offer: 
thus,  a  town  is  said  to  present  a  fine  view, 
or  an  idea  presents  itself  to  the  mind ;  an 
opportunity  offers^  that  is,  offers  itself  to 
our  notice.  To  exhilni  is  properly  applied 
in  this  sense  of  setting  forth  to  view ;  but 
expresses,  likewise,  the  idea  of  attracting 
notice  also:  that  which  is  exhibited \b  more 
striking  than  what  is  presented  or  offered, 
thus  a  poem  is  said  to  exhibit  marks  of 
genius. 

The  apprehension  of  the  good 
Oives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse. 

Sbakipsars. 
Ito  pearl  the  rock  presents^  ito  gold  the  mine. 

jEWTini. 

True  genuine  dulness  mov'd  his  pity, 
Unless  it  offered  to  be  witty.  Swirr. 

The  recollection  of  the  past  becomes  dreadfbl 
toaguiltymaii.  It  eceA^MCs  to  him  a  life  thrown 
away  on  vanities  and  follies.  Buua, 

TO  GIVK   UP,  DEUVKR,  SURRENDER, 
YIELD,  CEDE,  CONCEDE. 

We  GIVE  UP  (».  To  giw,  grant)  thai 
which  we  wish  to  retain;  we  DELIVER 
that  which  we  wish  not  to  retain.  DeUvef 
does  not  include  the  idea  of  »  Innate^ 
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but  give  up  implies  both  the  ffiving  from, 
and  the  giving  to :  we  give  up  our  house 
to  the  aooommodation  of  our  friends ;  we 
ddiver  property  into  the  hands  of  the  own- 
er. To  give  i^  is  a  colloquial  substitute 
for  either  SURRENDER  or  YIELD,  as  it 
designates  no  circumstance  of  the  action ; 
it  may  be  employed  in  familiar  discourse, 
in  almost  every  case,  for  the  other  terms : 
where  the  action  is  compulsory,  we  may 
either  say  an  officer  gives  up  or  tumn- 
den  his  sword ;  when  the  action  is  dis- 
cretionary, we  may  either  say  he  gives  up 
or  yidd*  a  point  of  discussion :  give  up 
has,  however,  an  extensiveness  of  appli- 
cation, which  gives  it  an  office  distinct 
from  either  turrendtr  or  yield.  When  we 
speak  of  familiar  and  personal  subjects, 
give  up  is  more  suitable  than  $urrender, 
which  iB  confined  to  matters  of  public  in- 
terest or  great  moment :  a 'man  gives  up 
his  place,  his  right,  his  claim,  and  the 
like ;  he  tmrrenders  a  fortress,  a  vessel,  or 
his  property  to  his  creditors.  When  give 
u/>  is  compared  with  yiddy  they  both  re- 
spect personal  matters ;  but  the  former 
expresses  a  much  stronger  action  than 
the  latter :  a  man  gives  up  bis  whole  judg- 
ment to  another ;  he  yietds  to  the  opinion 
of  another  in  particular  cases :  he  gives 
himself  up  to  sensual  indulgences;  he 
yields  to  the  force  of  temptaticTi. 

CEDE,  from  the  Latin  cedo^  to  give^  is 
properly  to  surretukr  by  virtue  of  a  treaty : 
we  may  surretider  a  town  as  an  act  of 
necessity ;  but  the  cession  of  a  country  is 
purely  a  political  transaction :  thus,  gen- 
erals frequently  surrender  such  towns  as 
they  are  not  able  to  defend ;  and  govern- 
ments cede  such  countries  as  they  find  it 
not  convenient  to  retain.  To  CONCEDE, 
which  is  but  a  variation  of  cede,  is  a  mode 
of  yiddUng  which  may  be  either  an  act  of 
discretion  or  courtesy ;  as  when  a  govern- 
ment concedes  to  the  demands  of  the  peo- 
ple certain  privileges,  or  when  an  individ- 
ual concedes  kuj  point  in  dispute  for  the 
sake  of  peace. 

The  peaceable  man  will  give  up  his  fkvoritc 
schemes :  he  will  yield  to  an  opponent  rather 
than  become  the  caose  of  violent  embroilments. 

Blair. 
On  mv  experience,  Adam,  freely  taste, 
And  fear  of  death  deliver  to  the  winds. 

MaTON. 

The  yonns,  half- seduced  by  persuasion,  and 

baU  compelled  by  ridicule,  surrender  their 


convictions,  and  consent  to  live  as  they  see  oUk 
ers  around  them  living.  Blaiiu 

As  to  the  magic  power  which  tha  devil  fan* 
parta  Ibr  theae  eoneessions  of  his  votaries,  tbeo 
loglans  have  different  opinions.     Cumbbrlanu 

TO  GIVE  UP,  ABANDON,  RB8ION, 
FOREGO. 

These  terms  differ  from  the  preceding 
(v.  7b  */ive  up\  inasmuch  as  they  desig. 
nate  actions  entirely  free  from  foreign 
influence.  A  man  GIVES  UP,  ABAN. 
DONS  (v.  To  abandon),  and  RESIGNS 
(v.  To  abandon),  from  the  dictates  of  his 
own  mind,  independently  of  all  control 
from  others.  To  give  up  and  abandon 
both  denote  a  positive  decision  of  tlio 
mind ;  but  the  former  may  be  the  act  of 
the  understanding  or  the  will,  the  latter 
is  more  commonly  the  act  of  the  will  and 
the  passions :  to  give  up  is  applied  to  fa- 
miliar cases ;  abandoti  to  matters  of  im- 
portance :  one  gives  up  an  idea,  an  inten- 
tion, a  plan,  and  the  like ;  one  abandons 
a  project,  a  scheme,  a  measure  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Upon  his  friend  telling  him  he  wondered  he 
gave  up  the  question,  when  he  had  visibly  the 
better  of  the  dispute ;  I  am  never  ashamed,  says 
he,  to  be^nfated  by  one  who  is  master  of  fifty 
legions.  Addisov. 

They  have  totally  abandoned  the  shattered 
and  old-fiuhioned  fortress  of  prerogative. 

BUMKB. 

To  give  up  and  resign  are  applied  ei- 
ther to  outward  actions,  or  merely  to  in- 
ward movements ;  but  the  former  is  act- 
ive, and  determinately  fixes  the  conduct ; 
the  latter  seems  to  be  rather  passive,  it 
is  the  leaning  of  the  mind  to  the  circum- 
stances: a  man  gives  up  his  situation  by 
a  positive  act  of  his  choice ;  he  resigns 
his  office  when  he  feels  it  inconvenient 
to  hold  it :  so,  likewise,  we  give  up  expec- 
tations, and  resign  hopes.  In  this  sense, 
FOREGO,  which  signifies  to  let  go,  is 
comparable  with  resign,  inasmuch  as  it 
expresses  a  passive  action;  but  we  re- 
sign that  which  we  have,  and  we  forego 
that  which  we  might  have :  thus,  we  re- 
sign the  claims  which  we  have  already 
made ;  we  forego  the  claims  which  we 
might  make :  the  former  may  be  a  mat- 
ter of  prudence ;  the  latter  is  always  an 
act  of  virtue  and  forbearance. 

He  declares  himself  to  be  now  satisfied  to  ths 
contrary,  in  which  he  has  given  up  the  canse. 
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Hm  imlM  of  artflal  nomters  I  rmiifn, 
And  huig  mj  pipe  apon  the  aacred  pia^ 

Then,  pilgrtan,  torn,  tbj  cantfongo ; 
All  earth-born  ceres  are  wrong.    Gor 

When  applied  to  th«  state  of  a  person^s 
mmd,  or  the  actionB  flowing  from  that 
state,  to  ffive  tip  is  used  either  in  a  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent  sense ;  abandon  always 
in  a  bad  sense ;  rmgn  always  in  a  good 
sense:  a  man  may  ffive  himself  tqi> either 
to  studious  pursuits,  to  idle  vagaries,  or 
▼icious  indulgences ;  he  <k6aiultm<  himself 
to  gross  vices ;  he  regiffnt  himself  to  the 
will  of  Providence,  or  to  the  circum- 
stances of  his  condition :  a  man  is  said 
to  be  ffitfai  197  to  his  lusts  who  is  with- 
out any  principle  to  control  him  in  their 
gratification ;  he  is  said  to  be  abandoned 
when  his  outrageous  conduct  bespeaks 
an  entire  insensibility  to  every  honest 
principle ;  he  is  said  to  be  rtngned  when 
he  discovers  composure  and  tranquillity 
in  the  hour  of  affliction ;  so  one  is  said 
to  raign  a  thing  to  another  when  one  is 
eontented  with  what  one  has. 

The  mind,  I  ny,  might  gin^  itself  iif>  to  that 
happiness  which  is  at  hand,  considering  that  it  to 
so  very  near,  and  that  it  would  last  so  very  long. 
Bat  what  words  are  snffldent  to  express  that 
folly  and  want  of  consideration  wliich  in  snch  a 
case  makes  a  wrong  choice. 
Her  pinions  roiBe,  and  low  drooping  scarce 
Can  bear  the  roonmer  to  the  poplar  shade, 
Where,  all  ahaandontd  to  despair,  she  stngs 
Her  sorrows  thro'  the  night 
High  (h>m  the  rammit  of  a  craggy  cliff 
Hang  o'er  the  deep,  snch  as  amasing  frowns 
On  utmost  Kilda's  shore,  whose  lonely  raoe 
Beaiffn  the  setting  son  to  Indian  worlds. 

Thomsoic. 

GLAD)  PLBAflED,  JOYFUL,  CHEERFUL. 

GLAD  is  obviously  a  variation  of  fflee 
and  fflow  {v.  Fire).  PLEASED,  from  to 
pleaae^  marks  the  state  of  being  pleated. 
JOYFUL  bespeaks  its  own  meaning  ei- 
ther as  full  of  joy  or  productive  of  g^reat 
joy.    CHEERFUL,  v.  Cheerfvl. 

Olad  denotes  either  a  partial  state,  or 
A  permanent  and  habitual  sentiment :  in 
the  former  sense  it  is  most  nearly  allied 
to  ftea$ed;  in  the  latter  sense  to  joyful 
and  merry.  Glad  and  pleated  are  both 
applied  to  the  ordinary  occurrences  of 
the  dav ;  but  the  former  denotes  rather 
a  lively  and  momentary  sentiment,  the 
latter  a  gentle  but  rather  more  lasting 
^I^Ung:  we  are  jflad  to  see  a  friend  who 


has  been  long  absent ;  we  are  ^ad  t« 
have  good  intelligence  from  our  friends 
and  relatives ;  we  are  glad  to  get  rid  of 
a  troublesome  companion ;  we  arep^Mtsd 
to  have  the  approbation  of  those  we  ea* 
teem :  we  are  pleated  to  hear  our  f  rienda 
well  spoken  of ;  we  are  pleated  with  the 
company  of  an  intelligent  and  oommuni- 

cative  person. 

• 
O  sole,  in  whom  mj  thoo^ts  And  all  repoaa^ 
My  glory,  my  perfeiefcion  1  giad  I  see 
Thy  ftoe,  and  mom  retom'd.  Miltoii. 

The  soal  has  many  diflisrent  fiKolties,  or,  in 
other  words,  many  different  ways  of  sctiDg,  and 
can  be  intensely  pieaeed  or  made  happy  by  all 
these  difflerent  iKalties  or  ways  of  acting. 


Glad,  joyftdy  and  eheerfid^  all  express 
more  or  lees  lively  sentiments;  but  glad 
is  less  vivid  than  joyful^  and  more  so 
than  eheer/uL  Oladnm  seems  to  arise 
as  much  from  physical  as  mental  causes ; 
wine  is  said  to  make  the  heart  glad:  jcy 
has  its  source  in  the  mind,  as  it  is  in. 
fluenced  by  external  circumstances;  in« 
stances  of  good  fortune,  either  for  our- 
selves, our  friends,  or  our  country,  excite 
joy:  ^eerjtdneee  is  an  even  tenor  of  the 
mind,  which  it  may  preserve  of  itself 
independently  of  all  external  circum- 
stances; religious  contemplation  pro- 
duces habitual  ekeerfvlnMi.  Glad  is  sel- 
dom employed  as  an  epithet  to  qualify 
things,  except  in  the  scriptural  or  solemn 
style,  as  glad  tidings  of  great  joy:  joy 
fid  is  seldomer  used  to  qualify  persons 
than  things ;  hence  we  speak  of  joyfd 
news,  a  joyfd  occurrence,  jog^  faces, 
joyfvl  sounds,  and  the  like :  ekeerful  is 
employed  either  to  designate  the  state 
of  the  mind  or  the  property  of  the  thing ; 
we  either  speak  of  a  ekeerfvl  disposition, 
a  ekeerftd  person,  a  eheerful  society,  or  a 
ehterful  face,  a  theerful  sound,  a  ehterfti 
aspect,  and  the  like. 

Man  soperlor  walks 
Amid  the  glad  creation,  mosing  praise. 

THOSnOH. 

Thwkjoyfvi  Troy  nuUntain'd  the  watch  of  night, 
While  fear,  pale  comrade  of  inglorious  flight, 
And  heaven-bred  horror,  on  the  Grecian  part. 
Sat  on  each  Ikce,  and  sadden'd  erery  heart. 

Fora. 
No  sun  e'er  gilds  the  gloomy  horrors  there. 
No  eheerful  gales  refresh  the  buy  air.       Pora 

When  used  to  qualify  one*s  action^ 
the^  all  bespeak  the  temper  of  tl^e  min4* 
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f2(K%  denotes  a  high  degree  of  willin^- 
nefls  as  opposed  to  ayersion :  one  who  is 
snifering  under  ezcraciating  pains  gladly 
sabmits  to  anything  which  promises  re- 
lief:  jcyfuUy  denotes  unqualified  pfras- 
tire,  unmixed  with  any  alloy  or  restrict- 
iye  consideration;  a  conyert  to  Ghristi> 
anity  joyfvUy  goes  through  all  the  ini- 
tiatory ceremonies  which  entitle  him  to 
all  its  priyileges,  spiritual  and  temporal : 
ckMTfSHy  denotes  the  absence  of  unwill- 
ingness, it  is  opposed  to  reluctantly ;  the 
lealotts  Christian  cheerfuUy  submits  to 
eyery  hardship  to  which  he  is  exposed  in 
the  course  of  his  religious  profession. 

For  hit  ptftiea]«r  111  reoelTe  him  gladiy^ 


Never  did  men  mora  joyfuUy  obey. 
Or  sooner  nnderttand  the  rign  to  II7.     Dbtdbm. 
Doctrine  is  tbet  whicli  must  preDere  men  tot 
dIseipUne,  end  men  never  go  so  clumfiUly  is 
when  they  see  when  tb«y  go.  Soon. 

TO  OLANCB  AT,  ALLUDB  TO, 

GLANCE,  probably  from  the  German 
giikvaaif  to  shine,  signifies  to  make  appear 
to  the  eye.    ALLUDE,  v.  To  allude. 

These  terms  are  nearly  allied  in  the 
sense  of  indirectly  referring  to  any  ob- 
ject, either  in  written  or  yerbal  dis- 
course: but  glance  expresses  a  cursory 
and  latent  action ;  allude^  simply  an  indi- 
rect but  undisguised  action:  Ul-natured 
satirists  are  perpetually  glancing  at  the 
follies  and  infirmities  of  indiyiduals ;  the 
Scriptures  are  full  of  alhm<ma  to  the 
manned  and  customs  of  the  Easterns: 
he  who  attempts  to  write  an  epitome  of 
universal  history  must  take  but  a  hasty 
f^lance  at  the  most  important  events. 

Entering  upon  his  disooorse,  Socrates  says  he 
does  not  believe  any  the  most  comic  genins  can 
censare  him  for  talking  apon  such  a  subject  (the 
immortality  of  the  sool)  at  each  a  time  (that  of 
death).  This  passage,  I  think,  evidently  glawiet 
upon  Aristophanes,  who  writ  a  come<^r  on  par- 
pose  toridicole  the  disoonraes  of  that  divine  phi- 
looopher.  Addisom. 

The  aottior,  in  the  whole  coarse  of  his  poem, 
htm  inllnito  alkteUme  to  places  of  Scriptore. 

Addoom. 

QLABINO,  BARBFACBD. 

GLARING  is  here  used  in  the  figura- 
tive sense,  drawn  from  its  natural  signi- 
fication of  broad  light,  which  strikes 
powerfully  upon  the  senses.  BARE- 
FACED signifies  literally  bfittng  a  bare 


or  uncovered  faee^  which  denotes  the  alk 
sence  of  all  disguise  or  all  shame. 

Olaring  designates  the  thing;  bar& 
/oeei  characterizes  the  person :  a^^ornr^ 
falsehood  is  that  which  strikes  the  ob- 
server in  an  instant  to  be  falsehood;  a 
bare/aeed  lie  or  falsehood  betrays  the  ef- 
f  rontery  of  him  who  utters  it  A  ytor- 
tf^  absurdity  will  be  seen  instantly  with- 
out the  aid  of  reflection;  a  bare/aeed 
piece  of  impudence  characterizes  the 
agent  as  more  than  ordinarily  lost  to  all 
sense  of  decorum. 

The  glarinQ  side  is  that  of  enmity.     Buau. 

The  animosities  Increased,  and  the  parties  ap* 
peered  harefaoed  against  each  other. 

Clabbhdow. 

GLBAM,  GLIMMER,  RAT,  BEAM. 

GLEAM  is  in  Saxon  gUomeny  German 
glunmen,  etc.  GLIMMER  is  a  variation 
of  the  same.  RAY  is  connected  with 
the  word  row.  BEAM  comes  from  the 
German  ftoum,  a  tree. 

Certain  portions  of  light  are  designated 
by  all  these  terms,  but  gleam  and  gwnmer 
are  indefinite ;  ray  and  beam  are  definite. 
A  gleam  is  properly  the  commencement 
of  Tight,  or  that  portion  of  opening  light 
which  interrupts  the  darkness :  a  glimmer 
is  an  unsteady  gleam:  ray  and  beam  are 
portions  of  light  which  emanate  from 
some  luminous  body;  the  former  from 
all  luminous  bodies  in  general,  the  latter 
more  particularly  from  the  sun :  the  for- 
mer is,  as  its  derivation  denotes,  a  row  of 
light  issuing  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
from  any  body ;  the  latter  is  a  great  row 
of  light,  like  a  pole  issuing  from  a  body. 
There  may  be  a  ^eam  of  light  visible  on 
the  wall  of  a  dark  room,  or  a  glimmer 
if  it  be  movable ;  there  may  be  rays  of 
light  visible  at  night  on  the  back  of  a 
glow-worm,  or  rays  of  light  may  break  . 
through  the  shutters  of  a  ck)eed  room ; 
the  sun  in  the  height  of  its  splendor 
sends  forth  its  beams, 

A  dreadAil  gleam  from  his  bright  armor  came, 
And  from  his  eyeballs  flash*d  the  living  flame. 

POfB. 

The  gUmmering  light  which  shot  into  the 
chaoa  from  the  ntmoat  verge  of  the  creation,  is 
wonderftiUy  beantlflil  and  poetic.         Abduow. 

A  sadden  ray  shot  beaming  tf'er  the  plain. 
And  show*d  the  shores,  the  navy,  and  the  main. 

POPR 
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Tbe  sUn  shine  smarter ;  Mad  the  moon  sdoms, 
As  with  nnborroir'd  beamt^  her  boms.  Ditdbm. 

6UMP8E,  GLANCE. 

A  GLIMPSE  is  the  action  of  the  ob- 
ject appearing  to  the  eye ;  a  GLANCE  ia 
the  action  of  the  eye  seeking  the  object : 
one  catches  a  glimpse  of  an  object ;  one 
casts  a  glance  at  an  object:  the  latter 
therefore  is  properly  the  means  for  ob- 
taining the  former,  which  is  the  end :  we 
get  a  glimpse  by  means  of  a  glance.  The 
glimpse  is  the  hasty,  imperfect,  and  sud- 
den view  which  we  get  of  an  object ;  the 
glance  is  the  hasty  and  imperfect  view 
which  we  take  of  an  object :  the  former 
may  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances; the  latter  depends  upon  the 
will  of  the  agent.  We  can  seldom  do 
more  than  get  a  glimpse  of  objects  in  a 
carriage  that  is  going  with  rapidity :  when 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  observed  to  look, 
we  take  but  a  glance  of  an  object. 

Of  the  state  with  which  practice  has  not  ac- 
quainted us,  we  snatch  a  glimpse,  we  discern  a 
point,  and  regalate  the  rest  by  passion  and  by 
fancy.  Jobkbom. 

Here  passion  frst  I  felt, 
Commotion  strange !  in  all  eiOoy^^Qts  else 
Superior, unmoved;  here  only  weak 
Against  the  charm  of  beauty's  pow'rfhl  glance. 

Milton. 
GLOBE,  BAXL. 

GLOBE,  in  Latin  globtta,  comes  proba- 
bly from  the  Greek  yiiXo^oc,  a  hillock  of 
earth.  BALL,  in  Teutonic  ballj  is  doubt- 
less connected  with  the  words  baudy  baw^ 
bend,  and  the  like,  signifying  that  which 
is  turned  or  rounded. 

Olobe  is  to  ball  as  the  species  to  the 
genus ;  a  globe  is  a  ball,  but  every  ball  is 
not  a  gUwe.  The  globe  does  not  in  its 
strict  sense  require  to  be  of  an  equal  ro- 
tundity in  all  its  parts ;  it  is  properly  an 
irregularly  round  body :  a  ball,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  is  generally  any  round  body,  but 
particularly  one  that  is  entirely,  regularly 
round ;  the  earth  itself  is  therefore  prop- 
erly denominated  a  globe  from  its  unequal 
rotundity:  and  for  the  same  reason  the 
mechanical  body,  which  is  made  to  rep- 
resent the  earth,  is  also  denominated  a 
globe  :  but  in  the  higher  style  of  writing 
the  earth  is  frequently  denominated  a 
ball,  and  in  familiar  discourse  every  sol- 
id body  which  assumes  a  circular  form 
\b  entitled  a  ball. 


It  Is  said  by  modem  phQosophers,  that  not  only 
the  great  globs*  of  matter  are  thinly  scatterB4 
through  the  universe,  bat  the  hardest  bodice  are 
so  porous,  that  if  all  matter  were  compreesed  ta 
perfect  solidity,  it  might  be  contained  in  a  cube 
of  a  few  feet.  JoBxeox. 

What  though  In  solemn  silence  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ball, 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  r^oioe, 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice. 


GLOOM,  HEAVINESS. 

GLOOM  has  its  source  internally,  and 
is  often  independent  of  outward  circum- 
stances ;  HEAVINESS  is  a  weight  upon 
the  spirits,  produced  by  a  foreign  cause : 
the  former  belongs  to  the  constitution; 
the  latter  is  occasional.  People  of  a 
melancholy  habit  have  a  particular  gloom 
hang  over  their  minds  which  pervades 
all  their  thoughts ;  those  who  suffer  un- 
der severe  disappointments  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  have  gloomy  prospects  for  the 
future,  may  be  expected  to  be  heavy  at 
heart;  we  may  sometimes  dispel  the 
gloom  of  the  mind  by  the  force  of  reflec- 
tion, particularly  by  the  force  of  religious 
contemplation :  heaviness  of  spirits  is  it- 
self a  temporary  thing,  and  may  be  suc- 
ceeded by  vivacity  or  lightness  of  mind 
when  the  pressure  of  the  moment  has 
subsided. 

If  we  consider  the  frequent  reliefe  we  receive 
fh>m  laughter,  and  how  often  it  breaks  the  gloom 
which  is  apt  to  depress  the  mind,  one  would  take 
care  not  to  grow  too  wise  for  so  great  a  pleasure 
of  life.  Addison. 

Worldly  prosperity  flattens  as  life  descends. 
He  who  lately  overflowed  with  cheerful  spirits 
and  high  hopes,  begins  to  look  back  with  heavi- 
ness on  the  days  of  former  years.  Blair. 

GLOOMY,  SULLKN,  MOBOSE,  SPLENETIC. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  temper  of 
mind  the  reverse  of  easy  or  happy: 
GLOOMY  lies  either  in  the  general  con- 
stitution or  the  particular  frame  of  the 
mind;  SULLEN  lies  in  the  temper:  a 
man  of  a  gloomy  disposition  is  an  invol- 
untary agent;  it  is  his  misfortime,  and 
renders  him  in  some  measure  pitiable: 
the  siHlen.  man  yields  to  his  evil  humors ; 
suHenness  is  his  fault,  and  renders  him 
offensive.  The  gloomy  man  distresses 
himself  most ;  his  pains  are  all  his  own : 
the  sullen  man  has  a  great  share  of  dis- 
content in  his  composition;  he  charges 
his  sufferings  upon  others,  and  makes 
them  suffer  in  common  with  himself.    A 
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nuuD  maj  be  rendered  gloomy  for  a  time 
by  the  InflueDce  of  particular  circum- 
stanced ;  but  suUennets  creates  pains  for 
itself  when  all  external  circumstances  of 
a  painful  nature  are  wanting. 

Th*  unwilling  heralds  act  their  lord's  commands, 
Pensive  they  walk  along  the  harren  sands : 
ArriT'd,  the  hero  in  his  tent  they  And 
With  gloomy  aspect,  on  his  arm  recUn'd.  Pops. 
At  this  they  ceased ;  the  stem  debate  expir'd ; 
The  chie&  in  tuU&n  miOesty  retir'd.  Popk. 

SuUennm  and  MOROSENESS  are  both 
the  inherent  properties  of  the  temper; 
but  the  former  discovers  itself  in  those 
who  have  to  submit,  and  the  latter  in 
those  who  have  to  command :  nUlermeaa 
therefore  betrays  itself  mostly  in  early 
life;  moroaeneu  is  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  age.  The  sullen  person  has 
many  fancied  hardships  to  endure  from 
the  control  of  others ;  the  morose  person 
causes  others  to  endure  many  real  hard- 
ships, by  keeping  them  under  too  severe 
a  control.  SuUetmese  shows  itself  most- 
ly by  an  unseemly  reserve;  morosenesa 
shows  itself  by  the  hardness  of  the  speech, 
and  the  roughness  of  the  voice.  Sullen- 
nets  is  altogether  a  sluggish  principle, 
that  leads  more  or  less  to  inaction ;  mo- 
roseness  is  a  harsh  feeling,  that  is  not 
contented  with  exacting  obedience  unless 
it  inflicts  pain. 

The  morose  philosopher  is  so  much  aflTected  by 
these  and  some  other  authorities  that  he  becomes 
a  convert  to  his  friend,  and  desires  he  would  take 
him  with  him  when  he  went  to  his  next  ball. 

BI7DGELL. 

Moroseness  is  a  defect  of  the  temper ; 
but  SPLEEN,  from  the  Latin  «pfen,  is  a 
defect  in  the  heart:  the  one  betrays  it- 
self in  behavior,  the  other  more  in  con- 
duct. A  morose  man  is  an  impleasant 
companion;  a  splenetic  man  is  a  bad 
member  of  society;  the  former  is  ill- 
natured  to  those  about  him,  the  latter  is 
ill-humored  with  all  the  world.  Morose- 
ness vents  itself  in  temporary  expres- 
sions, spleen  indulges  itself  in  perpetual 
bitterness  of  expression. 

While  in  that  splenetic  mood  we  amused  our- 
selves in  a  sour  critical  speculation  of  which  we 
eurselvet  were  the  objects,  a  few  months  effected 
a  total  change  in  our  variable  minds.       Burke. 

OLORT,  HONOR. 

6L0RT  is  something  dazzling  and 
widely  diifused.    The  Latin  word  gloria. 


anciently  written  y/bna,  is  in  all  probi 
ability  connected  with  our  words  ffloss^ 
glaze,  glittery  glow,  and  the  Northern  words 
gleissen,  glotzen,  gliinzen,  glOhen^  all  which 
come  from  the  Hebrew  gehd,  a  live  coal. 
That  the  moral  idea  of  glory  is  best  rep- 
resented by  light  is  evident  from  the  gto^ 
ry  which  is  painted  round  the  head  of 
our  Saviour.  HONOR  is  something  less 
splendid,  but  more  solid,  and  probably 
comes  from  the  Hebrew  Junty  wealth  or 
substance. 

Olory  impels  to  extraordinary  efforts 
and  to  great  undertakings.  Honor  in- 
duces to  a  discharge  of  one*s  duty.  Ex- 
cellence in  the  attainment,  and  success  in 
the  exploit,  bring  glory  ;  a  faithful  exer- 
cise of  one^s  talents  reflects  honor,  Gh- 
ry  is  connected  with  everything  which 
has  a  peculiar  public  interest ;  honor  is 
more  properly  obtained  within  a  private 
circle.  Glory  is  not  confined  to  the  na- 
tion or  life  of  the  individual  by  whom  it 
is  sought ;  it  spreads  over  all  the  earth, 
and  descends  to  the  latest  posterity :  hon- 
or is  limited  to  those  who  are  connected 
with  the  subject  of  it,  and  eye-witnesses 
to  his  actions.  Glory  is  attainable  but 
by  few,  and  may  be  an  object  of  indiffer- 
ence to  any  one;  honor  is  more  or  less 
within  the  reach  of  all,  and  must  be  dis- 
regarded by  no  one.  A  general  at  the 
head  of  an  army  goes  in  pursuit  of  glo- 
ry ;  the  humble  citizen  who  acts  his  part 
in  society  so  as  to  obtain  the  approbation 
of  his  fellow-citizens  is  in  the  road  for 
honor.  A  nation  acquires  glory  by  the 
splendor  of  its  victories,  and  its  superi- 
ority in  arts  as  well  as  arms ;  it  obtains 
honor  by  its  strict  adherence  to  equity 
and  good  faith  in  all  its  dealings  with 
other  nations. 

Hence  is  our  love  of  fame ;  a  love  so  strong, 
We  think  no  dangers  great  nor  labors  long, 
By  which  we  hope  our  beings  to  extend, 
And  to  remotest  times  In  glory  to  descend. 

Jkktks. 

As  virtue  is  the  most  reasonable  and  genuine 

source  of  hon^>r^  we  generally  find  in  titles  an 

Intimation  of  some  particular  merit  which  should 

recommend  men  to  the  high  stations  which  they 

Addison. 


Ghry  is  a  sentiment  selfish  in  its  nat- 
ure, but  salutary  or  pernicious  in  its  ef- 
fect, according  as  it  is  directed ;  honor 
is  a  principle  disinterested  in  its  nature, 
and  beneficial  in  its  operations.    A  tbini 
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for  ^ory  is  seldom  indulged  but  at  the 
expense  of  others,  as  it  is  not  attainable 
in  the  plain  path  of  duty ;  there  are  but 
few  opportunities  of  acquiring  it  by  ele- 
Tated  acts  of  goodness,  and  still  fewer 
who  have  the  virtue  to  embrace  the  op- 
portunities that  offer:  a  love  of  Aonor 
can  never  be  indulged  but  to  the  advan- 
tage of  others ;  it  is  restricted  by  fixed 
laws ;  it  requires  a  sacrifice  of  every  self- 
ish consideration,  and  a  due  regard  to 
the  rights  of  others ;  it  is  associated  with 
nothing  but  virtue. 

If  glory  cannot  move  a  mind  so  mean. 
Nor  ftinire  praiae  from  fading  iileasures  w«an. 
Yet  why  should  he  defrand  his  son  of  fiune. 
And  gmdge  the  Romans  their  immortal  name  ? 

DSTDKir. 

The  senae  of  A<mor  Is  of  so  fine  and  delicate  a 
nature  that  it  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  minds 
which  are  naturally  noble,  or  in  such  as  hare 
been  cultirated  by  great  examples  or  refined  edn- 

OUARDIAM. 


TO  OLOKT,  BOAST,  VAUNT. 

To  GLORY  is  to  hold  as  one*s  glory 
(v.OUnry).  To  BOAST  is  to  set  forth  to 
one's  advantage.  To  VAUNT,  from  the 
French  avcmt,  before,  is  to  set  one*s  self 
up  before  others.  The  first  two  terms 
denote  the  value  which  the  individual 
sets  upon  that  which  belongs  to  himself, 
the  last  term  may  be  employed  in  respect 
to  others. 

..To  glory  is  more  particularly  the  act 
of  the  mind,  the  indulgence  of  the  inter- 
nal sentiment:  to  booit  denotes  rather 
the  expression  of  the  sentiment  To 
glory  is  applied  only  to  matters  of  mo- 
ment ;  boast  is  rather  suitable  to  trifling 
points :  the  former  is  seldom  used  in  a 
bad  sense,  the  latter  still  seldomer  in  a 
good  one.  A  Christian  martyr  glorim  in 
the  cross  of  Christ;  a  soldier  boatU  of 
his  courage,  and  his  feats  in  battle.  To 
v€funi  is  properly  to  proclaim  praises 
aloud,  and  is  taken  either  in  an  indiffer- 
ent or  bad  sense. 

All  the  laymen  who  have  exerted  a  more  than 
ordinary  genius  in  their  writings,  and  were  the 
glory  of  their  times,  were  men  whose  hopes  were 
filled  with  immortality.  Addisov. 

If  a  man  looks  apon  himself  in  an  abstracted 
Hgtat,  he  has  not  mach  to  hoaid  of;  but  if  he 
eonstders  himself  with  regard  to  others,  he  may 
find  occasion  of  glorying^  if  not  in  his  own  rir- 
tnes,  at  least  in  the  absence  of  another's  imper- 

AODISOH. 


Not  that  greaftduHNtei 
moos  poets'  verse  so  much  dola  •oiMia 
i  fcr  twelve  hnge  labors  hlgb  «zfeidl*d, 
fortes  and  sharp  hits  did  haont. 


So 


TO  GL068,  VAJRNISR,  PALLIATE. 

GLOSS  and  VABNISH  are  figurative 
terms,  which  borrow  thdr  signification 
from  the  act  of  rendering  the  outer  sur. 
face  of  any  physical  object  shining.  To 
gUm^  which  is  connected  with  to  guize,  is 
to  give  a  glon  or  brightness  to  anything 
by  means  of  friction,  as  in  the  case  of 
japan  or  mahocany :  to  vamith  is  to  give 
an  artificial  y«M»,  by  means  of  applying 
a  foreign  substance.  Hence,  in  the  fig- 
urative use  of  the  tenns,  to  gUm  is  to  put 
the  beet  face  upon  anything  by  various 
artifices;  but  to  varniah  is  to  do  the 
same  thing  bv  means  of  direct  falsehood ; 
to  PALLIATE,  which  likewise  signifies 
to  give  the  best  possible  outside  to  a 
thing  (v.  To  extmuate)^  requires  still  less 
artifice  than  either.  One  glotaet  over  that 
which  is  bad,  by  giving  it  a  soft  name ; 
as  when  a  man*s  vices  are  gloned  over 
with  the  name  of  indiscretion,  or  a  man's 
mistress  is  termed  his  friend :  one  var- 
fiishM  a  bad  character  by  ascribing  good 
motives  to  his  bad  actions,  by  witiihold- 
ing  many  facts  that  are  to  his  discredit, 
and  fabricating  other  circumstances  in 
his  favor ;  an  vnvamitKed  tale  contains 
nothing  but  the  simple  truth;  the  var- 
nished  tale,  on  the  other  hand,  contains 
a  great  mixture  of  falsehood :  to  palliaU 
is  to  diminish  the  magnitude  of  an  of- 
fence, by  making  an  excuse  in  favor  of 
the  offender;  as  when  an  act  of  theft 
is  palliated  by  considering  the  starving 
condition  of  the  thief. 

If  a  jealous  man  once  finds  a  fUse  glom  pnt 
npon  any  single  action,  he  quickly  snspects  all 
the  rest  Addison. 

The  waiting  tears  stood  ready  for  command, 
And  now  oey  flow  to  vamith  the  fUse  tale. 

Bows. 

A  man's  bodily  defects  should  give  blm  occa- 
sion to  exert  a  noble  spirit,  and  to  paUiaU  those 
imperfections  which  are  not  in  nis  power,  by 
those  perfections  which  are.  Adduoh. 

OODLIKB,  DIVINE,  HEAVENLY. 

GODLIKE  bespeaks  its  own  meaningL 
as  like  Gody  or  after  the  manner  of  GhSL 
DIVINE,  in  Latin  divinm^  from  divtu 
or  DeuSf  signifies  appertaining  to  God, 
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HEAVENLY,  or  HEAVEN-LIKE,  signi- 
fies  like  or  appertaming  to  heaven. 

Oodlike  Lb  a  more  expressWe,  but  less 
oommon  term  than  divine :  the  former  is 
used  only  as  an  epithet  of  peculiar  praise 
for  an  indiyidual ;  divine  is  generally  em- 
ployed for  that  which  appertains  to  a 
superior  being,  in  distinction  from  that 
which  is  human.  Benevolence  is  a  god- 
like pvopeHj :  the  Divine  image  Lb  stamp- 
ed on  die  features  of  man,  whence  the 
face  is  called  by  Milton  "the  human  face 
divine.^  As  iHvitu  is  opposed  to  human, 
so  is  heavetdy  to  earthly ;  the  term  Divine 
Being  distinguiahes  the  Creator  from  all 
other  beings;  but  a  heaveidy  being  de- 
notes the  angels  or  inhabitants  of  hSamm^ 
in  distinction  from  earthly  beings,  or  the 
inhabitants  of  earth.  A  divine  influence 
is  to  be  sought  for  only  by  prayer  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good  things;  but  a  heavenly 
temper  may  be  acquir^  by  a  steady  con- 
templation of  heavenly  things,  and  an  ab- 
straction from  those  which  are  earthly : 
the  Divine  will  is  the  foundation  of  all 
moral  law  and  obligation ;  heavenly  joys 
are  the  fruit  of  aU  our  labors  in  this 
earthly  ooarse.  These  terms  are  applied 
to  other  objects  with  similar  distinction. 

Sore  be  that  made  as  with  such  large  disconne. 
Looking  before  and  after,  cave  at  not 
That  ca^blUty  and  godWu  reaaon, 


To  raat  in  ns  onas'd. 
Of  all  that  lee  or  read  thy  comedies. 
Whoever  in  those  glasses  looks  may  And 
The  spots  retnm'd,  or  graces  of  his  mind ; 
And  1^  the  help  of  so  divine  an  art. 
At  leisnre  view  and  dress  his  nobler  part. 

WALisa. 
Reason,  alas  I    It  does  not  know  itself ; 
Bnt  man,  vain  man  1  wonld  with  his  short-lin*d 


Fathom  the  vast  abyss  of  heavenly  Jnstice. 

DKTVSir. 
OODLY,  RIGHTEOUS. 

GODLY  is  a  contraction  of  godlike  (v. 
Oodlike\  RIGHTEOUS  signifies  con- 
formable to  right  or  truth. 

These  epithets  are  both  used  in  a  spir- 
itual sense,  and  cannot,  without  an  in- 
decorous affectation  of  religion,  be  intro- 
duced into  any  other  discourse  than  that 
which  is  properly  spiritual.  GodHneee^ 
in  the  strict  sense,  is  that  outward  de- 
portment which  characterizes  a  heavenly 
temper ;  prayer,  reading  of  the  Script- 
ures,  public  worship,  and  every  religious 
act,  enters  into  the  signification  otgodli- 


fics9,  which  at  the  same  time  supposes  a 
temper  of  mind,  not  only  to  delight  in, 
but  to  profit  by  such  exercises:  right 
eoueneUj  on  the  other  hand,  comprehends 
Christian  morality;  in  distinction  from 
that  of  the  heathen  or  unbeliever;  a 
righteous  man  does  right^  not  only  bo- 
cause  it  is  right,  but  because  it  is  agree- 
able to  the  will  of  his  Maker,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  his  Redeemer ;  righteouenen  is 
therefore  to  godUnete  as  the  effect  to  the 
cause.  The  godly  man  goes  to  the  sanct- 
uai7,  and  by  converse  with  his  Maker 
assimilates  all  his  affections  to  the  char- 
acter of  that  Being  whom  he  worships ; 
when  he  leaves  the  sanctuary  he  proves 
the  efficacy  of  his  godlinets  by  his  right- 
eont  converse  with  his  fellow-creatures. 
It  is  easy,  however,  for  men  to  mistake 
the  means  for  the  end,  and  to  rest  con- 
tent with  godlinem  without  righteoumeny 
as  too  many  are  apt  to  do  who  seem  to 
make  their  whole  duty  to  consist  in  an 
attention  to  religious  observances,  and  in 
the  indulgence  of  extravagant  feelings. 

.  It  hath  been  the  great  design  of  the  devil  and 
his  instmments  in  all  ages  to  undermine  relig- 
ion, by  making  an  unhappy  separation  and  di- 
vorce between  godlineee  and  morality.  Bnt  let 
us  not  deceive  ourselves ;  this  was  always  re- 
ligion, and  the  condition  of  our  acceptance  with 
&ocf,  to  endeavor  to  be  like  Ood  in  purity  and 
holiness,  in  Jnstice  and  righteoueneee. 

TlLLOTSOM. 

GOLD,  GOLDBN. 

Thsse  terms  are  both  employed  as 
epithets,  but  GOLD  is  the  substantive 
used  in  composition,  and  GOLDEN  the 
adjective,  in  ordinary  use.  The  former 
is  strictly  applied  to  the  metal  of  which 
the  thing  is  made,  as  a  geld  cup,  or  a 
gold  coin ;  bnt  the  latter  to  whatever  ap- 
pertains to  gold,  whether  properly  or  fig- 
uratively :  as  the  golden  lion,  the  golden 
crown,  the  golden  age,  or  a  golden  harvest 

GOOD,  GOOBN98B. 

GOOD,  which  under  different  forms 
runs  through  all  the  Northern  languages, 
and  has  a  great  affinity  to  the  Greek 
ayaOog^  is  supposed  by  Adelung  to  be 
derived  from  the  Latin  gaudeOy  Greek 
ytlOitVy  and  Hebrew  cfiada^  to  rejoice. 

Good  and  GOODNESS  are  abstract 
terras,  drawn  from  the  same  word  ;  the 
former  to  denote  the  thing  that  is  good, 
the  latter  the  inherent  good  property  of 
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persons  or  things.  All  good  comes  from 
God,  whose  gooaneu  toward  his  creatures 
is  unbounded.  The  good  we  do  is  deter- 
mined by  the  tendency  of  the  action ;  but 
our  goodness  in  doing  it  is  determined  by 
the  motive  of  our  actions.  Good  is  of  a 
twofold  nature,  physical  and  moral,  and 
is  opposed  to  evil ;  goodness  is  applicable 
either  to  the  disposition  of  moral  agents 
or  the  qualities  of  inai>imate  objects ;  it 
is  opposed  to  badness.  By  the  order  of 
Providence  the  most  horrible  convulsions 
are  made  to  bring  about  good;  the  good- 
ness or  badness  of  any  fruit  depends  upon 
its  fitness  to  be  enjoyed. 

Each  fonn'd  for  all,  promotes  throogh  privatu 

care 
The  public  ffood%  and  Justly  takes  its  share. 

Jenyns. 

The  reifrnin^  error  of  his  life  was,  that  Savage 

mistook  the  love  for  the  practice  of  virtue,  and 

was  indeed  not  so  much  a  ffood  man  as  tLe  friend 

of  goodness.  Johnson. 

GOOD,  BENEFIT,  ADVANTAGE. 

GOOD  (v.  Qood)  is  an  abstract  univer- 
sal term,  which  in  its  unlimited  sense 
comprehends  everything  that  can  be  con- 
ceived of,  as  suited  in  all  its  parts  to  the 
end  proposed.  In  this  sense  BENEFIT 
and  ADVANTAGE  (v.  Benefit  and  Advan- 
tage) are  modifications  of  good;  but  the 
term  good  has  likewise  a  limited  applica- 
tion, which  brings  it  to  a  just  point  of 
comparison  with  the  other  terms  here 
chosen:  the  common  idea  which  allies 
these  words  to  each  other  is  that  of  good 
as  it  respects  a  particular  object.  Good 
is  here  employed  indefinitely ;  benefit  and 
advantage  are  specified  by  some  collateral 
circumstances.  Good  is  done  without  re- 
gard to  the  person  who  does  it,  or  him  to 
whom  it  is  done ;  but  bertefit  has  always 
respect  to  the  relative  condition  of  the 
giver  and  receiver,  who  must  be  both  spec- 
)fied.  Hence  we  say  of  a  charitable  man 
that  he  does  much  good,  or  that  he  be- 
stows benefits  upon  this  or  that  individual. 
In  like  manner,  when  speaking  of  partic- 
ular communities  or  society  at  large,  we 
may  say  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  society 
or  for  the  good  of  mankind  that  every  one 
submits  to  the  sacrifice  of  some  portion 
of  his  natural  liberty ;  but  it  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poorer  orders  that  the  char- 
itably disposed  employ  their  money  in 
oharity. 


Good  is  limited  to  no  mode  or  i 
no  condition  of  the  person  or  the  thing ; 
it  is  applied  indiscriminately:  benefit  ia 
more  particularly  applicable  to  the  exter- 
nal circumstances  of  a  person,  as  to  his 
health,  his  improvement,  his  pecuniary 
condition,  and  the  like ;  it  is  also  confined 
in  its  application  to  persons  only:  we 
may  counsel  another  for  his ^ncW,  although 
we  do  not  counsel  him  for  his  benefit;  but 
we  labor  for  the  benefit  of  another  when 
we  set  apart  for  him  the  fruits  of  our 
labor:  exercise  is  always  attended  with 
some  good  to  all  persons ;  it  is  of  partic- 
ular benefit  to  those  who  are  of  a  lethargic 
habit :  an  indiscreet  zeal  does  more  harm 
than  good  to  the  cause  of  religion ;  a  pa- 
tient cannot  expect  to  derive  benefit  from 
a  medicine  when  he  counteracts  its  ef- 
fects. 

Our  present  good  the  easy  task  is  made, 
To  earn  superior  bliss  when  this  shall  fade. 

Jentms. 

Unless  men  were  endowed  by  nature  with  some 

sense  of  duty  or  moral  obligation,  they  could  reap 

no  benefit  from  revelation.  Blais. 

A  benefit  is  a  positive  and  direct  good, 
an  advantage  is  an  adventitious  and  indi- 
rect good:  the  benefit  serves  to  supply 
some  want,  to  remove  some  evil,  and  af- 
ford some  sort  of  relief:  an  advantage 
serves  to  promote  some  ulterior  object 
An  advantage^  therefore,  will  not  be  a  6w- 
efit  unless  it  be  turned  to  a  good  use.  Ed- 
ucation may  be  a  benefit  to  a  person,  if  it 
enable  him  to  procure  a  competence;  a 
polite  education  is  of  advantage  to  one 
who  associates  with  the  great 

It  was  late  before  this  country  found  out  the 
henejlt^  of  inland  navigation. 

History  of  Inland  Navigation. 

The  true  art  of  memory  is  the  art  of  attention. 
No  man  will  read  with  much  advantage  who  is 
not  able  at  pleasure  to  evacuate  his  mind. 

JOHMBON. 
GOOD-NATURE,  GOOD-HUMOR. 

GOOD-NATURE  and  GOOD-HUMOR 
both  imply  the  disposition  to  please  and 
be  pleased ;  but  the  former  is  habitual 
and  permanent,  the  latter  is  temporary 
and  partial:  the  former  lies  in  the  nat- 
ure and  frame  of  the  mind,  the  latter  in 
the  state  of  the  humors  or  spirits.  A 
good-natured  man  recommends  himself  at 
all  tim(n  for  his  good-nature;  a  good-hu^ 
mored  man  recommends  himself  partiou 
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larly  as  a  oompauion :  ffood-nature  displays 
ftflelf  by  a  readiness  in  doing  kind  offices ; 
good-humor  is  confined  mostly  to  the  ease 
and  cheerfulness  of  one^s  outward  deport- 
ment in  social  converse:  good-^ioture  is 
apt  to  be  guilty  of  weak  compliances; 
good-humor  is  apt  to  be  succeeded  by  fits 
of  peevishness  and  depression.  Chod- 
nature  is  applicable  only  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  individual ;  good-hmnor  may  be 
said  of  a  whole  company :  it  is  a  mark 
of  good-nature  in  a  man  not  to  disturb  the 
goud-humor  of  the  company  he  is  in,  by 
resenting  the  affront  that  is  offered  him 
by  another. 

I  concluded,  however  unaccountable  the  asser- 
tion miffht  appear  At  first  si|?ht,  that  good-naU 
ure  was  an  essential  quality  in  a  satirist 

Addison. 

When  Virgil  said  "  He  that  did  not  hate  Bavius 
might  love  Msevloa,"  be  was  in  perfect  good-hu- 
mor. Addison. 

GOODS,  FURNITURK,  CHATTELS,  MOV- 
ABLES, EFFECTS. 

All  these  terms  are  applied  to  such 
things  as  belong  to  an  individual:  the 
first  term  is  the  most  general,  both  in 
sense  and  application;  all  the  rest  are 
species. 

FURNITURF  comprehends  all  house- 
hold goods;  wherefore  in  regard  to  an 
individual,  supposing  the  house  to  con- 
tain all  he  has,  the  general  is  put  for  the 
specific  term,  as  when  one  speaks  of  a 
person's  moving  his  GOODS  for  his  fur- 
niture: but  in  the  strict  sense  goods  com- 
prehends more  than  furniture^  including 
not  only  that  which  is  adapted  for  the  do- 
mestic purposes  of  a  family,  but  also  ev- 
erything which  is  of  value  to  a  person : 
the  chairs  and  tables  are  a  part  ot  furni- 
ture; papers,  books,  and  money  are  in- 
cluded among  his  goods:  it  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  goods^  even  in  its  most  lim- 
ited  sense,  is  of  wider  import  than/vfTti- 
ture. 

Now  I  gire  up  my  shop  and  dispose  of  all  my 
poetical  goods  at  once ;  I  must  therefore  desire 
that  the  public  would  please  to  take  them  in  the 
gross,  and  that  everybody  would  turn  over  what 
he  does  not  like.  Prior. 

Considering  that  your  houses,  your  place  and 
fiumihtre^  are  not  suitable  to  your  quality,  I 
conceive  that  your  expense  ought  to  be  reduced 
to  two-thirds  of  your  esUte.  Wentwortu. 

CHATTELS,  which  is  probably  changed 
from  cattle^  is  a  tacbnical  term  in  law,  and 


therefore  not  so  f r^uent  in  ordinary  use, 
but  still  sufficiently  employed  to  deserve 
notice.  It  comprehends  that  species  of 
goods  which  is  in  a  special  manner  sep- 
arated from  one*s  person  and  house;  a 
man's  cattle,  his  implements  of  husband- 
ry, the  partial  rights  which  he  has  in  land 
or  buildings,  are  all  comprehended  under 
chattels:  hence  the  propriety  of  the  ex- 
pression to  seize  a  man's  goods  and  chat- 
tels, as  denoting  the  disposable  property 
which  he  has  about  his  person  or  at  a 
distance.  MOVABLES  comprehends  all 
the  other  terms  in  the  limited  application 
to  property,  as  far  as  it  admits  of  being 
removed  from  one  place  to  the  other ;  it 
is  opposed  either  to  fixtures,  when  speak- 
ing oi  furniture^  or  to  land  as  contrasted 
with  g<x)ds  and  chattels. 

Honor's  a  lease  for  lives  to  come. 

And  cannot  be  extended  flrom 

The  legal  tenant ;  'tis  a  chattel 

Not  to  be  forfeited  in  battle.  Hudibeas. 

EFFECTS  is  a  term  of  nearly  as  exten- 
sive a  signification  as  goods^  but  not  so 
extensive  in  its  application :  whatever  a 
man  has  that  is  of  any  supposed  value, 
or  convertible  into  money,  is  entitled  his 
goods;  whatever  a  man  has  that  can  ef- 
fect, produce,  or  bring  forth  money  by 
sale,  is  entitled  his  effects;  goods,  there 
fore  is  applied  only  to  that  which  a  mau 
has  at  his  own  disposal ;  effects  more  prop« 
erly  to  that  which  is  left  at  the  disposal 
of  others.  A  man  makes  a  sale  of  his 
goods  on  his  removal  from  any  place ;  hiii 
creditors  or  executors  take  care  of  his 
effects  either  on  his  bankruptcy  or  de- 
cease :  goods,  in  this  case,  is  seldom  em- 
ployed but  in  the  limited  sense  of  what 
is  removable ;  but  effects  includes  every- 
thing real  as  well  as  personal. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  movablss  of 
every  kind  become  sooner  appropriated  than  the 
permanent  substantial  soil.  Blacutomb. 

The  laws  of  bankruptcy  compel  the  bankrupt 
to  give  up  all  his  effects  to  the  use  of  the  credit- 
ors without  any  concealment  Blackstonb. 

GOODS,  POSSESSIONS,  PROPERTY. 

All  these  terms  are  applicable  to  such 
things  as  are  the  means  of  enjojrment; 
but  the  former  term  respects  the  direct 
quality  of  producing  enjoyment,  the  two 
latter  have  regard  to  the  subject  of  the 
enjoyment ;  we  consider  GOODS  as  they 
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an  real  or  imaginary,  adapted  or  not 
adapted  for  the  producing  of  real  happi- 
nees ;  those  who  abound  in  the  goodt  of 
this  world  are  not  always  the  happiest : 
POSSESSIONS  must  be  regarded  as  they 
are  lasting  or  temporary;  he  who  is  anx- 
ious for  earthly  poneui<m»  forgets  that 
they  are  but  transitory,  and  dependent 
upon  a  thousand  contin^ncies :  PROP- 
ERTY is  to  be  considered  as  it  is  legal 
or  illegal,  just  or  unjust ;  those  who  are 
anxious  for  great  property  are  not  always 
scrupulous  about  the  means  by  which  it 
is  to  be  obtained.  The  purity  of  a  man's 
Christian  character  is  in  danger  from  an 
overweening  attachment  to  earthly  ^ood!i  / 
no  wise  man  will  boast  the  multitude  of 
his  /wtMMuma,  when  he  reflects  that  if 
they  do  not  leave  him,  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  he  must  leave  them;  the 
validity  of  one's  claim  to  property  which 
comes  by  inheritance  is  better  founded 
than  any  other. 

The  worldling  atUebes  hlniMlf  wholly  to  what 
•he  reckons  the  only  lolid  goodt^  the  poee^mion 
of  riches  and  inflaence.  Blair. 

While  worldly  men  enlarge  their  poueeaianey 
and  extend  their  connections,  they  imagine  they 
are  strengthening  themselves.  Blab. 

For  nnmeroos  blessings  yearly  shower'd, 
And  property  with  plenty  crown'd. 
Accept  our  pioos  praise.  DavDm. 

TO  GOVERN,  RCIA,  REGULATE. 

GOVERN  is  in  French  youvemer,  Lat- 
in  ytAemo,  Greek  Kvfiipvam,  RUIJ)  and 
REGULATE  signify  to  bring  under  a 
ruUt  or  make  by  rule. 

The  exercise  of  authority  enters  more 
or  less  into  the  signification  of  these 
terms ;  but  to  yovem  implies  the  exer- 
cise likewise  of  judgment  and  knowledge. 
To  rule  implies  rather  the  unqualified  ex- 
ercise of  power,  the  making  the  will  the 
rule;  a  king' yovemt  his  people  by  means 
of  wise  laws  and  an  upright  administra- 
tion :  a  despot  rulee  over  a  nation  accord- 
ing to  his  arbitrary  decision ;  if  he  have 
no  principle,  his  rtde  becomes  an  oppres- 
sive tyranny.  These  terms  are  applied 
either  to  persons  or  things :  persons  yoth 
em  or  rtde  others ;  or  they  yovem,  rule, 
or  reyulaie  things. 

In  regard  to  persons,  yovem  is  always 
in  a  good  sense,  but  rule  is  sometimes 
taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  it  is  frequently  as- 
soclated  with  an  abuse  of  power :  to  yov- 


em  is  so  perfectly  discretionary,  that  we 
speak  of  yoveminy  ourselves;  but  we 
speak  only  of  ruliny  others :  nothing  can 
Ym  more  lamentable  than  to  be  ru£a  by 
one  who  does  not  know  how  to  yovem 
himself :  it  is  the  business  of  a  man  to 
rule  his  house  by  keeping  all  its  members 
in  due  subjection  to  his  authority :  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  person  to  rule  those  who 
are  under  him  in  all  matters  wherein 
they  are  mcompetent  to  yovem  them 
selves. 

Slaves  to  oar  passions  we  become,  and  tten 
It  becomes  impossible  to  ffovem  men.  Wallbs. 
Marg'ret  sliall  now  be  qneen,  and  rule  the  king, 
Bat  I  will  rule  both  her,  the  king,  and  realm. 

SHAXSPBAaS. 

In  application  to  things,  yovem  and 
rule  admit  of  a  similar  distinction :  a 
minister  yoveme  the  state,  and  a  pilot 
yoverwi  the  vessel :  the  movements  of 
the  machine  are  in  both  cases  directed 
by  the  exercise  of  the  judgment ;  a  per- 
son rules  the  times,  seasons,  fashions,  and 
the  like ;  it  is  an  act  of  the  individual 
will.  Reyujate  is  a  species  of  yoveminy 
simply  by  judgment;  the  word  is  appli- 
cable to  things  of  minor  moment,  where 
the  force  of  authority  is  not  so  requisite : 
one  yoveme  the  affairs  of  a  nation,  or  a 
large  body  where  great  interests  are  in- 
volved; we  reyulaie  the  concerns  of  an 
individual,  or  we  reyulaie  in  cases  where 
good  order  or  convenience  only  is  con- 
sulted :  so  likewise  in  regard  to  ourselves, 
we  yovem  our  passions,  but  we  reyulaie 
our  affections. 

Whence  can  this  very  motion  take  Its  birth  ? 
Not  sure  from  matter,  from  dull  clods  of  earth  ? 
Bnt  from  a  living  spirit  lodg'd  within. 
Which  goveme  all  the  bodily  machine.  Jsirriis. 

When  I  behold  a  fisctloos  band  agree 
To  call  it  freedom  when  themselves  are  free ; 
Each  wanton  Judge  new  penal  statutes  draw ; 
Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  law  { 
I  fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne. 

GOLDSHnW 

Regulate  the  patient  in  his  manner  of  living. 

Wbbmaw. 

These  terms  are  all  properly  used  to 
denote  the  acts  of  conscious  agents,  bnt 
by  a  figure  of  personification  they  may 
be  applied  to  inanimate  or  moral  ob- 
jects :  the  price  of  one  market  yovenu 
the  price  of  another,  or  yoveme  the  sellet 
in  his  demand ;  fashion  and  caprioe  ruU 
the  majority,  or  particular  fashions  ruU  • 
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them:  the  time  of  one  clock  regulain 
that  of  many  others. 

Tbe  gross  of  men  «re  goetmed  more  by  ap- 
pwnmoes  tlum  reaUUes.  Tatlbb. 

DIftniicting  thooghts  by  tarns  his  bosom  rut^d. 
Now  llr'd  by  wratb,  and  now  by  reason  cool'd. 

Fori. 

Though  a  sense  of  moral  good  and  eril  be 
deeply  impressed  on  the  heart  of  man,  it  is  not 
ryf  snfflclent  power  to  regulate  his  life.     Blau. 

GOVERNMENT,  ADMINISTRATION. 

Both  these  terms  may  be  employed 
either  to  designate  the  act  of  GOVERN- 
ING and  ADMINISTERING,  or  the  per- 
sons  governing  and  cidminisienng.  In 
both  cases  government  has  a  more  exten- 
sive meaning  than  adminiitration :  the 
former  includes  every  exercise  of  author- 
ity; while  admmigtrtUum  implies  only 
that  exercise  of  authority  which  consists 
in  putting  the  laws  or  will  of  another  in 
force. 

Oovemment  is  an  art  abore  the  attainment 
of  an  ordinary  genius.  South. 

In  treating  of  an  Invlaible  world,  and  the  a<l- 
minMration  of  ffoi>emment  there  carried  on 
by  the  F&ther  of  spirits,  particalars  occur  which 
appear  incomprehensible.  Biaik. 

When  we  speak  of  the  government^  as  it 
respects  the  persons,  it  implies  the  whole 
body  of  oonstituted  authorities ;  and  the 
€Kbnini8trationf  only  that  part  which  puts 
in  execution  the  intentions  of  the  whole : 
the  government  of  a  country,  therefore, 
may  remain  unaltered,  while  the  admin- 
ittraOon  undergoes  many  changes :  it  is 
the  business  of  the  government  to  make 
treaties  of  peace  and  war ;  and  without 
a  government  it  is  impossible  for  any  peo- 
ple to  negotiate :  it  is  the  business  of 
the  adminietrationio  administer  justice, 
to  regulate  the  finances,  and  to  direct  all 
the  complicated  concerns  of  a  nation ; 
without  an  administration  all  public  busi- 
ness would  be  at  a  stand. 

What  are  we  to  do  if  the  ffovemm&nt  and  the 
whole  community  is  of  the  same  description  ? 

Bdrks. 

GOVERNMENT,  CONSTITUTION. 

GOVERNMENT  is  here,  as  in  the  for- 
mer article  {v.  Government)^  the  gener- 
ic term;  CONSTITUTION  the  specific. 
Government  implies  generally  the  act  of 
govenwng^  or  exercising  authority  under 


any  form  whatever ;  constitutum  Implies 
any  constitiUed  or  fixed  form  of  govern' 
ment :  we  may  have  a  government  with- 
out a  constitution  ;  we  cannot  have  a  con- 
stitution without  a  government  In  the 
first  formation  of  society,  government  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  individuals  who 
exercised  authority  according  to  discre- 
tion rather  than  any  positive  rule  or  law : 
here  then  was  government  irithout  a  con- 
stitution :  as  time  and  experience  proved 
the  necessity  of  some  established  form,' 
and  the  wisdom  of  enlightened  men  dis- 
covet^d  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  different  forms,  government  in 
every  country  assumed  a  more  definite 
shape,  and  became  the  constitution  of  the 
country ;  hence  then  the  union  of  gov- 
ernment and  constitution,  Chvemments 
are  divided  by  political  writers  into  three 
classes,  monarchical,  aristocratic,  and  re- 
publican; but  these  three  general  forms 
have  been  adopted  with  such  variations 
and  modifications  as  to  impart  to  the 
constiitdion  of  every  country  something 
peculiar.  The  term  constitution  is  now 
particularly  applied  to  any  popular  form 
of  government^  or  any  government  formed 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  people,  and  in  a 
still  more  restricted  sense  to  the  govern- 
ment of  England. 

Free  govemmenU  hare  committed  more  fla- 
grant acts  of  tyranny  than  the  most  perlisct  des- 
potic governments  which  we  have  ever  known. 

BVJRKE. 

The  physician  of  the  state  who,  not  satisfied 
with  the  cure  of  distempers,  undertakes  to  re- 
generate consiituHons^  ought  to  show  uncom- 
mon powers.  BuRKB. 

GRACE,  FAVOR. 

GRACE,  in  French  grace^  Latin  gratia^ 
comes  from  gratus,  kind,  because  a  grace 
results  from  pure  kindness,  independent- 
ly of  the  merit  of  the  receiver ;  but  FA- 
VOR is  that  which  is  granted  voluntari- 
ly and  without  hope  of  recompense,  inde- 
pendently of  all  obligation. 

Grace  is  never  used  but  in  regard  to 
those  who  have  offended  and  made  them- 
selves liable  to  punishment ;  favor  is  em- 
ployed for  actual  good.  An  act  of  grace^ 
in  the  spiritual  sense,  is  that  merciful  in- 
fluence which  God  exerts  over  his  most 
unworthy  creatures  from  the  infinite  good^ 
ness  of  bis  Divine  nature ;  it  is  to  hia 
special  grace  that  we  attribute  every  good 
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feeling  by  which  we  are  prevented  from 
committing  sin :  the  term  favor  is  em- 
ployed indiscriminately  with  regard  to 
man  or  his  Maker;  those  who  are  in 
power  have  the  greatest  opportunity  of 
conferring  favors;  but  all  we  receive 
at  the  hands  of  our  Maker  must  be  ac- 
knowledged as  9k  favor. 

Bat  say  I  contfl  repent  and  coald  obtain, 
By  act  of  grocer  iiiy  fonner  state,  how  soon 
Would  height  recall  high  thoughts !        Mu.ton. 
•     A  bad  inan  is*  wholly  the  creature  of  the  world. 
He  hangs  upon  its /a  cor.  Blais. 

GRACE,  CHARM. 

GRACE  is  altogether  corporeal  ; 
CHARM  is  either  corporeal  or  mental : 
the  grace  qualifies  the  action  of  the  body ; 
the  charm  is  an  inherent  quality  in  the. 
body  itself.  A  lady  moves,  dances,  and 
walks  with  (p'oce  ;  the  charms  of  her  per- 
son are  equal  to  tho£(e  of  her  mind. 

Savage's  method  of  life  particularly  qualified 
him  for  conversation,  of  which  he  knew  how  to 
practise  all  the  graces.  Johnson. 

Mu^ic  has  charms  to  soothe  the  sarage  breast. 

CONORBVS. 

GRACEFUL,  COMELY,  ELEGANT. 
A  GRACEFUL  figure  is  rendered  so 
l>v  the  deportment  of  the  body.  A 
COMELY  figure  has  that  in  itself  which 
pleases  the  eye.  Oracefvlness  results 
fi-om  nature  improved  by  art ;  comeliness 
is  mostly  the  work  of  nature.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  acquire  gracefidncss  by  the  aid 
of  the  dancing-master,  but  for  a  comeft/ 
form  we  are  indebted  to  nature  aided  by 
circumstances.  Grace  is  a  quality  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye;  but  ELEGANCE, from  the 
Latin  eHgo^  electm^  select  and  choice,  is  a 
quality  of  a  higher  nature,  that  inspires 
admiration;  elegant  is  applicable,  like 
graceful^  to  the  motion  of  the  body,  or 
like  coiiu^y  to  the  person,  and  is  extended 
in  its  meaning  also  to  language,  and  even 
to  dross.  A  person's  step  is  graceful  ; 
his  air  or  his  movements  are  elegant ;  the 
grace  of  an  action  lies  chiefly  in  its  adap- 
tation to  the  occasion. 

The  first  who  approached  her  was  a  youth  of 
graceful  presence  and  courtly  air,  but  dressed 
In  a  richer  habit  than  had  ever  been  seen  in  Ar- 
cadia. Stkele. 

Isidaa,  the  son  of  Phoebidas,  was  at  this  time 
in  the  bloom  of  his  youth,  and  very  remarkable 
for  the  oonielinesn  of  his  person.  Addison. 

The  natural  progress  of  the  works  of  men  is 


fk-om  rudeness  to  convenience,  fipom  convenienos 
to  elsganee,  and  firom  elegance  to  nicety. 

Joomoir. 

GRACIOUS,  MERCIFUL,  KIND. 

GRACIOUS,  when  compared  with 
MERCIFUL,  is  used  only  in  the  spiritual 
sense;  the  latter  is  applicable  to  the 
conduct  of  man  as  well  as  of  the  Deity. 
G^race  is  exerted  in  doing  good  to  an  ob- 
ject that  has  merited  the  contrary ;  mer- 
eg  is  exerted  in  withholding  the  evi^ 
which  has  been  merited.  God  is  gi-an 
ciotis  to  his  creatures  in  affording  them 
not  only  an  opportunity  to  address  him, 
but  every  encouragement  to  lay  open 
their  wants  to  him ;  their  unworthiness 
and  sinfulness  are  not  made  impediments 
of  access  to  him.  God  is  merciful  to  the 
vilest  of  sinners,  and  lends  an  ear  to  the 
smallest  breath  of  repentance;  in  the 
moment  of  executing  vengeance,  he  stops 
his  arm  at  the  voice  of  supplication :  hp 
expects  the  same  mercg  to  be  extended 
by  man  toward  his  offending  brother. 
An  act  of  grace  in  the  largest  sense,  as 
not  only  independent  of,  but  opposite  to, 
the  merits  of  the  person,  is  properly  as- 
cribable  to  God  alone,  but  by  analogy  it 
has  also  been  considered  as  the  preroga- 
tive of  earthly  princes:  thus  we  speak 
of  acts  of  graoey  by  which  insolvent  debt- 
ors are  released :  in  like  manner,  the 
grace  of  the  sovereign  may  bo  exerted  in 
various  ways.  . 

So  gracious  hath  God  been  to  us,  that  he  hath 
made  those  things  to  be  our  duty  which  natural- 
ly tend  to  our  felicity.  TuxonoN. 

He  tliat's  merciful 
Unto  the  bad  is  cruel  to  the  good.      Ravdoltbl 

Gracious^  when  compared  with  KIKD, 
differs  principally  as  to  the  station  of 
the  persons  to  whom  it  is  applied.  Gra- 
cious  is  altogether  confined  to  superiors  \ 
kind  is  indiscriminately  employed  for 
superiors  and  equals:  a  king  gives  a 
gracious  reception  to  the  nobles  who 
are  presented  to  him ;  one  friend  gives  a 
kind  reception  to  another  by  whom  he  is 
visited.  Gracious  is  a  term  in  peculiar 
use  at  court,  and  among  princes.  Kind- 
ness is  a  domestic  virtue;  it  is  found 
mostly  among  those  who  have  not  bo 
much  ceremonial  to  dispense  with. 

He  heard  my  vows,  and  graciously  decreed 
My  grounds  to  be  restor'd,  mr  fbnner  flocks  te 
feed. 
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Love  that  would  all  men  Just  and  temp'rate 

make, 
Eind  to  tbemselTes  and  others  for  his  sake. 

Waller. 

GRANDEUR,  MAONIFICKNCK. 

GRANDEUR,  from  ffrand,  in  French 
ffrand,  great,  Latin  grandUy  low  German 
grcaU^  grand,  which  is  the  same  as  groot^ 
great.  MAGNIFICENCE,  in  Latin  rruig- 
mjieenliay  from  magma  and  /ooo,  signi- 
fies making  or  acting  on  a  large  scale. 

An  extensive  assemblage  of  striking 
qualities  in  the  exterior  constitutes  the 
common  signification  of  these  terms,  of 
which  grandeur  is  the  genus,  and  mag- 
nificence the  species.  Magnificence  can- 
not exist  without  grandeur^  but  grandeur 
exists  without  magnificence:  the  former 
is  distinguished  from  the  latter  both  in 
degree  and  in  application.  When  ap- 
plied to  the  same  objects,  thej  differ  in 
degree;  magnificence  being  the  highest 
degree  of  grandeur.  As  it  respects  the 
style  of  living,  grandeur  is  within  the 
reach  of  subjects ;  magnificence  is  mostly 
confined  to  princes. 

There  is  a  kind  of  grandeur  and  respect, 
which  the  meanest  and  most  insignificant  part 
of  mankind  endeavor  to  procure  in  tlie  little  cir- 
cle of  their  fHends  an^  acquaintance.    Addison. 

The  wall  of  China  is  one  of  those  Eastern  pieces 
of  magnificence  which  makes  a  figure  even  in 
the  map  of  the  world,  although  an  account  of  it 
would  have  heen  thought  IkbulouA,  were  not  the 
wall  itself  extant.  Addison. 

TO  GRATIFY,  INDULGE,  HUMOR. 

To  GRATIFY,  make  grateful  or  pleaa- 
ani  (v.  Acceptable)^  is  a  positive  act  of  the 
choice.  To  INDULGE,  from  the  Latin 
indulgeo  and  dulci^,  to  sweeten  or  make 
palatable,  is  a  negative  act  of  the  will, 
a  yielding  of  the  mind  to  circumstances. 
One  graiifm  his  desires  or  appetites; 
an*d  indiuges  his  humors,  or  indulges  in 
pleasuras:  by  the  former,  one  seeks  to 
ejet  the  pleasure  which  the  desire  prom- 
ises ;  by  the  latter,  one  yields  to  the  in- 
fluence which  the  humor  or  passion  ex- 
ercises. Oraiififing  as  a  habit  becomes 
a  vice,  and  indulging  as  a  habit  is  a 
weakness.  In  this  sense  of  the  words, 
fp'atification  is  mostly  applied  to  mental 
objects,  as  to  graiify  one's  curiosity ;  #'»- 
*inlgence  to  matters  of  sense  or  partial 
feeliiijr,  ns  to  indulge  one's  palate.  A 
pt'i-:)ou    who    is    in    seai*ch   of  pleasure 


gratifiM  his  desires  as  they  rise ;  he  Uvea 
for  the  gratification^  and  depends  upon 
it  for  his  happiness.  He  who  has  higher 
objects  in  view  than  the  momentary 
gratification^  will  be  careful  not  to  in- 
dulge  himself  too  much  in  such  things  as 
will  wean  him  from  his  pui-pose. 

It  is  certainly  a  very  important  lesson  to  learn 
how  to  ei\Joy  ordinary  things,  and  to  be  able  to 
relish  your  being,  without  the  transport  of  some 
passion,  or  ffratificatian  of  some  appetite. 

Stbeuc. 
No  man  could  have  fewer  avocations,  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  for  he  was  slave  to  no  pas- 
sion or  excess,  and  indulged  no  htimor. 

Cumberland. 

As  occasional  acts,  graiify  and  indulge 
may  be  both  innocent. 

Titles,  estates,  and  fimtastical  pleasures  are 
more  ardently  sought  after  by  most  men  than 
the  natural  gratifications  of  a  reasonable  mind. 

Addison. 
Still  in  short  intervals  of  pleasing  woe, 
Regardful  of  the  firiendly  dues  I  owe ; 
I  to  the  glorious  dead  forever  dear. 
Indulge  the  tribute  of  a  grateftil  tear.    *   Popk. 

We  gratify  and  indtdge  others  as  well 
as  ourselves,  and  mostly  in  the  good 
sense :  to  gratify  is  for  the  most  part  in 
return  for  services ;  it  is  an  act  of  gen- 
erosity:  to  indtdge  is  to  yield  to  the 
wishes  or  be  lenient  to  the  infirmities  of 
others ;  it  is  an  act  of  kindness  or  good- 
natuie. 

Good-humor  is  a  state  between  gayety  and  un- 
concern ;  the  act  or  emanation  of  a  mind  at  lei- 
sure to  regard  the  gratification  of  another. 

Johnson. 

A  little  more  indulgence  for  common  under* 
standings,  and  somewhat  less  of  austerity  of  tem- 
per, might  have  preserved  this  illustrious  man 
to  the  councils  of  his  country.  Bissstt. 

To  HUMOR  is  mostly  taken  in  a  bad 
sense. 

A  skilfal  manager  of  the  rabble,  with  two  or 
three  popular  empty  words, such  as  "right  of 
the  subject  and  liberty  of  conscience,"  well  tuned 
and  humored^  may  whistle  them  backward  and 
forward  till  he  Is  weary.  Sodth. 

GRATUITOUS,  VOLUNTARY. 

GRATUITOUS  is  opposed  to  that 
which  is  obligatory.  VOLUNTARY  is 
opposed  to  that  which  is  compulsory,  cr 
involuntary.  A  gift  is  gratuitous  when 
it  flows  entirely  from  the  free  will  of  the 
giver,  independently  of  right  an  offer 
is  vdwUary  which  flows  from  tbe  fret 
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irill,  independently  of  all  external  con- 
straint. OraiuiUma  is  therefore  to  voL 
wUary  as  a  species  to  the  genus.  What 
is  gratuitous  is  voluntaty^  although  what 
is  voluntary  is  not  always  ffratuitous. 
The  ffrattdtoua  is  properly  the  volurUary 
In  regard  to  the  disposal  of  one's  prop- 
erty ;  and  the  voluntary  is  applicable  to 
all  other  actions. 

The  heroic  band  of  caahierers  of  monarchs 
were  In  haste  to  make  a  generoos  diffnaion  of 
the  knowledge  which  they  had  thus  gratmiUnu- 
Vy  receWed.  Bmuu. 

Thefar  priTilegea  relative  to  contribation  were 
voluntarily  surrendered.  Bubkx. 

GRATUITT,  RECOMPENSE. 

Tbx  distinction  between  these  terms  is 
very  similar  to  the  above  (v.  Chratuitoua). 
They  both  imply  a  gift,  and  a  gift  by 
way  of  return  for  some  supposed  service ; 
but  the  gratuity  is  independent  of  all  ex- 
pectation as  well  as  right :  the  recompenae 
IS  founded  upon  some  admissible  claim. 
Those  who  wish  to  confer  a  favor  in  a 
delicate  manner,  will  sometimes  do  it  un- 
der the  shape  of  a  gratuity:  those  who 
overrate  their  services,  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  disappointed  in  the  recompeme 
they  receive. 

If  there  be  one  or  two  scholars  more,  that  will 
te  no  great  addition  to  his  trouble,  considering 
that,  perhaps,  their  parents  may  recompense  him 
by  their  ffratuUiM.  Moltkbux. 

What  conld  be  less  than  to  afford  him  praise. 
The  easiest  reeompwue,  Hn.T0N. 

GRAVE,  SBRIOUSi  SOLEMN. 

GRAVE,  in  Latin  gravis^  heavy,  de- 
notes the  weight  which  keeps  the  mind 
or  person  down,  and  prevents  buoyancy ; 
it  is  opposed  to  the  light.  SERIOUS,  in 
Latin  nerua^  late  or  slow,  marks  the  qual- 
ity of  slowness  or  considerateness,  either 
in  the  mind  or  that  which  occupies  the 
mind :  it  is  opposed  to  the  jocose. 

Orave  expresses  more  than  aerioua;  it 
does  not  merely  bespeak  the  absence  of 
mirth,  but  that  heaviness  of  mind  which 
is  displayed  in  all  the  movements  of  the 
body ;  aenoumesSy  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
speaks no  depression,  but  simply  stead- 
iness of  action,  and  a  refrainment  from 
all  that  is  iocular.  A  roan  may  be  grave 
in  his  walk,  in  his  tone,  in  his  gesture,  in 
bis  looks,  and  all  his  exterior ;  he  is  «e- 


rioua  only  in  his  general  air,  his  couniOi 
nance,  and  demeanor.  Crravity  is  pro- 
duced by  some  external  circumstance; 
aeriouaneaa  springs  from  the  operation  of 
the  mind  itself,  or  from  'circumstances. 
Misfortunes  or  age  will  produce  gravi- 
ty: aeriouaneaa  is  the  fruit  of  reflection. 
Oravity  is,  in  the  proper  sense,  confined 
to  the  person,  as  a  characteristic  of  bis 
temper }  aerioua,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
characteristic  either  of  persons  or  things : 
hence  we  should  speak  of  a  grave  assem- 
bly, not  a  aerioua  assembly,  of  old  men ; 
grave  senators,  not  aerioua  senators ;  of  a 
grave  speaker,  not  a  aerioua  speaker :  but 
a  Mriottf,  not  a  grave  sermon ;  a  aerioua, 
not  a  grave  writer;  but  grave  is  some- 
times extended  to  things  in  the  sense 
of  weighty,  as  when  we  speak  of  grave 
matters  of  deliberation,  a  ^rrotv  objec- 
tion, sentiment  Oravtty  is  peculiarly 
ascribed  to  a  judge,  from  the  double 
cause  that  much  depends  upon  his  de- 
portment, in  which  there  ought  to  be 
gravity^  and  that  the  weighty  concerns 
which  press  on  his  mind  are  most  apt  to 
produce  gravity:  on  the  other  hand,  both 
gravity  and  aeriouaneaa  may  be  applied  to 
the  preacher;  the  former  only  as  it  re- 
spects the  manner  of^elivery ;  the  latter 
as  it  respects  especially  the  matter  of  his 
discourse :  the  person  may  be  grave  or 
aerioua  ;  the  discourse  only  is  aerioua. 

If  then  some  grane  and  pions  roan  appear, 
They  hush  their  noise,  and  lend  a  listening  ear. 

Dbtdbm. 

In  oar  retirements  everything  disposes  ns  to 
be  aerioua.  Aodisom. 

SOLEMN  expresses  more  than  either 
grave  or  aerioua^  from  the  Latin  aolenniay 
yearly ;  as  applied  to  the  stated  religious 
festivals  of  the  Romans,  it  has  acquired 
the  collateral  meaning  of  religious  grav- 
iiy:  like  aeriottay  it  is  employed  not' so 
much  to  characterize  either  the  person  or 
the  thing:  a  judge  pronounces  the  aol- 
emn  sentence  of  condemnation  in  a  aol- 
emn  manner ;  a  preacher  delivers  many 
aolemn  warnings  to  his  hearers.  Oravi- 
ty may  be  the  effect  of  corporeal  habit, 
and  aeriouaneaa  of  mental  habit ;  but  ao- 
lemnity  is  something  occasional  and  ex- 
traordinary. Some  children  discover  a 
remarkable  gravity  as  soon  as  they  be* 
gin  to  observe ;  a  regular  attention  to  re- 
ligious worship  will  induce  a  habit  ot  a& 
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the  admonitions  of  a  parent 
on  his  death-bed  will  have  peculiar  90- 
lenmiiy. 

In  most  of  oar  long  wordn  which  are  derived 
from  the  Latin  we  contract  the  length  of  the 
syllables,  that  gires  them  a  ffrave  and  sol&mn 
air  in  their  own  language.  ApDUOif . 

GRAVE,  TOMB,  SEPULCHRE. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  place 
where  bodies  are  deposited.  GRAVE, 
from  the  German  grabeny  etc.,  has  a  ref- 
erence to  the  hollow  made  in  the  earth. 
TOMB,  from  tumulus  and  tumeo,  to  swell, 
has  a  reference  to  the  rising  that  is  made 
above  it  SEPULCHRE,  from  itpdio,  to 
bury,  has  a  reference  to  the  use  for  which 
it  is  employed.  From  this  explanation 
it  is  evident  that  these  terms  have  a  cer- 
tain propriety  of  application:  '*to  sink 
into  the  ^ratw,"  is  an  expression  that  car- 
ries the  thoughts  where  the  body  must 
rest  in  death,  consequently  to  death  it- 
self :  "  to  inscribe  on  the  tomb^  or  to  en- 
circle the  tomb  with  flowers,**  carries  our 
thoughts  to  the  external  of  that  place  in 
which  the  body  is  interred.  To  inter  in  a 
aqmkhre,  or  to  visit  or  enter  a  aepuUhre, 
reminds  us  of  a  place  in  which  bodies 
are  deposited,  or,  by  a  figure,  where  any- 
thing may  be  buried. 

The  path  of  glory  leads  but  to  the  ffrave,  Gbat. 
Nor  yoa,  ye  proud,  Impute  to  these  the  fralt, 
If  mem'ry  o*er  their  tomb$  no  trophies  raise. 

Gbat. 

The  Lay  itself  is  either  lost  or  hnried,  perhaps 

finrever,  in  one  of  those  tumlehrtt  of  MSS.  which 

by  courtesy  are  called  libraries.         TnwHrrr. 

GREAT,  LARGE,  BIO. 

GREAT,  in  Saxon  ffreai,  Dutch  and 
low  German  ffroot^  comes  from  ffrotOy  as 
the  Latin  craasuSy  thick,  from  erescOy  to 
g;row,  is  applied  to  all  kinds  of  dimen- 
sions in  which  things  can  grow  or  in- 
crease. LARGE,  in  Latin  £ryiM,  wide, 
is  probably  derived  from  the  Greek  \a 
and  DCfcv,  to  flow  plentifully ;  for  largior 
signifies  to  give  freely,  and  large  has  in 
English  a  similar  sense:  it  is  properly 
applied  to  space,  extent,  and  quantity. 
BIG,  from  the  German  6aueA,  belly,  and 
the  English  bulky  denotes  great  as  to  ex- 
pansion or  capacity.  A  house,  a  room, 
a  heap,  a  pile,  an  army,  etc.,  is  great  or 
Itrrge;  an  animal  or  a  mountain  is  great 


or  big:  a  road,  a  city,  a  street,  and  thi 
like,  is  termed  rather  great  than  large. 

At  one's  first  entrance  into  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome,  how  the  imagination  is  filled  with  some- 
thing great  and  amazing !  and  at  the  same  time 
how  little  in  proportion  one  is  affected  with  the 
inside  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  although  it  be  five 
times  larger  than  the  other  I  Addison. 

We  are  not  a  little  pleased  to  find  every  green 
leaf  swarm  with  millions  of  animals,  that  at  their 
targeet  growth  are  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Addisok. 

An  animal  no  trigger  than  a  mite  cannot  ap. 
pear  perfect  to  the  eye,  because  the  sight  takes 
it  in  at  once.  Addison. 

Great  is  used  generally  in  the  improp- 
er sense ;  large  and  big  are  used  only  oc- 
casion&lly  :  a  noise,  a  distance,  a  multi- 
tude,  a  number,  a  power,  and  the  like, 
is  termed  greaty  but  not  large:  we  may, 
however,  speak  of  a  large  portion,  a  large 
share,  a  large  quantity ;  or  of  a  mind  big 
with  conception,  or  of  an  event  big  with 
the  fate  of  nations. 

Among  all  the  figures  of  architecture,  there 
are  none  that  have  a  greater  air  tlian  the  con^ 
cave  and  the  convex.  Addison. 

Sure  he  that  made  as  with  such  large  discoorse. 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason 
To  rnst  in  us  unasM.  Sbakspsau. 

Amazing  clouds  on  clouds  continual  beap'd^ 
Or  whirrd  tempestuous  by  the  gusty  wind, 
Or  silent  borne  along  heavy  and  slow. 
With  the  big  stores  of  streaming  oceans  cluurg'd. 


GREAT,  GRAND,  SUBLIME. 

Thesk  terms  are  synonymous  only  in 
their  moral  application.  GREAT  sim- 
ply designates  extent;  GRAND  includes 
likewise  the  idea  of  excellence  and  supe- 
riority. A  great  undertaking  character- 
izes only  the  extent  of  the  undertaking ; 
a  grand  undertaking  bespeaks  its  supe- 
rior excellence :  great  objects  are  seen 
with  facility;  grand  objects  are  viewed 
with  admiration.  It  is  a  great  point  to 
make  a  person  sensible  of  his  faults ;  it 
should  be  the  grand  aim  of  all  to  aspire 
after  moral  and  religious  improvement. 

Gh-and  and  SUBLIME  are  both  supe- 
rior  to  greeU;  but  the  former  marks  the 
dimension  of  areatneas  ;  the  latter,  from 
the  Latin  mblimity  designates  that  of 
height.  A  scene  may  be  either  grand  or 
guMime :  it  is  grand  as  it  fills  the  iroagi 
nation  with  its  immensity ;  it  is  ettblittu 
as  it  elevates  the  imagination  beyoi^cj  th^ 
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Burroundtng  and  less  important  objects. 
There  is  something  grand  in  the  sight  of 
a  vast  army  moving  forward,  as  it  were, 
by  one  impulse ;  there  is  something  pe- 
culiarly KnfjlifM  in  the  sight  of  huge  moun- 
tains and  craggy  cliffs  of  ice,  shaped  into 
various  fantastic  forms.  Grand  may  be 
said  either  of  the  works  of  art  or  nat- 
ure; ttiblime  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
the  works  of  nature.  The  Egyptian  pyr- 
amids and  the  ocean  arc  both  ffrand  ob- 
jects ;  a  tempestuous  ocean  is  a  mtbiime 
object  Grand  is  sometimes  applied  to 
the  mind ;  sublime  is  applied  both  to  the 
thoughts  and  the  expressions. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  whole  art  of  arshitect- 
nre  which  pleases  the  imafcination,  but  as  it  is 
ffreat,  ancommon,  or  beautiful .  ADDiaoN . 

There  is  generally  in  natnre  something  more 
ffrand  and  august  'than  what  we  meet  with  in 
the  curiosities  of  art.  Addison. 

Homer  Alls  his  readers  with  sublime  ideas. 

Addison. 

GRIEVANCE,  HARDSHIP. 

GRIEVANCE,  from  the  Latin  p-avis, 
heavy  or  burdensome,  implies  that  which 
lies  heavy  at  heart.  HARDSHIP,  from 
the  adjective  hard,  denotes  that  which 
presses  or  bears  violently  on  the  person. 

Grievance  is  in  general  taken  for  that 
which  is  done  by  another  to  grieve  or  dis- 
tress: hardship  is  a  particular  kind  of 
grievance  that  presses  upon  individual^i. 
There  are  national  grievances^  though  not 
national  luirdships.  An  infraction  of 
one*8  rights,  an  act  of  violence  or  op- 
pression, are  grievances  to  those  who  arc 
exposed  to  them,  whether  as  individuals 
or  bodies  of  men :  an  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  labor,  a  partial  indulgence  of  one 
to  the  detriment  of  another,  constitute 
the  hardship,  A  weight  of  taxes,  levied 
in  order  to  support  an  unjust  war,  will  be 
esteemed  a  grievance:  the  partiality  and 
caprice  of  the  collector  in  making  it  fall 
with  unequal  weight  upon  particular  per- 
sons will  be  reganled  as  a  peculiar  hard- 
ship. Men  seek  a  redress  of  their  giiev- 
ances  from  some  higher  power  than  that 
by  which  they  are  inflicted :  they  endure 
their  hardships  until  an  opportunity  of- 
fers of  getting  them  removed. 

It  is  better  private  men  shonld  havo  name 
(njnstice  done  them,  than  a  public  gHerance 
should  not  be  redressed.  This  is  usually  plead- 
^  in  defiinoe  of  all  Uiom  hardihipM  which  fkll 


on  particular  persons,  in  particular  oocasioni 
which  could  not  be  foreseen  when  the  law  wm 
SrxcTAioa. 


TO  GRIEVE,  MOURN,  LAMENT. 

To  GRIEVE  (v.  Affliction)  is  the  gener- 
al  term ;  MO URX,  like  moan  and  mur- 
mur, being  an  imitation  of  the  sound 
produced  by  pain,  is  a  particular  term. 
To  grieve^  in  its  limited  sense,  is  an  in- 
ward act ;  to  tnoum  is  an  outward  act : 
the  grief  lies  altogether  in  the  mind ;  the 
tnouming  displays  itself  by  some  outward 
mark.  A  man  grieves  for  his  sins;  he 
mourns  for  the  loss  of  his  friends.  On« 
grieves  for  that  which  immediately  con- 
cerns one's  self,  or  that  which  concerns 
others;  one  mourns  for  that  which  con- 
cerns others ;  one  grieves  over  the  loss  of 
property ;  one  tnowt-ns  the  fate  of  a  de- 
ceased relative. 

Achates,  the  companion  of  his  breast, 
Goes  grieving  by  his  side,  with  equiu  cares  op- 
press'd.  Dbtdbn. 

My  brother's  friends  and  daughter  left  behind, 
False  to  them  all,  to  Paris  only  kind ;  * 
For  this  I  mourn,  till  grief  or  dire  disease 
Shall  waste  the  form,  whose  crime  it  was  to 
please.  Pors. 

Chrieve  is  the  act  of  an  individual; 
mourn  may  be  the  common  act  of  many : 
a  nation  nunims^  though  it  does  not 
grieve^  for  a  public  calamity.  To  grieve 
is  applicable  to  domestic  troubles ;  mourn 
may  refer  to  public  or  private  ills.  The 
distractions  of  a  state  will  cause  many 
to  grieve  for  their  own  losses,  and  mourn 
the  misfortunes  of  their  country. 

Who  fails  to  grieve  when  Just  occasion  caUs, 
Or  grieves  too  much,  deserves  not  to  bu  blessed. 

YOUNO. 

Ye  banks  tliat  oft  my  weary  limbs  have  borne, 
Ye  murmuring  brooks  that  leam'd  of  me  to 

moum^ 
Ye  birds  that  tune  me  with  your  plaintive  lay, 
Ye  groves,  where  love  once  taught  ray  steps  to 

stray, 
You,  ever  sweet,  and  ever  (air,  renew 
Your  strains  melodious.  Sis  W.  Jonks 

Grieve  and  mourn  are  permanent  sen- 
timents ;  LAMENT  (v.  To  bewail)  is  a 
transitory  feeling:  the  fonner  are  pro- 
duced by  substantial  causes,  which  come 
home  to  the  feelings ;  the  latter  respects 
things  of  a  more  partial,  oftentimes  of  a 
more  remote  and  indifferent,  nature.  A 
real  widow  mourns  all  the  remainder  of 
her  days  for  tlie  loss  of  her  husband; 
we  lameni  a  thing  to-day  which  we  maj 
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forget  to-raorrow.  Mourn  and  lamerU  are 
both  expressed  by  some  outward  sign; 
but  the  former  is  composed  and  free  from 
all  noise ;  the  latter  displays  itself  either 
in  cries  or  simple  words.  In  the  moment 
of  trouble,  when  the  distress  of  the  mind 
is  at  its  height,  it  may  break  out  into  loud 
kttnentaiion^  but  commonly  grieving  and 
mouminff  commence  when  lafnerUatum 
ceases. 

So  clooe  In  poplar  Bhadea.  ber  children  gone, 
Tlie  mother  nightingale  lamenU  alone. 

Drtdbn. 

As  epithets,  grieww^  mcmmful^  and 
lamentable  have  a  similar  distinction. 
What  presses  hard  or  unjustly  on  per- 
sons, their  property,  connections,  and  cir- 
cumstances, is  grievous  ;  what  touches  the 
tender  feelings,  and  tears  asunder  the 
ties  of  kindred  and  friendship,  is  mourn- 
ful; whatever  excites  a  painful  sensa- 
tion in  our  mind  is  lameniabU.  Famine 
is  a  grievout  calamity  for  a  nation ;  the 
violent  separation  of  friends  by  death  is 
a  mmimfvl  event  at  all  times,  but  par- 
ticularly so  for  those  who  are  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  the  fulness  of  expec- 
tation ;  the  ignorance  which  some  per- 
sons discover  even  in  the  present  culti- 
vated state  of  society  is  truly  lamentable. 

To  a  mother  grietort^^  thi« 
Orievowi  to  high-bom  Lains,  this  disgrace 
To  be  allied  to  strangers.  Porm. 

Ye  friendless  orphans,  and  ye  dowerless  maids. 
With  eager  haste  yoar  mournful  mansions  leave. 
Sia  W.  Jones. 
What  dost  thou  mean  by  shaking  of  thy  head  ? 
Why  dost  thou  look  so  sadly  on  my  son  ? 
What  meant  that  head  npon  that  breast  of  thine  ? 
Why  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentabls  rheom, 
Like  a  prond  river  peering  o'er  his  bounds  ? 

SHAKSrBARX. 

TO  GROAN,  MOAN. 

GROAN  and  MOAN  are  both  onomat- 
opoeias, from  the  sounds  which  they  ex- 
press. Gh'oafi  is  a  deep  sound  produced 
by  hard  breathing :  moan  is  a  plaintive, 
long-drawn  sound  produced  by  the  or- 
gans of  utterance.  The  groan  proceeds 
involuntarily  as  an  expression  of  severe 
pain,  either  of  body  or  mind :  the  moan 
proceeds  often  from  the  desire  of  awak- 
ening attention  or  exciting  compassion. 
Dying  groans  are  uttered  in  the  agonies 
of  death :  the  moans  of  a  wounded  suffer- 
er are  sometimes  the  only  resource  he  has 
Uft  to  make  Iua  destitute  caa«  known. 


The  plain  ox,  wtaoae  toL, 
Patient  and  ever  ready,  clothes  the  land 
With  all  the  pomp  of  harvest,  shall  ha  bleed. 
And  straggling  ffroan  beneath  the  cruel  hands 
E'en  of  the  clown  be  feeds  If  TamiaoK 

The  (kir  Alexis  lov*d,  but  lov'd  in  vain. 
And  underneath  the  beechen  shade,  alone, 
Thus  to  tlie  woods  and  mountains  made  bii 
moan.  DaTi>nr. 

GROSS,  COARSE. 

GROSS  derives  its  meaning  in  this 
application  from  the  Latin  crassus^  thick 
from  fat,  or  that  which  is  of  common 
materials.    COARSE,  v.  Coarse. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  in  the 
moral  application.  Urossness  of  habit  is 
opposed  to  delicacy;  coarseness  to  soft- 
ness and  refinement.  A  person  becomes 
gross  by  an  unrestrained  indulgence  of 
his  sensual  appetites,  particularly  in  eat 
ing  and  drinking ;  he  is  coarse  from  thu 
want  of  polish  either  as  to  his  mind  or 
manners.  A  grosf  sensualist  approxi- 
mates very  nearly  to  tht  brute ;  he  sets 
aside  all  moral  considerations;  he  in* 
dulges  himself  in  the  open  face  of  day  in 
defiance  of  all  decency :  a  coarse  person 
approaches  nearest  to  the  savage,  whose 
roughness  of  humor  and  inclination  have 
not  been  refined  down  by  habits  of  re> 
straining  his  own  will,  and  complying 
with  the  will  of  another.  A  gross  ex- 
pression conveys  the  idea  of  that  which 
should  be  kept  from  the  view  of  the 
mind,  which  shocks  the  moral  feeling; 
a  coarse  expression  conveys  the  idea  of 
an  unseemly  sentiment  in  the  mind  of 
the  speaker.  The  representations  of  the 
Deity  by  any  sensible  image  is  grossy  be- 
cause it  gives  us  a  low  and  grovelling 
idea  of  a  superior  being;  the  doing  a 
kindness,  and  making  the  receiver  at 
the  same  time  sensible  of  your  superi- 
ority  and  his  dependence,  indicates  great 
coarseness  in  the  character  of  the  favorer. 

A  certain  preparation  is  requisite  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  devotion  in  its  whole  extent :  not  only 
mnst  the  life  be  reformed  from  ^rross  enormities, 
but  the  heart  must  have  undergone  that  change 
which  the  Gospel  demands.  Blaib. 

The  refined  pleasures  of  a  pious  mind  are,  in 
many  respects,  superior  to  the  eoarss  gratiflca^ 
tions  of  sense.  Blaib. 

GROSS,  TOTAL. 

GROSS  is  connected  with  the  word 
great:  from  the  idea  of  size  which  en- 
ters into  the  original  m«aaing  ol  thia 
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term  Ib  derived  that  of  quantity:  TO- 
TAL, from  the  Latin  tohut^  signifies  lit- 
erally the  whole :  the  prota  implies  that 
from  which  nothing  has  been  taken :  the 
total  signifies  that  to  which  nothing  need 
be  added :  the  ^rom  sum  includes  every- 
thing without  regard  to  what  it  may  be ; 
the  total  includes  everything  which  one 
wishes  to  include;  we  may,  therefore, 
deduct  fixim  the  ffroaa  that  which  does 
not  immediately  belong  to  it ;  but  tlie  to- 
tal is  that  which  admits  of  no  deduction. 
The  gross  weight  in  trade  is  applicable  to 
any  article,  the  whole  of  which,  good  or 
bad,  pure  or  dross,  is  included  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  neat  weight ;  the  total  amount 
supposes  all  to  be  included  which  ought 
to  form  a  part,  in  opposition  to  any  small- 
er amount  or  subdivisions;  when  em- 
ployed in  the  improper  sense,  they  pre- 
serve the  same  distinction:  things  are 
said  to  be  taken  or  considered  in  the 
arossy  that  is,  in  the  large  and  oompre- 
hensive  way,  one  with  another;  things 
are  said  to  undergo  a  total  change. 

I  hare  more  than  onoe  found  fkolt  with  those 
general  reflections  which  strike  at  kingdoms  or 
commonwealths  in  the  gross.  AoDnoH. 

Nature  is  either  collected  into  one  totals  or 
diffused  and  distributed.  Bacom. 

TO  GUARANTEE,  BE  8BCURITT,  BE  RE- 
SPONSIBLE, WARRANT. 

GUARANTEE  and  WARRANT  are 
both  derived  from  the  Teutonic  imiKAren, 
to  defend  or  make  safe  and  binding; 
SECURITY,  from  secure  (v.  Certain),  has 
the  same  original  meaning ;  RESPONSI- 
BLE, V.  Ammable. 

To  guarantee  and  he  security  have  re- 
spect to  what  is  done  for  others ;  to  he 
responsible  respects  what  is  done  by  one's 
self  or  others ;  to  warrant,  what  is  done 
by  one's  self  only.  To  guarantee  is  ap- 
plied to  matters  of  public  or  private  in- 
terest; to  he  security,  to  private  matters 
only.  The  larger  governments  frequent- 
ly guarantee  for  the  performance  of  sup- 
inations entered  into  by  minor  powers ; 
one  man  becomes  secuntg  to  another  for 
the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  by  a 
third  person.  Guarantee  may  be  taken 
for  the  person  or  thing  that  guarantees. 

The  people  ef  England,  then,  are  willing  to 
trust  to  the  sympathy  of  regiddea  the  ffuarantee 
•r  the  Britlah  monaKhy.  Bnaas. 


One  is  security  for  another  in  pecunia- 
ry concerns,  but  he  is  responsible  for  bis 
own  conduct  or  that  of  others;  he  b» 
comes  a  security  by  virtue  of  his  contract, 
as  one  tradesman  becomes  security  for 
another,  he  is  re^)onsible  by  virtue  of  his 
relative  office  or  situation ;  masters  are 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  their  ser- 
vants ;  a  jailer  is  responsible  for  the  safe 
custody  of  the  prisoner;  every  man  is 
responsible  for  that  which  is  placed  un- 
der  his  charge.  To  ymrrant  is  applied 
to  commercial  transactions:  one  war- 
rants the  goodness  of  any  commodity 
that  is  sold. 

What  a  dreadftd  thing  is  a  standing  anny,ftir 
the  conduct  of  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  which, 
no  one  is  responsible.  Busaa. 

Richard  Cromwell  desired  only  seeurity  for 
the  debts  he  had  contracted.  Bumnwt, 

The  ufarrani  serves  to  indemnify 
against  loss,  or,  in  a  moral  sense,  to  pro- 
tect  against  censure,  to  give  a  sanction 
to. 

No  man's  mistake  will  he  able  to  warrant  aa 
unjust  surmise,  much  less  Justiiy  a  fiUse  censure. 

SoimL 

TO  GUARD;  DEFEND,  WATCH. 

GUARD  is  but  a  variation  of  ward, 
which  is  connected  with  the  Oerman 
vftUwen,  to  look  to.  DEFEND,  v.  Apolo- 
gy, and  to  defend.  WATCH  and  WAKE 
are  in  the  German,  etc.,  waehen,  to  watch^ 
Latin  vr^,  watchful,  vigeo,  to  flourish,  and 
Greek  ayoKXdt,  to  exult  or  be  in  spirits. 

To  guard,  in  its  largest  sense,  compre- 
hends both  wateking  and  defending,  that 
is,  both  the  preventing  the  attack  and 
the  resisting  it  when  it  is  made.  In  the 
restricted  sense,  to  guard  is  properly  to 
keep  oflF  an  enemy ;  to  defend  is  to  drive 
him  away  when  he  makes  the  attack. 
The  soldier  guards  the  palace  of  the  king 
in  time  of  peace,  and  defends  his  country 
in  time  of  war. 

Fbced  on  defence,  the  Trojans  are  not  slow 
To  guard  their  shore  trom  an  expected  foe. 

DaTDBV. 

Forthwith  on  all  sides  to  his  aid  was  run, 
By  angels  many  and  strong,  who  interpoa'd 
Defenee.  Maioii. 

Watch,  like  guard,  consists  in  looking 
to  the  danger,  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
imply  the  use  of  any  means  to  prevent 
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Uie  danger:  he  who  waieha  may  only 
giTO  an  alarm. 

Bitf  in  hia  daty  prompt  at  every  call 
He  %i>ahh*d  and  wept,  he  pra]r'd,and  felt  for  all. 
GouMMrra. 

In  the  improper  application  they  have 
a  similar  sense :  modesty  guardt  female 
honor;  clothing  defends  against  the  in- 
olemency  of  the  weather :  a  person  who 
wants  to  escape  waU^m  his  opportunity 
to  slip  out  unobserved. 

One  of  the  principal  charges  which  Stanhope 
had  receiTod  nom  hie  friends  in  England,  was  to 
be  on  his  guard  agafaist  the  intrigoes  of  Sunder- 
land. Coxa. 


And  here  th'  access  a  gloomv  grove  d^fenda^ 
And  here  tb'  onnavigable  lake  extends. 

Dbtdbn. 

But  see  the  well-plam'd  hearse  comes  nodding 

on, 
Stately  and  slow,  and  properly  attended 
By  the  whole  sable  tribe,  that  painful  uxttoh 
The  sick  man's  door,  and  liye  apon  the  dead. 

Blair. 
GUARD,  SBNTIKEL. 

Thesk  terms  are  employed  to  desig- 
nate those  who  are  employed  for  the 
protection  of  either  persons  or  things. 
GUARD  has  been  expUined  above  {v. 
To  guard) ;  SENTINEL,  in  French  serUi- 
nelle^  is  properly  a  species  ot  guard,  name- 
ly, a  military  ^ruarcf  in  the  time  of  a  cam- 
paign ;  any  one  may  be  set  as  guard  over 
property,  who  is  empowered  to  keep  oflF 
every  intruder  by  force;  but  the  «n/t- 
ful  acts  in  the  army  as  the  watch  (v.  To 
gttard)  in  the  police,  rather  to  observe 
the  motions  of  the  enemy  than  to  repel 
any  force. 

Rrist  as  he  could,  he  sighing  quits  the  walls, 
And  thus  descending,  on  the  guards  he  calls. 

Pope. 

One  of  the  MiUinsls  who  stood  on  the  stage  to 

prevent  disorder  burst  into  tears.  Stexlb. 

They  are  figuratively  applied  to  other 
objects ;  the  guard  in  this  case  acts  on 
ordinary  occasions,  the  aeniind  in  the  mo- 
ments of  danger. 

Modesty  is  not  only  an  ornament  but  a  guard 
._  Addisok. 


Conscience  is  the  gentinsl  of  rirtne.  Johnson. 
GUARD,  GUARDIAN. 

These  words  are  derived  from  the  verb 
guard  (v.  To  guard) ;  but  thev  have  ac- 
cjnired  a  distinct  office.    GUARD  is  used 


either  in  the  literal  or  figurative  sense; 
GUARDIAN  only  in  the  improper  sense. 
Guard  is  applied  either  to  persons  of 
things;  guardian  only  to  persons.  In 
application  to  persons,  the  guard  is  tem- 
porary ;  the  guardian  is  fixed  and  per- 
manent: the  guard  only  guards  against 
external  evils ;  the  guardian  takes  upon 
him  the  office  of  parent,  counsellor,  and 
director:  when  a  house  is  in  danger  of 
being  attacked,  a  person  may  sit  up  as  a 
guard;  when  a  parent  is  dead,  a  guar- 
dian supplies  his  place :  we  expect  from 
a  guard  nothing  but  human  assistance ; 
but  from  our  guardian  angel  we  may  ex- 
pect  supernatural'  assistance. 

Him  Hermes  to  Achilles  shall  convey, 
Ouard  of  his  life,  and  partner  of  his  way.  Pora. 
Te  guides  and  guardians  of  our  Argire  race ! 
Come  all !  let  gen'rons  rage  your  arms  employ. 
And  save  Patroclus  from  the  dogs  of  Troy.  Popx. 

TO  GUARD  AGAINST;  TAKE  HEED. 

Both  these  terms  imply  express  care 
on  the  part  of  the  agent ;  but  the  former 
is  used  with  regard  to  external  or  inter- 
nal evils,  the  latter  only  with  regard  to 
internal  or  mental  evils :  in  an  enemy's 
country  it  is  essential  to  be  particularly 
on  one's  guards  for  fear  of  a  surprise ;  in 
difficult  matters,  where  we  are  liable  to 
err,  it  is  of  importonce  to  TAKE  HEED 
lest  we  run  from  one  extreme  to  anoth- 
er :.  young  men,  on  their  entrance  into 
life,  cannot  be  too  much  on  their  GUARD 
AGAINST  associating  with  thoee  who 
would  lead  them  into  expensive  pleas- 
ures; in  slippery  paths,  whether  physi- 
cally or  morally  understood,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  heed  how  we  go. 

One  wonld  take  more  than  ordinary  care  to 
guard  one's  self  against  this  particular  imper- 
fection (changeableness),  because  it  is  that  which 
our  nature  very  strongly  inclines  us  to. 

Addison. 

Take  heed  of  that  dreadful  tribunal  where  it 
will  not  be  enough  to  say  that  I  thought  this  or 
I  heard  that.  Sodtb. 

TO  GUESS;  CONJECTURE,  DIVINE. 

GUESS,  in  Saxon  and  low  German 
gvtsen,  is  connected  with  the  word  ghost^ 
and  the  German  geisty  etc.,  spirit,  signi- 
fying the  action  of  a  spirit.  CONJECT- 
URE, V.  Conjecture.  DIVINE,  from  the 
Latin  divinus  and  dem^  a  god,  signifies  to 
think  and  know  as  a  god. 
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We  j7u«M  that  a  thing  actually  is ;  we 
tonjecture  that  which  may  be :  we  gua» 
that  it  is  a  certain  hour;  we  caiyecture 
as  to  the  meaning  of  a  person's  actions. 
Ouewing  is  opposed  to  the  certain  knowl- 
edge of  a  thing ;  conjecturing  is  opposed 
to  the  full  conviction  of  a  thing:  a  child 
queaaa  at  that  portion  of  his  lesson  which 
he  has  not  properly  learned ;  a  fanciful 
person  employs  conjecture  where  he  can- 
not draw  any  positive  conclusion. 

And  these  diacoreriea  make  as  all  confess 
That  sublunary  science  is  but  guew.     Demuam. 
Now  hear  the  (irocian  fraud,  and  from  this  one 
Conjecture  all  the  rest.  Dekhax. 

To  guese  and  to  conjecture  are  natural 
acts  of  the  mind :  to  divine^  in  its  proper 
sense,  is  a  supernatural  act ;  in  this  sense 
the  heathens  affected  to  divine  that  which 
was  known  only  to  an  Omniscient  Being ; 
and  impostors  in  our  time  presume  to 
diimie  in  matters  that  are  set  above  the 
reach  of  human  comprehension.  The 
term  is,  however,  employed  to  denote  a 
species  of  ffuesnng  in  different  matters, 
as  to  divine  the  meaning  of  a  mystery. 

Walking  they  talk'd,and  fruitlessly  divin*d 
What  friend  tlie  priestess  by  those  words  design'd. 

Drtdbn. 

GUEST,  ^^8ITOR,  OR  VISITANT. 

GUEST,  from  the  Northern  language?*, 
signifies  one  who  is  entertained ;  VISIT- 
OR or  VISITANT  is  the  one  who  pays 
the  visit.  The  gisest  is  to  the  visitor  as 
the  species  to  the  genus :  every  guest  is 
a  visitor^  but  every  visitor  is  not  a  guest ; 
the  visitor  simply  oomes  to  see  the  per- 
son, and  enjoy  social  intercourse ;  but  the 
guest  also  partakes  of  hospitality :  we  are 
visitors  at  the  tea-table,  at  the  card-table, 
and  round  the  fire ;  we  are  guests  at  the 
festive  board. 

Some  ffreat  behest  from  hcav'n 
To  us  perhaps  lie  brings,  and  will  Tonchsafe 
This  day  to  be  our  guest.  MtLTON. 

No  palace  with  a  lofty  gate  he  wants, 
T  admit  the  tides  of  early  visitants.     Drtden. 

GUIDE,  RULE. 

GUIDE  is  to  RULE  as  the  genus  to  the 
species :  every  rule  is  a  guide  to  a  certain 
extent;  but  the  guide  is  often  that  which 
exceeds  the  rule.  The  guide^  in  the  mor- 
al sense,  as  in  the  proper  sense,  goes  with 
ua,  and  points  out  the  exact  path ;  it  does 


not  permit  us  to  err  either  to  the  right  of 
left :  the  rule  marks  out  a  line,  beyond 
which  we  may  not  go;  but  it  leaves  ua 
to  trace  the  line,  and  consequently  to  fail 
either  on  the  one  side  or  other.  The  Bi- 
ble is  our  best  guide  for  moral  practice ; 
its  doctrines,  as  interpreted  in  the  arti- 
cles of  the  Christian  Church,  are  the  best 
rule  of  faith. 

Yon  must  first  apply  to  religion  as  the  guide 
of  life,  before  you  can  have  recourse  to  it  as  the 
ref^  of  sorrow.  BLAia. 

Tliere  is  something  so  wild,  and  yet  so  solemn, 
in  Shakspearc's  speeches  of  his  ghosts  and  fairies, 
and  tlie  like  imaginary  persons,  that  we  cannot 
forbear  thinking  them  natural,  though  we  have 
no  rule  by  which  to  Judge  them.  Addisoh. 

GUILTLESS,  INNOCENT,  HARMLESS. 

GUILTLESS,  without  guilt,  is  more 
than  INNOCENT :  innocence-y  from  noceo^ 
to  hurt,  extends  no  farther  than  the  quar 
ity  of  not  hurting  by  any  direct  act;  guilt- 
less comprehends  the  quality  of  not  intend- 
ing to  hurt :  it  is  possible,  therefore,  to 
be  itmocefU  without  being  guHtless,  though 
not  vice  versa  ;  he  who  wishes  for  the  death 
of  another  is  not  guiltless,  though  he  may 
be  innocent  of  the  crime  of  murder.  Onilt- 
less  seems  to  reg<ard  a  man's  general  con- 
dition ;  innocenf  his  particular  condition : 
no  man  is  guiltless  in  the  sight  of  God,  for 
no  man  is  exempt  from  the  guilt  of  sin ; 
but  he  may  be  innocent  in  the  sight  of 
men,  or  innocent  of  all  such  intentional 
offences  as  render  him  obnoxious  to  his 
fellow -creatures.  Guiltlessness  was  that 
happy  state  of  perfecticni  which  men  lost 
at  the  fall ;  innocence  is  that  relative  or 
compamtive  state  of  perfection  which  is 
attainable  here  on  earth:  the  highest 
state  of  Innocence  is  an  ignorance  of  evil. 

Ah  !  why  should  all  mankind 
For  one  man's  fimlt  thus  guiltiess  be  condemned. 
If  guiltless  t    But  from  me  what  can  proceed 
But  all  corrupt  ?  Milton. 

When  Adam  sees  the  several  changes  of  nature 
about  him,  he  appears  in  a  disorder  of  mind  suit- 
able to  one  who  had  forfeited  both  his  innoomws 
and  his  happiness.  Addison. 

Guiltless  is  in  the  proper  sense  applica- 
ble only  to  the  condition  of  man ;  and, 
when  applied  to  things,  it  still  has  a  ref- 
erence to  the  person :  innocent  is  equally 
applicable  to  persons  or  things ;  a  person 
is  innocent  who  has  not  committed  any 
injury,  or  has  not  any  direct  purpose  t« 
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oommit  any  injury ;  or  a  oonvereation  is 
innocent  which  is  free  from  what  is  hurt- 
ful. Innocent  and  HARMLESS  both  rec- 
ommend themselves  as  qualities  negative- 
ly good ;  they  designate  a  freedom  either 
in  the  person  or  thing  from  injuring,  and 
differ  only  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
injury:  innocence  respects  moral  injury, 
find  harmUsi  physical  injury :  a  person  is 
•nnoeeni  who  is  free  from  moral  impurity 
and  wicked  purposes ;  he  is  harmless  if 
he  have  not  the  power  or  disposition  to 
oommit  any  violence ;  a  diveraion  is  in- 
nocent which  has  nothing  in  it  likely  to 
corrupt  the  morals ;  a  game  is  harmless 
which  is  not  likely  to  inflict  any  wound, 
or  endanger  the  health. 

Bat  from  the  mountain's  grassy  sMb 

A  ffUiUUss  feast  I  bring ; 
A  scrip  with  fruits  and  hei  tM  supplied, 

And  water  from  the  spring.  Golmmith. 

A  man  should  endeavor  to  make  the  sphere  of 
his  innoceitU  pleasures  as  wide  as  possible,  that 
be  may  retire  into  them  with  safety.     Addison. 
Full  on  his  breast  the  Trqlan  arrow  fell, 
Bat  harmless  boonded  frtnn  the  plated  steel. 

Addison. 
GUISE;  HABIT. 

GUISE  and  vrise  are  both  derived  from 
the  Northern  languages,  and  denote  the 
manner ;  but  the  former  is  employed  for 
a  particular  or  distinguished  manner  of 
dress.  HABIT,  from  the  Latin  habitus, 
a  habit,  fashion,  or  form,  is  taken  for  a 
settled  or  permanent  mode  of  dress. 

The  ffuise  is  that  which  is  unusual,  and 
often  only  occasional;  the  habit  is  that 
which  is  usual  among  particular  classes 
a  person  sometimes  assumes  the  ^ise  of 
a  peasant,  in  order  the  better  to  conceal 
himself;  he  who  devotes  himself  to  the 
clerical  profession  puts  on  the  habit  of  a 
clergyman. 

Anubis,  Sphinx, 
Idols  of  antique  guise^  and  homed  Pan, 
Terriflc  monstrous  shapes  I  Dtsb. 

For  'tto  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich, 
And  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  cloud 
So  honor  appeareth  in  the  meanest  habit 

SHAKSrSARB. 

GULF,  ABYSS. 

GULF,  in  Greek  coXwoc,  from  coiAoc, 
hollow,  is  applied  literally  in  the  sense  of 
a  deep  concave  receptacle  for  water,  as 
the  ffiiif  of  Venice.  ABYSS,  in  Greek 
a/i<'<T<70i',  compounded  of  a,  privative,  and 
^^vaaor,  :i  l»<>tioiii.  •>i«riiitir*r  liirrallv  a  bot- 


One  is  overwhelmed  in  a  ffulf;  it  car. 
ries  with  it  the  idea  of  liquidity  and  pro- 
fundity, into  which  one  inevitably  siuks 
never  to  rise:  one  is  lost  in  an  abt^;  it 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  immense  pro- 
fundity, into  which  he  who  is  cast  never 
reaches  a  bottom,  nor  is  able  to  return 
to  the  top ;  an  insatiable  voracity  is  the 
characteristic  idea  in  the  signification  of 
this  term. 

A  yu//*  is  a  capacious  bosom,  which 
holds  within  itself  and  buries  all  objects 
that  suffer  themselves  to  sink  into  it, 
without  allowing  them  the  possibility  of 
escape;  hell  is  represented  as  a  fiery 
ffulf,  into  which  evil  spirits  are  plunged, 
and  remain  perpetually  overwhelmed :  a 
guilty  uiiiid  may  be  said,  figuratively,  to 
be  plunged  into  a  ^ulf  of  woe  or  despair 
when  filled  with  the  horrid  sense  of  its 
enormities.  An  a^yss  presents  nothing 
but  an  interminable  space  which  has  nei- 
ther beginning  nor  end ;  he  does  wisely 
who  does  not  venture  in,  or  who  retreats 
before  he  has  plunged  too  deep  to  retrace 
his  footsteps ;  as  the  ocean,  in  the  nat- 
ural sense,  is  a  great  abyss;  so  are  meta- 
physics an  immense  o^yw,  into  which  the 
human  mind  precipitates  itself  only  to  be 
bewildered. 

Sin  and  death  amain 
Following  his  track,  such  was  the  will  of  heav'n, 
Pay'd  after  him  a  broad  and  beaten  way 
Over  the  dark  o^yss,  whose  boiling  fftUf 
Tamely  endur'd  a  bridge  of  wond'rous  length. 
From  hell  continu'd.  Milton. 

His  broad-wing'd  vessel  drinks  the  whelming  tide. 
Hid  in  the  bosom  of  the  black  abj/ss.   Thomson. 


H. 

TO  HAPPEN,  CHANCE. 

To  HAPPEN,  that  is,  to  fall  out  by  a 
hap,  is  to  CHANCE  (v.  Chance,  fortune) 
as  the  genus  to  the  species;  whatever 
clumccs  fiappens,  but  not  vice  versa.  Bap- 
pen  respects  all  events,  without  including 
any  collateral  idea ;  chance  comprehends 
likewise  the  idea  of  the  cause  and  order 
of  events :  whatever  comes  to  pass  Aop- 
pensy  whether  regularly  in  the  course  of 
things,  or  particularly  and  out  of  the  or- 
licr ;  whatever  cfiances  happens,  altogether 
without  couoert,  intention,  and  often  withr 
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out  relation  to  any  other  thing.  Acci- 
dents happen  daily  which  no  human  f  ore- 
Btght  could  preTent ;  the  newspapers  con- 
tain an  account  of  all  that  happen*  in  the 
course  of  the  day  or  week :  listeners  and 
busybodies  are  ready  to  catch  every  word 
that  ehanen  to  fall  in  their  hearing. 

With  equal  mind  what  happtM  let  as  bear, 
Nor  Joy,  nor  griere  too  much  for  things  beyond 
oar  care.  Drtdbm. 

An  Idiot,  ehandng  to  live  within  the  sound  of 
a  clock,  always  amused  himself  with  counting  the 
hoor  of  the  day  whenerer  the  dock  struck ;  but 
the  clock  being  spoiled  by  accident,  the  idiot  con- 
tinued to  count  the  hour  without  the  help  of  it. 

Addisom. 

HAPPINESS,  FEUCITY,  BUSS,  BLESS- 
XDNESS,  BEATITUDE. 

HAPPINESS  signifies  the  state  of  being 
hmpy.  FELICITY,  mLatin/t^io^at,  from 
/Ktz,  happy,  most  probably  comes  from 
the  Greek  ^XiC,  youthful,  youth  being  the 
age  of  purest  enjoyment  BLISS,  BLESS- 
EDNESS, signify  the  state  or  property  of 
being  bUned.  BEATITUDE,  from  the 
Latin  beahu,  signifies  the  property  of  be- 
ing happt/  in  a  superior  degree. 

HappmesB  comprehends  that  aggregate 
of  pleasurable  sensations  which  we  derive 
from  external  objects.  It  is  the  ordinary 
term  which  is  employed  alike  in  the  col- 
loquial or  the  philosophical  style :  fdiciiy 
is  a  higher  expression,  comprehending  in- 
ward enjoyment,  or  an  aggregate  of  in- 
ward pleasure,  without  regard  to  the  source 
whence  they  are  derived :  blin  is  a  still 
higher  term,  expressing  more  than  either 
happinen  or  fdiciiy,  both  as  to  the  degree 
and  nature  of  the  enjoyment.  Happmen 
is  the  thing  adapted  to  our  present  con- 
dition, and  to  the  nature  of  our  being, 
as  a  compound  of  body  and  soul ;  it  is 
impure  in  its  nature,  and  variable  in  de- 
gree ;  it  in  sought  for  by  various  means 
and  with  great  eagerness;  but  it  often 
lies  much  more  within  our  reach  than  we 
are  apt  to  imagine:  it  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  possession  of  great  wealth,  of  great 
power,  of  great  dominions,  of  great  splen- 
dor, or  the  unbounded  indulgence  of  any 
one  appetite  or  desire ;  but  in  moderate 
possessions,  with  a  heart  tempered  by  re- 
ligion and  virtue  for  the  enjoyment  of 
that  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  us :  it 
is,  therefore,  not  so  unequally  distributed 
a«  aome  have  been  led  to  conclude. 


Ah  t  whither  now  are  fled 
Those  dreams  of  greatness?  those  ansoHd  hopea 
Of  happinMut  THosooir. 

No  gnaiear/slMtp  can  genius  attain  than  that 
of  having  purified  taiteUectual  pleasure,  separated 
mirth  from  indecency,  and  wit  from  Ucentkma- 
ness.  Jonaon. 

The  fond  aonl. 
Wrapt  in  gay  visions  of  unreal  Mtes, 
Stm  paints  th*  Ulnsive  form. 

HapjAnem  admits  of  degrees,  sinoe  er-^ 
ery  individual  is  plaoed  in  different  diw 
oumstanoes,  either  of  body  or  mind,  which 
fit  him  to  be  more  or  less  Ac^^y.  JfeUdtjf 
is  not  regarded  in  the  same  light ;  it  la 
that  which  is  positive  and  independent  of 
all  circumstances :  domestic  fdieiiy  and 
conjugal  felieify  are  regarded  as  moral 
enjoyments,  abstracted  from  everything 
which  can  serve  as  an  alloy.  Bliu  is  that 
which  is  purely  spiritual ;  it  has  its  souroe 
in  the  imagination,  and  rises  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  human  enjoyments:  of 
earthly  bliss  little  is  known  but  in  poetry ; 
of  heavenly  blin  we  form  but  an  imper- 
feet  conception  from  the  utmost  stretch 
of  our  powers,  ^leuednesa  is  a  term  of 
spirituiU  import,  which  refers  to  the  A^p- 
py  condition  of  those  who  enjoy  the  Di< 
vihe  favor,  and  are  permitted  to  have  a 
foretaste  of  heavenly  bliss  by  the  exalta- 
tion of  their  nunds  above  earthly  hcapi' 
Beatitude  denotes  the  quality  of  Op- 
enly which  is  most  exalted ;  name- 
[y,  heavenly  happiness. 

In  the  description  of  heaven  and  hell  we  are 
surely  interested,  as  we  are  all  to  reside  here- 
after either  In  the  regions  of  horror  or  of  (Mm. 

JOHMSOir. 

So  solid  a  comfort  to  men,  under  all  the  trou- 
bles and  afflictions  of  this  world,  Is  that  firm  as- 
surance which  the  Christian  religion  gives  us  of 
a  fhture  happiness^  as  to  bring  even  the  great- 
est miseries  which  in  this  Ufe  we  are  liable  to, 
in  some  sense,  under  the  notion  of  bleaaedtteas. 

TXIXOTSOK. 

As  in  the  next  world,  so  in  this,  tiie  only  solid 
blessings  are  owing  to  the  goodness  of  the  mind, 
not  the  extent  of  the  capacity ;  friendship  here 
'  "      *  asMoM* 


piness  < 
Iv,  bea\ 


is  an  emanation  from  the  same  source 
Utds  there. 


Fbpa. 


HAPPY,  FORTUNATE. 

HAPPY  and  FORTUNATE  are  both 
applied  to  the  external  circumstances  of 
a  man ;  but  the  former  conveys  the  idea 
of  that  which  is  abstractedly  good,  the 
latter  implies  rather  what  is  agreeable 
to  one^B  wishes.  «A  man  is  happy  in  his 
marriage,  in  his  children,  in  ms  oonneo 
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dons,  and  the  like :  he  hi  forhtnate  in  his 
trading  oonoema.  Htyyojf  excludes  the 
idea  of  chance ;  fortunate  excludes  the 
idea  of  personal  effort :  a  man  is  happif 
in  the  possession  of  what  he  gets ;  he  is 
fortunate  in  getting  it 


O  happ^.  If  be  knew  his  happv 
TtMt  ewafai,  who,  free  ftmn  baainen  and  debate, 
Beoeitea  bis  easy  food  from  nature's  haAd, 
And  Jnst  returns  of  cultivated  land  Dbtdbk. 
Visit  the  nyest  and  moBt  fortunats  on  earth 
only  with  sleepleaa  nights,  disorder  any  single 
organ  of  the  senses,  and  yoo  siiaU  ^will)  present- 
ly see  bis  gayety  Taniah. 


In  the  improper  sense,  they  bear  a 
similar  analog.  A  happy  tiiousht,  a 
A^^^  expression,  a  lu^:pj/  turn,  a  Jttgipy 
event,  and  the  like,  denote  a  degree  of 
positive  excellence ;  a  fortwuite  idea,  a 
fortunate  circumstance,  ^fortwiude  event, 
are  all  relatively  considered,  with  regard 
to  the  wishes  and  views  of  the  individual. 

*n8  manifBst  that  some  ]iarticnlar  ages  have 
been  more  Aoj^py  than  others  in  the  production 
ef  great  men.  Drtdbn. 

Homer  is  leas  /oHimaia  in  bis  snt^fect  than 
Virgo.  Blao. 

HASBOB,  HAVXN|  FOBT. 

Tbb  idea  of  a  resting-place  for  ves- 
sels is  common  to  these  terms,  of  which 
HARBOR  is  general,  and  the  two  others 
specific  m  their  signification.  Harbor^ 
from  the  Teutonic  nerherffeny  to  shelter, 
carries  with  it  little  more  than  the  com- 
mon idea  of  affording  a  resting  or  an- 
choring place.  HAVEN,  from  the  Teu- 
tonic  kabeny  to  have  or  hold,  conveys  the 
idea  of  security.  PORT,  from  the  Latin 
portua  and  porta^  a  gate,  conveys  the 
idea  of  an  enclosure.  A  hiwen  is  a  natu- 
ral harbor;  a  port  is  an  artificial  harbor. 
We  characterize  a  harbor  as  commodi- 
ous ;  a  haven  as  snug  and  secure ;  a  port 
as  safe  and  easy  of  access.  A  commer- 
cial country  profits  by  the  excellence  and 
number  of  its  harbors;  it  values  itself  on 
the  security  of  its  haveru^  and  increases 
the  number  of  its  ports  accordingly.  A 
vessel  goes  into  a  harbor  only  for  a  sea- 
son ;  it  remains  in  a  haven  for  a  perma- 
nency ;  it  seeks  a  port  as  the  destination 
of  its  voyage.  Merchantmen  are  perpet- 
jally  going  In  and  out  of  a  harbor;  a 
iistressed  vessel,  at  a  distance  from 
home,  seeks  some  haven^m  which  it  may 
winter ;  the  weaqr  mariner  k>oks  to  the 


portf  not  as  the  termination  of  his  laboij 
but  as  the  oonmicncement  of  all  his  en 
joyments. 

But  here  alie  comes. 

In  the  cahn  harbor  of  wliose  gentle  breast 
My  tempest-beaten  soul  may  safely  rest.  Detdbk 
Safe  thro*  the  war  her  course  the  vessel  steers. 
The  ha9en  gain'd,  the  pilot  drops  his  fears. 

SHIBX.IXi 

What  though  our  passage  through  this  world 
be  never  so  stormy  and  tempestuous,  we  shall 
arrive  at  a  safe  port.  Tuxotsom 

TO  HABBOB,  SHKLTEB,  LODGB. 

Thb  idea  of  giving  a  resting-place  is 
common  to  these  terms :  but  HARBOR 
(v.  To  foster)  is  i^sed  mostly  in  a  bad 
sense :  SHELTER  (tr.  Asylum)  in  an  in 
definite  sense:  LODGE,  in  French  loge^ 
is  connected  with  the  German  /t^en,  to 
lie,  in  an  indifferent  sense.  One  harbors 
that  which  ought  not  to  find  room  any- 
where; one  shdters  that  which  cannot 
find  security  elsewhere ;  one  lodges  that 
which  wants  a  resting-place.  Thieves, 
traitors,  conspirators,  are  harbored  by 
those  who  have  an  interest  in  securing 
them  from  detection :  either  the  wicked 
or  the  unfortunate  may  be  sheltered  from 
the  evil  with  which  they  are  threatened : 
travellers  are  lodyed  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire. 

My  lady  Uds  me  tell  you  that,  though  she  har- 
bors you  as  her  nude,  she*s  nothing  allied  to 
your  disorders.  Shakspbarb. 

The  hen  shelters  her  lint  brood  of  chidcens 
with  all  the  prudence  that  she  ever  attains. 

Johhson. 

My  lord  was  lodged  in  the  duke*s  castle. 

HOWKLL. 

As  the  word  harbor  does  not,  in  its 
original  sense,  mean  anything  more  than 
affording  a  temporary  entertainment,  it 
may  be  taken  in  a  good  sense  for  an  act 
of  hospitality. 

We  owe  this  old  house  the  same  kind  of  grati- 
tude that  we  do  to  an  old  fHend  who  harbors  us 
In  his  declining  condition,  nay,  even  in  his  last 
extremity.  Pops. 

Harbor  and  shdter  are  said  of  things 
in  the  sense  of  giving  a  harbor  or  shel- 
ter ;  lot^j^  in  the  sense  of  being  a  resting- 
place:  furniture  harbors  vermin,  trees 
shelter  from  the  rain,  a  ball  locoes  in  the 
breast ;  so  in  the  moral  sense,  a  man 
harbors  resentment,  ill-will,  evil  thoughtfl^ 
and  the  like;  he  shelters  himself  from 
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charge  hy  retorting  it  upon  his  adver- 
sary; or  a  particular  passion  may  be 
ioc^^  in  the  breast,  or  ideas  lodged  in 
the  mind. 

She  harbort  in  ber  breut  a  furious  b«te 
(And  thou  Shalt  find  the  dire  effects  too  late) ; 
ITlz'd  on  revenge,  and  obstinate  to  die.  Drtden. 
In  Tain  I  stit^'e  to  check  my  growing  flame, 
Or  thsU^r  passion  under  friendship's  name : 
fou  saw  my  heart  Paioa. 

They  too  are  tempered  high, 
With  hanger  stung,  and  wild  necessit}'. 
Nor  lodges  pity  in  their  sliaggy  breast. 

Thomson. 
HARD;  FIRM,  80UD. 

Thk  close  adherence  of  the  component 
parts  of  a  body  constitutes  HARDNESS. 
The  close  adherence  of  different  bodies 
to  each  other  constitutes  FIRMNESS  (v. 
Fixed).  That  is  hard  which  will  not 
yield  to  a  closer  compression;  that  is 
firm  which  will  not  yield  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  separation.  Ice  is  hard^  as  far 
as  it  respects  itself,  when  it  resists  every 
pressure ;  it  is  fimi^  with  regard  to  the 
water  which  it  covers,  when  it  is  so 
closely  bound  as  to  resist  every  weight 
without  breaking. 

I  see  you  laboring  through  all  your  Inconren* 
iences  of  the  rough  roads,  the  hard  saddle,  the 
trotting  horse,  and  what  not  Pope. 

The  loosen'd  ice 
Rustles  no  more;  but  to  the  sedgy  bank 
Fast  grows,  or  gathers  round  the  pointed  stone, 
A  crystal  parement,  by  the  breath  of  heaven 
Cemented^mt.  Thomson. 

Hard  and  SOLID  respect  the  internal 
constitution  of  bodies,  and  the  adherence 
of  the  component  parts;  but  hard  de- 
notes a  much  closer  degree  of  adherence 
than  solid:  the  hard  is  opposed  to  the 
soft;  the  solid  to  the 'fluid;  every  hard 
body  is  by  nature  mild :  although  every 
eolid  body  is  not  liard.  Wood  is  always 
a  eolid  body,  but  it  is  sometimes  hard^ 
and  sometimes  soft;  water,  when  con- 
gealed, is  a  mlid  body,  and  admits  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  futrdfien. 

It  is  said  by  modem  philosophers,  that  the 
hard-eet  bodies  are  so  porous  that  if  all  matter 
were  compressed  to  perifect  eolidity  it  might  be 
tontained  in  a  cube  of  a  few  feet.         Johnson. 

In  the  improper  application,  hardness 
is  allied  to  insensibility;  firmness  to  fix- 
edness; «o/tWt7y  to  substantiality ;  ahard 
man  is  not  to  be  acted  upon  by  any  ten- 
ter motives ;  a  firm  man  is  not  to  be 


turned  from  his  purpose;  a  soHd  mam 
holds  no  purposes  that  are  not  well- 
founded.  A  man  is  hardened  in  thai 
which  is  bad,  by  being  made  insensible 
to  that  whicii  is  good  ;  a  man  is  confirm^ 
ed  in  anything  good  or  bad,  by  being 
rendered  less  disposed  to  lay  it  aside; 
his  mind  is  consolidated  by  acquiring 
fresh  motives  for  action. 

Plenty  and  peace  breed  cowards;  hardness  ever 
Of  hardiness  is  mother.  Shakspeaek. 

In  your  (iriendships  and  connections  this  mle 
is  particularly  useful;  let  your/rmnesc  and 
vigor  preserve  and  invite  attachments  to  you. 

CHBSTERFinj}. 

This  subject  of  mineral  waters  would  afford  an 
ocean  of  matter  were  one  to  compile  AsoUd  dis- 
course of  it  UowBXX. 

A  copious  manner  of  expression  gives  strength 
and  weight  to  our  ideas,  which  f^quently  makes 
impressions  upon  the  mind,  as  iron  does  upon 
solid  bodies,  rather  by  repeated  strokes  than  a 
single  blow.  Melmoth's  Lbttbss  or  Punt. 

HARD,  CALLOUS,  HARDENED,  OBDU- 
RATK. 
HARD  is  here,  as  in  the  former  case 
(v.  Hard)i  the  general  term,  and  the  rest 
particular :  hard^  in  its  most  extensive 
physical  sense,  denotes  the  property  of 
resisting  the  action  of  external  force,  so 
as  not  to  undergo  any  change  in  its  form, 
or  separation  in  its  parts :  CALLOUS  is 
that  species  of  the  hard^  in  application 
to  the  skin,  which  arises  from  its  dry- 
ness, and  the  absence  of  all  nervous  sus- 
ceptibility. Hard  and  eall&ns  arc  IikO' 
wise  applied  in  the  moral  sense:  but 
hard  denotes  the  absence  of  tender  feel- 
ing, or  the  property  of  resisting  any  im- 
pression which  tender  objects  are  apt  to 
produce ;  callotts  denotes  the  property  of 
not  yielding  to  the  force  of  motives  to 
action.  A  hard  heart  cannot  be  moved 
by  the  sight  of  misery,  let  it  be  present- 
ed in  ever  so  affecting  a  form :  a  callotts 
mind  is  not  to  be  touched  by  any  per^^ua• 
sions,  however  powerful.  Hard  does  not 
designate  any  circumstance  of  its  exist- 
ence or  origin :  we  may  be  hard  from  a 
variety  of  causes ;  but  callousness  arisei 
from  the  indulgence  of  vices,  passions, 
and  the  pursuit  of  vicious  practices. 
When  we  speak  of  a  person  as  hard^  it 
simply  determines  what  he  is:  if  w« 
speak  of  him  as  ealloits^  it  refers  also  to 
what  he  was,  and  from  what  he  is  bn 
coma  so. 
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Such  woes 
Hot  e*6n  the  hardest  of  our  foes  coald  hear, 
Nor  stern  Ulysses  tell  without  a  tear.    Dkydbn. 

By  degrees  the  sense  grows  callous,  and  loses 
that  exquisite  relish  of  trifles.  Berkeley. 

CaUofis,  HARDENED,  and  OBDU- 
RATE are  all  employed  to  designate  a 
morally  depraved  character ;  but  ceUlous- 
nefs  belongs  properly  to  the  heart  and 
conscience;  hardened  to  both  the  heart 
and  the  underatanding ;  obdurate  more 
particularly  to  the  will.  Calloitsnesa  is 
the  first  stage  of  hardness  in  moral  de- 
pravity ;  it  may  exist  in  the  infant  mind, 
on  its  first  tasting  the  poisonous  pleas- 
ures of  vice,  without  being  acquainted 
with  its  remote  consequences.  A  hard- 
ened state  is  the  work  of  time ;  it  arises 
from  a  continued  course  of  vice,  which 
becomes,  as  it  were,  habitual,  and  wholly 
unfits  a  person  for  admitting  of  any  oth- 
er impressions :  obdurart/  is  the  last  stage 
of  moral  hardness^  which  supposes  the 
whole  mind  to  be  obstinately  bent  on 
vice.  A  child  discovers  himself  to  be 
callous  when  the  entreaties,  threats,  or 
punishments  of  a  parent  cannot  awaken 
in  him  a  single  sentiment  of  contrition ; 
a  youth  discovers  himself  to  be  harden- 
ed when  he  begins  to  take  a  pride  and 
a  pleasure  in  a  vicious  career;  a  man 
shows  himself  to  be  obdurate  when  he 
betrays  a  settled  and  confirmed  purpose 
to  pursue  his  abandoned  course,  without 
regard  to  consequences. 

LicentloQsness  had  so  long  passed  for  sharp- 
ness of  wit  and  greatness  of  mind,  that  the  con- 
science is  grown  callous  L'EsraAMCE. 

His  harden'd  heart,  nor  prayers,  nor  threaten- 

ings  more  : 
Fate  and  the  guds  had  stopp'd  his  ears  to  love. 

Drtden. 
Round  he  throws  hb  baleful  eyes, 
Tiiat  witness'd  huge  affliction  and  dismay, 
Mix'd  with  obdurate  pride  and  steadfast  hate. 

MrLTOM. 

HARD,  HARDY,  INSENSIBLE,  UNFEEL- 
ING. 

HARD  (v.  Hard)  may  either  be  applied 
to  that  which  makes  resistance  to  external 
impressions,  or  that  which  presses  with 
a  force  upon  other  objects.  HARDY, 
which  is  only  a  variation  of  hard^  is  ap- 
plicable only  in  the  first  ciise :  thus,  a 
person*s  skin  may  be  hard  which  is  not 
easily  acted  upon ;  but  the  person  is  said 


to  be  hardy  who  can  withstand  the  ele* 
ments :  on  the  other  hand,  hard,  when 
employed  as  an  active  principle,  is  only 
applied  to  the  moral  character;  hence 
the  difference  between  a  hardy  man  who 
endures  everything,  and  a  hard  man  who 
makes  others  endure. 

To  be  inaccessible,  contemptuous,  and  hard  of 
heart,  is  to  revolt  against  our  own  nature. 

Blaib 
Genus  was  next,  who  led  his  native  train 
Oi  hardy  warriors  through  the  watery  plain. 

Drtden. 

INSENSIBLE  and  UNFEELING  are 
but  modes  of  the  hard;  that  is,  they  des- 
ignate the  negative  quality  of  hardness^ 
or  its  incapacity  to  receive  impression: 
tuirdy  therefore,  is  always  the  strongest 
term  of  the  three ;  and,  of  the  two  oth- 
ers, unfeeling  is  stronger  than  insensible. 
Hard  and  insensible  are  applied  physi- 
cally and  morally  ;  unfieliny  is  employed 
only  as  a  moral  characteristic.  A  horse^s 
mouth  is  hard  when  it  is  insensible  to  the 
action  of  the  bit ;  a  man's  heart  is  hard 
which  is  insensible  to  the  miseries  of  oth- 
ers ;  a  man  is  unfeeling  who  does  not  re- 
gard the  feelings  of  others.  The  heart 
may  be  Itard  by  nature,  or  rendered  so 
by  the  influence  of  some  passion ;  but 
a  person  is  commonly  unfeeling  from 
circumstances.  Shylock  is  depicted  by 
Shakspeare  as  hard,  from  his  strong  an- 
tipathy to  the  Christians:  people  who 
enjoy  an  uninterrupted  state  of  good 
health  are  often  unfeeling  in  cases  of 
sickness.  As  that  which  is  hard  mostly 
hurts  or  pains  when  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  soft,  the  term  hard  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  superiors,  or  such  as  have 
power  to  inflict  pain :  a  creditor  may  be 
hard  toward  a  debtor.  As  insensible  sig- 
nifies a  want  of  sense,  it  may  be  some- 
times necessary :  a  surgeon,  when  per- 
forming an  operation,  must  be  insensilds 
to  the  present  pain  which  he  inflicts.  As 
unfeding  signifies  a  want  of  feeling,  it  is 
always  taken  for  a  want  of  good  feeling : 
where  the  removal  of  pain  is  required, 
the  surgeon  shows  himself  to  be  unfed- 
ing who  does  not  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  lessen  the  pain  of  the  sufferer. 

Begone !  tho  whip  and  bell  in  that  hard  hand 
Are  hateful  ensigns  of  usurpM  command. 

GOWPBB. 

It  is  both  reproachful  and  criminal  to  tiave  ai 
insensible  heart.  Biaib. 
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Tke  fiktiMr  too,  *  lordid  mui. 

Who  lore  nor  pity  knew, 
Wm  aU  iM^««Mfi^  M  the  rock 

nrom  whenco  his  richM  grew.  Malut. 

HARD;  DIFFICULT;  ARDUOUS. 

HARD  18  here  taken  in  the  improper 
MDse  of  causing  trouble,  and  requiring 
pains,  in  which  sense  it  is  a  much  strong- 
er term  than  DIFFICULT,  which,  from 
the  Latin  difieiUs,  compounded  of  the 
privatiTe  dtt  and /ad/is,  signifies  merely 
not  easy.  Hardia  therefore  positive, 
and  diffleuU  negative.  A  d^fieuU  task 
cannot  be  got  through  without  exertion, 
but  a  hard  task  requires  great  exertion. 
DUfladt  is  applicable  to  all  trivial  mat- 
ters which  c»ll  for  a  more  than  usual 
portion  either  of  labor  or  thought ;  hard 
is  applicable  to  those  which  are  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  accompanied 
with  circumstances  that  call  for  the  ut- 
most stretch  of  every  power.  It  is  a  di/- 
JSeuU  matter  to  get  admittance  into  some 
circles  of  society ;  it  is  a  hard  matter  to 
find  societies  that  are  select :  it  is  d^ 
€uU  to  decide  between  two  fine  paintings 
which  is  the  finest ;  it  is  a  hard  matter 
to  come  at  any  conclusion  on  metaphys- 
ical subjects.  A  child  mostly  finds  it 
d^kuU  to  learn  his  letters:  there  are 
many  passages  in  classical  writers  which 
are  hard  to  be  understood  by  the  learned. 

Antifones,  with  Uiset,  often  tried 

To  beg  this  present  in  his  beauty's  pride. 

When  youth  and  Ioto  are  hard  to  be  denied. 

DBTvm. 
As  Swift's  years  increased,  his  fits  of  giddiness 
and  deafhess  grew  more  fireqnent,  and  nls  deaf- 
ness made  conversation  d^flouU.         Johhsom. 

ARDUOUS,  from  the  Latin  arduua, 
lofty,  signi^ng  set  at  a  distance  or  out 
of  reach,  expresses  more  than  either  hard 
or  difficult.  What  is  d^fieuU  may  be  con- 
quered by  labor  and  perseverance,  with- 
out any  particular  degree  of  talent ;  but 
what  is  arduow  cannot  be  effected  with- 
out great  mental  powers  and  aooomplish- 
ments.  What  is  diffleuU  is  so  in  various 
d^rees,  according  to  circumstances ;  that 
which  is  d^leuU  to  one  person  may  be 
less  so  to  another ;  but  that  which  is  ar- 
duous is  difficult  in  a  high  degree,  and 
positively  d^ficuU  under  every  circum- 
stance. 

The  translation  of  Homer  was  an  arduous 
tndertaking,  and  the  translator  entered  upon  it 


with  a  candid  ooniBasloii  that  he  was  attor^y  bb 
enable  of  dotaig  Jostloe  to  Homer. 


Whatever  melting  metols  can  conspire. 
Or  breathing  bellows,  or  the  fisrming  fire. 
Is  freely  touts  ;  your  anxious  fears  remove. 
And  think  no  task  is  difficult  to  lore.   Dstdbm 

HARD-HEARTED;  CRUEL,  UNMERCIFUL, 
MERCILESS. 

HARD-HEARTED  signifies  having  a 
hard  heart,  or  a  heart  not  to  be  moved 
by  the  pains  of  others  (v.  Hard).  CRU- 
EL, in  Latin  crudduy  from  crudus,  raw 
fiesh,  and  eruor^  blood,  that  is,  delight- 
ing in  blood  like  beasts  of  prey,  signi- 
fies  ready  to  infiict  pain :  as  a  temper 
of  mind,  therefore,  crud  expresses  much 
more  than  hard- hearted;  the  latter  de- 
notes the  want  of  that  sensibility  toward 
others  which  ought  to  be  the  property  of 
every  human  heart ;  the  former  the  pos- 
itive inclination  to  inflict  pain,  and  the 
pleasure  from  so  doing.  Hard-hearted  is 
employed  as  an  epithet  of  the  person; 
cnld  as  an  epithet  to  things  as  well  as 
persons ;  as  a  crttel  man,  a  cruel  action. 
Hard-hearted  respects  solely  the  moral 
affections ;  cruelty^  m  its  proper  sense, 
respects  the  infliction  of  corporeal  pains, 
but  is  extended  in  its  application  to  what- 
ever  creates  moral  pains :  a  person  may 
be  erttel^  too,  in  his  treatment  of  children 
or  brutes  by  beatine  or  starving  them ; 
or  he  may  be  eruH  toward  those  who 
look  up  to  hhn  for  kindness. 

Single  men,  though  they  be  many  times  mors 
charitable,  on  the  other  side,  are  more  cruel  and 
hard-hearted^  because  their  tenderness  is  not  so 
oft  called  upon.  Baoov. 

Relentless  love  the  crutl  mother  led 
The  blood  of  her  unhappy  babes  to  shed. 

Dktdkk. 

The  UNMERCIFUL  and  MERaLESS 
are  both  modes  tf  characteristics  of 
the  hard-hearted  An  unmerciful  man 
is  hard-hearted,  inasmuch  as  he  is  unwill- 
ing to  extend  his  compassion  or  mercy 
to  one  who  is  in  his  power;  a  mereileet 
man,  which  is  more  than  an  unmerfi/ul 
man,  is  hard-hearted,  inasmuch  as  he  is 
restrained  by  no  compunctious  feelings 
from  inflicting  pain  on  those  who  are  in 
his  power.  Avarice  makes  a  man  hard- 
hearted  even  to  those  who  are  bound  to 
him  by  the  closest  ties;  it  makes  him 
unmerciful  to  those  who  are  in  bis  debi 
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There  are  many  mereiUsa  tyrants  in  domes- 
tic life,  who  show  their  disposition  by  their 
mercilets  treatment  of  their  poor  biwles. 

I  Mw  bow  unmereiftU  yon  were  to  your  eyes 
in  yonr  last  letter  to  me.  Tdlloivon. 

To  cniih  a  m^reileaa  and  cm^  Tictor. 

Detdbw. 
HARDLY,  8CARCBLY. 

What  is  HARD  is  not  common,  and 
m  that  respect  SCARCE :  hence  the  idea 
of  unfrequency  assimilates  these  terms 
both  in  signification  and  applicaUon.  In 
many  cases  they  may  be  osed  indifferent- 
ly ;  but,  where  the  idea  of  practicability 
predominates,  hardly  seems  most  prop- 
er ;  and,  where  the  idea  of  frequency 
predominates,  Korcdy  seems  preferable. 
One  can  hardly  judge  of  a  person's  feat- 
ures by  a  single  and  partial  glance ;  we 
aearedy  ever  see  men  lay  aside  their  vices 
from  a  thorough  conviction  of  their  enor- 
mity :  but  it  may  with  equal  propriety  be 
said  in  general  sentences,  hardly  one  in 
a  thousand,  or  Koredy  one  in  a  thousand, 
would  form  such  a  conclusion. 

I  do  not  expect,  as  long  as  I  stay  In  India,  to  be 
dree  from  a  bad  digestion,  the  "  morbus  litersto- 
rom."  for  which  there  is  hardly  any  remedy  but 
abstinence  from  food,  literary  and  culinary. 

Sir  W.Jora. 

In  this  assembly  of  princes  and  nobles  (the 
Congress  at  the  Hague),  to  which  Europe  has 
perhaps  9oa/re$ly  seen  anything  equal,  was  form- 
ed the  grand  allianoe  against  Lewis.     Johmson. 

HARSH,  ROUGH,  SEVERS,  RIGOROUS. 

HARSH  (v.  Acrinumy)  and  ROUGH 
(v.  Abrupt)  borrow  thdr  moral  significa- 
tion from  the  physical  properties  of  the 
bodies  to  which  they  belong.  The  hanh 
and  the  rmagh  both  act  painfully  upon 
the  taste,  but  the  former  with  much  more 
violence  than  the  latter.  An  excess  of 
the  sour  mingled  with  other  unpleasant 
properties  constitutes  harshnew:  an  ex- 
cess of  astringency  constitutes  rtmghnen. 
Cheese  is  said  to  be  harsh  when  it  is 
dry  and  biting :  roughnma  is  the  peculiar 
quality  of  the  damascene.  From  this 
physical  distinction  between  these  terms 
we  discover  the  ground  of  their  moral 
application.  Har^men  in  a  person^s  con- 
duct acts  upon  the  feelings,  and  does  vi- 
olence to  the  affections:  roughnen  acts 
only  externally  on  the  senses:  we  may 
be  rmigh  in  the  tone  of  the  voice,  in  the 
mode  of  address,  or  in  the  manner  of 


handling  or  touching  an  object:  but  we 
are  harsh  in  the  sentiment  we  convey, 
and  according  to  the  persons  to  whom 
it  is  conveyed :  a  stranger  may  be  rough 
when  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  be  so: 
only  a  friend,  or  one  in  the  tenderest  re- 
lation, can  be  hanh. 

No  complaint  is  more  feelingly  made  than  that 
of  the  AarsA  and  rugged  manners  of  persons  with 
whom  we  hare  an  intercourse.  Blaxb. 

Know,  gentle  yonth,  In  Libyan  lands  there  are 
A  people  rode  in  peace,  and  nmgh  in  war. 

Dbtbbii. 

SEVERE,  V.  Awtere.  RIGOROUS, 
from  the  Latin  rigor  and  rigeo^  to  stiffen, 
designates  unbending,  inflexible.  These 
terms  mark  different  modes  of  treating 
those  that  aro  in  one's  power,  all  of  which 
are  the  reverse  of  the  kind.  Ifarah  and 
rough  are  epithets  of  that  which  is  un- 
amiable :  they  indicate  the  harshneaB  and 
roughnen  of  the  humor:  severity  and  rig* 
or  are  not  always  to  be  condemned ;  they 
spring  from  principle,  and  aro  often  re- 
sorted to  by  necessity.  Harshneu  is  al- 
ways mingled  with  anger  and  personal 
feeling:  severity  and  rigor  characterixe 
things  more  than  the  temper  of  persons. 
A  harsh  master  renders  every  burden 
which  he  imposes  doubly  severe,  by  the 
grating  manner  in  which  he  communi 
cates  his  will:  a  severe  master  simply 
imposes  the  burden  in  a  manner  to  en- 
force obedience.  The  one  seems  to  in- 
dulge himself  in  inflicting  pain :  the  oth- 
er seems  to  act  from  a  motive  that  is  in- 
dependent of  the  pain  inflicted.  A  har^ 
man  is  therefore  always  severe,  but  with 
injustice :  a  severe  man,  however,  is  not 
always  harsh.  Rigor  is  a  high  degree  of 
severity.  One  is  severe  in  the  punishment 
of  offences :  one  is  rigorous  in  exacting 
compliance  and  obedience.  Severity  is 
always  more  or  less  necessary  in  the 
army,  or  in  a  school,  for  the  preservation 
of  good  order :  rigor  is  essential  in  deal- 
ing with  the  stubborn  will  and  unruly 
passions  of  men. 

It  is  pride  which  fills  the  world  with  so  mnch 
hardness  and  severUy.  We  are  rigorous  to 
olfences,  as  If  we  had  never  eflfonded. 


TO   HASTEN,  ACCELERATE,  SPEED;  EX- 
PEDITE, DESPATCH. 
HASTEN,  in  French  hdiir,  and  in  the 
Northern  languages  hasten,  etc.,  is  most 
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probably  connected  with  the  German 
heittj  hot,  expressing  what  is  vivid  and  ac- 
tive. ACCELERATE,  from  ceier,  quick, 
signifies  literally  to  quicken  for  a  spe- 
cific purpose.  SPEED,  from  the  Greek 
ffirovli),  signifies  to  carry  on  diligently. 
EXPEDITE,  V.  Diligent.  DESPATCH,  in 
French  dipecJier^  from  pes^  a  foot,  signi- 
fies putting  off  or  clearing. 

Quickness  in  movement  and  action  is 
the  common  idea  of  all  these  tei-ms,  which 
vary  in  the  nature  of  the  movement  and 
the  action.  To  hasten  expresses  little 
more  than  the  general  idea  of  quickness 
in  moving  towai-d  a  point ;  thus,  he  hast- 
ens who  runs  to  get  to  the  end  of  his 
journey:  accelerate  expresses,  moreover, 
the  idea  of  bringing  something  to  a  point ; 
thus,  every  mechanical  business  is  accel- 
erated by  the  order  and  distribution  of 
its  several  parts.  It  may  be  employed, 
like  the  word  hasten,^  for  corporeal  and 
familiar  actions :  a  tailor  accelerates  any 
particular  work  that  he  has  in  hand  by 
putting  on  additional  hands ;  or  a  com- 
positor accdercUes  the  printing  of  a  work 
by  doing  his  part  with  correctness.  The 
word  ^eed  includes  not  only  quick  but 
forward  movement.  He  who  goes  with 
speed  goes  effectually  forward,  and  comes 
to  his  journey's  end  the  soonest.  This 
idea  is  excluded  from  the  term  haste^ 
which  may  often  be  a  planless,  unsuita- 
ble quickness.  Hence  the  proverb, "  The 
more  ?iaste^  the  worse  speed.^* 

Where  with  like  haste^  though  several  ways  they 

mn, 
Some  to  undo,  and  some  to  be  undone.  Dsmham. 

Let  the  aged  consider  well,  that  by  every  in- 
temperate indulgence  they  accelerate  decay. 

Blair. 
When  matters  are  fully  resolved  upon,  I  be- 
lieve then  nothing  is  so  advantageous  as  speed. 

Howell. 

Expedite  and  despatch  are  terms  of  high- 
er import,  in  application  to  the  most  se- 
rious concerns  in  life ;  but  to  expedite  ex- 
presses a  process,  a  bringing  forward  to- 
ward an  end :  despatch  implies  a  putting 
an  end  to,  a  making  a  clearance.  We  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  expedite  a  bus- 
iness :  we  despatch  a  great  deal  of  busi- 
ness within  a  given  time.  Expedition  is 
requisite  for  one  who  executes ;  despatch 
\is  most  important  for  one  who  determines 
and  directs.    An  inferior  officer  must  pro- 


ceed with  expe€Ution  to  fulfil  the  orders 
or  execute  the  purposes  of  bis  command- 
er; a  general  or  minister  of  state  <ie- 
spatcJua  the  concerns  of  planning,  direct- 
ing, and  instructing.  Hence  it  is  we  speak 
only  of  expedUifig  a  thing;  but  we  may 
speak  of  aespatehing  a  person  as  well  as 
a  thing. 

The  coachman  was  ordered  to  drive,  and  they 
harried  with  the  utmost  eaopedition  to  Hj'de 
Park  Corner.  Johnson. 

And  as,  in  races,  it  is  not  the  large  stride,  or 
high  lift,  that  makes  the  speed ;  so,  in  bosinesa, 
the  keeping  close  to  the  matter,  and  not  taking 
of  it  too  much  at  once,  procureth  despateh. 

Bacoh. 
TO  HASTEN,  HURRY. 

HASTEN,  V.  To  hasten.  HURRY,  in 
French  harier^  probably  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  charrer  or  harrer^  to  be  inflamed, 
or  be  in  a  hurry. 

To  hasten  and  hurry  both  imply  to 
move  forward  with  quickness  in  any 
matter;  but  the  former  may  proceed 
with  some  design  and  good  order,  but 
the  latter  always  supposes  perturbation 
and  irregularity.  We  hasten  in  the  com- 
munication of  good  news,  when  we  make 
efforts  to  convey  it  in  the  shortest  time 
possible ;  we  hurry  to  get  to  an  end,  when 
we  impatiently  and  inconsiderately  press 
forward  without  making  choice  of  our 
means.  To  hasten  is  opposed  to  delay, 
or  a  dilatory  mode  of  proceeding;  it  is 
frequently  indispensable  to  Jutsten  in  the 
affairs  of  human  life:  to  hurry  is  op- 
posed to  deliberate  and  cautious  proceed- 
ing: it  must  always  be  prejudicial  and 
unwise  to  hurry ;  men  may  hasten;  chiU 
dren  hurry. 

Homer,  to  preserve  tlie  unity  of  action,  hastens 
into  the  midst  of  things,  as  Horace  has  observed. 

Adduoh. 
Now  *tis  naught 
But  restless  hurry  through  the  busy  air. 
Beat  by  unnumber'd  wings.  Thomson. 

A9  epithets,  hasty  and  hurried  are  both 
employed  in  the  bad  sense ;  but  hasty  im- 
plies merely  an  overquickness  of  motion 
which  outstrips  consideration;  hurried 
implies  a  disorderly  motion  which  springs 
from  a  distempered  state  of  mind.  Irri- 
table people  use  Jtasty  expressions ;  they 
speak  before  they  think :  deranged  peo. 
pie  walk  with  hurried  steps;  they  fol< 
low  the  blind  impulse  of  undirected  feo^ 
ing. 
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If  joo  find  yon  hare  a  hastiness  of  temper, 
which  nngnardedly  breiiks  out  into  Indiscreet  sal- 
lies, watch  it  narrowly.  CurmnKLD. 

The  mind  is  hurried  out  of  itself  by  a  crowd 
of  gzeat  and  conAised  images.  Bueke. 

TO  HATE,  DETEST. 

The  alliance  between  these  terms  in 
signification  is  sufficiently  illustrated  in 
uhe  articles  referred  to.  Their  difference 
consists  more  in  sense  than  application. 
To  HATE  (v.  AfUipathy)  is  a  personal 
feeling  directed  toward  the  object  inde- 
pendently of  its  qualities;  to  DETEST 
(v.  To  abhor)  is  a  feeling  independent 
of  the  persod,  and  altogether  dependent 
upon  the  nature  of  the  thing.  What  one 
hcUeSj  one  hates  commonly  on  one's  own 
account ;  what  one  detests^  one  detests  on 
account  of  the  object:  hence  it  is  that 
one  hateSj  but  not  detestSy  the  person  who 
has  done  an  injury  to  one's  self;  and 
that  one  detests^  rather  than  hates,  the  per- 
son who  has  done  injuries  to  others.  Jo- 
seph's brethen  hated  him  because  he  was 
more  beloved  than  they ;  we  detest  a  trai- 
tor to  his  country  because  of  the  enormi- 
ty of  his  offence. 

Spleen  to  mankind  his  envious  heart  possess*d, 
And  much  he  hated  all,  but  most  the  best. 

Pope. 
Who  dares  think  one  thing,  and  another  tell, 
My  heart  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  hell.  Pope. 

In  this  connection,  to  hate  is  always  a 
bad  passion :  to  detest  always  laudable ; 
but,  when  both  are  applied  to  inani- 
mate objects,  to  ^tate  is  bad  or  good  ac- 
cording to  circumstances;  to  detest  al- 
ways retains  its  good  meaning.  When 
men  hate  things  because  they  interfere 
with  their  indulgences,  as  the  wicked  hate 
the  light,  it  is  a  bad  pei*8onal  feeUng,  as 
in  the  former  cane  ;  but,  when  good  men 
are  said  to  hate  that  which  is  bad,  it  is  a 
laudable  feeling,  justified  by  the  nature 
of  the  object.  As  this  feeling  is,  how- 
aver,  so  closely  allied  to  defesty  it  is  neces- 
sary further  to  observe  that  hate,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly  applied,  seeks  the  in- 
jury or  destruction  of  the  object :  but  de- 
test is  confined  simply  to  the  shunning 
of  the  object,  or  thinking  of  it  with  very 
great  pain.  God  hates  sin,  and  on  that 
account  punishes  sinners ;  conscientious 
men  detest  all  fraud,  and  therefore  cau- 
tiously avoid  being  concerned  in  it. 


Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  I  hate  ye. 

Sbaxspbabs. 

I  must  be  pardoned  for  this  short  tribute  to 

the  memory  of  a  man  who,  while  living,  would 

as  much  detest  to  receive  anything  that  wore 

the  appearance  of  flattery  as  I  should  be  to  offer 

it  GOLDSMRH. 

HATEFUL,  ODIOUS. 

HATEFUL  signifies  literally  full  of 
that  which  is  apt  to  excite  hatred.  GDI 
OUS,  from  the  Latin  odi^  to  hatey  has  the 
same  sense  originally. 

These  epithets  are  employed  in  regard 
to  such  objects  as  produce  strong  aver- 
sion in  the  mind ;  but  when  employed, 
as  they  commonly  are,  upon  familiar 
subjects,  they  indicate  an  unbecoming 
vehemence  in  the  speaker.  Hateful  is 
properly  applied  to  whatever  violates 
general  principles  of  morality ;  lying  and 
swearing  are  hateful  vices :  odi&m  is  more 
commonly  applied  to  such  things  as  af- 
fect the  interests  of  others,  and  bring 
odium  upon  the  individual;  a  tax  that 
bears  particularly  hard  and  unequally  is 
termed  odixmSy  or  a  measure  of  govern- 
ment that  is  oppressive  is  denominated 
odwus. 

Let  me  be  deemed  the  hateful  cause  of  all. 
And  suffer,  rather  than  my  people  fall.       Pops. 

Oh !  restless  fate  of  pride, 
That  strives  to  learn  what  Heav'n  resolved  to 

hide: 
Vain  is  the  search,  presumptuous  and  abhorr'd, 
Anxious  to  thee,  and  odious  to  thy  lord.    Pope. 

HATRED,  ENMITY,  ILL-WILL,  RANCOR. 

Thkse  terms  agree  in  this  particular, 
that  those  who  are  under  the  influence 
of  such  feelings  derive  a  pleasure  from 
the  misfortune  of  others ;  but  HATRED 
(v.  Aversion)  expresses  more  than  EN- 
MITY (/'.  Eneiny\  and  this  more  than 
ILIi-WILL,  which  signifies  either  an  evil 
will  or  a  willing  of  evil.  Hatred  is  not 
contented  with  merely  wishing  ill  to  oth- 
era,  but  derives  its  whole  happiness  from 
their  misery  or  destruction ;  efwtiti/y  on 
the  contrary,  is  limited  in  its  operations  to 
particular  circumstances :  hatred,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  frequently  confined  to  the 
feeling  of  the  individual ;  but  enniity  con- 
sists as  much  in  the  action  as  the  feel- 
ing. He  who  is  possessed  with  haired  is 
happy  when  the  object  of  his  passion  is 
miserable,  and  is  miserable  when  he  is 
happy;  but  the  hater  is  not  always  in^ 
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itmmental  in  causing  his  miiery  or  de- 
stroying his  happiness:  he  who  is  in- 
flamed with  mmtty  is  more  active  in  dis- 
tnrbing  the  peace  of  his  tmtmff  ;  bat  of- 
tener  displays  his  temper  in  trifling  than 
in  important  matters.  JU-wiUj  as  the 
word  denotes,  lies  only  in  the  mind,  and 
is  so  indefinite  in  its  signification  that 
it  admits  of  every  oonceivable  degree. 
When  the  will  is  evilly  directed  toward 
another  in  ever  so  small  a  degree  it  con- 
stitutes  iU'wUl,  RANOOR  is  in  Latin 
rancor  J  from  rtmaeo,  to  grow  stale,  signi- 
fying staleness,  a  species  of  bitter,  deep- 
rooted  mmtty. 

PhfBBfcrUn  Dido  roles  the  growing  state. 

Who  fled  tram  Tyre  to  shun  her  l^rotber's  hats. 

That  tpeoe  the  evil  one  abetrecfeed  stood 
From  his  own  evil,  and  for  the  time  remain*d 
Stupidly  good,  of  enmUff  disarm'd.         Milton. 
For  your  senrants,  neither  use  them  so  ISunil- 
iarly  as  to  lose  vour  reverence  at  their  hands, 
nor  so  disdainftilly  as  to  purchase  yourself  their 

iU-toUl,  WUfTWOKIH. 

Oh  lasting  rancor  t  oh  Insatiate  hate^ 
To  Phry^'s  monarch,  and  the  Phrygian  state. 

Pops. 

HAUGHTIXEBS,  DIBDAIX,  ARROGANCE. 

HAUGHTINESS  denotes  the  abstract 
quality  of  haughty^  which,  contracted 
from  highrhearty^  in  Dutch  and  low  Ger- 
man hoogharty^  signifies  literally  high- 
spirited.  DISDAIN,*.  7b (wi/ewm.  AR- 
ROGANCE, V,  Arrogance, 

ffaughtineta  is  founded  on  the  high 
opinion  we  entertain  of  ourselves;  du- 
dairiy  on  the  low  opinion  we  have  of  oth- 
ers ;  arrogance  is  the  result  of  both,  but 
if  anything,  more  of  the  former  than  the 
latter.  Mughlinees  and  dwkan  are  prop- 
erly sentiments  of  the  mind,  and  arro- 
gance a  mode  of  acting  resulting  from  a 
state  of  mind:  there  may  therefore  be 
havghtinen  and  diedain  which  have  not 
betrayed  themselves  by  any  visible  ac- 
tion; but  arrogance  is  always  accompa- 
nied with  its  corresponding  action:  the 
haughty  man  is  known  by  the  air  of  bu- 
periority  which  he  assumes ;  the  disdain' 
/u/man  by  the  oontempt  which  he  shows 
to  others ;  the  arrogant  man  by  his  lofty 
pretensions.  HaughUnen  and  arrogance 
are  both  vicious;  they  are  built  upon  a 
false  idea  of  ourselves ;  but  diedain  may 
be  justifiable  when  provoked  by  what  is 


infamous :  a  lady  must  treat  with  <fisdatii 
the  person  who  insults  her  honor. 

The  same  hauoMintee  that  prompti  the  ad 
of  injustice  will  more  strongly  mctte  its  Jnstill. 
cation.  Joamoir. 

Didst  thou  not  think  such  vengeance  must  await 
The  wretch  that,  with  his  crimes  all  iTeeh  about 

him, 
Rushes,  irreverent,  unprepar'd,  uncalPd, 
Into  his  Mailer's  presence,  throwing  back 
With  insolent  dUAain  his  choicest  gift  ? 

PoKiaua 

Turbulent,  diaoontented  men  of  quality,  in  pro- 
portion es  they  are  puffed  up  with  personal 
pride  and  arrogance^  genenUly  despise  their 
own  order.  Bomaa. 

HAUGHTT,  HIGH,  mGH-lCIKDED. 

HAUGHTY  (v.  Haughiine»)hXid.  HIGH, 
derived  from  the  same  source  as  haugh- 
ty^ characterise  both  the  external  behav- 
ior  and  the  internal  sentiment;  HIGH- 
MINDED  marks  the  sentiment  only,  or 
the  state  of  the  mind.  With  regard  to 
the  outward  behavior,  haughty  is  a  strong- 
er term  than  high  ;  a  haughty  carriage  be- 
speaks not  only  a  high  opinion  of  one*s 
self,  but  a  strong  mixture  of  oontempt 
for  others :  a  hi^  carriage  denotes  sim- 
ply a  high  opinion  of  one's  self :  haughti- 
neas  is  therefore  always  offensive,  as  it 
is  burdensome  to  others ;  but  height  may 
sometimes  be  laudable,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
justice  to  one*s  self :  one  can  never  give 
a  command  in  a  haughty  tone  without 
making  others  feel  thdr  inferiority  in  a 
painful  desree;  we  may  sometimes  as- 
sume a  A^A  tone  in  order  to  shelter  our- 
selves from  insult. 

He  deserved  and  earned  dislike  bf  his  haughig 
deportment  Bbsbr. 

Master  Endymion  Porter  brought  lately  my 
Lord  of  Bristol  a  despatch  flrom  EngUmd  of  a 
Mffh  nature,  wherein  this  earl  is  commanded  to 
represent  unto  this  king  how  much  his  Ifi^esty 
of  Great  Britain  hath  labored  to  merit  well  of  the 
crown.  HowxLL. 

With  regard  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
mind,  havghty^  whether  it  shows  itself 
in  the  outward  behavior,  or  rests  in  the 
mind,  is  always  bad ;  height  as  an  habit- 
ual temper,  and  still  more  high-minded- 
neaSj  which  more  strongly  marks  the  per- 
sonal quality,  are  expressly  inconsistent 
with  Christian  humilitv ;  but  a  man  may 
with  reason  be  too  hign  or  too  highrmind. 
ed  to  condescend  to  a  mean  action. 
Let  gifts  be  to  the  mighty  queen  deslgn'd. 
And  mollify  with  prayeca  hkt:  haughijf  mind. 

OaTOBK 
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MHio  knows  whettier  lodignatioa  matr  not  suc- 
ceed to  terror,  and  th«  rsTiTal  of  a  Mffh  senti- 
ment, spurning  away  the  ilhision  of  safety  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  glory,  may.  not  drive  us 
to  a  generous  despair.  Bubkb. 

The  wise  will  determine  firom  the  gravity  of  the 
ease:  the  irritable,  fkrom  sensibility  to  oppression ; 
tha  M^AfnifMrstf ,  from  disdain  and  indignation 
at  abusive  power  in  unworthy  hands.      Bueex. 

TO  HAVE,  POSSESS. 

HAVE,  in  Danish  haver,  Swedish  haf- 
nmy  Sftxon,  etc^  fuiebben,  Liatin  habeo, 
oomes  from  the  Hebrew  cmA,  the  hol- 
low of  the  hand,  t.  e.,  being  m  the  hand, 
which  is  literally  faaTing.  POSSESS,  in 
Latin  pottenua,  participle  of  pomdeo, 
compounded  of  po§  or  poHs  and  ««2k>, 
signifies  to  have  the  power  of  resting 
apoD  or  keeping. 

Have  is  the  general,  poneu  is  the  par- 
ticular term :  Save  designates  no  circum- 
stance of  the  action ;  ponen  expresses  a 
particular  species  of  having.  To  have 
is  sometimes  to  have  in  one's  hand  or 
within  one's  reach;  but  tojMMtest  is  to 
have  as  one's  own :  a  clerk  haa  the  money 
which  he  has  fetched  for  his  employer ; 
the  latter  poeeeua  the  money,  which  he 
hu  the  power  of  turning  to  his  use.  To 
AoM  is  sometimes  to  have  the  right  to,  to 
belong;  tojDoneM  is  to  have  by  one  and 
at  one's  command:  a  debtor  ha»  the 
property  which  he  has  surrendered  to 
his  creditor;  but  he  cannot  be  said  to 

C88t  it,  because  he  ha»  it  not  within 
reach  and  at  his  disposal:  we  are 
not  necessarily  masters  of  that  which  we 
have;  although  we  always  are  of  that 
which  we  poneu:  to  have  is  sometimes 
only  temporary ;  to  ponen  is  mostly  per- 
manent: we  have  money  which  we  are 
perpetually  disposing  of:  we  jDoness  lands 
which  we  keep  for  a  permanency :  a  per- 
son ha»  the  good  graces  of  those  whom 
he  pleases;  he  poneseee  the  confidence 
of  those  who  put  everything  in  his 
power. 

That  I  spent,  that  I  had  ; 
That  I  gave,  that  I  Aove; 
That  I  left,  that  I  lost. 

Epitaph  on  a  Chautabls  Mak. 
The  various  objects  that  compose  the  world 
were  by  nature  formed  to  delight  our  tenses ; 
and  as  it  is  this  alone  that  makes  them  desira- 
ble to  an  nncormpted  taste,  a  man  may  be  said 
naturally  to  possess  them  when  he  poeeeeaeth 
those  en^oTnients  which  they  are  fitted  by  nat- 
are  t»  yisM.  Bkbsxut. 


TO  HAZARD,  SISKy  VBirrUBB. 

All  these  terms  denote  actions  perf  omk 
ed  under  an  uncertainty  of  the  event :  but 
HAZARD  (v.  Chance)  bespeaks  a  want 
of  design  and  dioice  on  the  part  of  the 
agent;  to  RISK  (v.  Da/nger)  implies  a 
choice  of  alternatives;  to  VENTURE, 
which  is  the  same  as  adventure  (v.  £vent\ 
signifies  a  calcuhition  and  balance  of  prob- 
abilities :  one  hazards  and  risks  under  the 
fear  of  an  evil ;  one  ventures  with  the  hope 
of  a  good.  He  who  hazards  an  opinion  oi 
an  assertion  does  it  from  presumptuouc 
feelings  and  upon  slight  grounds ;  chances 
are  rather  against  him  than  for  him  that 
it  may  prove  erroneous :  he  who  risks  i 
battle  does  it  often  from  necessity;  he 
chooses  the  least  of  two  evils ;  although 
the  event  is  dubious,  yet  he  fears  less 
from  a  failure  than  from  inaction:  he 
who  ventures  on  a  mercantile  speculation 
does  it  from  a  love  of  gain;  he  flatters 
himself  with  a  favorable  event,  and  ac- 
quires boldness  from  the  prospect  There 
are  but  very  few  circumstances  to  justi- 
fy us  in  hamrdinff ;  there  may  be  sever- 
al occasions  which  render  it  necessary  to 
risky  and  very  many  cases  in  which  it 
may  be  advantageous  to  venture. 

They  list  with  women  each  d^en*rate  name 
Who  dares  not  ha»ard  life  for  future  fame. 

DBTnBK. 

If  the  adventurer  risks  honor,  he  risks  more 
than  the  knight.  Hawk 


Socrates,  in  his  discourse  before  his  death,  says 
he  did  not  know  whether  his  soul  would  remsin 
after  death,  but  he  thought  so,  and  had  such  hopes 
of  it  that  he  was  very  willing  to  venture  his  life 
upon  these  hopes.  TnxoisoN. 

HEALTHY,  WHOLESOME,  SALUBRIOUS;, 
SALUTARY. 

HEALTHY  signifies  not  only  having 
A«aM,  but  also  causing  AeoAA.  WHOLE- 
SOME,  like  the  German  hmlsamy  signifies 
making  whole,  keeping  whole  or  sound. 
SALUBRIOUS  and  SALUTARY,  from 
the  Latin  solus,  safety  or  health,  signify 
likewise  contributive  to  health  or  good  in 
general. 

These  epithets  are  all  applicable  to  such 
objects  as  have  a  kindly  influence  on  the 
bodily  constitution :  healthy  is  the  most 
general  and  indefinite ;  it  is  applied  to  ex- 
ercise, to  air,  situation,  climate,  and  most 
other  things  but  food,  for  which  vMt 
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iome  is  commonly  substituted :  the  life  of 
&  farmer  is  reckoned  the  most  hBolthy ; 
and  the  simplest  diet  is  the  most  whole- 
9ome.  Healthy  and  wholesome  are  rather 
negative  in  their  sense;  talubriotts  and 
salutary  are  positive :  that  is  healthy  and 
whoUscme  which  does  no  injury  to  the 
health;  that  is  salubriotu  which  serves  to 
improve  the  health ;  and  that  is  salutary 
which  serves  to  remove  a  disorder:  cli- 
mates are  healthy  or  unhealthy^  according 
to  the  constitution  of  the  person ;  water 
is  a  wholesome  beverage  for  those  who  are 
not  dropsical ;  bread  is  a  wholesome  diet 
for  man ;  the  air  and  climate  of  southern 
France  has  been  long  famed  for  its  sa- 
lubriiyy  and  has  induced  many  invalids 
to  repair  thither  for  the  benefit  of  their 
health  ;  the  effects  have  not  been  equally 
salutary  in  all  cases. 

You  are  relaxing  yourself  with  ttie  healthy  and 
manly  exercise  of  the  field.  Sim  W.  JoMn. 

Here  laid  his  scrip  with  tohoUsome  viands  flU'd ; 
There,  listening  every  noise,  his  watchful  dog. 

Tbokson. 

If  that  fountain  be  once  poisoned,  yon  can  nev- 
er expect  that  siUubrUnts  streams  will  flow  from 
it.  Blair 

Wholesome  and  sahUary  have  likewise  an 
extended  and  moral  application ;  heaUhy 
and  salubrious  are  employed  only  in  the 
proper  sense:  toAo/esom^  in  this  case  seems 
to  convey  the  idea  of  making  whole  again 
what  has  been  unsound ;  but  salutary  re- 
tains the  idea  of  improving  the  condition 
of  those  who  stand  in  need  of  improve- 
ment :  correction  is  wholesome  which  serves 
the  purpose  of  amendment  without  doing 
any  injury  to  the  body ;  instruction  or  ad- 
monition is  salutary  when  it  serves  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  good  principles, 
and  awakening  a  sense  of  guilt  or  impro- 
priety :  laws  and  piinishments  are  w/iole- 
some  to  the  body  politic,  as  diet  is  to  the 
physical  body;  restrictions  are  salutary 
in  checking  irregularities. 

False  decorations,  fucuscs,  and  pigments,  de- 
serve the  imperfections  that  constantly  attend 
:hero,  being  neither  commodious  in  application, 
lor  wholesome  in  their  use.  Baoon. 

A  sense  of  the  Divine  presence  exerts  this  sal- 
utary influence  of  promoting;  temperance  and  re- 
straining the  disorders  incident  to  a  prosperous 
state.  BLAia. 

TO  HEAP,  PILE,  ACCUMULATE,  AMASS. 

To  HEAP  signifies  to  form  into  a  li£ap. 
To  PILE  &•  to  form  into  apt/«,  which,  be- 


ing a  variation  of  pole,  signifies  a  high* 
raised  hmp.  To  ACCUMULATE,  fiom 
the  Latin  eumvlusy  a  heap^  signifies  to  put 
heap  upon  heap.  To  AMA^  is  literally 
to  form  into  a  man. 

To  heap  is  an  indefinite  action ;  it  may 
be  performed  with  or  without  order:  to 
pUe  is  a  definite  action  done  with  design 
and  order ;  thus  we  heap  stones,  or  piU 
wood :  to  heap  may  be  to  make  into  Urge 
or  small  heaps:  Ui pile  is  always  to  make 
something  considerable  in  height:  chil- 
dren may  heap  sticks  together ;  men  piU 
loads  of  wood  together. 

Within  the  circles  arms  and  tripods  lie, 
Ingots  of  gold  and  silver  heaped  on  high. 

DaTDnr. 
This  would  I  celebrate  with  annual  games, 
With  gifts  on  altars  piVdy  and  holy  flames. 

DaTDBX. 

To  pile  is  used  always,  to  heap  mostly 
in  the  physical,  accumulate  and  amass  in 
the  physical  or  moral  acceptation.  To  ac- 
cumulate is  properly  to  bring  or  add  heep 
to  heap,  which  is  a  gradual  and  unfinished 
act ;  to  amass  is  to  form  into  a  mass,  which 
is  a  single  complete  act :  a  man  may  oo 
cumulate  guineas  or  anythiifjg  else  in  small 
quantities,  but  he  properly  amasses  wealth, 
and  in  a  figurative  sense  he  amasses  knowl. 
edge.  To  accum^date  and  to  ama^s  are  not  . 
always  the  acts  of  conscious  agents :  things 
may  accumulcUe  or  amass;  water  or  snow 
accumulates  by  the  continual  aocessioD  of 
fresh  quantities ;  ice  amasses  in  rivers  un- 
til they  are  frozen  over:  so  in  the  moral 
acceptation,  evils,  abuses,  and  the  like,ae^ 
cumulate:  corruption  amasses. 

These  odes  are  marked  by  glittering  accumU' 
laUons  of  ungraceful  oniaments.         Johksoh. 

Misers  are  generally  characterised  as  men  with- 
out honor  or  without  humanity,  who  live  only  to 
accumtUate,  Gou>siirrH. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon,  by  an  extraordinary  force 
of  nature,  compass  of  thought,  and  indefatiga- 
ble study,  has  amassed  to  himself  such  storea 
of  knowledge  as  we  cannot  look  upon  withoiU 
amazement.  Huoan. 

TO  HEAR,  HEARKEN,  OVERHEAR. 

To  HEAR  is  properly  the  act  of  the 
ear;  it  is  sometimes  totally  abstracted 
from  the  mind,  when  we  hear  and  do  not 
understand :  to  HEARKEN  is  an  act  of 
the  ear  and  the  mind  in  conjunction ;  it 
Implies  an  effort  to  /«mr,  a  tendency  of 
the  ear :  to  OV  ERHE AR  is  to  luar  ckn. 
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iestinely,  or  unknown  to  the  person  who 
is  heard,  whether  designedly  or  not  We 
huar  sounds :  we  hearken  for  the  sense ; 
we  overhear  the  words :  a  quick  ear  hears 
the  smallest  sound ;  a  willing  mind  heark- 
mu  to  what  is  said;  a  prying  curiosity 
leads  to  overhearing. 

I  look'd,  I  listen*d,  dreadfkil  sounds  I  A«ar, 
\Dd  the  dire  forms  of  hostile  gods  appear. 

DftTDBN. 

Bat  aged  Nereos  heartens  to  his  love. 

DmTDEN. 

Ifhefidlofthat, 
He  will  have  other  means  to  cat  yon  off; 
I  overheard  him  and  his  practices. 

Sbakspkakk. 

H1SARTY,  WARM,  SINCKRE,  CORDIAL. 

HEARTY,  t.  e.,  having  the  heart  in  a 
thing,  and  WARM  {v.  Mre)  express  a 
stronger  feeling  than  SINCERE  (v.  Can- 
did) ;  CORDIAL,  from  cor^  the  heart,  i .  e.^ 
according  to  the  heart,  is  a  mixture  of  the 
warm  and  siticere.  There  are  cases  in 
which  it  may  be  peculiarly  proper  to  be 
hearty^  as  when  we  are  supporting  the 
cause  of  religion  and  virtue;  there  are 
other  cases  in  which  it  is  peculiarly  proper 
to  be  trarm,  as  when  our  affections  ought 
to  be  roused  in  favor  of  our  friends ;  in  all 
cases  we  ought  to  be  sincere^  when  we  ex- 
press either  a  sentiment  or  a  feeling ;  it 
is  peculiarly  happy  to  be  on  terms  ot  cor- 
dial regard  with  those  who  stand  in  any 
close  relation  to  us.  The  man  himself 
should  be  hearty;  his  heart  should  be 
vfarm;  professions  should  be  sincere;  a 
reception  cordial. 

Yet  should  some  neighbor  feel  a  pain 
Just  in  the  part  where  I  complain. 
How  many  a  message  would  he  send  I 
What  hearty  prayers  that  I  should  mend ! 

Swift. 
Youth  is  the  season  of  loarm  and  generous 
emotions.  Blaik. 

We  meet  at  last  In  one  sincere  desire ; 
His  wish  and  mine  both  prompt  me  to  retire. 

COWFEI. 

With  a  gratitude  the  most  cordial,  a  good 

man  looks  up  to  that  Almighty  Benefactor  who 

aims  at  no  end  but  the  happiness  of  those  whom 

be  blesses.  Blair. 

TO   HEAVE,  SWELL. 

HEAVE  is  used  either  trauvsitively  or 
mtransitively,  as  a  reflective  or  a  neuter 
verb ;  SWELL  is  used  only  as  a  neuter 
verb.  Heave  implies  raising,  and  swell 
implies  distension :  they  differ  therefore 
very  widely  in  sense,  but  they  sometimes 


agree  in  application.  The  bosom  is  said 
both  to  heave  and  to  swell;  because  it  hap- 
pens that  the  bosom  swells  by  heaving; 
the  waves  are  likewise  said  to  heave  them- 
selves or  to  9welly  in  which  there  is  a  sim- 
ilar correspondence  between  the  actions : 
otherwise  most  things  which  neave  do  not 
9well^  and  those  which  swell  do  not  heave. 

He  heaves  for  breath,  he  staggers  to  and  fkt>, 
And  clouds  of  issuing  smoke  bis  nostrils  loudly 
blow.  Drtdkn. 

Meantime  the  mountain  billows,  to  the  clouds 
In  dreadful  tumult  swelfJ  surge  above  surge. 

THOlUOlf. 
HEAVY,  DULL,  DROWSY. 

HEAVY  is  allied  to  both  DULL  and 
DROWSY,  but  the  Utter  have  no  close 
connection  with  each  other. 

Heavy  and  dull  are  employed  as  epi- 
tbets  both  for  persons  and  things ;  heavy 
characterizes  the  corporeal  state  of  a  per- 
son ;  didl  qualifies  the  spirits  or  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  subject.  A  person 
has  a  heavy  look  whose  temperament 
seems  composed  of  grass  and  weighty 
materials  which  weigh  him  down  and  im- 
pede his  movements ;  he  has  a  dull  coun- 
tenance in  whom  the  ordinary  brightness 
and  vivacity  of  the  mind  is  wanting. 

Jfeavy  with  age,  Entellua  stands  h<s  ground, 
But  with  his  warping  body  wards  the  wound. 

Detdeh. 
O  thou  duU  god  I  Why  liest  Uiou  with  the  vile 
In  loathsome  beds :  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch 
A  watch-case  to  a  common  larum  bell  ? 

SHAKSPBA.RB. 

Heavy  and  drowsy  arc  both  employed 
in  the  sense  of  sleepy ;  but  the  former  is 
only  a  particular  state,  the  latter  partic- 
ular or  general ;  all  persons  may  be  oc- 
casionally heavy  or  drowsy;  some  are  ha- 
bitually drowsy  from  disease :  they  like- 
wise differ  in  degree,  the  latter  being 
much  the  greater  of  the  two ;  and  occa- 
sionally they  are  applied  to  such  things 
as  produce  sleepiness. 

And  drowsy  tlnklings  lull  the  distant  fold. 

Gray. 

HEAVY,  BURDENSOME,  WEIGHTY,  PON- 
DEROUS. 
HEAVY,  from  heave,  signifies  the  caus- 
ing to  heave,  or  requiring  to  be  lifted 
up  with  force ;  BURDENSOME  signifies 
having  a  burden;  WEIGHTY,  having  a 
weight;  and  PONDEROUS,  from  the  Ut- 
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in  wmdm^  a  weight,  has  the  same  origi- 
nal meanmg. 

Heavy  is  the  natural  property  of  some 
bodies ;  hurdetwmie  is  incidental  to  some. 
In  the  vulgar  sense,  things  are  termed 
hewy  which  are  found  dilficult  to  lift,  in 
diftinction  from  those  which  are  light  or 
easy  to  be  lifted;  but  those  things  are 
hurdenaome  which  are  too  troublesome  to 
be  carried  or  borne :  many  things,  there- 
fore, are  actually  heavy  that  are  never 
burderuome;  and  others  are  occasional- 
ly burderuome  that  are  never  heavy:  that 
which  is  heavy  is  so  whether  lifted  or 
not ;  but  that  which  is  hwrdmBome  must 
be  hurdemome  to  some  one  carrying  it : 
hard  substances  are  mostly  heavy;  but 
to  a  weak  person  the  softest  substance 
may  sometimes  be  burden»ome  if  he  is 
obliged  to  bear  it ;  things  are  heavy  ac- 
cording to  the  difficulty  with  which  they 
are  lifted ;  but  they  are  feeighty  accord- 
ing as  they  toeigh  other  things  down. 
The  heavy  is  therefore  indefinite;  but 
the  teeighty  is  definite,  and  something 
positively  great:  what  is  heavy  to  one 
may  be  Ught  to  another ;  but  that  which 
is  teeighty  exceeds  the  ordinary  weight  of 
other  things :  ponderoue  expresses  even 
more  than  toeighiy,  for  it  includes  also 
the  idea  of  bullc ;  the  ponderow,  there- 
fore, is  that  which  is  so  weighty  and  large 
that  it  cannot  easily  be  moved. 

Tbooffh  philosophy  teaches  that  no  element  Is 
heavy  in  its  own  place,  yet  experience  shows 
that  oat  of  its  own  place  it  proves  exceeding  frur- 
deneome.  South. 

The  sable  troops  along  the  narrow  tracks 
Scarce  bear  the  weii^ty  burden  on  their  backs. 

DlTDEK. 

The  diligence  of  an  idler  is  rapid  and  impetu- 
tos,  as  ponderoue  bodies  forced  into  velocity 
move  with  violence  proportionate  to  their  weight. 

JOHKSON. 

HEBD,  CARS,  ATTENTION. 

HEED  (v.  To  attend)  applies  to  matters 
of  importance  to  one^s  moral  conduct; 
CARE  (v.  Care^  solicitude)  to  matters  of 
minor  import :  a  man  is  required  to  take 
heed;  a  child  is  required  to  take  care; 
the  former  exercises  his  understanding 
in  taking  heed;  the  latter  exercises  his 
thoughts  and  his  senses  in  taking  care: 
the  former  looks  to  the  remote  and  prob- 
able consequences  of  his  actions,  and  en- 
d^i^vors  to  prevent  the  evil  that  may  hap 


pen;  the  latter  sees  principally  to  the 
thing  that  is  immediately  before  him. 
When  a  young  man  enters  the  world,  hi 
must  take  heed  lest  he  be  not  ensnared 
by  his  companions  into  vicious  practices ; 
in  a  slippery  path  we  must  take  care  that 
we  do  not  fall 

Next  yon,  my  servants,  h&ed  my  strict  com- 


Without  the  walls  a  min*d  temple  stands. 

Drtdb* 

I  believe  the  hlatos  should  be  avoided  with 

more  oare  in  poetry  than  in  oratory.         Pops 

Heed  has  moreover  the  sense  of  think 
ing  on  what  is  proposed  to  our  notice^ 
in  which  it  agrees  with  ATTENTION  (v. 
To  attend);  hence  we  speak  of  giving 
heed  and  paying  attention :  but  the  for. 
mer  is  applied  only  to  that  which  is  con- 
veyed  to  us  by  another,  in  the  shape  oi 
a  direction,  a  caution,  or  an  instruction ; 
but  the  latter  is  said  of  everything  which 
we  are  said  to  perform.  A  good  child 
gives  heed  to  his  parents  when  they  cau- 
tion him  against  any  dangerous  or  false 
step ;  he  pays  attention  to  the  lesson 
which  is  set  him  to  learn.  He  who  gives 
no  heed  to  the  counsels  of  others  is  made 
to  repent  his  folly  by  bitter  experience  ; 
he  who  fails  in  paying  attention  cannot 
learn. 

It  is  a  way  of  calling  a  man  a  ftwl,  when  no 
heed  Is  given  to  what  he  says.        L'Estiunob. 

He  perceived  nothing  but  -ilence,  and  signs  of 
attention  to  what  he  would  fhrther  say.  Baooh. 

TO  HEIGHTEN,  RAISE,  AGGRAVATE. 

To  HEIGHTEN  is  to  make  l^gher  {v. 
Haughty).  To  RAISE  is  to  cause  to  rite 
(v.  To  arise).  To  AGGRAVATE  (».  To 
aggravate)  is  to  make  heavy.  Heighten 
refers  more  to  the  result  of  the  action  of 
making  higher ;  raise  to  the  mode :  we 
heighten  a  house  by  raising  the  roof; 
where  raising  conveys  the  idea  of  setting 
up  aloft,  which  is  not  included  in  the 
word  heighten.  On  the  same  ground  a 
bead-dress  may  be  said  to  be  heightened 
which  is  made  higher  than  it  was  before ; 
and  a  chair  or  a  table  is  raised  that  la 
set  upon  something  else:  but  in  speak- 
ing of  a  wall,  we  may  say  that  it  is  either 
heightened  or  rcdsed,  because  the  open^ 
tion  and  result  must  in  both  cases  be  the 
same.  In  the  improper  sense  of  these 
terms  they  preseiTe  a  similar  distinction: 
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we  heiffhim  the  value  of  a  thing;  we 
route  its  price :  we  heiffhim  the  grandeur 
of  an  object ;  we  raise  a  family. 

Pnrtty  and  Tirtoe  heightei^  all  the  powers  of 

Blaib. 


I  would  have  our  conoeptloiu  raited  by  the 
dignity  of  thought  and  nxblimitj  of  ezpresaion« 
rather  than  by  a  train  of  robes  or  a  plame  of 
fathers. 


ffeiffhten  and  aggravate  hare  connec- 
tion with  each  other  only  in  application 
to  offences :  the  enormity  of  an  offence 
is  heiffhtened,  the  guilt  of  the  offender  is 
agffravated,  by  particular  circumstances. 
The  horrors  of  a  murder  are  heiffhiened 
by  being  committed  in  the  dead  of  the 
night ;  the  guilt  of  the  perpetrator  is  aff- 
gravatedhy  the  addition  of  ingratitude  to 
murder. 

The  oonnsels  of  pusillanimity  Tery  rarely  pat 
off,  while  they  are  alirays  sure  to  aggravate, 
the  erils  fh>m  which  they  would  fly.       Buua. 

HEINOUS,  FLAGRANT,  FLAGITIOUS, 
ATBOaOUS. 

HEINOUS,  m  French  hairuvx,  Greek 
atvoc  or  ^civoc,  terrible.  FLAGRANT, 
in  lAim  flagranM,  burning,  is  a  figuratiye 
expression  denoting  excessive  and  violent 
in  its  nature.  FLAGITIOUS,  in  Latin 
JlagitioKUM^  from  Jlagitivm^  signifies  pe- 
culiarly infamous.  ATROCIOUS,  in  Lat- 
in  atrozy  cruel,  from  aier^  black,  signifies 
exceedingly  black  in  guilt 

These  epithets,  which  are  applied  to 
crimes,  seem  to  rise  in  degree.  A  crime 
is  hehume  which  seriously  offends  against 
the  laws  of  men ;  a  sin  is  heinous  which 
seriously  offends  against  the  will  of  God ; 
an  offence  xsJUtgramt  which  is  in  direct 
defiance  of  established  opinions  and  prac- 
tice :  it  is  fiagUious  if  a  gross  violation 
of  the  moral  law,  or  coupled  with  any 
grossness :  a  crime  is  atrocious  which  is 
attended  with  any  aggravating  dream- 
stances.  Lying  is  a  heinous  sin ;  gaming 
and  drunkenness  are  flagrant  breaches 
of  the  Divine  law ;  the  murder  of  a  whole 
family  is  in  the  fullest  sense  atrocious. 

There  are  many  authors  who  have  shown 
therein  the  malignity  of  a  He  consists,  and  set 
forth  in  proper  colors  the  keinoutnete  of  the 
"  Addisok. 


If  any  Jlagrant  deed  occur  to  smite  a  man's 
conscience,  on  this  he  cannot  avoid  resting  with 
•^iztoty  and  terror.  Blau. 


It  is  recorded  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  that  he  fo; 
a  long  time  concealed  the  consecration  of  him 
self  to  the  stricter  duties  of  religion,  lest  by  some 
/iagitiaus  action  he  should  bring  piety  into  dis- 
grace. JOHVSOH. 

The  wickedness  of  a  looae  or  probne  author 
is  more  atrocious  than  that  of  the  giddy  liber- 
tine. 


TO  HELP,  ASSIST,  AID,  SUOCOB,  RB- 
LIEVB. 

HELP,  in  Saxon  hdpan^  German  hel/enf 
Teutonic  heil/en^  from  heU^  whole,  is  con- 
nected  with  the  Greek  oX/Soc,  happy,  and 
o^tXXu,  to  do  good  to.  ASSIST,  in  Lat- 
in oMtcfo,  or  ad  and  nsto,  signifies  to 
place  one's  self  by  another  so  as  to  give 
him  our  strength.  AID,  in  Latin  adjuuo, 
that  is,  the  intensive  syllable  ad  and  juvo^ 
signifies  to  profit  toward  a  specific  end. 
SUCCOR,  in  Latin  suceurro,  to  run  to  the 
help  of  any  one.  RELIEVE,  v.  To  000- 
viaie. 

The  idea  of  communicating  to  the  ad« 
vantage  of  another  in  case  of  need  ia 
common  to  all  these  terms,  ffeh  is  the 
generic  term;  the  rest  specific:  helpmAj 
be  substituted  for  the  others,  and  in 
many  cases  where  they  would  not  be  ap- 
plicable. The  first  three  are  employed 
either  to  produce  a  positive  good  or  to 
remove  an  evil;  the  two  latter  only  to 
remove  an  evil  We  heh  a  person  to 
prosecute  his  work,  or  A«$>  him  out  of  a 
difficulty ;  we  assist  in  order  to  forward 
a  scheme,  or  we  assist  a  person  in  the 
time  of  his  embarrassment;  we  edd  s 
good  cause,. or  we  aid  a  person  to  make 
his  escape;  we  succor  a  person  who  is 
in  danger ;  we  relieve  him  in  time  of  dis< 
tress.  To  help  and  assist  espect  person, 
al  service,  the  former  by  corporeal,  the 
latter  by  corporeal  or  mental  labor:  one 
servant  helps  another  by  taking  a  part  in 
his  employment;  one  author  assists  an- 
other in  the  composition  of  his  work. 
We  help  up  a  person*8  load;  we  assist 
him  to  rise  when  he  has  fallen :  we  speak 
of  a  helper  or  a  helpmate  in  mechanical 
employments,  of  an  assistant  to  a  profes- 
sional man. 

Their  strength  united  hest  may  help  to  hear. 

FOPB. 

TIs  the  first  sanction  nature  gave  to  man 
Each  other  to  assist  in  what  they  oan.  DmnuM. 

To  assist  and  aid  are  used  for  services 
directly  or  indirectly  performed ;  but  the 
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former  Is  said  only  of  individuals,  the 
latter  may  be  said  of  bodies  as  well  as 
individuals.  One  friend  amsts  another 
with  his  purse,  with  his  counsel,  his  in- 
terest, and  the  like :  one  per^^on  a«&  an- 
other in  carrying  on  a  scheme;  or  one 
king,  or  nation,  aiih  another  with  armies 
and  subsidies.  We  come  to  the  anftinf- 
ance  of  a  pei-son  when  he  has  met  with 
in  accident;  we  come  to  his  aid  when 
contending  again.st  numbers.  Assittaftre 
is  given,  aid  is  sent. 

She  no  sooner  >ielded  to  adnlterj,  but  she 
agreed  to  atsiat  in  the  murder  of  her  husband. 

Browne. 

Your  private  right  should  impious  power  invade, 
The  peers  of  Ithaca  would  rise  in  aid.       Pope. 

To  guccor  is  a  species  of  immediate 
amdance,  which  is  given  on  the  spur  of 
the  ocuasion;  the  good  Samaritan  went 
to  the  succor  of  the  man  who  had  fallen 
among  thieves;  so  in  like  manner  we 
may  stuxor  one  who  calls  us  by  his  cries; 
or  we  may  succor  the  poor  whom  we  find 
in  circumstances  of  distress. 

My  father 
Flying  for  suecor  to  his  servant  Banister, 
Being  distress'd.was  by  that  wretch  betray 'd. 

SUAKBPBARB. 

So  likewise  one  may  succor  a  nation. 

Patroclus  on  the  shore, 
Now  pale  uid  dead,  shall  succor  Greece  no  more. 

Pope. 

The  word  rdi^e  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  succor^  except  that  they  both 
express  the  removal  of  pain;  but  the 
latter  does  not  necessarily  imply  any 
mode  by  which  this  is  done,  and  there- 
fore excludes  the  idea  of  personal  inter- 
ference. To  ?ielp  is  commonly  an  act  of 
good-nature  or  discretion;  to  relieve  an 
act  of  humanity  or  generosity. 

I  called  out  my  whole  family  to  Kelp  at  saving 
9n  after-growth  of  hay.  Goldsmith. 

Compassion  prompts  us  to  relieve  the  wants 
Of  our  brethren.  Blai*. 

All  these  terms,  except  swxor^  may  be 
applied  to  things  as  well  as  persons ;  we 
may  walk  by  the  hdp  of  a  stick,  read 
with  the  mistance  of  glasses,  learn  a 
task  quickly  by  the  aid  of  a  good  mem- 
ory, and  obtain  reUef  from  medicine. 

A  man  reads  his  prayers  out  of  a  book,  as  a 
means  to  help  his  understanding  and  direct  his 
•xpreisions  Stii.umofi.est. 


Acquaintance  with  method  will  os&Ut  one  iii 
ranging  human  affairs.  Wattsl 

Wise,  weighty  counsels  aid  a  state  diatreas'd. 


An  unbeliever  feels  the  whole  preasore 
present  calamity,  without  being  reU^ved  bj 


ofa 
bytbe 

memory  of  anything  that  is  past,  or  tbe  proqaeet 
of  anything  that  is  to  come.  Addook. 

HERETIC,  SCHISMATIC,  SECTARIAN  OR 
SECTARY,  DISSENTER,  NON  -  CON- 
FORMIST. 

A  HERETIC  is  the  mainUiner  of  h^- 
eat/  {v.  Heterodox);  the  SCHISMATIC  is 
tlie  author  or  promoter  of  schism ;  the 
SECTARIAN  or  SECTARY  is  tbe  mem- 
ber of  a  sett;  the  DISSENTER  U  one 
who  dissents  from  an  established  r^lg- 
ion;  and  the  NON  -  CONFORMIST  one 
who  does  not  conform  to  an  establiah- 
ment  A  man  is  a  heretic  only  for  mat- 
ters  of  faith  and  doctrine,  but  he  is  a 
schismatic  in  matters  of  discipline  and 
practice.  The  hereticy  therefore,  is  not 
always  a  achtstnatic^  nor  the  sehismaiU  a 
Ihereiic.  Whoever  holds  the  doctrines 
that  are  common  to  the  Roman  Catholk: 
and  the  reformed  Churches  is  not  a  here- 
tic  in  the  Protestant  sense  of  the  word ; 
although  he  may  in  many  outward  for- 
malities be  a  schismatic.  Calvinists  are 
not  heretics,  but  many  among  them  are 
schismaiiat ;  on  the  oUier  band,  there  are 
many  members  of  the  establishment 
who  hold,  though  they  do  not  avow,  he- 
retical  notions. 

When  a  papist  uses  the  word  K^eUos,  be  gen- 
erally means  Protestants;  when  a  Protestant 
UJM5S  the  word,  he  generally  means  any  peraoa 
wilfully  and  contentionsly  obstinate  in  ftinda- 
mental  errors.  Watts. 

The  heroic  is  considered  as  such  with 
regard  to  the  Catholic  Church  or  the 
whole  body  of  Christians,  holding  the 
»ame  fundamental  principles;  but  the 
ftrhismaiie  and  sectarian  are  considered  as 
such  with  regard  to  particular  bodies 
of  Christians.  Sc^Usm,  from  the  Greek 
(rx^sw,  to  split,  denotes  an  action,  and 
the  schismatic  is  an  agent  who  splits  for 
himself  in  his  own  individual  capacity: 
the  sectarian  does  not  expressly  pierform 
a  part,  he  merely  holds  a  relation ;  he 
does  not  divide  anything  himself,  but 
belongs  to  that  which  is  already  cut  or 
divided.  The  schismatic  therefore  Uk^ 
upon  liimself  the  whole  moral  response 
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bility  of  the  gehitm;  but  the  sectarian 
does  not  necessarily  take  an  active  part 
in  the  measures  of  his  sect;  whatever 
guilt  attaches  to  8chi»n  attaches  to  the 
tehismatic  ;  he  is  a  voluntary  agent,  act- 
ing from  an  erroneous  principle,  if  not 
an  unchristian  temper:  the  sectarian  is 
often  an  involuntary  agent;  he  follows 
that  to  which  he  has  been  incidentally 
attached.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  be 
a  seMsmoHc^  and  not  a  sectarian  ;  as  also 
to  be  a  sectarian^  and  not  a  schismatic. 
Those  professed  members  of  the  estab- 
lishment who  affect  the  title  of  evangel- 
ical, and  wish  to  palm  upon  the  Church 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine, and  to  ingraft  their  own  modes  and 
forms  into  its  discipline,  are  schismatics^ 
but  not  sectarians;  on  the  other  hand, 
those  who  by  birth  and  education  are  at- 
tached to  a  sect  are  sectarians,  but  not 
always  schismatics.  Consequently,  scJds- 
matie  is  a  term  of  much  greater  reproach 
than  sectarian. 

The  schismatic  and  sectarian  have  a 
reference  to  any  established  body  of 
Christians  of  any  country ;  but  dissenter 
is  a  term  applicable  only  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Great  Britain,  and  bearing  rela- 
tion only  to  the  established  Church  of 
England :  it  includes  not  only  those  who 
have  individually  and  personally  re- 
nounced the  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
but  those  who  are  in  a  state  of  dissent 
or  difference  from  it.  Dissenters  are  not 
necessarily  either  schismatics  or  sectarians^ 
for  British  Roman  Catholics  are  all  dis. 
senters,  although  they  are  the  reverse  of 
what  is  understood  by  schismatic  and  sec- 
tarian: it  is  equally  clear  that  all  scJiis- 
matics  and  sectarians  are  not  dissenters^ 
because  every  established  community  of 
Christians,  all  over  the  world,  have  had 
individuals,  or  smaller  bodies  of  individ- 
uals, setting  themselves  up  against  them : 
the  terra  dissenter  being  in  a  great  meas- 
ure technical,  it  may  be  applied  individ- 
ually or  generally  without  conveying  any 
idea  of  reproach ;  the  same  may  be  said 
of  non-conformist,  which  is  a  more  special 
term,  including  only  such  as  do  not  con- 
form to  some  established  or  national  re- 
ligion :  consequently,  all  members  of  the 
Romish  Church,  or  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land, are  excluded  from  the  number  of 
non- conformists;    while    on   the   other 


hand,  all  British -bom  subjects  no^  ad- 
hering to  these  two  forms,  and  at  the 
same  time  renouncing  the  established 
form  of  their  country,  are  of  this  num- 
ber, among  whom  may  be  reckoned 
Independents,  Presbyterians,  Baptists, 
Quakers,  Methodists,  and  all  other  such 
sects  as  have  been  formed  since  the  Ref« 
ormation. 

The  Sohism<Uics  disturb  the  iweet  peace  of 
oar  Church.  •  Uowsll. 

In  the  house  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  one  of  Groni< 
well's  officers,  Butler  observed  so  much  of  the 
character  of  the  Sectaries  that  he  is  said  to  hav» 
written  or  begun  his  poem  at  this  time. 

JoBMiOH. 

Of  the  Diss&nt&rs,  Swift  did  not  wish  to  in' 
fringe  the  toleration,  but  he  opposed  their  en- 
croachments. Johnson. 

Watts  is  at  least  one  of  the  few  poets  with 
whom  youth  and  ignorance  may  be  safely 
pleased ;  and  happy  will  that  reader  be  whose 
raind  is  disposed,  by  his  verses  or  his  prose,  to 
imitate  him  in  all  but  his  non-eonformity. 

Johnson. 

TO  HESITATE,  FALTER,  STAMMER, 
STUTTER. 

HESITATE,  V.  To  demur.  FALTER 
or  FAULTER  seems  to  signify  to  com- 
mit a  faidt  or  blunder,  or  it  may  be  a  fre- 
quentative of  to  fall,  signifying  to  stum- 
ble. STAMMER,  in  the  Teutonic  stam- 
mein,  comes  most  probably  from  the  He- 
brew satem,  to  obstruct.  STUTTER  is 
but  a  variation  of  stammer. 

A  defect  in  utterance  is  the  idea  which 
is  common  in  the  signification  of  all  these 
terms :  they  differ  either  as  to  the  cause 
or  the  mode  of  the  action.  With  regard 
to  the  cause,  a  hesitation  results  from  the 
state  of  the  raind,  and  an  interruption  in 
the  train  of  thoughts ;  falter  arises  from 
a  perturbed  state  of  feeling;  stammer 
and  stutter  arise  either  from  an  incident- 
al circumstance,  or  more  comraonly  from 
a  physical  defect  in  the  organs  of  utter- 
ance. A  person  who  is  not  in  the  habit 
of  public  speaking,  or  of  collecting  his 
thoughts  into  a  set  form,  will  be  apt  to 
hesitate  even  in  familiar  conversation ;  he 
who  first  addresses  a  public  assembly  will 
be  apt  to  falter.  Children  who  first  be- 
gin to  read  will  stammer  at  hard  words : 
and  one  who  has  an  impediment  in  his 
speech  will  stutter  when  he  attempts  to 
speak  in  a  hurry. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  or  degre« 
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of  the  action,  hftaitate  ezpresfles  lees  than 
faUgr;  ttammer  less  than  stutter.  The 
slightest  diiBcultj  in  uttering  words  con- 
stitutes a  hetitation  ;  a  pause  or  the  rep- 
etition of  a  word  may  be  termed  hedUU- 
mg:  but  to  fcdter  supposes  a  failure  in 
the  voice  as  well  as  the  lips  when  they 
refuse  to  do  their  office.  Stammering 
and  tbUtering  are  confined  principally  to 
the  useless  moving  of  the  mouth ;  he  who 
Oanimen  brings  f*rth  sounds,  but  not  the 
right  sounds,  without  trials  and  efforts ; 
he  who  ttutters  remains  for  some  time 
in  a  state  of  agitation  without  uttering  a 
sound. 

To  look  with  Bolldfcade  and  speak  with  heH- 
tation  is  attainable  at  will ;  but  the  show  of 
wisdom  Is  ridicaloas  when  there  is  nothing  to 
cause  doubt,  as  that  of  ralor,  when  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  feared.  Jobmsoiv. 

And  Tet  was  erery  fauUerinff  tongue  of  man. 

Almighty  Father  t  silent  in  thy  praise. 

Thy  works  themselves  would  raise  a  general 

Toice.  Thomsoh. 

Lagean  Juice 
Will  etamnCring  tongues  and  stagg'ring  feet 

produce.  I>aTDEM. 

HETBRODOXY,  HERESY. 

HETERODOXY,  from  the  Greek  ercpoc 
and  ^olriy  signifies  another  or  a  differ- 
ent doctrine.  HERESY,  from  the  Greek 
aiptffiQ,  a  choice,  signifies  an  opinion 
adopted  by  individual  choice. 

To  be  of  a  different  persuasion  is  het- 
erodoxy ;  to  have  a  faith  of  one's  own  is 
heresy;  the  heterodoxy  characterizes  the 
opinions  formed;  the  heresy  character- 
izes the  individual  forming  the  opinion : 
the  heterodoxy  exists  independently  and 
for  itself ;  the  heresy  sets  itself  up  against 
others.  As  all  division  supposes  error 
either  on  one  side  or  on  both,  the  words 
heterodoxy  and  heresy  are  applied  only  to 
human  opinions,  and  strictly  in  the  sense 
of  a  false  opinion,  formed  in  distinction 
from  that  which  is  better  founded ;  but 
the  former  respects  any  opinions,  impor- 
tant or  otherwise,  the  latter  refers  only 
to  matters  of  importance:  the  heresy  is 
therefore  a  fundamental  error.  There 
has  been  much  heterodoxy  in  the  Chris- 
tian world  at  all  times,  and  among  these 
have  been  heresies  denying  the  plainest 
and  most  serious  truths  which  have  been 
acknowledged  by  the  great  body  of  Chris- 
tians since  the  Apostles. 


AH  wrong  nodons  In  religion  are  ranked  ondei 
the  general  name  of  hetsrodUM,  Goiaimo. 

ffeterodeeties,  iUse  doctrlnea,  yea,  and  A«re- 
«<M,  waaj  be  propagated  by  prayer  as  weU  m 
preaching.  Bou.. 

HIDEOUS,  GHASTLY,  ORIM;  ORISLT. 

HIDEOUS  comes  probably  from  hide, 
signifying  fit  only  to  be  bidden  from  the 
view.  GHASTLY  signifies  like  a  ghost 
GRIM  is  in  German  grUnmy  fierce.  6RIS 
L Y,  from  grvtde^  signifies  grixded^  or  mot- 
ley colored. 

An  unseemly  exterior  is  characterized 
by  these  terms ;  but  the  hideous  respecte 
natural  objects,  and  the  ghastly  more 
properly  that  which  is  supernatural,  or 
what  resembles  it.  A  mask  with  mon- 
strous grinning  features  looks  kidsous  ;  a 
human  form  with  a  visage  of  death-like 
paleness  is  ghastly.  The  grim  is  appli- 
cable only  to  the  countenance;  dogs  or 
wild  beasts  may  look  very  grim:  grisly 
refers  to  the  whole  form,  but  particular- 
ly to  the  color;  as  blackness  or  darkness 
has  always  something  terrific  in  it,  a  ^ris- 
ly  figure  having  a  mqnstrous  assemblage 
of  dark  color,  is  particularly  calculated 
to  strike  terror.  BUdoous  is  applicable 
to  objects  of  hearing  also,  as  a  hideous 
roar;  but  the  rest  to  objects  of  sight 
only. 

From  the  broad  margin  to  the  centre  grew 
Shelves,  rocks,  and  whirlpools,  hideons  to  the 
▼iew.  FAi.ooicnL 

And  Death 
Grlnn'd  horribly  a  ghastly  smile.  Miltom. 

Even  hell's  grim  king  Alddes'  pow'r  oonfeas*d. 

Pora 
All  parts  resound  with  tumults,  pUlnts,  and  fears, 
And  grisly  death  in  sundry  shapes  appears. 

Pore. 
HIGH,  TALL,  LOFTY. 

HIGH,  in  German  hoeh^  comes  from 
the  Hebrew  agag^  to  be  high.  TALL,  in 
Welsh  tal^  from  the  Hebrew  talal^  to  ele- 
vate. LOFTY  is  doubtless  derived  frcm 
lift,  in  the  sense  of  Hfied  {v.  To  lift). 

High  is  the  term  in  most  general  use, 
which  seems  likewise  in  the  most  un- 
qualified manner  to  express  the  idea  of 
extension  upward,  which  is  common  to 
them  all.  Whatever  is  taU  and  lofty  is 
high^  but  everything  is  not  taU  or  tofy 
which  is  high  Tau  and  lofty  both  des- 
ignate a  more  than  ordinary  d^ee  of 
height;  but  taHl  is  peculiarly  applicabli 
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to  what  shoots  up  or  stands  tip  in  a  per- 
pendicular direction :  while  lofiy  is  said 
of  that  which  is  extended  in  breadth  as 
well  as  in  height;  that  which  is  lifted 
up  or  raised  by  an  accretion  of  matter 
or  an  expansion  in  the  air.  By  this  rule 
we  say  that  a  house  is  high^  a  chimney 
taUy  a  room  lofty.  With  the  high  is  as- 
sociated no  idea  of  what  is  striking;  but 
the  taU  is  coupled  with  the  aspiring,  or 
that  which  strives  to  out-top :  the  lofty 
is  always  coupled  with  the  grand,  and 
that  which  commands  admiration. 

High  at  tlieir  head  he  saw  the  chief  appear, 
And  bold  Merlon  to  excite  their  rear.         Pope. 
Proetrate  on  earth  their  beaateous  bodies  lay, 
Like  mountain  flfB.as  tuU  and  straight  as  they. 

Pore. 
E'en  now.O  king  I  'tis  giv'n  thee  to  destroy 
the  lofty  tow*r8  of  wld^-extended  Troy.    Popi. 

High  and  lofty  have  a  moral  accepta- 
tion, but  taU  is  taken  in  the  natural  sense 
only :  high  and  lofty  are  applied  to  per- 
sons or  what  is  personal,  with  the  same 
difference  in  degree  as  before:  a  lofty 
title  or  lofty  pretension  conveys  more 
than  a  high  title  or  a  high  pretension. 
Men  of  high  rank  should  have  high  ideas 
of  virtue  and  personal  dignity,  and  keep 
themselves  clear  from  everything  low 
and  mean :  a  lofty  ambition  often  soars 
too  high  to  serve  the  purpose  of  its  pos- 
sessor, whose  fall  is  the  greater  when  he 
finds  himself  compelled  to  descend. 

When  von  are  tried  In  scandal's  court, 

Stand  high  in  honor,  wealth,  or  wit, 

All  others  who  inferior  sit 

Conceive  themselves  In  conscience  bound 

To  Join  and  drag  you  to  the  ground.         Swift. 


Without  thee,  nothing  lofty  can  I  sing ; 
Come  then, and  with  thyself  thy  genius 


bring. 
Drtdsx. 


TO  HINDER,  PREVENT,  IMPEDE,  OB- 
STRUCT. 

HIKDER,  from  hind  or  behind^  signi- 
fies to  pull  or  cause  to  be  behind.  PRE- 
VENT, from  prce  and  veniOy  to  come  be- 
fore, signifies  to  hinder  by  coming  before, 
or  to  cross  another  by  the  anticipation 
of  bis  purpose.  IMPEDE,  from  in  and 
pedUy  signifies  to  come  between  a  person's 
feet  and  entangle  him  in  his  progress. 
OBSTRUCT,  from  ob  and  Uruo,  signifies 
to  set  up  something  in  his  way,  to  block 
the  passage. 

JEnndtr  \a  the  most  general  of  these 


terms,  as  it  conveys  little  more  than  the 
idea  which  is  common  to  them  all,  name- 
ly, that  of  keeping  one  from  his  purpose. 
To  hinder  is  commonly  said  of  that  which 
is  rendered  impracticable  only  for  the 
time  being,  or  merely  delayed ;  prevent  is 
said  of  that  which  is  rendered  altogether 
impracticable.  A  person  is  hindered  by 
the  weather  and  his  various  engagements 
from  reaching  a  place  at  the  time  he  in- 
tended ;  he  is  prevented  but  not  hinderei 
by  ill  health  from  going  thither  at  all. 
If  a  friend  calls,  he  hinders  me  from  fin- 
ishing the  letter  which  I  was  writing;  if 
I  wish  to  prevent  my  son  from  reading 
any  book  I  keep  it  out  of  his  way.  To 
hinder  is  an  act  of  the  moment,  it  sup- 
poses no  design ;  prevent  is  a  premedi- 
tated act,  deliberated  upon,  and  adopted 
for  general  purposes :  the  former  is  ap- 
plied only  to  the  movements  of  any  par- 
ticular individual,  the  latter  to  events  and 
circumstances.  I  hinder  a  person  who  is 
running,  if  I  lay  hold  of  his  arm  and  make 
him  walk :  it  is  the  object  of  every  good 
government  to  prevent  offences  rather 
than  to  punish  offenders.  In  ordinary 
discourse  these  words  fall  very  much 
into  one  another,  when  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  do  not  sufficiently 
define  whether  the  action  in  hand  be 
altogether  suspended,  or  only  suspended 
for  a  time ;  but  the  above  explanation 
must  make  it  very  clear  that  to  hinder,  in 
its  proper  sense  and  application,  is  but  to 
stop  in  the  progress,  and  prevent  to  stop 
in  the  outset 

It  is  much  easier  to  keep  ourselves  void  of  re* 
sentment  than  to  restrain  it  from  excess  when  II 
has  gained  admission.  To  use  the  illustration  of 
an  excellent  author,  we  can  prevent  the  begin- 
nings of  some  things,  whoae  progress  afterward 
we  cannot  hinder.  Hollaxi), 

To  inyxde  and  ob&truet  are  a  species  ol 
hindering  which  is  said  rather  of  things 
than  of  persons :  hinder  is  said  of  both ; 
but  hinaer  is  commonly  employed  in  re- 
gard to  trifling  matters,  or  such  as  retard 
a  person's  proceedings  in  the  smallest 
degree;  impede  and  obstruct  are  acts  ol 
greater  importance,  or  produce  a  still 
greater  degree  of  delay.  A  person  is 
hindered  in  his  work,  although  neither 
impeded  nor  obstructed;  but  the  quantity 
of  artillery  and  baggage  which  is  attach- 
ed to  an  army  will  greatly  w^peds  it  in  its 
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march ;  and  the  trees  which  are  thrown 
across  the  roads  will  obstruct  its  march. 
Hinderances  always  suppose  the  agency  of 
a  person,  either  of  the  one  who  hinders^ 
or  the  one  who  is  hindered:  but  imjiedi- 
nietiUt  and  obtfructiana  may  be  employed 
with  regard  to  the  operations  of  nature 
on  inanimate  objects.  Gold  impedes  the 
growth  of  plants;  a  dam  obstructs  the 
rourse  of  water. 

I  am  not  gameaome ;  I  do  lack  aome  put 
or  that  quick  spirit  that  ia  in  Anthony : 
L«t  me  not  hinder^  Caaaius,  your  deairea. 
ril  leave  you.  Shaxipkaeb. 

Truth  waa  provoked  to  aee  herself  thua  baffled 
and  impedHi  by  an  enemy  whom  ahe  looked  on 
with  contempt.  JoawaoH. 

Thia  path  yon  aay  Is  hid  in  endless  night, 
'TIa  aelf-conoeit  alone  ob^ructs  yoor  aight 

Jbntmi. 
TO  HINDER,  STOP. 

HINDER  (v.  To  hinder)  refers  solely  to 
the  prosecution  of  an  object :  STOP,  sig- 
nifying  to  make  to  stand,  refers  simply  to 
the  cessation  of  motion ;  we  may  be  Am- 
dered,  therefore,  by  hem%  stopped;  but  we 
may  also  be  hindered  without  being  ex- 
pressly stopped^  and  we  may  be  stopped 
without  being  hindered  If  the  stoppage 
do  not  interfere  with  any  other  object  in 
view,  it  is  a  stoppage,  but  not  a  hinderanee  ; 
as  when  we  are  stopped  by  a  friend  while 
walking  for  pleasure :  but  if  slopped  by  an 
idler  in  the  midst  of  urgent  business,  so 
as  not  to  be  able  to  proceed  according  to 
our  business,  this  is  both  a  atoppage  and 
A  hinderanee:  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  are 
interrupted  in  the  regular  course  of  our 
proceeding,  but  not  compelled  to  stand 
still  or  give  up  our  business  for  any  time, 
this  may  be  a  hitulerance,  but  not  a  stop- 
page: in  this  manner,  the  conversation 
of  others  in  the  midst  of  our  business 
may  considerably  retard  its  progress,  and 
so  far  hinder^  but  not  expressly  put  a  step 
to,  the  whole  concern. 

Ta  it  not  the  height  of  wladom  and  goodness  too 
to  hinder  the  conaummation  of  those  soal-wast- 
Ing  sins,  by  obliging  ns  to  withstand  them  in  their 
first  infancy  ?  Soutb. 

A  signal  omen  stopped  the  passing  host, 
rheir  martial  ftiry  in  their  wonder  lost      Pofe. 

TO  HINT,  SUGGEST,  INTIMATE,  INSIN- 
UATE. 

HINT,  V.  To  aUude.  SUGGEST,  v.  To 
Mllude.     To  INTIMATE  is  to  make  one 


itUinuite,  or  specially  acquainted  with,  tm 
communicate  one's  most  inward  thoughts. 
INSINUATE,  from  the  Latin  simis^  the 
bosom,  is  to  mtroduoe  gently  into  the 
mind  of  another. 

All  these  terms  denote  indirect  expres- 
sions of  what  passes  in  one's  own  mind. 
We  hifU  at  a  thing  from  fear  and  unoer- 
tamty ;  we  SUGGEST  a  thing  from  pru- 
dence and  modesty ;  we  intimate  a  thinA 
from  indecision;  a  thing  is  insitmatea 
from  artifice.  A  person  who  wants  ta 
get  at  the  certain  knowledge  of  any  cir- 
cumstance hints  at  it  frequently  in  the 
presence  of  those  who  can  giTehira  the 
information ;  a  man  who  will  not  offend 
others  by  an  assumption  of  superior  wis- 
dom suggests  his  ideas  on  a  subject,  in- 
stead of  setting  them  forth  with  confi- 
dence ;  when  a  person's  mind  is  not  made 
up  on  any  future  action,  he  only  intimate* 
what  may  be  done ;  he  wiio  has  anything 
offensive  to  communicate  to  another,  will 
choose  to  insinuate  it,  rather  than  declare 
it  in  express  terms.  Hints  are  thrown 
out ;  they  are  frequently  characterized  aa 
broken :  suggestions  are  offered ;  they  are 
frequently  termed  idle  or  ill-grounded:  m- 
titnations  are  given,  and  are  either  slight 
or  broad :  insinuations  are  thrown  out , 
they  are  commonly  designated  as  slander, 
ous,  malignant,  and  the  like. 

Willing  to  woand,  and  yet  aftnald  to  strike, 
Jast  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike.        Pops. 

We  moat  suggest  to  the  pf^ple,  in  what  hatred 
He  still  hath  held  them.  Sbakspkars. 

'Tia  Heay'n  itself  that  pointa  out  an  hereafter, 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man.  Adduom. 

He  had  so  anbtle  a  way  of  interrogating,  and, 
under  the  notiona  of  donbta,  insin'wMng  hto  ob- 
jections, that  he  infuaed  his  own  opinions  into 
those  from  whom  he  pretended  to  learn  and  re- 
ceive them.  GLAasKDov. 

To  hint  is  taken  either  in  a  bad  or  an 
indifferent  sense ;  it  is  commonly  resorted 
to  by  tale-bearers,  mischief-makers,  and 
all  who  want  to  talk  of  more  than  they 
know.  To  suggest  is  oftener  used  in  the 
good  than  the  bad  sense :  as  to  suggesi 
doubts,  queries,  difficulties,  or  improve- 
ments in  matters  of  opinion,  is  truly  laud- 
able, particularly  for  young  persons ;  but 
to  suggest  anything  to  the  disadvantage  of 
another  is  even  worse  than  to  speak  ill 
of  him  openly,  for  it  bespeaks  cowardice 
as  well  as  ill-nature.   To  intimats  is  taken 
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dther  in  a  good  or  an  indiif  erent  sense ; 
it  commonly  passes  between  relatiyes  or 
persons  closely  connected  in  the  commu- 
nication of  their  half- formed  intentions 
or  of  doubtful  intelligence ;  but  to  iruin- 
uaie  is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  it  is 
the  resource  of  an  artful  and  malignant 
enemy  to  wound  the  reputation  of  anoth- 
er, whom  he  does  not  dare  openly  to  ac- 
cuse. A  person  is  said  to  take  a  Am/,  to 
follow  a  suggesiioTiy  to  receive  an  irUifna- 
tion,  to  disregard  an  itmniuUion. 

It  is  A  mistake  to  imagine  that  creeds  were,  at 
first,  intended  to  teach  in  fall  and  explicit  terms 
all  that  should  be  necessary  to  be  believed  by 
Christians.  They  were  designed  rather  for  hints 
and  minutes  of  the  main  **  credenda.** 

Waterlamd. 

Avarice  replied,  that  he  looked  npon  Plenty 
(the  first  minister  of  his  antagonist)  to  be  a  ranch 
more  destructive  conn  sol  lor  than  Poverty,  for  that 
he  was  perpetoally  Mi/(/f/fMHng  pleasures. 

ADD180M. 

It  was  his  saying,  :uul  it  did  him  no  good,  that 
he  was  none  of  the  i-eptilia,  intimating  that  he 
conid  not  creep  on  the  ground,  and  that  the  court 
was  not  his  element.  Nadnton. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  what  is  here  said  in- 
tinuatet  anything  to  the  discredit  of  Greek  and 
Latin  criticism.  Wabburton. 

HIRELING,  MERCENARY. 

HIRELING,  from  hire,  and  MERCE- 
NARY, from  merceSy  wages,  are  applied 
to  any  one  who  follows  a  sordid  employ- 
ment; but  hireling  may  someUmes  be 
taken  in  its  proper  and  less  reproachful 
sense,  for  one  who  is  hired  as  a  servant 
to  perform  an  allotted  work ;  but  in  gen- 
eral they  are  both  reproachful  epithets : 
the  former  having  particular  reference  to 
the  meanness  of  the  employment,  and  the 
latter  to  the  sordid  character  of  the  per- 
son. IRrdifig  prints  are  those  which  are 
in  the  pay  of  a  party ;  a  merceruiry  prin- 
ciple will  sometimes  actuate  men  in  the 
highest  station. 

It  was  not  his  canying  the  bag  which  made 
Judas  a  thief  and  a  hireling.  South. 

These  soldiers  were  not  dtixens,  bat  mere«na- 
/,  sordid  deserters.  Bubkx. 

TO  HO^,  KEEP,  DETAIN,  RETAIN. 

HOLD,  Saxon  healden,  Teutonic,  etc., 
hotderiy  like  the  Greek  ko/Xi/w,  comes  from 
the  Hebrew  col,  to  restrain.  KEEP  comes 
in  all  probability,  like  the  Latin  eapio^  to 
lay  hold  of,  from  the  Hebrew  caph,  the 
17 


hollow  of  the  hand.  DETAIN  and  Rfi* 
TAIN  both  come  from  the  Latin  tmeo^  to 
hold;  the  first  signifies,  by  virtue  of  the 
particle  de,  to  hola  from  another ;  the  sec- 
ond, by  virtue  of  the  particle  re,  to  hold 
back  for  one^s  self. 

To  hold  is  a  physical  act ;  it  requires  a 
degree  of  bodily  strength,  or  at  least  the 
use  of  the  limbs ;  to  keep  is  simply  to  have 
by  one  at  one's  pleasure.  The  having  in 
one's  power  so  Uiat  it  shall  not  go  is  the 
leading  idea  in  the  signification  of  hold; 
the  durability  of  having  is  the  leading 
idea  in  the  word  keep:  we  may  hold  a 
thing  only  for  a  moment;  but  what  wo 
keep  we  keep  for  a  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  may  kea>  a  thing  by  hoUHnffy  al- 
though we  may  keep  it  by  various  other 
means:  we  may  therefore  hold  without 
keeping^  and  wc  may  keep  without  holding, 
A  servant  holds  a  thing  in  his  hand  for 
it  to  be  seen,  but  he  does  not  keep  it ;  he 
gives  it  to  his  roaster,  who  puts  it  into  his 
pocket,  and  consequently  keeps^  but  does 
not  hold  it.  A  thing  may  be  field  in  the 
hand,  or  kept  in  the  hand ;  in  the  former 
case,  the  pressure  of  the  hand  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  action,  but  in  the  lat- 
ter case  it  is  simply  a  contingent  part  of 
the  action :  the  hand  holds^  but  the  per. 
son  keep9  it.  What  is  held  is  fixed  in 
position,  but  what  is  kepi  is  left  loose,  or 
otherwise,  at  the  will  of  the  individual. 
Things  are  held  by  men  in  their  hands,  l)y 
beasts  in  their  claws  or  mouths,  by  bi:ds 
in  their  beaks ;  things  are  iq!i  by  pee- 
ple  either  about  their  persons  or  in  their 
houses,  according  to  convenience. 

France,  thoa  mayst  hold  a  serpent  by  the  tongue, 
A  fasting  tiger  safer  by  the  tooth. 
Than  k^ep  in  peace  that  band  which  thon  doek 
hold.  SDAaspBAaa. 

Detain  and  retain  are  modes  of  keq^- 
ing ;  the  former  signifies  keqjing  back 
what  belongs  to  another ;  the  latter  sig- 
nifies keeping  a  long  time  for  one's  own 
purpose.  A  person  may  be  either  hdd, 
kqoty  detained^  or  retained:  when  he  is 
held^  he  is  hkd  contrary  to  his  will  by 
the  hand  of  another ;  as  suspected  per- 
sons  are  held  by  the  officers  of  justice, 
that  they  may  not  make  their  escape :  he 
is  kepty  if  he  stops  in  any  place,  by  the 
desire  of  another;  as  a  man  is  kept  in 
prison  until  his  innocence  is  proved;  of 
a  child  is  kept  at  sohooU  until  ho  has  fla 
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ished  his  education :  he  is  detained  if  he 
be  kqd  away  from  any  place  to  which  he 
is  going,  or  from  any  person  to  whom  he 
belongs;  as  the  servant  of  another  is 
deUnfSid  to  take  back  a  letter ;  or  one  is 
detained  by  business,  so  as  to  be  prevent- 
ed attending  to  an  appointment:  a  per- 
son is  retained  who  is  lupt  for  a  continu- 
ance in  the  service  of  another ;  as  some 
servants  are  said  to  be  retained,  while  oth- 
3r8  are  dismissed. 

Too  Ute  it  WM  foTMtvr  to  be  UM 

Or  ever  hope  recover  her  again : 

Id  vain  he  seeks,  that  having  cannot  hold. 

SmnB. 
That  I  may  know  what  keepe  yon  here  with  me. 

Dbtdbm. 

He  has  described  the  passion  of  Calypso,  and 
tte  Indecent  advances  she  made  to  detain  him 
from  his  country.  Baowra. 

Having  the  address  to  retain  the  conquest  she 
bad  made,  she  kept  possession  of  his  love  with- 
oat  any  rival  ftn*  many  years.  Bobbetsov. 

Things  are  held  in  the  improper  sense : 
they  are  k^  detained^  and  retained  in 
the  proper  sense.  A  money-lender  holds 
the  property  of  others  in  pledge;  the 
Idea  of  a  temporary  and  partial  action 
is  here  expressed  by  holdy  in  distinction 
from  keq:>j  which  is  used  to  express 
something  definite  and  permanent:  the 
money-lender  keqx  the  property  as  his 
own,  if  the  borrower  forfeits  it  by  breach 
of  contract  When  a  person  purchases 
anything,  he  is  expected  to  keg>  it,  or 
pay  the  value  of  the  thing  ordered,  if  the 
tradesman  fulfil  his  part  of  the  engage- 
ment. What  is  detained  is  kqtt  either 
contrary  to  the  will,  or  without  the  con- 
sent, of  the  possessor :  when  things  are 
suspected  to  be  stolen,  the  officers  have 
the  right  of  detaining  them  until  inquiry 
be  instituted.  What  is  retained  ia  con- 
tinued to  be  kept ;  it  supposes,  however, 
some  alteration  in  the  term's  or  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  kept:  a  person 
retains  his  seat  in  a  coach,  notwithstand- 
ing he  finds  it  disagreeable:  or  a  lady 
retains  some  of  the  articles  of  millinery, 
which  are  sent  for  her  choice,  but  she 
returns  the  rest 

Assuredly  it  is  more  shame  for  a  man  to  lose 
that  which  be  haldeth  than  to  fail  in  getting  that 
whleb  he  never  had.  Hatwabd. 

mis  charRe  I  keep  until  my  appointed  day 
Of  renderteg  up.  miltom. 

Hastel  goddess,  haste  I  the  flying  host  <i««a<n, 
Mor  let  one  nil  be  hoisted  on  the  main.     Pofb. 


Let  me  retain 
The  name  and  all  th*  addition  to  a  king. 


All  are  used  in  a  moral  application  ez« 
cept  detain ;  in  this  case  they  are  mark- 
ed  by  a  similar  distinction.  A  person  is 
said  to  hold  an  office,  by  which  simple 
possession  is  implied :  he  may  hold  it  for 
a  long  or  a  short  time,  at  the  will  of 
others,  or  by  his  own  will,  which  are  not 
marked :  he  keam  a  situation,  or  he  keqM 
his  post,  by  which  his  continuance  in  the 
situation,  or  at  the  post,  are  denoted :  but 
to  say  he  retains  his  office,  signifies  that 
he  might  have  given  it  up,  or  lost  It, 
had  he  not  been  led  to  continue  in  it. 
In  like  manner,  with  regard  to  one*s  sen- 
timents or  feelings,  a  man  is  said  to  hold 
certain  opinions,  which  are  ascribed  to 
him  as  a  part  of  his  creed ;  he  keeps  the 
opinions  which  no  one  can  induce  him  to 
give  up ;  he  retains  his  old  attachments, 
notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  years  and 
change  of  circumstances  which  have  in- 
tervened, and  were  naturally  calculated 
to  wean  him  from  them. 

It  is  a  certain  sign  of  a  wise  government,  when 
it  can  hold  men's  hearts  by  hopes.  Baook. 

The  proof  is  best  when  men  keep  their  au- 
thority toward  their  children,  but  not  their  purse. 

Baoom. 

Idea8.are  retained  by  renovation  of  that  im- 
presslon  which  time  is  always  wearing  away. 

JOHHSOH. 

TO  HOLD,  OCCUPY,  POSSESS. 

HOLD,».  TbAoW.  OCCUPY,  in  Latin 
oceupOf  or  oe  and  eqno,  to  hold  or  keep, 
so  that  it  cannot  be  held  by  others,  or 
fill  a  space,  so  that  it  cannot  be  filled  by 
any  other  object  POSSESS,  in  Latin 
/MMncfeo,  or  potis  and  sedeo,  signifies  to  sit 
as  master  of. 

We  hold  a  thing  for  a  long  or  a  short 
time;  we  oeoqjy  it  for  a  permanence: 
we  hold  it  for  ourselves  or  others;  we 
occvpy  it  only  for  ourselves :  we  hold  it 
for  various  purposes ;  we  occupy  only  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  it  to  our  pri- 
vate use.  Thus  a  pers<Mi  may  hold  an 
estate,  or,  which  Is  the  same  thing,  the 
title-deeds  to  an  estate,  pro  tempore,  for 
another  person's  benefit ;  but  he  oeaqnes 
an  estate  if  he  enjoys  the  fruit  of  it  On 
the  other  hand,  to  occupy  is  only  to  hold 
under  a  certMn  compact ;  but  to  possess 
is  to  hold  as  one's  own.    The  tenant  00^ 
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fupMsi  the  faim  when  he  holdi  it  by  a  oer- 
lain  lease,  and  caltiyates  it  for  his  sub- 
stetenoe :  but  the  landlord  posaetsea  the 
farm,  jDOMflMtf^  the  right  to  let  it,  and  to 
receive  the  rent.  We  may  hold  by  force, 
or  f  rand,  op  right ;  we  occupy  either  by 
force  op  right;  wepottess  only  by  right 

He  (the  eegle)  drives  them  from  Us  fort  the  tow- 
ering seat. 
For  ages,  of  hia  empire,  which  in  peace 
Unstain'd  he  holds,  Thomson. 

If  the  title  of  oecupUr  be  good  in  a  land  un- 
peopled, why  should  it  be  bad  aocoanted  in  a 
country  peopled  thinly  ?  IUlbiob. 

But  now  the  fieather'd  youth  their  former  bounds 
Ardent  disdain,  and,  weighing  oft  their  wings. 
Demand  the  free  poaacsHon  of  the  sky. 

Thoksom. 

Hence  we  say,  figuratively,  to  hold  a 
person  in  esteem  or  contempt,  to  oceup^f 
a  person's  attention  or  a  place,  or  iopoa- 
aeaa  one's  affection. 

I,  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me. 
Sold  thee  frvm  this  forever.  Shacspbau. 

He  must  assert  infinite  generatfons  before  that 
first  deluge,  and  then  the  earth  could  not  receive 
them,  but  the  infinite  bodies  of  men  must  oceuw 
an  infinite  space.  BEMnir. 

Of  Ibrtnne's  favor  long  poaaeaa^d. 
He  was  Is  one  iUr  daughter  only  bless'd. 

Dbtdkm. 

TO  HOLD,  SUPPORT,  MAINTAIN. 

HOLD  (v.  To  hold,  keep)  is  here,  as  in 
the  former  article,  a  term  of  very  general 
import  SUPPORT  (».  To  courUenance) 
and  MAINTAIN  (».  To  aaaiat,  maintain) 
include  the  idea  of  holding  with  other 
collateral  ideas  in  their  signification. 

Hold  and  aupport  are  employed  in  the 
proper  sense,  maintain  in  the  improper 
sense.  Toehold  ib  a  term  unqualified  by 
any  circumstance ;  we  may  hold  a  thing 
in  any  direction,  hold  it  up  or  down,  in  a 
straight  or  oblique  direction :  aupport  is 
a  species  of  holdinff  up ;  to  hold  up,  how- 
ever,  is  a  personal  act,  or  a  direct  eflPort 
of  the  individual;  to  aupport  mav  be  an 
indirect  and  a  passive  act;  he  who  holda 
anything  up  keeps  it  in  an  upright  post- 
ure by  the  exertion  of  his  strength; 
he  who  aiqjporta  a  thing  only  bears  its 
weight,  or  suffers  it  to  rest  upon  himself  r 
persons  or  T«luntary  agents  can  hold  up ; 
inanimate  objects  may  aupport:  a  ser- 
vant holda  up  a  child  that  it  may  see ;  a 
ptlUir  m^pporta  a  building. 


Oh  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand 
By  thinking  on  the  fkiMty  Caucasus  ? 

Srakstbas^ 
Man,  like  the  gen'rous  vine,  aupportad  Uves, 
The  strength  he  gains  is  lh>m  the  embrace  he 
«*^«^  Pora. 

In  the  figurative  application  a  person 
is  said  to  hold  power  for  himself,  but  to 
aupport  the  authority  of  another,  or  to 
have  one*s  own  mind  aupported  by  cir> 
cumstances  or  reflections.  To  maintain 
is  to  hold  firmly  or  with  vigor. 

The  usurpation  which,  in  order  to  subvert  an- 
dent  institutions,  has  destroyed  ancient  princi- 
ples, wOl  hold  power  by  arts  similar  to  those  by 
which  it  has  acquhed  it.  Burkk 

Nothing  can  aupport  the  minds  of  the  guUty 
fh)m  drooping.  South. 

Who  then  is  free?   The  wise,  who  well  main- 

taina 
An  empire  o'er  himseUl  Fbamcis. 

These  terms  are  all  applied  to  the  opin- 
ions  with  a  similar  distinction.  Opinions 
are  hdd  and  maintained  as  one's  own, 
they  are  aupported  when  they  are  anoth- 
er's. We  hold  and  maintain  whatever 
we  believe.  We  avpport  the  belief  or  doc- 
trine of  another,  or  what  we  ourselves 
have  asserted  and  maintained  at  a  for- 
mer time.  What  is  hdd  is  hdd  by  the 
act  of  the  mind  within  itself,  and  as  re- 
gards itself,  without  reference  to  others ; 
but  what  is  maintained  and  aupported  is 
openly  declared  to  be  hdd;  it  is  main- 
tained  with  others  or  against  others ;  it  is 
aupported  in  an  especial  manner  against 
others ;  it  may  be  maintained  by  simple 
declaration  or  assertions ;  it  is  aupported 
by  argument 

It  was  a  notable  observation  of  a  wise  father 
that  those  which  held  and  persuaded  pressure 
of  consciences  were  commonly  interested  therein 
themselves  tor  their  own  ends.  Bacon. 

,,J'  *!iyj°*"  °'  quality  will  maintain  upon 
Edward  Earl  of  Glo'ster  that  he  is  a  manifold 
traitor,  let  him  appear.  Shakspbabk. 

He  aupported  the  motion  for  the  councU  of 
trade,  In  opposition  to  the  court.  Buenjet. 


What  is  hdd  may  be  hdd  by  means  of 
the  affection,  as  to  hold  a  person  dear,  or 
hold  a  thing  in  esteem ;  to  maintain  and 
aupport  are  applied  only  to  speculative 
matters  with  which  the  understanding  is 
engaged,  as  to  maintain  or  aupport  truth 
or  error,  to  maintain  or  aupport  a  cause. 

A8  Chancer  is  the  lather  of  English  poetry,  so 
I  hold  him  in  the  same  degree  of  veneration  as 
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Uie  Grecians  htld  Homer,  and  the  Romans  Vir- 
gil. Po». 

HOLI>'ESS,  SANCTITY. 

HOLINESS,  which  cornea  from  the 
Northern  languages,  has  altogether  ac- 
quired a  Christian  signification ;  it  re- 
spects the  life  and  temper  of  a  Christian. 
SANCTITY,  which  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  tanctus  and  sanctio,  to  sanction,  has 
merely  a  moral  signification,  which  it  de- 
rives from  the  aanctUm  of  human  author- 
ity. 

Holineaa  is  to  the  mind  of  a  man  what 
tanctiiy  is  to  his  exterior ;  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  holinesK  to  a  certain  degree 
ought  to  belong  to  every  man  professing 
Christianity;  but  mnctity^  as  it  lies  in 
the  manners,  the  outward  garb,  and  de- 
portment, is  becoming  only  to  certain 
persons,  and  at  certain  times.  Holinrxs 
is  a  thing  not  to  be  aflFwted ;  but  mnctittfy 
consisting  in  externals,  is  from  its  very 
nature  exposed  to  falsehood.  It  is  be- 
coming those  who  till  a  sacred  office,  but 
not  otherwise. 

Habitual  preparation  for  the  sacrament  con- 
sists in  a  permanent  habit  or  principle  of  fioli- 
neMH.  South. 

About  an  ai;e  ago,  it  wa^  the  fashion  in  Eng- 
land for  every  one  that  would  be  thouf^ht  relig- 
ious to  throw  as  much  ttanctity  as  possible  into 
bis  face.  Addison. 

HOLIX3W,  EMPTY. 

HOLLOW,  from  hole,  signifying  like 
a  hole,  respects  the  body  itself;  the  ab- 
sence of  its  own  materials  produces  hol- 
lowness.  EMPTY  {v.  Empty)  respects 
foreign  bodies ;  their  absence  in  another 
body  constitutes  emjdiness.  Hollowncfts 
is  therefore  a  preparative  to  emptiness^ 
and  may  exist  independently  of  it;  but 
emptiness  presupposes  the  existence  of 
hououmesa:  what  is  empty  must  be  hollow; 
but  what  is  hollow  need  not  be  empty. 
Hollowfiess  is  often  the  natural  proper- 
ty of  a  body ;  emptiness  is  a  contingent 
property :  that  which  is  hollow  is  des- 
tined by  nature  to  contain ;  but  that 
which  is  empty  is  deprived  of  its  con- 
tents by  a  casualty :  a  nut  is  hollow  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  fruit ;  it  is 
empty  if  it  contain  no  fruit. 

They  are  both  employed  in  a  moral  ac- 
ceptation, and  in  a  bad  sense ;  the  hol- 
low, in  this  case,  is  applied  to  what  ought 
to  be  solid  or  sound,  and  empty  to  what 


ought  to  be  filled;  a  person  Is  KoB/om 
whose  goodness  lies  only  at  the  surfiao^ 
whose  fair  words  are  without  meaning; 
a  truce  is  hollow  which  is  only  an  exter- 
nal cessation  from  boetilities :  a  persoo 
is  empty  who  is  without  a  requisite  per- 
tion  of  understanding  and  knowledge; 
an  excuse  is  empty  which  is  unsupported 
by  fact  and  reason ;  a  pleasure  is  empfy 
which  cannot  afford  satisfaction. 

He  seem'd 
For  dignity  composM,  and  Ugh  exploit. 
Bat  all  was  Cibe  and  KoUofo.  Mxuiw. 

The  creature  roan. 
Condemned  to  sacrifice  his  childish  yean 
To  babbling  ignorance  and  empty  fears. 


HOLY,  PIOUS,  DEVOUT,  REUGIOCS. 

HOLY,  V.  Holiness.  PIOUS,  in  Latin 
pius,  which  is  most  probably  changed 
from  diw  or  deus,  signifies  having  a  re- 
gard for  the  cods.  DEVOUT,  in  Latin 
iirvotus,  from  devoveOj  to  engage  by  a  vow, 
signifies  devoted  or  consecrated.  RE  LIG  - 
lOUS,  in  Latin  religiosmy  comes  from  re- 
ligio  and  religo,  to  bind,  because  religion 
binds  the  mind,  and  produces  in  it  a  fixed 
principle. 

A  strong  regard  to  the  Supreme  Being 
is  expressed  by  all  these  epithets ;  but 
holy  conveys  the  most  comprehensive 
idea ;  pious  and  dwout  designate  most 
fervor  of  mind;  rdigicus  is  the  most 
general  and  abstract  m  its  signification. 
A  holy  man  is  in  all  respects  heavenly- 
minded  ;  he  is  more  fit  for  heaven  than 
earth :  holinessy  to  whatever  degree  It  is 
possessed,  abstracts  the  thoughts  from 
sublunary  objects,  and  fixes  them  on 
things  that  are  above.  Our  Saviour  was 
a  perfect  pattern  of  holiness;  his  apostles 
after  him,  and  innumerable  taints  and 
good  men,  both  in  and  out  of  the  minis- 
try, have  striven  to  imitate  his.  example, 
by  the  holiness  of  their  life  and  oonver- 
satiou. 

The  holiest  man,  by  conversing  with  the  world, 
insensibly  draws  something  of  son  and  taint  tnm 

it.  SOCTH. 

Fiovs  is  a  term  more  restricted  in  its 
signification,  and  consequently  more  ex- 
tended in  application  than  kdy:  piety  is 
not  a  virtue  peculiar  to  Christiana,  it  is 
common  to  all  believers  in  a  Supreme  Be- 
ing ;  it  is  the  homage  of  the  heart  and 
the  affections  to  a  superior  Beins ;  from 
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k  similarity  in  the  relationship  between  a 
heavenly  and  an  earthlj  parent,  devoted- 
nese  of  the  mind  has  in  both  cases  been 
denominated  piety.  Piety  toward  God 
naturally  produces  piety  toward  parents ; 
for  the  obedience  of  the  heart,  which 
gires  rise  to  the  virtue  in  the  one  case, 
aeems  instantly  to  dictate  the  exercise  of 
it  in  the  other.  The  difference  between 
hotinen  and  piety  is  obvious  from  this, 
iiiat  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  are 
characterized  as  holy^  but  not  pumSy  be- 
cause piety  is  swallowed  up  in  holinese. 
On  the  other  hand,  Jew  and  Gentile, 
Christian  and  Heathen,  are  alike  termed 
/Mouf,  when  they  cannot  be  called  holy, 
because  piety  is  not  only  a  more  practica- 
ble virtue,  but  because  it  is  more  univer- 
sally applicable  to  the  dependent  condi- 
tion of  man. 

la  every  age  the  pnictloe  bas  prevailed  of  sab- 
Btltuting  certain  appearances  of  pisip  in  the  place 
of  the  great  duties  of  humauity  and  mercy. 

Blaik. 

Devotion  is  a  species  of  piety  peculiar 
to  the  worshipper ;  it  bespeaks  that  de- 
votedness  of  mind  which  displays  itself 
in  the  temple,  when  the  individual  seems 
by  his  outward  services  solemnly  to  tie- 
vote  himself,  soul  and  body,  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  Maker.  Fiety^  therefore,  lies 
in  the  heart,  and  need  not  appear  exter- 
nally ;  but  devotion  requires  to  be  mark- 
ed by  some  external  observance :  a  man 
pioudy  resigns  himself  to  the  will  of  God 
in  the  midst  of  his  afflictions ;  he  prays 
devou&y  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 

A  state  of  temperance,  sobriety,  and  justice, 
without  dewtion,  is  a  lifeless,  insipid  condition 
•f  Tirtne.  Addison. 

ReUgiout  is  a  term  of  less  import  than 
either  of  the  other  terms ;  it  denotes  lit- 
tle more  than  the  simple  existence  of  re- 
Hgion,  or  a  sense  of  rkigion  in  the  mind : 
the  rdigious  man  is  so,  more  in  his  prin- 
ciples than  in  his  affections ;  he  is  reiiy- 
ious  in  his  sentiments,  inasmuch  as  he  di- 
rects all  his  views  according  to  the  will 
of  his  Maker;  and  he  is  religume  in  his 
conduct,  inasmuch  as  he  observes  the 
outward  formalities  of  homage  that  are 
due  to  his  Maker. 

K  man  ihotUd  be  religiout,  not  snperstittous. 
Addison. 


When  applied  to  things,  these  terni« 
preserve  a  similar  distinction :  we  speak 
of  the  holy  sacrament ;  of  a  pfou8  dis- 
course, a  pious  ejacuhttion  ;  of  a  devot*i 
exercise,  a  devout  air;  a  rdiyiowf  senti- 
ment, a  rdigious  life,  a  rdigious  educa. 
tion,  and  the  like. 

Devotion  expresses  not  so  much  the  perform- 
ance of  any  pakicnlar  dnty,  as  the  sph-it  which 
mast  anfanate  all  religious  duties.  Blaib. 

HOLY,  SACREI ;  DIVINK. 

HOLY  {v.  Holiness)  is  here,  as  in  the 
former  article,  a  term  of  higher  import 
than  either  SACRED,  which  is  in  Latin 
sacer,  or  DIVINE  (v.  Godlike).  Whatev- 
er is  most  intimately  connected  with  re- 
ligion and  religious  worship,  in  its  purest 
state,  is  Ao/y,  unhalloM-ed  by  a  mixture 
of  inferior  objects,  and  elevated  in  the 
greatest  possible  degree,  so  as  to  suit  the 
nature  of  an  infinitely  perfect  and  exalt- 
ed  Being.  Among  the  Jews,  the  holy  of 
holies  was  that  place  which  was  intended 
to  approach  the  nearest  to  the  heaven- 
ly abode,  consequently  was  preserved  as 
much  as  possible  from  all  contamination 
with  that  which  is  earthly:  among  the 
Christians,  that  religion  or  form  of  re- 
ligion is  termed  holy  which  is  esteemed 
purest  in  its  doctrine,  discipline,  and  cer- 


To  fit  us  for  a  due  access  to  the  holy  Sacra- 
ment, we  must  add  actual  preparation  to  habit* 
nal.  South. 

Sacred  is  less  than  holy;  the  sacred 
derives  its  sanction  from  human  insti- 
tutions, and  is  connected  rather  with  our 
moral  than  our  religious  duties  ;  what  is 
holy  is  altogether  spiritual,  and  abstract- 
ed from  the  earthly.  The  laws  are  sor 
ered,  but  not  h(^y;  a  man^s  word  should 
be  sacred^  though  not  holy:  for  neither 
of  these  things  is  to  be  reverenced,  but 
both  are  to  be  kept  free  from  injury  or 
external  violence.  The  holy  is  not  so 
much  opposed  to,  as  it  is  set  above,  ev- 
erything else ;  the  sacred  is  opposed  to 
the  profane :  the  Scriptures  are  properly 
denominated  Ao/y,  because  they  are  the 
word  of  God,  and  the  fmit  of  his  ffoly 
Spirit ;  but  other  writings  may  be  termed 
sacred  which  appertain  to  religion,  in  dis- 
tinction  from  the  profane,  which  apper 
tain  only  to  worldly  matters. 
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ftelucion  properly  oonsiBts  in  a  reTeicntla]  es- 
tevui  of  things  wcred,  Sodtb. 

ZHvine  is  i  term  of  even  less  import 
than  Mcred:  it  signifies  either  belong- 
ing to  a  deity,  or  being  tike  a  deity ;  but 
from  the  looseness  of  its  appUcation  it 
has  lost  in  some  respects  the  dignity  of 
its  meaning.  The  i&mnt  is  often  con- 
trasted with  the  human :  but  there  are 
many  human  things  which  are  denomi- 
nated dxwiM:  Milton*s  poem  is  entitled 
a  Hvint  poem,  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  subject,  but  from  the  exalted  manner 
in  which  the  poet  has  treated  his  sub- 
ject: what  is  divinej  therefore,  may  be 
so  superlatively  excellent  as  to  be  con- 
ceived of  as  having  the  stamp  of  inspira- 
tion from  the  Deity,  which,  of  course,  as 
it  respects  human  performances,  is  but  a 
hyperbolical  mode  of  speech. 

When  a  man  rosteth  and  aasnreth  himMlf  apon 
tUvins  protection,  he  gathereth  a  force  and  &itb 
which  human  natore  in  itielf  could  not  obtain. 

Baoom. 

HOMAGE,  FEALTT,  COURT. 

HOMAGE,  in  French  hommoffe,  comes 
from  homme,  a  man,  signifying  a  man's, 
that  is,  an  inferior's,  act  of  acknowledg- 
ing superiority.  Ucmage^  in  the  techni- 
cal sense,  was  an  oath  taken,  or  a  service 
performed,  by  the  tenant  to  his  lord,  on 
being  admitted  to  his  land ;  or  by  inferi- 
or princes  to  a  sovereign,  whereby  they 
acknowledged  his  sovereignty,  and  prom- 
ised fidelity :  in  its  extended  and  figura- 
tive sense,  it  comprehends  any  solemn 
mark  of  deference,  by  which  the  superi- 
ority of  another  is  acknowledged.  FEAL- 
TY, from  the  Norman /W,  loyal,  trusty, 
is  a  lower  species  of  homage^  consisting 
only  of  an  oath ;  it  was  made  formerly 
by  tenants,  who  were  bound  thereby  to 
personal  service  under  the  feudal  sys- 
tem. COURT,  which  derives  its  mean- 
ing from  the  verb  to  wurt^  woo,  and  seek 
favor,  is  a  species  of  homage^  complai- 
sance, or  deference,  which  is  assumed  for 
a  specific  purpose ;  it  is  not  only  volun- 
tary, but  depends  upon  the  humor  and 
convenience  of  the  courter. 

Homage  is  paid  or  done  to  superior  en- 
dowments; court  is  paid  to  the  contin- 
gent, not  the  real,  superiority  of  the  indi- 
vidual. FeaJUy  is  figuratively  employed 
in  the  sense  of  fideUty  to  one's  sovereign. 


Homage  consists  in  any  form  of  respect 
which  is  admitted  in  civil  society;  the 
Romans  did  homage  to  the  talents  of  Vir- 
gil, by  always  rising  when  he  entered  the 
theatre;  men  do  homage  to  the  wisdom 
of  another,  when  they  do  not  venture  to 
contradict  his  assertions,  or  call  in  ques- 
tion his  opinions.  Court  is  everything 
or  nothing,  as  circumstances  require ;  he 
who  pays  his  court  consults  the  will  and 
humor  of  him  to  whom  it  is  paid,  whil« 
he  is  consulting  his  own  interest 

We  cannot  avoid  obeerrlng  the  homage  whidi 
the  world  to  conitrained  to  pay  to  virtae.  Elair. 

Man  dlaobeytng. 
Disloyal  breaks  hto  feaUy,  Miltoi^ 

Virtae  to  the  nniyerMU  charm ;  even  ite  ahad* 
ow  ig  courted. 


HONESTY,  PROBITY,  UPRIGHTNBSS, 
INTEOWTY. 

HONESTY  (v.  Fair)  is  the  most  famit 
iar  and  universal  term ;  it  is  appUed  alike 
to  actions  and  principles,  to  a  mode  of 
conduct  or  a  temper  of  mind :  a  person 
may  be  honai,  a  principle  Aofiesf,  or  an 
action  honest;  the  other  terms  are  ap- 
plied to  the  person,  as  a  person  of  pnA- 
tfy,  vprightnen^  and  tniegritg:  a  man  is 
said  to  be  himest  who,  in  his  dealings 
with  others,  does  not  violate  the  laws ;  a 
servant  is  honMt  who  does  not  take  any 
of  the  property  of  his  master,  or  suffer 
it  to  be  taken;  a  tradesman  is  honed 
who  does  not  sell  bad  articles ;  and  peo- 
ple in  general  are  denominated  honeti 
who  pay  what  they  owe,  and  do  not 
adopt  any  methods  of  defrauding  oth- 
ers. 

The  Uunt,  honeti  humor  of  the  Germans 
sounds  tetter  in  the  roughness  of  tlie  high 
Dutch,  than  it  would  in  a  politer  tongue. 

AM>DOK 

Honatg  is  a  n^ative  virtue,  all  the 
other  terms  denote  positive  virtues  and 
higher  characteristics.  PROBITY,  from 
probuSy  good,  and  probo,  to  prove,  signify- 
ing tried  virtue  or  solid  goodness,  is  ap- 
plied not  merely  to  the  commercial  deal- 
ings of  men,  but  to  all  the  concerns  of 
life,  where  truth  and  goodness  are  called 
into  exercise.  Probity  respects  the  rights 
of  men,  giving  to  every  one  his  due,  wheth- 
er  as  regards  his  property,  reputation, 
honor,  or  any  other  thing  on  which  a  val- 
ue is  set    ifenesfy  is  opposed  to  direct 
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hmadfprobify  to  any  spedes  of  insbioer- 
hy. 

A  oanipliiiient,as  flur  m  It  deserves  to  be  pne- 
tised  by  a  man  of  proMly,  Is  only  the  most  ciril 
and  obiiglBg  way  of  saying  what  yoa  mean. 

ATTUirmT. 

UPRIGHTNESS,  from  vpHghi  or  up 
and  riffht,  signifies  bearing  up  in  a  straight 
and  undeviating  course  in  opposition  to 
every  temptation  which  may  oifer.  Up- 
rightnaa,  Uierefore,  supposes  an  indepen- 
dent and  positive  principle  which  forms 
the  rule  of  life.  A  person  may  be  said 
to  be  ypright  in  all  situations  where  oon- 
fldenoo  and  intelligence  are  required,  but 
more  particularly  to  a  judge  who  scrupu- 
lously adheres  to  the  dictates  of  an  un- 
biassed conscience. 

The  steward,  whose  account  is  clear. 

Demands  his  honor  may  appesr  t 

His  actions  never  shun  the  light ; 

He  is,  and  would  be,  prov'd  up/right  Oat. 

INTEGRITY,  from  hUeger^  whole  or 
sound,  signifying  soundness  of  principle, 
is  applied,  like  ypnghinen^  to  cases  where 
a  particular  trust  is  reposed ;  but  integ' 
tUy  \B  taken  absolutely,  that  is,  without 
any  reference  to  the  outward  ciroum- 
Btances  which  might  tend  to  produce  the 
contrary  characteristic.  He  who  faith- 
fully discharges  his  trust,  and  consults 
the  interests  of  others  rather  than  his 
own,  is  justly  styled  a  man  of  integrity. 
This  virtue  is  to  be  looked  for  especially 
in  those  who  fill  any  office. 

He  disehaiKBd  all  the  oflkes  be  went  through 
with  great  abUities  and  a  singular  reputation  of 
integrUy.  CLAasMDOM. 

HONBSTT,  HONOR. 

Thbsi  terms  both  respect  the  princi- 
ple which  actuates  men  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  their  rights  with  each  other.  The 
words  aro  both  derived  from  the  same 
source,  namely,  the  Hebrew  hon^  substance 
or  wealth  (v.  Honesty),  which,  being  the 
primitive  source  of  esteem  among  men, 
became  at  length  put  for  the  measura  or 
standard  of  esteem,  namely,  what  is  good. 
Hence  HONESTY  and  HONOR  are  both 
founded  upon  what  is  estimable;  with 
this  difference,  that  honesty  is  confined 
to  the  first  principles  or  laws  upon  which 
civil  society  is  founded,  and  honor  is  an 
Independent  principle  that  extends  to  ev- 
ervthing  which  by  usage  has  been  admit- 


ted as  estimable  or  entitled  to  esteem. 
An  honest  action,  therof ore,  can  never  re- 
flect so  much  credit  on  the  agent  as  an 
honorable  action,  since  in  the  performance 
of  the  one  he  may  be  guided  by  motives 
comparatively  low,  whereas  in  the  other 
case  he  is  actuated  solely  by  a  fair  re- 
gard for  the  honor  or  the  esteem  of  oth- 
ers. To  a  breach  of  honesty  is  attached 
punishment  and  personal  Inoonvenience 
in  various  forms;  but  to  a  breach  of 
honor  is  annexed  only  disgrace  or  the  ill 
opinion  of  others.  On  the  other  hand, 
since  honesty  is  founded  on  the  very  first 
principles  of  human  society,  and  honor 
on  the  incidental  principles  which  have 
been  annexed  to  them  in  the  progress  of 
time  and  culture ;  the  former  is  positive 
and  definite,  and  he  who  is  actuated  by 
this  principle  can  never  err;  but  the  lat- 
ter is  indefinite  and  variable,  and,  as  it 
depends  upon  opinion,  it  will  easily  mis- 
lead. We  cannot  have  a  false  honesty, 
but  we  may  have  false  honor.  Honesty 
always  keeps  a  man  within  the  line  of 
his  duty ;  but  a  mistaken  notion  of  what 
is  honorable  may  carry  a  man  very  far 
from  what  is  right,  and  may  even  lead 
him  to  run  coonter  to  common  honesty. 

Bbnesiy.tn  the  language  of  the  Romans,  as 
well  as  in  French,  rather  ugnlfles  a  composition 
of  those  qualities  which  generally  acquire  honor 
and  esteem  to  those  who  possess  them.  Tsmum. 

With  breathing  brass  to  kindle  fierce  alarms. 
And  rouse  to  ure  their  ftte  in  kononxble  anna 

DmTDBM. 

TO  HONOR,  REVERENCE,  RESPECT. 

Thesi  terms  agree  in  expressing  the 
act  of  an  inferior  toward  his  superior; 
but  HONOR  (v.  Glory)  expresses  less 
than  REYERENOE  (v.  To  adore),  and 
more  than  RESPECT  (v.  To  esteem). 

To  honor  is  only  an  outward  act;  to 
reverence  is  either  an  act  of  the  mind,  or 
the  outward  expression  of  a  sentiment; 
to  remeel  is  mostly  an  act  of  the  mind, 
thougn  it  may  admit  of  being  expressed 
by  some  outward  act  We  Aonor  God  by 
adoration  and  worship,  as  well  as  by  the 
performance  of  his  will;  we  honor  our 
parents  by  obeying  them  and  giving  them 
our  personal  service:  we  reueretice  our 
Maker  by  cherishing  in  our  minds  a  drea<} 
of  offending  him,  and  making  a  fearful 
use  of  bis  holy  name  and  word  *.  we  rsi^ 
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our  parents  by  holding  «  similar 
sentiment  in  s  less  degree. 

This  {honorinff  pftrenta)  is  a  duty  In  the  fifth 
eommandment  reqaired  toward  our  prince  and 
oar  parent :  a  rs*p«et  which  in  the  notion  of  it 
impliea  a  mixture  of  love  and  fear,  and  in  the 
object  equally  supposes  goodness  and  power. 

KOOKM. 

The  foundation  of  every  proper  disposition  to- 
ward God  must  be  laid  in  rtvertnce^  that  is,  ad- 
miration mixed  with  awe.  Blaib. 

Establish  your  character  on  the  renptct  of  the 
wise,  not  on  Uie  flatter}'  of  dependent;).     Blais. 

To  honor y  when  applied  to  thinpi,  is 
taken  in  the  sense  of  holding  in  honor; 
and  rexpecty  to  have  respect  toward,  with 
the  same  distinction  between  them. 

Of  leaniin{(,  as  of  virtue,  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  it  is  at  once  honored  and  neglected  > 

JOHKSON. 

The  blest  gods  do  not  love 
Ungodly  actions,  but  respect  the  ri;?ht. 
And  in  the  works  ot  i>ious  men  delight. 

Chapman. 

HONOR,  DIGNITY. 
.  HONOR  ( V.  Honor)  may  be  taken  either 
for  that  which  intrinsically  belongs  to  a 
person,  or  for  that  which  is  conferred  on 
him.  DIGNITY,  from  the  Latin  dipim, 
worthy,  signifying  worthiness,  may  be 
equally  applied  to  what  is  extrinsic  or  in- 
trinsic in  a  man. 

In  the  first  case  honor  has  a  reference 
to  what  is  esteemed  by  others;  diffnity 
to  that  which  is  esteemed  by  ourselves : 
a  sense  of  lumor  impels  a  man  to  do  that 
which  is  esteemed  honorable  among  men ; 
a  sense  of  dignity  to  do  that  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  worth  and  greatness  of 
his  nature :  the  former  impels  a  man  to 
elevate  himself  as  an  individual ;  the  lat- 
ter to  raise  himself  to  the  standard  of  his 
species:  the  former  may  lead  a  person 
astray;  but  the  latter  is  an  unerring 
guide.  It  is  honor  which  makes  a  man 
draw  his  sword  upon  his  friend :  it  is  dig- 
nity which  makes  him  despise  every  pal- 
try affront  from  others,  and  apologize  for 
every  apparent  affront  on  his  own  part. 
This  distinction  between  the  terms  is  kept 
up  in  their  application  to  what  is  extra- 
neous of  a  man :  Jionor  is  that  which  is 
conferred  on  him  by  others ;  but  dignity 
is  the  worth  or  value  which  is  added  to 
his  condition :  hence  we  always  speak  of 
honort  as  conferred  or  received  ;  but  dig- 
mtiet  as  possessed  or  maintained.  Honort 


may  sometimes  be  casual ;  bat  dywifia 
are  always  permanent :  an  act  of  ooDde- 
scension  from  the  sovereign  is  an  homor; 
but  the  dignity  is  that  which  exalts  the 
man.  Hence  it  is  that  honon  are  most- 
ly  civil  or  political ;  digniHm  may  also  be 
ecclesiastical. 

When  a  proud,  aspiring  man  meets  witli  honor 
and  preferments,  these  are  the  thlogi  which  an 
ready  to  lay  hold  of  his  heart  and  afliectknit. 

SOCTH. 

liim  TuUus  next  in  dignity  saooeeds.  Dktdkh. 

HOPE,  EXPECTATION,  TRUST,  CONFI- 
DENCE. 

Anticipation  of  futurity  is  the  common 
idea  expressed  by  all  these  words.  HOPE, 
in  Saxon  hopian^  Dutch  hoopait  is  in  all 
probability  derived  from  the  same  root 
as  the  Greek  omvut^  to  look  at  with  pleas- 
ure. Hope  is  that  which  is  welcome-, 
EXPECTATION  (v.  To  await)  is  either 
welcome  or  unwelcome :  we  hcpe  only  for 
that  which  is  good;  we  eiqxct  the  bad 
as  well  as  the  good.  In  bad  weather  we 
fiope  it  will  soon  be  better ;  but  in  a  bad 
season  we  expect  a  bad  harvest,  and  in  a 
good  season  a  good  harvest  Hope  is  sim- 
ply a  presentiment;  it  may  vai^  in  de- 
gree, more  according  to  the  temper  of 
the  mind  than  the  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances; some  hope  where  there  is  no 
ground  for  Ao^,  and  others  despair  where 
they  might  Mpe:  expectation,  is  a  convic- 
tion that  excludes  doubt;  we  apeet  in 
proportion  as  that  conviction  is  positive  : 
we  hope  that  which  may  be  or  can  possi- 
bly be ;  we  ezpect  that  which  must  be  or 
which  ought  to  be.  The  young  man  hopcM 
to  live  many  years ;  the  old  man  eipedt 
to  die  in  a  few  years. 

Regions  of  sorrow,  doleftil  shades,  where  peaca 
And  rest  can  never  dwell ;  hope  nerer  oomes. 
That  comes  to  alL  Mutow. 

All  these  within  the  dongeon's  depth  remain, 
Despairing  pardon,  and  eacpecting  pain. 

DaTDSif. 

Hope  and  ejcpectatioti  consist  in  looking 
for  some  good,  TRUST  (v.  Belief)  and 
CONFIDENCE  (v.  To  confide)  in  a  de- 
pendence on  a  person  or  thing  to  bring 
about  the  good.  We  may,  therefore,  have 
either  ?iope  or  es^DectaHon  grounded  on 
truit  or  confidence,  or  we  may  hava  them 
where  there  is  no  room  for  either  tnut 
or  confidence;  a  person  may  hope  that 
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Aomething  good  may  turn  up  because  the 
future  is  uncertain ;  we  may  a^fted  that 
it  will  rain  to-day;  a  person  may  tnut 
to  the  skill  of  another,  or  confide  in  his 
promises.  TVutt  and  confidence  denote 
the  same  sentiment,  but  (nut  is  applied 
to  objects  generally,  confidence  to  partic- 
ular objects ;  we  may  trvxi  partially,  but 
we  confide  entirely ;  we  may  trust  stran- 
gers, we  confide  in  friends  or  those  we  are 
partial  to. 

I  am  not  settled  yet  in  any  sUble  condition, 
bat  lie  wind-bound  in  the  cape  of  good  hope^  eoe- 
peeUnif  some  gentle  gale  to  laanch  out  Into  an 
eroplojment.  Howkll. 

Our  coontry's  gods,  in  whom  our  (nut  we  place. 

DmTD£M. 

So  Eden  was  a  scene  of  hannless  sport. 
Where  kindness  on  his  part  who  ruled  the  whole 
Begat  a  tranquil  eanjldenes  in  all.        Cowfbr. 

TVusi  and  confidence  may  both  be  ap- 
plied to  a  man's  self,  or  that  which  be- 
longs to  him,  with  a  similar  distinction. 

They  trttet  in  armies,  and  their  courafce  dies. 
In  wisdom,  wealth,  in  fortune,  and  in  lies. 
But  all  they  trtut  in  withers,  as  it  must, 
When  he  commands,  in  whom  they  put  no  trttet. 

Ck>wpn. 
His  pride 
Htmibled  by  such  rebuke,  so  far  beneath 
His  confidence  to  equal  God  in  pow'r.   Miltor. 

HOT,  FIERT,  BURNING,  ARDENT. 

TuEsc  terms  characterize  either  the 
presence  of  heal  or  the  cause  of  heat. 
HOT,  in  German  Ams,  Latin  ceatus^  from 
the  Hebrew  oak,  fire,  is  the  general  term 
which  marks  simply  the  presence  of  heat ; 
FIERY,  t.  f.,  having  fire,  goes  further,  it 
denotes  the  presence  of  fire  which  is  the 
cause  of  heat ;  BURNING,  t.  «.,  in  a  state 
of  burning,  denotes  the  action  otfire^  and 
consequently  is  more  expressive  than  the 
two ;  ARDENT  (v.  Fervor),  which  is  liter, 
ally  the  same  in  signification,  is  employed 
either  in  poetry  or  in  application  to  mor- 
al objects:  a  room  is  Ao^;  a  furnace  or 
the  tail  of  a  comet  fiery  ;  a  coal  burning; 
the  sun  ardent. 

In  the  figurative  application,  a  temper 
is  said  to  be  ^  or  fiery  ;  rage  is  burning  ; 
th«  mind  is  ardent  in  pursuit  of  an  object. 
Zeal  may  be  hot,  fi^y  burning,  and  ar- 
dent ;  but  in  the  first  three  cases  it  de- 
notes the  intemperance  of  the  mind  when 
heated  by  religion  or  politics;  the  latter 
is  admisRil>le  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to 
R  good  object. 


Let  loose  the  raging  elements.    Breath'd  he4 
From  all  the  boundless  fhmace  of  the  sky, 
And  the  irl<i««  glittering  waste  of  burning  san4 
A  sulTocatlng  wind  the  pilgrim  smites 
With  instant  death.  Thomson. 

E'en  the  camel  ftels. 
Shot  through  bis  wlther'd  heart,  the  .^^ry  blast 

Tbomboh. 
The  royal  eagle  draws  his  rigorous  young. 
Strong  ponnc'd,  and  ardent  with  paternal  fire. 

Thomsok 

HOWEVER)  YET,  NBVBRTHBLESd,  NOT* 
WITHSTANDING. 

These  conjunctions  are  in  grammaf 
termed  adversative,  because  they  join 
sentences  together  that  stand  more  or 
less  in  opposition  to  each  other.  HOW. 
EVER  is  the  most  general  and  indefinite; 
it  serves  as  a  conclusive  deduction  drawn 
from  the  whole.  "  The  truth  is,  however, 
not  yet  all  come  out  ;*'  by  this  is  under- 
stood that  much  of  the  truth  has  been 
told,  and  much  yet  remains  to  be  told :  so 
likewise  in  similar  sentences;  **I  am  not, 
however,  of  that  opinion ;"  where  it  is  im- 
plied either  that  many  hold  the  opinion, 
or  much  may  be  said  of  it,  but  be  that  as 
it  may,  I  am  not  of  that  opinion:  "Amo- 
ever,  you  may  rely  on  my  assistance  to 
that  amount  ;*'  that  is,  at  all  events,  let 
whatever  happen,  you  may  rely  on  so 
much  of  my  assistance:  however,  as  is 
obvious  from  the  above  examples,  con- 
nects not  only  one  single  proposition,  but 
many  propositions  either  expressed  or  un- 
derstood. YET,  NEVERTHELESS,  and 
NOTWITHSTANDING,  are  mostly  em- 
ployed  to  set  two  specific  propositions  ei- 
ther in  contrast  or  direct  opposition  to 
each  other ;  the  latter  two  are  but  spe- 
cies of  the  former,  pointing  out  the  op- 
position in  a  more  specific  manner. 

There  are  cases  in  which  yet  is  pecul- 
iarly proper ;  others  in  which  neverthden, 
and  others  in  which  notwithstanding  is 
preferable.  Yet  bespeaks  a  simple  con- 
trast ;  "  Addison  was  not  a  good  speaker, 
yet  he  was  an  admirable  writer ;  Johnson 
was  a  man  of  uncouth  manners,  yet  he  had 
a  good  heart  and  a  sound  head ;"  neverthe- 
/ess  and  notwithstanding  could  not  in  these 
cases  have  been  substituted.  Nevertheless 
and  notwithstanding  are  mostly  used  to 
imply  effects  or  consequences  opposite  to 
what  might  naturally  be  expected  to  result 
"  He  has  acted  an  unworthy  part ;  never* 
theless  I  will  be  a  friend  to  him  as  far  as 
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I  can  ;**  that  is,  although  he  has  acted  an 
unworthy  part,  I  will  be  no  less  his  friend 
as  far  as  lies  in  my  power.  "JVohot(4- 
§ianding  all  I  hare  said,  he  still  persists 
in  his  own  imprudent  conduct  ;*'  that  is, 
all  I  have  said  notwUhitandinff  or  not  re- 
straining him  from  it,  he  still  persists. 
*'  He  is  still  rich  notwUhttainding  his  loss ;" 
that  is,  his  loss  ruOunthstandinff,  or  not 
aUmding  in  the  way  of  it,  he  is  still  rich. 
From  Uiis  resolution  of  the  terms,  more 
than  from  any  specific  rule,  we  may  judge 
of  their  distinct  applications,  and  clearly 
perceive  that  in  such  cases  as  those  above 
cited  the  conjunctions  nevertheless  and  not- 
withaianding  could  not  be  substituted  for 
each  other,  nor  ifet  for  either :  in  other 
cases,  however^  where  the  objects  are  less 
definitely  pointed  out,  they  may  be  used 
indiif erently.  **  The  Jesuits  piqued  them- 
selves  always  upon  their  strict  morality, 
and  yet  (notunthriandmff  or  neverthelese) 
they  admitted  of  many  things  not  alto- 

?»ther  consonant  with  moral  principle, 
ou  know  that  these  are  but  tales,  yet 
{natwUhatandinfff  nevertheless)  you  believe 
them." 

Bawever,  it  to  bat  Jiut  sometimes  to  give  the 
world  a  representBtion  of  the  bright  side  of  hu- 
man  nature.  Huohxs. 

He  had  not  that  reverence  for  the  queen  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  man  of  lito 
wisdom  and  breeding ;  yet  he  was  impertinently 
solicitous  to  know  what  her  mi^ty  said  of  him 
in  private.  Culrsmdoh. 

There  will  always  be  something  that  we  shall 
wtoh  to  have  finished,  and  be  neverthsUsa  an- 
willing  to  begin.  Johnson. 

IMwithetandinff  there  to  such  Infinite  room 
between  man  and  hto  Maker  for  the  creative 
power  to  exert  itself  in,  it  to  impossible  that  it 
should  ever  be  filled  ap.  Addison. 

HUMAN,  BUHAMB. 

Though  both  derived  from  homo^  a 
man,  they  are  thus  far  distinguished  that 
HUMAN  is  said  of  the  genus,  and  HU- 
KANE  of  the  species.  The  human  race 
or  hwnan  beings  are  opposed  to  the  ir- 
rational part  of  the  creation  ;  a  humane 
race  or  a  humane  individual  is  opposed 
to  one  that  is  cruel  and  fond  of  inflicting 
pain.  He  who  is  not  human  is  divested 
of  the  first  and  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  his  kind ;  he  who  is  not  humane, 
of  the  most  important  and  elevated  char- 
acteristic that  belongs  to  his  nature. 


Christtonity  has  rescued  human  nature  fht>a 
that  ignomlnioos  yoke  under  which  in  formes 
times  the  one-lialf  of  manJUnd  groaned.    Blaxiu 
Life,  fill*d  with  grief's  dtotressfUl  train. 
Forever  asks  the  tear  humane,       Lanobobmk. 

HUMBLE,  LOWLY,  LOW. 
HUMBLE  (v.  Humble,  modest)  is  here 
compared  with  the  other  terms  as  it  re- 
spects both  persons  and  things.  A  per. 
son  is  said  to  be  humble  on  account  of 
the  state  of  his  mind :  he  is  said  to  be 
LOWLY  and  LOW  either  on  account  of 
his  mind  or  his  outward  circumstances. 
A  humUe  person  is  so  in  his  prindples 
and  in  his  conduct ;  a  Umly  person  is  so 
in  the  tone  of  his  feelings,  or  in  his  sta- 
tion and  walk  of  life ;  a  ^  person  is  so 
either  in  his  sentiments,  m  his  actions, 
or  in  his  rank  and  condition ;  but  per- 
sons may  sometimes  be  lew  from  partic- 
uhir  circumstances  who  are  not  hw  in 
condition.  Humility  should  form  a  part 
of  the  character,  as  it  is  opposed  to  arro* 
gance  and  assumption;  it  is  most  con- 
sistent  with  the  fallibility  of  our  nature. 
LowUness  should  form  a  part  of  our  tem- 
per, as  it  is  opposed  to  an  aspiring  and 
lofty  mind;  it  is  most  consistent  with 
the  temper  of  our  Saviour,  who  was  meek 
and  lowly  of  mind. 

Sleep  to  a  god  too  proud  to  wait  In  palace^ 

And  yet  so  humble  too  as  not  to  scorn 

The  meanest  country  cottages.  Cowkr. 

Where  purple  violets  lurk. 
With  aU  the  lowly  chUdren  of  the  shade. 


The  humble  and  lowly  are  always  taken 
in  a  good  sense ;  but  the  low  either  in 
a  bad  or  an  indifferent  sense.  A  lowly 
man,  whether  as  it  respects  his  mind  or 
his  condition,  is  so  without  any  moral  de- 
basement; but  a  man  who  is  low  in  his 
condition  is  likewise  conceived  to  be  low 
in  his  habits  and  his  sentiments,  which 
is  being  near  akin  to  the  vicious.  The 
same  distinction  is  preserved  in  applying 
these  terms  to  inanimate  or  spiritual  ob- 
jects. A  hunUUe  roof,  a  hunJble  office,  a 
humMe  station,  are  associated  with  the 
highest  moral  worth ;  while  a  low  office, 
a  low  situation,  a  low  birth,  seem  to  ex- 
clude the  idea  of  worth. 

The  example  of  the  heavenly  lark. 

Thy  lUlow-poet,  Cowley,  mark ; 

Above  the  skies  let  thy  proud  mnsie  ^ound, 

Thy  hmmble  nest  baild  «9on  the  gn^fld. 

CowFaii 
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To  be  wont, 
llw  ImomC,  nKMt  d^|!Bcted  thing  of  ftntuie, 
Sundfl  still  in  espennoe.  Shaupbasb. 

HUlIBLBy  MODB8T,  SUBMISSIVE. 

TiOBi  terms  designate  a  temper  of 
mind  the  reverse  of  self -conceit  or  pride. 
The  HUMBLE,  in  Latin  kwnUw,  low, 
from  kumuM^  the  ground,  signifying  the 
lowest  position,  is  so  with  regard  to  our- 
lelves  or  others.  MODESTY  (v.  Mbded) 
Is  that  which  respects  ourselves  only: 
BUBMISSIVENESS,  from  tulmUmu,  sig- 
nifying put  under,  is  that  which  respects 
others.  A  man  is  humble  from  a  sense 
of  his  comparative  inferiority  to  others 
hi  point  of  station  and  outward  ciroum- 
stances;  or  he  is  humble  from  a  sense 
of  his  imperfections,  and  a  consciousness 
of  not  being  what  he  ought  to  be :  he 
Is  modett^  inasmuch  as  he  sets  but  little 
value  on  his  qualifications,  acquirements, 
and  endowments.  HumUity  is  a  painful 
sentiment;  for  when  it  respects  others 
it  is  coupled  with  fear,  when  it  respects 
our  own  unworthiness  it  is  coupled  with 
sorrow :  modegty  is  a  peaceful  sentiment ; 
it  serves  to  ke^p  the  whole  mind  in  due 
bounds.  When  kumilUy  and  modesty 
show  themselves  in  the  outward  conduct, 
the  former  bows  itself  down,  the  latter 
shrinks :  a  humble  man  gives  freely  to 
others  from  a  sense  of  their  desert ;  a 
modeti  man  demands  nothing  for  him- 
self, from  an  unconsciousness  of  desert 
in  lumself. 

In  God's  bolT  house  I  prostnte  myself  in  the 
humblest  and  decentest  way  of  genuflection  I  can 
imagine.  Howell. 

Sedition  itself  is  modest  in  the  dawn,  and  only 
toleration  may  be  petitioned  where  nothing  less 
than  empin  is  designed.  Sooth. 

Between  humble  and  submissive  there 
is  this  prominent  feature  of  distinction, 
that  the  former  marks  a  temper  of  mind, 
the  latter  a  mode  of  action :  the  former 
is  therefore  often  the  cause  of  the  latter, 
but  not  so  always ;  we  may  be  submissive 
because  we  are  humble;  but  we  may  like- 
wise be  submissive  from  fear,  from  inter- 
ested motives,  from  necessity,  from  duty, 
and  the  like ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  we 
may  be  humble  without  being  submissivey 
when  we  are  not  brought  into  connec- 
tion with  others.  A  man  is  humble  in 
his  closet  when  he  takes  a  review  of  his 


sinfulness :  he  is  submissive  to  a  mastei 
whose  displeasure  he  dreads. 

She  should  be  humble  who  would  please, 

And  she  must  sufllsr  who  can  love.  Paioa. 

And  potent  ra|ahs,who  themselres  preside 
O'er  realms  of  wide  extent  I    But  here  submis» 

sive 
Their  homage  pay  t  alternate  kings  and  slaves ! 

SOMSBVILLa 

TO  HUMBLB,  HUMILIATE,  DEGRADE. 

HUMBLE  and  HUMILIATE  are  both 
drawn  from  the  same  source  (v.  Humble^ 
modest).    DEGRADE, «.  To  abase. 

Humble  is  commonly  used  as  the  act 
either  of  persons  or  things:  a  person 
may  humble  himself  or  he  may  be  hum- 
bled:  humiliate  is  employed  to  character- 
ize things;  a  thing  is  kumiliating  or  a 
humiliation.  No  man  humbles  himself  by 
the  acknowledgment  of  a  fault ;  but  it  is 
a  great  humiliation  for  a  person  to  be  de- 
pendent on  another  for  a  living  when  he 
has  it  in  his  power  to  obtain  it  for  him- 
sell 

Deep  horror  seizes  ev*ry  human  breast, 
Their  pride  is  humbled ^  and  their  fear  conibas*d. 

Dbtdch. 

A  long  habit  of  humUiaiian  does  not  seem 
a  very  good  preparatire  to  manly  and  vigorous 
sentiments.  ^aaa. 

To  humble  is  to  bring  down  to  the 
ground ;  it  supposes  a  certain  eminence, 
either  created  by  the  mind,  or  really  ex- 
isting in  the  outward  circumstances ;  to 
degrade  is  to  set  down  lower;  it  sup- 
poses steps  for  ascending  or  descending. 
He  who  is  most  elevated  in  his  own  es- 
teem may  be  most  humbled;  misfortunes 
may  humble  the  proudest  conqueror:  he 
who  is  most  elevated  in  the  esteem  of 
others  may  be  the  most  degraded;  envy 
is  ever  on  the  alert  to  degrade.  A  lesson 
in  the  school  of  adversity  is  humbling  to 
one  who  has  known  nothing  but  prosper- 
ity :  terms  of  peace  are  httmiliating  r  low 
vices  are  peculiarly  degrading  to  a  man 
of  rank. 

The  mistress  of  the  world,  the  seat  of  empire. 
The  nurse  of  heroes,  the  delight  of  gods, 
ThAt  humbled  the  proud  tyrants  of  the  earth. 

Addisow. 

Who  but  a  tyrant  (a  name  expressive  of  every- 
thing which  can  vitiate  and  decade  human  na^ 
ure)  could  think  of  seising  on  the  property  ol 
men  unaccused  und  unheard?  Bvbxs 
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HUMOR;  TEMPER,  MOOD. 

HUMOR  literally  signifies  moisture  or 
fluid,  in  which  sense  it  U  used  for  the 
fluids  of  the  human  body ;  and  as  far  as 
these  human  or  their  particular  state  is 
connected  with,  or  has  its  influence  on, 
the  animal  spirits  and  the  moral  feel- 
ings, so  far  is  hwnor  applicable  to  moral 
agents.  TEMPER  {v.  Diapontion)  is  lei*s 
specific  in  its  signification ;  it  may  with 
equal  propriety,  under  the  changed  form 
of  temperament,  be  applicable  to  the 
general  state  of  the  body  or  the  mind. 
MOOD,  which  is  but  a  change  from  mode 
or  manner,  has  an  original  signification 
not  less  indefinite  than  the  fonner ;  it  is 
applied,  however,  only  to  the  mind.  As 
the  human  of  the  body  are  the  most  va- 
riable parts  of  the  animal  frame,  hunior 
in  regard  to  the  mind  denotes  but  a  par- 
tial and  transitory  state  when  compared 
with  the  temper^  which  is  a  general  and 
habitual  state.  The  humor  is  so  fluc- 
tuating that  it  varies  in  the  same  mind 
■perpetually ;  but  the  temjMjr  is  so  far 
confined  that  it  always  shows  itself  to  be 
the  same  whenever  it  shows  itself  at  all : 
the  hutnor  makes  a  man  different  from 
himself ;  the  temper  makes  him  differ- 
ent from  othei*s.  Hence  we  speak  of 
the  humor  of  the  moment ;  of  the  Umper 
of  youth  or  of  old  age :  so  likewise  we 
say,  to  accommodate  one's  self  to  the  hu- 
mor of  a  peraon ;  to  manage  his  temjyer  : 
to  put  one  into  a  certain  humor;  to  cor- 
rect or  sour  the  tenij>er.  Humor  is  not 
less  partial  in  its  nature  than  in  its  dura- 
tion ;  it  fixes  itself  often  on  only  one  ob- 
ject, or  respeetxS  only  one  particular  di- 
rection of  the  feelings :  temper  extends 
to  all  the  actions  and  opinions  as  well  as 
feelings  of  a  man :  it  gives  a  coloring  to 
all  he  says,  does,  thinks,  and  feels.  We 
may  be  in  a  humor  for  writing  or  read- 
ing ;  for  what  is  gay  or  what  is  serious ; 
for  what  is  noisy  or  what  is  quiet :  but 
•ur  temper  is  discoverable  in  our  daily 
conduct ;  we  may  be  in  a  good  or  ill  fiu- 
mar  in  company,  but  in  domestic  life  and 
in  our  closest  relations  we  show  wheth- 
er we  are  good  or  ill  tempered.  A  man 
shows  his  humor  in  different  or  trifling 
actions ;  he  shows  his  temper  in  the  most 
important  actions  :  it  may  be  a  man's 
humor  to  sit  while  others  stand,  or  to 


go  unsharen  while  others  shave ;  bnt  he 
shows  his  temper  as  a  Christian  or  other. 
wise  in  forgiving  injuries  or  harboring 
resentments ;  in  Uving  peaceably,  not  in- 
dulging himself  in  contentions. 

When  I  am  in  a  serioos  AvtMor,  I  very  often 
walk  by  inyielf  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  tbe 
(gloominess  of  the  place,  and  the  nse  to  which  ii 
is  applied,  are  apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  a  kind  at 
melancholy.  Spktatob. 

In  ttie  fcnrt  articles  of  life,  a  man's  conric- 
tions  ouj^ht  to  iie  very  strong,  and,  if  possible,  so 
well-timed  that  worldly  advantages  may  have  no 
jthare  in  it  (change  of  opinion),  for  mankind  will 
be  ill-natared  enongh  to  think  he  does  not 
change  sides  out  of  principle,  but  either  oat  of 
levity  of  temper  or  prospects  of  interest. 

SriCTAToa. 

When  applied  to  bodies  of  men,  Aicmor, 
as  denoting  a  temporary  or  fluctuating 
feeling,  is  more  commonly  used  than 
tetnper. 

Both  Houses  of  Parliament  seemed  to  have  no 
eyes  bat  for  the  dangers  of  popery,  which  kum&r 
was  blown  up  by  all  the  arts  and  intrifcaes  of 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

Temfli. 

Hmiior  and  inood  agree  in  denoting  a 
paiticular  and  temporary  state  of  feeling; 
but  they  di£fer  in  the  cause :  the  former 
being  attributable  rather  to  the  physical 
state  of  the  body ;  and  the  latter  to  the 
moral  frame  of  the  mind;  the  former, 
therefore,  is  independent  of  all  external 
circumstances,  or  at  all  events  of  any 
that  are  reducible  to  system ;  the  latter 
is  guided  entirely  by  events,  or  the  view 
which  the  mind  takes  of  events,  ffwnor 
is  therefore  generally  taken  in  a  bad 
sense,  unless  actually  qualified  by  some 
epithet  to  the  contrary :  mood  is  always 
taken  in  an  indifferent  sense.  There  is 
no  calculating  on  the  humor  of  a  man ;  it 
depends  upon  his  mood  whether  he  per- 
forms ill  or  well :  it  is  necessary  to  sup- 
press humor  in  a  child ;  we  discover  by 
the  melancholy  mood  of  a  man  that  some- 
thing distressing  has  happened  to  him. 

He  was  slave  to  no  passion,  indulged  no  A«> 
mor^  unless  that  of  regularity  may  be  called  a 
humor^  which  he  observed  to  excess. 

Cf7lfBBai.AND. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  most  ludicrous 
lines  I  ever  wrote  have  been  written  in  the  sad> 
dest  mood.  Cowna. 

HUMOR,  CAPRICB. 
HUMOR  (v.  Humor)  is  general,  CA- 
rRICE  (».  Fantastical)  is  particular :  hth 
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mor  may  be  good  or  bad;  caprice  is  al- 
ways taken  in  a  bad  sense.  Humor  is 
always  independent  of  fixed  principle; 
it  is  the  feeling  or  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  caprice  is  always  opposed  to  fixed 
principle,  or  rational  motives  of  acting ; 
it  is  the  feeling  of  the  individual  setting 
at  naught  all  rule,  and  defying  all  rea- 
son. The  feeling  only  is  perverted  when 
the  humor  predominates;  the  judgment 
and  will  are  perverted  by  caprice;  a 
child  shows  its  humor  in  fretfulness  and 
impatience ;  a  man  betrays  his  caprice  in 
his  intercourse  with  'others,  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  concerns,  or  in  the  choice 
of  his  amusements. 

Youll  Mk  me,  why  I  rather  chooae  to  have 
A  weight  of  carrion  flesh,  than  to  receive 
Three  thouMnd  dncats ;  I'll  not  answer  that, 
Bat  say,  it  is  my  humor.  SHAKSPBAaa. 

Men  will  submit  to  any  mle  by  which  they 
may  be  exempted  finom  the  tyranny  of  caprice 

— A  -1.—^  JOHMSOW. 


Indulgence  renders  children  and  sub- 
ffdinate  persons  hwrnorwrne;  prosperity 
>r  unlimited  power  is  apt  to  render  a 
Ifian  capricious:  a  hvtnorsome  person 
<x)mmonIy  objects  to  be  pleased,  or  is 
easily  displeased;  a  capricious  person 
likes  and  dislikes,  approves  and  disap- 
proves  the  same  thing  in  quick  suc- 
cession. 

I  am  glad  that  though  you  are  incredulous 
70U  are  not  humorsoma  too..  Goodman. 

A  subject  ouffht  to  suppose  that  there  are  rea- 
sons, althou«rh  he  be  not  apprised  of  them,  other- 
wise he  must  tax  his  prince  of  capricUntsnese, 
inconstancy,  or  ill  design.  Swift. 

HCMOBSOMB,  HUMOROUS,  CAPRICIOUS. 

HumoT^  when  applied  to  things,  has 
the  sense  of  wit,  whence  the  distinction 
between  kumorwine  and  humorous:  the 
former  implying  the  existence  of  kumor 
or  perverted  feeling  in  the  person;  the 
fatter  implying  the  existence  of  humor 
or  wit  in  the  person  or  thing.  Caprice 
is  improperly  applied  to  things  to  desig- 
nate their  total  irregularity  and  planless- 
ness  of  proceeding;  as,  in  speaking  of 
fashion,  we  notice  its  caprice^  when  that 
which  has  been  laid  aside  is  again  taken 
into  use;  diseases  are  termed  capricious 
which  act  in  direct  opposition  to  all  es- 
tablished rule. 


Thy  humorous  vein,  thy  pleasing  folly, 

Lies  all  neglected,  all  forgot. 
And  pensive,  wajrward  melancholy, 

Thou  dread'st  and  hop'st  thou  know'st  nol 
what.  Paxoa. 

Does  it  imply  tlmt  our  language  is  in  its  nature 
irregular  and  c<i/>r/oi<HMf  Lowtb. 

HUNT,  CHASE. 

The  leading  idea  in  the  word  HUNT 
is  that  of  searching  after;  the  leading 
idea  in  the  word  CHASE  is  that  of  driv- 
ing  away,  or  before  one.  In  a  strict 
sense,  hunt  denotes  a  search  for  objects 
not  within  sight ;  chase  is  a  pursuit  after 
such  objects  only  as  are  within  sight: 
we  may  hunt,  therefore,  without  chwdng: 
we  may  chase  without  hunting:  a  persou 
hunts  after,  but  does  not  chase  that  which 
is  lost :  a  boy  chases,  but  does  npt  hunt  a 
butterfly.  When  applied  to  field-sports, 
the  hunt  commences  as  soon  as  the  hunts* 
maa  begins  to  look  for  the  game;  the 
chase  commences  as  soon  as  it  is  found : 
on  this  ground,  perhaps,  it  is  that  hmt 
is  used,  in  familiar  discourse,  to  desig- 
nate  the  specific  act  of  taking  this  amuse- 
ment; and  chase  is  used  only  in  particu- 
lar cases  where  the  peculiar  idea  is  to  be 
expressed :  a  fox-hunt^  or  a  stag-Awi/,  is 
said  to  take  place  on  a  particular  day; 
or  that  there  has  been  no  hunting  this 
season,  or  that  the  hunt  has  been  very 
bad :  but  we  speak,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  ;  or  that  the 
choM  lasted  very  long ;  the  animal  gave 
a  long  chjOLse, 

Come  hither,  boy  I  well  hnmi  to-day 
The  bookworm,  ravening  beast  of  prey. 

PAaiim,. 
Orestness  of  mind  and  fortune  too 

Th'  Olympic  trophies  show; 
Both  their  several  parts  must  do 

In  the  noble  chase  of  liune.  Cowur. 

HURTFUL,  PERXICIOUS,  NOXIOUS,  NOI- 
SOME. 

Betwekn  hurtful,  signifying  full 
of  hurt,  and  PERNICIOUS  (v.  Destruc- 
tive) there  is  the  same  distinction  as  be- 
tween hurting  and  destroying :  that  which 
is  hurtful  may  hurt  in  various  ways ;  but 
that  which  is  pernicious  necessarily  tends 
to  destruction.:  confinement  is  hurtful  to 
the  health:  bad  company  is  pernicious 
to  the  morals ;  or  the  doctrines  of  free- 
thinkers are  pernicious  to  the  well-being 
of  society.     NOXIOUS  and  NOISOME, 
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from  noeeOj  to  kurt^  are  species  of  the 
hurtful:  things  may  be  hurtful  both  to 
body  and  mind;  noocious  and  noisome  only 
to  the  body :  that  which  is  noxtoiw  inflicts 
a  direct  injury;  that  which  is  wAxome 
inflicts  it  indirectly :  noxious  insects  are 
snch  as  wound ;  noitome  vapors  are  such 
as  tend  to  create  disorders. 

The  kurt/ul  bawl  in  thy  ylneyard  than. 

DSTDIM. 

Of  strength,  pemieiaua  to  myself,  I  boMt, 
The  powers  I  hare  were  given  me  to  my  cost. 

Lbwu. 
The  serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field, 
Of  hnge  extent  sometimes,  with  braaen  eyes, 
And  hairy  mane,  terrific,  though  to  thee 
Kot  noc9<ov«,  but  obedient  at  thy  call.    Miltoh. 
The  only  prison  that  enslaves  the  soul 
As  the  dark  habitation  where  she  dwells 
Is  in  a  noUame  dungeon. 


HTPOCRITBi  DI8SBMBLBR. 

HYPOCRITE,  in  Greek  virocpinjc, 
from  tnro  and  cpivo/ioi,  signifies  one  ap- 
pearing under  a  mask.  DISSEMBLER, 
from  aiaaembU,  in  Latin  diasimulo  or  dia 
and  nmiliSf  signifies  one  who  makes  him- 
self appear  unlike  what  he  really  is. 

The  hypocrite  feigns  to  be  what  he  is 
not ;  the  dissemlder  conceals  what  he  is : 
the  former  takes  to  himself  the  credit  of 
virtues  which  he  has  not ;  the  latter  con- 
ceals the  vices  that  he  has ;  every  htwo- 
eriie  is  a  dissembler;  but  every  dtuemiler 
is  not  a  hypocrite:  the  hypocrite  makes 
truth  serve  the  purpose  of  falsehood; 
the  dissembler  is  content  with  making 
falsehood  serve  his  own  particular  pur- 
pose. 

In  regard  to  others,  hypooriey  is  not  so  per^ 
nidotts  as  barefiaoed  irreligion.  AsDOOir. 

60  spake  the  fiUse  dissemhUr  unperceived. 

HXLTON. 


I. 

IDEA;  THOUGHT,  IMAGINATION. 

IDEA,  in  Latin  idea,  in  Greek  ci^ca, 
signifies  the  form  or  image  of  an  object, 
from  €4^10,  to  see,  that  is,  the  thing  seen 
in  the  mind.  THOUGHT  literally  signi- 
fies the  thmg  fAoii^A^.  IMAGINATION 
signifies  the  thing  imagined. 

The  idea  is  the  simple  representation 


of  an  object;  the  thought  is  the  reflect 
tion;  and  the  imoffinatum  is  the  com- 
bination of  ideas:  we  have  ideas  of  the 
sun,  the  moon,  and  all  material  objects ; 
we  have  thoughts  on  moral  subjects;  we 
have  imaginations  drawn  from  the  ideas 
already  existing  in  the  mind.  Ideas  are 
formed ;  they  are  the  rude  materials  with 
which  the  thinking  faculty  exerts  itself: 
thoughts  arise  in  the  mind  by  means  of 
association  and  combination,  or  recur  in 
the  mind  by  the  power  of  the  memory ; 
they  are  the  materials  with  which  the 
thinking  faculty  employs  itself :  imaginO' 
tions  are  created  by  the  mind^s  reaction 
on  itself;  they  are  the  materials  with 
which  the  understanding  seeks  to  enrich 
itself.  The  term  idea  is  used  in  all  casea 
for  the  mental  representation,  abstract- 
edly from  the  agent  that  represents 
them:  hence  ideas  are  either  clear  or 
distinct;  ideas  are  attached  to  words; 
ideas  are  analyzed,  confounded,  and  tibe 
like;  in  which  cases  the  word  thought 
could  not  be  substituted.  Ihoughi  be- 
longs only  to  thinking  and  rational  be- 
ings: the  brutes  may  be  said  to  have 
ideas,  but  not  thoughts:  hence  thoughts 
are  dther  mean,  fine,  grovelling,  or  sub- 
lime, according  to  the  nature  of  the  mind 
in  which  they  exist:  hence  we  say  with 
more  propriety,  to  indulge  a  thought  than 
to  indulge  an  idea;  to  express  one*B 
thoughts,  rather  than  one's  ideas,  on  any 
subject:  although  the  latter  term  idea^ 
on  account  of  its  comprehensive  use, 
may,  without  violation  of  any  express 
rule,  be  indifferently  employed  in  gener- 
al discourse  for  thought ;  but  the  former 
term  does  not  on  this  account  lose  its 
characteristic  meanine.  Imaginatum  is 
not  only  the  fruit  of  Vwuaht,  but  of  pe- 
culiar thought:  the  thought  may  be  an- 
other's: the  imagination  is  one's  own: 
the  thought  occurs  and  recurs ;  it  comes 
and  it  goes ;  it  is  retained  or  rejected  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  thinking  bdng :  the 
imagination  is  framed  by  the  power 
which  we  term  imaginaHon;  it  is  cher- 
ished with  the  partiality  of  a  parent  for 
its  offspring.  Thoughts  are  busied  with 
the  surrounding  objects;  imaginations 
are  employed  on  distant  and  strange  ob- 
jects: hence  thoughts  are  denominated 
sober,  chaste,  and  the  like ;  imaginations, 
wild  and  extravagant. 
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Entry  one  flndt  fhat  nuuiyof  fhe  <<fa(M  wUch 
be  desired  to  retain  haTe  slipped  awiqr  IrretrleT- 

ablj.  JOHRtON. 

0  eelio 
The  wining  passionflf  and  tamaltnooB  ihouffhis 
That  rage  within  thee !  Rows. 

DUferent  climates  prodooe  in  men,  l^  a  differ- 
ent mixture  of  the  hamors,  a  different  and  on- 
eqnal  conrse  of  imoffinaHont  and  passions. 

Tbhtlb. 

IDEAL,  OfAGINART. 

IDEAL  does  not  strictly  adhere  to  the 
sense  of  its  primitive  idea  (v.  Idea) :  the 
idea  is  the  representation  of  a  real  object 
in  the  mind ;  but  ideai  signifies  belonging 
to  the  idea  independently  of  the  reality  or 
the  external  object.  IMAGINARY  pre- 
serves the  signification  of  its  primitive 
imaffinaHan  (v,  Jf^uunff  also  v.  Idea),  as  de- 
noting what  IS  created  by  the  mind  itself. 
The  ideal  is  not  directly  opposed  to,  but 
abstracted  from,  the  real ;  the  imaginary^ 
on  the  other  hand,  is  directly  opposed  to 
the  real ;  it  is  the  unreal  thing  formed  by 
the  imaginaiion.  Ideal  happiness  is  the 
happiness  which  is  formed  in  the  mind 
without  having  any  direct  and  actual  pro- 
totype in  nature ;  but  it  may,  neverthe- 
less, be  something  possible  to  be  realized ; 
it  may  be  above  nature,  but  not  in  direct 
contradiction  to  it :  the  imaginary  is  that 
which  is  opposite  to  some  positive  exist- 
ing reality ;  the  pleasure  which  a  lunatic 
derives  from  the  conceit  of  being  a  king 
is  altogether  imagifiary. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  hi  all  the  stores  of  ideal 
angnlsh,  a  thonght  more  painfol  than  the  con- 
sdOQsness  of  having  propagated  corruption. 

JoHmoii. 

Superior  beings  know  well  the  ranity  of  those 
imaginary  perfections  that  swell  the  heart  of 
man.  Addbon. 

IDLE,  LAZY,  INDOLENT. 

IDLE  is  in  Carman  eitely  vain.  LAZT, 
in  German  lOttXg^  is  connected  with  the 
Latin  laetm,  weary,  because  weariness 
naturally  engenders  ^aztfMn.  INDOLENT, 
in  Latin  indoUns,  signifies  without  feel- 
ing, having  apathy  or  unconcern. 

A  propensity  to  inaction  is  the  common 
idea  by  which  these  words  are  connected ; 
they  differ  in  the  cause  and  degree  of  the 
quality :  idle  expresses  less  than  lazy,  and 
Uuy  less  than  indoletit :  one  is  termed  idle 
who  will  do  nothing  useful ;  one  Is  lazy 
trho  will  do  nothing  at  all  without  great 


reluctance ;  one  is  indoleni  who  does  not 
oare  to  do  anything  or  set  about  anything. 
There  is  no  direct  inaction  in  the  idler; 
for  a  child  is  idle  who  will  not  learn  his 
lesson,  but  he  is  active  enough  in  that 
which  pleases  himself :  there  is  an  aver- 
sion to  corporeal  action  in  a  Ussy  man,  but 
not  always  to  mental  action ;  he  is  lazy  at 
work,  laay  in  walking,  or  lazy  in  sitting ; 
but  he  may  not  object  to  any  deployment, 
such  as  reading  or  thinking,  which  leaves 
his  body  entirely  at  rest :  an  indolent  man, 
on  the  contrary,  fails  in  activity  from  a 
defect  both  in  the  mind  and  the  body; 
he  will  not  only  not  move,  but  he  will  not 
even  think,  if  it  give  him  trouble;  and 
trifling  exertions  of  any  kind  are  suffi- 
cient, even  in  prospect,  to  deter  him  from 
attempting  to  move. 

As  pride  is  sometimes  hid  under  humility,  icUe- 
nesf  is  often  covered  by  turbulence  and  hurry. 

JOHMSON. 

Wicked  condemned  men  will  ever  lire  like 
rogues  and  not  iUl  to  work,  but  be  la»y  and 
spend  Tictoals.  Bacon. 

Nothing  is  so  opposite  to  the  true  ei^oyment 
of  life  as  the  relaxed  and  fiMble  state  of  an  indo- 
lent  mind.  Bi.Aim. 

Zaay  is  figuratively  applied  to  other  ob- 
jects. 

The  daw, 
The  rook,  and  magpie,  to  the  gray-grown  oaks. 
That  the  calm  Tillage  in  their  Terdant  arms 
Sheltering  embrace,  direct  their  la»y  flight 

Tbomboh. 

Idle  is  also  applied  to  things  in  the 
sense  of  leisure  and  vanity,  for  which  see 
the  next  articles. 

IDLE,  LEISURE,  VACANT. 

IDLE  (v.  Idle)  is  opposed  here  to  the 
busy ;  LEISURE,  otherwise  spelled  leas- 
ure,  from  leaee,  as  in  the  compound  releaae, 
and  the  Latin  laxo,  to  make  lax  or  loose, 
that  is,  loosed  or  set  free,  is  opposed  sim- 
ply to  the  employed:  he,  therefore,  who 
is  idle,  instead  of  being  busy,  commits  a 
fault ;  which  is  not  always  the  case  with 
him  who  is  at  leieure  or  free  from  his 
employment.  Idle  is  always  taken  in  a 
sense  more  or  less  unfavorable;  leisure 
in  a  sense  perfectly  indifferent :  if  s  man 
says  of  himself  that  he  has  spent  an  idle 
hour  in  this  or  that  place,  in  amusem^t, 
company,  and  the  like,  he  means  to  sig- 
nify he  would  have  spent  it  better  if  any- 
thing hi^'f  offered  ;  on  the  other  hand,  h« 
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woald  say  thai  he  spends  his  leiture  mo- 
ments in  a  suitable  relaxation :  he  who 
values  his  time  will  take  care  to  have  as 
few  idle  hours  as  possible ;  but  since  no 
one  can  always  be  employed  in  severe 
labor,  he  will  occupy  his  leigure  hours  in 
that  which  best  suits  his  taste. 

Life  is  sustained  with  so  little  Ubor,  that  the 
tediousness  oiidle  time  cannot  otherwise  be  sup- 
ported (than  by  artificial  desires).         Jobmsok. 

The  plant  that  shoots  from  seed,  a  sullen  tree. 
At  leisure  grows,  for  late  posterity.      Drtdbn. 

Idle  and  levmre  are  said  in  particular 
reference  to  the  time  that  is  employed; 
VACANT  {v.  Free)  is  a  more  general  term, 
that  simply  qualities  the  thing:  an  icUe 
hour  is  one  without  any  proper  employ- 
ment; a  vcuMtU  hour  is  in  general  one 
free  from  the  employments  with  which  it 
might  be  filled  up ;  a  person  has  leiture 
time  according  to  his  wishes ;  but  he  may 
hare  vacant  time  from  necessity,  that  is, 
when  he  is  in  want  of  employment 

IdleneM  dictates  expedients  by  which  life  may 
be  passed  unprofltably,  without  the  tediousness 
of  many  vacant  hours.  Johnson. 

IDLE,  VAIN. 

These  epithets  are  both  opposed  to  the 
solid  or  substantial ;  but  IDLE  {v.  Idle, 
lazy)  has  a  more  particular  reference  to 
what  ought  or  ought  not  to  engage  the 
time  or  attention ;  VAIN,  in  Latin  vanuB, 
probably  changed  from  vacaneue,  signi- 
fying empty,  seems  to  qualify  the  thing 
without  any  such  reference.  A  pursuit 
may  be  termed  either  idle  or  vain:  in  the 
former  case,  it  reflects  immediately  on  the 
agent  for  not  employing  his  time  on  some- 
thing more  serious ;  but  in  the  latter  case 
it  simply  characterizes  the  pursuit  as  one 
that  will  be  attended  with  no  good  conse- 
quences :  when  we  consider  ourselves  as 
beings  who  have  but  a  short  time  to  live, 
and  that  every  moment  of  that  time  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  well-spent,  we  should  be 
careful  to  avoid  all  idle  concerns ;  when 
we  consider  ourselves  as  rational  beings, 
who  are  responsible  for  the  use  of  those 
powers  with  which  we  have  been  invested 
by  our  Almighty  Maker,  we  shall  be  care- 
ful to  reject  all  vain  concerns :  an  idle  ef- 
fort is  made  by  one  who  does  not  care  to 
exert  himself  for  any  useful  purpose,  who 
vorks  only  to  please  himself ;  a  vain  ef- 


fort may  be  made  by  one  who  is  in  a  state 
of  desperation. 

And  let  no  spot  of  idle  earth  he  found. 
But  culttrate  the  genius  of  the  ground. 

DftTDBN. 

Deluded  by  vain  opinions,  we  look  to  the  ad* 
rantages  of  fortune  as  our  ultimate  goods. 

Blaib. 

IGNORANT,  ILUTERATE,  UNLBARNBD, 
UNLBTTERED. 

IGNORANT,  in  Latin  ignoram,  from 
the  privative  ig  or  in  and  noro^  or  the 
Greek  yivutcKia,  signifies  not  knowing 
things  in  general,  or  not  knowing  any 
particular  circumstance.  UNLEARNED, 
ILLITERATE,  and  UNLETTERED,  are 
compared  with  ignorant  in  the  general 
sense. 

Ignorant  is  a  comprehensive  term ;  it 
includes  any  degree  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  and  consequently  includes  the 
other  terms,  illiierate,  unlearned^  and  un- 
lettered, which  express  different  forms  of 
ignorance.  Ignorance  is  not  always  to 
one^s  disgrace,  since  it  is  not  always  one's 
fault ;  the  term  is  not,  therefore,  directly 
reproachful :  the  poor  ignoratU  savage  is 
an  object  of  pity,  rather  than  condemna- 
tion ;  but  when  ignorance  is  coupled  with 
self-conceit  and  presumption,  it  is  a  per- 
fect deformity :  hence  the  word  illiterate, 
which  is  mostly  used  in  such  cases  as 
become  a  terra  of  reproach :  an  ignorant 
man  who  sets  up  to  teach  others,  is  term- 
ed an  illiterate  preacher;  and  quacks, 
whether  in  religion  or  medicine,  from  the 
very  nature  of  their  calling,  are  altogeth- 
er an  illiterate  race  of  men.  The  term 
illiterate  is  in  all  cases  taken  for  one  who 
is  without  education  or  even  the  knowl- 
edge  of  his  letters ;  the  words  unlearned 
and  unlettered  are  disengaged  from  any 
unfavorable  associations.  A  modest  man, 
who  makes  no  pretensions  to  learning, 
may  suitably  apologize  for  his  supposed 
deficiencies  by  saying  he  is  an  untamed 
or  unlettered  man ;  the  former  is,  how- 
ever,  a  term  of  more  familiar  use  than 
the  latter.  A  man  may  be  described 
either  as  generally  unlearned,  or  as  wn- 
leamed  in  particular  sciences  or  arts ;  as 
unlearned  in  history;  unlearned  in  phi- 
losophy; unlearned  in  the  ways  of  the 
world :  a  poet  may  describe  his  muse  a^ 
unlettered. 
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Be  aaid.an4  tent  CyUenins  with  oommand 
To  free  the  ports,  and  ope  the  Pnnic  land 
To  Trq|au  i^ests ;  leaf,  iffnorant  of  fiftte. 
The  queen  might  force  them  from  her  town  and 
state.  Drtdbm. 

On  thd  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  emerged  from 
the  Fells  of  Cnmberlaod,  where  he  bad  been  prin- 
G^wlly  concealed  for  twenty -five  years,  Henry 
Lord  Clifford,  with  the  manners  and  education 
of  a  shepherd.  He  was  almost  illiteraU,  bat 
Dot  deflcieot  in  natural  nnderstanding. 

WHITAKSR. 

Becanae  this  doctrine  may  have  appeared  to 
the  unUarT^ed  light  and  wliimsical,  1  must  take 
leare  to  unfold  the  wisdom  and  antiquity  of  my 
first  proposition  in  these  my  essays,  to  wit,  that 
**  •▼ery  worthless  man  is  a  dead  man." 

Addison. 

AJax,  the  haughty  chief,  the  unletUred  sol- 
dier, had  no  way  of  making  his  anger  known  but 
by  i^oomy  sallenness.  Johnson. 

TO  ILLUMINATE^  ILLUMINE,  EN- 
LIGHTEN. 

ILLUMINATE,  in  Latin  illuminatus, 
participle  of  iUtanino,  and  ENLIGHTEN, 
from  the  noun  lighty  both  denote  the  oom- 
munication  of  light;  the  former  in  the 
natural,  the  latter  in  the  moral  sense. 
We  iUtuninaU  by  means  of  artificial 
lights;  the  sun  iUumiruUes  the  world  by 
its  own  light :  preaching  and  instruction 
enUghien  the  minds  of  men.  lUumine  is 
but  a  poetic  variation  of  iUuminaie  ;  as, 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  illumined  the 
benighted  world;  iliuminatiom  are  em- 
ployed as  public  demonstrations  of  joy : 
no  nation  is  now  termed  enlightened  but 
such  as  have  received  the  light  of  the 
CkMpel. 

Reason  oor  guide,  what  can  she  more  reply. 
Than  that  the  sun  iUwninaUt  the  sky?  Priob. 
But  if  neither  you  nor  I  can  gather  so  much 
from  these  places,  they  will  tell  us  it  is  because 
we  are  not  inwurdly  enlightened.  Sooth. 

What  in  me  is  dark, 
Illumine ;  what  is  low,  raise  and  support. 

Milton. 

TO  IMITATE,  COPY,  COUNTERFEIT. 

Tbx  idea  of  taking  a  likeness  of  some 
object  is  common  to  all  these  terms ;  but 
IMITATE  {v.  To  follow)  is  the  generic : 
COPY  (v.  Copyl  and  COUNTERFEIT, 
from  the  Latin  contra  and  faciOy  signify- 
ing to  make  in  opposition  to  the  reality, 
are  the  specific  terms:  to  imitate  is  to 
take  a  general  likeness ;  to  com,  to  take 
an  exact  likeness ;  to  counier/eit,  to  take 
(  false  likeness :  to  imitate  is,  therefore, 
28 


almost  always  used  in  a  good  or  an  in. 
different  sense;  to  copy  mostly,  and  to 
counterfeit  still  oftener,  in  a  bad  sense : 
to  imitate  an  author^s  style  is  at  all  tinier 
allowable  for  one  who  cannot  form  a  style 
for  himself;  but  to  copy  an  author*8  styio 
would  be  a  too  slavish  adherence  even 
for  the  dullest  writer. 

Poetry  and  music  have  the  power  of  imitating 
the  manners  of  men.  Sir  W.  Joncs. 

1  need  not  enlarge  on  this  relation ;  it  is  e\  i- 
dent  from  hence  that  the  Sorbonists  were  the 
original  authors,  and  our  schismatics  in  £n(c1aiul 
were  the  copiers  of  rebellion.  Dkydk n  . 

To  imitaie  is  applicable  to  every  ob- 
ject, for  every  external  object  is  suscep- 
tible of  imitatum  ;  and  in  man  the  imi- 
tative  faculty  displays  itself  alike  in  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  matters,  in  works 
of  art  and  moral  conduct :  to  copy  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  certain  objects  wnich  will 
admit  of  a  minute  likeness  being  taken ; 
thus,  an  artist  may  be  said  to  copy  from 
nature. 

The  mind,  impressible  and  soft,  with  ease 
Imbibes  and  copies  what  she  hears  and  sees. 

CowFia. 

Nothing  was  more  natural  than  to  imiiate.hy 

the  sound  of  the  voice,  the  quality  of  the  sound 

or  noise  which  any  external  object  made.  Blaik. 

To  counterfeit  is  applicable  but  to  few 
objects ;  we  may  counterfeit  coin,  which 
is  an  unlawful  act,  or  we  may  counterfeit 
the  person,  the  character,  the  voice,  or 
the  handwriting,  of  any  one  for  whom 
we  would  wish  to  pass,  which  is  also  an 
unlawful  act  except  on  the  stage. 

I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian. 
Speak  and  look  big,  and  pry  on  every  side. 

Shaupbabs. 

TO  IMITATE,  MIMIC,  APE,  MOCK. 

To  IMITATE  (v.  To  follow)  is  here  tb« 
general  t^rm  :  to  MIMIC,  from  the  Greek 
ut/ioc,  and  to  APE,  signifying  to  tmitaie 
like  an  ape,  are  both  species  of  vicious 
imitation.  One  imitates  that  which  is  de- 
serving of  imitation^  or  the  contrary :  one 
mimics  either  that  which  is  not  an  au- 
thorized subject  of  imitation,  or  which  is 
imitated  imperfectly  or  so  as  to  excite 
laughter.  A  person  wishes  to  make  that 
his  own  which  he  imitates,  but  he  mimics 
for  the  entertainment  of  others. 


Because  we  sometimes  walk  on  two  I 
I  hate  the  imitating  crew, 
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Nor  wlU  it  teM  delight  th*  Mmttf  lage 

r  otM«nr«  that  Instliict  which  unerring  gaJdet 

The  bnital  race  which  tnimiot  reaaon's  love. 

SOMSETILU. 

To  ague  is  a  serious  thongh  an  abeurd 
act  of  uniiaiion ;  to  MOCK,  in  French 
moequer,  Greek  /MNcaw,  to  laugh  at,  is  an 
ill-natured  and  vulgar  act  of  tmttolion. 
The  ague  imUata  to  please  himself;  the 
mocker  moda  to  insult  others. 

A  ooartler  any  ajM  snrpeMM ; 
Behold  hfan,  hambly  cringing,  wait 
Upon  the  minister  of  atate. 
View  hUn  soon  after  to  inferiors 
Aping  the  conduct  of  snperiora. 

What  though  no  fHenda  in  lable  weeds  appear, 
Grlere  for  an  hoar,  perliaps,  then  moom  a  year, 
And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe 
To  midnight  dances.  Fori. 

DnONBNT,  IMPENDII70,  THREATKN- 
IKO. 

IMMINENT,  in  Latin  tmmtnent,  from 
moMO^  to  remain,  signifies  resting  or  com- 
ing upon.  IMPENDING,  from  the  UX- 
mpendn,  to  hang,  signifies  hanging  upon 
or  over.  THREATENING,  containing  a 
threat. 

All  these  terms  are  used  in  regard  to 
some  evil  that  is  exceedingly  near:  im- 
minerU  couTeys  no  idea  of  duration ;  im- 
jiendvng  excludes  the  idea  of  what  is  mo- 
mentary. A  person  may  be  in  immifierU 
danger  of  losing  his  life  in  one  instant, 
and  the  danger  may  be  over  the  next  in- 
stant :  but  an  impending  danger  is  that 
which  has  been  long  in  existence  and 
gradually  approaching;  we  can  seldom 
escape  immineiU  danger  by  any  eiforts 
of  one's  own ;  but  we  may  be  successful- 
ly warned  to  escape  from  an  impending 
danger.  jRmninent  and  impeMUng  are 
said  of  dangers  that  are  not  disooTera- 
ble ;  but  a  threatening  evil  gires  intima- 
tions of  its  own  approach ;  we  perceive 
the  tkreoUening  tempest  in  the  bhick- 
ness  of  the  sky;  we  hear  the  threat, 
ming  sounds  of  the  enemy's  clashing 
swords. 

The  fhreaUMng  voice  and  fierce  gestures  with 
which  these  words  were  uttered,  atmclt  Monte- 
cuma.  He  saw  his  own  danger  was  imminent, 
the  necessity  unavoidable.  Robbrtson  . 

There  was  an  opinion,  if  we  may  believe  the 
Spanish  historians,  almost  universal  amonf^  the 
Americans,  that  some  dreadful  calamity  was  im- 
p^uiinff  over  their  he^ds,  Hobbbtson. 


IMMODEST,  niPUDKNT,  8HAMKL 

IMMODEST  signifies  the  want  of  i 
etty:  IMPUDENT  and  SHAMELESS  sig. 
nify  without  sAofiuL  ibimodeit  is  ieea  thui 
either  imptident  or  ahameUm:  an  tmrnod^ 
eat  girl  lays  aside  the  ornament  of  her 
sex,  and  puts  on  another  garb  thai  is  less 
becoming ;  but  her  heart  need  noi  be  oov' 
rapt  unui  she  becomes  impwUnt:  she 
wants  a  ^ood  quality  when  she  is  inunod 
ett;  she  is  possessed  of  a  positively  bad 
quality  when  she  is  impndenL  There  is 
always  hope  that  an  trnmoded  woman  may 
be  sensible  of  her  error,  and  amend ;  but 
of  an  impudent  woman  there  is  no  such 
chance,  she  is  radically  oorrapL  .Bf^m- 
dent  may  characterize  the  person  or  the 
thing :  ahameleu  characteriies  the  person. 
A  person's  air,  look,  and  words  are  tmptp 
denty  when  contrary  to  all  modesty :  the 
person  himself  is  Aameleu  who  is  devoid 
of  all  sense  of  shame. 

Music  dUTkiaes  a  oalm  an  aitnmd  m,  and  makes 
us  drop  all  tlioae  immodset  thoughts  which  would 
be  a  hinderanoe  to  us  in  tlie  perfDrmanoe  of  the 
great  duty  of  tlianksgtring.  Stbctatob. 

I  am  at  once  equally  HcarfU  of  sparing  yon, 
and  of  being  too  imptMenl  a  corrector.      Pops. 

The  sole  remorse  his  greedy  heart  can  feel. 
Is  if  one  life  escapes  his  murdering  steel ; 
Shamelem  by  ibrce  or  trmoA  to  work  his  wsj. 
And  no  less  prompt  to  flatter  than  betray. 

CUMMaMUkXD. 

TO  IMPAIR,  mJURB. 

IMPAIR  comes  from  the  Latin  tm  and 
pair,pejoro  or  ne/or,  worse,  signifying  to 
make  worse.  INJURE,  from  tn  and  jm, 
against  right,  signifies  to  make  otherwise 
than  it  ought  to  be. 

Impair  seems  to  be  in  regard  to  injurt 
as  the  species  to  the  genus ;  what  is  im- 
paired is  injured,  but  what  is  ii^urtd  is 
not  necessarily  weired.  To  impair  is 
a  progressiye  mode  of  injuring:  an  tf^ 
ry  may  take  place  either  by  degrees  or 
by  an  instantaneous  act :  straining  of  the 
eyes  impairt  the  sight,  but  a  blow  v^juret 
rather  than  impairs  the  eye.  A  man's 
health  may  be  impaired  or  iiyured  by  his 
vices,  but  his  limbs  are  injured  rather 
than  impaired  by  a  fall.  A  person's  ctr 
curastanoes  are  impaired  by  a  succession 
of  misfortunes;  they  are  injured  by  a 
sudden  turn  of  fortune. 

It  is  painftil  to  consider  that  this  sublime  ^p 
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/OTment  of  friendship  maj  be  impaired  by  In- 
Dumemble  canaeft.  Johnmr. 

Who  lives  to  nature  rarely  can  be  poor, 
0  what  a  patrimony  this  i  a  being 
Of  aach  inherent  strength  and  in^esty. 
Not  worlds  possest  can  raise  it ;  worlds  destroy'd 
can't  in^ur*.  Yoi7ir«. 

IMPERFECTION,  DEFECT,  FAULT,  VICE. 

Tbsse  terms  are  applied  either  to  per- 
sons or  things.  IMPERFECTION,  denot- 
ing either  the  abstract  quality  of  imper- 
/ect,  or  the  thing  which  constitutes  it  im- 
perfedy  in  a  person  arises  from  his  want 
of  perfection^  and  the  infirmity  of  his  nat- 
ure ;  there  is  no  one  without  some  point 
of  imperfeetion  which  is  obvious  to  oth- 
ers, if  not  to  himself;  he  may  striye  to 
diminish  it,  although  he  cannot  expect  to 
get  altogether  rid  of  it:  a  DEFECT  (v. 
Memith)  is  a  deviation  from  the  general 
constitution  of  man ;  it  is  what  may  be 
natural  to  the  man  as  an  individual,  but 
not  natural  to  man  as  a  species ;  in  this 
manner  we  may  speak  of  a  defect  in  the 
speech,  or  a  dp/'ee^  in  temper.  The  FAULT 
and  VICE  rise  in  degree  and  character 
above  either  of  the  former  terms ;  they 
both  reflect  disgrace  more  or  less  on  the 
person  possessing  them ;  but  the  favU 
always  characterizes  the  agent,  and  is 
said  in  relation  to  an  individual ;  the  vice 
characterizes  the  action,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered abstractedly :  hence  we  speak  of 
a  man*8/<mAs  as  the  things  we  may  con- 
demn in  him ;  but  we  may  speak  of  the 
ftieei  of  drunkenness,  lying,  and  the  like, 
without  any  immediate  reference  to  any 
one  who  practises  these  vtow.  When 
they  are  both  employed  for  an  individual, 
their  distinction  is  obvious :  the/ouA  may 
lessen  the  amiability  or  excellence  of  the 
character;  the  vice  is  a  stain;  a  single 
act  destroys  its  purity ;  a  habitual  prac- 
tice is  a  pollution. 

It  is  a  pleasant  story  that  we,  Ibrsooth,  who 
are  the  only  imperfect  creatures  in  the  universe, 
are  the  only  beings  that  will  not  allow  cSimper- 
feetion,  Stbblb. 

The  low  race  of  men  take  a  secret  pleasure  in 
finding  an  eminent  character  levelled  to  their 
condition  by  a  report  of  its  de/eete^  and  keep 
themselves  in  ooontenance,  thoogh  they  are  ex- 
celled in  a  thoasand  vlrtnes,  if  they  believe  that 
they  have  in  common  with  a  great  person  any 
•M/atUt.  Addison. 

I  did  myself  the  honor  this  day  to  make  a  visit 
to  a  lady  of  quality,  who  is  one  of  those  that  are 
ever  railing  at  the  «<om  of  the  age.        SmLE. 


In  regard  to  things,  the  distinction  de 
pends  upon  the  preceding  explanation  in 
a  great  measure,  for  we  can  scarcely  use 
these  words  without  thiuking  on  man  as 
a  moral  agent,  who  was  made  the  most 
perfect  of  all  creatures,  and  became  the 
most  imperfeet;  and  from  our  imperfec- 
tion has  arisen,  also,  a  general  imperfeet 
Hon  throughout  all  the  works  of  creation. 
The  word  imperfection  is  therefore  the 
most  unqualified  term  of  all :  there  may 
be  imperfectian  in  regard  to  our  Maker ; 
or  there  may  be  imperfectian  in  regard  to 
what  we  conceive  of  perfection :  and  in 
this  case,  the  term  simply  and  generally 
implies  whatever  falls  short  in  any  degree 
or  manner  of  perfection.  Defect  is  a  posi- 
tive degree  of  vmperfectixm  ;  it  is  contrary 
both  to  our  ideas  of  perfection^  or  our  par- 
ticular intention:  thus,  there  may  be  a 
defect  in  the  materials  of  which  a  thing  is 
made ;  or  a  defed  in  the  mode  of  making 
it :  the  term  defed^  however,  whether  said 
of  persons  or  things,  characterizes  rather 
the  object  than  the  agent.  FcaiJtt^  on  the 
other  hand,  when  said  of  things,  always 
refers  to  the  agent:  thus  we  may  say 
there  is  a  defect  in  the  glass,  or  a  defect  in 
the  spring ;  but  there  is  a  fanilt  in  the 
workmanship,  or  a  faviXi  in  the  putting 
together,  and  the  like.  Ftctf,  with  regard 
to  things,  is  properly  a  serious  or  radical 
defed  ;  the  former  lies  in  the  constitution 
of  the  whole,  the  latter  may  lie  in  the 
parts ;  the  former  lies  in  essentials,  the 
latter  lies  in  the  accidents :  there  may  be 
a  defed  in  the  shape  or  make  of  a  horse ; 
but  the  vice  is  said  in  regard  to  his  sound- 
ness or  unsoundness,  his  docility  or  indo- 
cility. 

Go,  wiser  thon  I  and  In  thy  scale  of  senae. 
Weigh  thy  opinion  sgainst  providence; 
Call  imperfedicn  what  thon  fSusciest  sodL 

Po?». 
The  lovers  soon  espy'd 
This  small  defect^  for  love  is  eagle-eyed. 
And  in  soft  whispers  soon  the  passage  try'd. 

PraAMiTs  AND  TBuaa. 
He  who  Is  gratified  with  what  Is/auZfy  in  works 
of  art  is  a  man  of  bad  taste.  Bbatiib. 

Or  when  the  latent  vic6  is  cored  by  fire, 
Rednndant  hnmors  by  the  pores  expire. 

Drtdsn^ 

IMFERFSCTION,  WEAKNESS,  FRAILTT, 
FAILING,  FOIBLE. 

IMPERFECTION  (».  Imperfection)  ha« 
already  been  considered  as  that  which, 
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In  the  most  extended  sense,  abridges  the 
moral  perfection  of  man ;  the  rest  are  but 
modes  of  imperfection  varying  in  degree 
and  circumstances.  WEAKNESS  is  a 
positive  and  strong  degree  ot  imperfection 
which  is  opposed  to  strength ;  it  is  what 
we  do  not  so  necessarily  look  for,  and 
therefore  distinguishes  the  individual  who 
is  liable  to  it.  FRAILTY  is  another  strong 
mode  of  imperfection  which  characterizes 
the  fragility  of  man,  but  not  of  all  men 
in  the  same  degree ;  it  differs  from  weaJc- 
neu  in  respect  to  the  object.  A  weahtess 
lies  more  in  the  judgment  or  in  the  sen- 
timent; frailty  lies  more  iu  the  moral 
features  of  an  action.  It  is  a  weakneta  in 
a  man  to  yield  to  the  persuasions  of  any 
one  against  his  better  judgment ;  it  is  a 
fraUty  to  yield  to  intemperance  or  illicit 
indulgences.  FAILINGS  and  FOIBLES 
are  the  smallest  degrees  of  imperfection 
to  which  the  human  character  is  liable : 
we  have  all  our  failings  in  temper,  and 
our  foibles  in  our  habits  and  our  prepos- 
sessions ;  and  he,  as  Horace  observes,  is 
the  best  who  has  the  fewest. 

Ton  live  in  a  reign  of  hnnian  inflrmity  where 
every  oiie  has  imperfections.  Blaib. 

The  folly  of  allowing  oarselves  to  delay  what 
we  know  cannot  finally  be  escaped,  is  one  of  the 
general  weakntMes  wliich,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  prevail  in  every  mind.  Johmson. 

There  are  circumstances  which  every  man  most 
l(now  will  prove  the  occasions  of  calling  forth  his 
latent  fraiUies.  Blair. 

Never  allow  small  failings  to  dwell  on  your 
attention  so  mach  as  to  deface  the  whole  of  an 
amiable  character.  Blaib. 

I  confess  myfoibU  in  regard  to  flattery ;  I  am 
as  fond  of  it  as  Voltaire  can  be,  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  I  love  it  from  a  masterly  hand. 

GHBSTEaFXKLD. 

IMPERIOUS,  LORDLY,  DOMINBERIKO, 
OVRRBKARING. 

All  these  epithets  imply  an  unseemly 
exercise  or  affectation  of  power  or  supe- 
riority. IMPERIOUS,  from  imperOy  to 
command,  characterizes  either  the  dis- 
position to  command  without  adequate 
authority,  or  to  convey  one's  commands 
in  an  offensive  manner :  LORDLY,  signi- 
fying like  a  lord^  characterizes  the  man- 
ner of  acting  the  lord:  and  DOMINEER- 
TNG,  from  dominwt^  a  lord,  denotes  the 
manner  of  ruling  like  a  lord,  or  rather  of 
attempting  to  rule ;  hence  a  person's  tem- 


per or  his  tone  is  denominated  inmeriow , 
bis  air  or  deportment  is  lordly  ;  nis  toiic 
is  domineering.  A  woman  of  an  imperious 
temper  commands  in  order  to  be  obeyed  : 
she  commands  with  an  imperious  tone  in 
order  to  enforce  obedience.  A  person  as- 
sumes a  lordly  air  in  order  to  display  his 
own  importance:  he  gives  orders  in  a 
domifieering  tone  in  order  to  make  others 
feel  their  inferiority.  There  is  always 
something  offensive  in  imperioueness  ,- 
there  is  frequently  something  ludicrous 
in  that  which  is  lordly;  and  a  mixture  of 
the  ludicrous  and  offensive  in  that  which 
is  r 


Thy  willing  victhn,  Carthage,  Irarttlng  looee 
From  all  that  pleading  nature  could  oppose ; 
From  a  whole  city's  tears,  by  rigid  faith 
Imperious  call'd,  and  honor's  dire  command. 

TBomow. 

Lords  are  lordUest  in  their  wine.  Miltom. 

He  who  has  sunk  so  fisr  below  himself  as  to 

have  given  up  his  assent  to  a  domineering  error 

is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  trampled  on.    Soon. 

These  terms  are  employed  for  such  as 
are  invested  with  some  sort  of  power,  or 
endowed  with  some  sort  of  superiority, 
however  trifling ;  but  OVERBEARING  is 
employed  for  men  in  the  general  relations 
of  society,  whether  superiors  or  equals. 
A  man  of  an  imperious  temper  and  some 
talent  will  frequently  be  bo  overbearing 
in  the  assemblies  of  his  equals  as  to  awe 
the  rest  mto  silence,  and  carry  every  meas- 
ure of  his  own  without  contradiction. 

I  reflected  within  myself  how  much  society 
would  suffer  if  such  insolent,  overhearing  char^ 
aetera  as  Leontine  were  not  held  in  restraint 

CUXBSaLAllD. 

IMPERTINENT,  RUDE,  SAUCY,  IMPU- 
DENT, INSOLENT. 
IMPERTINENT,  in  Latin  t»  and  per 
tinensy  not  belonging  to  one,  signifies  be- 
ing or  wanting  to  do  what  it  does  not  be- 
long to  one  to  be  or  do.  RUDE,  in  Latin 
rtmSy  rude,  and  raudnSy  a  ragged  stone^ 
in  the  Greek  pafidoc,  a  roogfa  stick,  sig- 
nifies literally  unpolished ;  and,  in  an  ex- 
tended sense,  wanting  all  culture.  SAUCT 
comes  from  saucer  and  the  Latin  salsus, 
signifying  literally  salt;  and.  In  an  ex- 
tended sense,  stinging  like  salt  IMPU- 
DENT, V.  Assurance.  INSOLENT,  from 
the  Latin  in  and  solens,  contrary  to  cub. 
torn,  signifies  being  or  wanting  to  be  co* 
trary  to  custom. 
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Impertinent  is  allied  to  rude^  as  re- 
spects one's  general  relations  in  society, 
without  regard  to  station ;  it  is  allied  to 
taucy,  impudenij  and  insolent^  as  respects 
the  conduct  of  inferiors.  He  who  does 
not  respect  the  laws  of  civil  society  in 
his  intercourse  with  individuals,  and 
wants  to  assume  to  himself  what  belongs 
to  another,  is  itnpertineiU:  if  he  carry 
this  impertitience  so  far  as  to  commit  any 
violent  breach  of  decorum  in  his  behav- 
ior, he  is  rude.  Impertinenee  seems  to 
spring  from  a  too  high  regard  of  one's 
self :  rudeness  from  an  ignorance  of  what 
is  due  to  others.  Impertinenty  in  com- 
parison with  the  other  terms,  Mtucy,  im- 
pudent^  and  insolent^  is  the  most  general 
and  indefinite:  whatever  one  does  or 
says  that  is  not  compatible  with  our 
humble  station  is  impertinent ;  saucy  is  a 
sharp  kind  of  impertinence:  impudent  an 
unblushing  kind  of  itnpertinence ;  inso- 
knce  is  an  outrageous  kind  of  imperti- 
nencej  it  runs  counter  to  all  established 
order :  thus,  the  terms  seem  to  rise  in 
sense.  A  pei-son  may  be  impertinent  in 
words  or  actions :  he  is  saucy  in  words 
cr  looks:  he  is  impudent  or  insolerU  in 
words,  tones,  gesture,  looks,  and  every 
species  of  action. 

It  is  publicly  whispered  as  a  piece  of  imper' 
tinent  pride  in  me,  that  I  }uve  hitherto  been 
Miucily  civil  to  everybody,  as  if  I  thought  no- 
body good  enough  to  quarrel  with. 

LADT  M.  W.  MOHTAGtlB. 

My  house  should  no  such  rude  disorders  know, 
As  fk'om  high  drinking  consequently  flow. 

POMFRXT. 

Wtiether  he  knew  the  thing  or  no, 
His  tongue  eternally  would  go ; 
For  he  had  impudence  at  will.  Gat. 

He  claims  the  bull  with  lawless  indolence. 
And  having  seiz'd  his  horns,  accosts  the  prince. 

Drtde.v. 

IMPERVIOUS,  IMPASSABLE^  INACCES- 
SIBLE. 
IMPERVIOUS,  from  the  Latin  m, 
per,  and  via,  signifies  not  having  a  way 
through ;  IMPASSABLE,  not  to  be  pass- 
ed  through ;  INACCESSIBLE,  not  to  be 
approached.  A  wood  is  impervious  when 
the  trees,  branches,  and  leaves  are  en- 
tangled to  such  a  degree  as  to  admit  of 
no  passage  at  all :  a  river  is  impassable 
that  is  so  deep  that  it  cannot  be  forded : 
%  rock  or  a  mountain  is  inaccessible  the 
summit  of  which  is  not  to  be  reached  by 


any  path  whatever.  What  is  impervioui 
is  so  for  a  permanency ;  what  is  impas- 
sable is  commonly  so  only  for  a  time: 
roads  are  frequently  impassable  in  the 
winter  that  are  passable  in  the  summer, 
while  a  thicket  is  impervious  during  the 
whole  of  the  year :  impassable  is  likewise 
said  only  of  that  which  is  to  be  passed 
by  living  creatures,  but  impervious  may 
be  extended  to  inanimate  objects;  a 
wood  may  be  impervious  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun. 

The  monster,  Cacus,  more  than  half  a  beast. 
This  hold,  impervious  to  the  sun,  possess* d. 

Dbtdsk. 
But  lest  the  difficulty  of  passing  back 
Stay  his  return  perhaps  over  this  gulf. 
Impassable,  impervious,  let  us  try 
Advent'rous  work.  Miltom. 

At  least  our  envious  foe  hath  fidl'd,  who  thought 
All  like  himself  rebellious,  by  whose  aid 
This  inaccessible  high  strength,  the  seat 
Of  Deity  Supreme,  us  dispossessed, 
He  trusted  to  have  seiz'd.  Milton. 

IMPLACABLE,  UNRELENTING,  RELENT- 
LESS, INEXORABLE. 

IMPLACABLE,  unappeasable,  signi- 
fies not  to  be  allayed  nor  softened.  UN- 
RELENTING or  RELENTLESS,  from 
the  Latin  lento,  to  soften,  or  to  make 
pliant,  signifies  not  rendered  soft  IN- 
EXORABLE, from  oroy  to  pray,  signifies 
not  to  be  turned  by  prayers. 

Inflexibility  is  the  idea  expressed  in 
common  by  these  terms,  but  they  differ 
in  the  causes  and  circumstance  with 
which  it  is  attended.  Animosities  arc 
implacable  when  no  misery  which  we  oc- 
casion can  diminish  their  force,  and  no 
concessions  on  the  part  of  the  offender 
can  lessen  the  spirit  of  revenge:  the 
mind  or  character  of  a  man  is  unrderU- 
ing  when  it  is  not  to  be  turned  from  its 
purpose  by  a  view  of  the  pain  which  it 
inflicts :  a  man  is  inexorable  who  turns  a 
deaf  ear  to  every  solicitation  or  entreaty 
that  is  made  to  induce  him  to  lessen  the 
rigor  of  his  sentence.  A  man^s  angry 
passions  render  him  implacable  ;  it  is  not 
the  magnitude  of  the  offence,  but  the 
temper  of  the  offended  that  is  here  in 
question ;  by  implacabilUy  he  is  render- 
ed insensible  to  the  misery  he  occasions, 
and  to  every  satisfaction  which  the  of- 
fender may  offer  him :  fixedness  of  pur- 
pose renders  a  man  unrelentinff  or  rdsnt- 
less;  tin  unrdeniing  temper  is  not  leM 
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callous  to  the  misery  prodtioed,  than  an 
implaeabU  temper ;  bat  it  is  not  ground- 
ed always  on  resentment  for  personal  in- 
juries, but  sometimes  on  a  certain  prin- 
ciple of  rieht  and  a  sense  of  necessity: 
the  inexorable  man  adheres  to  his  rule,  as 
the  unrdeniimg  man  does  to  his  purpose ; 
the  former  is  insensible  to  any  workings 
of  his  heart  which  might  shake  his  pur- 
pose, the  latter  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
the  solicitations  of  others  which  would 
go  to  alter  his  decrees:  savages  are 
mostly  implacable  in  their  animosities; 
Titus  Manlius  Torquatus  displayed  an  in- 
stance of  unreleiUing  severity  toward  his 
son ;  Minos,  .£acus,  and  Rhadomanthus 
were  the  inexorable  judges  of  hell. 

Implaoahle  m  the  enmity  of  the  Mexicans 
WM,  they  were  lo  anacqnaintod  with  the  scienoe 
of  war,  that  they  knew  not  how  to  take  tlie  prop- 
er measures  for  the  destruction  of  the  Spaniards. 

ROBBBTSOM. 

These  are  the  realms  of  uwelenUng  fltte. 

Dbtdbm. 

Implacahle  and  unrderUing  are  said 
only  of  animate  beings  in  whom  is  want- 
ing an  ordinary  portion  of  the  tender  af- 
fections: inexoraMe  may  be  improperly 
applied  to  inanimate  objects ;  justice  and 
death  are  both  represented  as  inexorable. 

Acca,  *tis  past,  he  swims  before  my  sight, 
Ineaoorable  death,  and  claims  his  right 

Dbtdbn. 

TO  IMPLANT,  INGRAFT,  INCULCATE, 
INSTIL,  INFUSE. 

To  plant  is  properly  to  fix  plants  in 
the  ground ;  to  IMPLANT  is,  in  the  im- 
proper sense,  to  fix  principles  in  the 
mmd.  Gfrafi  is  to  make  one  plant  grow 
on  the  stock  of  another;  to  INGRAFT 
is  to  make  particular  principles  flourish 
in  the  mind,  and  form  a  part  of  the  char- 
acter. Calco  is  in  Latin  to  tread;  and 
INCULCATE,  to  sUmp  into  the  mind. 
StiOo,  in  Latin,  is  literally  to  fall  drop- 
wise  :  ineliUo,  to  INSTIL,  is,  in  the  im- 
proper sense,  to  make  sentiments,  as  it 
were,  drop  into  the  mind.  Fundo^  in  Lat- 
in, is  literally  to  pour  in  a  stream :  infvai- 
dOf  to  INFUSE,  is,  in  the  improper  sense, 
to  pour  principles  or  feelings  into  the 
mind. 

To  implaniy  ingrafly  and  ineulcaie^  are 
said  of  abstract  opinions,  or  rules  of 
right  and  wrong;  ifutU  and  in/we  of 


such  prindples  as  influence  the  hearti 
the  affections,  and  the  passions.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  parent  in  eariy  life  te 
impUtnt  sentiments  of  rirtue  in  his  child ; 
it  u  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  tn^ 
ffra/i  them.  IntUl  is  a  corresponding 
act  with  implant;  we  implaini  belief ;  we 
inM  the  feeling  whidi  is  connected  with 
this  belief.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  ai) 
abstract  belief  of  a  God  in^planied  intd 
the  mind :  we  must  likewise  have  a  lore, 
and  a  fear  of  him,  and  reverence  for  his 
holy  name  and  Word  inttiUed  into  the 
mind.  To  inttU  is  a  eradual  process 
which  is  the  natural  work  of  education ; 
to  infitae  is  a  more  arbitrary  and  imme- 
diate act.  Sentiments  are  imMtUled  into 
the  mind,  not  altogether  by  the  personal 
efforts  of  any  individual,  but  likewise  by 
collateral  endeavors ;  they  are,  however, 
infueed  at  the  express  will  and  with  the 
express  endeavor  of  some  person.  hutU 
is  applicable  only  to  permanent  senti- 
ments ;  infiue  may  be  said  of  any  par- 
tial feeling :  hence  we  speak  of  infim/ig 
a  poison  into  the  mind  by  means  of  in- 
sidious and  mischievous  publications ;  or 
infimng  a  jealousy  by  means  of  crafty 
insinuations,  or  kifwnng  an  ardor  into 
the  minds  of  soldiers  by  means  of  spirit- 
ed addresses  oonpled  with  militaiy  snc- 

With  various  seeds  of  art  deep  In  the  mind 
ImpktnUd.  THomoii. 

The  reciprocal  attraction  in  the  minds  of  men 
is  a  principle  ingrcMed  in  the  very  first  formsp 
tion  of  the  soul  by  the  author  of  onr  nature. 

Bbrkeut. 

To  preach  practical  sermons,  as  they  are  call- 
ed, that  is,  sermons  upon  virtues  and  Ticea, 
without  ineiulcating  the  great  Scripture  truths 
of  redemption,  grace,  etc.,  which  alone  can  en^ 
able  and  Incite  us  to  forsake  sin  and  follow  after 
righteousness ;  what  is  it,  but  to  put  together  the 
wheels  and  set  the  hands  of  a  watch,  forgetting 
the  spring  which  is  to  make  them  all  go  ? 

BiBHor  HoBn. 

The  apostle  often  makes  mention  of  sound  doc- 
trine in  opposition  to  the  extraragant  and  cor- 
rupt opinions  which  fiilse  teachers,  even  in  those 
days,  inaHUed  into  the  minds  of  their  ignorant 
and  unwary  disciples.  BsvaaiDea. 

No  sooner  grows 
The  soft  infusion  prevalent  and  wide. 
Than,  all  alive,  at  once  their  Joy  o*erflows 
In  music  unconfln*d.  THoaooK 

TO  IMPUOATE,  INVOLVE. 

IMPLICATE,  from  plico,  to  fold,  d& 
notes  to  fold  into  a  thing;   and  IN 
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VOLVE,  from  voitfo^  to  roll,  signifies  to 
roll  into  a  thing:  by  which  explanation 
we  perceive,  that  to  implicate  marks 
something  less  entangled  than  to  in- 
volve: for  that  which  is  folded  may  be 
folded  only  once,  but  that  which  is  rolled 
is  turned  many  times.  In  application, 
therefore,  to  human  affairs,  people  are 
said  t*  be  implicated  who  hare  taken 
ever  so  small  a  share  in  a  transaction ; 
but  they  are  involved  only  when  they  are 
deeply  concerned :  the  former  is  likewise 
especially  applied  to  criminal  transac- 
tions, the  latter  to  those  things  which 
are  in  themselves  troublesome:  thus  a 
man  is  implicated  in  the  guilt  of  robbery 
who  should  stand  by  and  see  it  done, 
without  interfering  for  its  prevention; 
he  who  is  in  debt  in  eveiy  direction  is 
strictly  said  to  be  involved  in  debt 

Ha  la  much  too  deeply  impUeated  to  make 
the  preeenoe  or  abeenoe  of  ueee  notes  of  the 
)  to  him.  Statb  Tbxau. 


Thoee  who  enlttrate  the  memory  of  omr  Roto. 
lotkm  will  take  care  how  tbej  are  inw}l9ed  with 
peraons  who,  onder  pretext  of  leal  toward  the 
KeTolatfam  and  oonstitotlon,  freqoentlj  wander 
flrom  their  Xrut  prlnclplea.  Buaxs. 

mPORTANCB,  CONSBQUENCB,  WSIOHT, 
MOMENT. 

IMPORTANCE,  from  porto^  to  carry, 
signifies  the  carrying  or  bearing  with, 
or  in  itself.  CONSEQUENCE,  from  con- 
teauor^  to  follow,  or  result,  signifies  the 
following,  or  resulting  from  a  thing. 
WEIGHT  signifies  the  quantum  that  the 
thing  weighs.  MOMENT,  from  momen- 
tum^ sigmfies  the  force  that  puts  in  mo- 
tion. 

Jinportance  is  what  things  have  in 
themselves ;  they  may  be  of  more  or  less 
tm/wrteruv,  according  to  the  value  which 
is  set  upon  them :  this  may  be  real  or 
unreal ;  it  may  be  estimated  by  the  ex- 
perience of  their  past  utility,  or  from  the 
presumption  of  their  utility  for  the  fut- 
ure: the  idea  of  imporianet,  therefore, 
enters  into  the  meaning  of  the  other 
terms  more  or  lees.  ConMcquenoe  is  the 
importance  of  a  thing  from  its  eonae- 
cnumcm.  This  term,  therefore,  is  pecul- 
iarly applicable  to  such  things,  the  comc- 
queneee  of  which  may  be  more  immedi- 
atelT  discerned  either  from  the  neglect 
or  the  attention :  it  is  of  consequence  for 
A  letter  to  go  off  on  a  certain  day,  for  the 


affairs  of  an  indiTidual  may  be  more  oi 
less  affected  by  it ;  an  hour's  delay  some- 
times in  the  departure  of  a  military  ex- 
pedition may  be  of  such  coneequenoe  as 
to  determine  the  fate  of  a  batUe.  The 
term  teeifffU  implies  a  positively  great  de- 
gree of  importance ;  it  is  that  imporianet 
which  a  thing  has  intrinsically  in  itself, 
and  which  makes  it  toeigh  in  the  mind : 
it  is  applied,  therefore,  to  such  things  as 
offer  themselves  to  deliberation;  hence 
the  counsels  of  a  nation  are  always 
weiffhiUy  because  they  involve  the  inter- 
ests of  so  many.  Moment  is  that  impor- 
tance which  a  thing  has  from  the  power 
in  itself  to  produce  effects,  or  to  deter- 
mine interests :  it  is  applicable,  there- 
fore, only  to  such  things  as  are  connected 
with  our  prosperity  or  happiness :  when 
used  without  any  adjunct,  it  implies  a 
great  degree  of  importance,  but  may  be 
modified  in  various  ways,  as  a  thing  of 
no  moment,  or  small  momenty  or  great  mo- 
ment; but  we  cannot  say  with  the  same 
propriety,  a  thing  of  small  wei^htf  and 
still  lees  a  thing  of  great  toeiffht ;  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  moment  for  every  one 
to  choose  that  course  of  conduct  which 
will  stand  the  test  of  a  death-bed  reflec- 
tion. 

He  that  conaldera  how  loon  be  muat  doae  hia 
lUb,  will  find  nothing  of  ao  moch  importanee  aa 
to  cloae  it  welL  JoBmoN. 

The  corraption  of  our  taite  la  not  of  equal  con- 
tequenee  with  the  depraTatloa  of  onr  rirtae. 

WAaTDir. 

The  ilneat  works  of  intention  are  of  tery  little 
foeight,  when  pat  in  the  balance  with  what  re- 
flnea  and  ezalta  the  rational  mind.     Spxctator. 

Whoever  ahaU  reriew  hia  Uh,  will  find  that 
the  whole  tenor  of  hia  oondoct  haa  been  deter- 
mined by  aome  accident  of  no  apparent  moment, 

JOHNaON. 

TO  DfPHIMT,  IMPBES8,  ENORAVS. 

PRINT  and  PRESS  are  both  derived 
from  preenuy  participle  of  primOy  signi- 
fying In  the  literal  sense  to  press,  or  to 
make  a  mark  by  pressing:  to  IMPRESS 
and  IMPRINT  are  figuratively  employed 
in  the  same  sense.  Things  are  impreseed 
on  the  mind  so  as  to  produce  a  convic- 
tion :  they  are  imprinted  on  it  so  as  to 
produce  recollection.  If  the  truths  of 
Christianity  be  inqjrened  on  the  mind, 
they  will  show  themselves  in  a  corre- 
sponding conduct :  whatever  is  imprint' 
ed  on  the  mind  in  early  life,  or  by  an| 
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{>articuliir  circumstance,  is  not  readily 
forgotten.  ENGRAVE,  from  ^ave  and 
the  German  graben^  to  dig,  expresses  more 
in  the  proper  sense  than  either,  and  the 
same  in  its  moral  application;  for  we 
may  truly  say  that  if  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity be  engraven  in  the  minds  of  youth, 
they  can  never  be  eradicated. 

Whence  this  disdain  of  life  In  ev'ry  brcMt, 
But  from  a  notion  on  their  minds  itnprut 
That  all  who  for  their  country  die,  are  blest  I 

Jbntns. 
Such  a  strange,  sacred,  and  InTiolable  majesty 
has  God  imprints  upon  this  bculty  (the  con- 
science), that  it  can  never  be  deposed.       Sodtb. 

Deep  on  his  front  engrcntn^ 
Deliberation  sat,  and  public  care.  Hilton. 

TO  IMPUGN,  ATTACK. 

These  terms  are  employed  synony- 
mously only  in  regard  to  doctrines  or 
opinions ;  in  which  case,  to  IMPUGN, 
from  in  and  pugno,  to  fight  against,  sig- 
nifies to  call  in  question,  or  bring  argu- 
ments against;  to  ATTACK  {y.  To  at- 
tack)  is  to  oppose  with  warmth.  Scep- 
tics impugn  every  opinion,  however  self- 
evident  or  well-grounded  they  may  be; 
infidels  malce  the  most  indecent  attack* 
upon  the  Bible,  and  all  that  is  held  sa- 
cred by  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  who 
impugns  may  sometimes  proceed  insid- 
iously and  circuitously  to  undermine  the 
faith  of  others:  he  who  aUaeJa  always 
proceeds  with  more  or  less  violence.  To 
impugn  is  not  necessarily  taken  in  a  bad 
sense ;  we  may  sometimes  impugn  absurd 
doctrines  by  a  fair  train  of  reasoning:  to 
attack  is  always  objectionable,  either  in 
the  mode  of  the  action,  or  its  object,  or 
in  both ;  it  is  a  mode  of  proceeding  of- 
tener  employed  in  the  cause  of  falsehood 
than  truth :  when  there  are  no  arguments 
wherewith  to  impugn  a  doctrine,  it  is  easy 
to  attack  it  with  ridicule  and  scurrility. 

The  creed  of  Athanasius,  concerning  that  truth 
which  Arianism  did  so  mi|;htily  impiign^  was 
both  in  the  East  and  West  churches  accepted  as 
a  treasure  of  inestimable  price.  Hooker. 

In  case  of  renewed  attackJi.oviT  present  creed 
would  be  a  much  better  defence  than  any  new 
one  that  would  be  made  at  the  time  it  was 
wanted.  Het, 

INABILITY,  DISABILITY. 

INABILITY  denotes  the  absence  of 
ability  in  the  most  general  and  abstract 
sense.      DISABILITY  implies  the  ab- 


sence of  ahUitg  only  in  particular  < 
the  itiabUity  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  and  is  irremediable ;  the  disalnliijf 
lies  in  the  circumstances,  and  may  some- 
times be  removed:  weakness,  whether 
physical  or  mental,  will  occasion  an  ina- 
bility  to  perform  a  task ;  there  is  a  total 
inability  in  an  infant  to  walk  and  act  like 
an  adult :  a  want  of  knowledge  or  of  the 
requisite  qualifications  may  be  a  diaabiU- 
ty  ;  in  this  manner  minority  of  age  or  an 
objection  to  take  cerUin  oaths  may  be  a 
disability  for  filling  a  public  office. 

It  if  not  from  itutbiUtif  to  diacover  what  tbey 
ought  to  do  that  men  err  in  practice.        Blaik. 

Want  of  age  is  a  legal  ditaUMy  to  eontract  a 
marriage.  Blackbtoks. 

INACTIVE,  INERT,  LAZY,  SLOTHFUL, 
SLUGGISH. 

A  reluctance  to  bodily  exertion  is  com- 
mon to  all  these  terms.  INACTIVE  is 
the  most  general  and  unqualified  term 
of  all ;  it  expresses  simply  the  want  of 
a  stimulus  to  exertion.  INERT  is  some- 
thing more  positive,  from  the  Latin  men 
or  sine  arie^  without  art  or  mind ;  it  de- 
notes a  specific  defidency  either  in  body 
or  mind.  LAZY  (»./(&).  SLOTHFUL, 
from  dow^  that  is,  full  of  slowness ;  and 
SLUGGISH,  from  dug,  that  is,  like  a  dyg, 
drowsy  and  heavy,  all  rise  upon  one  an- 
other to  denote  an  expressly  defective 
temperament  of  the  body  which  directly 
impedes  action. 

To  be  inactive  is  to  be  indisposed  to 
action ;  that  is,  to  the  performance  of 
any  office,  to  the  doing  any  specific  busi- 
ness :  to  be  inert  is  somewhat  more ;  it 
is  to  be  indisposed  to  movement:  to  be 
Uuy  is  to  move  with  pain  to  one*8  self: 
to  be  slothful  is  never  to  move  otherwise 
than  slowly :  to  be  dttggish  is  to  move  in 
a  sleepy  and  heavy  manner.  A  person 
may  be  inactive  from  a  variety  of  inci- 
dental causes,  as  timidity,  ignorance^  mod- 
esty, and  the  like,  which  combine  to  make 
him  averse  to  enter  upon  any  business, 
or  take  any  serious  step ;  a  person  may 
be  inert  from  temporary  indisposition; 
but  laziness,  alothfulness,  and  dftggtB/uuu 
are  inherent  physical  defects :  laginess  is, 
however,  not  altogether  independent  of 
the  mind  or  the  will;  but  slothfidnest 
and  duggiehnees  are  purely  the  onspring 
of  nature,  or,  which  is  the  same  thin^ 
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habit  superinduced  upon  nature.    A  man 
of  a  mild  character  is  frequently  inactive. 


Virtiie  ooDOMi'd  within  our  breMt 
Is  inaeiMty  at  least. 


Swirr. 


Hence  the  term  inactive  is  applied  to 
matter. 

What  laws  are  tbese  ?  instnict  us  if  yon  can ; 
There's  one  design'd  for  hmtes,  and  one  Ibr  man, 
Another  guides  inactive  matter's  coarse. 

JsaTva 

Some  diseases,  particularly  of  the  mel- 
ancholy kind,  are  accompanied  with  a 
strong  degree  of  inertnesa;  since  they 
seem  to  deprive  the  frame  of  its  ordina- 
ry powers  to  action,  and  to  produce  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  torpor;  hence  the  term  ih 
properly  applied  to  matter  to  express  the 
highest  degree  of  inactivity,  which  will 
not  move  without  an  external  impulse. 

Informer  of  the  planetary  train, 
Without  whose  quicliening  glance  their  cum- 
brous orbs 
Were  brute,  unlovely  mass,  in^rt  and  dead. 

Thomson. 

Lazy  people  move^  as  if  their  bodies 
were  a  burden  to  themselves ;  they  are 
fond  of  rest,  and  particularly  averse  to 
be  put  in  action;  but  they  will  some- 
times move  quickly,  and  perform  much 
when  once  impelled  to  move. 

The  first  canto  (in  Thomson's  "  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence ")  opens  a  scene  of  Uuy  luxury  that  fills 
the  imagination.  Johnsom. 

Slothful  people  never  vary  their  pace ; 
they  have  a  physical  impediment  in  them- 
selves to  quick  motion :  elvggish  people 
are  with  difficulty  brought  into  action ;  it 
is  their  nature  to  be  in  a  state  of  stupor. 

Falsely  luxurious,  will  not  man  awake. 
And,  springing  from  the  bed  of  Blothy  enjoy 
The  cool,  the  fragrant,  and  the  silent  hour  ? 

Thomson. 
Conversation  would  become  dull  and  vapid,  if 
negligence  were  not  sometimes  roused,  and  sLug- 
ffiihneM  quickened,  by  due  severity  of  reprehen- 
sion. Johnson. 

INADVERTENCY,  INATTENTION,  OVER- 
SIOHT. 

INADVERTENCY,  from  advert,  to 
turn  the  mind  to,  is  allied  to  INATTEN- 
TION {v.  Attentive),  when  the  act  of  the 
mind  is  signified  in  general  terms;  and 
to  OVERSIGHT  when  any  particular  in- 
stance  of  inadvertency  occurs.  Inadver- 
tency never  designates  a  habit,  but  inat- 
29* 


tentian  does ;  the  former  term,  therefore^ 
is  unqualified  by  the  reproachful  sense 
which  attaches  to  the  latter:  any  one 
may  be  guilty  of  inadvertencies,  since  the 
mind  that  is  occupied  with  many  sub- 
jects equally  serious  may  be  turned  so 
steadily  toward  some  that  others  may  es- 
cape notice ;  but  inattention,  which  des- 
ignates a  direct  want  of  aiteniion,  is  al- 
ways a  fault,  and  belongs  only  to  the 
young,  or  such  as  are  thoughtless  by  nat- 
ure :  since  inadvertency  is  an  occasional 
act,  it  must  not  be  too  often  repeated,  or 
it  becomes  inattention.  An  oversight  is 
properly  a  species  of  inadvertency,  which 
arises  from  looking  over,  or  passing  by, 
a  thing:  we  pardon  an  inadvertency  in 
another,  since  the  consequences  are  nev- 
er serious ;  we  must  be  guarded  against 
oversights  in  business,  as  their  conse- 
quences may  be  serious. 

Ignorance  or  inadvertency  will  admit  of  some 
extenuation.  Sooth. 

The  expense  of  attending  (the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment), the  inattention  of  the  age  to  any  legal 
or  regular  system  of  government,  but,  above  all, 
the  exorbitant  authority  of  the  nobles,  made  this 
privilege  of  so  little  value  as  to  be  almost  neg- 
lected. KoBxaiBoir. 

The  ancient  critics  discover  beauties  which  es- 
cape the  observation  of  the  vulgar,  and  very  of- 
ten find  reasons  for  palliating  such  little  slips 
and  overHghU  in  the  writings  of  eminent  au- 
thors. Addison. 

INCAPABLE,  INSUFFICIENT,  INCOMPE- 
TENT, INADEQUATE. 

INCAPABLE,  that  is,  not  having  ca^ 
paeUy  (v.  AbUiiy) ;  INSUFFICIENT,  or 
not  sufficierU,  or  not  having  what  is  saffi- 
cietU;  INCOMPETENT,  or  not  compjeni 
(v.  Competent),  are  employed  either  for 
persons  or  things :  the  first  in  a  general, 
the  last  two  in  a  specific  sense :  INAD- 
EQUATE, or  not  adequate  or  equalled,  is 
applied  most  generally  to  things. 

When  a  man  is  said  to  be  incapable,  it 
characterizes  his  whole  mind;  if  he  be 
said  to  have  insufficiency  and  incompeten- 
cy, it  respects  the  particular  objects  to 
which  the  power  is  applied:  he  may 
be  insufficient  or  incon^>eteni  for  certain 
things ;  but  he  may  have  a  capacity  fot 
other  things :  the  term  incapacity,  there' 
fore,  implies  a  direct  charge  upon  the  un< 
derstanding,  which  is  not  implied  by  t^i 
si^ciency  and  incompetency* 
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It  chiefly  prooeedeth  from  nttanl  i/tttoapaoUy 
•nd  generftl  indisposition.  Beowii. 

When  God  withdmrs  his  hMid,«iid  loto  nature 
sink  into  its  originAl  weakness  and  iauufficienoy^ 
all  a  man's  delights  Ikil  him.  Socth. 

IneapabU  is  applied  sometinies,  in  col- 
loquial diaooarae,  to  aignify  the  absence 
of  that  which  is  bad ;  ingufficiefU  and  m- 
tompdmt  always  convey  the  idea  of  a  de- 
ficiency in  that  which  is,  at  least,  desira- 
ble: it  is  an  honor  to  a  person  to  be  t»»- 
tapMe  of  falsehood,  or  vnaqubU  of  do- 
ing an  ungenerous  action ;  but  to  be  m- 
nffideiU  and  incompetent  are,  at  all  events, 
qualities  not  to  be  boasted  of,  although 
they  may  not  be  expressly  disgraceful. 
These  terms  are  likewise  applicable  to 
things,  in  which  they  preserve  a  similar 
distinction :  infidelity  is  inoapaJble  of  af- 
fording a  man  any  comfort;  when  the 
means  are  intujfficient  for  obtaining  the 
ends,  it  is  madness  to  expect  success ;  it 
is  a  sad  condition  of  humanity  when  a 
man's  resources  are  vMompdad  to  sup- 
ply him  with  the  first  necessaries  of  life. 

Were  a  human  sonl  ineapabls  of  flurther  en- 
largements, I  ooold  imagine  it  might  fidl  awaj 
insensibly.  Anniaoii. 

The  minister's  aptness  or  ingtgffhimoyt  oth- 
erwise than  hy  reading,  to  Instruct  the  flock, 
standeth  as  a  stranger,  with  whom  our  Com- 
mon Prayer  has  nothing  to  do.  Hooksb. 

Laymen,  with  equal  advantages  of  parts,  are 
not  the  most  ineampet&nt  Judges  of  sacred 
things.  Dbtdbm. 

Inadequaie  is  relative  in  its  significa- 
tion,  like  inguffleient  and  ineompelent ;  but 
the  relation  is  different  A  thing  is  tn- 
mfficimt  which  does  not  suffice  either  for 
the  wishes,  the  purposes,  or  necessities 
of  any  one,  in  particular  or  in  general 
cases ;  thus,  a  quantity  of  materials  may 
be  mttifficiaU  for  a  particular  building : 
incompeieney  is  an  inmfflcieney  for  gener- 
al purposes,  in  things  of  the  first  neces- 
sity ;  thus,  an  income  may  be  ineompdent 
to  support  a  family :  inadequacy  is  still 
more  particular,  for  it  denotes  any  defi- 
ciency which  is  measured  by  comparison 
with  the*  object  to  which  it  refers ;  thus, 
the  strength  of  an  animal  may  be  inade- 
quate to  iSe  labor  which  is  required,  or  a 
reward  may  be  inadequate  to  the  service. 

We  want  not  time,  bat  diligence,  for  vx^aX  per- 
formances, and  squander  much  of  our  allowance, 
even  while  we  think  it  sparing  and  ineufflcient. 

^OAirtoi«. 


All  the  attainments  i 


B  attainments  possible  In  oar  pneent 
Slate  are  evidently  iiMMM^vato  to  our  ca| 
ofei^oyment.   '  Jo 


INCE88ANTLT,  UNCEASINGLY,  UNIN- 
TERRUPTEDLY, WITHOUT  INTERMIS- 
SION. 

INGESSANTLT  and  UNGBASIN6LT 
are  but  variations  from  the  same  word, 
cease.  UNINTERRUPTEDLT, «.  7b  <£». 
turb,    INTERMISSION, «.  7b  «u6s«icL 

Continuity,  but  not  duration,  is  denoted 
by  these  terms :  ntceaMmdy  is  the  most 
general  and  indefinite  of  all ;  it  signifies 
without  ceasing,  but  may  be  appUed  to 
things  which  a^mit  of  certain  intervals : 
ynceaeif^ly  is  definite,  and  signifies  nev- 
er ceasing ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  ap- 
plied to  what  has  any  cessation.  In  ^ 
miliar  discourse,  tnee&aandy  is  an  extrav- 
agant mode  of  speech,  by  which  one 
means  to  denote  the  absence  of  those  or- 
dinary intervals  which  are  to  be  expect- 
ed ;  as  when  one  says  a  person  is  tnew- 
eanily  talking;  by  which  is  understood 
that  he  does  not  allow  himself  the  ordi- 
nary intervals  of  rest  from  talking:  «m^ 
eeasinffly,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  lit- 
erally employed  for  a  positive  want  of 
cessation ;  a  noise  is  said  to  be  inueat- 
inff  which  literally  never  ceases ;  or  com- 
plaints are  tmceasing  which  are  made 
without  any  pauses  or  intervals.  Inea- 
eantly  and  unceatingiy  are  said  of  thinfs 
which  act  of  themselves ;  unintemqidedSy 
is  said  of  that  which  depends  upon  other 
things :  it  rains  tnceeaanily^  marks  a  con- 
tinued operation  of  nature,  independent 
of  everything ;  but  to  be  unintentqotedly 
happy,  marks  one^s  freedom  from  every 
foreign  influence  which  is  unfriendly  to 
one^s  happiness.  Inceuantly  and  the  oth- 
er two  words  are  employed  either  for  per- 
sons or  things ;  wiUumt  uUemUsnon  is, 
however,  mostly  employed  for  persons: 
things  act  and  react  incetaanUy  upon  one 
another ;  a  man  of  a  persevering  temper 
goes  on  laboring  withotU  tn/ennistton,  un- 
til  he  has  effected  his  purpose. 

Surfieat,  mlsdiet,  and  unthrl/ty  waste. 

Value  (bastes,  and  ydle  superfluitie. 

All  those  this  8ence*s  fort  asaayle  ineeeeanOif. 


Impelled,  with  steps  uneeaeing,  to  ] 
Some  fleeting  good  that  mocks  me  with  the  riew 
Goldsmith 
She  draws  a  close,  incurohent  cloud  of  death, 
Uninterrupted  by  the  living  winds.    Tbohsov 
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For  any  one  to  be  aimjM  In  a  laborious,  has- 
ardoas  poetnre  of  defence,  without  inUrmiM- 
tion^  roiut  needs  be  intolerable.  South. 

INCLINATION,  TENDENCY,  PROPENSI- 
TY, PR0NENB88. 

AxL  these  terms  are  employed  to  des- 
ignate the  BUte  of  the  will  toward  an 
object:  INCLINATION  {y,  AtiachmefU) 
denotes  its  first  movement  toward  an  ob- 
ject :  TENDENCY  (from  to  imi)  is  a 
continued  uuHnation:  PROPENSITY, 
from  the  Latin  propentm  and  propmdfo^ 
to  hang  forward,  denotes  a  still  stronger 
leaning  of  the  will ;  and  PRONE,  from 
the  Latin  pronus,  downward,  character- 
izes a  habitual  and  fixed  state  of  the 
will  toward  an  object  The  ineUnaiian 
expresses  the  leaning,  but  not  the  direc- 
tion of  that  leaning;  it  may  be  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  upwaitl  or  down- 
ward ;  consequently  we  may  have  an  in- 
dinaiion  to  that  which  is  good  or  bad, 
high  or  low;  tendency  does  not  specify 
any  particular  direction;  but  from  the 
idea  of  pressing,  which  it  oonreys,  it  is 
appropriately  applied  to  those  things 
which  degenerate  or  lead  to  what  is  bad ; 
excessiTe  strictness  in  the  treatment  of 
children  has  a  tendency  to  damp  their  spir- 
it: propennty  and  prcnenen  both  desig- 
nate a  downward  direction,  and  conse- 
quently refer  only  to  that  which  is  bad 
and  low ;  a  person  has  a  prupenmJty  to 
drinking,  and  a  proneneae  to  lying. 

IndiwUion  is  always  at  the  command 
of  the  understanding;  it  is  our  duty, 
therefore,  to  suppress  the  first  risings  of 
any  incHnation  to  extravagance,  intem- 
perance, or  any  irregularity :  as  tendency 
refers  to  the  thing  rather  than  the  per- 
son, it  is  our  business  to  avoid  that  which 
has  a  tendency  to  evil:  the  prcpenmty 
will  soon  get  the  mastery  of  the  best 
principles,  and  the  firmest  resolution ;  it 
is  our  duty,  therefore,  to  seek  all  the  aids 
which  religion  affords  to  subdue  every 
propenmiy:  proneneu  to  evil  is  inherent 
m  our  nature,  which  we  derive  from  our 
first  parents ;  it  is  the  grace  of  God  alone 
which  can  lift  us  up  alMve  this  grovelling 
part  of  ourselves. 

Partiality  Is  properly  the  understanding's  Jadg. 
ing  according  to  the  ineUnaHon  of  the  will. 

Soora. 

The  ineUnaHont  of  men  should  frequently  be 
thwarted.  Bubkb. 


Sach  is  the  propenttty  of  onr  nature  to  vki, 
that  stronger  restraints  than  those  of  mere  rea« 
son  are  necessary  to  be  imposed  on  man.  B1.AIB. 

Everr  commission  of  sin  imprints  npon  the 
sonl  a  mrtber  disposition  and  prcneneee  to  sin. 

South. 

Every  immoral  act,  In  the  direct  tendency  of 
it,  is  certainly  a  step  downward.  Sodtb. 

TO  INCLOSE,  INCLUDE. 
Fbom  the  Latin  indudoy  and  its  parti^ 
ciple  indueus,  are  derived  INCLOSE  and 
INCLUDE:  the  former  to  express  the 
proper,  and  the  latter  the  improper  signi- 
fication :  a  yard  is  imdoeed  by  a  wall ;  par- 
ticular  goods  are  included  in  a  reckoning : 
the  kernel  of  a  nut  is  indoeed  in  a  shell ; 
morality,  as  well  as  faith,  is  induded  in 
Christian  perfection. 

With  whom  she  marched  straight  against  her 

foes, 
And  then  onawares  besides  the  Seveme  did  in- 

dote.  Spmcaa. 

The  idea  of  being  once  present  is  included  in 

the  Idea  of  its  being  past  Gnovs 

mCONSIOTENT,  INCONGRUOUS,  INCO- 
HERENT. 

INCONSISTENT,  from  nsto,  to  place, 
marks  the  unfitness  of  being  placed  to- 
gether. INCONGRUOUS,  from  eanyryo, 
to  suit,  marks  the  unsuitableness  of  one 
thing  to  another.  INCOHERENT,  from 
hcereOf  to  stick,  marks  the  incapacity  of 
two  things  to  coalesce  or  be  united  to 
each  other. 

Jheonsiatency  attaches  either  to  the  ac- 
tions or  sentiments  of  men;  incongruity 
attaches  to  the  modes  and  qualities  of 
things ;  inooherency  to  words  or  thoughts : 
things  are  made  inoonnsleni  by  an  act  of 
the  will;  a  man  acts  or  thinks  inoonnMt' 
enUy^  according  to  his  own  pleasure :  in- 
congrwjty  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
things;  there  is  something  very  inoon- 
yruoite  in  blending  the  solemn  and  decent 
service  of  the  church  with  the  extrav. 
agant  rant  of  H«thodiBm:  ineoherenet 
marks  the  want  of  coherence  in  that 
which  ought  to  follow  in  a  train ;  extenv 
porary  effusions  from  the  pulpit  are  often 
distinguished  most  by  their  incoherence. 

Every  individual  is  so  nneqnal  to  himself  that 
man  seems  to  be  the  most  wavering  and  ineon^ 
eietent  being  in  the  nnlverse.  Huoms. 

The  solemn  introduction  of  the  Phoenix,  In  the 
last  scene  of  Sampson  Agonistes,  is  inoonffru- 
(HM  to  the  personage  to  whom  it  is  ascribed. 
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Be  bat  a  penon  in  credit  witli  the  nmltltnde, 
he  shall  be  able  to  make  rambling  incoherent 
ttiiff  pan  for  high  rhetoric  Sooth. 

TO  INCONVENIENCE,  ANNOY,  MOLEST. 

To  INCONVENIENCE  is  to  make  not 
wnvenimt  (».  Cofivenienl).  To  ANNOY, 
from  the  Latin  tiMw^  to  hurt,  is  to  do 
some  hurt  to.  To  MOLEST,  from  the 
Latin  mo/i«,  a  mass  or  weight,  signifies 
to  press  with  a  weight. 

We  inconvenience  in  small  matters,  or 
by  omitting  such  things  as  might  be  con- 
venient ;  we  annoy  or  molest  by  doing  that 
which  is  positively  painful :  we  are  incon- 
venienced by  a  person's  absence ;  we  are 
annoyed  by  his  presence  if  he  renders 
himself  offensive:  we  are  inconvenienced 
by  what  is  temporary;  we  are  annoyed 
by  that  which  is  either  temporary  or  du- 
rable ;  we  are  molested  by  that  which  is 
weighty  and  oppressive ;  we  are  inconve- 
nienced simply  in  regard  to  our  circum- 
stances ;  we  are  annoyed  mostly  in  regard 
to  our  corporeal  feelings ;  we  are  molest- 
ed mostly  in  regard  to  our  minds:  the 
removal  of  a  seat  or  a  book  may  ineoti- 
venience  one  who  is  engaged  in  business ; 
the  buzzing  of  a  fly,  or  the  stinging  of  a 
gnat,  may  annoy;  the  impertinent  free- 
dom, or  the  rude  insults  of  ill-disposed 
persons,  may  molest. 

I  have  often  been  tempted  to  inqnire  what  hap- 
piness is  to  be  gained,  or  what  inconvenience  to 
be  avoided,  by  this  stated  recession  from  the  town 
in  the  snmmer  season.  Johnson. 

Against  the  capitol  I  met  a  lion, 
Mrho  glar'd  apon  roe,  and  went  surly  by. 
Without  annoying  me.  Shaxspearb. 

See  aU  with  skill  acquire  tiielr  daily  food, 
Produce  their  tender  progeny,  and  feed 
With  care  parental,  while  that  care  they  need, 
In  these  lov'd  oflBces  completely  blest. 
No  hopes  beyond  them,  nor  vain  fears  molest. 

Jentks. 

INCORPOREAL,  UNBODIED,  IMMATERI- 
AL, SPIRITUAL. 

INCORPOREAL,  from  corpus,  a  body, 
marks  the  quality  of  not  belonging  to 
the  body,  or  having  any  properties  in 
common  with  it;  UNBODIED  denotes 
the  state  of  being  without  the  body,  or 
not  inclosed  in  a  body:  a  thing  may 
therefore  be  incorporeal  without  being 
unbodied;  but  not  vice  versa:  the  soul  of 
man  is  incorporeal,  but  not  unbodied,  dur- 
ing his  natural  life. 


Of  sense,  whereby  they  hear,  see,  Bmell,  tonck 

taste, 
Tasting,  concoct,  digest,  assimilate, 
And  eorporeal  to  ineorporeal  tarn.      Miltom 

Th*  unbodied  spirit  files 
And  lodges  where  it  lights,  in  man  or  beast. 

Dbtdsm. 

Incorporeal  is  always  used  in  regard  to 
living  things,  particularly  by  way  of  com- 
parison, with  corporeal  or  human  beings: 
hence  we  speak  of  incorporeal  agency,  or 
incorporeal  agents,  in  reference  to  such 
beings  as  are  supposed  to  act  in  this 
world  without  the  help  of  the  body ;  but 
IMMATERIAL  is  applied  to  inanimate 
objects ;  men  are  corporeal  as  men,  spir- 
its are  incorporeal;  the  body  is  the  mate- 
rial part  of  man,  the  soul  his  immaterial 
part :  whatever  external  object  acts  upon 
the  senses  is  material;  but  the  action  of 
the  mind  on  itself,  and  its  results,  are  all 
imniaierud:  the  earth,  sun,  moon,  etc., 
are  termed  material;  but  the  impressions 
which  they  make  on  the  mind,  that  is, 
our  ideas  of  them,  are  tnimaterioL 

Sense  and  perception  must  necessarily  proceed 
from  some  incorporeal  sabstance  within  as. 

Bektlst. 
0  thou  great  arbiter  of  life  and  death. 
Nature's  immortal,  immaterial  sun ! 
Thy  call  I  follow  to  the  land  unknown.    Todno. 

The  incorporeal  and  immaterial  have 
always  a  relative  sense;  the  SPIRITU- 
AL is  that  which  is  positive :  God  is  a 
^ritual,  not  properly  an  incorporeal  nor 
immaterial  being:  the  angels  are  like- 
wise designated,  in  general,  as  the  spir- 
itual  inhabitants  of  heaven;  although, 
when  spoken  of  in  regard  to  men,  they 
may  be  denominated  incorporeal. 

Thus  incorporeal  spirits  to  smallest  forms 
Reduc'd  their  shapes  immense.  Milton. 

Echo  is  a  great  argument  of  the  spiritual  es* 
senoe  of  sounds,  for  if  it  were  corporeal^  the  re- 
percnssion  should  be  created  by  like  inttroments 
with  the  original  sound.  Bacon. 

TO  INCREASE,  GROW. 

INCREASE,  from  the  Latin  in  and 
cresco,  signifies  to  grow  upon  ot  grow  to 
a  thing,  to  become  one  with  it  GROW, 
in  Saxon  growan,  is  very  probably  con- 
nected with  the  Latin  crevi,  perfect  of 
cresco. 

The  idea  of  becoming  larger  is  com> 
mon  to  both  these  terms ;  but  the  former 
expresses  the  idea  in  an  unqualified  man- 
ner :  and  the  latter  annexes  to  this  gen- 
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eral  idea  also  that  of  the  mode  or  process 
by  which  this  is  effected.  To  increase  is 
either  a  gradual  or  an  instantaneous  act ; 
to  grow  is  a  gradual  process :  a  stream 
increases  by  the  addition  of  other  waters ; 
it  may  come  suddenly  or  in  course  of 
time,  by  means  of  gentle  showers  or  the 
rushing  in  of  other  streams ;  but  if  we 
say  that  the  river  or  stream  grows,  it  is 
supposed  to  grow  by  some  regular  and 
sontinual  process  of  receiving  fresh  wa- 
ter, as  from  the  running  in  of  different 
rivulets  or  smaller  streams.  To  increase 
is  either  a  natural  or  an  artificial  proc- 
ess ;  to  grow  is  always  natural :  money 
tnereases,  but  does  not  grow,  because  it 
increases  by  artificial  means:  com  may 
either  iturease  or  grow:  in  the  former 
case  we  speak  of  it  in  the  sense  of  be- 
coming larger  or  increasing  in  bulk ;  in 
the  latter  case  we  consider  the  mode  of 
its  increasing,  namely,  by  the  natural  proc- 
ess of  vegetation.  On  this  ground  we 
say  that  a  child  grows,  when  we  wish  to 
denote  the  natural  process  by  which  his 
body  arrives  at  its  proper  size ;  but  we 
may  speak  of  his  increasing  in  stature,  in 
size,  and  the  like.  For  this  reason  like- 
wise increase  is  used  in  a  transitive  as 
well  as  intransitive  sense ;  but  grow  al- 
ways in  an  intransitive  sense :  we  can  in- 
crease a  thing,  though  not  properly  grow 
a  thing,  because  we  can  make  it  larger 
by  whatever  means  we  please ;  but  wlion 
it  grows  it  makes  itself  larger. 

Then,  m  her  strength  with  years  increased,  be- 

Ksn 
To  pierce  aloft  in  air  the  soaring  swan. 

Dktdeit. 
Some  trees  their  birth  to  bounteoas  nature  owe, 
For  some  wlthont  the  pains  of  planting  grofo. 

PRTDKN. 

In  their  improper  acceptation  these 
words  preserve  the  same  distinction : 
"trade  increases^'  bespeaks  the  simple 
fact  of  its  becoming  larger ;  but  "  trade 
jrows''  implies  that  gradual  increase 
which  flows  from  the  natural  concur- 
rence of  circumstances.  The  affections 
which  are  awakened  in  infancy  grow 
with  one's  growth ;  here  is  a  natural  and 
moral  process  combined.  The  fear  of 
death  sometimes  increases  as  one  grows 
old ;  the  courage  of  a  truly  brave  man 
inereates  with  the  sight  of  danger :  here 
IB  a  moral  process  which  is  both  gradual 


and  immediate,  but  in  both  cases  pny 
duced  by  some  foreign  cause. 

The  strawberry  grows  underneath  the  nettle, 
And  wholesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  best 
Neighbor'd  by  fruit  of  baser  quality: 
And  so  the  prince  obscar'd  his  contemplation 
Under  the  veil  of  wildness;  which  no  doubt 
Orew,  like  a  summer  grass,  fastest  by  night. 

Shaespeark. 

Such  innocent  creatures  are  they,  and  so  great 

strangers  to  the  world,  that  they  think  this  a 

likely  method  to  increase  the  number  of  their 

admhrers.  Addisom. 

INCREASE,  ADDITION,  ACCESSION, 
AUGMENTATION. 

INCREASE  is  here,  as  in  the  former 
article,  the  generic  term  (v.  To  increase): 
there  will  always  be  increase  where  there 
is  AUGMENTATION,  ADDITION,  and 
ACCESSION,  though  not  vice  versa. 

Addition  is  to  increase  as  the  means 
to  the  end :  the  addition  is  the  artificial 
mode  of  making  two  things  into  one ;  the 
rncreaae  is  the  result :  when  the  value  of 
one  figure  is  added  to  another,  the  sum  is 
increased;  hence  a  man's  treasures  expe- 
rience an  increase  by  the  addition  of  oth- 
er parts  to  the  main  stock.  AddUioti  is 
an  intentional  mode  of  increasing ;  acces- 
sion is  an  accidental  mode :  one  thing  is 
added  to  another,  and  thereby  increased; 
but  an  accessixm  takes  place  of  itself;  it  is 
the  coming  or  joining  of  one  thing  to  an- 
other so  as  to  increase  the  whole.  A  mer- 
chant increases  his  property  by  adding  his 
gains  in  trade  every  year  to  the  mass ';  but 
he  receives  an  accession  of  property  either 
by  inheritance  or  any  other  contingency. 
In  the  same  manner  a  monarch  increases 
his  dominions  by  adding  one  territory  to 
another,  or  by  various  accessions  of  terri* 
tory  which  fall  to  his  lot.  When  we  speak 
of  an  increase,  we  think  of  the  whole  and 
its  relative  magnitude  at  different  times ; 
when  we  speak  of  an  addition,  we  think 
only  of  the  part  and  the  agency  by  which 
this  part  is  joined ;  when  we  speak  of  an 
accessiofi,  we  thin  k  only  of  the  circumstance 
by  which  one  thing  becomes  thus  joined 
to  another.  Increase  of  happiness  does 
not  depend  upon  increase  of  wealth ;  the 
miser  makes  daily  additions  to  the  latter 
without  making  any  to  the  former :  sud- 
den accessions  of  wealth  are  seldom  at- 
tended with  any  good  consequences,  as 
they  turn  the  thoughts  too  violently  out 
of  t^eir  sober  channel,  and  bend  Uiem  to0 
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.  BtroD^ly  on  present  poMeBdons  and  good- 
fortuna 

At  will  I  crop  the  year's  <«iorMiM, 
My  latter  Ule  is  rest  and  peace.  Dbtvbm. 

The  m  sUte  of  health  into  which  ToIUa  is  fallen 
ts  a  very  se^-ere  addition  to  the  many  and  great 
diaquietudes  that  afBict  mv  mind. 

MBLMOni's  LeTTSBS  Of  CtCEKO. 

There  is  nothing  in  my  opinion  more  pleasing 
In  religion  than  to  consider  that  the  sool  is  to 
afaine  tonrvt  with  new  aeeeniant  of  glory. 

Anoisoii. 

Augmmiaiicn  \b  a  mode  of  inereasing 
not  merely  in  quantity  or  number,  but 
also  in  value  or  in  the  essential  ingredi- 
ent of  a  thing ;  it  is  therefore  applied  for 
the  most  part  to  the  increase  of  a  man^s 
estate,  possessions,  family,  income,  or 
whatever  is  desirable. 

He  who  aufpnmtt  his  substance,  although  he 
spends  little,  wastes  away  like  a  medicine  applied 
to  weak  eyes.  lUches  not  employed  are  of  no 
use.  Sib  W.  Jombs's  HrrorAniBA. 

It  may  also  be  applied  to  moral  ob- 
jects, as  hopes,  fears,  joys,  etc.,  with  a 
like  distinction. 

Thoogh  ffortttne  change,  his  constant  spouse  re- 


Auffm&ntt  his  Joys  or  mitigates  his  pains. 

Fori. 
Amhitions  Tumos  in  the  press  appears. 
And  aggrarating  crimes,  augmenU  their  flsars. 

Dbtdbm. 

INDEBTED,  OBUGSD. 

INDEBTED  is  more  binding  and  poei- 
tire  than  OBLIGED :  we  are  indebted  to 
whoever  confers  an  essential  service :  we 
are  obliged  to  him  who  does  as  any  ser- 
vice. A  man  is  indebted  to  another  for 
the  preservation  of  his  life ;  he  is  oUiged 
to  him  for  an  ordinary  act  of  civility :  a 
debi^  whether  of  legal  or  moral  right,  must 
in  justice  be  paid ;  an  oblig<Uion  which  is 
only  moral,  ought  in  reason  to  be  return 
ed.  We  may  be  indebted  to  things ;  we 
are  obliged  to  persons  only :  we  are  in^ 
debted  to  Christianity,  not  only  for  a  supe- 
rior faith,  but  also  for  a  superior  system 
of  morality;  we  ought  to  be  obliged  to 
our  friends  who  admonish  us  of  our  faults 
with  a  friendly  temper.  A  nation  may 
be  indebted  to  an  individual,  but  men  are 
obliged  to  each  other  only  as  individuals : 
the  English  nation  is  indebted  to  Alfred 
for  the  groundwork  of  its  constitution; 
the  little  courtesies  which  pass  between 
friends  in  theii  social  intercourse  with 


each  other  ky  them  voder  cbUgatiam 
which  it  is  equally  agreeable  to  reoeivt 

and  to  pay. 

AgnteAdmlnd 
By  owing  owes  not,  Imt  stiU  pays  at  once 
Indebted  and  diacbarg'd.  Miltoii. 

We  are  each  of  as  so  dvtt  and  oWging^  UmI 
neither  thinks  he  is  obUged.  Pan. 

INDBCEMT,  IMMODEST,  INDEUCATB. 

INDECENT  is  the  contrary  of  deeemi 
(v.  Beoonwng),  IMMODEST  the  contrary 
of  modett  (v.  Modett\  INDELICATE  the 
contrary  of  ddieate  (v.  Fine). 

Jndeceneg  and  immodeetg  violate  the 
f  undamenUtl  principles  of  morality :  the 
former,  however,  in  external  matters, 
as  dress,  words,  and  looks ;  the  Utter  in 
conduct  and  disposition.  A  person  may 
be  indecent  for  want  of  either  knowing 
or  thinking  better ;  but  a  female  cannot 
be  immodett  without  radical  oomiption 
of  principle.  Indecmeg  may  be  a  partial, 
immodestg  is  a  positive  and  entire  breach 
of  the  moral  law.  Indeoen^  belongs  to 
both  sexes ;  immodewtg  is  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  the  misconduct  of  females. 

The  Dnbistan  oontains  more  Ingenuity  and  wit, 
more  indeeeney  and  blasphemy,  than  1  ever  saw 
collected  in  om  single  volurae.      Sib  W.  Johbb. 
Tmmodeet  words  admit  of  no  delbnoe. 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense. 

BOSOOMMOK. 

Indeceneg  is  less  than  immode$tg,  but 
more  than  inddioaeg:  they  both  respect 
the  outward  behavior;  but  the  former 
springs  from  illicit  or  uncurbed  desire; 
inddicctey  from  the  want  of  education.  It 
is  a  great  indecency  for  a  man  to  marry 
again  very  quickly  after  the  death  of  his 
wife ;  but  a  still  greater  indecency  for  a 
woman  to  put  such  an  aifront  on  her  de- 
ceased husband :  it  is  a  great  indeUoaof 
in  any  one  to  break  in  upon  the  retirement 
of  such  as  are  in  sorrow  and  mourning. 
It  is  indecent  for  females  to  expose  their 
persons  as  many  do  whom  we  cannot  call 
immodett  women ;  it  is  indelicate  for  fe- 
males to  engage  in  masculine  exercises. 

Your  papers  would  be  chargeable  with  aome- 
thing  worse  than  indeUeaey,  did  yon  treat  the 
detestable  sin  of  uncleanneas  in  the  same  manner 
as  yon  rally  selMoTe.  Svbctatob. 

INDIFFRRRNCR,  INSRNSIBILITT, 
APATHY. 

INDIFFERENCE  signifies  no  differ 
ence;  that  is,  having  no  diff^frenoi  of  feel 
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ing  for  ono  thing  more  than  another.  IN- 
SENSIBILITY, from  aeme  and  ahU,  8ic. 
nifies  incapable  of  feeling.  APATHY, 
from  the  Greek  priratire  a  and  ira^c, 
feeline,  implies  without  feeling. 

Inmffermee  is  a  partial  state  of  the 
mind ;  imenaibiliiy  and  apaikjf  are  gener- 
al states  of  the  mind ;  he  who  has  indtf- 
^ertnce  is  not  to  be  awakened  to  feeling 
»7  some  objects,  though  he  may  bj  others ; 
but  he  who  has  not  amnbiliiy  is  incapable 
of  feeling ;  and  he  who  has  apathy  is  with- 
out any  feeling.  Indifference  is  mostly  a 
temporary  state ;  inaennlnlUy  is  either  a 
temporary  or  a  permanent  state ;  mathy 
is  always  a  permanent  state :  indijerence 
is  dther  acquired  or  accidental ;  i$uenn- 
bUify  is  either  produced  or  natural ;  opo- 
<Agr  is  natural  A  person  may  be  in  a  state 
of  indifferenee  about  a  thing  the  value  of 
which  he  is  not  aware  of,  or  acquire  an 
wdifferenee  ioit  that  which  he  knows  to 
be  of  oomparatively  little  yalue :  he  may 
be  in  a  state  of  tfi«mti6tftty  from  some 
lethargic  torpor  which  has  seized  his 
mind ;  or  he  may  have  a  habitual  tnam- 
mbUiJbf  arising  either  from  the  contract- 
edness  of  his  powers,  or  the  physical 
bluntness  of  his  understanding  and  dead- 
ness  of  his  passions ;  his  apaihy  is  born 
with  him,  and  forms  a  prominent  feature 
m  the  constitution  of  lus  mind. 

I  ooald  nerer  preyall  with  mysetf  to  exchange 
Joy  end  lorrow  for  a  state  of  constant,  tasteless 
indif&tenM,  Hoadlt. 

I  look  npon  Iseos  not  only  as  tbe  most  elo- 
<|aent,  tat  the  most  bappj  of  men ;  as  I  shall  es- 
teem yon  the  most  immutble  If  yon  appear  to 
alight  bia  acquaintance. 

Mklmoth*s  Lsmns  or  Than. 

To  remain  ineetuible  of  such  prorocations  is 
not  constancy,  bnt  apaihy.  Soon. 

INDIFFERENT,  UNCONCERNED,  RB- 
OARDLB8S. 

INDIFFERENT  (v.  Indifference)  marks 
the  want  of  inclination:  UNCONCERN- 
ED,  that  is,  having  no  eoneem  (v.  Care\ 
and  REGARDLESS,  that  is,  without  re- 
^ard  («.  Care)^  mark  the  want  of  serious 
oonsideraUon.  Indifferent  respects  only 
the  will,  unooneemea  either  the  will  or 
the  miderstandiLg,  regardUn  the  under- 
standing only:  we  are  indifferent  about 
matters  of  muior  consideration ;  we  are 
vmconcemed  or  regardUu  about  serious 
fnatten  that  haye  remote  coDsequences : 


an  author  will  seldom  be  indifferent  about 
the  success  of  his  work ;  he  ought  not  to 
be  unconcerned  about  the  influence  which 
his  writings  may  hare  on  the  public,  or 
regardlese  of  the  estimation  in  which  his 
own  character  as  a  man  may  be  held.  To 
be  indifferent  is  scmietimes  an  act  of  wis- 
dom or  virtue ;  to  be  unoomcemed  or  re. 
gardUn  is  mostly  an  act  of  folly  or  q 
breach  of  duty. 

As  an  aaihor  I  am  perflBctly  tndiferent  tc 
the  Judgment  of  all  except  tbe  fow  who  are  real' 
ly  Jndidona.  Cowru 

Not  the  most  cruel  of  our  conquering  foea, 
So  uneonoem*dly  can  relate  our  woes. 

DnrauL 
JUQardleu  of  my  words,  he  no  reply 
Returns.  DaTDSX 

INDIGNITY,  INSULT. 

INDIGNITY,  from  the  Latin  <%mtt, 
worthy,  signifying  unworthy  treatment, 
respects  the  feeling  and  condition  of  the 
person  offended;  INSULT  (v.Affnmt) 
respects  the  temper  of  the  offending  par- 
ty. We  measure  the  indignity  in  our 
own  mind;  it  depends  upon  the  con- 
sciousness we  have  of  our  own  worth: 
we  measure  the  insuU  by  the  disposition 
which  is  discovered  in  another  to  degrade 
us.  Persons  in  high  stations  are  pecul- 
iarly exposed  to  indignities:  persons  in 
every  station  may  be  exposed  to  innUte, 
Indignities  may,  however,  be  offered  to 
persons  of  all  ranks ;  but  in  this  case  it 
always  consists  of  more  violence  than  a 
simple  intuit;  it  would  be  an  indignity 
to  a  person  of  any  rank  to  be  compelled 
to  do  any  office  which  belongs  only  to  a 
beast  of  burden. 

The  two  caciques  made  Hontesuma*s  offlcers 
prisoners,  and  treated  them  with  great  indig' 
niiy.  RoBBRTSOir. 

Narraei  tiaring  learned  that  Cortex  was  now 
advanced  with  a  small  body  of  men,  considered 
this  as  aa  ineuU  which  merited  immediate  chas- 
RonaaTsoM. 


INDISTINCT,  CONFUSED. 

INDISTINCT  is  nesative;  it  marks 
simply  the  want  of  dietindness:  CON- 
FUSED is  positive ;  it  marks  a  positive 
degree  of  wuUstinetneM.  A  thing  may  be 
indistinct  without  being  confused;  but  it 
cannot  be  confuted  without  being  indis- 
tinct: two  things  may  be  indistinct,  or 
not  easily  distinguished  from  each  other; 
but  many  things,  or  parts  of  the  sama 
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thinss,  are  eonfuied:  two  letters  in  a 
word  may  be  tfuHgUnd;  but  the  whole 
of  a  writing  or  many  words  are  canfiued: 
Bounds  are  indistinet  which  reach  our  ears 
only  in  part;  but  they  are  confused  if 
they  come  in  great  numbers  and  out  of 
all  order.  We  see  objects  indiMtvMily 
when  we  cannot  see  all  the  features  by 
which  they  would  be  distinguished  from 
other  objects:  we  see  them  con/usedltf 
when  every  part  is  so  blended  with  the 
other  that  no  one  feature  can  be  distin- 
guished ;  by  means  of  great  distance  ob- 
jects  become  indixHfid;  from  a  defect 
iu  sight  objects  become  more  confttaed. 

Wlien  a  volume  of  trerels  is  opened,  nothing 
Is  found  but  such  general  accounU  as  leave  no 
dUHnet  idea  behind  them.  JoHKaoii. 

He  that  enters  a  town  at  night  and  surveys  it 
ta  the  morning,  then  hastens  to  another  place, 
may  please  himself  for  a  time  with  a  hasty 
change  of  scene  and  a  eon/used  remembrance 
of  palaces  and  churches.  Jobmsom. 


Too  ind4>Uni  to  learn  what  may  be  known. 
Or  else  too  proud  that  Ignorance  to  own. 

Jsiit::a 

With  what  unequal  tempers  are  we  {ram*d  1 
One  day  the  soul,  tupine  with  ease  and  folnee^ 
Revels  secure.  Bovi 

The  indolent  and  tupine  are  not,  how- 
ever, like  the  /iatfew,  expressly  without 
desire:  an  indolent  or  tupine  man  has 
desire  enough  to  enjoy  what  is  within  his 
reach,  although  not  always  sufficient  de- 
sire to  surmount  the  aversion  to  labor  in 
trying  to  obtain  it ;  the  listleu  man,  on 
the  contrary,  is  altogether  without  the 
desire,  and  is,  in  fact,  in  a  sute  of  moral 
torpor,  which  is,  however,  but  a  tempo- 
rary or  partial  state  arising  from  partic- 
ular circumstances;  after  the  mind  lias 
been  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  it 
will  sometimes  sink  into  a  state  of  relax- 
ation in  which  it  ceases  to  have  appar- 
ently any  active  principle  wfthin  itself. 

breaks, 


INDOLENT,  SUPINE,  LISTLESS,  CARE- 
LESS. 
INDOLENT,  V.  Idle,  lazy.  SUPINE, 
in  Latin  supiniUj  from  super,  above,  sig- 
nifies lying  on  one's  back,  or  with  one's 
face  upward,  which,  as  it  is  the  action 
of  a  lazy  or  idle  person,  has  been  made 
to  represent  the  qualities  themselves, 
LISTLESS,  without  listj  in  German  Iwt, 
desire,  signifies  without  desire.  CARE- 
LESS  signifies  without  care  or  concern. 

These  terms  represent  a  diseased  or 
unnatural  state  of  the  mind,  when  its  de- 
sires, which  are  the  springs  of  action,  are 
in  a  relaxed  and  torpid  state,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  necessary  degree  of  exer- 
tion. Indolence  has  a  more  comprehen- 
sive meaning  than  supinenesSy  and  this 
ugnifies  more  than  listiesmesSy  or  card&s- 
neu:  indolence  is  a  general  indisposition 
of  a  person  to  exert  either  his  mind  or 
his  body;  tupinenen  is  a  similar  indispo- 
sition that  shows  itself  on  particular  oc- 
casions :  there  is  a  corporeal  as  well  as  a 
mental  cause  for  indolence ;  but  mpine- 
nen  lies  principally  in  the  mind :  corpu- 
lent and  large-made  people  are  apt  to  be 
indolent;  but  timid  and  gentle  disposi- 
tions are  apt  to  be  mpine. 

Hence  reasoners  more  rcfln'd  but  not  more  wise, 
Their  whole  existence  fabulous  suspect, 
And  truth  and  falsehood  in  a  lamp  reject ; 


Sullen,  methinks,  and  slow  the  momlngbreaks 
As  if  the  sun  were  li$tU»e  to  appear.    DmniBii 

Careleunets  expresses  less  than  any 
of  the  above ;  for  though  a  roan  who  is 
indolent,  mpine,  and  littletta,  is  naturally 
carden,  yet  cardeufnen  is  properly  ap- 
plicable to  such  as  have  no  such  positive 
disease  of  mind  or  body.  Cardaanen  is 
rather  an  error  of  the  understanding,  or 
of  the  conduct,  than  the  will ;  since  the 
cardew  would  care,  be  concerned  for,  or 
interested  about  thmgs,  if  he  could  bw 
brought  to  reflect  on  their  importance, 
or  if  he  did  not  for  a  time  forget  him- 
self. 

Pert  love  with  her  by  Joint  commission  rulea. 
Who  by  false  arts  and  popular  deceits, 
The  eareleaa,  fond,  unthinking  mortal  cheats. 

POMTaST. 

INDUBITABLE,  UNQXJESTIONABLE,  IN- 
DISPUTABLE, UNDENIABLE,  INCON- 
TROVERTIBLE, IRREFRAGABLE. 

INDUBITABLE  signifies  admitting  of 
no  doubt  (v.  Dotibt);  UNQUESTIONA- 
BLE, admitting  of  no  question  (v.  Doubt); 
INDISPUTABLE,  admittmg  of  no  dU- 
pute  (v.  To  controvert);  UNDENIABLE, 
not  to  be  denied  (v.  To  deny,  rfwown); 
INCONTROVERTIBLE,  not  to  be  oim- 
trowTted  (v.  To  controvert);  IRREFRA- 
GABLE, from  franco,  to  break,  aignifiea 
not  to  be  brohn.  destroyed,  or  done  awsy. 
These  terms  are  all  oppo^^  U»  ouoer 
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tainty,  bat  they  do  not  implj  abiolute 
certainty,  for  they  all  express  the  strong 
persuasion  of  a  person's  mind  rather 
than  the  absolute  nature  of  the  thing: 
when  a  fact  is  supported  by  such  eyi- 
dence  as  admits  of  no  kind  of  doubt,  it 
is  termed  indubitable;  when  the  truth  of 
an  assertion  rests  on  the  authority  of  a 
man  whose  character  for  integrity  stands 
animpeachedf  it  is  termed  unquestionable 
authority;  when  a  thing  is  believed  to 
exist  on  the  evidence  of  every  man's 
senses,  it  is  termed  undeniable ;  when  a 
sentiment  has  always  been  held  as  either 
true  or  false,  without  dispute,  it  is  term- 
ed uuHapuiable;  when  arguments  have 
never  been  controverted,  they  are  term- 
ed moontrnvertible ;  and  when  they  have 
never  been  satisfactorily  answered,  they 
are  termed  irrtfragahle. 

A  ftiU  or  a  thin  house  will  indubitably  ex- 
press the  sense  of  a  miOority.      Uawkbsworth. 

From  the  nnqueHionable  docaments  and  dic- 
tates of  the  law  of  natore,  I  shall  evince  the  obli- 
gation lying  upon  every  man  to  show  gratitude. 

SODTB. 

Tmth,  knowing  the  indieputahle  claim  she 
has  to  alt  that  is  called  reason,  thinks  it  below 
her  to  ask  that  upon  courtesy  in  which  she  can 
plead  a  property.  Sooth. 

So  und^ifUdbU  is  the  truth  of  this  (viz.,  the 
hardness  of  our  duty),  that  the  scene  of  virtue  is 
laid  in  our  natural  averseness  to  things  excellent 

South. 

Our  distinction  must  rest  upon  a  steady  adhe- 
rence to  the  incontrmerUbU  rules  of  yirtue. 


The^  is  none  who  walks  so  surely,  and  upon 
such  irrefragable  grounds  of  prudence,  as  he 
who  is  religious.  South. 

INDULGENT,  FOND. 

INDULGENCE  (v.  To  gratify)  lies 
more  in  forbearing  from  the  exercise  of 
authority;  FONDNESS  {v,  Amoroue)  in 
the  outward  behavior  and  endearments : 
they  may  both  arise  from  an  excess  of 
kindness  or  love ;  but  the  former  is  of  a 
less  objectionable  character  than  the  lat- 
ter. Indulgence  may  be  sometimes  wrong ; 
hMifondnen  is  seldom  right:  an  indul- 
gent parent  is  seldom  a  prudent  parent ; 
but  a  fond  parent  does  not  rise  above  a 
fool:  all  who  have  the  care  of  young 
people  should  occasionally  relax  from 
the  strictness  of  the  disciplinarian,  and 
show  an  i^uhtlgence  where  a  suitable  op- 
portunity offers;  a  fond  mother  takes 
18 


away  from  the  value  of  indulgeneee  by  an 
invariable  compliance  with  the  humors 
of  her  children. 

He  compares  prosperity  to  the  indulgenee  of 
9k  fond  mother  to  a  child,  which  often  proves  Its 
ruin.  Addisoh. 

However,  when  applied  generally  or 
abstractedly,  they  are  both  taken  in  a 
good  sense. 

God  then  thro*  all  creation  gives,  we  find, 
Sufficient  marks  of  an  indutgent  mind. 

JXHTHi. 

While,  for  awhile,  his/oiMf  paternal  care 
Feasts  us  with  ev'ry  joy  our  state  can  bear. 

jBMTlia. 

INFAMOUS,  SCANDALOUS. 

INFAMOUS,  like  infamy  (».  Inf€amy\ 
is  applied  to  both  persons  and  thmgs; 
SCANDALOUS,  only  to  things :  a  char- 
acter  is  tn/amcmt,  or  a  transaction  is  tn- 
famoue;  but  a  transaction  only  is  mxtn- 
dalaue.  Infamous  and  ecandalotu  are 
both  said  of  that  which  is  calculated  to 
excite  great  displeasure  in  the  minds  of 
all  who  hear  it,  and  to  degrade  the  of- 
fenders in  the  general  estimation;  but 
the  infamoue  seems  to  be  that  which  pro- 
duces greater  publicity,  and  more  gener- 
al reprehension,  than  the  eeandalout;  con- 
sequently is  that  which  is  more  serious 
in  its  nature,  and  a  greater  violation  of 
good  morals.  Some  men  of  daring  char- 
acter render  themselves  infamous  by  their 
violence,  their  rapine,  and  their  murders ; 
the  trick  which  was  played  upon  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  South  Sea  Company  was 
a  scandalous  fraud. 

There  is  no  crime  more  infamous  than  the 
violation  of  truth.  Jobitson. 

It  is  a  very  great,  though  sad  and  scandalous 
truth,  that  rich  men  are  esteemed  and  honored, 
while  the  ways  by  which  they  grow  rich  are  ab- 
horred. South. 

INFAMY,  IGNOMINY,  OPPKOBRIUM. 

INFAMY  is  the  opposite  to  good  fame; 
it  consists  in  an  evil  report  IGNOMINY, 
from  the  privative  in  and  nomen,  a  name, 
signifies  an  ill  name,  a  stained  name. 
OPPROBRIUM,  a  Latin  word,  compound- 
ed of  op  or  o6  and  probruniy  signifies  the 
highest  degree  of  reproach  or  stain. 

The  idea  of  discredit  or  disgrace  in  the 
highest  possible  degree  is  common  to  all 
these  terms:  but  infamy  is  that  which 
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Attaches  either  to  the  person  or  to  the 
thing ;  igncminy  is  thrown  upon  the  per- 
son ;  and  approbriitm  is  thrown  upon  the 
agont  rather  than  the  action.  Infamy 
causes  either  the  person  or  thing  to  l>e 
ill  spoken  of  by  all ;  abhorrence  of  both 
is  expressed  by  every  mouth,  and  the  ill 
report  spreads  from  mouth  to  mouth: 
ifftiominy  causes  the  name  and  the  per- 
son to  be  held  in  contempt ;  it  becomes 
debased  in  the  eyes  of  others :  opprobri- 
um causes  the  person  to  be  spoken  of 
in  severe  terms  of  reproach,  and  to  be 
shunned  as  something  polluted.  The 
infamy  of  a  traitorous  proceeding  is  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  ingratitude; 
the  ignominy  of  a  public  punishment  is 
increased  by  the  wickedness  of  the  of- 
fender ;  opproMvm  sometimes  falls  upon 
the  innocent,  when  circumstances  seem 
to  convict  them  of  guilt 

The  share  of  infamy  that  is  llkelj  to  iUI  to 
the  lot  of  each  indivMiial  in  public  acts  is  small 
indeed.  Bubks. 

When  they  saw  that  they  submitted  to  the 
roost  iffnominioua  end  cruel  deaths  rather  than 
retract  their  testimony,  or  even  be  silent  in  mat- 
ters which  they  were  to  publish  by  their  Sav- 
iour's especial  command,  there  was  no  reason  to 
doubt  of  the  veracity  of  those  facts  which  they 
related.  Adddom. 

Nor  he  their  outward  only  with  the  skins 
Of  beasts,  but  inward  nakedness  much  more 
Opprobrious,  with  hU  robe  of  righteousness 
Arraying,  covered  from  his  father's  sight 

Milton. 

INFLUENCE,  AUTHORITY,  ASCENDEN- 
CY, OR  ASCENDANT,  SWAY. 

INFLUENCE,  v.  CredU.  AUTHORI- 
TT,  in  Latin  mieiorilcu^  from  audor,  the 
author  or  prime  mover  of  a  thing,  sig- 
nifies that  power  which  is  vested  in  the 
prime  mover  of  any  business.  ASCEN- 
DENCY, from  ascend,  signifies  having  the 
upper  hand.  SWAY,  like  our  word  awing 
and  the  German  achweben^  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  ai,  to  move. 

These  terms  imply  power,  under  differ- 
ant  circumstances :  injluence  is  altogeth- 
er unconnected  with  any  right  to  direct ; 
aythoriiy  includes  the  idea  of  right  nec- 
essarily ;  superiority  of  rank,  talent,  or 
property,  personal  attachment,  and  a  va- 
riety of  droumstances,  give  influence;  it 
commonly  acts  by  persuasion,  and  em- 
ploys ennging  manners,  so  as  to  deter, 
mine  in  favor  of  what  is  proposed :  su- 


perior wisdom,  age,  office,  and  j^Iation, 
give  auihority;  it  determines  of  itself,  it 
requires  no  collateral  aid :  aacendeiuy  and 
noay  are  modes  of  injluence,  differing  only 
in  degree ;  they  both  imply  an  exoessive 
and  improper  degree  of  in^uence  over  the 
mind,  independent  of  reason :  the  former 
is,  however,  more  gradual  in  its  process, 
and  consequently  more  confirmed  in  its 
nature ;  the  latter  may  be  only  tempora- 
ry, but  may  be  more  violent  A  person 
employs  many  arts,  and  for  a  length  of 
time,  to  gain  the  a»oendeney;  but  he  ex- 
erts a  sway  by  a  violent  stretch  of  power. 
It  is  of  great  importance  for  those  who 
have  itdlttence  to  conduct  themselves  con- 
sistently with  their  rank  and  station :  men 
are  apt  to  regard  the  warnings  and  ad- 
monitions of  a  true  friend  as  an  odious 
assumption  of  atUharity,  while  they  vol- 
untarily give  themselves  up  to  the  ascen- 
dency which  a  valet  or  a  mistress  has 
gained  over  them,  who  exert  the  most 
unwarrantable  sway  to  serve  their  ovm 
interested  and  vicious  purposes. 

The  it^fivenee  of  France  as  a  rapablic  is  eqnal 
to  a  war.  Bdbkx. 

Without  the  force  of  atUkoHiy  the  power  of 
Boldien  grows  pemlcioas  to  their  master. 

TSMTLI. 

By  the  ascendwU  he  had  fai  his  understand, 
ing.  and  the  dexterity  of  his  nature,  he  could 
persuade  him  very  much.  GLAasHDoM. 

Ftance,  since  her  revolution,  is  under  the  «iooy 
of  a  sect,  whose  leaden,  at  one  stroke,  have  de- 
molished the  whole  body  of  Jurisprudenoe. 

BuBxa. 

Influence  and  ascendency  are  sud  like- 
wise of  things  as  well  as  persons :  true 
religion  will  have  an  inAuenee  not  <mly  on 
the  outward  conduct  of  a  man,  but  on  the 
inward  affections  of  his  heart ;  and  that 
man  is  truly  happy  in  whose  mind  it  has 
the  ascendency  over  every  other  prindple. 

Religion  hath  so  great  an  injluenes  upon  the 
felicity  of  roan,  that  it  ought  to  be  upheld,  not 
only  out  of  dread  of  divine  vengeance  in  another 
world,  but  out  of  regard  to  temporal  prosperity. 

TlUOTSOW. 

If  you  allow  any  passion,  even  thouf^  it  be  es- 
teemed innocent,  to  acquire  an  absolute  oaoeiid- 
an$f  your  inward  peace  will  be  impaired.  Blao. 

TO  INFORM,  MAKE  KNOWN,  ACQUAINT, 
APPRISE. 

The  idea  of  bringing  to  the  knowledge 
of  one  or  more  persons  is  oommon  to  all 
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Chese  terms.  INFORM,  from  the  Latin 
mformOy  to  fashion  the  mind,  compre- 
hends this  general  idea  only,  without 
the  addition  of  any  collateral  idea ;  it  is 
therefore  the  generic  term,  and  the  rest 
specific:  to  in/arm  is  to  communicate 
what  has  lately  happened,  or  the  contra- 
ry; hut  to  MAKE  KNOWN  is  to  hring 
to  light  what  has  long  been  known  and 
purposely  concealed :  to  tn/orm  is  to  com- 
municate directly  or  indirectly  to  one  or 
many ;  to  make  known  is  mostly  to  com- 
municate indirectly  to  many :  one  informs 
the  public  of  one's  intentions,  by  means 
of  an  advertisement  in  one's  own  name; 
one  makes  known  a  fact  through  a  circui- 
tous channel,  and  without  any  name. 

Our  rain,  by  thM  i^omCd^  I  kam.      Mutoh. 


Bat  fools,  to  Ulldnff  erer  prone. 

Are  Bare  to  make  tbeir  follies  known. 


Oat. 


To  inform  may  be  either  a  personal 
address  or  otherwise;  to  ACQUAINT 
and  APPRISE  are  immediate  and  per- 
sonal communications.  One  informs  the 
l^oTemment,  or  any  public  body,  or  one 
tnforms  one's  friends ;  one  acquaints  or 
apprises  only  one's  friends,  or  particu- 
lar individuals :  one  is  informed  of  that 
which  either  concerns  the  informant,  or 
the  person  informed;  one  axx^uaints  a  per- 
son with,  or  apprises  him  ot,  such  things 
as  peculiarly  concern  himself,  but  the  lat- 
ter in  more  specific  circumstances  than 
the  former :  one  informs  a  correspondent 
by  letter  of  the  day  on  which  he  may  ex- 
pect to  receive  his  order,  or  of  one's  own 
wishes  with  regard  to  an  order ;  one  ac- 
quaints a  father  with  all  the  circum- 
stances that  respect  his  son's  conduct: 
one  apprises  a  friend  of  a  bequest  that 
has  been  made  to  him ;  one  informs  the 
magistrate  of  any  irregularity  that  pass- 
es ;  one  acquaints  the  master  of  a  family 
with  the  misconduct  of  his  servants :  one 
apprises  a  person  of  the  time  when  he 
will  be  obliged  to  appear. 

The  jonmej  of  my  danghters  to  town  wm  now 
resolved  apon,  Mr.Thomhill  having  kindly  prom- 
ised to  inspei^t  their  conduct  himself  and  inform 
OS  by  letter  of  tbeir  behavior.  Goldsmith. 

If  any  man  lives  under  a  minister  that  doth 
not  act  according  to  the  rules  of  the  gospel,  it  is 
his  own  fonlt,  in  that  he  doth  not  acquaint  the 
bishop  with  it.  Bcvskidob. 

You  know,  without  my  telling  you,  with  what 
seal  I  b<fv«  recommended  yon  to  Cesar,  although 


yon  may  not  be  apprised  that  I  have  flreqaently 
written  to  him  upon  that  sut^fect. 

Mklmoth's  Lsmu  or  Cicbbo. 

Inform  may  be  applied  figuratively  to 
things ;  the  other  terms  to  persons  only 
in  the  proper  sense. 

Religion  informs  us  that  misery  and  sin  were 
produced  together.  JomtoH. 

TO  INFORM,  INSTRUCT,  TEACH. 

The  communication  of  knowledge  in 
general  is  the  common  idea  by  which 
these  words  are  connected  with  each  oth- 
er. INFORM  is  here,  as  in  the  preced- 
ing article  (».  To  inform,  make  known\ 
the  general  term ;  the  other  two  are 
specific  terms.  To  inform  is  the  act  of 
persons  in  all  conditions ;  to  INSTRUCT 
and  TEACH  are  the  acts  of  superiors,  ei- 
ther on  one  ground  or  another :  one  in- 
forms by  vurtue  of  an  accidental  superi* 
ority  or  priority  of  knowledge;  one  in- 
structs by  virtue  of  superior  knowledge 
or  superior  station;  one  teaches  by  vir- 
tue of  superior  knowledge,  rather  than 
of  station:  diplomatic  agents  inform 
their  governments  of  the  political  trans- 
actions in  which  they  have  been  con- 
cerned; government  instructs  its  differ- 
ent functionaries  and  officers  in  regard 
to  their  mode  of  proceeding;  profess- 
ors and  preceptors  teach  those  who  at- 
tend public  schools  to  learn.  To  inform 
is  applicable  to  matters  of  general  in- 
terest :  we  may  inform  ourselves  or  oth- 
ers on  anything  which  is  a  subject  of  in- 
quiry or  curiosity ;  and  the  information 
serves  either  to  amuse  or  to  improve  the 
mind :  to  instruct  is  applicable  to  matters 
of  serious  concern,  or  to  that  which  is 
practically  useful ;  a  parent  instructs  his 
child  in  the  course  of  conduct  he  should 
pursue :  to  teach  respects  matters  of  art 
and  science ;  the  learner  depends  upon 
the  teacher  for  the  formation  of  his  mind, 
and  the  establishment  of  his  principles. 

While  we  only  desire  to  have  our  Ignorance 
informed.,  we  are  most  delighted  with  the  plain- 
est diction.  JoBNSOir. 
Not  Thracian  Orpheus  should  transcend  my  lays. 
Nor  Linns, crown'd  with  never-fading  bays: 
Thoiiffh  each  his  heav'nly  parent  should  inspire, 
The  Muse  instruct  the  voice,  and  Phoebus  tune 
the  lyre.  Drtdek. 

He  that  teaches  us  anything  which  we  knew 
not  before  is  undoubtedly  to  be  reverenced  as  a 
master.  Jobhsoi^ 
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To  inform  and  to  imdi  are  employed 
for  thingis  as  well  as  persons ;  to  instruct 
only  for  persons :  books  and  reading  in- 
form the  mind;  history  or  experience 
tecu^ia  mankind. 

The  lonff  speeches  rather  oonfoanded  than  in- 
formed hU  understanding.  Clareiom)!!. 

Natnre  is  no  suillcient  teacher  what  we  should 
lo  that  we  may  attain  unto  life  everlasting. 

UOOKEft. 

INFORMANT,  INFORMER. 

Thesr  two  epithets,  from  the  verb  to 
inform,  have  acquired  by  their  applica- 
tion an  important  distinction.  The  IN- 
FORMANT being  he  who  informs  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  and  the  INFORMER  to 
the  molestation  of  others.  What  the  in- 
formant communicates  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  individual,  and  what  the  informer 
communicates  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole.  The  informant  is  thanked  for  his 
civility  in  making  the  communication; 
the  infontur  undergoes  a  great  deal  of 
odium,  but  is  thanked  by  no  one,  not  even 
by  those  who  employ  him.  We  may  all 
be  informants  in  our  turn,  if  we  know  of 
anything  of  which  another  may  be  in- 
formed ;  but  none  are  informers  who  do 
not  inform  against  the  transgressors  of 
any  law. 

Aye  (says  our  artist's  informant),  but  at  the 
same  time  he  declared  you  (Hogarth)  were  aa 
good  a  portrait-painter  as  Vandylce. 

PlUUMGTOK. 

Erery  member  of  society  feels  and  acknowl- 
edges the  necessity  of  detecting  crimes,  yet  scarce 
any  degree  of  virtue  or  reputation  is  able  to  se- 
cure an  informer  from  public  hatred.  Johitson. 

INFORMATION,  INTELUGENCE,  NO- 
TICE, ADVICE. 

INFORMATION  {v.  To  inform)  signi- 
fies the  thing  of  which  one  is  informed : 
INTELLIGENCE,  from  the  Latin  infeUi^ 
go,  to  understand,  signifies  that  by  which 
one  is  made  to  understand:  NOTICE, 
from  the  Latin  notitia,  is  that  which 
brings  a  circumstance  to  our  knowledge : 
ADVICE  {v.  Advi/^e)  signifies  that  which 
is  made  known.  These  terms  come  very 
near  to  each  other  in  signification,  but 
differ  in  application :  information  is  the 
most  general  and  indefinite  of  all ;  the 
three  others  are  but  modes  of  informa- 
tion, WTiatever  is  communicated  to  us 
is  information^  be  it  public  or  private, 
open  or  concealed ;  notice,  intelligence^  and 


atknee  are  mostly  public,  but  pariicalarly 
the  former.  Information  and  noties  may 
be  communicated  by  word  of  moath  oi 
by  writing;  ifUeUiffence  is  mostly  commu- 
nicated by  writing  or  printing;  admees 
are  mostly  sent  by  letter :  informaH(m  ia 
mostly  an  informal  mode  of  communi- 
cation; noticey  intelli^fenee,  and  advice  are 
mostly  formal  communications.  A  ser* 
vant  gives  bis  master  information,  or  one 
friend  sends  another  tnformation  from 
the  country ;  magistrates  or  oflioers  give 
notice  of  such  things  as  it  oonoems  the 
public  to  know  and  to  observe;  spies 
give  intdiigence  of  all  that  passes  under 
their  notice;  or  tnteUigence  is  given  in 
the  public  prints  of  all  that  passes  wor- 
thy of  notice:  a  military  commander 
sends  advice  to  his  government  of  the 
operations  which  are  going  forward  un- 
der his  direction ;  or  one  merchant  gives 
advice  to  another  of  the  state  of  the  mar- 
ket. Intdiigence,  as  the  first  intimation 
of  an  interesting  event,  ought  to  be  ear- 
ly ;  advices,  as  entering  into  details,  ought 
to  be  clear  and  particular ;  official  advices 
often  arrive  to  contradict  non-official  ui^ 
teUigenoe, 

There,  centring  in  a  focus  round  and  neat. 
Let  all  your  rays  of  infor^naHon  meet 

Cowrsa. 

My  lion,  whose  Jaws  are  at  all  hours  open  to 

intelligence^  informs  me  that  there  are  a  Ibh 

enormous  weapons  still  in  being.  Stbbu. 

At  his  years 
Death  gives  short  notice.  Tbombok. 

As  he  wa»  dictating  to  his  hearers  with  great 
authority,  there  came  in  a  gentleman  from  Gar- 
raway's,  who  told  us  tliat  there  were  several  let- 
ters  from  France  Just  come  tn,  with  ad^oiee  that 
the  king  was  in  grxxl  health.  Addison. 

Information  and  intdiigence,  when  ap- 
plied as  characteristics  of  men,  have  a 
further  distinction :  the  man  of  informa- 
tix)n  is  so  denominated  only  on  account 
of  his  knowledge ;  but  a  man  of  intdii- 
gence is  so  denominated  on  account  of 
his  understanding  aa  well  as  experience 
and  information.  It  is  not  possible  to 
be  intelligent  without  information;  but 
we  may  be  well  informed  without  being 
remarkable  for  intelligence:  a  man  of  in- 
fortnation  may  be  an  agreeable  c  ipan- 
ion,  and  fitted  to  maintain  co  ,'on  ; 

but  an  intelligent  man  will  be  an  instruc- 
tive companion,  and  most  fitted  for  con 
ducting  business. 
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I  lamented  tliAt  any  man  poeaeasing  vach  a 
mad  ot  informcUion^  with  a  benevolence  of  soul 
that  comprehended  all  mankind,  a  temper  most 
pladd,  and  a  heart  most  social,  should  saltier  in 
the  world's  opinion  by  that  obscurity,  to  which 
his  ill  fortune,  not  his  disposition,  liad  reduced 
him.  Cumberland. 

If  a  man  were  pure  inUlligence,  no  ceremo- 
nies would  be  either  necessary  or  proper;  but 
when  we  reflect  that  he  is  composed  of  body 
and  soul,  and  that  a  great  part  of  his  knowledge 
oombA  through  the  medium  of  his  senses,  we  can- 
not but  allow  that  some  accommodation  to  this 
compound  condition  of  his  nature  is  adrisable  in 
prescribing  a  form  for  the  direction  of  his  pub- 
lie  devotions.  Gbant. 

TO  INFRINGE,  VIOLATE;  TRANSGRESS. 

INFRINGE,  iromfrango,  to  break,  aig- 
nifies  to  break  into.  VIOLATE,  from 
the  Latin  vu,  force,  signifies  to  break 
with  force.  TRANSGRESS,  from  trcms 
Biidffredior^  signifies  to  go  beyond,  or  far- 
ther than  we  ought. 

Civil  and  moral  laws  and  rights  are 
infringed  by  those  who  act  in  opposition 
to  them:  treaties  and  engagements  are 
violated  by  those  who  do  not  hold  them 
sacred :  the  bounds  which  are  prescribed 
by  the  moral  law  are  traaMgressed  by  those 
who  are  guilty  of  any  excess.  It  is  the 
business  of  government  to  see  that  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  indivl^duals  or 
particular  bodies  be  not  infringed;  pol- 
icy but  too  frequently  runs  counter  to 
equity;  where  the  particular  interests  of 
states  are  more  regarded  than  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience,  treaties  and  compacts 
are  violated:  the  passions,  when  not  kept 
under  proper  control,  will  ever  hurry  on 
men  to  irantgress  the  limits  of  right  rea- 
son. 

Women  have  natural  and  equitable  claims  as 
well  as  men,  and  those  claims  are  not  to  be  ca- 
priciously superseded  or  infringed.     Johnson. 

No  violated  leagues  with  sharp  remorse 

Sliall  sting  the  conscious  victor.       Sojcerville. 

Why  hast  thou,  Satan,  broke  the  bounds  pre- 

scrib'd 
%  thy  tranaffreeeions  t  Milton. 

INFRINGEMENT,  INFRACTION. 

INFRINGEMENT  and  INFRACTION, 
which  are  both  derived  from  the  Latin 
verb  infringe  or  frango  (v.  To  infringe)^ 
are  employed  according  to  the  different 
senses  of  the  verb  infringe:  the  former 
being  applied  to  the  rights  of  individu- 
als, either  in  their  domestic  or  public  ca- 
pacitx ;  and  the  latter  rather  to  national 


transactions.  Politeness,  which  teacbei 
us  what  is  due  to  every  man  in  the  small- 
est  concerns,  considers  any  unasked-for 
interference  in  the  private  affairs  of  an- 
other as  an  infrittgemenl.  Equity,  which 
enjoins  on  nations  as  well  as  individuals 
an  attentive  consideration  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  whole,  forbids  the  infraction  of 
a  treaty  in  any  case. 

We  see  with  Orestes  (or  rather  with  Sopho- 
cles), that  **  it  is  fit  that  such  gross  infHnge- 
menu  of  the  moral  law  (as  parricide)  should  be 
punished  with  death."  Macksnsu. 

No  people  can,  without  the  infraction  of  the 
universal  league  of  social  beings,  incite  those 
practices  in  another  dominion  which  they  would 
themselves  punish  in  their  own.  Jobniom. 

INGENUITY,  wrr. 

•  INGENUITY,  v.%«tu<n«.  WIT,  from 
the  German  wieaen,  to  know,  signifies 
knowledge  or  understanding. 

Both  these  terms  imply  acuteness  of 
understanding,  and  differ  mostly  in  its 
mode  of  displaying  itself.  IngenvUy 
comprehends  invention;  wU  is  the  fruit 
of  the  imagination,  which  forms  new  and 
sudden  conceptions  of  things.  One  is 
ingetuout  in  matters  either  of  art  or  sci- 
ence \  one  is  wiUg  only  in  matters  of  sen- 
timent :  things  may,  therefore,  be  ingen- 
ious, but  not  toitig  ;  or  wt%,  but  not  in- 
genious ;  or  both  toUtg  and  ingeniout,  A 
mechanical  invention,  or  any  ordinary  con- 
trivance, is  ingenious^  but  not  vtiily:  we 
say,  an  ingenioM,  not  a  unitg  solution  of 
a  difiSculty ;  a  flash  of  tnt,  not  a  flash  of 
•ingenuUg:  a  vntty  humor,  a  vfitty  conver- 
sation; not  an  ingenious  humor  or  con- 
versation :  on  the  other  hand,  a  thought 
is  ingenious^  as  it  displays  acuteness  of 
intellect  and  aptness  to  the  subject;  it 
is  wittgy  inasmuch  as  it  contains  point, 
and  strikes  on  the  understanding  of  oth- 
ers. Ingenuity  is  expressed  by  means  of 
words,  or  shows  itself  in  the  act ;  mechan- 
ical contrivances  display  ingenuity:  wit 
can  be  only  expressed  by  words;  some 
men  are  happy  in  the  display  of  theii 
wit  in  conversation. 

The  people  of  Trapani  are  esteemed  the  most 
ingenioiM  of  the  island ;  they  are  the  authors  of 
many  useful  and  ornamental  inventions. 

Bktdoni* 

Wit  consists  chiefly  in  Joining  things  by  dis- 
tant and  fiuiciftil  relations,  which  surprlsejis  be- 
cause they  are  unexpected. 
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Sometimes  the  woid  wU  is  applied  to 
the  operations  of  the  intellect  generally, 
which  brings  it  still  nearer  in  sense  to 
ingenuity^  but  in  this  case  it  always  im- 
plies a  quick  and  sharp  intellect  as  com- 
pared with  ingenuity^  which  may  be  the 
result  of  long  thought,  or  be  employed 
on  graver  matters. 

The  more  ing&niotu  men  an,  tbe  more  api 
they  are  to  trouble  tbemaelTea.  Tbmflb. 

When  I  broke  looie  finom  that  great  body  of 
writers,  who  have  employed  their  toU  and  parts 
in  propagating  vice  and  irreliglon,  I  did  not 
question  but  I  should  be  treated  as  an  odd  kind 

of  fellow.  ASDISOM. 

mOENUOUS,  INGENIOUS. 

It  would  not  have  been  necessary  to 
point  out  the  distinction  between  these 
two  words,  if  they  had  not  been  con- 
founded in  writing,  as  well  as  in  speak- 
hig.  INGENUOUS,  in  Latin  inffenum, 
and  INGENIOUS,  in  Latin  tngmiosus, 
are,  either  immediately  or  remotely,  both 
derived  from  ingigno^  to  be  inborn ;  but 
the  former  respects  the  freedom  of  the 
station  and  consequent  nobleness  of  the 
character  which  is  inborn:  the  latter 
respects  the  genius  or  mental  powers 
which  are  inborn.  Truth  Is  coupled  with 
freedom  or  nobility  of  birth ;  the  ingenu- 
ouSy  therefore,  bespeaks  the  inborn  free- 
dom, by  asserting  the  noblest  right,  and 
following  the  noblest  impulse,  of  human 
nature,  namely,  that  of  speaking  the 
truth ;  genius  is  altogether  a  natural  en- 
dowment, that  is,  bom  with  us,  indepen- 
dent of  external  circumstances ;  the  in- 
genicus  man,  therefore,  displays  his  pow- 
ers as  occasion  may  offer.  We  love  the 
ingenuous  character  on  account  of  the 
qualities  of  his  heart ;  we  admire  the  ingen- 
ions  man  on  account  of  the  endowments 
of  his  mind.  One  is  ingenuous  as  a  man, 
or  ingenious  as  an  author:  a  man  con- 
fesses an  action  ingenuously  ;  he  defends 
it  ingeniously. 

'  Compare  the  ingenuous  pllableness  to  virtn- 
oaa  counsels  which  is  in  youth,  to  the  confirmed 
•hstlnacy  in  an  old  sinner.  South. 

Ingenious  to  their  ruin,  every  age 
Improves  the  arts  and  instruments  of  rage. 

WALua. 

INHERENT,  INBRED,  INBORN,  INNATE. 

Thx  inherent,  from  hareo,  to  stick, 

denotes  a  permanent  quality  or  property, 

at  opposed  to  that  which  is  adventitious 


and  transitory.    INBRED  denotes  that 

which  is  derived  principally  from  habit 
or  by  a  gradual  process,  as  opposed  to 
what  is  acquired  by  actual  efforts.  IN- 
BORN denotes  that  which  is  purely  nat- 
ural, in  opposition  to  the  artiftciaL  In- 
herent is  the  most  general  in  its  sense; 
for  what  is  inbred  and  itAom  is  natu^ 
rally  inherent ;  but  all  is  not  inbred  and 
inborn  which  is  inherent.  Inanimate  ob- 
jects have  inherent  properties;  but  tbe 
inbred  and  inborn  exist  only  in  that  which 
receives  life ;  solidity  is  an  inherent,  but 
not  an  inbred  or  Morn,  property  of  mat- 
ter :  a  love  of  truth  is  an  innate  prop- 
erty of  the  human  mind;  it  is  conse- 
quently inherent,  inasmuch  as  nothing 
can  totally  destroy  it  That  which  is  tn- 
hred  is  bred  or  nurtured  in  us  from  oar 
birth ;  that  which  is  inborn  is  simply  bom 
in  us :  a  property  may  be  inborn,  but  not 
inbred  ;  it  cannot,  however,  be  inbred  and 
not  inborn.  Babits,  which  are  ingrafted 
into  the  natural  disposition,  are  properly 
inbred.  Propensities,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  are  totally  independent  of  educa- 
tion or  external  circumstances,  are  prop- 
erly inborn,  as  an  inborn  love  of  freedom ; 
hence,  likewise,  the  properties  of  animals 
are  inbred  in  them,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
derived  through  the  medium  of  the  breed 
of  which  the  parent  partakes. 

When  my  new  mind  had  no  Inftislon  known, 
Thou  gav'st  so  deep  a  tincture  of  thine  own. 
That  ever  since  I  vainly  try 
To  wash  away  th*  inherent  dye.  Cowlit. 

Bat  he,  my  inbred  enemy. 
Forth  issu'd,  brandishing  his  fktal  dart. 
Made  to  destroy;  I  fled,  and  cried  out  death  I 

MlLTOW. 

Inborn  and  INNAl^  from  the  Latin 
natus,  bom,  are  precisely  the  same  in 
meaning,  yet  they  differ  somewhat  in  ap- 
plication. Poetry  and  the  grave  style 
have  adopted  inborn;  philosophy  has 
adopted  innate :  genius  is  inborn  in  some 
men;  nobleness  is  inborn  in  others: 
there  is  an  inborn  talent  in  some  men  to 
command,  and  an  inborn  fitness  in  others 
to  obey.  Mr.  Locke  and  his  followers 
are  pleased  to  say  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  innate  ideas :  and  if  they  only  mean 
that  there  are  no  sensible  impressions  on 
the  soul,  until  it  is  acted  upon  by  exter* 
nal  objects,  they  may  be  right:  but  if 
they  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no  inborn 
characters  or  powers  in  the  soul,  which 
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predispose  it  for  the  reception  of  certain 
improBiiionB,  they  contradict  the  experi- 
ence of  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  in 
all  ages,  who  believe,  and  that  from  close 
obsenration  on  themselves  and  others, 
that  man  has,  from  his  birth,  not  only 
the  general  character  which  belongs  to 
him  in  common  with  his  species,  but  also 
.  those  peculiar  characteristics  which  dis- 
tinguish individuals  from  their  earliest 
infancy:  all  these  characters  or  charac- 
teristics are,  therefore,  not  supposed  to  be 
produced,  but  elicited,  by  circumstances ; 
and  ideas,  which  are  but  the  sensible 
forms  that  the  soul  assumes  in  its  con- 
nection with  the  body,  are,  on  that  ac- 
count, in  vulgar  language  termed  itmate. 

DMiiair,  and  secret  ihame,  and  oonseions  thoaght 
Of  inborn  worth,  hia  laboring  sool  oppress'd. 

Dbtdbm. 
Grant  these  inTentlons  of  the  crafty  priest, 
Tet  Boch  inventioDs  nerer  coald  subsist, 
Unless  some  glimmerings  of  a  ftitore  state 
Were  with  the  mind  coeral  and  innate. 

JSVTKS. 

INJURY,  DAMAGE,  HURT,  HARM,  MI8- 
CHUCF. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  de- 
note what  is  done  to  the  disadvantage  of 
any  person  or  thing. 

The  term  INJURT  {v.  Disadvantage) 
sometimes  includes  the  idea  of  violence, 
or  of  an  act  done  contrary  to  law  or 
right,  as  to  inflict  or  receive  an  injury^ 
to  redress  injnrieSy  etc. 

It  wonld  be  wronging  him  and  70a  to  condemn 
him  without  examination ;  if  tliere  be  injury^ 
there  shall  be  redress.  Qolmiotb. 

Ifyury  is  often  taken  in  the  general 
sense  of  what  makes  a  thing  otherwise 
than  it  ought  to  be :  the  other  terms  are 
taken  in  that  sense  only,  and  denote 
modes  of  injury.  DAMAGE,  from  dam- 
mun^  loss,  is  that  injury  to  a  thing  which 
occasions  loss  to  a  person  or  a  diminu- 
tion of  value  to  a  thing.  HURT  (v.  Dis- 
adoantage)  is  the  injury  which  destroys 
the  soundness  or  integrity  of  things :  the 
HARM  (v.  EvU)  is  the  smallest  kind  of 
itf^ury^  which  may  simply  produce  incon- 
venience or  trouble:  the  MISCHIEF  (v. 
J&fi£)  is  a  great  tn/ury,  which  more  or  less 
disturbs  the  order  and  consistency  of 
things.  Injury  is  applicable  to  all  bod- 
ies indiscriminately,  physical  and  moral ; 
irnna^  to  physical  bodies  only ;  hurt  to 


physical  bodies  properly,  and  to  moral 
objects  figuratively.  Trade  may  suffer 
an  injury,  or  a  building  may  suffer  an 
injury^  from  time  or  a  variety  of  othet 
causes:  a  building,  merchandise,  and 
other  things  may  suffer  a  damage  if  they 
are  exposed  to  violence. 

These  rich  and  elaborate  nxHns  deserve  a  fat 
more  lasting  monument  to  preserve  them  finom 
the  injury  of  time.  Howell. 

There  be  sundiy  sorts  of  trusts,  but  that  of  a 
secret  is  one  of  the  greatest :  I  trusted  T.  P. 
with  a  weighty  one,  conjuring  him  that  it 
should  not  take  air  and  go  abroad,  which  was 
not  done  according  to  the  rules  of  friendship,  but 
it  went  out  of  him  the  very  next  day.  Though 
the  inconvenience  may  be  mine,  yet  the  reproach 
is  his,  nor  would  I  exchange  my  damage  for  his 
disgrace.  Howbll. 

Hurt  is  applied  to  the  animal  body ;  a 
sprain,  a  cut,  or  bruise,  are  little  hurts. 

These  arrows  of  yours,  though  they  have  hit 
me,  they  have  not  hurt  me ;  they  had  no  killing 
quality.  Howsll. 

It  may  be  figuratively  applied  to  oth- 
er  bodies  which  may  suffer  in  a  similar 
manner;  as  a  hurt  to  one's  good  name. 

No  plough  shall  hurt  the  glebe,  no  pnming-hook 
the  vine.  Dbtdin. 

Harm  and  mischief  are  as  general  in 
their  application  as  injury^  and  compre- 
hend what  is  physically  as  well  as  moral 
ly  bad,  but  they  are  more  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  what  is  done  intentionally  by 
the  person :  whence  ready  to  do  harm  or 
mischief  is  a  characteristic  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

My  son  is  as  innocent  as  a  child,  T  am  sore  he 
is,  and  never  did  harm  to  man.         Goldsmith. 
But  ftirious  Dido,  with  dark  thoughts  involv'd, 
Shook  at  the  mighty  mischief  she  resolv'd. 

Drtdbn. 

As  applied  to  things,  harm  and  mis- 
chief are  that  which  naturally  results 
from  the  object,  when  a  thing  is  said  tr 
do  harm  or  mischief  that  implies  that  it 
is  its  property. 

With  harmless  play  amidst  the  bowls  he  paas'd. 

Drtdbh. 
There  were  two  persons,  of  the  profession  of 
the  law,  by  whose  several  and  distinct  constitu- 
tions the  errors  and  mischiefs  of  the  Star-cham- 
ber were  introduced.  Clarendom. 

INJUSTICE,  INJURY,  WRONG. 

INJUSTICE  {v.  Justice),  INJURY  (v. 
Disadvantage)^  and  WRONG,  signifying 
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the  thing  that  is  tcrong^  are  all  opposed 
to  the  right ;  but  the  injustice  lies  in  the 
principle,  the  injury  in  the  action  that  in- 
jura.  There  may,  therefore,  be  injustice 
where  there  is  no  specific  injury;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  injury 
where  there  is  no  injustice.  When  we 
think  worse  of  a  person  than  we  ought 
to  think,  we  do  him  an  act  of  injustice  ; 
but  we  do  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  do  him  an  injury:  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  say  anything  to  the  discredit 
of  another,  it  will  be  an  injury  to  his 
reputation  if  it  be  believed ;  but  it  may 
not  be  an  injustice,  if  it  be  strictly  con- 
formable to  truth,  and  that  which  one  is 
compelled  to  say. 

The  violation  of  justice,  or  a  breach  of 
the  rule  of  right,  constitutes  the  injustice  ; 
but  the  quantum  of  ill  which  falls  on  the 
person  constitutes  the  injury.  Sometimes 
a  person  is  dispossessed  of  his  property 
by  fraud  or  violence ;  this  is  an  act  of  ifv- 
justice;  but  it  is  not  an  injury,  if,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  act,  he  obtains  friends 
who  make  it  good  to  him  beyond  what  he 
has  lost :  on  the  other  hand,*a  person  suf- 
fers very  much  through  the  inadvertency 
of  another,  which  to  him  is  a  serious  tTt- 
jury,  although  the  offender  has  not  been 
guilty  of  injustice. 

A  lie  is  properly  a  species  of  injustice,  and  a 
violation  of  the  right  of  that  person  to  whom  the 
felse  speech  is  directed.  South. 

Lawsnits  I'd  shnn  with  as  mach  studious  care 
As  I  would  dens  where  hungry  lions  are ; 
And  rather  put  up  injuries  than  be 
A  plague  to  him  who'd  be  a  plague  to  me. 

POMFRET. 

A  vmmg  partakes  both  of  injustice  and 
injury ;  it  is,  in  fact,  an  injury  done  by 
one  person  to  another  in  express  violation 
of  justice.  The  man  who  seduces  a  wom- 
an from  the  path  of  virtue  does  her  the 
greatest  of  all  wrongs.  One  repents  of 
injustice,  repairs  injuries,  and  redresses 
fsrongs. 

The  humble  man,  when  he  receives  a  rcrong, 
Refiers  rerenge  to  whom  it  doth  belong. 

Wallek. 
INSIDE,  INTERIOR. 

The  term  INSIDE  may  be  applied  to 
bodies  of  any  magnitude,  small  or  large  : 
INTERIOR  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
bodies  of  great  magnitude.  Wc  may 
f ptak  of  the  inside  of  a  nutshell,  but  nut 


of  its  interior:  on  the  other  hand,  we 
speak  of  the  interior  of  St.  PauPs,  or  the 
interior  of  a  palace.  This  difference  of 
application  is  not  altogether  arbitrary: 
for  intide  literally  signifies  the  side  that 
is  inward ;  but  interior  signifies  the  space 
which  is  more  inward  than  the  rest,  which 
is  enclosed  in  an  enclosure :  consequently 
cannot  be  applied  to  anything  but  a  large 
space  that  is  enclosed. 

As  for  the  inside  of  their  nest,  none  but  them- 
selves were  concerned  in  It,  according  to  the  In- 
violable laws  established  among  those  animals 
(the  ants).  Addbok. 

The  gates  are  drawn  bock,  and  the  interior 
of  the  fane  is  discovered.  Cumbbblaiid. 

INSIDIOUS,  TREACHEROUS. 

INSIDIOUS,  in  Latin  insidiosus,  from 
insidice,  stratagem  or  ambush,  from  titn- 
deo,  to  lie  in  wait  or  ambush,  signifies  as 
much  as  lying  in  wait.  TREACHEROUS 
is  changed  from  traitorous,  and  derived 
from  trade,  to  betray,  signifying  in  gen- 
eral the  disposition  to  betray. 

The  insidious  man  is  not  so  active  as 
the  treacherous  man ;  the  former  only  lies 
in  wait  to  ensnare  us  when  we  are  off  our 
guard ;  the  latter  throws  us  off  our  guard 
by  lulling  us  into  a  state  of  security,  in 
order  the  more  effectually  to  get  us  into 
his  power :  an  enemy  may  be  denominated 
itmdious,  but  a  friend  is  treacherous.  Be 
who  is  afraid  of  avowing  his  real  senti- 
ments on  religion  makes  insidious  attacks 
either  on  its  ministers,  its  doctrines,  or  its 
ceremonies :  he  who  is  most  in  the  confi- 
dence of  another  is  capable  of  being  the 
most  treacherous  toward  him. 

Freethinkers  recommend  themselves  to  warm 
and  ingenuous  minds  by  lively  strokes  of  wit,  and 
by  arguments  really  strong  against  superstition, 
enthusiasm,  and  priestcraft :  but  at  the  same 
time  they  insidiously  throw  the  colors  of  these 
upon  the  (isir  face  of  true  religion. 

LOBD  Ltttlbtok. 
The  world  must  think  him  in  the  wrong. 
Would  say  he  made  a  treacherous  use 
Of  wit,  to  flatter  and  seduce.  Swirr. 

INSIGHT,  INSPECTION. 

The  insight  into  a  thing  is  what  we 
receive:  the  INSPECTION  is  what  we 
give :  one  gets  a  view  into  a  thing  by  an 
insight ;  one  takes  a  view  over  a  thing  by 
an  inspection.  An  insight  serves  to  in- 
crease our  own  knowledge ;  inspection  en- 
ables us  to  instruct  or  direct  others.    Ai| 
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inquisitive  trayeller  tries  to  get  an  tn- 
aiffht  into  the  manners,  customs,  laws, 
and  government  of  the  countries  which 
he  visits ;  by  inapection  a  master  discov- 
ers the  errors  which  are  committed  by 
his  scholars,  and  sets  them  right. 

Angela,  both  good  and  bad,  bare  a  ftill  insight 
into  the  activity  and  fbrce  of  natural  causes. 

SOCTB. 

Something  no  doubt  is  designed ;  but  what  that 
is,  I  will  nut  presume  to  determine  from  an  in- 
apection of  men's  hearts.  South. 

TO  IN8INUATR,  INGRATIATE. 

INSINUATE  (i;.  Tohini),  and  INGRA- 
TIATE,  from  grahtSy  grateful  or  accepta- 
ble, are  employed  to  express  an  endeavor 
to  gain  favor ;  but  they  differ  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  action.  A  person  who 
innnvatet  adopts  every  art  to  steal  into 
the  good-will  of  another ;  but  he  who  in- 
gr€diate8  adopts  unartiflcial  means  to  con- 
ciliate good-will.  A  person  of  intirmating 
manners  wins  upon  another  impercepti- 
bly, even  so  as  to  convert  dislike  into 
attachment;  a  person  with  ingratiating 
manners  procures  good-will  by  a  perma- 
nent intercourse.  Insinuate  and  ingra- 
tiate differ  in  the  motive,  as  well  as  the 
mode,  of  the  action:  the  motive  is,  in 
both  cases,  self-interest ;  but  the  former 
is  unlawful,  and  the  latter  allowable.  In 
proportion  as  the  object  to  be  attained 
by  another's  favor  is  base,  so  is  it  nec- 
essary to  have  recourse  to  inMnuation; 
while  the  object  to  be  attained  is  that 
which  may  be  avowed,  ingratiating  will 
serve  the  purpose.  Low  persons  tfinn- 
Hote  themselves  into  the  favor  of  their 
superiors,  in  order  to  obtain  an  influence 
over  them :  it  is  commendable  in  a  young 
person  to  rriah  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
those  who  are  entitled  to  his  esteem  and 
respect. 

At  the  Isle  of  Rh^  he  inHnttat^  himself  into 
the  very  good  grace  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

CLASKIfDOIf, 

My  resolution  was  now  to  inffratiaU  myself 
with  men  whose  reputation  was  established. 

Johnson. 

Ifuinuate  may  be  used  in  the  improper 
sense  for  unconscious  agents ;  ingratiate 
is  always  the  act  of  a  conscious  agent. 
Water  will  insintuxte  itself  into  every  body 
that  is  in  the  smallest  degree  porous; 
there  are  few  persons  of  so  much  apathy 


that  it  may  not  be  possible,  one  way  or 
another,  to  ingratiate  one's  self  into  their 
favor. 

The  same  character  of  despotism  ineinuated 
itaelf  into  every  court  of  Europe.  Bcrke. 

IN8IXUATI0N,  REFLECTIOX. 

These  both  imply  personal  remarks,  or 
such  remarks  as  are  directed  toward  an' 
individual ;  but  the  former  is  less  direct* 
and  more  covert  than  the  latter.  An  IN-' 
8INUATI0N  always  deals  in  half  words ; 
a  REFLECTION  is  commonly  open.  They 
are  both  levelled  at  the  individual  with 
no  good  intent;  but  the  iminuation  is 
general,  and  may  be  employed  to  convey 
any  unfavorable  sentiment ;  the  refleetimi 
is  particular,  and  commonly  passes  be- 
tween intimates  and  persons  in  close  con- 
nection. The  intinuation  respects  the 
honor,  the  moral  character,  or  the  intel- 
lectual endowments,  of  the  person :  the 
reflection  respects  his  particular  conduct 
or  feelings  toward  ano&er.  Envious  peo- 
ple throw  out  innnuaOons  to  the  dispar- 
agement of  those  whose  merits  they  dare 
not  openly  question ;  when  friends  quar- 
rel, they  deal  largely  in  rejlectunu  on  the 
past 

The  pnijudiced  admirers  of  the  ancients  are 
▼ery  angry  at  the  least  ineinvaUon  that  they 
had  any  idea  of  our  barbarous  tragi-comedy. 

Twining. 

The  ill-natured  man  gives  utterance  to  r^/iee- 
tione  which  a  good-natured  man  stifles. 

Addison. 

INSIPID,  DULL,  FLAT. 

INSIPID,  in  Latin  ttuumftM,  from  in 
and  «a/>u>,  to  taste,  signifies  without  sa- 
vor.    DULL,  V.  JhtU.     FLAT,  v.  Flat. 

A  want  of  spirit  in  the  moral  sense  is 
designated  by  these  epithets,  which  bor- 
row their  figurative  meaning  from  differ- 
ent properties  in  nature :  the  taste  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  word  insipid;  the  prop- 
erties of  colors  are  considered  under  the 
word  dull;  the  property  of  surface  is  re- 
ferred to  by  the  word  flat.  As  the  want 
of  flavor  in  any  meat  constitutes  it  insip- 
idy  and  renders  it  worthless,  so  does  the 
want  of  mind  or  character  in  a  man  ren- 
der him  equally  insipid,  and  devoid  of  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  his  nat^ 
ure :  as  the  l^uty  and  perfection  of  col- 
ors consist  in  their  brightness,  the  ab- 
sence of  ttUs  essential  property,  which 
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eonstitutes  dulneaa,  renders  them  urinter- 
esting  objects  to  the  eye ;  bo  the  want  of 
spirit  in  a  moral  composition,  which  con- 
stitutes its  dulfUMy  deprives  it  at  the  same 
time  of  that  ingredient  which  should 
awaken  attention:  as  in  the  natural 
world  objects  are  either  elevated  or  Jiaiy 
so  in  the  moral  world  the  spirits  are  ei- 
ther raised  or  depressed,  and  such  moral 
representations  as  are  calculated  to  raise 
the  spirits  are  termed  spirited,  while  those 
which  fail  in  this  object  are  termed  Jlai. 
An  insipid  writer  is  without  sentiment  of 
any  kind  or  degree ;  a  dtUl  writer  fails  in 
vivacity  and  vigor  of  sentiment ;  a  Jlai 
performance  is  wanting  in  the  property 
of  provoking  mirth,  wbich  should  be  its 
peculiar  ingredient 

To  a  oovetouB  man  all  other  thingi  tmt  wealth 
are  insipid.  South. 

Bat  yet  beware  of  councils  when  too  fktU, 
Nomber  makes  long  disputes  and  graveness  dtUl. 

Dbnhax. 
The  senses  are  disgusted  with  their  old  enter- 
tainments, and  existence  tama  JkU  and  intipid. 

Gaova. 
TO  INSIST,  PERSIST. 

Both  these  terms  being  derived  from 
the  Latin  nsto,  to  stand,  express  the  idea 
of  resting  or  keeping  to  a  thmg;  but 
INSIST  signifies  to  rest  on  a  pomt,  and 
PERSIST,  from  per,  through  or  by,  and 
rigU>  (v.  To  corUinue)y  signifies  to  keep  on 
with  a  thing,  to  carry  it  through.  We 
ifuiat  on  a  matter  by  maintaining  it ;  we 
persist  in  a  thing  by  continuing  to  do  it : 
we  insist  by  the  force  of  authority  or  ar- 
gument; we  persist  by  the  mere  act  of 
the  wilL  A  person  insists  on  that  which 
he  conceives  to  be  his  right :  or  he  m- 
sists  on  that  which  he  conceives  to  be 
right:  but  he  persists  in  that  which  he 
has  no  will  to  give  up.  To  insist  is,  there- 
fore, an  act  of  discretion ;  to  persist  is 
mostly  an  act  of  folly  or  caprice:  the 
former  is  always  taken  in  a  good  or  in- 
different sense;  the  latter  mostly  in  a 
bad  sense.  A  parent  ought  to  insist  on 
all  matters  that  are  of  essential  impor- 
tance to  his  children ;  a  spoiled  child  per- 
sists in  its  follies  from  perversity  of  hu- 
Jior. 

This  natural  tendency  of  despotic  power  to  ig- 
norance and  barbarity,  though  not  insUited  upon 
by  others,  is,  I  think,  an  inconsiderable  argument 
against  that  tern  of  goremment  Addisom. 


So  easy  it  is  Ibr  every  man  living  to  or,  and 
so  hard  to  wrest  from  any  man's  mouth  the  plain 
acknowledgment  of  error  thai  what  hath  once 
been  inconsiderately  defended,  the  same  is  com- 
monly persisted  in  as  long  as  wit,  by  whetting 
itself,  is  able  to  find  out  any  shift,  be  it  never  se 
slight,  whereby  to  escape  out  of  the  hands  of  a 
present  contradiction.  Hooaaa. 

TO  INSNARE,  ENTRAP,  ENTANGLE,  IN- 
VEIGLE. 

Thi  idea  of  getting  any  object  artfuU 
ly  into  one's  power  is  common  to  all  these 
terms:  to  INSNARE  is  to  take  in, or  by 
means  of  ^snare;  to  ENTRAP  is  to  take 
in  a  #rqp,  or  by  means  of  a  tngt;  to  EN- 
TANGLE is  to  take  in  a  tmgU,  or  by 
means  of  tangled  thread ;  to  INVEIGLE 
is  to  take  by  means  of  w><>^lfing  blind, 
from  the  French  aveuale,  blind. 

Insnare  and  entangU  are  used  either  in 
the  natural  or  moral  sense ;  entrap  most 
ly  in  the  natural,  sometimes  in  the  fig. 
urative,  inveigle  only  in  the  moral  senseL 
In  the  natural  sense  birds  are  insnare^ 
by  means  of  bird-lime,  nooses,  or  what 
ever  else  may  deprive  them  of  their  lib 
erty:  men  and  beasts  are  enlreqjped  in 
whatever  serves  as  a  trap  or  an  endoa^ 
ure;  they  may  be  entrapped  by  bdng 
lured  into  a  house  or  any  place  of  con. 
finement ;  all  creatures  are  eiUasigled  by 
nets,  or  that  which  confines  the  limbs  and 
prevents  them  from  moving  forward. 

This  lion  (the  literary  lion)  has  a  partlcnlar 
way  of  imitating  the  sound  of  the  creatnra  ho 
would  insnars.  Abduos. 

As  one  who  long  in  Oilckets  and  in  brakes 
SntangUd,  winds  now  this  way  and  now  that 
His  devious  course  uncertain,  seeking  home. 
So  I,  designing  other  themes,  and  called 
To  adorn  the  Sofk  with  enlogium  due. 
Have  rambled  wide.  Con 


Though  the  new-dawning  year  in  its  advance 
With  hope's  gay  promise  may  entrap  the  mind. 
Let  memory  give  one  retrospective  glance. 

CcmBBLAIfD. 

In  the  moral  sense,  men  are  said  to  be 
insnared  by  their  own  passions  and  the 
allurements  of  pleasure  into  a  course  of 
vice  which  deprives  them  of  the  use  of 
their  faculties,  and  makes  them  virtually 
captives ;  they  are  entangled  by  their  er< 
rors  and  impnidencies  in  difficulties  which 
interfere  with  their  moral  freedom,  and 
prevent  them  from  acting.  They  are  m- 
veigled  by  the  artifices  of  others,  when  the 
consequenees  of  their  own  actiona  ai« 
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ihut  out  from  their  yiew,  and  they^  are 
made  to  walk  like  blind  men. 

Her  flaxen  heire,  Inmaring  all  beluriden. 
She  next  permits  to  vaire  about  ber  sfaonliden. 

Bbowms. 

Some  men  weave  tbeir  sophistry  tUl  their  own 

reason  is  entangled.  Jomnoir. 

Why  the  intHgUng  of  a  woman  befbro  she  is 
come  to  Tears  of  olscrBtion  should  not  be  as  orim- 
tnal  as  the  seducing  her  before  she  is  ten  years 
did,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.         Aodisom. 

INSOLYXNCT,  FAILURE,  BANKRUPTCY. 

INSOLVENCY,  from  inaolvo,  not  to 
pay,  signifies  the  state  of  not  paying,  or 
not  bmg  able  to  pay.  FAILURE,  v. 
FaOwre.  BANKRUPTCY,  from  the  two 
words  bamka  rtqjla^  signifies  a  broken 
bank. 

All  these  terms  are  in  particular  use 
in  the  mercantile  world,  but  are  not  ex- 
cluded also  from  general  application,  /n- 
solvency  is  a  state ;  failure^  an  act  flowing 
out  of  that  state ;  and  bankruptcy  an  ef- 
fect of  that  act  Intolvency  is  a  condi- 
tion of  not  being  able  to  pay  one's  debts ; 
fcnlwre  is  a  cessation  of  business,  from 
the  want  of  means  to  carry  it  on;  and 
banhnqftiey  is  a  legal  surrender  of  all 
one's  remaining  goods  into  the  hands  of 
one*iB  creditors,  in  consequence  of  a  real 
or  supposed  innolvency.  These  terms  are 
seldom  confined  to  one  person,  or  descrip- 
tion of  persons.  As  an  incapacity  to  pay 
debts  is  very  frequent  among  others  be- 
sides men  of  business,  inaolvency  is  said 
of  any  such  persons ;  a  gentleman  may 
die  in  a  state  of  inaolvency  who  does  not 
leave  effects  sufficient  to  cover  all  de- 
mands. Although /at/ure  is  here  specif- 
icaUy  taken  for  a  failure  in  business,  yet 
there  may  be  a  failure  in  one  particular 
undertaking  without  any  direct  inaolven- 
cy: a,  failure  may  likewise  only  imply  a 
temporary  failure  in  payment,  or  it  may 
imply  an  entire  failure  of  the  concern. 
As  a  bankruptcy  is  a  legal  transaction, 
which  entirely  dissolves  the  firm  under 
which  any  business  is  conducted,  it  nec- 
essarily implies  a  failure  in  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  term ;  yet  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  an  insolvency  ;  for  some  men 
may,  in  consequence  of  a  temporary  fail- 
wCy  be  led  to  commit  an  act  of  bankrupt- 
cy, who  are  afterward  enabled  to  give  a 
full  dividend  to  all  their  creditors. 


By  an  act  of  inaolveney  an  persons  who  art 
fn  too  low  a  way  of  dealing  to  be  bankrupts,  or 
not  in  a  mercantile  state  of  life,  are  discharged 
from  all  suits  and  imprisonments,  by  delivering 
up  all  their  estate  and  effects.         Blackstonb 

The  greater  the  whole  quantity  of  trade,  the 
greater  of  course  must  be  the  positive  number 
at/aihireey  while  the  aggregate  success  is  still 
in  the  same  proportion.  Bdbku. 

That  bankruptoiff  the  very  apprehension  of 
which  is  one  of  the  causes  assigned  for  the  fall 
of  the  monarchy,  was  the  capital  on  which  the 
French  republic  opened  her  traffic  with  the 
world.  Bdukx. 

INSPECTION,  8UPERINTENDKNCY, 
OVERSIGHT. 

The  office  of  looking  into  the  conduct 
of  others  is  expressed  by  the  first  two 
terms ;  but  INSPECTION  comprehends 
little  more  than  the  preservation  of  good 
order;  SUPERINTENDENCE  includes 
the  arrangement  of  the  whole.  The  mon- 
itor  of  a  school  has  the  intpeetion  of  the 
conduct  of  his  school-fellows,  but  the  mas- 
ter has  the  superintendence  of  the  school 
The  officers  of  an  army  inspect  the  men, 
to  see  that  they  observe  all  the  rules  that 
have  been  laid  down  to  them ;  a  general 
or  superior  officer  has  the  superintendenee 
of  any  military  operation.  Fidelity  is  pe- 
culiarly wanted  in  an  inspector ,  judgment 
and  experience  in  a  superintendent.  In- 
spection  is  said  of  things  as  well  as  per- 
sons ;  OVERSIGHT  only  of  persons :  one 
has  the  inspection  of  books  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  accuracy;  one  has  the 
oversight  of  persons  to  prevent  irregular- 
ity :  there  Ib  an  inspector  of  the  customs, 
and  an  overseer  of  the  poor. 

This  author  proposes  that  there  should  be  ex- 
aminers appointed  to  inspect  the  genius  of  ev- 
ery  particuLsr  boy.  Budobu.. 

When  female  minds  are  embittered  by  age  or 
solitude,  their  malignity  is  generally  exerted  in 
a  spiteful  superintendence  of  trifles.   Johnboii. 

So  great  was  his  care,  that  he  trusted  no  man 
without  his  immediate  oversight ;  yet  he  acted 
all  things  with  common  council  and  consent,  such 
was  his  wariness  and  prudence.        CLAaxHDoii. 

INSTANT,  MOMENT. 

INSTANT,  from  insto,  to  stand  over, 
signifies  the  point  of  time  that  stands 
over  us,  or,  as  it  were,  over  our  heads. 
MOMENT,  from  the  Latin  momentum, 
signifies  properly  movement,  but  is  here 
taken  for  the  small  particle  of  time  in 
which  any  movement  is  made. 
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Imtant  is  always  taken  for  the  time 
present;  moment  is  taken  generally  for 
either  past,  present,  or  future.  A  dutiful 
child  comes  the  inatant  he  is  called;  a 
prudent  person  embraces  the  favorable 
nujment.  When  they  are  both  taken  for 
the  present  time,  instant  expresses  a  much 
shorter  space  than  moment ;  when  we  de- 
sire a  person  to  do  a  thing  this  iruftanty  it 
requires  haste :  if  we  desire  him  to  do  it 
this  moment,  it  only  admits  of  no  delay. 
Instantaneous  relief  is  necessary  on  some 
occasions  to  preserve  life;  a  momenVs 
thought  will  furnish  a  ready  wit  with  a 
suitable  reply. 

Some  circumstances  of  misery  are  so  power- 
ftilly  rldicQlous,  that  neither  Kindness  nor  duty 
can  withstand  tliem ;  they  force  tlie  friend,  the 
dependent,  or  the  child,  to  give  way  to  instan' 
taneous  motions  of  merriment.  Johnson. 

I  can  easily  overlook  any  present  momentary 
sorrow,  when  I  reflect  that  it  is  in  my  power  to 
be  happy  a  thousand  years  hence.      Bkbkbut. 

TO  INSTITUTE,  K8TABUSH,  FOUND, 
ERECT. 

To  INSTITUTE,  in  Latin  institutus, 
participle  of  institito,  from  tn  and  statuo, 
to  place  or  appoint,  signifying  to  dispose 
or  fix  for  a  specific  end,  is  to  form  ac- 
cording to  a  certain  plan;  to  ESTAB- 
LISH (v.  To  fix)  is  to  fix  in  a  certain  po- 
sition what  has  been  formed ;  to  FOUND 
(v.  To  found)  is  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
anything ;  to  ERECT  (v.  To  build)  is  to 
mtike  erect.  Laws,  communities,  and  par- 
ticular orders,  are  instihUed  ;  schools,  col- 
leges, and  various  societies,  are  establish- 
ed: in  the  former  case  something  new  is 
supposed  to  be  framed ;  in  the  latter  case 
it  is  supposed  only  to  have  a  certain  sit- 
uation assigned  to  it  The  order  of  the 
Jesuits  was  instituted  by  Ignatius  de  Loy- 
ola; schools  were  established  by  Alfred 
the  Great,  in  various  parts  of  his  domin- 
ions. The  act  of  instituiing  comprehends 
design  and  method ;  that  of  establishing 
includes  the  idea  of  authority.  The  In- 
quisition was  instituted  in  the  time  of  Fer- 
dinand ;  the  Church  of  England  is  estab- 
Ushed  by  authority.  To  institute  is  al- 
ways the  immediate  act  of  some  agent ; 
to  establish  is  sometimes  the  effect  of  cir- 
cumstances. Men  of  public  spirit  iftsti- 
tuts  that  which  is  for  the  public  good ;  a 
communication  or  trade  between  certain 
places  becomes  established  in  course  of 


time.  An  institution,  is  properly  of  a 
public  nature,  but  establishments  are  as 
often  private:  there  are  charitable  and 
literary  institutions,  but  domestic  mtab- 
lishments. 

The  leap-years  were  fixed  to  their  due  times 
according  to  Julius  Cesar's  institution. 

Pkidbacx. 

The  French  have  outdone  us  in  these  partic- 
ulars by  the  establishment  of  a  society  for  the 
invention  of  proper  inscriptions  (for  their  medals). 

AODDOK. 

To  found  is  a  species  of  insiiiuiinff 
which  borrows  its  figurative  meaning 
from  the  nature  of  buildings,  and  is  ap- 
plicable to  that  which  is  formed  after 
the  manner  of  a  building ;  a  public  school 
is  founded  when  its  pecuniary  resources 
are  formed  into  a  fund  or  foundation. 
To  erect  is  a  species  ot  foundingy  for  it 
expresses,  in  factr,  a  leading  particular  in 
the  act  of  fofinding:  nothing  can  be 
founded  without  being  erected;  although 
some  things  may  be  erected  without  be- 
ing expressly  founded  in  the  natural 
sense  ;  a  house  is  both  founded  and  erect- 
ed; a  monument  is  ereded  but  not  found 
ed;  so  in  the  figurative  sense,  a  college 
is  founded  and  consequently  ereded:  but 
a  tribunal  is  erected,  noi  founded 

After  the  flood  which  depopulated  Attica,  it  is 
generally  supposed  no  king  reigned  over  it  till 
the  time  of  Cecrops,  \\v6  founder  of  Athena. 

Cumberland. 

Princes  as  well  as  private  persons  have  erected 
colleges,  and  assigned  liberal  endowments  to  stu- 
dents and  professors.  Bkekelct. 

INSTRUMENT,  TOOL, 
INSTRUMENT,  in  Latin  instrumen- 
ium,  from  instruo,  signifies  the  thing  by 
which  an  effect  is  produced.  TOOL 
comes  probably  from  toU,  signifying  the 
thing  with  which  one  toils.  These  terms 
are  both  employed  to  express  the  means 
of  producing  an  end ;  they  differ  prin- 
cipally in  this,  that  the  former  is  used 
mostly  in  a  good  sense,  the  latter  only  in 
a  bad  sense,  for  persons.  Individuals  in 
high  stations  are  often  the  instruments 
in  bringing  about  great  changes  in  na- 
tions ;  spies  and  informers  are  the  worth- 
less  tools  of  government. 

Devotion  has  often  been  found  a  powerftil  en- 
strwnent  in  humanizing  the  manners  of  men. 

Blaix. 
Poor  York  !  the  harmless  tool  of  others'  hate, 
He  sues  for  pardon, and  repents  too  late.  Swxrs 
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INSURRECTION,  SEDITION,  RBBELUON, 
REVOLT. 

INSURRECTION,  from  ntrffo,  to  rise 
up,  signifies  rising  up  against  any  pow- 
er that  is.  SEDITION,  in  Latin  'tedUio, 
compounded  of  w  and  itio^  signifies  a  go- 
ing apart,  that  is,  the  people  going  apart 
from  the  government.  REBELLION,  in 
Latin  rebSliOy  from  rebello^  signifies  turn- 
ing upon  or  against,  in  a  hostile  manner, 
that  to  which  one  has  been  before  bound. 
REVOLT,  in  French  revoUer^  is  most 
probably  compounded  of  re  and  voltet\ 
from  volvo^  to  roll,  signifying  to  roll  or 
turn  back  from,  to  turn  against  that  to 
which  one  has  been  bound. 

The  term  insurrection  is  general ;  it  is 
used  in  a  goo.l  or  bad  sense,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  power  against  which 
one  rises  up:  teditiofi  and  rebdlion  are 
more  specific ;  they  are  always  taken  in 
the  bad  sense  of  unallowed  opposition  to 
lawful  authority.  There  may  be  an  m- 
surredion  againsc  asurped  power,  which 
is  always  justifiable ;  but  sedition  and  re- 
bellion are  levelled  against  power  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  be  legitimate.  In- 
surreetion  is  always  open;  it  is  a  rising 
up  of  many  in  a  mass ;  but  it  does  not 
imply  any  concerted,  or  any  specifically 
active  measure :  a  united  spirit  of  opi>o- 
sition,  as  the  moving  cause,  is  all  that 
is  comprehended  in  the  meaning  of  the 
term:  tedition  is  either  secret  or  open, 
according  to  circumstances;  in  popular 
governments  it  will  be  open  and  deter- 
mined ;  in  monarchical  governments  it  is 
secretly  organized:  rebellion  is  the  con- 
summation of  sedition;  the  scheme  of 
opposition  which  has  been  digested  in 
secrecy  breaks  out  into  open  hostilities, 
and  becomes  rebellion.  Insurrections  may 
be  made  by  nations  against  a  foreign  do- 
minion, or  by  subjects  against  their  gov- 
ernment: sedition  and  rebdlion  are  car- 
ried on  by  subjects  only  against  their 
government. 

Elisabeth  enjoyed  a  wonderftil  calm  (excepting 
some  short  gusts  of  insurrection  at  the  begin- 
ning) for  near  upon  forty-five  years  together. 

HOWSLL. 

When  the  Roman  people  began  to  bring  in 
plebeians  to  the  ofBce  of  chiefest  power  and  dig- 
nity, then  began  those  seditions  which  so  long 
distempered,  and  at  length  mined  the  State. 

TSMFLX. 


UXbatrebsUion 
Came  like  itself,  in  base  and  abject  rontt, 
You,  reverend  father,  and  these  noble  lords, 
Had  not  been  here  to  dress  the  ngly  forms 
Of  base  and  bloody  insurrection.   SBASsrBAaa 

Revolt,  like  rebelliofi,  signifies  original^ 
ly  a  warring  or  turning  against  the  pow- 
er  to  which  one  has  been  subject;  but 
revolt  is  mostly  taken  either  in  an  indif- 
ferent or  a  good  sense  for  resisting  a  f or« 
eign  dominion  which  has  been  imposed 
by  force  of  arms. 

He  was  greatly  strengthened,  and  the  enemy 
as  much  enfeebled  by  daily  rswlts.     RALsiaa. 

Hebd  and  revolt  may  be  figuratively 
applied  to  the  powers  of  the  mind  when 
opposed  to  each  other:  the  will  rebels 
against  the  reason. 

Onr  selMore  is  ever  ready  to  revolt  fkt>m  oar 
better  judgment,  and  Join  the  enemy  within. 

Stkklb. 

Thus  conscience  pleads  her  cause  within  the 

breast, 
Though  long  rebelled  against,  not  yet  suppress'd. 

COWPBR. 


INTELLECT,  GENIUS,  TALENT. 

INTELLECT,  in  Latin  inUUeetus^  from 
inielliffOy  to  understand,  signifies  the  gift 
of  understanding,  as  opposed  to  mere  in* 
stinct  or  impulse.  GENIUS,  in  Latin 
genius^  from  ffiffnOy  to  be  bom,  signifies 
that  which  is  peculiarly  bom  with  us. 
TALE^r.v.  Faculty. 

Intellect  is  here  the  generic  term,  and 
includes  m  its  meaning  that  of  the  two 
other  terms ;  there  cannot  be  genius  and 
takni  without  inteUeet^  but  there  may  be 
intellect  without  any  express  genius  or  tal- 
ent. IntelUct  is  the  intellectual  power 
improved  and  exalted  by  cultivation  and 
exercise;  in  this  sense  we  speak  of  a 
man  of  intdlect,  or  a  work  that  dispUys 
great  intdlect;  genius  is  the  particular 
bent  of  the  inJl^leci  which  is  bora  with  a 
man,  as  a  genius  for  poetry,  painting, 
music,  etc. ;  talent  is  a  particular  mode 
of  intellect  which  qualifies  its  possessor 
to  do  some  things  better  than  others,  as 
a  talent  for  learning  languages,  a  talent 
for  the  stage,  etc. 

There  was  a  select  set,  supposed  to  be  distin- 
guished by  superiority  of  intellects,  who  always 
passed  the  evening  together.  Johwson. 

Thomson  thinks  fai  a  peculiar  train,  and  al- 
ways thinks  as  a  man  of  genius.  Jownom, 
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It  is  oommonly  thonglit  that  tte  nsadty  of 
thete  (ktbera  (the  Jesuits)  in  dlsooTering  the  tal- 
ent of  a  young  student  has  not  a'  little  contrib- 
uted to  the  figure  which  tlieir  order  has  made  in 
the  world.  Budobu* 

INTENT,  INTENSE. 

INTENT  and  INTENSE  are  both  de- 
rived  from  the  verb  to  intend^  signifying 
to  stretch  toward  a  point,  or  to  a  great 
degree:  the  former  ia  said  only  of  the 
person  or  mind;  the  latter  qualifies 
things  in  general:  a  person  is  intetU 
when  his  mind  is  on  the  stretch  toward 
sn  object ;  his  application  is  intmae  when 
his  mind  is  for  a  continuance  closely 
fixed  on  certain  objects ;  cold  is  inierue 
when  it  seems  to  be  wound  up  to  its 
highest  pitch. 

There  is  an  otO  spirit  oontinnally  active  and 
inUnt  to  seduce.  Sooth. 

Mutual  fisTOTB  naturally  beget  an  intent  af- 
In  generous  minds.  Spaorxxoa. 


TO  INTERCEDE,  INTERPOSE,  MEDIATE, 
INTERFERE,  INTERMEDDLE. 

INTERCEDE  signifies  literally  going 
between;  INTERPOSE,  placing  one's 
self  between ;  MEDIATE,  coming  in  the 
middle;  INTERFERE,  setting  one's  self 
between;  and  INTERMEDDLE,  med- 
dling or  mixing  among. 

One  intercedes  between  parties  that  are 
unequal ;  one  inUrpoKs  between  parties 
that  are  equal :  one  interceda  in  favor  of 
that  party  which  is  threatened  with  pun- 
ishment; one  inierponet  between  parties 
that  threaten  each  other  with  evil:  we 
intercede  with  the  parent  in  favor  of  the 
child  who  has  offended,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain pardon  for  him ;  one  inierpotea  be- 
tween two  friends  who  are  disputing,  to 
prevent  them  from  going  to  extremities. 
One  intercedes  by  means  of  persuasion ; 
it  is  an  act  of  courtesy  or  kindness  in  the 
interceded  party  to  comply ;  one  interposes 
by  an  exercise  of  authority ;  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  propriety  or  necessity  in  the  par- 
ties to  conform.  The  favorite  of  a  mon- 
arch intercedes  in  behalf  of  some  crimi- 
nal, that  his  punishment  may  be  mitiga- 
ted ;  the  magistrates  interpose  with  their 
authority  to  prevent  the  broils  of  the  dis- 
orderly from  coming  to  serious  acts  of 
.  violence. 

VlrgU  reoorered  Us  estate  by  Maoenas's  inter- 
Drtdsn. 


Those  few  yoD  see  eacap'd  the  storm,  and  fear. 
Unless  you  intsrposet  a  shipwreck  here. 

DBxnn 

To  intercede  and  interpose  are  employ- 
ed on  the  highest  and  lowest  occaaloiis; 
to  nmUate  is  never  employed  but  in  mat- 
ters of  the  greatest  moment  As  earth- 
ly  offenders,  we  require  the  intercession  of 
a  f  ellow-mortal ;  as  offenders  against  the 
God  of  heaven,  we  require  the  intercession 
of  a  Divine  Being :  without  the  timely  tn- 
terposition  of  a  superior,  trifling  dispatea 
may  grow  into  bloody  quarrels ;  without 
the  interposition  of  Divine  Providenoi^ 
we  cannot  conceive  of  anything  impor- 
tant as  taking  place :  to  settle  the  alUirs 
of  nations,  mediators  may  afford  a  aalii- 
tary  assistance;  to  bring  about  the  ns 
demption  of  a  lost  world,  the  Son  of 
God  condescended  to  be  Mediator, 

It  is  generally  better  (fai  negotiating)  to  detf 
by  speech  than  by  letter,  and  by  the  mediaUom 
ofathird  thanby  aman*sselt  Baodil 

All  these  acts  are  performed  for  the 
good  of  others ;  but  inter/ere  and  inter- 
meddle are  of  a  different  description :  one 
may  inter/ere  for  the  good  of  others,  or  to 
gratify  one^s  self ;  one  never  intermeddles 
but  for  selfish  purposes :  the  first  three 
terms  are  therefore  always  used  in  a 
good  sense ;  the  fourth  in  a  good  or  bad 
sense,  according  to  circumstancee ;  the 
last  always  in  a  bad  sense. 

Religion  interferes  not  with  any  rational 
pleasure.  South. 

The  sight  intermeddles  not  with  that  which 
aflSects  the  smell.  South. 

INTERCHANGE,  EXCHANGE,  BBCIPROC- 
ITY. 

INTERCHANGE  is  a  frequent  and 
mutual  exchange  (v.  Change);  EXGHANQB 
consists  of  one  act  only ;  an  inten^an^ 
consists  of  many  acts :  an  interdkat^  is 
used  only  in  the  moral  sense ;  extAangs  is 
used  mostly  in  the  proper  sense:  an  t»> 
Urchamge  of  civilities  keeps  alive  good- 
will; an  aachan^  of  commodities  is  a 
convenient  mode  of  trade. 

Kindness  Is  piesetied  by  a  eoostaat  infer- 
ehange  of  pleasures.  JoRMaoH. 

The  whole  course  of  nature  Is  a  great  «»> 
change.  South. 

Interchange  is  an  act ;  RECIPROCITY 
is  an  abstract  property :  by  an  inUrtkae^ 
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of  sentiment,  friendshipe  are  engendered ; 
the  reeiprodhf  of  good  senricee  is  what 
renders  them  doubly  acceptable  to  those 
who  do  them,  and  to  those  who  receive 
them. 

That  b  tfae  bappieat  eonTeraatkm  where  there 
la  no  oompetltioD,  no  vanitx,  bnt  a  calm,  qaiet 
inttrchangs  ofaentlment  JoBiiaoii. 

The  wnrloea  of  the  poor,  and  the  protection  of 
the  rich,  beoome  reeiprvoaUif  neceaaary. 

Blaxb. 

nrrBBOouBSB,  communication,  con- 
nection, COMMERCE. 

DTFERGOURSE,  m  Latm  irUereumta, 
literally  a    running   between. 

3MMUNICATI0N,  v.  7b  eommunuxUe. 
CONNECTION,  v.  To  connect.  COM- 
MERCE,  from  com  and  merc»,  merchan- 
dise, signifies  literally  an  exchan^  of 
merchandise,  and  generaUy  an  inter- 
change. 

IfUercoune  and  commerce  subsist  only 
between  persons ;  communicaHon  and 
eomucUon  between  persons  and  things. 
An  mtereoune  with  persons  may  be  car- 
ried on  in  various  forms ;  either  by  an 
interchange  of  civilities,  which  is  a  friend- 
ly wtercowne;  an  exchange  of  commodi- 
ties, which  is  a  commercial  inUrcourm; 
or  an  exchange  of  words,  which  is  a  ver- 
bal  and  partial  intercoune:  a  eommuni- 
caHony  in  this  sense,  is  a  species  of  inter- 
emurm;  namely,  that  which  consists  in 
the  eomtMmiicaiMm  of  one's  thoughts  to 
another,  which  may  subsist  between  man 
and  man,  or  between  man  and  his  Maker. 

The  world  fa  maintained  bjr  inUirwuTM, 

SOCTB. 

How  happy  la  an  intellectnal  being,  who,  by 
prayer  and  meditation,  opens  this  eommnnica- 
Uon  between  God  and  his  own  soul  I     Addisoh. 

A  connection  consists  of  a  permanent 
inUrooiwne ;  since  one  who  has  a  regular 
iniereowru  for  purposes  of  trade  with  an- 
other is  said  to  have  a  connection  with 
him,  or  to  stand  in  connection  with  him. 
There  may  therefore  be  a  partial  inter- 
eouru  or  communication  where  there  is 
no  oonneetiony  nothing  to  bind  or  link  the 
parties  to  each  other :  but  there  cannot 
be  a  connection  which  is  not  kept  up  by 
continual  intercourse. 

A  very  material  part  of  onr  happiness  or  mis- 
ery arises  from  the  eonneetione  we  hare  with 
thoae  aronnd  nt.  Plair. 


The  commerce  is  a  species  of  genera] 
but  close  intereouree;  it  may  consist  ei- 
ther of  frequent  meeting  and  regular 
co-operation,  or  in  cohabitation :  in  this 
sense  we  speak  of  the  commerce  of  men 
one  with  another,  or  the  commerce  oif  man 
and  wife,  of  parents  and  children,  and 
the  like. 

I  shoold  Tentnre  to  call  politeness  benevo- 
lence  in  trifles,  or  the  preference  of  others  to  our- 
selves, in  little,  daUv,  and  hourly  occurrences  in 
the  commerce  of  life.  Chatham. 

As  it  respects  things,  communiaUion  is 
said  of  places  in  the  proper  sense ;  con- 
nection is  used  for  things  in  the  proper 
or  improper  sense :  there  is  said  to  be  a 
communieaiion  between  two  rooms  when 
there  ie  a  passage  open  from  one  to  the 
other ;  one  house  has  a  connection  with 
another  when  there  is  a  common  passage 
or  thoroughfare  to  them  :  a  communica- 
tion is  kept  up  between  two  countries 
by  means  of  regular  or  irregular  convey- 
ances ;  a  connection  subsists  between  two 
towns  when  the  inhabitants  trade  with 
each  other,  intermarry,  and  the  like. 

I  snggetted  the  probability  of  a  snbterraneons 
eommufUeation  between  this  and  the  flume 
Freddo.  Bbtdone. 

Providence,  in  its  economy,  regards  the  whole 
system  of  time  and  things  together,  so  that  we 
cannot  discover  the  beantiftil  connections  be- 
tween incidenta  which  lie  widely  separated  in 
time.  Addisor. 

interest,  concern. 

Thk  INTEREST  (from  the  Latin  inter- 
«ne,to  be  among,  or  have  a  part  or  a 
share  in  a  thing)  is  more  comprehensive 
than  CONCERN  {v.  Affair).  We  have 
an  interest  in  whatever  touches  or  comes 
near  to  our  feelings  or  our  external  cir- 
cumstances; we  have  a  coneeim  in  that 
which  demands  our  attention.  Interest 
is  that  which  is  agreeable ;  it  consists  of 
either  profit,  advantage,  gain,  or  amuse- 
ment; it  binds  us  to  an  object,  and 
makes  us  think  of  it :  concern,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  something  involuntary  or 
painful ;  we  have  a  concern  in  that  which 
we  are  obliged  to  look  to,  which  we  are 
bouud  to  from  the  fear  of  losing  or  of 
suffering.  It  is  the  interest  of  every  man 
to  cultivate  a  religious  temper ;  it  is  the 
concern  of  all  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
temptation* 
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Their  interest  no  priest  nor  Borcerer 
ForgeU.  Dbnbam. 

And  could  the  marble  rocks  bat  know, 
They'd  strire  to  find  some  secret  way  nnknown, 
Mangre  the  senseless  nature  of  the  stone, 
Their  pity  and  concern  to  show.  Pompest. 

INTERMEDIATE,  INTERVENING. 

INTERMEDIATE  signifies  being  in 
the  midst,  between  two  objects ;  INTER- 
VENING signifies  coming  between :  the 
former  is  applicable  to  space  and  time ; 
the  latter  either  to  time  or  circumstances. 
The  tniermediate  time  between  the  com- 
mencement and  the  termination  of  a  truce 
is  occupied  with  preparations  for  the  re- 
newal of  hostilities ;  intervening  circum- 
stances sometimes  change  the  views  of 
the  belligerent  parties,  and  dispose  their 
minds  to  peace. 

A  right  opinion  is  that  which  connects  truth 
by  the  shortest  train  of  intermediate  proposi- 
tions. Johnson. 

Hardly  woold  any  transient  gleam  of  inter' 
vetting  Joy  be  able  to  force  its  way  through 
the  clonds,  if  the  successive  scenes  of  distress 
through  which  we  are  to  pass  were  laid  before 
our  view.  Blais. 

INTERVAL,  RESPITE. 

INTERVAL,  in  Latin  intervaUum,  sig- 
nifies literally  the  space  between  the 
stakes  which  formed  a  Roman  intrench- 
ment ;  and,  by  an  extended  application, 
it  signifies  any  space.  RESPITE  is  prob- 
ably contracted  from  respiritj  a  breath- 
ing again. 

Every  re^e  requires  an  interval;  but 
there  are  many  intervals  where  there  is 
no  respite.  The  term  ifUerval  respects 
time  only ;  respite  includes  the  idea  of 
ceasing  from  action  for  a  time ;  intervals 
of  ease  are  a  respite  to  one  who  is  op- 
pressed with  Ubor ;  the  interval  which  is 
sometimes  granted  to  a  criminal  before 
his  execution  is  in  the  properest  sense  a 
respite. 

Any  uncommon  exertion  of  strength,  or  perse- 
verance in  labor,  is  succeeded  by  a  long  inter- 
val of  languor.  Johnson. 

Give  me  leave  to  allow  myself  no  respite  trom 
l*hor.  Spbctator. 

INTERVENTION,  INTERPOSITION. 

The  INTERVENTION,  from  inler,  be- 
tween, and  venioy  to  come,  is  said  of  in- 
animate objects ;  the  INTERPOSITIOX, 
from  inter,  between,  and  pono,  to  place, 
\s  said  only  of  rational  agents.    The  light 


of  the  moon  is  obstructed  by  the  iniervai. 
ti4>n  of  the  clouds ;  the  life  of  an  indlvid- 
ual  is  preserved  by  the  interposition  of  a 
superior :  human  life  is  so  full  of  contin- 
gencies, that  when  we  have  formed  our 
projects  we  can  never  say  what  may  in- 
tervene  lo  prevent  their  execution;  when 
a  man  is  engaged  in  an  unequal  combat, 
he  has  no  chance  of  escaping  but  by  the 
timely  interposition  of  one  who  is  able  to 
rescue  him. 

Reflect  also  on  the  calamitous  intercenUon  of 
picture-cleaners  (to  originals).  BauT. 

Death  ready  stands  to  interpose  his  dart 

MnTON. 

INTOXICATION,  DRUNKENNESS,  INFAT- 
UATION. 

INTOXICATION,  from  the  Utin  toxi. 
eum,  a  poison,  signifies  the  state  of  being 
imbued  with  a  poison.  DRUNKENN'ESS 
signifies  th^  state  of  having  drunk  over- 
much. INFATUATION,  from  fatuus, 
foolish,  signifies  making  foolish,  or  the 
state  of  being  made  foolish. 
^  Intoxication  and  drunkenness  are  used 
either  in  the  proper  or  the  improper  sense ; 
infatuation  in  the  improper  sense  only ; 
intoxication  is  a  general  state ;  drunken' 
ness  a  particular  state :  intoxication  may 
be  produced  by  various  causes ;  ^nkeji. 
ness  is  produced  only  by  an  immoderate 
indulgence  in  some  intoxicating  liquor :  a 
person  may  be  intoxicated  by  the  smell  of 
strong  liquors,  or  by  vapors  which  pro- 
duce  a  similar  effect ;  he  becomes  drunk- 
en by  the  drinking  of  wine  or  other  spir- 
its. In  the  improper  sense,  a  deprivation 
of  one*s  reasoning  faculties  is  the  com- 
mon idea  in  the  signification  of  all  these 
terms:  intoxication  and  drunkenness  spring 
from  the  intemperate  state  of  the  feelmgs ; 
infatitation  springs  from  the  ascendency 
of  the  passions  over  the  reasoning  pow- 
ers :  a  person  is  intoxicated  with  success, 
drunk  with  joy,  and  infatuated  by  an  ex- 
cess  of  vanity,  or  an  impetuosity  of  char- 
acter. 

This  plan  of  empire  was  not  taken  ap  in  the 
first  intowieation  of  unexpected  success. 

Bcnuu. 
Passion  is  the  drunkenness  of  the  mind. 

SotTTR. 

A  sure  destruction  impends  over  those  infat- 
uated princes  who,  in  the  conflict  with  this  new 
and  unheard-of  power,  proceed  as  if  they  were  en- 
gaged in  a  war  that  bore  a  resemblance  to  their 
former  contests.  9crmK|. 
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INTRINSIC,  SEAL,  GENUINE,  NATIVE. 

INTRINSIC,  in  Latin  intriimcus,  sig- 
nifies on  the  inside,  that  is,  lying  in  the 
thing  itself.  REAL,  from  the  Latin  res, 
signifies  belonging  to  the  very  thing. 
GENUINE,  in  Latin  gmuinua^  from  geno 
or  gigno^  to  bring  forth,  signifies  actually 
brought  forth,  or  springing  out  of  a  thing. 
NATIVE,  in  Latin  naiivtutj  and  naius^  bora, 
signifies  actually  bora,  or  arising  from  a 
thing. 

The  value  of  a  thing  is  either  intrinsic 
or  real:  but  the  intrinsic  value  is  said  in 
regard  to  its  extrinsic  value ;  the  real  val- 
ue in  regard  to  the  artificial :  the  intrinnc 
value  of  a  book  is  that  which  it  will  fetch 
when  sold  in  a  regular  way,  in  opposition 
to  the  extrinsic  value,  as  being  the  gift  of 
a  friend,  a  particular  edition,  or  a  partic- 
ular type :  the  real  value  of  a  book,  in  the 
proper  sense,  lies  in  the  fineness  of  the 
paper,  and  the  costliness  of  its  binding ; 
and,  in  the  improper  sense,  it  lies  in  the 
excellence  of  its  contents,  in  opposition 
to  the  artificial  value  which  it  acquires  in 
the  minds  of  bibliomaniacs  from  being  a 
scarce  edition. 

Men,  however  distinguished  by  external  acci- 
dents or  intrinsic  qualities,  have  all  the  same 
wants,  the  same  pains,  and,  as  far  as  the  senses 
are  consulted,  the  same  pleasures.        Johnson. 

You  have  settled,  by  an  economy  as  perverted 
as  the  policy,  two  establishments  of  government, 
one  real^  the  other  Petitions.  Burke. 

The  worth  of  a  man  is  either  genuine 
or  na^ve:  the  genuine  worth  of  a  man 
lies  in  the  excellence  of  his  moral  char- 
acter, as  opposed  to  his  adventitious 
worth,  which  he  acquires  from  the  pos- 
session of  wealth,  power,  and  dignity: 
his  native  worth  is  that  which  is  inbora 
in  him,  and  natural,  in  opposition  to  the 
meretricious  and  borrowed  worth  which 
he  may  derive  from  his  situation,  his  tal- 
ent, or  his  efforts  to  please. 

His  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  t'  explore. 
Search  not  hts  bottom,  but  survey  his  shore. 

Demi  AM. 

How  lovely  does  the  human  mind  appear  in  its 

naUve  purity.  Eabl  of  Chatham. 

TO  INTRODUCE,  PRESENT. 

To  INTRODUCE,  from  the  Latin  intro- 
diieo,  signifies  literally  to  bring  within  or 
into  any  place ;  to  PRESENT  {v.  Jo  give) 
signifies  to  bring  into  the  presence  of.   As 


they  respect  persons,  the  former  passes 
between  equals,  the  latter  only  among 
persons  of  rank  and  power :  one  literary 
man  is  introduced  to  another  by  means  of 
a  common  friend ;  he  is  presented  at  court 
by  means  of  a  nobleman. 

On  each  side  of  the  gate  was  a  lesser  entrance, 
through  which  the  persons  either  of  gods  or  men 
were  introduceiL  PorrEa. 

The  good  old  man  leaped  from  hts  throne,  and 
after  he  had  embraced  \\\mt presented  htm  to  hit 
daughter,  which  caused  a  general  acclamation. 

ASOUON. 

As  these  terms  rospect  things,  we  say 
that  subjects  are  introduced  in  the  course 
of  conversation ;  men's  particular  views 
upon  certain  subjects  are  presented  to  the 
notice  of  others  through  the  medium  of 
publication. 

The  endeavors  of  freethinkers  tend  only  to  in- 
troduce slaver}'  and  error  among  men. 

Berulet. 
Now  every  leaf,  and  every  moving  breath, 
Presents  a  foe,  and  every  foe  a  (teath.  Denham. 

TO  INTRUDE,  OBTRUDE. 

To  INTRUDE  is  to  thrust  one's  self 
into  a  place ;  to  OBTRUDE  is  to  thrust 
one's  self  in  the  way.  It  is  intrusion  to 
go  into  any  society  unasked  and  unde- 
sired ;  it  is  obtruding  to  put  one's  self  in 
the  way  of  another  by  joining  the  compa- 
ny and  taking  a  part  in  the  conversation 
without  invitation  or  consent. 

An  intnuler  is  unwelcome  because  his 
company  is  not  at  all  desired,  but  an  ob- 
tnider  may  be  no  further  unwelcome  than 
as  he  occasions  an  interraption  or  dis- 
turbance. 

Where  mouldering  abbey  walls  overhang  the 

glade. 
And  oaks  coeval  spread  a  mournful  shade. 
The  screaming  nations,  hovering  in  mid-air, 
Loudly  resent  the  stranger's  freedom  there ; 
And  seem  to  warn  him  never  to  repeat 
Ilis  bold  intrusion  on  their  dark  retreat. 

COWFEB. 

Artists  are  sometimes  ready  to  talk  to  an  Inci^ 
dental  inquirer  as  they  do  to  one  another,  and  to 
make  their  knowledge  ridiculous  by  injudicious 
obtrusion.  Johnson. 

In  the  moral  application  they  preserve 
the  same  distinction.  Thoughts  intrude 
sometimes  on  the  mind  which  we  wish 
to  banish;  unpleasant  thoughts  obtrude 
themselves  to  the  exclusion  or  interrup* 
tion  of  those  we  wish  to  retaiii. 
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Hie  in$nui&n  oTaeniples,  and  Uw  recoUeetion 
of  better  notions,  will  not  saffer  some  to  live  oon> 
tented  with  their  own  conduct.  Jobitsom. 

Ton  gain  at  least,  what  is  no  small  advantage, 
security  fttnn  those  tronbleaome  and  wearisome 
discontents  whkh  are  always  obtruding  them- 
selves npon  a  mind  vacant,  unemployed,  and  un- 

JOBMSOM. 


INTRUDBR,  INTERLOPER. 

Am  intruder  (v.  To  inimde)  thrusts 
himself  in :  an  INTERLOPER,  from  the 
German  Utufm^  to  run,  runs  in  between 
and  takes  his  station.  The  intruder^  there- 
fore, is  only  for  a  short  space  of  time,  and 
in  an  unimportant  degree ;  but  the  inier- 
loper  abridges  another  of  his  essential 
rights  and  for  a  permanency.  A  man  is 
an  intruder  who  is  an  unbidden  guest  at 
the  table  of  another ;  he  is  an  interloper 
when  he  joins  any  society  in  such  manner 
as  to  obtain  its  privileges,  without  sbar- 
ing  its  burdens.  IntrtMert  are  always  of- 
fensive in  the  domestic  circle :  interlopers 
in  trade  are  always  regarded  with  an  evil 
eye. 

I  would  not  have  you  to  oflfer  It  to  the  doctor, 
at  eminent  pbyilciaDs  do  not  love  intrudert. 

JOBMSON. 

Some  proposed  to  vest  the  trade  to  America  in 
exclusive  companies,  which  interest  would  ren- 
der the  most  vigilant  guardians  of  the  Spanish 
commerce,  against  the  encroachments  of  inter- 

lopert.  ROBKSTSON. 

INVALID,  PATIENT. 

INVALID,  in  Latin  invaluhu^  signifies 
literally  one  not  strong  or  in  good  health ; 
PATIENT,  from  the  Latin  patiens,  suffer- 
ing, signifies  one  suffering  under  disease. 
Ifwalta  is  a  general,  &ud  patient  a  particu- 
lar term ;  a  person  may  be  an  invalid  with- 
out being  a  patient:  he  may  be  a  paHent 
without  being  an  invalid.  An  invalid  is 
so  denominated  from  his  wanting  his  or- 
dinary  share  of  health  and  strength ;  but 
the  paOeni  is  one  who  is  laboring  under 
some  bodily  suffering.  Old  soldiers  are 
called  inealide  who  are  no  longer  able  to 
bear  the  fatigues  of  warfare:  but  they 
are  not  necessarily  patientt.  He  who  is 
under  the  surgeon's  hands  for  any  wound 
is  ^patient^  but  not  necessarily  an  invalid, 

INVASION,  INCURSION,  IRRUPTION, 
INROAD. 

The  idea  of  making  a  forcible  entrance 
into  a  foreign  territoiy  is  oommon  to  all 


these  terms.  INVASION,  from  vado,  is 
go,  expresses  merely  this  general  idea, 
without  any  particular  qualification :  IN- 
CURSION, from  cwrro,  to  run,  signifies  a 
hasty  and  sudden  invation :  IRRUPTION, 
from  rumpo,  to  break,  signifies  a  particu- 
larly  violent  invation  ;  INROAD,  from  in 
and  roady  signifying  the  making  a  road 
or  way  for  one's  self,  implies  the  going 
farther  into  a  country  and  making  a  long- 
er stay  than  by  an  incursion.  Invasion  is 
said  of  that  which  passes  in  distant  lands ; 
Alexander  tntMidM  India ;  Hannibal  cross- 
ed the  Alps,  and  made  an  invasion  into 
Italy:  incursion  is  said  of  neighboring 
States;  the  borderers  on  each  side  the 
Tweed  used  to  make  frequent  incursions 
into  England  or  Scotland. 

Xerxes  invaded  their  territory  (as  some  say) 
with  seventeen  hundred  thoosand  men. 

PCTTSK. 

They  ftvquently  made  ineursions  into  conn- 
tries  which  they  spoiled  and  depopulated,  and  if 
tlieir  force  was  great  enough,  drove  out  the  in- 
hahitants  and  compelled  them  to  seek  new  seats. 
y  PoTTsa. 

Invasion  is  the  act  of  a  regular  army ; 
it  is  a  systematic  military  movement: 
trrup^ton  and  inroad  are  the  irr^ular 
movements  of  bodies  of  men ;  the  former 
is  applied  particularly  to  uncultivated 
nations,  and  the  latter,  like  incursion^  to 
neighboring  states :  the  Goths  and  Van- 
dals made  irruptions  into  Europe;  the 
Scotch  and  English  used  to  make  inroads 
upon  each  other. 

The  nations  of  the  Ansonian  shore 
Shall  hear  the  dreadAal  rumor  firom  alkr 
Of  arm'd  invaeionf  and  embrace  the  war. 

DBTStm. 

The  study  of  ancient  Uteratnre  was  interrupt- 
ed in  Europe  by  the  irruption  of  the  Northern 
nations.  Jobms^m. 

From  Scotland  we  have  had,  tn  former  times, 
some  alarms  and  inroads  hito  the  northern  parts 
of  this  kingdom.  Baooh. 

These  words  preserve  the  same  dis- 
tinction in  their  figurative  application. 
Invade  signifies  a  hostile  attack,  and  may 
be  appli^  to  physical  objects. 

Far  off  we  hear  the  waves,  which  surly  sound. 
Invade  the  rocks ;  the  rocks  their  groar.a  re- 
bound. DKTBnr. 

Or  to  spiritual  objects;  as  to  invads 
one^s  peace  of  mind,  privileges,  etc 

Enconraoed  with  success,  he  invades  the 
province  of  philosophy.  VsTt-mu- 
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Inroad  denotes  the  progress  of  what  is 
bad  into  any  body ;  as  the  inroads  of  dis- 
ease into  the  constitutioD,  into  the  mind. 

Rest  and  labor  equallj  perceive  their  reign  of 
Biiort  doration  aiul  uncertain  tenore,  and  tiieir 
empire  liable  to  inroads  fi-om  those  who  are 
alike  enemies  to  both.  Johnson. 

Incursion  and  irruption  are  applied  to 
what  either  runs  or  breaks  into. 

Sins  of  dally  inoursion^  or  such  as  homaa 
frailty  is  unavoidably  liable  to.  Soutb. 

I  refrain  too  raddenly 
To  ntter  what  will  come  at  last  too  soon, 
Lest  STil  tidings,  with  too  sadden  an  irruption. 
Hitting  thy  aged  ear,  should  pierce  too  deep. 

Milton. 

TO  imrENT,  FEIOX,  FRAME,  FABRI- 
CATE, FORGE. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  ex- 
press the  production  of  something  out 
of  the  mind,  by  means  of  its  own  ^orts. 
To  INVENT  (v.  To  contrive)  is  the  gener- 
al term ;  the  other  terms  imply  modes  of 
inocnHon  under  different  circumstances. 
To  invent^  as  distinguished  from  the  rest, 
is  busied  in  creating  new  forms,  either 
by  means  of  the  imagination  or  the  re- 
flective powers;  it  forms  combinations 
either  purely  spiritual,  or  those  which 
are  mechanical  and  physical:  the  poet 
invents  imagery;  the  philosopher  invents 
mathematical  problems  or  mechanical  in- 
struments. 

Pythagoras  invented  the  forty-seventh  propo- 
sition of  the  first  book  of  Euclid.         Babtxlbt. 

Invent  is  used  for  the  production  of 
new  forms  to  real  objects,  or  for  the 
creation  of  unreal  objects;  to  FEIGN 
(v.  To/ei^)  is  used  for  the  creation  of 
unreal  objects,  or  such  as  have  no  exist- 
ence but  in  the  mind :  a  play  or  a  sto- 
ry is  invented  from  what  passes  in  the 
world ;  Mohammed's  religion  consists  of 
nothing  but  inventions :  the  heathen  po- 
sts feigned  all  the  tales  and  fables  which 
constitute  the  mythology  or  history  of 
their  deities.  To  FRAME,  that  is,  to 
make  according  to  a  frame,  is  a  species 
of  invention  which  consists  in  the  dispo- 
sition as  well  as  the  combination  of  ob- 
jects. Thespis  was  the  inventor  of  trag- 
edy: Psalmanazar  framed  an  entirely 
new  language,  which  he  pretended  to  be 
spoken  on  the  island  of  Formosa ;  Solon 


framed  a  new  set  of  laws  for  the  city  of 
Athens. 

If  acrimony,  slander,  and  abuse 

Give  it  a  charge  to  blacken  and  traduce, 

Though  Butler's  wit,  Pope's  numbers,  Frior*i 

With  aU*that  tsaej  can  invent  to  please. 
Adorn  the  polish'd  periods  as  they  iUl, 
One  madrigal  of  theirs  is  worth  them  all. 

Cowmt. 
Their  savage  eyes  tnm'd  to  a  modest  gaie 
By  the  sweet  power  of  music ;  therefore  the  poel 
IM/eiffn  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and 
Shakspxau. 


Nature  hsth  framed  strange  fellows  in  her  time. 

SHAESPBAaa. 

To  invent,  feignyasidf  rams  Are  all  oc- 
casionally employed  in  the  ordinary  con- 
cerns of  life,  and  in  a  bad  sense ;  /a6rt- 
eate  is  seldom  and /or^re  never  used  any 
otherwise.  Invent  is  employed  as  to  that 
which  is  the  fruit  of  one's  own  mind,  and 
mostly  contrary  to  the  truth;  to  feiffn  is 
employed  as  to  that  which  is  unreal ;  to 
frame  is  employed  as  to  that  which  re- 
quires deliberation  and  arrangement ;  to 
fabricate  and/ory«  are  employed  as  to 
that  which  is  absolutely  false,  and  re- 
quiring more  or  less  exercise  of  the  in. 
ventive  power.  A  person  invents  a  lie, 
and  feiffns  sorrow;  invents  an  excuse, 
and/€^m«  an  attachment  A  story  is 
invented,  inasmuch  as  it  is  new,  and  not 
before  conceived  by  others,  or  occasion- 
ed by  the  suggestions  of  others;  it  is 
framed,  inasmuch  as  it  required  to  be 
duly  disposed  in  all  its  parts,  so  as  to  be 
consistent;  it  is /a6ru»toi^ inasmuch  as 
it  runs  in  direct  opposition  to  actual  cir- 
cumstances, and  therefore  has  required 
the  skill  and  labor  of  a  workman ;  it  is 
forged,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  by  its  ut- 
ter falsehood  and  extravagance  to  have 
caused  as  much  severe  action  in  the  brain 
as  what  is  produced  by  the  fire  in  a  fur- 
nace OT  forge. 

None  can  be  supposed  so  utterly  regardless  ol 
their  own  happiness  as  to  expire  in  torment,  and 
hazard  their  eternity,  to  support  anr  &bles  and 
inventions  of  their  own,  or  any  forfferies  of 
their  predecessors  who  had  presided  in  the 


church. 


Annisoir. 


Not  more  afflronted  by  avowed  neglect 
Than  by  the  mere  dissembler's/MJTfMd  respect. 

Cowria. 

I  cannot  deay  Imt  that  it  would  be  easy  for  ac 
impostor  who  was  /abrieaUng  a  letter  in  the 
name  of  St.  Paul,  to  collect  these  articles  into 
one  view.  Falsi. 
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Bt  their  advice  «id  her  own  wicked  wit. 

She  there  devia'd  a  wondrooa  worlte  io/rame. 

SpsMasB. 
As  chemiaU  gold  from  brass  by  Are  would  draw. 
Pretexts  are  Into  treason /<7r^'<2  by  law. 

Dbmhail 


TO  INVEST,  ENDUE,  OR  ENDOW. 
To  INVEST,  from  ventio,  signifies  to 
clothe  in  anything.  ENDUE  or  EN- 
DOW", from  the  Latin  induo^  signifies  to 
put  on  anything.  One  is  invested  with 
that  which  is  extenial:  one  is  endued 
with  that  which  is  internal.  We  invest 
a  person  with  an  oflSce  or  a  dignity :  a 
person  is  endued  with  good  qualities. 
To  invest  is  a  real  external  action ;  but 
to  <?»u^may  be  merely  fictitious  or  men- 
tal.  The  king  is  invested  with  supreme 
authority;  a  lover  endues  his  mistress 
with  every  earthly  perfection.  Endow  is 
but  a  variation  of  endue,  and  yet  it  seems 
to  have  acquired  a  distinct  oflSce :  we  may 
Bay  that  a  person  is  endued  or  endowed 
with  a  good  understanding;  but  as  an 
act  of  the  imagination  endow  is  not  to  be 
substituted  for  endue;  for  we  do  not  say 
that  it  endows  but  endues  things  with 
properties. 

A  strict  and  efllcecioas  constitution,  indeed, 
which  invests  the  Church  with  no  power  at  all 
but  where  men  will  be  so  civil  as  to  obey  it ! 

South, 

As  in  the  natural  body,  the  eye  does' not  speak, 
nor  the  tongue  see ;  so  neither  in  the  spiritual,  is 
every  one  endued  also  with  the  gift  and  spirit 
•I  government  S<  u  rii. 

INVIDIOUS,  ENVIOUS. 
INVIDIOUS,  in  Latin  invidiosus,  from 
invidia  and  invideo,  not  to  look  at,  signi- 
fies looking  at  with  an  evil  eye:  ENVI- 
OUS is  literally  only  a  variation  of  in- 
vidious. Invidious,  in  its  common  accep- 
tation, signifies  causing  ill-will;  envious 
signifies  having  ill-will.  A  task  is  invid- 
ious that  puts  one  in  the  way  of  giving 
offence ;  a  look  is  envious  that  is  full  of 
cnmf.  Invidiotts  qualifies  the  thing;  en- 
vfo?«  qualifies  the  temper  of  the  mind. 
It  is  invidiotu  for  one  author  to  be  jj  d,'e 
against  another  who  has  written  on  the 
same  subject :  a  man  is  envious  when  the 
prospect  of  another's  happiness  gives 
him  pain. 

For  r  mnst  speak  what  wisdom  would  conceal, 
And  truths  invidious  to  the  great  reveal. 

Pope, 


They  that  desire  to  excel  In  too  many  matien 
out  of  levity  and  vainglory,  are  ever  envious, 

Bacox. 


INVINCIBLE,  UNCONQUERABLE,  INSU- 
PERABLE, INSURMOUNTABLE. 

INVINCIBLE  signifies  not  to  be  van 
quished  (».  To  conquer):  UNCONQUER- 
ABLE, not  to  be  conquered :  INSUPER- 
ABLE, not    to   be   overcome:   INSUR 
MOUNTABLE,  not  to  be  surmounted. 
Persons  or  things  are  in  the  strict  sense 
invincible  which  can  withstand  all  force ; 
but  as  in  this  sense  nothing  created  cac 
be  termed  invincible,  the  term   is   em- 
ployed to  express  strongly  whatever  can 
withstand  human   force  in  general:  on 
this  ground  the  Spaniards  termed  their 
Armada  invincible.     The  qualities  of  the 
mind   are   termed    unconquerable  when 
they  are  not  to  be  gained  over  or  brought 
under  the  control  of  one's  own  reason, 
or  the  judgment  of  another :  hence  ob^ 
stinacy  is  with  propriety  denominated 
unconquerable  which  will  yield  to  no  for- 
eign influence.    The  particular  disposi- 
tion  of  the  mind  or  turn  of  thinking  is 
termed  insuperable,  inasmuch  as  it  baf- 
fles our  resolution  or  wishes  to  have  it 
altered  ;  an  aversion  is  insuperable  which 
no  reasoning  or  endeavor  on  our  own 
part  can  overcome.    Things  are  denom- 
inated insurmountable,  inasmuch  as  they 
baffle  one's  skill  or  efforts  to  get  over 
them,  or  put  them  out  of  one's  way :  an 
obstacle  is  insurmountable  which  in  the 
nature  of  things  is  irremovable.     Some 
people  have  an  insuperable  antipathy  to 
certain  animals ;  some  persons  are  of  so 
modest  and  timid  a  character,  that  the 
necessity  of  addressing  strangers  is  with 
them   an  insuperable  objection  to  using 
any  endeavors  for  their  own  advance- 
ment;  the  difficulties  which  Columbus 
had  to  encounter  in  his  discovery  of  the 
New  World,  would  have  appeared  insur. 
mowUable  to  any  mind  less  determined 
and  persevering. 

The  Americans  believed  at  first,  that  while 
cherished  by  the  parental  beams  of  tlie  sun,  the 
Spaniards  were  iivcincible.  RoBBaxeoM. 

The  mind  of  an  ungrateful  person  Is  uneon- 
querable  by  that  which  conquers  all  things  else, 
even  by  love  Itself.  Soittb; 

To  this  literary  word  (metaphysics)  I  have  an 
insuperable  aversion.  Beattie. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  while  one  H 
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plagued  with  acquaintance  at  the  corner  of  ev- 
ery street,  rea]  ftiends  should  be  separated  from 
each  other  ty  ingurmoujitable  bars.     Gubok. 

INWARD,  INTERNAL,  INNER,  INTERIOR. 

INWARD  signifies  toward  the  inside, 
that  is,  not  absolutely  witliin :  INTER- 
NAL signifies  positively  within :  INXER, 
AS  the  comparative  of  inward,  signifies 
rnore  inward;  and  INTERIOR,  as  the 
comparative  of  internal^  signifies  more 
ifUemal.  Inward  is  employed  moi-e  fre- 
quently to  express  a  state  than  to  qual- 
ify an  object ;  iidenud  to  qualify  the  ob- 
jects :  a  thing  is  said  to  be  turned  inioard 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  inside :  it  is 
said  to  be  infernal  as  one  of  its  charac- 
teristics ;  inteard^  as  denoting  the  posi- 
tion, is  indefinite ;  anything  that  is  in 
in  the  smallest  degree  is  inward;  thus 
what  we  take  in  the  mouth  is  inward  in 
distinction  from  that  which  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  lips:  but  that  is  property 
internal  which  lies  in  the  very  frame  and 
system  of  the  body ;  inner^  which  rises 
in  degree  on  inward,  is  applicable  to  such 
bodies  as  admit  of  specific  degrees  of  en- 
closure: thus  the  inner  shell  of  a  nut  is 
that  which  is  enclosed  in  the  inward:  so 
likewise  hderior  is  applicable  to  that 
which  is  capacious,  and  has  many  invo- 
lutions, as  the  interior  coat  of  the  intes- 
tines. 

If  we  accurately  observe  the  inward  morings 
and  actlnfcs  of  the  heart,  we  shall  find  that  temp- 
tation wins  upon  it  by  very  small  gradations. 

South. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  sons  of  iEsculapius 

could  be  ignorant  of  anything  which  had  at  that 

time  been  discorered  with  respect  to  interruit 

medicine.  James. 

And  now  against  th*  gate 

Of  th'  inner  court,  their  growing  force  they 

bring.  Denham. 

Spain  has  not  been  Inattentive  to  the  interior 

fl^ovemment  of  her  colonies.  RoaERTsoN. 

[RRATIONAL,  FOOLISH,  ABSURD,  PRE- 
POSTEROUS. 

IRRATIONAL,  compounded  of  ir,  or 
n  and  ratio,  signifies  contrary  to  reason, 
and  is  employed  to  express  the  want  of 
the  faculty  itself,  or  a  deficiency  in  the 
exercise  of  this  faculty.  FOOLISH  {v. 
FoUy)  signifies  the  perversion  of  this  fac- 
ulty. ABSURD,  from  surdus,  deaf,  sig- 
nifies that  to  which  one  would  turn  a 
deaf  ear.    PREPOSTEROUS,  from  jww, 


before,  and  /mn,  behind,  signifies  literally 
that  side  foremost  which  ought  to  be  be- 
hind, which  is  unnatural  and  contrary  to 
common-sense. 

Irrational  is  not  so  strong  a  term  as 
foolvth:  it  is  applicable  more  frequently 
to  the  thing  than  to  the  person,  to  the 
principle  than  to  the  practice ;  fooUsh^ 
on  the  contrary,  is  commonly  applicAble 
to  the  person  as  well  as  the  thing ;  to  the 
practice  rather  than  the  principle.  Scep- 
ticism is  the  most  irrational  thing  that 
exists ;  the  human  mind  is  formed  to  be- 
lieve but  not  to  doubt:  he  is  of  all  men 
most  fooli^i  who  stakes  his  eternal  sal- 
vation on  his  own  fancied  superiority  of 
intelligence  and  illumination.  Fodithy 
abtmrd,  and  prepoiterous  rise  in  degree :  a 
violation  of  common-sense  is  implied  by 
them  all,  but  they  vary  according  to  the 
degree  of  violence  which  is  done  to  the 
understanding :  foolveh  is  applied  to  any- 
thing, however  trivial,  which  in  the  smalU 
est  degree  oifends  our  understandings : 
the  conduct  of  children  Is  therefore  often 
foclith^  but  not  abgnrd  and  prepoMero^a^ 
which  are  said  only  of  serious  things 
that  are  opposed  to  our  judgments:  it  is 
absurd  for  a  man  to  persuade  another  to 
do  that  which  he  in  like  circumstances 
would  object  to  do  himself ;  it  is  prepoB. 
teroiia  for  a  man  to  expose  himself  to  the 
ridicule  of  others,  and  then  be  angry 
with  those  who  will  not  treat  him  re. 
spectfully. 

The  schemes  of  freethinkers  are  altogether  ir* 
rational,  and  reqntre  the  nK)et  extravagant  cre- 
dulity to  embrace  them.  Addison. 

The  M&me  well-meaning  ^centleman  took  occa- 
sion at  another  time  to  bring  together  such  of 
his  friends  as  were  addicted  to  Kjoolitth  habitual 
custom  of  swearing,  in  order  to  show  them  the 
nbmrdity  of  the  practice.  Addison. 

Bat  grant  that  those  can  conquer,  these  can 

cheat, 
'Tis  phrase  ab/ntrd  to  call  a  yillain  great.  PorB. 

By  a  prMOBterotu  desire  of  things  in  them- 
selves iudiflerent,  men  forego  the  enjoyment  of 
that  happiness  which  those  things  are  instnimen- 
tal  to  obtain.  Bebkelet. 

IRREGULAR,  DISORDERLY,  INORDI- 
NATE, INTEMPERATE. 

IRREGULAR,  that  is  literally  not  reg. 
ular,  marks  merely  the  absence  of  a  good 
quality ;  DISORDERLY,  thfct  is  literally 
out  of  order,  marks  the  presence  of  h 
positively  bad  quality     What  is  irregular 
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uay  be  bo  from  the  nature  of  tbe  thing; 
*jrhat  IB  disorderly  is  rendered  bo  by  Bome 
external  circumBtance.  Things  are  plant- 
ed irreguUuiy  for  want  of  design:  the 
beet  troopB  are  apt  to  be  disorderly  in 
a  long  march.  JrrepUar  and  disorderly 
are  taken  in  a  moral  aa  well  as  a  natural 
sense:  INORDINATE,  which  signifies 
also  put  out  of  order,  is  employed  only 
in  the  moral  sense.  What  is  irregular 
is  contrary  to  the  rule  that  is  established, 
or  ou^t  to  be ;  what  is  disorderly  is  con- 
trary to  the  order  that  has  existed ;  what 
is  inortknate  is  contrary  to  the  order  that 
is  prescribed ;  what  is  INTEMPERATE 
is  contrary  to  the  temper  or  spirit  that 
ought  to  be  encouraged.  Our  habits  will 
be  irregular  which  are  not  conformable 
to  the  laws  of  social  society ;  our  prac- 
tices will  be  disorderly  when  we  follow 
the  blind  impulse  of  passion ;  our  desires 
will  be  inordinate  when  they  are  not  un- 
der the  control  of  reason  guided  by  re- 
ligion ;  our  indulgences  will  be  intemper- 
ale  when  we  consult  nothing  but  our  ap- 
petites. Toung  people  are  apt  to  con- 
tract irregular  habits  if  not  placed  imder 
the  care  of  discreet  and  sober  people, 
and  made  to  conform  to  the  regulations 
of  domestic  life :  children  are  naturally 
prone  to  become  disorderly,  if  not  perpet^ 
ually  under  the  eye  of  a  master :  it  is  the 
lot  of  human  beings  in  all  ages  and  sta- 
tions to  have  inordinate  desires,  which 
require  a  constant  checli  so  as  to  pre- 
vent intemperate  conduct  of  any  kind. 

In  yoath  there  is  a  certain  irregularUy  and 
■gitatton  Xxj  no  means  anbecoming. 

Mblmotu's  Lrtbrb  op  Flint. 

The  minds  of  bad  men  are  disorderly, 

Blair. 

Inordinate  passions  are  the  great  disturbers 
<rf  Wfc.  Blair. 

Persuade  but  the  coretoos  man  not  to  deify 
his  money,  the  intemperate  man  to  abandon  his 
revels,  and  I  dare  undertalce  all  their  giant-like 
objections  shall  vanish.  Soimi. 

IRREUGIOUS,  PROFANE,  IMPIOUS. 

As  epithets  to  designate  the  character 
of  the  person,  they  seem  to  rise  in  de- 
gree: IRRELIGIOUS  is  negative:  PRO- 
FANE  and  IMPIOUS  are  positive;  the 
latter  being  much  stronger  than  the  for- 
mer. All  men  who  are  not  positively 
actuated  by  principles  of  religion  are 
irreligious;  profanity  and   impiety  are, 


however,  of  a  stiU  more  heinous  nature; 
they  consist  not  in  the  mere  absence  ot 
regard  for  religion,  but  in  a  positive  con- 
tempt of  it  and  open  outrage  against  its 
laws;  the  profane  man  treats  what  ia 
sacred  as  if  it  were  profane  ;  what  a  be- 
liever holds  in  reverence,  and  utters  with 
awe,  is  pronounced  with  an  air  of  indif- 
ference or  levity,  and  as  a  matter  of  com- 
mon discourse,  by  a  profane  man ;  hd 
knows  no  difference  between  sacred  ai.d 
profane^  but  as  the  former  may  be  con- 
verted into  a  source  of  scandal  toward 
others ;  the  inynous  man  is  directly  op- 
posed to  the  pious  man ;  the  former  is 
filled  with  defiance  and  rebellion  against 
his  Maker,  as  the  latter  is  with  love  and 
fear. 

An  officer  of  the  army  in  Roman  Catholic  ooan- 
tries  would  be  afraid  to  pass  for  an  irreiigious 
man  if  he  should  be  seen  to  go  to  bed  without 
offering  up  his  deyotions.  Addesoic. 

Fly,  ye  profane ;  if  not,  draw  near  with  aw^. 

Touwo. 

Wlien  applied  to  things,  the  term  tV- 
religious  seems  to  be  somewhat  more 
positively  opposed  to  religion:  an  irre- 
ligious book  is  not  merely  one  in  which 
there  is  no  religion,  but  that  also  which 
is  detrimental  to  religion,  such  as  scep- 
tical or  licentious  writings :  the  epithet 
profane  in  this  case  is  not  always  a  term 
of  reproach,  but  is  employed  to  distin- 
guish what  is  temporal  from  that  which 
is  expressly  spiritual  in  its  nature ;  the 
history  of  nations  is  profaney  as  distin- 
guished from  the  sacred  history  contain, 
ed  in  the  Bible:  the  writings  of  the 
heathens  are  altogether  profane  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  moral  writings  of 
Christians,  or  the  believers  in  Divine 
Revelation.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
we  speak  of  a  profane  sentiment,  or  a 
profane  joke,  profane  lips,  and  the  like, 
the  sense  is  personal  and  reproachful; 
impious  is  never  applied  but  to  what  is 
personal,  and  in  the  very  worst  sense ; 
an  impious  thought,  an  impious  wish,  or 
an  impious  vow  are  the  fruits  of  an  tm- 
pious  mind. 

In  his  reasonings  for  the  most  part  he  is  ilbn- 
sy  and  Calse,  in  his  political  writings  fisctious,  in 
what  he  calls  his  philosophical  ones,  irreUgions 
and  sceptical  in  the  highest  degree.  Blair. 

Nothing  \s  profane  Vtn^  s^rv^th  to  holy  thlnga 
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Love's  gn$i  diTlnity  ruhly  maintaliiB 
Weak  tmpiovM  war  with  an  Inunortal  God. 

CCXBBBLAKD. 


TO  JAMOLE,  JAR,  WRANGLE. 

A  YKBBAL  contention  is  expressed  by 
all  these  terms,  but  with  various  modifi- 
cations :  JANGLE  seems  to  be  an  ono- 
matopcBia,  for  it  conveys  by  its  own  dis- 
cordant sound  an  idea  of  the  discordance 
which  accompanies  this  kind  of  war  of 
words;  JAR  and  war  are,  in  all  proba- 
bility, but  variations  of  each  other,  as 
also  janffle  and  WRANGLE.  There  is 
in  jangling  more  of  cross-questions  and 
perverse  replies  than  direct  differences 
of  opinion ;  those  jangle  who  are  out  of 
humor  with  each  other;  there  is  more 
of  discordant  feeling  and  opposition  of 
opinion  in  jarring :  those  who  have  no 
good-will  to  each  other  will  be  sure  to 
jar  when  they  come  in  collision;  and 
diose  who  indulge  themselves  in  jarrina 
will  soon  convert  affection  into  ill-will. 
Married  people  may  destroy  the  good-hu- 
mor of  the  company  hyjangling^  but  they 
destroy  their  domestic  peace  and  felici- 
ty by  jarring.  To  wrangle  is  technically 
what  Ui  jangle  is  morally :  those  who  dis- 
pute  by  a  verbal  opposition  only  are  said 
to  wrangle;  and  the  disputers  who  en- 
gage in  this  scholastic  exercise  are  term- 
ed wranglers ;  most  disputations  amount 
to  little  more  than  vtrangUng. 

Where  the  Judicatories  of  the  Church  were  near 
an  eqasllty  of  the  men  on  both  sides,  there  were 
perpetual  }an^Mfi^s  on  both  sides.        Buairrr. 

There  is  no  jar  or  contest  between  the  dlfPer- 
ant  gifts  of  the  Spirit  South. 

Peace,  Actions  monster  I  bom  to  vex  the  State, 
With  %orangling  talents  form'd  for  foul  debate. 

Pora. 

JSALOUSr,  KNVY,  SUSPICION. 

JEALOUSY,  in  French  jalousie,  Latin 
telotypia,  Greek  (i|XorvwMr,  compounded 
of  (i}Xoc  and  rvirruf,  to  strike  or  fiU,  sig- 
nifies properly  filled  with  a  burning  de- 
sire. ENVT,  in  French  envie^  Latin  in- 
ndtOy  from  invideo,  compounded  of  in^ 
privative,  and  tfideoy  to  see,  signifies  not 
looking  at,  or  looking  at  in  a  contrary 
direction. 


We  are  jealom  of  what  is  our  own; 
we  are  mvtoitt  of  what  is  another^s. 
Jeahwy  fears  to  lose  what  it  has ;  envy 
is  pained  at  seeing  another  have  that 
which  it  wants  for  itself.  Princes  are 
jeaJUnte  of  their  authority;  subjects  art 
jeaJUnte  of  their  rights :  courUers  are  en- 
vtottf  of  those  in  favor ;  women  are  en- 
vioue  of  superior  beauty. 

Every  man  is  more^eo^oiM  of  his  natural  than 
his  moral  qualities.  HAwanwoara. 

A  woman  does  not  enny  a  man  for  fighting 
courage,  nor  a  man  a  woman  for  beauty. 

Coiuaa, 

lihejealoue  man  has  an  object  of  de- 
sire, something  to  get  and  something  to 
retain ;  he  does  not  look  beyond  Uie  ob- 
ject that  interferes  with  his  enjoyment ; 
a  jealous  husband  may  therefore  be  ap- 
peased by  the  declaration  of  his  wife's 
animosity  against  the  object  of  his  jeal- 
ousy. The  emnous  man  sickens  at  the 
sight  of  enjoyment;  he  is  easy  only  in 
the  misery  of  others :  aU  endeavors,  there- 
fore, to  satisfy  an  envious  man  are  fruit- 
less. Jealousy  is  a  noble  or  an  ignoble 
passion,  according  to  the  object ;  in  the 
former  case  it  is  emulation  sharpened  by 
fear ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  greediness 
stimulated  by  fear ;  eiwy  is  always  a  base 
passion,  having  the  worst  passions  in  its 
train. 

*Tls  doing  wrong  creates  such  doubts  as  these. 
Renders  vlm  juiUme^waiA  destroys  our  peace. 

Wallsb. 

The  entioue  man  is  in  pain  upon  all  occasions 

which  should  giro  him  pleasure.  ADDnoH. 

Jealous  is  applicable  to  bodies  of  men 
as  well  as  individuals ;  envious  to  the  in- 
dividuals only.  Nations  are  jealous  of 
any  interference  on  the  part  of  any  oth- 
er power  in  their  commerce,  government, 
or  territory ;  individuals  are  envunu  of  the 
rank,  wealth,  and  honors  of  each  other. 

While  the  people  are  wo  Jealout  of  the  clergy's 
ambition,  I  do  not  see  any  other  method  left  them 
to  reibrm  the  world,  than  by  using  all  honest  arts 
to  make  themselves  acceptable  to  the  laity. 

UOOKSB. 

SUSPICION,  from  «i»  or  sub,  under, 
and  speeio,  to  look,  t. «.,  to  look  from  un- 
der one's  eyelids  out  of  fear  of  being 
seen  to  look,  denotes  an  apprehension  of 
injury,  and,  like  jealousy,  implies  a  fear 
of  another's  intentions ;  but  sumieion  has 
more  of  distrust  in  it  than  jeawiny.*  tlM 
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jeahuB  man  doubts  neither  the  integrity 
nor  sincerity  of  his  opponent ;  the  9u^pi^ 
daw  man  is  altogether  fearful  of  the  in- 
tentions of  another :  the  jeaUnu  man  is 
jeahua  only  of  him  who  he  thinks  wishes 
for  the  same  thing  as  he  does,  and  may 
rob  him  of  it :  the  mspicima  man  is  tu^ 
ciatis  or  fearful  that  he  may  suffer  some- 
thing from  another.  Jealousy  properly 
exists  between  equals  or  those  who  have 
a  common  object  of  desire ;  but  auspidon 
is  directed  toward  any  one  who  has  the 
power  as  well  as  the  will  to  hurt;  rival 
lovers  are  jealous  of  each  other,  but  one 
person  is  sugpiclovs  of  another^s  honesty, 
or  parties  entering  into  a  treaty  may  be 
suspicious  of  each  other's  good  faith.  Jeal- 
ousy cannot  subsist  between  a  king  and 
his  people  in  any  other  than  in  the  anom- 
alous  and  unhappy  case  of  power  being 
the  object  sought  for  on  both  sides;  a 
king  may  then  be  jealous  of  his  prerog- 
ative when  he  fears  that  it  will  be  in- 
fringed by  his  people;  and  the  people 
will  he  jealous  of  their  rights  when  they 
fear  that  they  will  be  invaded  by  the 
crown.  According  to  this  distinction, 
jealousy  is  erroneously  substituted  in  the 
place  of  suspicwn. 

The  obstinacy  in  Esaex,  in  refusing  to  treat 
with  the  king,  proceeded  only  flrom  \i\^JMiousy 
(suspicion),  that  when  the  king  had  got  him  into 
his  hands  he  would  take  revenge  upon  him. 

CLASSNDOIf. 

Jealousy  is  alone  concerned  in  not  los- 
ing what  one  wishes  for;  suspicion  is 
afraid  of  sufFering  some  positive  evil. 

Though  wisdom  wake,  sujtpioion  sleeps 

At  wisdom's  gate,  and  to  simplicity 

Resigns  her  charge :  while  goodness  thinks  no  ill 

\Yhere  no  ill  seems.  Milton. 

TO  JEST,  JOKE,  MAKE  GAME,  SPORT. 

JEST  is  in  all  probability  abridgcki 
tvom  gesticulate^  because  the  ancient  mim- 
ics used  much  gesticulcUion  in  breaking 
their  jests  on  the  company.  JOKE,  in 
Latin  jotnM,  comes  in  all  probability  from 
the  Hebrew  tsechek,  to  laugh.  To  MAKE 
GAME  signifies  here  to  make  the  subject 
of  game  or  play  {y.  Play),  To  SPORT 
signifies  here  to  sport  with,  or  convert 
into  a  subject  of  amusement. 

One  jests  in  order  to  make  others  laugh ; 
one  jokes  in  order  to  plea.se  one's  self. 
The  jest  is  directed  at  the  object;  the 


joke  is  practised  with  the  person  or  ob 
the  person.  One  attempts  to  make  a 
thing  laughable  or  ridiculous  hjjcsHttg 
about  it,  or  treating  it  in  a  jesting  man- 
ner; one  attempts  to  excite  good-humor 
in  others,  or  indulge  it  in  one's  relf  by 
joking  with  them.  Je^  are  tfa««fore  sel- 
dom harmless :  jokes  are  frequently  allow* 
able.  The  most  serious  subject  may  be 
degraded  by  being  turned  into  a  jmt ;  but 
melancholy  or  dejection  of  the  mind  may 
be  conveniently  dispelled  by  a^oite:  Court 
fools  and  buffoons  used  formerly  to  break 
their  jeals  upon  every  subject  by  which 
they  thought  to  entertain  their  employ- 
ers :  those  who  know  how  to  joke  with 
good-nature  and  discretion  may  contrib- 
ute to  the  mirth  of  the  company:  to 
make  game  of  is  applicable  only  to  per- 
sons :  to  make  a  sport  of  or  sport  widi, 
is  applied  to  objects  in  general,  whether 
persons  or  things;  both  are  employed, 
likejtfs^  in  the  bad  sense  of  treating  a 
thing  more  lightly  than  it  deserves. 

But  those  who  aim  at  ridienle, 
Should  fU  upon  some  cotain  role, 
Which  fiiirly  hints  they  are  in  ^eet.  Swift. 

How  fond  are  men  of  mle  and  place. 
Who  court  it  from  the  mean  and  base, 
They  love  the  cellar's  vulgar  ^0^4, 
And  lose  their  hours  in  ale  and  smoke.        Gat. 
When  Samson's  eyes  were  oat,  of  a  public  mag- 
istrate he  was  made  a  public  sporL  Socth. 

JOURNEY,  TRAVEL,  VOYAGE. 

JOURNEY,  from  the  French  joMrnfe, 
a  day's  work,  and  Latin  diumus^  daily, 
signifies  the  course  that  is  taken  in  the 
space  of  a  day,  or  in  general  any  com- 
paratively shoit  passage  from  one  place 
to  another.  TRAVEL  from  the  French 
travailler^  to  labor,  signifies  such  a  course 
or  passage  as  requires  labor,  and  causes 
fatigue;  in  general  any  long  course. 
VOYAGE  is  most  probably  changed 
from  the  Latin  via,  a  way,  and  originally 
signified  any  course  or  passage  to  a  dis- 
tance, but  is  now  confined  to  passages 
by  sea. 

Wc  i&ke  journeys  in  different  counties 
in  England;  we  make  a  voyage  to  the 
Indies,  and  travel  over  the  continent. 
Journeys  are  taken  for  domestic  busi- 
ness; travels  are  made  for  amusement 
or  information:  voyages  are  made  by 
captains  or  merchants  for  purposes  of 
commerce.    We  estimate  jounuyt  hy  tixe 
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day,  as  one  or  two  dAj&'jcurtujf:  we  es- 
timate tnweU  and  voyaget  by  the  months 
and  years  that  are  employed.  The  Isra- 
elites are  said  to  have  journeyed  in  the 
wilderness  forty  years,  because  they  went 
but  short  distances  at  a  time.  It  is  a 
part  of  polite  education  for  young  men 
of  fortune  to  iravd  into  those  countries 
of  Europe  which  comprehend  the  grand 
tour,  as  it  is  termed.  A  voyage  round 
the  world,  which  was  at  first  a  formida- 
ble undertaking,  is  now  become  familiar 
to  the  mind  by  its  frequency. 

To  Paradise,  the  happy  seat  of  raan, 
Hb>otfr7My'«  end,  and  our  beginning  woe. 

Milton. 

Geaae  monmerB;  cease  complaint,  and  weep  no 

more. 
Your  lost  friends  are  not  dead,  but  Rone  before, 
AdnmcM  a  stage  or  two  npon  that  road 
Which  70a  most  travel  in  the  steps  they  trode. 
Cumberland. 

Calm  and  serene,  he  sees  approaching  death. 
As  the  safe  port,  th'  peaceful  silent  shore. 
Where  he  may  rt'»t,  life's  tedious  voyage  o'er. 

Jentns. 

JOY,  OLADNESt),  MIRTH. 

The  happy  condition  of  the  soul  is 
designated  by  all  these  terms;  but  JOY, 
from  the  Latin  jonindus,  pleasant,  and 
GLADNESS  {v.  Glad)  lie  more  internal- 
ly ;  MIRTH  (v.  Fentivity)  ia  the  more  im- 
mediate result  of  external  circumstances. 
What  creates  joy  and  gladness  is  of  a  per- 
manent nature ;  that  which  creates  mirth 
is  temporary :  joy  is  the  most  vivid  sen- 
sation in  the  soul ;  gladtien  is  the  same 
in  quality,  but  inferior  in  degree :  joy  is 
awakened  in  the  mind  by  the  most  im- 
portant events  in  life ;  giadness  springs 
up  in  the  mind  on  ordinary  occasions : 
the  return  of  the  prodigal  son  awakened 
joy  in  the  heart  of  his  father;  a  man 
feels  gladness  at  being  relieved  from  some 
distress  or  trouble:  public  events  of  a 
gratifying  nature  produce  universal  joy  ; 
relief  from  either  sickness  or  want  brings 
aladnets  to  an  oppressed  heart;  he  who 
is  absorbed  in  his  private  distresses  is  ill 
prepared  to  partake  of  the  mirth  with 
which  he  is  surrounded  at  the  festive 
board.  Joy  is  depicted  on  the  counte- 
nance, or  expresses  itself  by  various  dem- 
onstrations :  gladness  is  a  more  tranquil 
feeling,  which  is  enjoyed  in  secret,  and 
seeks  no  outward  expression :  mirth  dis- 
plays Itself  in  Uu^hter,  singing,  and  noise. 


His  thoughts  triumphant,  hcaT*n  alone  employ^ 
And  hope  anticipates  his  future  >oy«.  Jentna 
None  of  the  poets  have  observed  so  well  as  Mil* 
ton  those  secret  overflowings  of  gladness^  which 
diCTuse  themselves  through  the  mind  of  the  be* 
holder  npon  surveying  the  gay  scenes  of  nature. 

Addison. 
Th*  unwieldy  elephant, 
To  make  them  mirths  us'd  all  his  might 

MiLTOH 

JUDGE)  UMPIRE,  ARBITER,  ARBI- 
TRATOR. 

JUDGE,  in  \jtX\\^judia>  And  judex,  from 
f'ua,  right,  signifies  one  pronouncing  ths 
law,  or  determining  right  UMPIRE  is 
most  probably  a  corruption  from  empire, 
signifying  one  who  has  authoritv.  AK< 
BITER  and  ARBITRATOR,  from  at^i- 
tror,  to  think,  signify  one  who  decides. 

Jjtdge  is  the  generic  term,  the  others 
are  only  species  of  ihe  judge.  The  jttdge 
determines  in  all  matters  disputed  or 
undisputed ;  he  pronounces  what  is  law 
now  as  well  as  what  will  be  law  for  the 
future ;  the  wnpire  and  arbiter  are  only 
jttdges  in  particular  cases  that  admit  of 
dispute :  there  may  be  judges  in  litera- 
ture, in  arts,  and  civil  matters;  umpires 
and  arbiters  are  only  jttdges  in  private 
matters.  The  judge  pronounces,  in  mat- 
ters of  dispute,  according  to  a  written 
law  or  a  prescribed  rule ;  the  umpire  de- 
cides in  all  matters  of  contest;  and  the 
arfti/cr  or  arbitrator  in  all  matters  of  lit- 
igation, according  to  his  own  judgment. 
The  juflge  acts  under  the  appointment  of 
government;  the  umpire  and  arbitrator 
are  appointed  by  individuals :  the  former 
is  chosen  for  his  skill ;  he  adjudges  the 
palm  to  the  victor  according  to  the  mer- 
its of  the  case:  the  latter  is  chosen  for 
his  impartiality ;  he  consults  the  interest.s 
of  both  \)y  equalizing  their  claims.  The 
office  of  judge  is  one  of  the  most  honoi-a- 
ble ;  an  umpire  is  of  use  in  deciding  con- 
tested merits,  as  the  umpire  at  the  games 
of  the  Greeks ;  in  poetry  and  the  grave 
style,  the  term  may  be  applied  to  higher 
objects. 

Palsnnon  shall  he  judge  how  111  you  rhyme. 

Drtobw. 
To  pra>'*r  repentance,  and  obedience  due, 
Mine  ear  shall  not  be  slow,  mine  eye  not  shut. 
And  I  will  place  within  them  as  a  guide, 
My  nmfnre  conscience.  Miltow. 

I  am  not  out  of  the  reach  of  people  who  obligt 
me  to  act  as  i\\eiT  ittdge  or  their  arbitrator. 
Hblho-ih*:)  LfTTKHa  or  PMifT 
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The  office  of  an  arhiter,  although  not 
80  elevated  as  9l  judge  in  its  literal  sense, 
has  often  the  important  duty  of  a  Chris- 
tian peace-maker ;  and  as  the  determina- 
tions of  an  arbiier  are  controlled  by  no 
external  circumstances,  the  term  is  ap- 
plied to  monarchs,  and  even  to  the  Crea- 
tor as  the  sovereign  Arbiter  of  the  world. 

Ton  once  luve  known  me. 
Twist  warring  monarchs  and  contending  states. 
The  glorioas  (trbiter,  Lewis. 

JUDOMBNTy  DISCRETION,  PRUDKNCE. 

Thise  terms  are  all  employed  to  ex- 
press the  various  modes  of  practical  wis- 
dom, which  serve  to  regulate  the  conduct 
of  men  in  ordinary  life.  JUDGMENT  is 
that  faculty  which  enables  a  person  to 
distinguish  right  and  wrong  in  general : 
DISCRETION  and  PRUDENCE  serve  the 
same  purpose  in  particular  cases.  Judg- 
ment is  conclusive ;  it  decides  by  positive 
inference ;  it  enables  a  person  to  discover 
the  truth :  discretion  is  intuitive  (v.  Dis- 
eemment);  it  discerns  or  perceives  what 
is  in  all  probability  right  Judgment  acts 
by  a  fixed  rule;  it  admits  of  no  ques- 
tion or  variation ;  discretum  acts  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  and  is  its  own  rule. 
Judgment  determines  in  the  choice  of 
what  is  good:  diacretion  sometimes  only 
guards  against  error  or  direct  mistakes ; 
it  chooses  what  is  nearest  to  the  truth. 
Judgment  requires  knowledge  and  actual 
experience ;  diacretion  requires  reflection 
and  consideration:  a  general  exercises 
his  judgment  in  the  disposition  of  his 
army,  and  in  the  mode  of  attack ;  while 
he  is  following  the  rules  of  military  art 
he  exercises  his  diacretion  in  the  choice 
of  officers  for  different  posts,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  his  men,  in  his  negotiations  with 
the  enemy,  and  various  other  measures 
which  depend  upon  contingencies. 

If  A  man  have  that  penetration  of  judgment 
as  he  can  discern  what  things  are  to  be  laid  open, 
»nd  what  to  be  secreted,  to  him  a  habit  of  dissim- 
nJatioa  is  a  hinderance  and  a  poorness.     Bacon. 

Let  yonr  own 
JHaoreUon  be  your  tntor.    Snit  the  action 
To  the  words.  Shakspsaeb. 

Discretion  looks  to  the  present;  pru- 
dencCy  which  is  the  same  as  providence  or 
foresight,  calculates  on  the  future :  discre- 
tion takes  a  wide  survey  of  the  case  that 
offers;  it  looks  to  the  moral  fitness  of 


things,  as  well  as  the  consequences  whidi 
may  follow  from  them ;  it  determines  ac- 
cording to  the  real  propriety  of  anything, 
as  well  as  the  ultimate  advantages  which 
it  may  produce :  prudence  looks  only  to 
the  good  or  evil  which  may  result  from 
things;  it  is,  therefore,  out  a  mode  or 
accompaniment  of  diacretion:  we  must 
have  prudence  vrhea  we  have  dtfcreUon^ 
but  we  may  have  prudence  where  there 
is  no  occasion  for  diacretion.  Those  who 
have  the  conduct  or  direction  of  others 
require  diacreHon;  those  who  have  the 
management  of  their  own  concerns  re- 
quire prudence.  For  want  of  diacretion 
the  master  of  a  school,  or  the  general  of 
an  army,  may  lose  bis  authority:  for  want 
of  prudence  the  merchant  may  involve 
himself  in  ruin ;  or  the  man  of  fortune 
may  be  brought  to  beggary. 

As  to  forms  of  human  institution,  they  were 
added  by  tlie  bishops  and  governors  of  the  Church 
according  to  their  wisdom  and  discretion, 

BnroHAiL 

The  ignorance  in  which  we  are  left  concerning 
good  and  evil  is  not  such  as  to  supersede  pru- 
dence in  conduct  "^ 


As  epithets,  judieicua  is  applied  to 
things  of tener  than  to  persona ;  diacreet 
is  applied  to  persons  rather  than  to 
things;  prudeni  is  applied  to  both:  a 
remark,  or  a  military  movement  is  judi- 
cious; it  displays  the  judgment  of  the 
individual  from  whom  they  emanate;  a 
matron  is  <U»creet  who,  by  dint  of  years, 
experience,  and  long  reflection,  is  enabled 
to  determine  on  what  is  befitting  the  case ; 
a  person  is  prudent  who  does  not  incon- 
siderately expose  himself  to  danger;  a 
measure  is  prudent  that  guards  against 
the  chances  of  evil.  Counsels  will  be  tn- 
judicioua  which  are  given  by  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  subject :  it  is  danger- 
ous to  intrust  a  secret  to  one  who  is  tM- 
diaereet:  the  impetuosity  of  youth  natu- 
rally impels  them  to  be  in^>rudent;  an 
imprudeni  marriage  is  seldom  followed 
by  prudent  conduct  in  the  parties  that 
have  involved  themselves  in  it 

So  bold,  yet  so  judiciously  you  dare, 
That  your  least  praise  is  to  be  regular. 

Drtdbi 
To  elder  years,  to  be  discreet  and  grave ; 
Then  to  old  age  maturity  she  gave.       Dshbam. 
The  monarch  rose  preventing  all  reply. 
Prudent^  lest  from  his  resolution  rais'd 
Oth^ra  aroonfc  the  chiefs  might  oflTer-     Mi^TVH 
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JUSnCRy  BQUTTT. 

JUSTICE,  from  jut,  right,  is  founded 
on  the  laws  of  society :  EQUITY,  from 
aquUaa,  fairness,  rightness,  and  equality, 
is  founded  on  the  laws  of  nature.  JuUict 
is  a  written  or  prescribed  law,  to  which 
one  is  bound  to  conform  and  make  it  the 
rule  of  one*s  decisions :  tqu^  is  a  law  in 
•ur  hearts;  it  conforms  to  no  rule  but 
to  circumstanoes,  and  decides  by  the  con- 
sdousness  of  right  and  wrong.  The  prop- 
er object  of  jusUee  is  to  secure  property ; 
the  proper  object  of  tf^utfv  is  to  secure 
the  rights  of  humanity.  Jutiiee  is  exclu- 
sive, it  assigns  to  every  one  his  own ;  it 
preserves  the  subsisting  inequality  be- 
tween men :  e^ttUy  is  communicative ;  it 
seeks  to  equalize  the  condition  of  men  by 
a  fair  distribution.  JuAxee  forbids  us  do- 
ing wrong  to  any  one ;  and  requires  us  to 
repair  the  wrongs  we  have  done  to  oth- 
ers: equity  forbids  us  doing  to  others 
what  we  would  not  have  them  do  to  us ; 
it  requires  us  to  do  to  others  what  in  sim- 
ilar  circumstances  we  would  expect  from 
them. 

Tbey  who  rappllcafce  for  raercy  from  others 
can  never  hope  Ibr^uaMce  through  themselves. 

BumKK. 

Ev*r7  mie  of  equity  demands 
That  Tke  and  rlrtoe  from  the  Almighty's  hands 
Should  due  rewards  and  punishments  receive. 

Jbmtns. 

JUSTNESS,  CORRECTNESS. 

JUSTNESS,  from  /«*,  law  (r.  Justice), 
is  the  conformity  to  established  princi- 
ple: CORRECTNESS,  from  redue,  right 
or  straight  (v.  Correct),  is  the  conformity 
to  a  certain  mark  or  line:  the  former 
is  used  in  the  moral  or  improper  sense 
only ;  the  latter  is  used  in  the  proper  or 
improper  sense.  We  estimate  the  value 
of  remarks  by  their  jiM^nen,  that  is,  their 
accordance  to  certain  admitted  principles. 
Correetfiew  of  outline  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance in  drawing ;  correctneu  of  dates 
enhances  the  value  of  a  history.  It  has 
heenjuttiy  observed  by  the  moralists  of 
antiquity  that  money  is  the  root  of  all 
evil ;  partisans  seldom  state  correctly 
what  they  see  and  hear. 

Few  men,  possessed  of  the  most  perflsct  sight, 
can  describe  visual  objects  with  more  spirit  and 
Jueineee  than  Mr.  Blackkiek,  the  poet  bom  blind. 

BuaKE. 


I  do  not  mean  the  popular  eloquence  which 
cannot  be  tolerated  at  the  bar,  but  that  comet' 
nsu  of  style  and  elegance  of  method  which  al 
once  pleases  and  persuades  the  bearer. 

8ia  W.  Joma 


K. 

TO  KEEP,  PBKSERVB,  SAVE. 

Thk  idea  of  having  in  one's  possession 
is  common  to  all  these  terms ;  which  is, 
however,  the  simple  meaning  of  KEEP 
(v.  To  hold,  keep):  to  PRESERVE,  from 
pre  and  eervo,  to  keep^  that  is,  to  keep 
from  mischief,  signifies  to  ketp  with  care, 
and  free  from  all  injury ;  to  SAVE,  from 
safe,  is  to  keep  laid  up  in  a  safe  place, 
and  free  from  destruction.  Things  are 
kepi  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances; they  are  preserved  in  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  difSculty  and  danger ; 
they  are  saved  in  the  moment  in  which 
they  are  threatened  with  destruction: 
things  are  kept  at  pleasure;  they  are 
preserved  by  an  exertion  of  power ;  they 
are  saved  by  the  use  of  extraordinary 
means :  the  shepherd  ketps  his  flock  by 
simply  watching  over  them ;  children  are 
sometimes  wonderfully  preserved  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  dangers;  things 
are  frequently  saved  in  the  midst  of  fire, 
by  the  exertions  of  those  present. 

We  are  resolved  to  keep  an  established  chnrch, 
an  established  monarchy,  an  established  aristoc- 
racy, and  an  established  democracy,  each  in  toe 
degree  in  which  it  exists,  and  no  greater. 

Burks. 

A  war  to  preserve  national  Independence, 
property,  and  liberty,  from  certain,  uniTersai 
havoc,  is  a  war  Just  and  necessary.  Bnaax. 

Sav'd  from  the  general  fkte,  but  two  remain. 
And  ah  I  those  hapless  two  were  sav*d  in  vain. 

Fore 

TO  KEEP,  OBSERVE,  FUUTEL. 

Thssb  terms  are  synonymous  in  the 
moral  sense  of  abiding  by,  and  carrying 
into  execution  what  is  prescribed  or  set 
before  one  for  his  rule  of  conduct:  to 
KEEP  (v.  To  hold,  keg>)  is  sunply  to  have 
by  one  in  such  manner  that  it  shall  not 
depart ;  to  OBSERVE,  in  Latin  observo, 
compounded  of  ob  and  servo,  signifying 
to  hstp  in  one's  view,  to  fix  one's  atten- 
tion, is  to  keqf  with  a  steady  attentiooi 
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to  FULFIL  (v.  To  accompfish)  is  to  keep 
to  the  end  or  to  the  full  intent.  A  dAy 
is  either  kept  or  ob»erved:  yet  the  former 
is  not  only  a  more  familiar  term,  but  it 
likewi.se  implies  a  much  less  solemn  act 
than  the  latter ;  one  must  add,  therafore, 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  kepty  by  saying 
that  it  is  kept  holy,  kept  sacred,  or  kejfi  as 
a  day  of  pleasure ;  the  term  observe^  howev- 
er, implies  always  that  it  is  kepi  religious- 
ly :  we  may  keep^  but  we  do  not  observe  a 
birthday ;  we  keep  or  ohaerve  the  Sabbath. 

Wednesdays  and  Fridays  were  the  days  kept 
in  tlM  Greek  Church  for  more  solemn  fksts. 

Whkatlet. 

The  Apostles  and  primitive  Christians  contin- 
ued to  WMrt6  the  same  hours  of  prayer  with 
the  Jews.  Wheatlet. 

To  keqD  marks  simply  a  perseverance 
or  continuance  in  a  thing ;  a  man  keeps 
his  word  if  he  do  not  depart  from  it :  to 
obaerve  marks  fidelity  and  consideration ; 
we  observe  a  rule  when  we  are  careful  to 
be  guided  by  it :  to  fulJU  marks  the  per- 
fection and  consummation  of  that  which 
one  has  kept;  we  fulfil  a  promise  by  act- 
ing in  strict  conformity  to  it 

It  is  a  great  sin  to  swear  unto  a  sin. 
But  greater  sin  to  keep  a  sinful  oath. 

SHAUrSARS. 

He  was  so  strict  In  the  obnertaUon  of  his  word 
and  promise  as  a  coraniander,  that  he  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  stay  in  tlic  West  when  he  found 
it  not  in  his  power  to  perform  the  agreement  tie 
had  made  with  Dorchester.  Clakenoon. 

You  might  have  seen  this  poor  child  arrived 
at  an  age  to  ftU/U  all  your  hopes,  and  then  you 
might  have  lost  him.  Gray. 

KEEPING,  CUSTODY. 

KEEPLVG  (v.  To  keep,  hold)  is,  as  be- 
fore, the  general  term.  CUSTODY,  in 
Latin  atstodia  and  cusios,  in  all  probabil- 
ity from  «tra,  care,  because  care  is  par- 
ticularly required  in  keeping:  the  first  of 
these  terms  is,  as  before,  the  most  gener- 
al in  its  signification ;  the  latter  is  more 
frequent  in  its  use.  The  keeping  amounts 
to  little  more  than  having  purposely  in 
one*8  possession  ;  but  custody  is  a  partic- 
ular kind  of  keepitig,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  an  escape :  inanimate  objects 
may  be  in  one^s  keeping;  but  a  prison- 
er, or  that  which  is  in  danger  of  getting 
away,  is  placed  in  custody:  a  person  has 
in  his  keeping  that  which  he  values  as 
the  prt»perty  of  an  absent  friend;  the 


officers  of  justice  get  into  their 

dtf  those  who  have  offended  against  tht 

laws,  or  such  property  as  has  been  stoleiL 


Lltd  and  all  its  eqjoyments  would  be 
worth  the  keeping^  if  we  were  under  a  perpetu- 
al dread  of  losmg  them.  SPBCTA-roa. 

Prior  was  sulfered  to  live  In  his  own  house  un- 
der the  euHody  of  a  messenger,  until  he  was  ex- 
am hied  before  a  committee  of  the  I'rivy  Council 

JOHWaOH. 

TO  KILL,  MURDER,  ASSASSINATE,  SLAT, 
OK  SLAUGHTER. 

RILL,  in  Saxon  cgelan,  Dutch  kelan^  la 
probably  connected  with  the  Low  Ger- 
man killen^  to  torment,  the  Icelandisfa 
euella,  to  stifle,  and  our  ^vell.  MUR- 
DER, ia  German  mord^  etc.,  is  connected 
with  the  Latin  vwrs,  death.  ASSASSI- 
NATE signifies  to  kill  after  the  man. 
ner  of  an  assassin;  which  word  probably 
comes  from  the  Levant,  where  a  prince 
of  the  Arsacides  or  assassins,  who  was 
called  the  old  man  of  the  mountains, 
lived  in  a  castle  between  Antioch  and 
Damascus,  and  brought  up  young  men 
to  lie  in  wait  for  passengers.  SLAY  or 
SLAUGHTER,  in  Genuan  schlageH,  etc, 
comes  probably  from  liegen,  to  lie,  signi- 
fying to  lay  low. 

To  ^7/  is  the  general  and  indefinite 
term,  signifying  simply  to  take  away  life ; 
to  murder  is  to  kill  with  open  violence 
and  injustice ;  to  assassinate  is  to  murder 
by  surprise,  or  by  means  of  lying  in  wait; 
to  slay  is  to  kill  in  battle ;  to  kill  is  ap- 
plicable to  men,  animals,  and  also  vege- 
tables ;  to  murder  and  assassinate  to  men 
only ;  to  slwf  mostly  to  men,  but  some- 
times to  animals ;  to  slaMighter  only  to  an- 
imals in  the  proper  sense,  but  it  may  be 
applied  to  men  in  the  improper  sense, 
when  they  are  killed  like  brutes,  either 
as  to  the  numbers  or  to  the  manner  of 
killing  them. 

The  fierce  young  hero  who  had  overcome  the 
Curiatii,  being  upbraided  by  his  sister  fbr  having 
shtin  her  lover,  in  the  height  of  his  resentment 
kill«  her.  Abdisom 

Murders  and  executions  are  always  transact- 
ed behind  the  scenes  in  the  French  theatre. 

Adoisox 

The  women  Interposed  with  so  many  prayen 
and  entreaties,  that  they  prevented  the  mutual 
slaughter  which  threatened  the  Romans  and  tiis 
Sabines.  Addisox 

On  this  vain  hope,  adulterers,  thieves  rely. 
And  to  this  altar  vile  cusasains  tiy.       Jimn 
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KDXD,  8PECIEB,  SORT. 

KINDf  like  the  German  kindy  a  child, 
vomeB  from  the  Gothic  keinan^  Saxon 
tennan^  to  beget,  which  answers  to  the 
Latin  gignOy  whence  penus,  and  the  Greek 
ycvoc,  a  kind.  SPECIES,  in  Latin  «^- 
ciesy  from  specio^  to  behold,  signifies  liter- 
ally the  form  or  appearance,  and  in  an 
extended  sense  that  which  comes  under 
a  particular  form.  SORT,  in  Latin  am-a^ 
a  lot,  signifies  that  which  constitutes  a 
particular  lot  or  parcel. 

Kind  and  qo«M»  are  both  employed  in 
their  proper  sense ;  sort  has  been  divert- 
ed from  its  original  meaning  by  colloqui- 
al use :  kind  is  properly  employed  for  an- 
imate objects,  particularly  for  mankind, 
and  improperly  for  moral  objects ;  species 
is  a  term  used  by  philosophers,  clashing 
things  according  to  their  exteiiial  or  in- 
ternal properties.  Kindy  as  a  term  in 
▼ulgar  use,  has  a  less  definite  meaning 
than  specieSj  which  serves  to  form  the 
groundwork  of  science :  we  discriminate 
things  in  a  loose  or  general  manner  by 
saying  that  they  are  of  the  animal  or 
vegetable  kitid;  of  the  canine  or  feline 
kittd;  but  we  discriminate  them  precise- 
ly if  we  say  that  they  are  a  ^)ecUs  of  ilie 
arbutus,  of  the  pomegranate,  of  the  dog, 
the  horse,  and  the  tike.  By  the  same 
rule  we  may  speak  of  a  species  of  mad- 
ness, a  y^ecies  of  fever,  and  the  like ;  be- 
cause diseases  have  been  brought  under 
a  systematic  arrangement:  but  on  tlie 
other  hand,  we  should  speak  of  a  khul  of 
language,  a  kind  of  feeling,  a  kHnd  of  in- 
fluence; and  in  similar  cases  where  a 
general  resemblance  is  to  be  expressed. 

An  nngrateftil  person  is  a  kin<l  of  thoroiigh- 
tere  or  common  sewer  for  the  good  things  ot  the 
world  to  pass  into.  South. 

If  the  French  slioald  snooeed  in  what  ttiey 
propose,  and  establish  a  democracy  in  a  country 
circumstanced  like  France,  they  will  establish  a 
very  bad  government,  a  very  bad  species  of  tyr- 
nnnj.  Burke. 

Sort  may  be  used  foi  either  kitid  or 
tpecies;  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  any 
affinity,  or  common  property  in  the  ob- 
jects, but  simple  assemblage,  produced, 
as  it  were,  by  sors^  chance:  hence  we 
speak  of  such  sort  of  folks  or  people ; 
such  wrt  of  practices ;  different  sorts  of 
grain ;  the  various  sorts  of  merchandises : 
and  in  similar  cases  where  things  are  sort- 


ed or  brought  together,  rather  at  the  op 
tion  of  the  person,  than  according  to  th« 
nature  of  the  thing. 

The  French  made  and  recorded  a  sort  of  insti- 
tute, and  digest  of  anarchy,  called  the  rights  of 
man.  Burkk. 

KINDRED,  RELATIONSHIP,  AFFINITY, 
CONSANGUINITY. 

Thjb  idea  of  a  state  in  which  persons 
are  placed  with  regard  to  each  other  is 
common  to  all  these  terms,  which  differ 
principally  in  the  nature  of  this  state. 
KINDRED  signifies  that  of  being  of  the 
same  Hh  or  kind  (f .  Kind),  RELATION- 
SHIP  signifies  that  of  holding  a  nearer 
relation  than  others  (v.  To  connect),  AF- 
FINITY (v.  Affinity)  signifies  that  of  be- 
ing  affined  or  coming  close  to  each 
other's  boundaries.  CONSANGUINITY, 
from  sanguis^  the  blood,  signifies  that  of 
having  the  same  blood. 

The  kindred  is  ,the  most  general  state 
here  expressed :  it  may  embrace  all  man- 
kind, or  refer  to  particular  families  or 
communities;  it  depends  upon  possess- 
ing the  common  property  of  humanity : 
the  philanthropist  claims  kindred  with 
all  who  are  unfortunate,  when  it  is  in  his 
power  to  relieve  them.  Relationship  is 
a  state  less  general  than  kindred^  but 
more  extended  than  either  affinity  or  con- 
sanguinity ;  it  applies  to  pailicular  fami- 
lies only,  but  it  applies  to  all  of  the  same 
family,  whether  remotely  or  distantly  re- 
lated. Affinity  denotes  a  close  relatiotu 
sliip^  whether  of  an  artificial  or  a  natural 
kind:  there  is  an  affinity  between  the  hus- 
band and  the  wife  in  consequence  of  the 
marriage  tie ;  and  there  is  an  affinity  be* 
tween  those  who  descend  from  the  same 
parents  or  relations  in  a  direct  line. 
Consanguinity  is,  strictly  speaking,  this 
latter  species  of  descent ;  and  the  terra 
is  mostly  employed  in  all  questions  of 
law  respecting  descent  and  inheritance. 

Though  separated  from  my  kindred  by  little 
more  than  half  a  century  of  miles,  I  know  as 
little  of  their  concerns  as  if  oceans  and  conti- 
nents were  between  us.  Cowpbb, 

The  wisdom  of  our  Creator  hath  liulced  us  by 
the  ties  of  natural  affection  ;  first,  to  our  fami- 
lies and  children ;  next,  to  our  brothers,  relU' 
Uoiuty  aiid  friends.  Blacxstohb. 

Connan^juinity^  or  relation  by  blood,  and 
aMnityy  or  relation  by  marriage,  are  canonical 
dutabilitles  (to  contract  a  marriage). 

BLACKITOIOCi 
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TO  KNOW,  BE  ACQUAINTED  WITH. 

To  KNOW  is  a  general  term ;  to  BE 
ACQUAINTED  WITH  is  particular  (». 
AcguaifUance).  We  may  know  things  or 
persons  in  various  ways ;  we  may  hww 
them  by  name  only ;  or  we  may  know 
their  internal  properties  or  characters; 
or  we  may  simply  know  their  figure ;  we 
may  know  them  by  report;  or  we  may 
know  them  by  a  direct  intercourse :  one 
is  acquainted  with  either  a  person  or  a 
thing,  only  in  a  direct  manner,  and  by 
an  immediate  intercourse  in  one*s  own 
person.  We  know  a  man  to  be  good  or 
bad,  virtuous  or  vicious,  by  being  a  wit- 
ness to  his  actions ;  we  become  acquaint- 
(d  with  him  by  frequently  being  in  his 
company. 

b  there  no  teinp*rate  region  can  be  known. 
Between  their  flrigid  and  onr  torrid  lone  ? 
Could  we  not  wake  from  that  lethaniric  dream, 
But  to  he  restless  in  a  worse  extreme  ? 

DXNHAM. 

Bat  how  shall  I  express  my  anguish  for  ray 
little  boy,  who  became  acquainted  toith  sorrow 
M  soon  as  he  was  capable  of  reflection. 

MSLMOTH'S  LSTTBltS  OP  CiCBBO. 

KNOWLEDGE,  SCIENCE,  LEARNINO, 
ERUDITION. 

KNOWLEDOE  signifies  the  thing 
k.joym.  SCIENCE,  in  Latin  teientia^ 
from  acio,  to  know,  has  the  same  origi- 
nal meaning.  LEARNING,  from  fearw, 
signifies  the  thing  learned.  ERUDI- 
TION, in  Latin  eruditio,  comes  from  ent- 
dio,  to  bring  out  of  a  state  of  rudeness 
or  ignorance,  that  is,  the  bringing  into  a 
state  of  perfection. 

KnowUdge  is  a  general  term  which 
simply  implies  the  thing  known :  science^ 
learning^  and  erudition  are  modes  of 
knowledge  qualified  by  some  collateral 
idea:  science  is  a  systematic  species  of 
knowledge  which  consists  of  rule  and  or- 
der; learning  is  that  species  of  knowl- 
edge which  one  derives  from  schools,  or 
through  the  medium  of  personal  instruc- 
tion ;  erudition  is  scholastic  knowledge 
obtained  by  profound  research:  knowl- 
edge admits  of  every  possible  degree,  and 
is  expressly  opposed  to  ignorance ;  sci- 
ence, learning^  and  erudition  are  positive- 
ly high  degrees  of  knowledge. 

The  attainment  of  knowledge  is  of  It- 
3«lf  a  oleasurA  independent  of  the  many 


3xtrinBio  advantages  which  it  brings  t« 
every  individual,  according  to  the  station 
of  life  in  which  he  is  placed ;  the  pur. 
suits  of  science  have  a  peculiar  interest 
for  men  of  a  peculiar  turn.  Learning  is 
less  dependent  on  the  genius  than  on  the 
will  of  the  individual ;  men  of  moderate 
talents  have  overcome  the  deficiencies  of 
nature,  by  labor  and  persevcranoe,  and 
have  acquired  such  stores  of  learfvmg  as 
have  raised  them  to  a  respectable  station 
in  the  republic  of  letters.  Profound  eru- 
dition is  obtained  but  by  few ;  a  reten. 
tive  memory,  a  patient  industry,  and 
deep  penetration,  are  requisites  for  one 
who  aspires  to  the  title  of  an  erudite 
man.  Knowledge^  in  the  unqualified  and 
universal  sense,  is  not  always  a  good ; 
we  may  have  a  knowledge  of  evil  as  well 
as  good :  science  is  good  as  far  as  it  is 
founded  upon  experience ;  learning  is 
more  generally  and  practically  useful  to 
the  morals  of  men  than  science:  erudition 
is  always  good,  as  it  is  a  profound  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  worth  knowing. 

Can  knowledffs  have  no  bound,  bat  most  ad- 

yance 
So  far,  to  make  ns  wish  for  ignorance  ? 

Dbrhail 
0  sacred  poesy,  ttion  spirit  of  Roman  arts. 
The  soal  of  eoience,  and  the  queen  of  souls. 

B.  JOMSOH. 

As  leaminff  advanced,  new  words  were  adopt* 
ed  into  our  language,  but  I  think  with  little  im- 
provement of  the  art  of  translation.      Johkbom. 

Two  of  the  French  clergy  with  whom  I  ] 
my  evenhigs  were  men  of  deep  erudition. 

BUK 


L. 

TO  LABOR,  TAKB  PAINS  OR  TROUBUB, 
USE  ENDEAVOR. 

LABOR,  in  Latin  labor,  comes,  in  all 
probability,  from  labo,  to  falter  or  faint, 
because  labor  causes  f aintness.  To  TAKE 
PAINS  is  to  expose  one*s  self  to  peons; 
and  to  TAKE  the  TROUBLE  is  to  im- 
pose trouble  on  one's  self.  ENDEAVOR 
[v.  To  endeavor). 

The  first  three  terms  suppose  the  ne* 
cessity  for  a  painful  exertion ;  but  to  ta- 
bor expresses  more  than  to  take  pains, 
and  this  more  than  to  troubU.'  to  um 
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>  excludes  every  idea  of  pain  or 
inoonvenienoe:  great  difficulties  must  be 
conquered;  great  perfection  or  correct- 
ness requires  pairu ;  a  concern  to  please 
will  give  trcMe;  but  we  tue  endeawn 
wherever  any  object  is  to  be  obtained  or 
any  duty  to  be  performed.  To  labor  is 
either  a  corporeal  or  a  mental  action ;  to 
lake  paitu  is  principally  an  effort  of  the 
mind  or  the  attention :  to  teJx  trouble  is 
an  effort  either  of  the  body  or  mind :  a 
faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel  labor9  to 
instil  Christian  principles  into  tlie  minds 
of  his  audience,  and  to  heal  all  the 
breaches  which  the  angry  passions  make 
between  them :  when  a  child  is  properly 
sensible  of  the  value  of  improvement,  he 
will  take  the  utmost /Mint  to  profit  by 
the  instruction  of  the  master :  he  who  is 
too.indolent  to  take  the  trouble  to  make 
bis  wishes  known  to  those  who  would 
comply  with  them,  cannot  expect  others 
to  trouble  themselves  with  inquiring  into 
his  necessities :  a  good  name  is  of  such 
▼alue  to  every  man  that  he  ought  to  %ue 
his  best  endeavon  to  preserve  it  unblem- 
ished. 

They  (the  Jews)  were  Adn  to  tiUte  paint  to  rid 
thMDMlvw  of  tbeir  happlnets;  and  It  cost  them 
labor  and  Tioleoce  to  become  miserable. 

SOCTH. 

A  good  oonacience  bath  alwayi  enough  to  re- 
ward  ItMlf,  though  the  success  (kit  not  out  ac- 
cording to  the  merit  of  the  endeavor.  Howxll. 

LABYRINTH,  MAZE. 

IimucACT  is  common  to  both  the  ob- 
jects expressed  by  these  terms ;  but  the 
term  LABYRINTH  has  it  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  HAZE:  the  labif- 
rinth,  from  the  Greek  XafivptvBog,  was  a 
work  of  antiquity  which  surpassed  the 
nuue  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  an- 
cients surpassed  the  modems  in  all  other 
works  of  art;  it  was  constructed  on  so 
prodigious  a  scale,  and  with  so  many 
windings,  that  when  a  person  was  once 
entered,  he  could  not  find  his  way  out 
without  the  assistance  of  a  clue  or  thread. 
Maee^  probably  from  the  Saxon  maee,  a 
gulf,  is  a  modem  term  for  a  similar 
stmcture  on  a  smaller  scale,  which  is 
frequently  made  by  way  of  omament  in 
large  gardens.  From  the  proper  mean- 
ing of  the  two  words  we  may  easily  see 
the  ground  of  their  metaphorical  appli- , 


cation:  political  and  polemical  cHscafr 
sions  are  compared  to  a  labyrinth;  be> 
cause  the  mind  that  is  once  entangled  in 
them  is  unable  to  extricate  itself  by  any 
efforts  of  its  own:  on  the  other  hand, 
that  perplexity  and  confusion  into  which 
the  mind  is  thrown  by  unexpected  or  in- 
explicable events,  is  termed  a  nuue ;  be- 
cause, for  the  time,  it  is  bereft  of  its 
power  to  pursue  its  ordinary  functions  of 
recollection  and  combination. 

From  the  slow  mistress  of  the  school,  Ezpertenoa^ 
And  her  assistant,  pausing,  pale  Distmst, 
Purchase  a  dear-bought  clue  to  lead  his  youth 
Through  serpentine  obliquities  of  human  life. 
And  the  dark  labyrinth  of  human  hearts. 

Touvo. 
To  measur'd  notes  while  they  advanoe. 
He  In  wild  maee  shall  lead  the  danee. 

dnOBBLAllD. 

LAND,  COUNTRY. 

LAND,  in  German  land^  etc.,  connected 
with  lean  and  line^  signifies  an  open,  even 
space,  and  refers  strictly  to  the  earth. 
COUNTRY,  in  French  eontrU,  from  con 
and  terray  signifies  Umde  adjoining  so  as 
to  form  one  portion.  The  term  land, 
therefore,  in  its  proper  sense,  excludes 
the  idea  of  habitation ;  the  term  eovniry 
excludes  that  of  the  earth,  or  the  parts 
of  which  it  is  composed :  hence  we  speak 
of  the  landy  as  rich  or  poor,  according  to 
what  it  yields :  of  a  coim/ry,  as  rich  or 
poor,  according  to  what  its  inhabitants 
possess :  so,  in  like  manner,  we  say,  the 
land  is  ploughed  or  prepared  for  receiv- 
ing the  grain ;  or  a  noan's  land,  for  the 
ground  which  he  possesses  or  occupies : 
but  the  country  is  cultivated ;  the  <x>ui»* 
try  is  under  a  good  government;  or  a 
man's  eouniry  is  dear  to  him. 

Rons'd  by  the  prince  of  air,  the  whirlwinds  sweep 
The  surge,  and  plunge  his  &ther  in  the  deep. 
Then  full  against  the  Cornish  lande  they  roar. 
And  two  rich  shipwrecks  bless  the  lucky  shore. 

POPI. 

We  lore  our  oowntry  as  the  seat  of  religion, 
liberty,  and  laws.  Blaik. 

In  an  extended  application,  however, 
these  words  may  be  put  for  one  another : 
the  word  land  may  sometimes  be  put  for 
any  portion  of  land  that  is  under  a  gov- 
ernment, as  the  land  of  liberty;  and 
country  may  be  put  for  any  spot  of  earth 
or  line  of  country^  together  with  tbiU 
which  is  uoon  it ;  as  a  rich  eoimlrv. 
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You  are  still  In  the  land  of  the  Urlng,  and 
tiave  all  the  meana  that  can  be  desired,  whereby 
to  prevent  jowc  filling  into  oondemnacion. 

Bbvkexoob. 

The  rich  ooutUry  from  thence  to  Portici,  cot- 
ered  with  noble  houses  and  gardens,  appearing 
only  a  continoatlon  of  the  city.  BBTDora. 

LANOUAOB)  TOXGUB,  SPEECH,  IDIOM, 
DIALECT. 

LANGUAGE,  from  the  Latin  Unffua,  a 
fONGUE,  signifies,  like  the  word  Umgue^ 
that  which  is  spoken  by  the  tongue. 
SP££CH  is  the  act  of  speaking,  or  the 
word  spoken.  IDIOM,  in  Latin  idiotna^ 
Greek  tctw/ia,  from  t^to^f  propriiu^  prop- 
er, or  peculiar,  signifies  a  peculiar  mode 
of  speaking.  DIALECT,  in  Latin  dialec- 
lica^  Greek  ^laXccruci;,  from  BiaXiyofuu, 
to  speak  in  a  distinct  manner,  signifies  a 
distinct  mode  of  speech. 

All  these  terms  mark  the  manner  of 
expressing  our  thoughts,  but  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  Language  is  the 
most  general  term  in  its  meaning  and 
application ;  it  conveys  the  general  idea 
without  any  modification,  and  is  applied 
to  other  modes  of  expression,  besides 
that  of  words,  and  to  other  objects  be- 
sides persons ;  the  langitage  of  the  eyes 
frequently  supplies  the  place  of  that  of 
the  tongue;  the  deaf  and  dumb  use  the 
language  of  signs ;  birds  and  beasts  are 
supposed  to  have  their  peculiar  langitage: 
tongue^  speech^  and  the  other  terms,  are 
applicable  only  to  human  beings.  Lan- 
guage is  either  written  or  spoken ;  but  a 
tongue  is  conceived  of  mostly  as  some- 
thing to  be  spoken :  whence  we  speak  of 
cne's  mother  tongue. 

Kor  do  they  trust  their  tongue  alone, 
But  speak  a  laitffiMge  of  their  own.  Swirr. 
What  if  we  could  discourse  with  people  of  all 
the  nations  upon  the  earth  in  their  own  mother 
ionffue  f  Unless  wo  know  Jesus  Christ,  also, 
we  should  be  lost  forever.  Bevkbidok. 

Speech  is  an  abstract  term,  implying 
either  the  power  of  uttering  articulate 
lounds ;  as  when  we  speak  of  the  gift  of 
^peeck,  which  is  denied  to  those  who  are 
dumb:  or  the  words  themselves  which 
are  spoken;  as  when  we  speak  of  the 
parts  of  speech:  or  the  particular  mode 
of  expressing  one*s  self ;  as  that  a  man 
IS  known  by  his  speech.  Idiom  and  dia- 
lect are  not  properly  a  lanauage^  but  the 
properties  of  hiigu/ige  *  unom  is  the  pe- 


culiar construction  and  turn  of  a  &r> 
guage^  which  distinguishes  it  altogether 
from  others ;  it  is  that  which  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  language^  and  can- 
not be  separated  from  it 

When  apMcA  is  employed  only  as  the  vehide 
of  fklsehood,  eveiy  man  most  dbonite  hinuatf 
firom  others.  Jobkmmi. 

The  Innguage  of  this  great  poet  is  sometinaes 
obscured  "bj  old  words,  transpositions,  and  for. 
eign  idiotna,  Abduok. 

A  dialect  is  that  which  is  engrafted  oo 
a  language  by  the  inhabiunts  of  particu- 
lar parts  of  a  country,  and  admitted  by 
its  writers  and  leanied  men  to  form  an 
incidental  part  of  the  language;  as  tb» 
dialects  which  originated  with  the  lonlans, 
the  Athenians,  the  i£olians,  and  were 
afterward  amalgamated  into  the  Greek 
tongue.  Whence  the  word  dialect -msLj 
be  extended  in  its  application  to  denote 
any  peculiar  manner  of  speech  adopted 
by  any  community. 

Every  art  has  its  dialed^  uucaath  and  an- 
grateful  to  all  whom  custom  has  not  reconciled 
to  its  sound.  JoHNaoN. 

LARGE,  WIDE,  BROAD. 

LARGE  (v.  Great)  is  applied  in  a  gen- 
eral way  to  express  every  dimension ;  it 
implies  not  only  abundance  in  solid  mat- 
ter, but  also  freedom  in  the  space,  or  ex- 
tent of  a  plane  superficies.  WIDE,  in 
German  weit^  is  most  probably  connected 
with  the  French  vide  and  the  Latin  viduus^ 
empty,  signifying  properly  an  empty  or 
open  space  unencumbered  by  any  ob- 
structions. BROAD,  in  German  6re»(, 
probably  comes  from  the  noun  bret,  a 
board ;  because  it  is  the  ^peculiar  prop- 
erty of  a  board,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the 
width  of  what  is  particularly  long.  Many 
things  are  large^  but  not  vfide;  as  a  large 
town,  a  large  circle,  a  large  ball,  a  latys 
nut:  other  things  are  both  Icage  and 
toide ;  as  a  large  field,  or  a  wide  field :  a 
large  house,  or  a  wide  house :  but  the 
field  is  said  to  be  large  from  the  quantity 
of  ground  it  contains;  it  is  said  to  be 
wide  both  from  its  figure  and  the  extent 
of  its  space  in  the  cross  directions;  in 
like  manner,  a  house  is  large  from  its  ex- 
tent in  all  directions;  it  is  said  lo  be 
wide  from  the  extent  which  it  runs  in 
front:  some  things  are  said  to  he  wuk 
which  are  not  denominated  large;  that 
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is,  either  such  thingn  as  have  less  bulk 
and  quantity  than  extent  of  plane  sur- 
face ;  as  eW'Wide  cloth,  a  wide  opening,  a 
wide  entrance,  and  the  like ;  or  such  as 
have  an  extent  of  space  only  one  way; 
as  a  wide  road,  a  wide  path,  a  wide  pas- 
sage, and  the  like.  What  is  broad  is  in 
sense,  and  mostly  in  application,  wide, 
'^ut  not  vire  verm:  a  ribbon  is  broad;  a 
l.Kige  is  broad;  a  ditch  is  broad;  a  plank 
is  broad;  the  brim  of  a  hat  is  broad;  or 
the  border  of  anything  is  broad:  on  the 
other  hand,  a  mouth  is  wide,  but  not 
broad;  apertures  in  general  are  wide,  but 
not  broad.  Laiye  is  opposed  to  small ; 
wide  to  close ;  broad  to  narrow.  In  the 
moral  application,  we  speak  of  largenen 
in  regard  to  liberality;  wide  and  broad 
only  in  the  figurative  sense  of  space  or 
size:  as  a  wide  difference;  or  a  broad 
line  of  distinction. 

Shal]  grief  contract  the  largentM  of  that  heart. 
In  which  nor  fear  nor  anger  has  a  part  ? 

Waubr. 
Wide  was  the  wound 
Bat  suddenly  with  flesh  flird  up  and  heal'd. 

Milton. 

The   wider  a  man's   comforts  extend,  the 

broader  is  the  mark  which  he  spreads  to  the 

arrows  of  misfortane.  Blaih. 

lAROELT,  COPIOUSLY,  FULLY. 

LARGELY  {v.  Great)  is  here  taken  in 
the  moral  sense,  and,  if  the  derivation 
given  of  it  be  true,  in  the  most  proper 
sense.  COPIOUSLY  comes  from  the 
Latin  copia,  plenty,  signifying  in  a  plen- 
tiful degree.  FULLY  signifies  in  a  full 
degree;  to  the  full  extent,  as  far  as  it 
can  reach. 

Quantity  is  the  idea  expressed  in  com- 
mon by  aU  these  terms ;  but  largely  has 
always  a  reference  to  the  freedom  of  the 
will  in  the  agefnt;  copwudy  qualifies  ac- 
tions that  are  done  by  inanimate  objects ; 
fuHy  qualifies  the  actions  of  a  rational 

Xt,  but  it  denotes  a  degree  or  extent 
h  cannot  be  surpassed.  A  person 
deals  hxrgdy  in  things,  or  he  drinks  large 
draughtB;  rivers  are  eopioudy  supplied 
in  rainy  seasons ;  a  person  is  fidly  sat- 
isfied, or  fully  prepared.  A  bountiful 
Providence  has  distributed  his  gifts  large- 
ly among  his  creatures :  blood  flows  co- 
fitnuly  from  a  deep  wound  when  it  is 
nmt  made:  when  a  man  is  not yW/y con- 
vinced of  his  own  insufficiency,  he  is  not 
19 


prepared  to  listen  to  the  counsel  of  oth 
ers. 

There  is  one  rery  fiinlty  method  of  drawing  ap 
the  laws,  that  is,  when  the  case  is  largely  set 
forth  in  the  preamble.  Baoon. 

The   youths   with   wine  the   eopioue  gobleti 

crown'd, 
And  pleas*d  dispense  the  flowing  bowls  around. 

Pors. 

ETery  word  (in  the  Bible)  is  so  weighty  that  it 
ought  to  be  carefully  considered  by  all  that  Ae- 
aire  fully  to  understand  the  sense.    Bkteeidob. 

LAST,  LATEST,  FINAL,  ULTIMATE. 

LAST  and  LATEST,  both  from  late,  in 
German  letze,  is  connected  with  the  Greek 
\ourBoi:  and  Xctn-oi,  to  leave,  signifying 
left  or  remaining.  FINAL,  v.  FtncU. 
ULTIMATE  comes  from  ullimw,  the 
last. 

Last  and  ultimate  respect  the  order  of 
succession :  latest  respects  the  order  of 
time ;  final  respects  the  completion  of  an 
object.  What  is  last  or  ultimate  is  suc- 
ceeded by  nothing  else :  what  is  latest  is 
succeeded  at  no  great  interval  of  time; 
what  wfnal  requires  to  be  succeeded  by 
nothing  else.  The  last  is  opposed  to  the 
first;  the  ultimate  is  distinguished  from 
that  which  immediately  precedes  it ;  the 
latest  is  opposed  to  the  earliest ;  ihe  final 
is  opposed  to  the  introductory  or  begin- 
ning. A  person's  last  words  are  those  by 
which  one  is  guided ;  his  ultimate  object 
is  sometimes  remote  or  concealed  from 
the  view;  a  conscientious  man  remains 
firm  to  his  principles  to  his  latest  breath ; 
the  final  determination  of  difficult  mat- 
ters requires  caution.  Jealous  people 
strive  not  to  be  the  last  in  anything ;  the 
latest  intelligence  which  a  man  gets  of  his 
country  is  acceptable  to  one  who  is  in 
distant  quarters  of  the  globe ;  it  requires 
resolution  to  take  a  final  leave  of  those 
whom  one  holds  near  and  dear. 

The  supreme  Author  of  onr  being  has  so  form* 
ed  the  soul  of  man  that  nothing  but  hhnaelf  can 
be  its  last,  adequate,  and  proper  happiness. 

ADDISON. 

Our  first  parent  transgressed  the  gracious  law 

which  was  given  him  as  the  condition  of  life,  and 

thereby  involved  hunself  and  all  his  children  to 

the  ?a^e«^  generations  in  guilt,  misery,  and  ruin. 

Biddulfh. 

Final  cause!*  lie  more  hare  and  open  to  our 
observation,  as  there  are  often  a  greater  variety 
that  belong  to  the  same  effect.  Addisoh. 

The  vltimnte  end  of  man  is  the  enjoyment  of 
God.  bevond  which  he  cannot  form  a  wish. 

Qmvk 
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LASTLY,  AT  LAST,  AT  LENGTH. 

LASTLY,  like  last  (v.  Lari),  respects 
the  order  of  aucceasion :  AT  LAST  or 
AT  LEN(JTtt  refer  to  what  has  preceded. 
When  a  sermon  is  divided  into  many 
heads,  the  term  laHly  comprehends  the 
la&t  division.  When  an  affair  is  settled 
after  much  difficulty,  it  is  said  to  be  a< 
last  settled ;  and  if  It  be  settled  after  a 
protracted  continuance,  it  is  said  to  \i% 
settled  at  length. 

Jxutly^  opportauittes  do  aometimea  offer  In 
which  a  man  may  wickedly  make  his  fortune 
without  fear  of  temporal  damage.  In  such  cases 
what  restraint  do  they  lie  under  who  have  no  re- 
gard beyond  the  grave  ?  Addisom. 

At  Uut  being  satisfied  they  had  nothing  to  Amt, 
they  brought  out  all  their  com  every  day. 

Addison. 

A  neighboring  king  had  made  war  upon  this 
female  republic  several  years  with  various  suc' 
oess,  and  at  length  overthrew  them  in  a  very 
great  battle.  Adduon. 

LAUDABLE,  PRAISBWORTBTr,  COM- 
MENDABLE. 

LAUDABLE,  from  the  Latin  laudo, 
to  praise,  is  in  sense  literally  PRAISE- 
WORTHY, that  is,  vforthy  of  praise,  or  to 
be  praised  {y.  ToproMe).  COMMEND  A- 
BLE  signifies  entitled  to  commendation, 

Ijaudable  is  used  in  a  general  applica- 
tion ;  praiseworthy  and  commendahU  are 
applied  to  individuals :  things  are  lavda- 
Me  in  themselves ;  they  are  praiseworthi/ 
or  eommmdable  in  this  or  that  person. 
That  which  is  laudable  is  entitled  to  en- 
couragement  and  general  approbation  ; 
an  honest  endeavor  to  be  useful  to  one^s 
family  or  one's  self  is  at  all  times  laud- 
able,  and  will  insure  the  support  of  all 
good  people.  What  is  praiseworthy  ob- 
tains the  respect  of  all  men :  as  all  have 
temptations  to  do  that  which  is  wrong, 
the  performance  of  one's  duty  is  in  all 
cases  praUeworthy ;  but  particularly  so 
in  those  cases  where  it  opposes  one's  in- 
terests and  interferes  with  one's  pleas- 
ures. What  is  commendable  is  not  equal- 
ly important  with  the  former  two ;  it  en- 
titles a  person  only  to  a  temporary  or 
partial  expression  of  good- will  and  ap- 
probation ;  the  performance  of  those  mi- 
nor and  particular  duties  which  belong 
to  children  and  subordinate  persons  is  in 
the  proper  sense  commendable. 


Nothing  is  more  htudabU  than  an  inquiry  <i^ 
ter  truth.  Addibow. 

Ridicule  is  generally  made  use  of  to  laugh  men 
out  of  virtue  and  good-sense,  by  attacking  every- 
thing pntieeworthy  in  human  life.       ADDiaok. 

Edmund  Waller  was  born  to  a  very  fair  estate 
by  the  parsimony  or  frugality  of  a  wise  tSsther 
and  mother,  and  he  thought  it  so  commendabU 
an  advantage  that  he  resolved  to  Improve  it  wirli 
his  utmost  care.  CLAaKHDOs. 

TO  LAUGH  AT,  RIDICULE. 

LAUGH,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Saxon  hlahan^  old  German  lahan^  Greek 
yfXaw,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  lahak^ 
with  no  variation  in  the  meaning.  RID- 
ICULE, from  the  Latin  ridn,  has  the 
same  original  meaning. 

Both  these  verbs  are  used  here  in  the 
improper  sense  for  hmghter^  blended  with 
more  or  less  of  contempt :  bat  the  former 
displays  itself  by  the  natural  expression 
of  laughter:  the  Utter  shows  itself  bj 
a  verlNil  expression :  the  former  is  pro- 
duced by  a  feeling  of  mirth,  on  observing 
the  real  or  supposed  weakness  of  anoth- 
er; tiie  latter  is  produced  by  a  strong 
sense  of  the  absurd  or  irrational  in  an- 
other :  the  former  is  more  immediately 
directed  to  the  person  who  has  excited 
the  feeling;  the  latter  is  more  common- 
ly produced  by  things  than  by  persons. 
We  Untgh  at  a  person  to  his  face;  but 
we  rvUcfde  his  notions  by  writing  or  in 
the  course  of  conversation :  we  laugh  at 
the  individual ;  we  ridieute  that  which  is 
maintained  by  him. 

Hen  laugh  at  one  another's  cost  Swift. 

It  is  easy  for  a  man  who  sits  idle  at  home,  and 
has  nobody  to  please  but  himself,  to  ridiew*  or 
censure  the  common  practices  of  mankind. 

Jaimfs. 

LAUGHABLE,  LUDICROUS,  RIDICULOUS, 
COMICAL,  OR  COMIC,  DROLL. 

LAUGHABLE  signifies  exciting,  or  fit 
to  excite  laughter.  LUDICROUS,  in  Lat- 
in ludicer  or  ludicrtta^  from  ludiu^  a  game, 
signifies  belonging  to  a  game  or  sport 
RIDICULOUS,  exciting,  or  fit  to  exdte 
ridieule. 

Either  the  direct  action  of  laughter  or 
a  oorresp<3nding  senthnent  is  included  in 
the  signification  of  all  these  terms :  they 
differ  principally  in  the  cause  which  pro- 
duces the  feeling ;  the  laughable  oonsists 
of  objects  in  general,  whether  personal 
or  otherwise;  the  kuUcroui  and  ri£c» 
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hut  have  referenoe  more  or  less  to  that 
which  is  personal.  What  is  laughable 
may  excite  simple  merriment  indepen- 
dently of  all  personal  reference^  unless 
we  admit  what  Mr.  Hobbes,  and  after  him 
Addison,  have  maintained  of  all  laughter^ 
that  it  springs  from  pride.  But  without 
entering  into  this  nice  question,  I  am  in- 
eiined  to  distinguish  between  the  laugh- 
able which  arises  from  the  reflection  of 
what  is  to  our  own  advantage  or  pleas- 
ure, and  that  which  arises  from  reflect- 
ing on  what  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  an- 
other. The  tricks  of  a  monkey,  or  the 
humorous  stories  of  wit,  are  laughable 
from  the  nature  of  the  things  themselves, 
without  any  apparent  allusion,  however 
remote,  to  any  individual  but  the  one 
whose  senses  or  mind  is  gratified.  The 
ludicrous  and  ridiculous  ure,  however, 
species  of  the  laughable  which  arise  al- 
together from  reflecting  on  that  which  is 
to  the  disadvantage  of  another ;  but  the 
Ivdicrcm  has  in  it  less  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  another  than  the  ridiculous.  It 
is  possible,  therefore,  for  a  person  to  be 
in  a  ludicrous  situation  without  any  kind 
of  moral  demerit,  or  the  slightest  depre- 
ciation of  his  moral  character ;  since  that 
which  renders  his  situation  ludicrous  is 
altogether  independent  of  himself ;  or  it 
becomes  ludicrous  only  in  the  eyes  of 
incompetent  judges.  "  Let  an  ambassa- 
dor," says  Mr.  Pope,  "speak  the  best 
sense  in  the  world,  and  deport  himself  in 
the  most  graceful  manner  before  a  prince, 
yet  if  the  tail  of  his  shirt  happen,  as  I 
have  known  it  happen  to  a  very  wise 
man,  to  hang  out  behind,  more  people 
will  laugh  at  that  than  attend  to  the  oth- 
er."  This  is  the  ludicrous.  The  same 
can  seldom  be  said  of  the  ridiculous; 
for  as  this  springs  from  positive  moral 
causes,  it  reflects  on  the  person  to  whom 
it  attaches  in  a  less  questionable  shape, 
and  produces  positive  disgrace.  Per- 
sons very  rarely  appear  ridiculous  with- 
out being  really*  so ;  and  he  who  is  really 
ridiculous  justly  excites  contempt. 

They'll  not  show  their  teeth  tn  way  of  smile, 
Though  Nefltor  swear  the  jest  be  laugkabU. 

Shakspkarz. 

The  action  of  the  theatre,  thongh  modem  ntates 
esteem  It  bat  ludiciron*  rniless  it  be  satirical  and 
biting,  was  careftilly  watched  by  tlie  ancients  that 
it  might  improve  mankind  in  virtue.        Bacon. 

Inftlim  paupsrtas  has  nothing  in  it  more  in 


tolerable  than  this,  that  it  renders  men  ridicu- 
lous. SODTB. 

DROLL  and  COMICAL  are  in  the 
proper  sense  applied  to  things  which 
cause  laughiery  as  when  we  speak  of  a 
droll  story,  or  a  comical  incident,  or  a 
COMIC  song.  They  may  be  applied  to 
the  person ;  but  not  so  as  to  reflect  dis- 
advantageously  on  the  individual,  as  in 
the  former  terms. 

• 
A  eomie  snhject  loves  a  humble  verse, 
Thyestes  scorns  a  low  and  oomie  style. 

RoicoiaioH. 

In  the  Augustine  age  Itself,  notwithstanding 
the  censure  of  Horace,  they  prefsrred  the  low 
buffoonery  and  drollery  of  Phintus  to  the  delica- 
cy of  Terence.  Waitom. 

LAWFUL,  LEGAL,  LECKTIMATB,  LICIT. 

LAWFUL,  from  law,  LEGAL  or  LE- 
GITIMATE, from  the  Latin  lex,  all  signi- 
fy, in  the  proper  sense,  belonging  to  uiw. 
They  differ,  therefore,  according  to  the 
sense  of  the  word  law;  lawful  respects 
the  Uao  in  general,  defined  or  undefined ; 
legal  respects  only  the  law  of  the  land 
which  is  defined ;  and  legitimate  respects 
the  Uws  or  rules  of  science  as  well  as 
civil  matters  in  general.  LICIT,  from 
the  Latin  licet,  to  be  allowed,  is  used  only 
to  characterize  the  moral  quality  of  ac- 
tions; the  lawful  properly  implies  con- 
formable to  or  enjoined  by  law;  the  le- 
gal what  is  in  the  form  or  after  the  man- 
ner of  laWy  or  binding  by  law :  it  is  not 
lawful  to  coin  money  with  the  king^s 
stamp ;  a  marriage  was  formerly  not  le- 
gal in  England  which  was  not  solemnized 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Established 
Church:  men's  passions  impel  them  to 
do  many  things  which  are  unlawftd  or 
illicii;  their  ignorance  leads  them  into 
many  things  which  are  illegal  or  Ulegiii- 
mate.  As  a  good  citizen  and  a  true  Chris- 
tian, every  man  will  be  anxious  to  avoid 
everything  which  is  unlawful:  it  is  the 
business  of  the  lawyer  to  define  what  is 
Ugal  or  Ulegal :  it  is  the  business  of  the 
critic  to  define  what  is  legitimate  verse  in 
poetry ;  it  is  the  business  of  the  linguist 
to  define  the  legitimate  \i»c  of  words:  it 
is  the  business  of  the  moralist  to  point 
out  what  is  illicii. 

According  to  tl^ls  spiritual  doctor  of  politics,  if 
his  mi^Cii^y  ^<^^  "°^  ^^^  ^"^  crown  to  the  choice 
of  his  people,  he  is  no  laicful  Icing.         Buuu. 
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Swift's  menUl  {lOwers  declined  till  (1741)  it  was 
found  necessary  that  Ugal  guardiant  should  be 
appuinled  to  liis  ))er90ii  and  fortune.     Johmmn. 

L'lion  the  whole,  1  have  sent  this  my  offspring 
Into  the  world  in  as  decent  a  dress  as  1  was  able ; 
a  Ugitimute  one  I  am  sure  it  is-  Moore. 

'llie  King  of  l*russia  charged  some  of  the  offi- 
cers, his  prisoners,  witli  maintaining  an  iUieit 
correspondence.  Snollctt. 

TO  LAY  OR  TAKE  HOLD  OF,  CATCH, 
6KIZB,  SNATCH,  GKA^P,  GRIPE. 

To  LAY  or  TAKE  HOLD  OF  is  here 
the  generic  expression ;  it  denotes  simply 
getting  into  one's  possession,  which  is  the 
common  idea  in  the  signification  of  all 
these  teims,  which  differ  in  regard  to  the 
motion  in  which  the  action  is  perfonned. 
To  CATCH  is  to  lay  hM  of  with  an  effort 
To  SEIZE  is  to  lay  hold  of  with  violence. 
To  SNATCH  is  to  lay  Ivold  of  hy  a  sudden 
effort.  One  is  said  to  lay  fiold  of  that  on 
which  one  plac  s  his  hand ;  he  takes  ftold 
o/that  which  he  secures  in  his  hand.  We 
lay  hold  of  anything  when  wc  sec  it  fall- 
ing ;  we  take  hold  of  anything  when  we 
wi^h  to  lift  it  up ;  we  catch  what  attempts 
to  escape ;  wc  ^ize  it  when  it  makes  re- 
sistance; wc  snatch  that  which  we  are 
particularly  afraid  of  not  getting  other- 
wise. A  person  who  is  fainting  laifs  hold 
o/'the  fii*8t  thing  which  comes  in  his  way  ; 
a  sick  person  or  one  that  wants  support 
tak<s  Jwld  of  another's  arm  in  walking  ; 
various  artifices  are  employed  to  catch  an- 
imals ;  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  nvke 
their  prey  the  moment  they  come  within 
their  reach;  it  is  the  rude  sport  of  a 
school-boy  to  snatcJi  out  of  the  hand  of 
another  that  which  he  is  not  willing  to 
let  go. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  com  slips  out  of 
their  pavrs,  when  they  (the  ants)  arc  climbing  up ; 
tliey  Uike  hoM  o/It  again  when  they  can  And  it, 
otherwise  they  look  for  another.  Addison. 

One  great  genius  often  catcfies  the  flame  from 
another.  Addison. 

Vurious  he  said,  and  tow'rd  the  Grecian  crew, 
[Seig'd  by  the  crest)  th*  unhappy  warrior  drew. 

Pope. 
The  hungry  harpies  fly. 
They  match  the  meat,  defiling  all  they  find. 

DaTDEN. 

To  lay  hold  of  is  to  get  in  the  posses- 
sion. To  GRASP  and  to  GRIPE  signi- 
fy to  have  or  keep  in  the  possession ;  an 
eagerness  to  keep  or  not  to  let  go  is  ex- 
pressed by  that  of  graxping ;  a  fearful 


anxiety  of  losing  and  an  earnest  desire  of 
keepine  is  expressed  by  the  act  of  arip- 
ing.  When  a  famished  man  lays  hM  of 
foNod  he  grasps  it,  from  a  convulsive  kind 
of  fear  lest  it  should  leave  him :  when  a 
miser  lays  hold  of  money,  he  gripes  it  from 
the  love  he  bears  to  it,  and  the  fear  he 
has  that  it  will  be  taken  from  him. 

Like  a  mter  midst  his  store. 

Who  ffrasps  and  grasps  till  he  can  hold  no 

more.  DaTDSK. 

They  ffrips  their  oaks ;  and  every  panttng  breast 

Is  raU'd  by  turns  with  hope,  by  tarns  with  fear 


depress'd. 


Dbtdbx. 


TO  LEAD,  COMDUCT,  GUIDB. 

LEAD,  in  Saxon  leden^  Low  German 
leideti,  is  connected  with  the  old  Gennan 
W/,  a  way,  signifying  to  put  in  the  way, 
or  help  in  one's  way.  CONDUCT,  Lat- 
in conditctusy  participle  of  conduco  or  cmi 
or  cum  with,  and  duco^  to  leady  signifies 
to  bring  witli  one.  GUIDE,  in  French 
guider^  Saxon  witan  or  vnsan^  German, 
etc.,  weiseri^  to  show,  signifies  to  show  the 
way. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  denote 
the  influence  which  a  person  has  over  the 
movements  or  actions  of  some  person.  To 
lead  is  an  unqualified  action :  one  leads  by 
helping  a  person  onward  in  any  manner, 
as  to  lead  a  child  by  the  hand,  or  to  lead 
a  person  through  a  wood  by  going  before 
him.  To  co^iduct  and  guide  are  different 
modes  of  leading,  the  former  by  virtue  of 
one's  oflice  or  authority,  the  latter  by  one*s 
knowledge  or  power;  as  to  conduct  an 
army,  or  to  cotiduct  a  person  into  the 
pi*esence  of  another ;  to  giiide  a  traveller 
in  an  unknown  country.  These  words 
may  therefore  be  appUed  to  the  same  ob- 
jects :  a  general  leads  an  army,  inasmuch 
as  he  goes  before  it  into  the  field ;  he  cou- 
duds  an  army,  inasmuch  as  he  directs  its 
operations ;  the  stable-boy  leads  the  horses 
to  water ;  the  coachman  guides  the  horses 
in  a  carriage. 

The  shepherd's  going  before  the  sheep,  and 
leading  them  to  pure  waters  and  verdant  past- 
urea,  is  a  very  striking  and  beautiful  representa- 
tion of  God's  preventing  grace  and  continual  help. 
SHBraxBD. 

We  waited  some  time  in  expectation  of  the  next 
worthy  who  came  in  with  a  great  retinae  of  his- 
torians whose  names  I  could  not  learn,  moat  of 
them  being  natives  of  Oarthage.  The  person  thos 
conduetedt  who  was  Hannibal,  seemed  much  dis- 
turbed. ADDaOM. 
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/BiBOuide,  u  &ithftil  from  that  day 
Afl  Heapema,  that  Uads  the  sau  his  way. 

Faiufax. 

C&nduct  and  guide  may  also  be  applied 
in  this  seBse  to  inanimate  objects ;  as  the 
pilot  condmti  the  vessel  into  the  port,  the 
steersman  (ptides  a  vessel  by  the  help  of 
the  rudder. 

When  smooth  old  ocean  and  each  storm's  asleep, 
Tten  ignorance  may  plough  the  watery  deep, 
But  when  the  demon  of  the  tempest  rave, 
Skill  must  conduct  the  vessel  through  the  wave. 
Grainoee. 

No  mare— but  hasten  to  thy  tasks  hI  home, 
There  guide  the  spindle  and  direct  tlie  loom. 

Pope. 

In  the  moral  application  of  these  terms, 
persons  may  lead  or  guide  other  persons, 
but  they  c(mduei  things ;  as  to  lead  a  per- 
son into  a  course  of  life ;  to  guide  him  in 
a  course  of  reading  or  study ;  to  conduct 
a  lawsuit,  or  any  particular  business.  To 
lead  oeing  a  matter  of  purely  personal  in- 
fluence, may  be  either  for  the  benefit  or 
injury  of  the  person  led. 

Can  knowledge  have  no  bound,  but  rou.it  advance 
So  far  to  make  us  wish  for  ignorance  ? 
And  rather  in  the  dark  to  grope  our  way 
Than  Udhytt,  folse  guide  to  err  by  day. 

Denham. 

To  eotuiuct^  supposing  judgment  and 
.  management,  and  to  guide,  supposing  su- 
perior intelligence,  are  always  taken  in 
the  good  sense,  unless  otherwise  qualified. 

He  so  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
that  he  made  the  reign  of  a  very  weak  prince 
most  happy  to  the  English.      Loan  Ltttleton. 

Imoinda.  Oh !  this  separation 

Has  made  you  dearer,  if  it  can  bo  so, 
Tlian  yon  were  ever  to  me ;  you  appear 
Like  a  kind  star  to  ray  benighted  step 
To  guide  me  on  my  way  to  happiness. 

SouTHEXir. 

Things  as  well  as  persons  may  lead, 
eondudy  and  guifie^  with  a  similar  distinc- 
tion. Whatever  serves  as  a  motive  of 
action,  or  as  a  course  and  passage  to  a 
place  or  an  object,  leads. 

Our  schemes  of  thought  in  infiincy  are  lost  in 
those  of  youth ;  these  too  take  a  different  turn 
in  manhood,  till  old  age  often  leads  us  back  into 
our  fSormer  infltncy.  Spectator. 

Whatever  influences  our  conduct  right- 
ly, ewidtida. 

She  imbibed  in  childhood  those  principles  which 
In  middle  life  preserved  her  untainted  from  the 
profligacy  of  one  husband  and  the  fanaticism  of 
VDOtber ;  and  after  her  deliverance  from  both, 


conditcted  her  to  the  close  of  a  long  life  In  th* 
uniform  exercise  of  every  virtue  which  became 
her  sex,  her  rank,  her  Christian  profession. 

WHTTAKEa. 

Whatever  serves  as  a  rule  or  guide, 
guides. 

The  brutes  are  guided  by  instinct,  and  know 
Steele. 


As  persons  may  sometimes  be  false 
guides,  so  things  may  furnish  a  false  rule. 

He  now  entirely  disposed  of  all  the  graces  of 
the  king,  in  conferring  all  the  favors  and  all  the 
offices  of  three  kingdoms  without  a  rival :  in  the 
dispensing  whereof  he  was  guided  more  by  tha 
rules  of  appetite  than  of  Judgment. 

Clarendon. 

LEAN,  MEAGRE. 

LEAN  is  in  all  probability  connected 
with  line,  lank,  and  long,  signifying  that 
which  is  simply  long  without  any  other 
dimension.  M£AGRE,  in  Latin  macer, 
Greek  fuKpoc,  small. 

Lean  denotes  want  of  fat ;  meagre  want 
of  flesh  :  what  is  lean  is  not  always  meo- 
gre;  but  nothing  can  be  meagre  without 
being  leafi.  Brutes  as  well  as  men  are 
lean,  but  men  only  are  said  to  be  meagre: 
leanness  is  frequently  connected  with  the 
temperament;  meagreness  is  the  conse- 
quence of  starvation  and  disease.  There 
are  some  animals  by  nature  inclined  to  bo 
lean  ;  a  meagre,  pale  visage  is  to  be  seen 
perpetually  in  the  haunts  of  vice  and  pov- 
erty. 

The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon, 
With  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side. 

Shakspearb- 

So  thin,  so  ghastly  meagre,  and  so  wan. 
So  bare  of  flesh,  he  scarce  resembled  man. 

DXTDEN. 

TO  LEAN,  INCUNE,  BEND. 

LEAN,  in  Saxon  Idynian,  Danish,  etc., 
lane,  is  derived  from  the  same  root  as  the 
Latin  dina,  or  the  Greek  jeXcva;,  and  are 
connected  with  the  word  lit,  lay.  IN- 
CLINE is  immediately  derived  from  the 
Latin.     BEND,  v.  To  bend. 

In  the  proper  sense,  lean  and  incline 
are  both  said  of  the  position  of  bodies; 
bend  is  said  of  the  shape  of  bodies :  that 
which  leans  rests  on  one  side,  or  in  a  side- 
ward direction ;  that  which  indines,  leans 
or  turns  only  in  a  slight  degree:  that 
which  bends  forms  a  curvature ;  it  does 
nut  all  han  the  same  wav :  a  house  learn 
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wben  the  foundation  gives  way;  a  tree 
may  grow  so  as  to  ificliite  to  the  right  or 
the  lefty  or  a  road  iiiay  incline  this  or  that 
way ;  a  tree  or  a  road  bend»  when  it  turns 
out  of  the  straight  course.  In  the  im- 
proper sense,  the  judgment  leam^  the  will 
itidina^  the  will  or  conduct  heruk^  in  con- 
sequence of  some  outward  action.  A  per- 
son leant  to  this  or  that  side  of  a  ques- 
tion which  he  favors ;  he  indinei^  or  is  in- 
ditiedy  to  this  or  that  mode  of  conduct ;  he 
bends  to  the  will  of  another.  It  is  the 
duty  of  a  judge  to  lean  to  the  side  of  mer- 
cy as  far  as  is  consistent  with  justice: 
whoever  indinet  too  readily  to  listen  to 
the  tales  of  distress  which  are  continually 
told  to  excite  compassion  will  find  him- 
self in  general  deceived;  an  unbending 
temper  is  the  bane  of  domestic  felicity. 

Like  you  a  oonrtier  born  and  bred, 

Kings  leaned  their  ear  to  what  I  said.         Gat. 

Say  what  you  want ;  the  Latins  vou  shall  find, 
Not  forc'd  to  goodness,  but  by  wUl  inclin'd. 

Drtdbm. 
And  as  on  com  when  western  gusts  descend, 
Before  the  blast  the  lofty  harvest  bend.     Popi. 

TO  LEAVE,  QUIT,  RELINQUISH. 

LEAVE,  in  Saxon  lea/ve,  in  old  Ger- 
man laubey  Latin  Unquo^  Greek  Xectrw, 
signifies  either  to  leave  or  be  wanting, 
because  one  is  wanting  in  the  place 
which  one  leaves.  QUIT,  in  French  qiiit- 
ier^  from  the  Latin  quiettUy  rest,  signifies 
to  rest  or  remain,  to  give  up  the  hold  of. 
RELINQUISH,  v.  To  abandon. 

We  leave  that  to  which  we  may  intend 
to  return ;  we  quit  that  to  which  we  re- 
turn no  more :  we  may  leave  a  place  vol- 
untarily or  otherwise ;  but  we  rdinquish 
it  unwillingly.  We  leave  persons  or  thmgs ; 
we  qtiit  and  relinquish  things  only.  I 
leave  one  person  in  order  to  speak  to  an- 
other ;  I  leave  my  house  for  a  short  time ; 
I  quit  it  not  to  return  to  it 

Leave  and  mtit  may  be  used  in  the  im- 
proper as  well  as  the  proper  sense.  It 
is  the  privilege  of  the  true  Christian  to 
be  able  to  l«ive  all  the  enjoyments  of 
this  life,  not  only  with  composure,  but 
with  satisfaction;  dogs  have  sometimes 
evinced  their  fidelity,  even  to  the  remains 
of  their  masters,  by  not  qiiitUnff  the  spot 
where  they  are  laid ;  prejudices,  particu- 
larly in  matters  of  religion,  acquire  so 
deep  a  root  in  the  mind  that  they  cannot 


be  made  to  rdinquish  their  hold  by  tb« 
most  persuasive  eloquence  and  forcible 
reasoning. 

Whv  leave  we  not  the  Istsi  Trojan  shore, 
And  measure  back  the  seas  we  croet'd  belbre  ? 

Pora. 
The  sacred  wrestler,  till  t  blessing  giv'n, 
Quits  not  his  hold,  but,  halting,  conquers  heav'n. 


To  descend  voluntarily  trom  the  supreme  to  a 
subordinate  station,  and  to  relinquish  the  pos- 
session of  power,  in  order  to  attain  the  enjoyment 
of  liappin«u,  seems  to  be  an  eflbrt  too  great  Ibr 
the  human  mind.  RoBsaTsaii. 


TO  LEAVE,  TAKE  LEAVE,  BID  FARE- 
WELL, OR  ADIEU. 

LEAVE  is  here  general  as  before  (v. 
7b  leave);  it  expresses  simply  the  idea 
of  separating  one^s  self  from  an  object, 
whether  for  a  time  or  otherwise:  to 
TAKE  LEAVE  and  BID  FAREWELL 
imply  a  separation  for  a  perpetuity. 

To  leave  is  an  unqualified  action ;  it  is 
applied  to  objects  of  indifference,  or  oth- 
erwise, but  supposes  in  general  no  exer- 
cise of  one^s  feelings.  We  leave  persons 
as  convenience  requires ;  we  leave  them 
on  the  road,  in  the  field,  in  the  house, 
or  wherever  circumstances  direct;  we 
leave  them  with  or  without  speaking ;  but 
to  take  leave  is  a  parting  ceremony  be- 
tween friends,  on  their  parting  for  a  con- 
siderable time ;  to  bid/arewell,  or  ADIEU, 
is  a  still  more  solemn  ceremony,  when 
the  parting  is  expected  to  be  final.  When 
applied  to  things,  we  leatfe  such  as  we  do 
not  wish  to  meddle  with ;  we  take  leave 
of  those  things  which  were  agreeable  to 
us,  but  which  we  find  it  prudent  to  give 
up;  and  we  bid  farewell  to  those  for 
which  we  still  retain  a  great  attachment 
It  is  better  to  leave  a  question  undecided, 
than  to  attempt  to  decide  it  by  alterca- 
tion or  violence ;  it  is  greater  virtue  in  a 
man  to  t€Jee  leave  of  his  vices,  than  to  let 
them  take  leave  of  him ;  when  a  man  en- 
ga(]^s  in  schemes  of  ambition,  he  roust 
bid  adieu  to  all  the  enjoyments  of  domes- 
tic life. 

Self  alone,  in  nature  rooted  fast, 

Attends  us  first  and  leases  us  last.  Swm. 

Now  I  am  to  take  lea^e  of  my  readers,  I  un 
under  greater  anxiety  than  I  have  known  fyr  the 
work  of  any  day  since  I  undertook  this  province. 

Stsclb. 

Anticipate  the  awfhl  moment  of  your  bidding 
the  world  an  eternal /<iir«ioea.  BLaia. 
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LEAVE  has  here  the  sense  of  free- 
dom granted,  because  what  is  left  to  it- 
self is  left  free.  LIBERTY  is  also  taken 
for  liberty  granted.  PERMISSION  sig- 
nifies  the  act  of  permiUing  {v.  To  allaw), 
or  the  thing  permitted.  LICENSE,  in 
Latin  lieenHd,  from  Ucet^  to  be  lawful,  sig- 
nifies the  state  of  hem^  permitted  by  law 
or  authority. 

Leave  and  liberty  may  sometimes  be 
taken  as  well  as  given ;  pemmsion  and 
license  is  never  to  be  taken,  but  must  al- 
ways be  granted,  and  that  in  an  especial 
manner — the  former  by  express  words, 
the  latter  by  some  acknowledged  and 
mostly  legal  form.  Leave  is  employed 
only  on  familiar  occasions;  liberti/  is 
given  in  more  important  matters:  the 
master  gives  leave  to  his  servant  to  go 
out  for  his  pleasure ;  a  gentleman  gives 
his  friends  the  Uberty  of  shooting  on  his 
grounds:  leave  is  taken  in  indifferent 
matters,  particularly  as  it  respects  leave 
of  absence ;  liberty  is  taken  by  a  greater, 
and  in  general  an  unauthorized,  stretch 
of  one's  powers,  and  is,  therefore,  an 
infringement  on  the  rights  of  another. 
What  is  done  without  the  leave  may  be 
done  without  the  knowledge,  though  not 
contrary  to  the  will  of  another ;  but  lib- 
erties which  are  taken  without  offering 
an  apolc^  are  always  calculated  to  give 
offence.  Leave  respects  only  particular 
and  private  matters ;  liberty  respects  gen- 
entl  or  particular  matters,  public  or  pri- 
vate ;  as  liberty  of  speech,  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  the  like. 

I  mtut  have  leave  to  be  grateful  to  any  one 
who  aervea  me,  let  him  be  ever  so  obnoxious  to 
any  p«Pty.  Pofb. 

I  am  for  the  fhll  liberty  of  diversion  (for  chil- 
dren) as  much  as  you  can  be.  Locke. 

Leave  and  permission  are  both  the  acts 
of  private  individuals  in  special  cases. 
The  permission  is  a  more  formal  and  1cs« 
familiar  act  than  leave  ;  the  permission  is 
often  an  act  of  courtesy  passing  between 
equals  and  friends ;  the  leave  is  properly 
said  of  what  passes  from  superiors  to  in- 
feriors: a  person  obtains  leave  of  ab- 
sence. The  license  is  always  general,  or 
resting  on  some  general  authority  ;  aa  the 
^^•en8ea  g»ven  by  government,  and  poetic 


licenses.  Whenever  applied  to  individu. 
als  it  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a  special 
authority;  as  a  license  given  by  a  land- 
lord to  the  tenant  to  assign  his  leatie. 

And  that  they  know  well 
That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him. 

Shakspeaee. 
The  repeated  permigsione  you  give  me  of 
dealing  freely  with  you,  will,  I  hope,  excuse  what 
I  have  done.  Pope. 

Leaving  the  wits  the  spacious  air, 
With  license  to  build  castles  there. 


Swift. 


LEA  VINOS,  REMAINS. 


LEAVINGS  are  the  consequence  of  a 
voluntary  act :  they  signify  what  is  left : 
REMAINS  are  what  follow  in  the  course 
of  things;  they  are  what  remains;  the 
former  is  therefore  taken  in  the  bad 
sense  to  signify  what  has  been  left  as 
worthless ;  the  latter  is  never  taken  in 
this  bad  sense.  When  many  persons  of 
good  taste  have  the  liberty  of  choosing, 
it  is  fair  to  expect  that  the  leavings  will 
be  worth  little  or  nothing,  after  all  have 
made  their  choice.  By  the  remains  of 
beauty  which  are  discoverable  in  the  face 
of  a  female,  we  may  be  enabled  to  esti- 
mate what  her  personal  gifts  were. 

Scale,  flns,  and  bones,  the  leavinge  of  the  feast 

SOMERVnXE. 

So  midnight  tapers  waste  their  last  remains. 

SOMSRVILUt. 

TO  LET,  LEAVE,  SUFFER. 

The  removal  of  hinderance  or  con- 
straint on  the  actions  of  others,  is  im- 
plied by  all  these  terms ;  but  LET,  like 
the  German  lassen,  to  leave,  connected 
with  the  Latin  laxus^  and  our  word  Ume^ 
is  a  less  formal  action  than  LEAVE  (v. 
To  leave),  and  this  than  SUFFER,  from 
the  Latin  suffero,  to  bear  with,  signifying 
not  to  put  a  stop  to.  lUtK  person  pass 
in  the  road  by  getting  out  of  his  way :  I 
leave  a  person  to  decide  on  a  matter  ac- 
cording to  his  own  discretion,  by  declin- 
ing to  interfere  ;  I  s^*ffer  a  person  to  go 
his  own  way,  over  wfiom  I  am  expected 
to  exercise  a  control.  It  is  in  general 
most  prudent  to  let  things  take  their  own 
course :  in  the  education  of  youth,  the 
greatest  art  lies  in  leaving  them  to  follow 
the  natural  bent  of  their  minds  and  turn 
of  the  disposition,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  sufftrimj  them  to  do  anything  preju- 
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dicial  to  their  character  or  future  inter- 
ests. 

Then  to  invoke 
The  goddess,  and  let  in  the  fatal  horse, 
We  all  consent.  Oenuah. 

This  crime  I  could  not  Uat«  unpiinbhed. 

Denham. 

If  Pope  had  tufftred  his  heart  to  be  alienated 

flrom  her,  he  could  have  found  nothing  that 

might  fill  her  plai'c.  Jounson. 

LEITER,  EPISTLE. 

According  to  the  origin  of  these 
words,  LETTER,  in  Latin  //Verre,  signi- 
fies any  document  composed  of  written 
letters;  and  EPISTLE,  in  Greek  cTriirroXi}, 
from  KTitrrcXXitf,  to  send,  signifies  a  letter 
sent  or  addressed  to  any  one;  conse- 
quently the  former  is  the  generic,  the 
latter  the  specific  term.  Ij^er  is  a  term 
altogether  familiar;  it  may  be  used  for 
whatever  is  written  by  one  friend  to  an- 
other in  domestic  life,  or  for  the  public 
documents  of  this  description,  which  have 
emanated  from  the  pen  of  writers,  as  the 
letters  of  Madame  de  Sc^vigne,  the  letters 
of  Pope  or  of  Swift;  and  even  those 
which  were  written  by  the  ancients,  as 
the  fetters  of  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  Seneca ; 
but  in  strict  propriety  those  are  entitled 
epistles^  as  a  term  most  adapted  to  what- 
ever has  received  the  sanction  of  age.s, 
and  by  the  same  rule,  likewi.sc,  whatever 
is  peculiarly  solemn  in  its  contents  has 
acquired  the  same  epithet,  as  the  epuftles 
of  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  St.  John,  St.  Judo ; 
and  by  an  analogous  rule,  whatever  poe- 
try is  written  in  the  epistolart/  form  is  de- 
nominated an  epistle  rather  than  a  leftei'^ 
whether  of  ancient  or  modern  date,  as 
the  epifstles  of  Horace,  or  the  epistles  of 
Boileau ;  and,  finally,  whatever  is  address- 
ed by  way  of  dedication  is  denominated 
a  dedicatory  epistle.  Ease  and  a  friendly 
familiarity  should  characterize  the  letter: 
iventiment  and  instruction  are  always  con- 
veyed by  an  epiJttle. 

EpistUn  or  (according  to  the  word  in  use)  fa- 
miliar letters  may  be  called  the  larum-bells  of 
love;  I  hope  this  nill  prove  so  to  you, and  have 
the  power  to  awaken  you  oat  of  that  silence 
wherein  you  have  slept  so  long.  Howrll. 

LETTERS,  LITERATURE,  LEARNING. 

LETTERS  and  LITERATURE  signify 
knowledge,  derived  through  the  medium 
of  written  letters  or  books,  that  is,  infor- 


mation: LEARNING  (v.  Knowledge)  ii 
confined  to  that  which  is  communicated, 
that  is,  scholastic  knowledge.  The  term 
men  of  letters,  or  the  republic  of  kUen, 
comprehends  all  who  devote  themselves 
to  the  cultivation  of  their  minds :  litera- 
ry societies  have  for  their  object  the  dif- 
fusion of  general  information:  learned 
societies  propose  to  themselves  the  high- 
er object  of  extending  the  bounds  of  sci- 
ence, and  increasing  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge.  Men  of  letters  have  a  pa^s- 
port  for  admittance  into  the  highest  cir- 
cles; literary  men  can  always  find  re- 
sources for  themselves  in  their  own  soci- 
ety :  learned  men,  or  men  of  learning^  are 
more  the  objects  of  respect  and  admira- 
tion than  of  imitation. 

To  the  greater  part  of  mankind  the  duties  of 
life  are  inconsistent  with  much  study ;  and  the 
hours  which  they  would  spend  upon  letUrs  most 
be  stolen  from  their  occupations  and  families. 

JOBKSON. 

He  tliat  recalls  the  attention  of  mankind  to  any 

part  of  learn in ff  which  time  has  left  behind  it, 

may  be  truly  said  to  advance  the  lUeraturs  of 

his  own  age.  JoHMaoM. 

TO  LIE,  LAY. 

By  a  vulgar  error  these  verbs  have 
been  so  confounded  as  to  deserve  some 
notice.  To  LIE  is  neuter,  and  designates 
a  state :  to  LAY  is  active,  and  denotes 
an  action  on  an  object ;  it  is  properly  to 
cause  to  lie:  a  thing  lies  on  the  table; 
some  one  lays  it  on  the  table;  he  lies 
with  his  fathers ;  they  laid  him  with  his 
fathers.  In  the  same  manner,  when  used 
idiomatically,  we  say,  a  thing  lies  by  us 
until  we  bring  it  into  use;  we  lay  it  by 
for  some  future  purpose :  we  lie  down  in 
order  to  repose  ourselves ;  we  lay  money 
down  by  way  of  deposit:  the  disorder 
lies  in  the  constitution ;  we  lay  a  burden 
upon  our  friends. 

Ants  bite  off  all  the  buds  before  they  lay  it  up, 
and  therefore  the  com  that  has  lain  in  their 
nests  will  produce  nothing.  Adduosi. 

The  Church  admits  none  to  holy  orders  with- 
out laying  upon  them  the  highest  obligations 
imaginable.  BEVEaiDOE. 

LIFELESS,  DEAD,  INANIATATB. 

LIFELESS  and  DEAD  suppose  the  ab- 
sence of  life  where  it  has  once  been ;  IN- 
ANIMATE supposes  its  absence  where  it 
has  never  been ;  a  person  is  said  to  be 
lifeless  or  dead  from  whom  life  has  49- 
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fkarted;  the  material  world  oonBists  of 
objects  which  are  by  natare  inanimate. 
Li/eUtf  is  negative:  it  signifies  simply 
without  life,  or  the  vital  spark :  dead  is 
positive;  it  denotes  an  actual  and  per- 
fect change  in  the  object.  We  may  speak 
of  a  lifden  corpse,  when  speaking  of  a 
body  which  sinks  from  a  state  of  anima- 
ami  into  that  of  inanimaiion  ;  we  speak 
of  dead  bodies  to  designate  such  as  have 
undergone  an  entire  change.  A  person, 
therefore,  in  whom  animaiion  is  suspend- 
ed, is,  for  the  time  being,  lifdete^  in  ap- 
pearance at  least,  although  we  should 
not  say  dead. 

Nor  can  his  l^felsss  nostril  please 

With  the  onoe  ravishing  smell.  Cowlbt. 

How  dead  the  vegetable  kingdom  lies ! 

Thomson. 

We  nay  in  some  sort  be  said  to  have  a  society 
even  with  the  inanimate  world.  Busks. 

In  the  moral  acceptation,  lifeless  and 
inanimate  denote  the  want  of  that  life  or 
animation  which  is  requisite  or  proper; 
dead  implies  the  total  want  of  moral  feel- 
ing which  ought  to  exist. 

He  was  a  HfeUee  preacher.  Bckmit. 

And  are  yoa  sure  that  old  age  will  come  with 
all  those  eircumstonces  inviting  repentance.  It 
may  be,  and  is  very  likely  to  be,  to  life,  what  win- 
ter Is  to  the  year,  a  time  of  chillness  and  nnmb- 
ness,and  otdtadneee  of  the  fiurulties  fbr  repent- 
BsvaaiDoa. 


TO  UFT,  HEAVE,  HOIST. 

LIFT,  in  German  luften^  Swedish;  etc., 
lt(ften^  to  raise  in  the  air,  from  luft^  in 
Scotch  hfi,  air.  HEAVE,  in  Saxon  hea^ 
vian,  German  heben^  etc.,  comes  from  the 
absolute  particle  Aa,  signifying  high, 
because  to  heave  is  to  set  up  on  high. 
HOIST,  in  French  hausaer^  low  Geiman 
kissen,  is  a  variation  from  the  same  source 
as  heave. 

The  idea  of  making  high  is  common 
to  all  these  words,  but  they  differ  in  the 
objects  and  the  circumstances  of  the  ac- 
tion ;  we  lift  with  or  without  an  effort : 
we  heave  and  /toist  always  with  an  ef- 
fort; we  lifi  a  child  up  to  let  him  see 
anything  more  distinctly ;  workmen  heave 
the  stones  or  beams  which  are  used  in  a 
building ;  sailors  hoist  the  long-boat  into 
the  water.  To  lift  and  ?u>ist  are  transi- 
tive verbs ;  they  require  an  agent  and  an 
object :  heave  is  intransitive,  it  may  have 
25» 


an  inanimate  object  for  an  sgent :  a  per- 
son lifU  his  hand  to  his  head;  when 
whales  are  killed^  they  are  hoisted  into 
vessels :  the  bosom  heaves  when  it  is  op- 
pressed with  sorrow,  the  waves  of  the 
sea  heave  when  they  are  agitated  by  the 
wind. 

Whftt  god  80  daring  in  yonr  aid  to  more. 
Or  lift  his  hand  against  the  fbrce  of  Jove  ?  Popi. 
Mnrm'ring  they  move,  as  when  Old  Ocean  roars, 
And  heaves  hi^^e  surges  to  the  trembling  shores. 

Pope. 
The  reef  enwrapt,  th'  inserted  knittles  tied. 
To  hoiat  the  shorten'd  sail  again  they  tried. 

FALOovaa. 

TO  LUrr,  RAISE,  ERECT,  ELEVATE, 
EXALT. 

The  idea  of  making  a  thing  higher 
than  it  was  before  is  common  to  t£ese 
verbs.  To  LIFT  (v.  To  lift)  is  to  take 
up  from  a  given  spot  by  a  direct  appli- 
cation of  force.  To  RAISE,  that  is  to 
cause  to  rise ;  to  ERECT,  from  the  Latin 
erectum,  supine  of  erigOj  and  the  Greek 
opiyw,  to  extend;  to  ELEVATE,  from 
etevattie^  participle  of  elevo^  or  0,  above, 
and  levo^  to  lifi  or  roue,  signify  to  make 
higher  by  a  variety  of  means,  but  not 
necessarily  by  moving  the  object  from 
the  spot  where  it  rests.  We  lift  a  stool 
with  our  hands,  we  rmse  a  stool  by  giv- 
ing it  longer  legs ;  we  erect  a  monument 
by  heaping  one  stone  upon  another;  a 
mountain  is  devoted  so  many  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  Whatever  is  to 
be  carried  is  lifted;  whatever  is  to  be 
situated  higher  is  to  be  raised  ;  whatever 
is  to  be  constructed  above  other  objects 
is  to  be  erected;  and  when  the  perpen- 
dicular height  is  to  be  described,  it  is 
said  to  be  elevated.  A  ladder  is  lifted 
upon  the  shoulders:  a  standard  ladder 
is  raised  against  a  wall;  a  scaffolding 
is  erected;  a  pillar  is  elevated  above  the 
houses. 

Now  rosy  mom  ascends  the  court  of  Jove, 
lA/te  up  her  light,  and  opens  day  above.    PopiL 

The  great  crater  of  iCtna  itself  is  raised  to  an 
enormous  height  above  the  lower  regions  of  the 
mountain.  BBTDONa. 

From  their  assistance,  happier  walls  ejcpect, 
Which,  wandYlng  long,  at  last  tbon  shalt  erect. 

Drtden. 

We  took  notice  of  several  of  those  meteors, 
called  fiilling  stars,  which  still  appeared  to  be  as 
mach  elevated  above  ns  as  when  we  see  firora 
tha  plain.  BavDOin^ 
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L\fl  and  rotw  may  sometimes  be  ap- 
plied to  the  same  objects :  a  stooe  may 
either  be  lifUd  or  ravud^  but  lift  is  the 
more  ordinary  term ;  so  when  raite  and 
trtd.  are  applied  to  the  same  objects,  rouf 
is  the  more  familiar  expression.  EltvaU 
is  most'  usual  in  scientific  languafire.  All 
these  terms,  except  ertd^  have  likewise  a 
moral  application;  EXALT,  from  a//iu, 
high,  has  no  other.  In  this  case  lift  is 
seldom  used  in  a  good  sense ;  to  roMe  is 
used  in  a  good  or  an  indifferent  sense; 
to  dewtJU  is  mostly,  and  eiudi  always,  used 
in  the  best  sense.  A  person  is  seldom 
lifted  up  for  any  good  purpose,  or  from 
any  merit  in  himself ;  it  is  commonly  to 
suit  the  ends  of  party  that  people  are 
/«/W  mto  notice,  or  lifted  into  office ;  a 
person  may  be  rawed  for  his  merits,  or 
nxfM  himself  by  his  industry,  in  both 
which  cases  he  is  entitled  to  esteem ;  so 
likewise  one  may  be  lift^ed  up  by  pride, 
or  rmmd  in  one's  mind  or  estimation; 
one  is  elevated  by  circumstances,  but  still 
more  so  by  one's  character  and  moral 
qualities;  one  is  rarely  exalted  but  by 
means  of  superior  endowments. 

Our  BQCcesses  have  been  great,  and  our  hearts 
have  been  much  UfUd  up  by  them,  so  that  we 
have  reason  to  humble  ourselves.     Attkkburt. 
Raiifd  in  his  mind  the  Trojan  hero  stood. 
And  long*d  to  break  from  out  his  ambient  cloud. 

Dbtdsm. 

Prudence  operates  on  life  in  the  same  manner 
as  rules  on  composition ;  it  produces  vigilance 
rather  than  eUvoHon.  Johwsok. 

A  creature  of  a  more  exaUed  kind 
Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  man  deslgn'd. 

Dbtdsk. 

LIGHTNESS,  LEVITY,  FUGHTINESS, 
VOLATILITY,  GIDDINESS. 

LIGHTNESS,  from  lixfhi,  signifies  the 
abstract  quality.  LEVITY,  in  Latin  Uvi- 
iatt^  from  Uvii,  light,  signifies  the  same. 
VOLATILITY,  in  Latin  volatilitaSy  from 
vo&>,  to  fly,  signifies  flitting,  or  ready  to  fly 
swiftly  on.  FLIGHTINESS,  fTom  flighty 
and /fy,  signifies  a  readiness  to  fly.  GID- 
Dn^ESS  is  from  giddy ^  in  Saxon  gidig, 

Lightneu  md  giddiness  are  taken  either 
in  the  natural  or  metaphorical  sense ;  the 
rest  only  in  the  moral  sense ;  lightness  is 
said  of  the  outward  carriage,  or  the  in- 
ward temper ;  leoUy  is  said  only  of  the 
outward  carriage:  a  light-minded  man 
treats  everything  lightly^  be  it  ever  so  se- 


rious ;  the  lightness  of  his  mind  is  evident 
by  the  lighttuss  of  his  motions.  Lightness 
is  common  to  both  sexes ;  letfiiy  is  pecul- 
iarly striking  in  females ;  and  in  respect 
to  them,  they  are  both  exceptionable  qual- 
ities in  the  highest  degree :  when  a  wom- 
an has  lightness  of  mind,  she  verges  very 
near  toward  direct  vice;  when  there  is 
levity  in  her  conduct,  she  exposes  herself 
to  the  imputation  of  criminality.  Volatil- 
iiy,  ^ightiness,  and  giddiness  are  degrees 
of  lightness  which  rise  in  signification  on 
one  another;  voUttUiiy  being  more  than 
lightness^  and  the  others  more  than  voU- 
tUity:  lightness  and  volatility  are  defects 
as  they  relate  to  age;  those  only  who 
ought  to  be  serious  or  grave  are  said  to 
be  light  or  volatile.  When  we  treat  that 
OS  light  which  is  weighty,  when  we  suffer 
nothing  to  sink  into  the  mind,  or  make 
any  impression,  this  is  a  defective  light- 
ness of  character ;  when  the  spirits  are  of 
a  buoyant  nature,  and  the  Uioughts  fly 
from  one  object  to  another,  without  rest- 
ing on  any  for  a  moment,  this  lightness 
becomes  wlatUity:  a%^minded  person 
sets  care  at  a  distance ;  a  volatile  person 
catches  pleasure  from  every  passing  ob- 
ject Flightiness  and  giddiness  Kre  the  de- 
tects of  youth ;  they  bespeak  that  entire 
want  of  command  over  the  feelings  and 
animal  spirits  which  is  inseparable  from 
a  state  of  childhood ;  a  flighty  chiM,  how- 
ever,  only  fails  from  a  want  of  attention ; 
but  a  giddy  child,  like  one  whose  head  is 
in  the  natural  sense  giddy^  is  unable  to 
collect  itself  so  as  to  have  any  conscious- 
ness of  what  passes ;  a  flighty  person 
makes  mistakes ;  a  gidtfy  person  commits 
extravagances. 

Innocence  gives  a  lightness  to  the  sptrtts,  ffl 
Imitated  and  ill  supplied  by  that  forced  UviSyOt 
the  vicious.  Blaib. 

If  we  see  people  dancing,  even  In  wooden  shoes, 
and  a  fiddle  always  at  their  heels,  we  are  soon 
convinced  of  the  volatile  spirits  of  those  merry 
slaves.  SomaviLLB. 

Remembering  TasnyJliQhtineases  in  her  writ- 
ing, I  know  not  how  to  behave  myself  to  her. 

RlCHABMOir. 

The  giddy  vulgar,  as  their  fisncies  guide. 
With  noise,  say  nothing,  and  in  parts  divide. 

Davmi. 

LIKENESS,  RESEMBLANCE,  8IMILAB- 
ITY,  OR  SIMILITUDE. 

LIKENESS  denotes  the  quality  of  be> 
ing  alike  («.  Squalj.     RESEMBLANCi; 
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from  raemble,  compoanded  of  re  and  tern- 
bU^  in  Frenoh  tembUr,  Latin  nmuh^  signi- 
fies putting  on  the  form  of  another  thing. 
SIMILARITT,  in  Latin  timilarUat,  from 
nmilisy  in  Greek  o/ioXoc,  like,  from  the 
Hebrew  Memely  an  image,  denotes  the  ab- 
stract property  of  liketten, 

lAkeneta  is  the  most  general,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  familiar,  term  of  the 
three ;  it  respects  either  eiternal  or  in- 
ternal properties:  retemblance  respects 
only  the  external  properties:  nmilarii^ 
respects  the  circumstances  or  properties : 
we  speak  of  a  iikenen  between  two  per- 
sons ;  of  a  reionblanee  in  the  cast  of  the 
eye,  a  reBemblattce  in  the  form  or  figure ; 
of  a  timUarity  in  age  and  disposition. 
Likmeu  is  said  only  of  that  which  is 
actual ;  retemblanee  may  be  said  of  that 
which  is  apparent:  a  Iikenen  consists  of 
something  specific ;  a  retemJUance  may  be 
only  partial  and  contingent.  A  thing  is 
said  to  be,  but  not  to  appear,  like  anoth- 
er ;  it  may,  however,  have  the  shadow  of 
a  reaemhlance:  whatever  things  are  alike 
are  alike  in  their  essential  properties ;  but 
they  may  resemble  each  other  in  a  partial 
degree,  or  in  certain  particulars,  but  are 
otherwise  essentially  different.  We  are 
most  like  the  Divine  Being  m  the  act  of 
doing  good ;  there  is  nothing  existing  in 
nature  which  has  not  certain  points  of 
reeembUnnce  with  something  else. 

with  friendly  hand  I  hold  the  glass, 

To  all  promlsc'oas  as  they  pass ; 

Should  folly  there  her  likenee*  view, 

I  fret  not  that  the  mirror's  true.  Mooiu. 

So,  ikint  rMembkiTteB  I  on  the  marble  tomb 
Tlie  well-dissembled  lover  stooping  stands. 
Forever  silent,  and  forever  sad.  Thomson. 

Similarity,  or  SIMILITUDE,  which  is 
a  higher  term,  is  in  the  moral  application, 
in  regard  to  likeiiese,  what  resemblance  is 
in  the  phy«ical  sense :  what  is  alike  has 
the  same  nature ;  what  is  similar  has  cer- 
tain features  of  similarity:  in  this  sense 
feelings  are  cUike,  sentiments  are  eUike, 
persons  are  alike;  but  eases  are  similar, 
circumstances  are  similar,  conditions  are 
similar.  Likeness  excludes  the  idea  of 
difference;  similarity  includes  only  the 
idea  of  casual  likeness. 

RochefboeaaU  frequently  makes  use  of  the  an- 
titheiia— A  mode  of  speaking  the  most  tiresome 
•f  any,  by  the  similarHy  of  the  periods. 

Wabtoh. 


As  It  addeth  defbrmlty  to  an  ape  to  be  so  like 
a  man,  so  the  simUituae  of  superstition  to  relig- 


ion makes  it  the  more  deformed. 


Baoon. 


LUEBNBSS,  PICTURE,  UfAOE,  EFFIOY. 

In  the  former  article  LIKENESS  is 
considered  as  an  abstract  terra,  but  in 
connection  with  the  words  picture  and 
image  it  signifies  the  representation  of 
likeness.  PICTURE,  in  Latin  pictura, 
from  pififfOy  to  paint,  signifies  the  thing 
painted.  IMAGE,  in  Latin  imago,  con- 
tracted from  imatoffo,  comes  from  imitor, 
to  imitate,  signifying  an  imitation.  EF- 
FIGY, in  Latin  ^^^ms,  from  ^nyo,  sig- 
nifies that  which  is  formed  after  another 
thing. 

lakefiess  and  picture,  as  terms  of  art, 
are  both  applied  to  painting;  but  the 
term  likeness  refers  us  to  the  object  of 
the  art,  namely,  to  get  the  likeness;  and 
the  picture  to  the  mode  of  the  art,  name- 
ly, by  painting;  whence  in  familiar  lan- 
guage an  artist  is  said  to  take  likenesses, 
who  takes  or  paints  the  portraits  of  per- 
sons ;  or  in  general  terms  an  artist  may 
be  said  to  be  happy  in  taking  a  likeness, 
who  can  represent  on  paper  the  likeness 
of  any  object,  but  particularly  that  of 
persons.  In  other  connections  the  word 
picture  is  most  usually  employed  in  re- 
gard to  works  of  art,  as  to  sketch  a  pict- 
ure, to  finish  a  picture,  and  the  like. 

Hayley,  whose  love  for  me  seems  to  be  truly 
that  of  a  brother,  has  given  me  his  picture  drawn 
by  Romney  about  fifteen  years  ago—an  admira- 
ble likeness.  CowpKa. 

As  a  likeness  may  be  given  by  other 
means  besides  that  of  painting,  it  may 
be  taken  for  any  likeness  conveyed;  as 
parents  may  be  said  to  stamp  or  impress 
a  likeness  on  their  children.  Picture  may 
be  figuratively  taken  for  whatever  serves 
as  a  pictftre,  as  a  picture  of  happiness. 
Image,  as  appears  from  its  derivation, 
signifies  nothing  more  than  likeness,  but 
has  been  usually  applied  to  such  likenesses 
as  are  taken,  or  intended  to  represent 
spiritual  objects,  whether  on  paper  or  in 
wood  or  stone,  such  as  the  graven  images 
which  were  the  objects  of  idolatrous  wor- 
ship :  it  has,  however,  been  extended  in 
its  application  to  any  likeness  of  one  ob- 
ject represented  by  another ;  as  children 
are  sometimes  the  image  of  their  pan 
ents. 
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God,  Moms  first,  then  D»Tid,  did  inspire 
To  compose  anthems  for  his  heavenly  quire ; 
To  Ch*  one  the  style  of  friend  he  did  impart. 
On  th'  other  stanip'd  the  liktn^M  of  tiia  heart 

Dbkham. 
Or  else  the  comic  mnse 
Holdi  to  tlie  world  a  picture  of  itself. 

Tbomson. 

The  mind  of  man  is  an  image^  not  only  of 

God's  spiritoality,  but  of  his  iuflntty.        South. 

A  likeness  and  a  picture  coutaiu  actual 
iikeneaaes  of  the  things  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  represent ;  but  an  effiffi/  may  be 
only  an  arbitrary  likeness,  as  where  a  hu- 
man figure  is  made  to  stand  for  the  figure 
of  any  particular  man  without  any  like- 
fusss  of  the  individual.  This  tenn  is  ap- 
plied to  the  rude  or  fictitious  pictures  of 
persons  in  books,  and  also  to  the  figures 
of  persons  on  tombstones  or  on  coins, 
which  contain  but  few  traces  of  likeness. 

I  have  read  somewhere  that  one  of  the  popes 
refused  to  accept  an  edition  of  a  saint's  worlcit, 
which  were  presented  to  him,  because  the  saint, 
in  his  effigien  before  the  book,  was  drawn  with- 
out a  beard.  Addison. 

Or  to  the  still  ruder  representations  of 
individuals  who  are  held  up  to  public 
odium  by  the  populace. 

The  people  of  Turvey  have  burned  him  in  effli/y. 

COWPEB. 
UMIT,  KXTKNT. 

LIMIT  is  a  more  specific  and  definite 
term  than  EXTENT :  by  the  former  we 
are  directed  to  the  point  where  anything 
ends ;  by  the  latter  we  are  led  to  no  par- 
ticular point,  but  to  the  whole  space  in- 
cluded :  limits  are  in  their  nature  some- 
thing finite ;  extent  is  either  finite  or  infi- 
nite :  we  therefore  speak  of  that  which 
exceeds  the  limits^  or  comes  within  the 
limits;  and  of  that  which  comprehends 
the  extent,  or  is  according  to  the  extent: 
a  plenipotentiary  or  minister  must  not 
exceed  the  limils  of  his  instruction ;  when 
we  think  of  the  immense  extent  of  this 
rrlobe,  and  that  it  is  among  the  small- 
est of  an  infinite  number  of  worlds,  the 
mind  is  lost  in  admiration  and  amaze- 
ment :  it  does  not  fall  within  the  limits 
of  a  periodical  work  to  enter  into  histor- 
ical details;  a  complete  history  of  any 
country  is  a  work  of  great  extent. 

Whatsoever  a  man  accounts  his  treasure  an- 
swers all  his  capacities  of  pleasure.  It  is  the  ut- 
most Hmit  of  enjoyment.  South. 

It  is  observable  that,  either  by  nature  or  habit, 


oar  teeoltfes  are  fitted  to  images  of  a  certain  en. 
t^i^'  JooinoK 

TO  LINGER,  TARRY,  LOITER,  LAG, 
SAUNTER. 

LINGER,  from  longer ,  signifies  ta 
make  the  time  long  in  doing  a  thing. 
T A  RRY,  from  tardus,  slow,  is  to  be  slow. 
LOITER  may  probably  come  from  U*^ 
tus,  slow.  LAG,  from  lie,  signifies  to  lie 
back.  SAUNTER,  from  tancta  terra,  the 
Holy  Land ;  because,  in  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  many  idle  persons  were  going 
backward  and  forward :  hence  idle,  plan- 
less going  comes  to  be  so  denominated. 

Suspension  of  action  or  slow  move- 
ment enters  into  the  meaning  of  all  these 
terms :  to  linger  is  to  stop  altogether,  or 
to  move  but  slowly  forward ;  to  tarr»t  is 
properly  to  suspend  one's  movement:  the 
former  proceeds  from  reluctance  to  leave 
the  spot  on  which  we  stand ;  the  latter 
from  motives  of  discretion:  he  will  nat- 
urally linger  who  is  going  to  leave  the 
place  of  his  nativity  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod ;  those  who  have  much  business  to 
transact  will  be  led  to  tarry  long  in  a 
place :  to  loiter  is  to  move  slowly  and  re- 
luctantly ;  but,  from  a  bad  cause,  a  child 
loiters  who  is  unwilling  to  go  to  school : 
to  ^  is  to  move  slower  than  others,  to 
stop  while  they  are  going  on ;  this  is  sel- 
dom done  for  a  good  purpose ;  those  who 
lag  have  generally  some  sinister  and  pri- 
vate end  to  answer :  to  saunter  is  alto- 
gether the  act  of  an  idler;  those  who 
have  no  object  in  moving  either  back- 
ward or  forward  will  saunter  if  thev  move 
at  all. 

Tis  long  since  I,  for  ray  celestial  wifle, 
Loath'd  by  the  gods,  have  dragg'd  a  lingering 
Jife-  Drtdbm. 

Rapid  wits  loiter,  or  faint,  and  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  surpass'd  by  the  even  and  regular 
perseverance  of  slower  understandings. 

JoBNtow. 
I  shall  not  lag  behind,  nor  err 
The  way,  thou  leading.  Miltom. 

Herod  having  tarried  only  seven  days  at  Rome 
for  the  despatch  of  his  business,  returned  to  his 
ships  at  Hrundnsinm.  PamBAUX. 

She  walks  all  the  morning  sauntering  about 
the  shop,  with  her  arms  through  her  pocket- 
holes.  JOHNaON. 

LIQUID,  LIQUOR,  JUICE,  HUMOR. 

LIQUID  (i'.  Fluid)  is  the  generic  term : 
LIQUOR,  which  is  but  a  variation  from 
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tae  same  Latin  verb,  liquenco,  whence  liq- 
uid \s  derived,  in  a  liquid  which  ib  made 
to  be  drunk :  JUIC£,  in  French  jtu,  is  a 
liquid  that  issues  from  bodies :  and  UU- 
MORf  in  Latin  kwnor,  probably  from  the 
Greek  ptvfia  and  piw,  to  flow  or  pour 
out,  is  a  species  of  liquid  which  flows  in 
bodies,  and  forms  a  constituent  part  of 
them.  All  natural  bodies  consist  of  liq- 
uida  or  solids,  or  a  combination  of  both : 
liqruor  serves  to  quench  the  thirst  as  food 
satisfies  the  hunger ;  the  Juices  of  bodies 
are  frequently  their  richest  parts ;  and 
the  humort  are  commonly  the  most  im- 
I)ortant  parts ;  the  former  of  these  two 
belong  pecnliarly  to  vegetable,  and  the 
latter  to  animal  bodies :  water  is  the  sim- 
plest of  all  liquids;  wine  is  the  most  in- 
viting of  all  liquors;  the  orange  produces 
the  moflt  agreeable  juice;  the  humors  of 
both  men  and  brutes  are  most  liable  to 
corruption. 

How  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom,  extracting  liquid  sweets ! 

Milton. 

They  who  Minen'a  from  Jove's  bead  derive, 
Might  make  old  Homer's  skull  the  muse's  hire, 
And  from  his  brain  that  Helicon  distil. 
Whose  racy  liquor  did  his  offspring  fill. 

Denram. 
(five  me  to  drain  the  cocoa's  milky  bowl. 
And  tnm  the  palm  to  draw  its  freshening  wine, 
More  bounteons  fiir  tJian  all  the  fnnticjuics 
Which  Bacchus  pours.  Tuomson. 

Is  Brutus  sick,  and  is  it  phvsical 
To  walk  unbraced,  and  suck  up  the  humora 
C)f  the  dank  morning?  Shakspkarb. 

LIST,  ROLL,  CATALOGUE,  REGLSTER. 

LIST,  in  French  liste^  and  German  liMe^ 
comes  from  the  German  leiste,  a  last,  sig- 
nifying in  general  any  long  and  narrow 
body.  ROLL  signifies  in  general  any- 
thing rolled  up,  particularly  paper  with 
its  written  contents.  CATALOGUE,  in 
Latin  catalogus^  Greek  KaraXoyoQy  from 
caroXeyw,  to  write  down,  signifies  a  writ- 
ten enumeration.  REGISTER,  from  the 
verb  regOy  to  govern,  signifies  what  is 
done  or  inserted  by  order  of  government, 
or  for  the  purposes  of  order. 

A  collection  of  objects  brought  into 
some  kind  of  order  is  the  common  idea 
included  in  the  signification  of  these 
terms.  The  contents  and  disposition  of 
a  list  is  the  most  simple;  it  consists  of 
little  more  than  names  arrangod  under 
one  another  in  a  long  narrow  line,  as  a 


list  of  words,  a  list  of  plants  and  flowers, 
a  lint  of  voters,  a  list  of  visits,  a  liist  of 
deaths,  of  births,  of  marriages :  roU^  which 
is  figuratively  put  for  the  contents  of  a 
roU^  is  a  list  rolled  up  for  convenience,  as 
a  long  roll  of  saints :  caialoffue  involves 
more  details  than  a  simple  list;  it  speci- 
fies not  only  names,  but  dates,  qualities, 
and  circumstances.  A  liM  of  books  con- 
tains their  titles;  a  catalogue  of  books 
contains  an  enumeration  of  their  size, 
price,  number  of  volumes,  edition,  etc. :  a 
roU  of  saints  simply  specifies  their  names  -, 
a  eataloffue  of  saints  enters  into  particu- 
lars of  their  ages,  deaths,  etc. :  a  register 
contains  more  than  either;  for  it  con- 
tains events,  with  dates,  actors,  etc.,  in  all 
matters  of  public  interest. 

After  I  had  read  over  the  list  of  the  persons 
elected  into  the  Tiers  £tat,  nothing  which  tliey 
afterward  did  could  ap]icur  astonishing.   Buaas. 

It  appears  from  the  ancient  rolls  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  from  the  manner  of  choosing  the  lords 
of  articles,  that  the  proceedings  of  that  high  court 
must  have  been  in  a  great  measure  under  their 
direction.  Robertson. 

Ay  I  in  tlie  catalogue  ye  go  for  men, 

As  hounds,  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels, 

curs. 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs.  SBAKSPEAmx. 

I  am  credibly  informed  by  an  antiquary,  who 
has  searched  the  rtgisterSy  that  the  maids  of 
honor  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  were  allowed 
three  rumps  of  beef  for  their  breakf^t 

Addibon. 

LITTLE,  SMALL,  DIMINUTIVB. 

LITTLE,  in  Dutch  lettel,  connected 
with  liglUy  etc.,  is  a  general  term  both 
in  its  sense  and  application.  SMALL, 
in  German  snuddy  narrow,  and  DIMINU- 
TIVE, from  mtntM,  less,  signifying  made 
less,  are  particular  terms  conveying  some 
collateral  idea.  What  is  little  is  so  in 
the  ordinary  sense  in  respect  to  size ;  it 
is  properly  opposed  to  groat:  the  small 
is  that  which  is  less  than  others  in  point 
of  bulk ;  it  is  opposed  to  the  large :  the 
diminutive  is  that  which  is  less  than  it 
ought  to  be ;  as  a  person  is  said  to  be  Jt- 
minuiive  in  stature  who  is  below  the  or* 
dinary  stature. 

While  the  promia*d  fhiit 
Lies  yet  a  little  embr}*o,  unpercelved. 
Within  its  crimson  folds.  Tbomwii: 

The  smallest  humming-bird  Is  about  the  size 
of  a  h  is  l-nut.  Goldsmitu 
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Thftt  th«  stmn  appear  like  so  many  diminu- 
tive and  scaroely  distinguishable  pointu,  is  owing 
to  Uiqif  inunenae  and  inconceivable  distance. 

Addison. 

In  the  moral  application,  little  is  fre- 
quently used  in  a  bad  sense,  arnaU  and 
dimiriHtive  may  be  extended  to  other  than 
physical  objects  without  any  change  in 
their  signification. 

The  talent  of  taming  men  into  ridicule,  and 
exposing  to  laughter  those  one  converses  with, 
is  the  qualification  of  UtOe,  ungenerous  tempers. 

Addison. 

To  him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small; 
He  nils,  He  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all. 

Port. 

He  whose  knowledge  is  at  best  but  limited,  and 
whose  intellect  proceeds  l^  a  9maU^  dinUnuHv 
light,  cannot  but  receive  an  additional  light  by 
the  conceptions  of  another  man.  South. 

UYBUHOOD^  UVINOi  SUBSISTENCE, 
MAINTENANCE,  SUPPORT,  SUSTE- 
NANCE. 

The  means  of  living  or  supporting  life 
is  the  idea  common  to  all  these  tenns, 
which  vary  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  individual  and  the  nat- 
ure of  the  object  which  constitutes  the 
means:  a  LIYELIHOOD  is  that  which 
is  sought  after  by  the  day;  a  laborer 
earns  a  livelihood  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow :  a  SUBSISTENCE  is  obtained  by 
irregular  efforts  of  various  descriptions ; 
beggars  meet  with  so  much  that  they  ob- 
tain something  better  than  a  precarious 
and  scanty  tubsixtence:  LIVING  is  ob- 
tained by  more  respectable  and  less  se- 
vere efforts  than  the  former  two ;  trades- 
men obtain  a  good  living  by  keeping 
shops ;  artists  procure  a  living  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  talents :  MAINTENANCE, 
SUPPORT,  and  SUSTENANCE  differ 
from  the  other  three,  inasmuch  as  they 
do  not  comprehend  what  one  gains  by 
one's  own  efforts,  but  by  the  efforts  of 
others :  maintenance  is  that  which  is  per- 
manent :  it  supplies  the  place  of  living  : 
gupport  may  be  casual,  and  vary  in  de- 
gree :  the  object  of  most  public  charities 
is  to  afford  a  maintenance  to  such  as  can- 
not obtain  a  livelihood  or  living  for  them- 
selves ;  it  is  the  business  of  the  parish 
to  give  tupportj  in  time  of  sickness  and 
distress,  to  all  who  are  legal  parishion- 
ers. Maintenance  and  tupport  are  always 
granted ;  but  tustenance  is  that  which  is 


taken  or  received :  the  former  oompr» 
hends  the  means  of  obtaining  food ;  gut- 
tenance  comprehends  that  which  sustains 
the  body  and  supplies  the  place  of  food. 

A  man  may  as  easily  know  where  to  find  one 
to  teach  to  debauch,  whore,  game,  and  blaspheme, 
as  to  teach  him  to  write  or  cast  accounts ;  tis  the 
▼ery  profession  and  livelihood  01  such  people, 
getting  their  living  by  those  praetices  for  which 
they  deserre  to  forfeit  their  lives.  Soirm. 

Just  the  necessities  of  a  bare  mbeietenee  are 
not  to  be  the  only  measure  of  a  parent's  care  for 
his  children.  Socrra. 

The  Jews  la  Babylonia  honored  Hyrcanus  their 
king,  and  supplied  him  with  a  maintonamce 
suitable  thereto.  Pudbaux. 

If  it  be  a  curse  to  be  forced  to  toll  for  the  nec- 
essary eupport  of  life,  how  does  be  heighten  the 
curse  who  toils  for  superfluities  1  Socm. 

War  and  the  chase  engross  the  savage  whole, 
War  followed  for  revenge,  or  to  supplant 
The  envied  tenants  of  some  happier  spot. 
The  cbaae  for  ttutenanoe.  Cowrxa. 

LIVELY,  SPRIGHTLY,  VIVACIOUS, 
SPORTIVS,  MERRY,  JOCUND. 

The  activity  of  the  heart  when  it  beats 
high  with  a  sentiment  of  gayety  is  strong- 
ly depicted  by  all  these  terms :  the  LIVE- 
LY is  the  most  general  and  literal  in  its 
signification ;  li/e^  as  a  moving  or  active 
principle,  is  supposed  to  be  inherent  in 
spiritual  as  well  as  material  bodies ;  the 
feeling,  as  well  as  the  body  which  has 
within  a  power  of  moving  arbitrarily  of 
itself,  is  said  to  have  life;  and  in  what- 
ever object  this  is  wanting,  this  object  is 
said  to  be  dead :  in  like  manner,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  degree  or  circumstances  un- 
der which  this  moving  principle  displays 
itself,  the  object  is  denominated  UvJg, 
that  is,  having  life.  SPRIGHTLY,  that 
is,  8prig?Uful  or  sptritfid^  full  of  spirits, 
and  VIVACIOUS,  in  Latin  vivax,  from 
vivoy  to  live,  that  is,  the  same  as  livelg, 
Livelinen  is  the  property  of  childhood, 
youth,  or  even  maturer  age  ;  sprightlinesi 
is  the  peculiar  property  of  youth ;  vivae- 
ity  is  a  quality  compatible  with  the  so- 
briety of  years :  an  infant  shows  itself  to 
be  livdy  or  otherwise  in  a  few  months 
after  its  birth ;  a  female,  particularly  in 
her  early  years,  affords  often  a  pleasing 
picture  of  itprighilineae  ;  a  vivaaotis  com- 
panion recommends  himself  wherever  he 
goes.  SPORTIVENESS,  that  is,  fond- 
ness  of  or  readiness  for  sport,  is  an  ao* 
companiment  of  livdinen  or  iprightUnmi ' 
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a  iprightl^  child  will  show  its  BprigkUi- 
fMM  by  its  tportwe  humor :  MIRTH,  t.  e., 
ffiwrnnen  {y.  Cheerful),  and  JOCUNDITY, 
from  jocundus  or  jucundus,  and  juvo,  to 
delight  or  please,  signifying  the  state  of 
being  delighted,  are  the  forms  of  liveli- 
nen  which  display  themselTes  in  social 
life;  the  former  is  a  familiar  quality, 
more  frequently  to  be  discovered  in  vul- 
gar than  in  polished  society :  joeundiiy  is 
a  form  of  Uvuinesa  which  poets  have  as- 
cribed to  nymphs  and  goddesses,  and 
other  aerial  creatures  of  the  imagination. 
The  terms  preserve  the  same  sense 
when  applied  to  the  characteristics  or 
actions  of  persons  as  when  applied  to 
the  persons  themselves :  imagination,  wit, 
conception,  representation,  and  the  like, 
are  lively;  a  person^s  air,  manner,  look, 
tune,  dance,  are  aprioMy;  a  conversa- 
tion, a  turn  of  mind,  a  society,  is  vtvo- 
dcne;  the  muse,  the  pen,  the  imagina- 
tion, is  aportive:  the  meeting,  the  laugh, 
the  song,  the  conceit,  is  merry:  the  train, 
the  dance  \&  jocund. 

One  study  Ib  inconsistent  with  a  lively  imagi- 
nation, anotber  with  a  solid  Judgment.  JoiiMsotc. 

His  eportitt  lamhs, 
This  way  and  that  conTolT'd,  in  friskfhl  glee 
Their  frolics  play.    And  now  the  tprightly  race 
Invites  tbem  forth.  Thomsom. 

By  every  victory  over  appetite  or  passion,  the 
mind  gains  new  strength  to  reftise  those  solici- 
tations by  which  the  young  and  Tivaeiout  are 
hourly  aasaolted.  Johnson. 

Thus  joownd  fleets  with  them  the  winter  night 

Thomboh. 

Wam'd  by  the  streaming  light  and  fnerry  lark, 
Forth  rash  the  Jolly  clans.  Somesvills. 

UVING,  BENEFICE. 

LIVING  signifies  literally  the  pecu- 
niary  resource  by  which  one  lives. 
BENEFICE,  from  benefado,  signifies 
whatever  one  obtains  as  a  benefit:  the 
former  is  applicable  to  any  situation  of 
life,  but  particularly  to  that  resource 
which  a  parish  affords  to  the  clergyman ; 
the  latter  is  applicable  to  no  other  ob- 
ject :  we  speak  of  a  living  as  a  resource 
immediately  derived  from  the  parish,  in 
distinction  from  a  curacy,  which  is  de- 
rived from  an  individual;  we  speak  of  a 
benejiee  in  respect  to  the  terms  by  which 
it  is  held,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical 
law:  there  are  many  livingss  which  are 
pot  benefices^  although  not  vice  versa. 


In  consequence  of  the  Pope's  interference,  the 
best  livinff9  were  filled  by  Italian,  and  other 
foreign,  clergy.  BLAcaaioHK. 

Estates  held  by  feudal  tenure,  being  originally 
gratuitous  donations,  were  at  that  time  denom- 
inated benefioia ;  their  very  name,  as  well  as 
constitution,  was  borrowed,  and  the  care  of  the 
souls  of  a  parish  thence  came  to  be  denominated 
a  benefice.  Blackstomb. 

LODGINGSi  APARTMENTS. 

A  LODGING,  or  a  place  to  lodge  oc 
dwell  in,  comprehends  single  rooms,  oi 
many  rooms,  or  in  fact  any  place  which 
can  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose; 
APARTMENTS  respect  only  suits  of 
rooms :  apartmenUy  therefore,  are,  in  the 
strict  sense,  Iwlginge ;  but  all  hdginge 
are  not  apartmente:  on  the  other  hand, 
the  word  lodginge  is  mostly  used  for 
rooms  that  are  let  out  to  hire,  or  that 
serve  a  temporary  purpose ;-  but  the  word 
aparimenie  may  be  applied  to  the  suits 
of  rooms  in  any  large  house :  hence  the 
word  lodging  becomes  on  one  ground  re- 
stricted in  its  use,  and  apartmente  on  the 
other:  all  aparimerUe  to  let  out  for  hire 
are  lodginge:  but  aparimenie  not  to  let 
out  for  hire  are  not  lodginge, 

LOOK,  GLANCE. 

LOOK  (v.  Air)  is  the  generic,  and 
GLANCE  (v.  To  glance  at)  the  specific 
term;  that  is  to  say,  a. casual  or  mo- 
mentary look:  a  look  may  be  character- 
ized as  severe  or  mild,  fierce  or  gentle, 
angry  or  kind;  %  glance  as  hasty  or  sud- 
den, imperfect  or  slight :  so  likewise  we 
speak  of  taking  a  look,  or  catching  a 


Here  the  soft  flocks,  with  the  same  harmless  look 
They  wore  alive.  Thomson. 

The  tiger,  darting  fierce 
Impetuous  on  his  prey,  the  glance  has  doom'd. 
Tboxsoii. 

TO  LOOK,  SEE,  BEHOLD,  VIEW,  BYE. 

LOOK,  in  Saxon  locan,  upper  German 
lugen,  comes  from  the  same  source  as 
lux,  light,  and  the  Greek  Xom,  to  see. 
SEE  is  in  Saxon  eeon,  Swedish  ee,  .£olio 
Greek  <rcaccv,  Hebrew  eheeah,  to  see.  BE- 
HOLD, compounded  of  the  intensive  be 
and  hold,  signifies  to  hold  or  fix  the  eye 
on  an  object.  VIEW,  from  the  French 
voir,  and  the  Latin  video,  signifies  simply 
to  fief.  To  EVE,  from  the  noun  eye,  nat- 
urally signifies  to  fathom  with  the  eye. 
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Wc  look  voluntarily ;  we  Me  inToliinta- 
riljr:  the  eye  sees;  the  person  looks:  ab- 
sent people  often  tee  things  before  they 
are  fully  conscious  that  they  are  at  hand : 
we  may  look  without  seeing^  and  we  may 
see  without  looking:  near-sighted  people 
often  look  at  that  which  is  too  distant  to 
strike  the  visual  organ.  To  behold  is  to 
look  at  for  a  continuance;  to  view  is  to 
look  at  in  all  directions ;  to  eye  is  to  look 
at  earnestly,  and  by  side  glances ;  that 
which  is  seen,  may  disappear  in  an  in- 
stant ;  it  may  strike  the  eye  and  be  gone ; 
but  what  is  looked  at  must  make  some 
stay ;  consequently  lightnings  and  things 
equally  fugitive  and  rapid  in  their  flight, 
may  be  seen,^  but  cannot  be  looked  at. 
To  look  at  is  the  familiar  as  well  as  the 
eeneral  term,  in  regard  to  the  others ;  we 
look  at  things  in  general,  which  we  wish 
to  M0,  that  is,  to  see  clearly,  fully,  and  in 
all  their  parts ;  but  we  behold  that  which 
excites  a  moral  or  intellectual  interest; 
we  view  that  which  demands  intellectual 
attention ;  we  eye  that  which  gratifies  any 
particular  passion:  an  inquisitive  child 
looks  at  things  which  are  new  to  it,  but 
does  not  behold  them ;  we  look  at  plants, 
or  finery,  or  whatever  gratifies  the  senses, 
but  we  do  not  behold  them ;  on  the  other 
hand,  we  behold  any  spectacle  which  ex- 
cites our  admiration,  our  astonishment, 
our  pity,  or  our  love :  we  look  at  objects 
in  order  to  observe  their  external  proper- 
ties ;  but  we  view  them  in  order  to  find 
out  their  component  parts,  their  internal 
properties,  their  powers  of  motion  and 
action,  etc. :  we  look  at  things  to  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  the  moment,  or  for  mere 
amusement ;  but  the  jealous  man  eyes  his 
rival,  in  order  to  mark  his  movements,  his 
designs,  and  his  successes;  the  envious 
man  eyes  him  who  is  in  prosperity,  with  a 
malignant  desire  to  see  him  humbled. 

They  climb  the  next  ascent,  and,  looking  down, 
Now  at  a  nearer  distance  viexo  the  town ; 
The  prince  with  wonder  sees  the  stately  tow'rs 
(Which  late  were  hut«  and  shepherds'  bow'rs). 

Detden. 
The  most  unpardonable  malefactor  in  the  world 
filing  to  his  death,  and  bearing  it  with  compos- 
ure, would  win  the  pity  of  those  who  should  6c- 
hold  him.  Stkelk. 

Half  afraid,  he  first 
Against  the  window  beats,  then  brisk  alights 
On  the  warm  hearth ;  then,  hopping  o'er  the 

floor. 
Eyes  all  the  smiling  fiunlly  askance.    Tbomsok. 


TO  LOOK,  APPEAK. 

LOOK  is  here  taken  in  the  neuter  and 
improper  sense :  in  the  preceding  article 
(v.  To  look)  it  denotes  the  action  of  per- 
sons striving  to  see ;  in  the  present  case 
it  denotes  the  action  of  things  figurative- 
ly striving  to  be  seen.  APPEAR,  from 
the  Latin  appareo  or  pareo^  Greek  wa- 
pufiiy  signifies  to  be  present  or  at  hand, 
within  sight 

The  look  of  a  thing  respects  the  im- 
pressions which  it  makes  on  the  senses, 
that  is,  the  manner  in  which  it  looks  ;  its 
appearance  implies  the  simple  act  of  iu 
coming  into  sight :  the  look  of  anything 
is  therefore  characterized  as  good  or  bad, 
mean  or  handsome,  ugly  or  beautifal ; 
the  appearance  is  characterized  as  early 
or  late,  sudden  or  unexpected:  there  is 
something  very  unseemly  in  the  look  of  a 
clergvman  affecting  the  airs  of  a  fine 
gentleman  ;  the  appearance  of  the  stars 
in  an  evening  presents  an  interesting 
view  even  to  the  ordinary  beholder.  As 
what  appears  must  appear  in  some  form, 
the  signification  of  the  term  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  manner  of  the  appearance^ 
and  brought  still  nearer  to  look  in  its  ap- 
plication ;  in  this  case  the  term  look  is 
rather  more  familiar  than  that  of  appear- 
ance :  we  may  speak  either  of  regarding 
the  look  or  the  appearance  of  a  thing,  as 
far  as  it  may  impress  others;  but  the 
latter  is  less  colloquial  than  the  former : 
a  man*s  conduct  is  said  to  look  rather 
than  to  appear  ill;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  we  say  a  thing  assumes  an  appear' 
ance^  or  has  a  certain  appearance. 

Distressful  nature  pants; 
The  very  streams  look  languid  from  afiir. 

Thoxsow. 

Never  does  liberty  appear  more  amiable  than 
under  the  goveniment  of  a  pious  and  good  prince. 

Addison. 

Ijook  is  always  employed  for  what  is 
real;  what  a  thing  looks  is  tliut  which  it 
i-eally  is :  appear,  however,  sometimes  re- 
fers not  only  to  what  is  external,  but  to 
what  is  superficial.  If  we  say  a  person 
h)oks  ill,  it  supposes  sonic  positive  and 
unequivocal  evidence  of  illness:  if  we 
say  he  apptars  to  be  ill,  it  is  a  less  posi- 
tive assertion  than  the  former ;  it  leaves 
room  for  doubt,  and  allows  the  possibili- 
ty of  a  mistake.    We  are  at  liberty  \m 
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judge  of  things  by  their  lookn^  without 
being  chargeable  with  want  of  judgment ; 
but  as  appearaneea  are  said  to  be  deceit- 
ful, it  becomes  necessary  to  admit  them 
witii  caution  as  the  rule  of  our  judgment. 
Look  is  employed  mostly  in  regard  to 
objects  of  sense;  ctppearanee  respects 
natural  and  moral  objects  indifferently: 
the  sky  looks  lowering ;  an  object  appears 
through  a  microscope  greater  than  it  re- 
ally is ;  a  person's  coiulurt  appears  in  a 
more  culpable  light  *vheii  scfu  through 
the  representation  of  an  enemy. 

Then  Nature  all 
Wears  to  tbe  lover's  eye  a  look  of  love. 

TBOMaON. 

It  has  always  been  my  endeavor  to  distlnffuish 
between  realities  and  appsarancM.      Tatlee. 

LOOKER-ON,  8PECTAT0K,  BEHOLDER, 
OBSERVER. 

The  looker-on  and  the  SPECTA- 
TOR are  both  opposed  to  the  agents  or 
actors  in  any  scene;  but  the  former  is 
still  more  al^tracted  from  the  objects  he 
sees  than  the  latter. 

A  looker-on  {v.  To  look  of)  is  careless ; 
he  has  no  part,  and  takes  no  part,  in 
what  he  sees;  he  looks  on^  because  the 
thing  is  before  him,  and  he  has  nothing 
else  to  do:  a  spectator  may  likewise  be 
unconcerned,  but  in  general  he  derives 
amusement,  if  nothing  else,  from  what 
he  sees.  A  clown  may  be  a  looker-on, 
who  with  open  mouth  gapes  at  all  that 
is  before  him,  without  understanding  any 
part  of  it ;  but  he  who  looks  on  to  draw 
a  moral  lesson  from  the  whole  is  in  the 
moral  sense  not  an  uninterested  specta- 
tor. The  BEHOLDER  has  a  nearer  in- 
terest than  the  spectator;  and  the  OB- 
SERVER has  an  interest  not  less  near 
than  that  of  the  befiolder^  but  somewhat 
different:  the  beholder  has  his  affections 
roused  by  what  he  sees ;  the  observer  has 
his  understanding  employed  in  that  which 
passes  before  him :  the  beliMer  indulges 
himself  in  contemplation;  the  observer  is 
busy  in  making  it  subservient  to  some 
proposed  object:  every  beholder  of  our 
Saviour's  sufferings  and  patience  was 
struck  with  the  conviction  of  his  Divine 
character,  not  excepting  even  some  of 
those  who  were  his  most  prejudiced  ad- 
vewaries ;   every  calm  observer  of  our 


Saviour's  words  and  actions   was  coa 
vinced  of  his  Divine  mission. 

Lookers-on,  many  times  see  more  than  game* 
sters.  Bacon. 

Bat  high  in  heaven  they  sit,  and  gaze  from  far, 
The  tame  spectators  of  his  deeds  of  war.    Pope. 

Objects  imperfectly  designed  take  forms  from 
the  hope  or  fear  of  the  beholder.  Johnson. 

Swift  was  an  exact  observer  of  life.  Johnson 

LOOSE,  VAGUE,  LAX,  DISSOLUTE,  LI 
CENTIOUS. 

LOOSE  is  in  German  los,  etc.,  Latin 
laxus,  Greek  akaoanvy  and  Hebrew  eha- 
latz,  to  make  free.  VAGUE,  in  Latin  vo- 
//u«,  signifies  wandering.  LAX,  in  Latin 
laxus^  has  a  similar  origin  with  loose,  DIS- 
SOLUTE, in  Latin  disaoluhtSy  participle  of 
dissolvOj  signifies  dissolved  or  set  free.  LI- 
CENTIOUS signifies  having  the  license  or 
power  to  do  as  one  pleases  {v.  Leave^  lib- 
erty), 

Ijoose  is  the  generic,  the  rest  are  spe- 
cific terms ;  they  are  all  opposed  to  that 
which  is  bound  or  adheres  closely:  loose 
is  employed  either  for  physical,  moral,  or 
intellectual  objects ;  vag\ie  only  for  intel- 
lectual objects :  lax  sometimes  for  what 
is  intellectual,  but  oftener  for  the  moral; 
dissolute  and  lirmtious  only  for  moral  mat- 
ters: whatever  wants  a  proper  connec- 
tion, or  linking  together  of  the  parts,  is 
loose;  whatever  is  scattered  and  remote- 
ly separated  is  va(/ue:  a  style  is  loose 
where  the  words  and  sentences  are  not 
made  to  coalesce,  so  as  to  form  a  reg- 
ularly connected  series ;  asseitions  are 
vafftte  which  have  but  a  remote  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  referred  to :  by  the 
same  rule,  loose  hint^  thrown  out  at  ran- 
dom may  give  rise  to  speculation  and  con- 
jecture, but  cannot  serve  as  the  ground  of 
any  conclusion ;  ignorant  people  are  apt 
to  credit  every  vaffue  rumor,  and  to  com- 
municate it  as  a  certainty.  Opinions  are 
loose,  either  inasmuch  as  they  want  log- 
ical precision,  or  as  they  fail  in  moral 
strictness ;  suggestions  and  surmises  are 
in  their  nature  vague,  as  they  spring  from 
a  very  remote  channel,  or  are  produced 
by  the  wanderings  of  the  imagination; 
opinions  are  lax,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
a  tendency  to  lessen  the  moral  obliga- 
tion, or  to  loosen  moral  ties.  A  loose  man 
injures  himself,  but  a  lax  man  injures  so- 
cietv  at  large.    Dissolutetiess  is  the  9XC9s? 
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of  looteMK;  ItcefUiottsMU  is  the  conse* 
quence  of  laxity^  or  the  freedom  from  ex- 
ternal constraint  Looseness  of  character, 
if  indulged,  soon  sinks  into  dissobdeness 
of  morals ;  and  laxity  of  discipline  is  quick- 
ly followed  by  licentiousness  of  manners. 

The  mmt  Toluiitiioas  and  loose  person  breath> 
ing,  were  be  bat  tied  to  follow  his  dice  and  his 
courtships  every  d«y,  would  And  it  the  greatest 
i»nxient  that  could  be(kll  him.  Sodth. 

That  action  which  Is  vague  and  indeterminate 
MTlll  at  last  settle  into  habit,  and  habitual  pecul- 
iarities are  quickly  ridiculous.  Jobmsow. 

In  this  general  deprarl^  of  manners  and  /aos 
Uy  of  principles,  pure  religion  is  nowliere  more 
strongly  inculcated  (than  in  our  universities). 

Johnson. 

As  the  life  of  Petronius  Arbiter  was  altogether 

diASolaUt  the  indifference  which  be  showed  at 

the  close  of  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of 

natural  carelessness  rather  than  fortitude. 

Addison. 

Moral  philosophy  is  very  agreeable  to  the  par- 
adoxical and  UoenHous  spirit  of  the  age. 

Bkattik. 

LORiyS-SUPPER)  EUCHARIST,  COMMUN- 
ION, SACRAMENT. 

The  LORD'S-SUPPER  is  a  term  of  fa- 
miliar and  general  use  among  Christians, 
as  designating  in  literal  terms  the  supper 
of  our  Lord ;  that  is,  either  the  last  sol- 
emn supper  which  he  took  with  his  dis- 
ciples previous  to  his  crucifixion,  or  the 
commemoration  of  that  event  which  con- 
formably to  his  commands  has  been  ob- 
served by  the  professors  of  Christianity. 
EUCHARIST  is  a  term  of  peculiar  use 
among  the  Roman  Catholics,  from  the 
Greek  tvxapiZio,  to  give  thanks,  because 
personal  adoration,  by  way  of  returning 
thanks,  constitutes  in  their  estimation  the 
chief  part  of  the  ceremony.  As  the  so- 
cial affections  are  kept  alive  mostly  by 
the  common  participation  of  meals,  so  ia 
brotherly  love,  the  essence  of  Christian 
fellowship,  cherished  and  warmed  in  the 
highest  degree  by  the  common  partici- 
pation in  this  holy  festival :  hence,  by 
distinction,  it  has  been  denominated  the 
COMMUNION.  As  the  vows  which  are 
made  at  the  altar  of  our  Lord  are  the 
most  solemn  which  a  Christian  can  make, 
comprehending  in  them  the  entire  devo- 
tion of  himself  to  Christ,  the  general  term 
SACRAMENT,  signifying  an  oath,  has 
been  employed  by  way  of  distinetiou  for 
this  ordinance.     The  Roman  Catholics 


have  employed  the  same  term  for  sli 
other  ordinances;  but  the  Protestants, 
who  attach  a  similar  d^ree  of  sacred- 
ness  to  no  other  than  baptism,  annex  thU 
appellation  only  to  theae  two. 

To  the  worthy  participation  of  the  LonPeSup- 
peTy  there  is  indispensably  required  a  suitable 
preparation.  Socth. 

This  ceremony  of  feasting  belongs  most  proper- 
ly  both  to  marriage  and  to  the  euehariet^  as  both 
of  them  have  the  nature  of  a  covenant.     Socth. 

One  woman  he  could  not  bring  to  the  commun- 
ion^  and  when  he  reproved  or  exhorted  her,  she 
only  answered  that  she  was  no  scholar. 

JoBmoif. 

I  could  not  have  tlie  consent  of  the  physician 
to  go  to  church  yesterday ;  I  therefore  received 
the  holy  sacrament  at  home.  Jomrsoii. 

TO  LOSE,  MISS. 

LOSE,  in  all  probability,  is  but  a  vari- 
ation of  loose^  because  what  gets  loote  or 
away  from  a  person  is  lost  to  him.  To 
MISS,  probably  from  the  participle  mw, 
wrong,  signifies  to  put  wrong. 

What  18  lost  is  supposed  to  be  entire- 
ly  and  irrecoverably  gone;  but  what  is 
missed  may  be  only  out  of  sight  or  not 
at  hand  at  the  time  when  it  is  wanted ; 
health  or  property  may  be  lost;  one 
misses  a  coach,  or  one  misses  what  has 
been  mislaid.  Things  may  be  lost  in  a 
variety  of  ways  independent  of  the  per- 
son losinff  ;  but  mimng  is  mostly  by  the 
instrumenttility  of  the  person  who  mtnet. 
We  lose  an  opportunity  which  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  use ;  we  mis*  an  opportuni- 
ty when  we  suffer  it  to  pass  without  us- 
ing. 

Some  ants  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  bU  down 
with  their  load  when  they  almost  come  home ; 
when  this  happens,  they  seldom  lose  their  corn, 
but  carry  it  up  again.  Aj>disom. 

By  hope  and  fUth  secure  of  ftiture  bliss. 
Gladly  the  Joys  of  present  life  we  mies.    Lswia 

LOSS,  DAMAGE,  DETRIMENT. 

LOSS  signifies  the  act  of  lowng  or  the 
thing  Unit,  DAMAGE,  in  French  dbm- 
nki^e,  Latin  damnum^  from  demo^  to  take 
away,  signifies  the  thing  taken  away. 
DETRIMENT,  v.  Disadvantageous. 

Loss  is  here  the  generic  term ;  damiOffe 
and  detriment  are  species  or  modes  of 
loss.  The  person  sustains  the  loss,  the 
thing  suffers  the  daumge  or  detriment. 
Whatever  is   gone  froni   us   which   w^ 
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wish  to  retain  is  a  loss ;  hence  we  may 
sustain  a  loss  in  our  propertj,  in  our  rep- 
utation, in  our  influence,  in  our  intellect, 
and  every  other  object  of  possession: 
whatever  renders  an  object  less  serrioea- 
tle  or  valuable,  by  any  external  violence, 
id  a  damage;  as  a  vessel  suffers  a  dam- 
age  in  a  storm:  whatever  is  calculated 
to  cross  a  man*8  purpose  is  a  detriment  ; 
the  bare  want  of  a  good  name  may  be 
a  deiryneni  to  a  young  tradesman ;  the 
want  of  prudence  is  always  a  great  det- 
riment to  the  prosperity  of  a  family. 

WlMt  trader  would  pnrehaie  inch  airy  satU- 
iactlon  («8  tlM  chamu  of  oonveraation)  by  the 
loM  at  aoUd  gmin.  Johnson. 

The  ante  were  ■«!]  troubled  with  the  rain,  and 
the  next  dAy  they  took  a  world  of  pains  to  re- 
pair the  cUunoffe,  Addison. 

The  expeaditnre  should  be  with  the  least  pos- 
sible detHmeni  to  the  morals  of  those  who  ex- 
pend.  BcaxB. 

LOUD,  NOISY,  BI0H-80UNDIN0;  CLAM- 
OROUS. 

LOUD,  in  German,  etc,  laui^  is  con- 
nected with  /ou/,  a  sound,  /^avscA^n,  to 
listen,  and  the  Greek  jeXvw,  to  hear,  be- 
cause sounds  are  the  object  of  hearing. 
NOISY,  having  a  noise^  like  naitome  and 
noxiotUy  comes  from  the  Latin  noeeo^  to 
hurt,  signifying  in  general  offensive,  and 
in  this  case  offensive  to  the  sense  of 
hearing.  HIGH-SOUNDING  signifies  the 
same  as  pitched  upon  an  elevated  key,  so 
as  to  make  a  great  noise,  to  be  heard  at 
a  distance. .  GLAMOROUS,  from  the  Lat- 
in elamOy  to  cry,  signifies  crying  with  a 
loud  voice. 

Loud  is  here  the  generic  term,  since 
it  signifies  a  great  sound,  which  is  the 
idea  common  to  them  aU.  As  an  epi- 
thet for  persons,  hud  is  mostly  taken  in 
an  indifferent  sense;  all  the  others  are 
taken  for  being  Unid  beyond  measure: 
notty  is  to  be  lawlessly  and  unseasonably 
ioud;  highrwunding  is  only  to  be  hiui 
from  the  bigness  of  one's  words ;  elam^ 
oron%  is  to  be  disagreeably  and  painfully 
loud.  We  must  speak  loudly  to  a  deaf 
person  in  order  to  make  ourselves  heard : 
children  will  be  noisy  at  all  times  if  not 
kept  onder  control:  flatterers  are  al- 
ways higk-sounding  in  their  eulogiums  of 
princes:  children  will  be  eUanorouM  for 
what  they  want,  if  they  expect  to  get  it 
by  dint  of  noiae;  they  will  be  turbulent  in 


case  of  refusal,  if  not  under  proper  dis 
eipline.  In  the  improper  application, 
loud  is  taken  in  as  bad  a  sense  as  the 
rest ;  the  loudest  praises  are  the  least  to 
be  regarded:  the  applause  of  a  mob  is 
always  noity;  kighrsounding  titles  serve 
only  to  excite  contempt  where  there  i.M 
not  some  corresponding  quality :  it  is  the 
'business  of  a  party  to  be  damorouB^  as 
that  serves  the  purpose  of  exciting  the 
ignorant. 

The  clowns,  a  bolsfroos,  rnde,  angovem'd  crew, 
With  ftirioas  haste  to  the  loud  smnmons  flew. 

DSTDKN. 

Oh  leave  the  noisy  town.  Dbtdkn. 

I  am  touched  with  sorrow  at  the  conduct  of 
some  few  men,  who  h»Te  lent  the  authority  of 
their  MaK-^ownding  names  to  the  designs  oi 
men  with  whom  they  could  not  be  acquainted. 

BCMKB. 

ClanCroue  around  the  royal  hawk  they  fly. 

DSTDKN. 

LOVE,  FRIENDSHIP. 

LOVE  (v.  Affection)  is  a  term  of  very 
extensive  import;  it  may  be  either  tak- 
en in  the  most  general  sense  for  every 
strong  and  passionate  attachment,  or  only 
for  such  as  subsist  between  the  sexes; 
in  either  of  which  cases  it  has  features 
bv  which  it  is  easily  distinguished  from 
FRIENDSHIP. 

Love  subsists  between  members  of  the 
same  family ;  it  springs  out  of  their  nat- 
ural relationship,  and  is  kept  alive  by 
their  close  intercourse  and  constant  in< 
terchange  of  kindnesses :  frienddiip  ex. 
dudes  the  idea  of  any  tender  and  natu- 
ral relationship ;  nor  is  it,  like  love^  to  be 
found  in  children,  but  is  confined  to  ma- 
turer  years ;  it  is  formed  by  time,  by  cir- 
cumstances,  by  congruity  of  character, 
and  sympathy  of  sentiment.  Love  al- 
ways operates  with  tLV^or ;  friendship  is 
remarkable  for  firmness  and  constancy. 
Ijove  is  peculiar  to  no  station ;  it  is  to 
be  found  equally  among  the  high  and 
the  low,  the  learned  and  the  un/eamed : 
friendship  is  of  nobler  growth ;  it  finds 
admittance  only  into  minds  of  a  loftier 
make:  it  cannot  be  felt  by  men  of  an 
ordinary  stamp.  Both  love  and  friendr 
ship  are  gratified  by  seeking  the  good  of 
the  object;  but  love  is  more  selfish  in 
its  nature  than  friendship  ;  in  indulging 
another  it  seeks  its  own  gratification, 
and  when  this  is  not  to  be  obtained,  it 
will  change  into  the  contrary  passion  of 
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hatred ;  frifndskip^  on  the  other  hand,  is 
altogether  disinterested,  it  makes  sacri- 
fices of  everj  description,  and  knows  no 
limits  to  its  sacrifice. 

So  every  pMsion  bat  fond  lov€^ 

Unto  its  own  redresa  does  more.  Waujb. 

For  natural  affection  soon  doth  cease. 

And  qoenclied  is  with  Cupid's  fn^ater  flame, 
But  lUthfol  frUndsMp  doth  them  both  sup- 
press. 
And  them  with  mastering  discipline  doth  taroe. 
Spknseb. 

LOVER,  SUrrORy  WOOER. 
LOVER  sif^ifiea  literally  one  who 
tiweSy  and  is  applicable  to  any  object; 
there  are  lovers  of  money,  and  lotfera  of 
wine,  lovers  of  things  individually,  and 
things  collectively,  that  is,  lovers  of  par- 
ticular women  in  the  good  sense,  or  lov- 
ers of  women  in  the  bad  sense.  The 
HUITOR  is  one  who  sttes  and  strives  af- 
ter a  thing ;  it  is  equally  undefined  as  to 
the  object,  but  may  be  employed  for  such 
as  sue  for  favora  from  their  superiors,  or 
site  for  the  affections  and  person  of  a  fe- 
male. The  WOOER  is  only  a  species 
of  lover ^  who  woos  or  solicits  the  kind  re- 
gards of  a  female.  When  applied  to  the 
same  object,  namely,  the  female  sex,  the 
tenn  lover  is  employed  for  persons  of  all 
ranks,  who  are  equally  alive  to  the  ten- 
der passion  of  love:  suitor  is  a  title  adapt- 
ed to  that  class  of  life  where  all  the  gen- 
uine affections  of  human  nature  are  adul- 
terated by  a  false  refinement,  or  entirely 
lost  in  other  passions  of  a  guilty  nature. 
Wooer  is  a  tender  and  passionate  title, 
which  is  adapted  to  that  class  of  beings 
sftat  live  only  in  poetry  and  romance. 
There  is  most  sincerity  in  the  lover^  he 
simply  proffers  his  love;  there  is  roost 
ceremony  in  the  sttitor^  he  prefers  his 
suit;  there  is  most  ardor  in  the  teooeTy  he 
makes  his  vows. 

It  is  very  natural  for  a  yonng  friend  and  a 
younpf  lover  to  think  the  persons  they  love  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  please  them.  Pope. 

What  pleasure  can  it  be  to  be  thronged  with 
petitioners,  and  those  perhaps  suitors  for  the 
same  thing  ?  South. 

I  am  glad  this  parcel  of  wooers  are  so  reason- 
able, for  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  I  dote  on 
his  very  absence.  SHAKSPSAaK. 

LOW,  MEAN,  ABJECT. 

LOW,  V.  Humble.  MEAN,  in  German 
gerMin^  etc.,  comes  from  the  same  source 


as  the  Latin  communis^  common  (v.  Ccfm 
mon).  ABJECT,  in  French  abject^  Latin 
abjechts^  participle  of  abjieio^  to  cast  down, 
signifies  literally  cast  down  or  brought 
very  low. 

Low  is  a  much  stronger  term  than 
meem  ;  for  what  is  low  stands  more  di- 
rectly opposed  to  what  is  high,  but  what 
is  mean  is  intermediate:  the  low  is  ap- 
plied only  to  a  certain  number  or  descrip- 
tion; but  iTwan,  like  common,  is  appli- 
cable to  the  great  bulk  of  mankind.  A 
man  of  low  extraction  falls  below  the  or- 
dinary level;  he  is  opposed  to  a  noble 
roan :  a  man  of  mean  birth  does  not  rise 
above  the  ordinary  level ;  he  is  upon  a 
level  with  the  majority.  Abject  express- 
es more  than  either  of  the  others,  for  it 
denotes  the  lowest  depression  in  a  per- 
son's outward  condition  or  position,  as 
abject  poverty. 

Had  I  been  born  a  servant,  my  low  life 
Had  steady  stood  from  all  these  miseries. 

Ramdolpb. 
For  'tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich ; 
And   as  the  sun  breaks  through  tiie  darkest 

clouds. 
So  honor  'peareth  In  the  fusanest  habit 

Sbakipkabs. 

Or  In  this  object  posture  have  ye  sworn 

T  adore  the  conqueror  ?  Miltoii. 

When  employed  to  designate  charac- 
ter, they  preserve  the  same  distinction ; 
the  low  is  that  which  is  positively  sank  in 
itself ;  but  the  mean  is  that  which  is  com- 
paratively lowy  in  regard  to  the  outward 
circumstances  and  relative  condition  of 
the  individual.  Swearing  and  drunken- 
ness are  low  vices ;  boxing,  cudgelling,  and 
wrestling  are  low  games;  a  misplaced 
economy  in  people  of  property  is  mean  ; 
a  condescension  to  those  who  are  beneath 
us  for  our  own  petty  advantages  is  mean* 
ness.  A  man  is  commonly  Imo  by  birth, 
education,  or  habits ;  but  mMinness  is  a 
defect  of  nature  which  sinks  a  person  in 
spite  of  every  external  advantage.  Ah^ 
jeety  as  a  characteristic,  is  applied  partic- 
ularly to  the  spirit  Slavery  is  roost  apt 
to  produce  an  ahjeet  spirit  by  depriving 
a  roan  of  the  use  of  those  faculties  which 
elevate  him  above  the  brutes;  poverty, 
fear,  or  any  base  passion,  may  have  tha 
same  effect 

Yet  sometimes  nations  will  decline  so  low 
From  virtue.  Mnioa 
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We  tiMt  not  to  pletM  men,  nor  to  promote  any 
MMn  worldly  interest.  Skaiaidok. 

There  needa  no  more  be  aaid  to  extol  the  ex- 
cellence and  power  of  hia  wit,  than  that  it  was 
of  magnitude  enoui^h  to  cover  a  world  of  very 
threat  fkuUs,  that  15,  a  narrowness  in  his  nature 
to  the  lofCMt  (l«Krce,  an  aMeetnesfi  and  want  of 
courage,  an  InsiniMtiDg  and  servile  flattering. 

Clakemdon. 


M. 

MADNESS,  PHREN8Y,  RAGE,  FURY. 

UADSlS^,videDeranff€ment.  PHREN- 
SY,  in  Latin  phrenesU^  Greek  ^fvircc, 
from  ^pi|v,  the  mind,  signifies  a  disorder- 
ed mind.  RAGE  ia  in  French  ragfy  Lat- 
in ralnes,  madness.  FURY,  in  Latin  fu- 
ror, comes  in  all  probability  from  feror^ 
to  be  carried,  because /wry  carries  a  per- 
■on  away. 

Madnets  and  pkrenay  are  used  in  the 
physical  and  moral  sense;  rage  And  fun/ 
only  in  the  moral  sense :  in  the  first  case, 
madneu  is  a  confirmed  derangement  in 
the  organ  of  thought ;  phrensy  is  only  a 
temporary  derangement  from  the  violence 
of  any  disease  or  other  cause :  the  former 
lies  in  the  system,  and  is,  in  general,  in- 
curable ;  the  latter  is  only  occasional,  and 
yields  to  the  power  of  medicine.  In  the 
qnoral  sense  of  these  terms  the  cause  is 
pat  for  the  effect,  that  is,  madness  and 
phrensy  are  put  for  that  excessive  vio- 
lence of  passion  by  which  they  are  caused ; 
and  as  rage  and  fury  arc  species  of  this 
passion,  namely,  the  angry  passion,  they 
are,  therefore,  to  madness  and  phrensy 
sometim-ss  as  the  cause  is  to  the  effect : 
the  former,  however,  are  so  much  more 
violent  than  the  latter,  as  they  altogether 
destroy  the  reasoning  faculty,  which  is 
not  expressly  implied  in  the  significa- 
tion of  the  Utter  terms.  Moral  madness 
iifPers  both  in  degree  and  duration  from 
phrensy:  if  it  spring  from  the  extrava- 
gance of  rage,  it  bursts  out  into  every 
conceivable  extravagance,  but  is  only 
transitory ;  if  it  spring  from  disappoint- 
ed love,  or  any  other  disappointed  pas- 
sion, it  is  as  permanent  as  direct  physi- 
cal madness  ;  phrensy  is  always  tempora- 
ry, but  even  more  impetuous  than  mad- 
ness ;  in  the  phrensy  of  despair  men  com- 


mit acts  of  suicide ;  in  the  phrensy  of  dis* 
tress  and  grief,  people  are  hurried  int« 
manv  actions  fatal  to  themselves  or  oth< 


Twas  no  Cklae  heraldry  when  madness  drew 
Her  pedigree  from  those  who  too  much  knew. 

Dbmhail 

ynMXpkrwsify  shepherd,  has  thy  soul  posaess'd  ? 

Dbtden. 

Rage  refers  more  immediately  to  the 
agitation  that  exists  within  the  mind; 
fiiry  refers  to  that  which  shows  it8clf 
outwardly:  a  person  contains  or  stifles 
his  rage;  but  his  fury  breaks  out  into 
some  external  mark  of  violence:  rage 
will  subside  of  iteelf ;  fury  spends  itself ; 
a  person  may  be  choked  with  rage  ;  but 
his  fury  finds  a  vent :  an  enraged  man 
may  be  pacified ;  a  furious  one  is  deaf  to 
every  remonstrance.  Rugfy  when  applied 
to  persons,  commonly  signifies  highly  in- 
flamed anger;  but  it  may  be  employed 
for  inflamed  passion  toward  any  object 
which  is  specified ;  as  a  rage  for  music,  a 
rage  for  theatrical  performances,  a  fash- 
ionable rage  for  any  whim  of  the  day. 
Furyy  though  commonly  signifying  rage 
bursting  out,  yet  it  may  be  any  impetu 
ous  feeling  displaying  itself  in  extrava- 
gant action;  as  the  divine /wry  supposed 
to  be  produced  upon  the  priestess  of 
Apollo  by  the  inspiration  of  the  god,  and 
the  Bacchanalian  fury,  which  expression 
depicts  the  influence  of  wine  upon  the 
body  and  mind.  In  the  improper  appli- 
cation, to  inanimate  objects,  the  words 
rage  and  fury  preserve  a  similar  distinc* 
tion:  the  rage  of  the  heat  denotes  the 
excessive  height  to  which  it  is  risen  ;  the 
fury  of  the  winds  indicates  their  violent 
commotion  and  turbulence:  so  in  like 
manner  the  raging  of  the  tempest  char- 
acterizes figuratively  its  burning  anger ; 
and  the  fury  of  the  flames  marks  their 
impetuous  movements,  their  wild  and  rap- 
id spread. 

First  Socrates 
Against  the  rage  of  tyrants  single  stood, 
Invincible !  Thomsoh. 

Confln*d  their  fury  to  thoie  dark  ahodes. 

Drtdem. 

MAGISTERIAL,  MAJESTIC,  STATELY, 
POMPOUS,  AUGUST,  DIGNIFIED. 

MAGISTERIAL,  from  magister,  a  mas* 
ter.  and  MAJESTIC,  from  majettas,  ar« 
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both  deriyed  from  moffis,  more,  or  nu^or, 
greater^  that  b,  more  or  jp-eater  than  oth- 
ers ;  bat  they  differ  hi  this  respect,  that 
the  moffiiteHal  is  something  assumed,  and 
is  therefore  often  false;  the  tntyesUc  is 
natural,  and  consequently  always  real: 
an  apstart,  or  an  intruder  into  any  high 
station  or  office,  may  put  on  a  magUte- 
rial  air,  in  order  to  impose  on  the  multi- 
tude ;  but  it  will  not  be  iu  his  power  to 
be  nuyettie^  which  never  shows  itself  in 
a  borrowed  shape;  none  but  those  who 
hare  a  superiority  of  character,  of  birth, 
or  outward  station,  cau  be  majestic, 

OoTeminent  being  the  noblest  and  most  m^s- 
terloiu  of  All  arts,  is  Tery  unfit  for  those  to  talk 
magitterUiUy  of  who  nerer  bore  any  share  in 
it.  Sooth. 

Then  Aristldes  lifts  his  honest  front, 
In  pore  majtMtie  poverty  rerer'd.        Thomboh. 

STATELY  and  POMPOUS  are  most 
nearly  allied  to  niagisterial ;  AUGUST 
and  DIGNIFIED  to  majestic:  the  former 
being  merely  extrinsic  and  assumed,  the 
latter  intrinsic  and  inherent.  Magisterial 
respects  the  authority  which  is  assumed ; 
stately/  regards  splendor  and  rank ;  pom- 
pons  regards  personal  importance,  with  all 
the  appendages  of  greatness  and  power : 
a  person  is  magisterial  in  the  exercise  of 
his  office,  and  the  distribution  of  his  com- 
mands ;  he  is  siatdy  in  his  ordinary  inter- 
course with  his  inferiors  and  equals ;  he 
is  pompous  on  particular  occasions  of  ap- 
pearing in  public :  a  person  demands  si- 
lence in  a  magiaterial  tone ;  he  marches 
forward  with  a  statdy  air ;  he  comes  for- 
ward in  a  pompous  manner,  so  as  to  strike 
others  with  a  sense  of  his  importance. 


Sach  seems  thy  gentle  height,  made  only  proad 
To  be  the  basis  of  that  pompous  load. 

Dkmham. 

There  is  for  the  most  part  as  much  real  enjoy- 
ment under  the  meanest  cottage,  as  within  the 
walls  of  the  statelitJit  palace.  South. 

Majestic  is  an  epithet  that  characterizes 
the  exterior  of  an  object ;  august  is  that 
which  marks  an  essential  characteristic 
in  the  object ;  dig^dfied  serves  to  charac- 
terize a  person's  action  as  tending  to  give 
dignity :  the  form  of  a  female  is  termed 
majestic,  when  it  has  something  imposing 
in  it,  suited  to  the  condition  of  majesty, 
or  the  most  elevated  station  in  society ;  a 
monarch  is  entitled  august  in  order  to  de- 
icribe  the  extent  of  his  empire ;  a  public 


assembly  is  denominated  august  to  be- 
speak its  high  character,  and  its  weighty 
influenoe  in  the  scale  of  society ;  a  reply 
is  termed  dignified  when  it  upholds  tiie 
individual  and  personal  character  of  a 
man  as  well  as  his  relative  character  in 
the  community  to  which  he  belongs :  the 
former  two  of  these  terms  are  associated 
only  with  grandeur  of  outward  circum- 
stances :  the  last  is  applicable  to  men  of 
all  stations,  who  have  each  in  his  sphere 
a  dignity  to  maintain  which  belongs  to 
m^n  as  an  independent  moral  agent 


For& 


A  royal  robe  he  wore  with  graceftil  i 
Embroidered  sandals  glitterd  as  he  trod. 
And  forth  he  mov'd  maJesHe  as  a  god. 
Nor  can  I  think  that  God,  creator  wise, 
Though  threat'ning,  will  in  earnest  so  destroy 
Us,  hu  prime  creatures,  dignified  so  Idfta. 

MILTOII. 

How  poor,  liow  rich,  how  at|}ect,  how  auguett 
How  complicate,  how  wonderflil,  is  man. 

TODVO. 

HAONIFICBNCB,  SPLENDOR,  POMP. 

MAGNIFICENCE,  from  magnm  and 
/oeto,  signifies  doing  largely,  or  on  a  large 
scale.  SPLENDOR,  in  Latin  ^ptmdor, 
from  splendeo,  to  shine,  signifies  bright- 
ness in  the  external.  POMP,  in  Latin 
pompay  Greek  voftTnif  a  procession,  from 
we/iw<ii,  to  send,  signifies  in  general  for- 
mality and  ceremony. 

Magnificence  lies  not  only  in  the  num- 
ber and  extent  of  the  objects  presented, 
but  in  their  degree  of  richness  as  to  their 
coloring  and  quality;  epUndor  is  hut  h 
characteristic  of  magnificence^  attached  to 
such  objects  as  dazzle  the  eye  by  the  quau- 
tity  of  light,  or  the  beauty  and  strength 
of  coloring;  the  entertainments  of  the 
Eastern  monarchs  and  princes  are  re- 
markable for  their  magnlfioenoe,  from  the 
immense  number  of  their  attendants,  the 
crowd  of  equipages,  the  size  of  their  pal- 
aces, the  multitude  of  costly  utensils,  and 
the  profusion  of  viands  which  constitute 
the  arrangements  for  the  banquet ;  the  en- 
tertainments of  Europeans  present  much 
splendor,  from  the  richness,  the  variety, 
and  the  brilliancy  of  dress,  of  furniture, 
and  all  the  apparatus  of  a  feast,  which 
the  refinements  of  art  have  brought  to 
perfection.  Magnificence  is  seldomer  un- 
accompanied with  splendor  than  splendor 
with  magtiificence  ;  since  quantity,  as  well 
as  quality,  is  essential  to  the  one;  but 
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quaHty  more  than  quantitr  is  an  essen- 
tial to' the  other:  a  large  army  drawn  up 
in  battle  array  is  a  magnificent  a])ectacle, 
from  the  immensity  of  their  numbers  and 
the  order  of  their  disposition ;  it  will  in 
all  probability  be  a  tpUndid  scene  if  there 
be  much  richness  in  the  dresses ;  ihepomp 
will  here  consist  in  such  large  bodies  of 
men  acting  by  one  impulse,  and  directed 
by  one  will:  hence  military  pomp;  it  is 
the  appendage  of  power,  when  displayed 
to  public  view :  on  particular  occasions 
a  monarch  seated  on  his  throne,  sur- 
rounded by  his  courtiers  and  attended  by 
his  guards,  is  said  to  appear  with  pomp. 

Not  BaOylon, 
Nor  gnat  Alcalro,  such  maffn^fic&ncs 
£qnaird  in  all  their  glortea.  Miltoh. 

Vain  tranaitonr  tpUndon  coald  not  all 
Repriere  the  tottering  maoiion  from  its  Cftll. 

GOLMMITH. 

Was  all  that  pomp  of  woe  for  thii  prepared ; 
These  flres,  this  ftin'ral  pile,  these  altars  rearU 

Dbtdbk. 

TO  ICAKEy  FORM,  PBODUCB,  CRBATB. 

Thk  idea  of  giving  birth  to  a  thing  is 
common  to  all  these  terms,  which  vary 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  action :  to 
MAKE  (v.  To  ad)  is  the  most  general 
and  unqualified  term;  to  FORM  (v.  To 
fomC\  signifies  to  give  hform  to  a  thing, 
that  IS,  to  make  it  after  a  given  form  ; 
to  PRODUCE  (v.  To  afford)  is  to  bring 
forth  into  the  light,  to  call  into  existence ; 
to  CREATE  (v.  To  eauae)  is  to  bring  into 
existence  by  an  absolute  exercise  of  pow- 
er :  to  make  is  the  simplest  action  of  all, 
and  comprehends  a  simple  combination 
by  the  smallest  efforts ;  to  form  requires 
care  and  attention,  and  greater  efforts ; 
to  produce  requires  time  and  also  labor : 
whatever  is  put  together,  so  as  to  become 
another  thing,  is  made;  a  chair  or  a  ta- 
ble is  made:  whatever  is  put  mto  any 
distinct  form  is  formed;  the  potter /orm< 
the  clay  into  an  earthen  vessel:  what- 
ever emanates  from  a  thing,  so  as  to  be- 
come a  distinct  object,  is  produced ;  fire 
IB  often  produced  by  the  violent  friction 
of  two  pieces  of  wood  with  each  other. 
The  process  of  makinff  is  always  per- 
formed by  some  conscious  agent,  who 
emplojt  either  mechanical  means,  or  the 
simple  exercise  of  power:  a  bird  makes 
its  nest;  man  maket  various  things,  by 
the  exercise  of  his  understanding  and  his 


limbs ;  the  Almighty  Maker  has  made  ev- 
erything  by  his  word.  The  process  of 
forming  docs  not  always  require  a  con- 
scious agent ;  things  Are  formed  of  them- 
selves; or  they  Are  formed  by  the  active 
operations  of  other  bodies ;  melted  lead, 
when  thrown  into  water,  will  form  itself 
into  various  little  bodies ;  hard  substances 
Are  formed  in  the  human  body,  which  give 
rise  to  the  disease  termed  the  gravel. 
What  is  produced  is  oftener  produced 
by  the  process  of  nature,  than  by  any 
express  design;  the  earth  produces  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  from  seed ;  animals, 
by  a  similar  proceaBy  produce  their  young. 
CreaiCy  in  this  natural  sense  of  the  term, 
is  employed  as  the  act  of  an  intelligent 
being,  and  that  of  the  Supreme  Being 
only ;  it  is  the  act  of  making  by  a  simple 
effort  of  power,  without  the  use  of  mate- 
rials, and  without  any  process.  Hence 
it  has  been  extended  in  its  application  to 
the  making  of  anything  by  an  immediate 
exercise  of  power.  The  creative  power  of 
the  human  mind  is  a  faint  image  of  that 
power  which  brought  everything  into  ex- 
istence out  of  nothing. 

King  Edward  the  Sixth's  Common  Prayer  Book 
was  made  with  the  advice  of  the  foreign  and  even 
the  Presbyterian  Protestants.  Sbckxb. 

Dire  Scylla  here,  a  scene  of  horror /otom, 
And  here  Charybdis  fills  the  deep  with  storms. 

Pori. 

It  is  strange,  yon  will  say,  that  nature  shonld 
make  nse  of  the  same  agent  to  create  as  to  de- 
stroy, and  that  what  has  been  looked  upon  as  the 
consumer  of  countries  is,  in  iiM^t,  the  very  power 
that  produeee  them.  Banon. 

A  wondrous  hieroglyphic  robe  she  wore. 
In  which  all  colors  and  all  figures  were, 
That  nature  or  that  fancy  can  create.    CowuT. 

They  are  all  employed  in  the  moral 
sense,  and  with  a  similar  distinction: 
make  is  indefinite ;  we  may  make  a  thing 
that  is  difficult  or  easy,  simple  or  com- 
plex ;  we  *may  make  a  letter,  or  make  a 
poem ;  we  may  make  a  word,  or  make  a 
sentence.  To /arm  is  the  work  either  of 
intelligence  or  of  circumstances :  educa- 
tion has  much  to  do  in^ormtn^  the  hab- 
its, but  nature  has  more  to  do  in  form- 
ing the  disposition  and  the  mind  alto- 
gether; sentiments  are  frequently /orm- 
ed  by  young  people  before  they  have  suf« 
ficient  maturity  of  thought  and  knowl- 
edge to  justify  them  in  coming  to  any 
decision.     To  produce  is  the  effect  of 
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^reat  mental  exertion ;  or  it  is  the  natu- 
ral operation  of  things :  no  industry  could 
ever  prodtwe  a  poem  or  a  work  of  the 
imagination :  but  a  history  or  a  work  of 
science  may  be  produced  by  the  force  of 
mere  labor.  All  things,  both  in  the  mor- 
al and  intellectual  world,  are  linked  to- 
gether upon  the  same  principle  of  cause 
and  effect,  by  which  one  thing  is  the />ro- 
d-'tcer^  and  the  other  the  thing  produced: 
quarrels  produce  hatred,  and  kindness 
produces  love ;  as  hetit  produces  inflamma- 
tion and  fever,  or  disease  produces  death. 
What  is  created  is  not  made  by  any  nat- 
ural process,  but  is  called  into  existence 
by  the  ei-eathig  power ;  small  matters  cre- 
ate jealousies  in  jealous  minds. 

Though  he  could  not  agree  to  the  making  a 
king  as  Uiings  stood,  yet,  if  he  found  one  made, 
he  would  be  more  faithful  to  him  than  those  that 
made  him  could  be  according  to  their  own  prin- 
ciples. Burnet. 

Homer's  and  Virgil's  heroes  do  not  form  a  res- 
olution without  the  conduct  and  direction  of  some 
deity.  Addisom. 

A  supernatural  effect  is  that  which  is  above 
any  natural  power  that  we  know  of  to  produce. 

TlIXOTSON. 

By  this  means  alone  their  grcntest  obstacles 
will  vanish,  and  what  usiuilly  creates  their  dis- 
like will  'jecome  their  satisfaction.  Port 

MALKDICnON,  CUR8K,  IMPRECATION, 
KXECRATION,  ANATHEMA. 

MALEDICTION,  from  male  and  dieo, 
signifies  a  saying  ill,  that  is,  declaring  an 
evil  wish  against  a  person.  CURSE,  in 
FUixon  kuridan^  comes,  in  all  probability, 
from  the  same  root  as  the  Greek  Kvpow^ 
to  sanction  or  ratify,  signifying  a  bad 
wish  declared  upon  oath,  or  in  a  solemn 
manner.  IMPRECATION,  from  im  and 
precor,  signifies  a  praying  down  evil  upon 
a  person.  EXECRATION,  from  the  Latin 
exerror^  that  is,  e  sacris  excludere^  signifies 
the  same  as  to  excommunicate,  with  every 
form  of  solemn  imprecation.  ANATHE- 
MA, in  Greek  ava^fia^  signifies  a  setting 
out,  that  is,  a  putting  out  of  a  religious 
community  as  a  penance. 

The  malediction  is  the  most  indefinite 
and  general  term,  signifying  simply  the 
declaration  of  evil ;  airae  is  a  solemn  de- 
nunciation of  evil :  the  former  is  employ- 
ed mostly  by  men;  the  latter  by  some 
superior  being  as  well  as  by  men:  the 
rest  are  species  uf  the  curse  pronounced 


only  by  men.  The  mtUediction  is  cftuaed 
by  simple  anger;  the  curse  is  occasioned 
by  some  grievous  offence:  men,  in  the 
heat  of  their  passions,  will  utter  maie- 
dictimu  against  any  object  that  offends 
them;  God  pronounced  a  curse  upon 
Adam,  and  all  his  posterity,  after  the 
falL 

With  many  praises  of  his  good  play,  and  many 
maledictions  on  the  power  of  chance,  he  totdc 
up  the  cards  and  threw  them  in  the  Are. 

Mackbmxib. 
But  know,  that  ere  your  promis'd  walls  you  build. 
My  curses  shall  severely  be  fulfill'd.      DaTDZK. 

The  term  curae  differs  in  the  degree 
of  evil  pro^punced  or  wished ;  impreca- 
tion and  execration  always  imply  some 
positive  great  evil,  and,  in  fact,  as  much 
evil  as  can  be  conceived  by  man  in  hia 
anger;  the  anathema  respects  the  evil 
which  is  pronounced  according  to  the 
canon  law,  by  which  a  man  is  not  only 
put  out  of  the  Church,  but  held  up  as  an 
object  of  offence.  The  malediction  is  al- 
together an  unallowed  expression  of  pri- 
vate resentment;  the  curse  was  admit- 
ted,  in  some  cases,  according  to  the  Ho. 
saic  law ;  and  that,  as  well  as  the  anath. 
ema^  at  one  time  formed  a  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the  Christian 
Church;  the  imprecation  formed  a  part 
of  the  heathenish  ceremony  of  religion; 
but  the  execration  is  always  the  informal 
expression  of  the  most  violoit  persona] 
anger. 

Thus  either  host  their  impreeaUoHs  Join'd. 

Pors. 

I  have  seen  in  Bedlam  a  man  that  has  held  up 

his  face  in  a  posture  of  adoration  toward  heaven 

to  utter  eopecrations  and  blasphemies.    Stbkix. 

The  bare  anathemas  of  the  Chnrch  lUl  like 
so  many  brutafulmina  upon  the  obsthiato  and 
schismatical.  Socrm. 

MALEVOLENT,  MALICIOUS,  MAIJO- 

NANT. 

Thksk  words  have  all  their  derivation 
from  mo/w,  bad;  that  is,  MALEVOLENT, 
wishing  ill ;  MALICIOUS  {v.  Malice),  hav- 
ing  malice  ;  and  MALIGNANT,  haring  an 
evil  tendency. 

Malevolence  has  a  deep  root  in  the  heart, 
and  is  a  settled  part  of  the  character; 
we  denominate  the  person  maleoolenl,  to 
designate  the  ruling  temper  of  his  mind  s 
maliciousness  may  be  applied  as  an  epl 
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rhet  to  particular  parts  of  a  man^s  char- 
acter or  conduct ;  one  may  have  a  ttuUi- 
cioM  joy  or  pleasure  in  seeing  the  dis- 
tresses of  another :  malignity  is  not  so  of- 
ten employed  to  characterize  the  person 
as  the  thing;  the  malignity  of  a  design 
is  estimated  by  the  degree  of  mischief 
which  was  intended  to  be  done. 

I  have  often  known  Very  lasting  maUeoUnoe 
ixoited  by  unlucky  censures.  Johksov. 

(ireatness,  the  earnest  of  malicious  Fate 
For  ftitnre  woe,  was  never  meant  a  good. 

SOITTBBRK. 

Still  horror  reigns,  a  dreary  twilight  round, 
or  struggling  night  and  day  maliffruini  mix'd. 

Thojuom. 

V AUCB,  RANCOR,  SPITB^  6RUDQK, 
PIQUE. 

MALICE,  in  Latin  malitiay  from  malun^ 
bad,  signifies  the  very  essence  of  badness 
lying  in  the  heart;  RAiiCOK (v. Hatred) 
is  only  continued  hatred;  the  former  re- 
quires no  external  cause  to  provoke  it,  it 
is  inherent  in  the  mind ;  the  latter  must 
be  caused  b>  some  personal  offence.  Afal- 
mx  is  properly  the  love  of  evil  for  evil's 
sake,  and  is,  therefore,  confined  lo  no  num- 
ber or  quality  of  objects,  and  limited  by 
no  circumstance ;  rancor^  as  it  depends 
upon  external  objects  for  its  existence, 
so  it  is  confined  to  such  objects  only  as 
are  liable  to  cause  displeasure  or  anger ; 
malice  will  impel  a  man  to  do  mischief 
to  those  who  have  not  injured  him,  and 
are  perhaps  strangers  to  him ;  rancor  can 
subsist  only  between  those  who  have  had 
sufficient  connection  to  be  at  variance. 

If  any  ebaoce  has  hither  brought  the  name 
Of  Palamedes,  not  unknown  to  &me, 
Who  sttffer*d  from  the  malice  of  the  times. 

Drtdeh. 
Party-spirit  fills  a  nation  with  spleen  and  ran- 
cor. ADDISON. 

SPITE,  trom  the  Italian  dispetto  and 
the  French  despite  from  irpiV,  a  pointed 
instrument,  denotes  a  petty  kind  of  mat' 
ice,  or  disposition  to  offend  another  in 
trifling  matters ;  it  may  be  in  the  temper 
of  the  person,  or  it  may  have  its  source 
in  some  external  provocation :  children 
often  show  their  spite  to  each  other. 

Can  heav'nly  minds  snch  high  resentment  show, 
Or  exercise  their  »pite  in  human  woe  ?  Drtden. 

GRUDGE,  connected  with  grumble  and 
growly  and  PIQLTJ,  from  ptke,  denoting 
the  prick  of  a  pointed  instrument,  are 
95 


employed  for  that  particular  state  of  runi^ 
corous  or  apite/ul  feeling  which  is  occa- 
sioned by  personal  offences  :  the  grudge 
is  that  which  has  long  existed ;  the  pi^ue 
is  that  which  is  of  recent  date ;  a  person 
is  said  to  owe  another  a  grudge  for  hav- 
ing done  him  a  disservice ;  or  he  is  said 
to  have  a  piqite  toward  another,  who  hag 
shown  him  an  affront. 

The  god  of  wit,  to  show  his  grudge^ 
Clapp'd  asses'  ears  upou  tlie  Judge.  Swirr. 

You  may  he  sure  the  ladles  are  not  wanting, 
on  their  side,  in  cherishing  and  improving  these 
important  piques^  which  divide  the  town  almost 
into  as  many  parties  as  there  are  families. 

Lady  M.  W.  Montagcb. 

MANLY,  MANFUL. 

MANLY,  or  like  a  man,  is  opposed  tc 
juvenile,  and  of  course  applied  properly 
to  youths ;  but  MANFUL,  or  full  of  man- 
hood,  is  opposed  to  effeminate,  and  is  ap- 
plicable more  properly  to  grown  persons  : 
a  premature  mafilifiese  in  young  persona 
is  hardly  less  unseemly  than  a  want  of 
manfulneiB  in  one  who  is  called  upon  to 
display  his  courage. 

I  love  a  manly  f^«edom  as  mnch  as  any  of  the 
band  of  cashierers  of  kings.  Buaxa. 

I  opposed  his  whim  manfully,  which  I  think 
yon  will  approve  of.  CuiiBEBLAifD. 

MANNERS,  MORALS. 

MANNERS  {v.  Air^  Manner)  respect 
the  minor  forms  of  acting  with  others 
and  toward  others ;  MORALS  include  the 
important  duties  of  life:  manners  have 
therefore  been  denominated  minor  mor- 
als.  By  an  attenUon  to  good  manners 
we  render  ourselves  good  companions; 
by  an  observance  of  good  morals  we  be- 
come good  members  of  society :  the  for- 
mer gains  the  good-will  of  others,  the  lat- 
ter their  esteem.  The  manners  of  a  child 
are  of  more  or  less  importance,  according 
to  his  station  in  life ;  his  morals  cannot 
be  attended  to  too  early,  let  his  station 
be  what  it  may. 

In  the  present  corrupted  state  of  human  man- 
ners^ alwavs  to  assent  and  to  comply  is  the  very 
worst  maxim  we  can  adopt.  It  is  impossible  tc 
support  the  purity  and  dignity  of  Christian  www. 
ola,  without  opposing  the  world  on  various  occs' 
siotis.  Blair 

MARITIME,  MARINE,  NAVAL,  NAUTICAL. 

MARITIME  and  MARINE,  from  the 
Latin  mare^  a  sea,  signifies  belonging  to 
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th«  sea ;  KAVAL,  from  natru,  a  ship, 
si^ifies  belonging  to  a  ship ;  and  NAU- 
TICAL, from  funUa,  a  sailor,  signifies 
belonging  to  a  sailor,  or  to  navigation. 
Countries  and  places  are  denominated 
marUime  from  their  proximity  to  the  sea, 
or  their  great  intercourse  by  sea ;  hence 
England  is  called  the  most  maritime  na- 
tion in  Europe.  Marine  is  a  technical 
term,  employed  by  persons  in  office,  to 
denote  that  which  is  officially  transacted 
with  regard  to  the  sea  in  distinction  from 
what  passes  on  land ;  hence  we  speak  of 
the  marines  as  a  species  of  soldiers  act- 
ing by  sea,  of  the  marine  society,  or  ma- 
rine stores,  yaval  is  another  term  of 
art  as  opposed  to  military,  and  used  in 
regard  to  the  arrangements  of  govern- 
ment or  commerce :  hence  we  speak  of 
na»al  aifairs,  naval  officers,  naval  tactics, 
and  the  like.  yimUieal  is  a  scientific 
term,  connected  with  the  science  of  nav- 
igation or  the  management  of  vessels : 
hence  we  talk  of  nauiieal  instruction,  of 
nautical  calculations.  The  maritime  laws 
of  England  are  essential  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  naval  power  which  it  has  so 
justly  acquired.  The  marine  of  England 
is  one  of  its  glories.  The  naval  admin- 
istration is  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  our  government  in  the  time 
of  war.  NaiUicai  tables  and  a  nautical 
almanac  have  been  expressly  formed  for 
the  benefit  oi  all  who  apply  themselves 
to  nautical  subjects. 

Octavlaniis  reduced  Lepidoa  to  a  necessity  to 
beg  his  life,  and  Im  content  to  lead  ttie  remainder 
of  it  in  a  mean  condition  at  Ciroeii,  a  small  mar- 
itime  town  among  the  Latins.  PamiAcx. 

A  man  of  a  very  grave  aspect  required  notice 
to  be  given  of  his  intention  to  set  out  on  a  certain 
day  on  a  9ul>marint  voyage.  Johnson. 

Seztus  Pompey  having  together  such  a  natal 
fbrce  as  made  up  300  ships,  seised  Sicily. 

PRIDXAUX. 

He  el^iantly  showed  by  whom  he  was  drawn, 
which  depainted  the  natUieal  compass  with  ant 
Magnes^  aut  Magna.  Candbn. 

'    MARK,  PRINT,  IMPRESSION,  STAMP. 

MARK  is  the  same  in  the  Northern 
languages,  and  in  the  Persian  marz, 
PRINT  and  IMPRESSION,  both  from 
the  Latin  premo^  to  press,  signify  the  vis- 
ible effect  produced  by  printing  or  press- 
ing. STAMP  signifies  the  effect  pro- 
xluced  by  $tamping. 


The  word  mark  ia  the  most  general  in 
sense :  whatever  alters  the  external  face 
of  an  object  is  a  mark;  a  pri$U  is  some 
specific  mark^  or  a  figure  drawn  upon  the 
surface  of  an  object;  an  tmprenioit  is 
the  mark  pressed  either  upon  or  into  a 
body ;  a  ttamp  is  the  mark  that  is  tiamnp- 
ed  in  or  upon  the  body.  The  mark  is 
confined  to  no  size,  shape,  or  form ;  the 
prini  is  a  mark  that  represents  an  ob- 
ject :  the  mark  may  consist  of  a  spot,  a 
line,  a  stain,  or  a  smear ;  but  a  prvnt  de- 
scribes a  given  object,  as  a  house,  a  man, 
etc.  A  mark  is  either  a  protuberance  or 
a  depression ;  an  tmprewton  is  always  a 
sinking  in  of  the  object :  a  hillock  •r  a 
hole  are  both  marks;  but  the  latter  is 
properly  the  impreuion :  the  Uan^  is  an 
impreuion  made  in  a  specific  manner  and 
for  a  specific  object,  as  the  stamp  of  a 
seal  on  wax.  The  mark  is  occasioned  by 
every  sort  of  action,  gentle  or  violent,  ar- 
tificial or  natural ;  by  the  voluntary  act 
of  a  person,  or  the  unconscious  act  of  in- 
animate bodies,  by  means  of  compression 
or  friction,  by  a  touch  or  a  blow,  and  the 
like :  aU  the  others  are  occasioned  by  one 
or  more  of  these  modes.  The  print  is 
occasioned  by  artificial  means  of  com- 
pression, as  when  the  print  of  letters  or 
pictures  is  made  on  paper;  or  by  acci- 
dental and  natural  compression,  as  when 
the  print  of  the  hand  is  made  on  the 
wall,  or  the  prini  of  the  foot  is  made  on 
the  ground.  The  tn^yretaion  is  made  by 
means  more  or  less  violent,  as  when  an 
impremon  is  made  upon  wood  by  the  axe 
or  hammer;  or  by  gradual  and  natural 
means,  as  by  the  dripping  of  water  on 
stone.  The  stamp  is  made  by  means  of 
direct  pressure  with  an  artificial  instru- 
ment. 

De  La  Chambre  asserts  positively  that  from 
the  marte  on  the  body  the  configuration  of  the 
planets  at  a  nativity  may  be  gathered.     Walsh. 

From  henoe  Astrea  took  her  flight,  and  hen 
The  prinie  of  her  departing  steps  appear. 

DBTDm. 

The  hammered  gold  coins  which  were  made  (n 
the  reigns  of  the  several  kings  and  queens  from 
Edward  the  First  inclusively  tiU  the  bf^nning 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  are  almost 
totally  vanished,  either  to  make  vessels  or  uteo' 
sils,  or  to  convert  into  gold  coin  of  more  modem 
stampe.  Lowhobb^ 

Every  piece  is  brought  to  the  press,  whieh  is 
called  the  mill,  and  there  receives  the  impree- 
9ion  which  ma^es  it  milled  mone^.      Lownds^- 
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Mark  is  of  such  uniTersal  applicatioiif 
that  it  is  confined  to  no  objects  whatev- 
er, either  in  the  natural  or  moral  world ; 
pritU  18  mostlj  applied  to  material  ob- 
jects, the  face  of  which  undergoes  a  last- 
ing change,  as  the  printing  made  on  pa- 
per or  wood;  impreuion  is  more  com- 
monly applied  to  such  natural  objects  as 
are  particularly  solid ;  Uamp  is  generally 
applied  to  paper,  or  still  softer  and  more 
yielding  bodies.  Impression  and  stamp 
have  both  a  moral  application :  events 
or  speeches  make  an  imprtssion  on  the 
mind :  things  bear  a  certain  stamp  which 
bespeaks  their  origin.  Where  the  pas- 
sions have  obtained  an  ascendency,  the 
occasional  good  vmpremons  which  are 
produced  by  religious  ^observances  but 
too  frequently  die  away;  the  Christian 
religion  carries  with  itself  the  stamp  of 
truth. 

Wben  a  man  thinks  of  anything  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  whateTor  deep  impresHont  it 
may  make  In  his  mind,  they  are  apt  to  vanish  as 
soon  as  the  day  hreaks  about  him.        Addison. 

Strange  that  the  gods  should  glte  thoie  laws 

Bearing  no  siamp  of  honor,  nor  design'd 

With  proYident  thoaght  Porrsi. 

MARK,  816X,  NOTE,  SYMPTOM,  TOKEN, 
INDICATION. 

HARK,  V.  Mark,  impression,  SIGN, 
in  Latin  signum,  Greek  aiy fAOy  from  (Ji^w, 
to  punctuate,  signifies  the  thing  that 
points  out  SYMPTOM,  in  Latin  st/mp- 
toma,  Greek  ffviAirruffui,  from  ov/iwurrai, 
to  fall  out  in  accordance,  signifies  what 
presents  itself  to  confirm  one^s  opinion. 
TOKEN,  V.  To  betoken,  INDICATION, 
in  Latin  indieatio,  from  indico^  and  the 
Greek  fv^cunn,  to  point  out,  signifies  the 
thing  which  points  out. 

The  idea  of  an  external  object,  which 
serves  to  direct  the  observer,  is  common 
to  all  these  terms;  the  difference  con- 
sists in  the  objects  that  are  employed. 
Anything  may  serve  as  a  mark,  a  stroke, 
a  dot,  a  stick  set  up,  and  the  like ;  it 
serves  simply  to  guide  the  senses;  the 
■sign  is  something  more  complex ;  it  con- 
sists of  a  figure  or  representation  of  some 
object,  as  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
or  the  signs  which  are  affixed  to  houses 
of  entertainment,  or  to  shops.  Marks 
are  arbitrary;  every  one  chooses  his 
mark  at  pleasure :  signs  have  commonly 


a  connection  with  the  object  that  is  to 
be  observed :  a  house,  a  trcc,  a  letter,  or 
any  external  object,  may  be  chosen  as  a 
mark:  but  a  tobacconist  chooses  the  sign 
of  a  black  man ;  the  innkeeper  chooses 
the  head  of  the  reigning  prince.  Marks 
serve  in  general  simply  to  aid  the  mem< 
ory  in  distinguishing  the  situation  of  ob- 
jects, or  the  particular  circumstances  of 
persons  or  things,  as  the  marks  which 
are  set  up  in  a  garden  to  distinguish  the 
ground  that  is  occupied;  they  may,  there- 
fore, be  private,  and  known  only  to  the 
individual  that  makes  them,  as  the  pri- 
vate marks  by  which  a  tradesman  distin- 
guishes his  prices :  they  may  likewise  be 
changeable  and  fiuctuating,  according  to 
the  humor  and  convenience  of  the  maker, 
as  the  private  marks  which  are  employed 
by  the  military  on  guard.  Signs^  on  the 
contrary,  serve  to  direct  the  understand- 
ing; they  have  either  a  natural  or  an 
artificial  resemblance  to  the  object  to  be 
represented ;  they  are  consequently  chos- 
en, not  by  the  will  of  one,  but  by  the 
universal  consent  of  a  body;  they  are 
not  chosen  for  the  moment,  but  for  a 
permanency,  as  in  the  case  of  language, 
either  oral  or  written,  in  the  case  of  the 
zodiacal  signs,  or  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
the  algebraical  signs,  and  the  like.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  many  objects  may 
be  both  a  mark  and  a  sign,  according  to 
the  above  illustration :  the  cross  which  is 
employed  in  book?,  by  way  of  reference 
to  notes,  is  a  mark  only,  because  it  serves 
merely  to  guide  the  eye  or  assist  the 
memory;  but  the  figure  of  the  cross, 
when  employed  in  reference  to  the  cross 
of  our  Saviour,  is  a  sign,  inasmuch  as  it 
conveys  a  distinct  idea  of  something  else 
to  the  mind;  so  likewise  little  strokes 
over  letters,  or  even  letters  themselves, 
may  merely  be  marks,  while  they  only 
pomt  out  a  difference  between  this  or 
that  letter,  this  or  that  object ;  but  this 
same  stroke  becomes  a  sign  if,  as  in  the 
first  declension  of  Latin  nouns,  it  points 
out  the  ablative  case,  it  is  a  sign  of  the 
ablative  case ;  and  a  single  letter  affixed 
to  different  parcels  is  merely  a  mark  so 
long  as  it  simply  serves  this  purpose; 
but  the  same  letter,  suppose  it  were  a 
word,  is  a  sign  when  it  is  used  as  a  sign, 
A  mark  may  be  something  accidental,, 
and  mean  nothing ;  but  a  sign  is  that  to 
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which  a  meaning  is  always  given :  there 
may  be  marks  on  a  wall  occasioned  by 
the  elements  or  otherwise,  but  a  9i^  is 
always  the  »iffn  of  something :  a  marky 
if  it  consist  of  a  sensible  object,  is  only 
Tisible,  but  8iff7u  may  be  the  object  of 
hearing,  smell,  or  any  other  sense ;  many 
things,  therefore,  may  be  siffta  which  are 
not  marks;  when  words  are  spoken  and 
not  written,  they  are  siffns  and  not  marks  ; 
rnd,  in  like  manner,  the  cross  made  on 
the  forehead  of  a  child  in  baptism  is  a 
tifffi,  but  not  a  mark. 

It  was  an  ancient  cnstom  to  cull  oat  of  the 
flocks  the  (goodliest  of  the  cattle,  and  pat  certain 
marks  upon  them  whereby  they  might  be  din- 
tinguished  (k-om  the  rest  Porrsa. 

Now  part  in  peace  secure  thy  prayer  is  sped, 
Witness  the  sacred  honors  of  our  head, 
The  nod  that  ratifies  the  will  divine, 
The  fidthftil,  flx*d,  irrevocable  siffn.  Pope. 

When  mark  and  siffn  are  both  taken 
to  denote  something  by  which  one  forms 
a  judgment,  the  former  serves  either  to 
denote  that  which  has  been  or  which  is, 
the  latter  to  designate  that  which  is  or 
will  be,  as  persons  bear  the  marks  of  age, 
or  the  marks  of  violence;  or  we  may 
jadge  by  the  marks  of  a  person^s  foot 
that  some  one  has  been  walking  in  a  par- 
ticular place ;  hoarseness  is  a  sign  that  a 
person  has  a  cold ;  when  mariners  meet 
with  certain  birds  at  sea,  they  consider 
them  as  a  sign  that  land  is  near  at  hand. 

Hannibal  bore  the  marks  in  his  visage  of  hard 
campaigns.  Goliwmith. 

So  plain  the  siffnSt  such  prophets  are  the  skies. 

Drtden. 

So  likewise  in  application  to  moral  ob- 
jects or  matters  of  a  purely  intellectual 
nature ;  as  a  mark  of  honor,  or  a  mark 
of  distinction;  an  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace. 

The  ceremonial  laws  of  Moses  were  the  marks 
to  distinguish  the  people  of  God  from  the  Gen- 
tiles. Bacon. 

The  sacring  of  the  kings  of  France  (as  Ix)y8el 
cays)  if  tiw  s^fn  of  their  sovereign  priesthood. 

Temple. 

So  likewise  in  application  to  objects 
which  serve  as  characteristics  of  the  per- 
son, the  mark  illustrates  the  spring  of 
the  action ;  the  sign  shows  the  state  of 
the  mind  or  sentiments ;  'it  is  a  mark  of 
folly  or  weakness  in  a  man  to  yield  him- 
•elf  implicitly  to  the  guidance  of  an  in- 


terested friend;  tears  are  not  always  a 
9iffn  of  repentance. 

These  institutions  and  precepts  were  consider- 
ed by  the  neigh lK)ring  powers  rather  as  marts 
of  cowai*dice  than  wisdom.  Qmjmmith. 

It's  but  a  bad  sifpt  of  humilitj  to  declaim 
against  pride.  Coixxeb. 

Note  is  rather  a  sign  than  a  mark; 
but  it  is  properly  the  sign  which  consists 
of  markSj  as  a  note  of  admiration  (!) ;  or, 
in  the  moral  sense,  the  sign  by  which  the 
object  is  known ;  as  persons  of  note^  that 
is,  which  have  a  note  upon  them,  or  that 
by  which  they  are  known. 

lliey  who  appertain  to  the  visible  Church  hav^e 
all  tlie  notes  of  external  profession.       Hooxsk. 

Sifmptom  is  rather  a  mark  than  a  ti^n  ; 
it  explains  the  cause  or  origin  of  com- 
plaints by  the  appearances  they  assume, 
and  is  employed  as  a  technical  term  only 
in  the  science  of  medicine :  as  a  foaming 
at  the  mouth  and  an  abhorrence  of  drink 
are  sj/mptoms  of  canine  madness ;  motion 
and  respiration  are  signs  of  life ;  but  it 
may  likewise  be  used  figuratively  in  ap- 
plication to  moral  objects. 

Tills  fall  of  the  French  monarchy  was  fkr  fhim 
being  preceded  by  any  exterior  symptoms  of 
decline.  Bvbkjl 

Token  is  a  species  of  mark  in  the 
moral  sense,  indication  a  species  of  sign : 
a  fnark  shows  what  is,  a  token  serves  to 
keep  in  mind  what  has  been :  a  gift  to  a 
friend  is  a  mark  of  one^s  affection  and 
esteem :  if  it  be  permanent  in  its  nature 
it  becomes  a  token;  friends  who  are  in 
close  intercourse  have  perpetual  oppor- 
tunities of  showing  each  other  marJ^  of 
their  regard  by  reciprocal  acts  of  courte^ 
sy  and  kindness ;  when  they  separate  for 
any  length  of  time,  they  commonly  leave 
some  token  of  their  tender  sentiments  in 
each  other's  hands,  as  a  pledge  of  what 
shall  be,  as  well  as  an  evidence  of  what 
has  been. 

He  came  thither  to  the  prince  as  be  was  tak- 
ing coach,  and  was  received  by  him  with  all  the 
marks  of  alfection  and  esteem.  Bdrnet. 

The  famous  bull-feasts  are  an  evident  token 
of  the  Quixotism  and  rorouitic  taste  of  the  Span- 
iards. SOMEBVILLE. 

Sign,  as  it  respects  indication,  is  said 
in  abstract  and  general  propositions :  tn- 
dication  itself  is  only  employed  for  the 
sign  given  by  any  individual ;  it  bespeaks^ 
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the  act  of  the  pei-sons :  but  the  wV^w  is 
only  the  face  or  appearance  of  the  thing. 
When  a  man  doea  not  live  consistently 
with  the  profession  which  he  holds,  it  is 
a  fiffn  that  his  religion  is  built  on  a 
wrong  foundation ;  parents  are  gratified 
when  they  observe  the  slightest  indica- 
tiong  of  genius  or  goodness  in  their  chil- 
dren. 

At  the  same  time  the  king  was  pleased  to  dis- 
charfce  forever  to  bini  and  his  heirs  a  feu  duty 
that  had  been  formerly  payable  to  the  exclieqner 
out  of  the  barony  of  Cadxou,  a  aii;7i  of  the  prev- 
alency  of  his  interest  at  that  prince's  court 

Craupobd. 

It  is  certain  Virgil's  parents  gave  him  a  good 
education,  to  which  they  were  inclined  by  the 
early  indieatUynt  he  gave  of  a  sweet  disposition 
and  excellent  wit.  Wauu. 

MABX,  TRACE,  VESTIGE,  FOOTSTEP, 
TRACK. 

The  word  MARK  has  already  been 
considered  at  large  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle, but  it  will  admit  of  further  illustra- 
tion when  taken  in  the  sense  of  that 
which  is  visible,  and  serves  to  show  the 
existing  state  of  things;  mark  is  here, 
as  before,  the  most  general  and  unqual- 
itied  lerm;  the  other  terms  varying  in 
the  circumstances  or  manner  of  the 
viark.  TRACE,  in  Italian  ireccia,  Greek 
rpex^tf,  to  run,  and  Hebrew  darek^  way, 
signifies  any  continued  mark,  VESTIG  E, 
in  Latin  vestigiumy  not  improbably  con- 
tracted from  pedity  and  stigium  or  xtigma, 
from  ffTiZkfj  to  imprint,  signifies  a  print 
of  the  foot.  FOOTSTEP  is  taken  for 
the  place  in  which  the  foot  has  stepped, 
or  the  r/kzri' made  by  that  step.  TRACK, 
derived  from  the  same  as  trace,  signifies 
the  way  run,  or  the  ijiark  produced  by 
that  running. 

The  mark  is  said  of  a  fresh  and  un- 
interrupted line;  the  trace  is  said  of  that 
which  is  broken  by  time:  a  carriage  in 
driving  along  the  sand  leaves  marks  of 
the  wheels,  but  in  a  short  time  all  traces 
of  its  having  been  there  will  be  lost;  a 
tnark  is  produced  by  the  action  of  bodies 
on  one  another  in  every  possible  form ; 
the  spilling  of  a  liquid  may  leave  a  mark 
on  the  floor;  the  blow  of  a  stick  leaves 
a  mark  on  the  body ;  but  the  trace  is  a 
mark  produced  only  by  bodies  making  a 
progress  or  proceeding  in  a  continued 
course:   the  ship  that  cuts  the  waves, 


and  the  bird  that  cuts  the  air,  leaves  on 
trace  of  their  course  behind ;  so  men  pass 
their  lives,  and  after  death  leave  no 
traeet  that  they  ever  were.  The  vestige 
is  a  species  of  mark  or  trace  caused  by 
the  feet  of  men,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  by  the  works  of  active  industry ; 
as  the  vestiges  of  buildings:  there  are 
traces  of  the  Roman  roads  still  visible  in 
England ;  there  are  many  vestiges  of  Ro 
man  temples  in  Italy. 

I  have  served  him 
In  this  old  body ;  yet  the  marks  remain 
Of  many  wounds.  Otwat. 

The  greatest  fitvors  to  an  ungrateftil  man  are 
bat  like  the  motion  of  a  ship  upon  the  waves : 
they  leave  no  trace,  no  sign  behind  tlitm. 

SOITTH. 

Both  Britain  and  Ireland  had  temples  for  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  the  vestiges  of  which  are 
now  remaining.  Tabsons. 

In  an  extended  and  moral  application 
they  are  similarly  distinguished.  The 
mark  serves  to  denote  as  well  that  which 
is  as  that  which  has  been ;  as  marks  of 
desolation,  or  marks  of  antiquity :  trace 
and  vestige  show  the  remains  of  something 
that  has  been ;  the  former  in  reference  to 
matters  of  intellectual  research  generally, 
the  latter  in  reference  to  that  which  has 
been  built  up  or  pulled  down,  as  there  are 
traces  of  a  universal  affinity  in  all  known 
languages ;  there  are  vestiges  of  ancient 
customs  in  different  parts  of  England. 

He  tells  us  these  Phlisians  had  a  very  holy 
temple,  in  which  there  was  no  image  either  open- 
ly to  be  seen  or  kept  in  secret.  This  is  certainly 
a  mark  of  great  antiquity. 

Bishop  Cumberland. 

He  could  not  certainly  expect  to  find  traces  of 
his  family  in  his  Arundell  marbles. 

Howard's  Aitecdotes. 
Her  unexpensive  though  magnificent  habits, 
and  above  all  her  own  personal  inspection,  ena- 
bled her,  in  a  short  time,  to  remove  every  ves- 
tige of  devastation  which  the  civil  wars  had  left. 
Whitakkr. 

Footstep  is  employed  only  for  the  st^ 
of  an  individual:  the  tra^  is  made  by 
the  steps  of  many ;  it  is  the  line  which  has 
been  beaten  out  or  made  by  stamping: 
the  footstep  is  now  commonly  and  prop- 
erly employed  only  for  men  or  brutes; 
but  the  track  is  applied  to  inanimate  ob- 
jects, as  the  wheel  of  a  carriaga  When 
GacuB  took  away  the  oxen  of  Hercules,  he 
dragged  them  backward  that  they  might 
not  be  traced  by  their  footstgjs:  a  track 
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of  blood  from  the  body  of  a  murdered 
man  may  sometamee  lead  U>  the  detection 
of  the  murderer. 

Mom,  first  of  Arden  tell,  whow  /ooMtffM  yet  are 


In  her  rough  woodlands  more  than  any  other 

ground.  DaATTOif. 

Stanley,  hartng  dispersed  the  right  wing,  now 

porsned  their  tract.  Ball. 

In  the  metaphorical  application  they 
do  not  signify  a  mark,  but  a  course  of 
conduct ;  the  former  respects  one's  mor- 
al feelings  or  mode  of  dealing ;  the  latter 
one's  mechanical  and  habitual  manner 
of  acting :  the  former  is  the  consequence 
of  having  the  same  principles ;  the  latter 
proceeds  from  imitation  or  constant  repe- 
tition. A  good  son  will  walk  in  the  foot- 
t(ep$  of  a  good  father.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  business,  it  is  rarely  wise  in  a 
young  man  to  leave  the  track  which  has 
been  marked  out  for  him  by  his  superiors 
in  age  and  experience. 

Virtoe  alone  ennobles  humankind, 

And  power  shoald  on  her  glorioas/oots^jM  wait. 

WTWHE. 

Though  aU  seems  lost,  'tis  impious  to  despair. 
The  traott  of  Proridence,  like  rivers,  wind. 

HlOOOMS. 
If  ARK,  BADGE,  STIGMA. 

MARK  {v,  Mark,  print)  is  still  the  gen- 
eral, and  the  two  others  specific  terras ; 
they  are  empbyed  for  whatever  serves  to 
characterize  persons  externally,  or  beto- 
ken any  part  either  of  their  character  or 
circumstances :  mark  is  employed  either 
in  a  good,  bad,  or  indiiferent  sense; 
BADGE  in  an  indifferent  one;  STIGMA 
in  a  bad  sense :  a  thing  may  either  be  a 
mark  of  honor,  of  disgrace,  or  of  simple 
distinction :  a  bad^e  is  a  mark  simply  of 
distinction ;  the  ttigma  is  a  mark  of  dis- 
grace. The  mark  is  that  which  is  con- 
ferred upon  a  person  for  his  merits,  as 
medals,  stars,  and  ribbons  are  bestowed 
by  princes  upon  meritorious  officers  and 
soldiers ;  or  the  mark  attaches  to  a  per- 
son, or  is  affixed  to  him,  in  consequence 
of  his  demerits ;  as  a  low  situation  in  his 
class  is  a  mark  of  disgrace  to  a  scholar ; 
or  a  fooPs-cap  is  a  mark  of  ignominy  af- 
fixed to  idlers  and  dunces ;  or  a  brand  in 
the  forehead  is  a  mark  of  ignominy  for 
criminals :  the  badge  is  that  which  is  vol- 
untarily assumed  by  one's  self  according 


to  established  costom ;  it  consiBts  of  dreni 
by  which  the  office,  station,  and  even  re- 
ligion of  a  particular  community  is  dis- 
tinguished :  as  the  gown  and  wig  is  the 
badge  of  gentlemen  in  the  law ;  the  gown 
and  surplice  that  of  clerical  men;  the 
uniform  of  charity  children  is  the  badge 
of  their  condition ;  the  peculiar  habit  of 
the  Quakers  and  Methodists  is  the  badge 
of  their  religion :  the  tUgma  consists  not 
so  much  in  what  is  opeiUy  imposed  upon 
a  person  as  what  falls  upon  him  in  the 
judgment  of  others ;  it  is  the  black  mark 
which  is  set  upon  a  person  by  the  public^ 
and  is  consequently  the  strongest  of  all 
marke,  and  one  which  every  one  most 
dreads,  and  every  good  man  seeks  least 
to  deserve. 

In  these  revolutionary  meetings,  every  coun- 
sel, in  proportion  as  it  is  daring  and  violent  and 
perfidious.  Is  taken  tat  the  mark  of  superior  gen- 

iOS.  BUBCB. 

The  people  of  England  look  upon  hereditary 
succession  as  a  security  ton  their  liberty,  not  as 
a  badge  of  servitude.  Buitui. 

The  cross  which  our  Saviour's  enemiea  thought 
was  to  eUgmaHBe  him  with  infiuny,  hecame  the 
ensign  of  his  renown. 

MARK,  BUTT. 

ArriR  all  that  has  been  sud  upon  the 
word  MARK  (v.  Mark,  prmt),  it  has  this 
additional  meaning  in  coomion  with  the 
word  BUTT,  that  it  implies  an  object 
aimed  at :  the  mark  is  Uterally  a  mark 
that  is  said  to  be  shot  at  by  the  markt- 
man  with  a  gun  or  a  bow. 

A  fluttering  dove  upon  the  top  they  tie. 
The  living  mark  at  which  their  arrows  fly. 

Dryi>e?i. 

It  is  also  metaphorically  employed  for 
the  man  who  by  his  peculiar  character- 
istics  makes  himself  the  object  of  notice ; 
he  is  the  mark  at  which  every  one's  looks 
and  thoughts  are  directed :  iJie  bvtt,  from 
the  French  bout,  the  end,  is  a  species  of 
mark  in  this  metaphorical  sense ;  but  the 
former  only  calls  forth  general  observa- 
tion, the  latter  provokes  the  laughter  and 
jokes  of  every  one.  Whoever  renders 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  eccentricities, 
either  in  his  opinions  or  his  actions,  must 
not  complain  if  he  become  a  mark  for  the 
derision  of  the  public :  it  is  a  man^s  mis- 
fortune rather  than  his  fault  if  he  become 
the  butt  of  a  company  who  are  rude  and 
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anfeeling  enough  to  draw  their  pleasures 
from  another's  pain. 

1  mean  those  honest  gentlemen  that  are  pelted 
by  men,  women,  and  children,  by  friends  and 
foes,  and.  In  a  word,  stand  as  butt$  in  conversa- 
tion. Addison. 

TO  MAAK,  NOTE,  NOTICB. 

HARE  is  here  taken  in  the  intellectual 
sense,  fixing  as  it  were  a  mark  (v.  Mark) 
upon  a  thing  so  as  to  keep  it  in  mind, 
which  is  in  fact  to  fix  one's  attention 
upon  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able 
to  disUnguish  it  by  its  characteristic  qual- 
ities :  to  mark  is  therefore  altogether  an 
intellectual  act :  to  NOTE  has  the  same 
end  as  that  of  marking ;  namely,  to  aid 
the  memory,  but  one  notes  a  thing  by  mak- 
ing a  T.  ritten  note  of  it ;  this  is  therefore 
a  mechanical  act:  to  NOTICE,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  sensible  operation,  from 
notitia^  knowledge,  signifying  to  bring  to 
one's  knowledge,  perception,  or  under- 
standing by  the  use  of  our  senses.  We 
mark  and  note  that  which  particularly  in- 
terests OS :  the  former  is  that  which  serves 
a  present  purpose ;  notice  that  which  may 
be  of  use  in  future.  The  impatient  lover 
nuarke  the  hours  until  the  time  arrives 
for  meeting  his  mistress :  travellers  note 
whatever  strikes  them  of  importence  to 
be  remembered  when  they  return  home: 
noticey  which  is  a  species  of  noting  in  small 
matters,  may  serve  either  for  the  j^resent 
or  the  future ;  we  may  notice  things  mere- 
ly by  way  of  amusement ;  as  a  child  will 
notice  the  actions  of  animals,  or  we  may 
notice  a  thing  for  the  sake  of  bearing  it 
in  mind,  as  a  person  notices  a  particular 
road  when  he  wishes  to  return  by  the 
same  way. 

Many  who  mark  with  snch  accuracy  the  coarse 
of  time  appear  to  have  little  sensibility  of  the  de- 
cline of  lire.  Johnson. 
0  treach'roos  conscience!  while  the  seems  to 

sleep, 
(TiMiofsd,  notes  each  moment  misapplied. 

YOUNO. 

An  Englishman's  notice  of  the  weather  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  changeable  skies  and  nn- 
eertaln  seasona  Johnson. 

MARRIAOB,  WEDDING,  NUPTIALS. 

MARRIAGE,  from  to  marry^  denotes 
the  act  of  marrying;  WEDDING  and 
NUPTIALS  denote  the  ceremony  of  be- 
ing fiMrrietf.  To  marry,  in  French  mari«r. 


and  Latin  marito^  to  be  joined  to  a  male ; 
hence  marriage  comprehends  the  act  of 
choosing  and  being  legally  bound  to  a 
man  or  a  woman ;  wedding ^  from  wed^  and 
the  Teutonic  tpetien^  to  promise  or  betroth, 
implies  the  ceremony  of  marrying^  inas- 
much as  it  is  binding  upon  the  parties. 
Nuptiah  comes  from  the  Latin  wibo^  to 
veil,  because  the  Roman  ladies  were  veil- 
ed at  the  time  of  marriage:  hence  it  has 
been  put  for  the  whole  ceremony  itself. 
Marriage  is  an  institution  which,  by  those 
who  have  been  blessed  with  the  light  of 
Divine  Revelation,  has  always  been  con- 
sidered as  sacred:  with  some  persons, 
particularly  among  the  lower  orders  of 
society,  the  day  of  their  loedding  is  con- 
verted into  a  day  of  riot  and  intemper- 
ance: among  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
England  it  has  been  the  practice  to  have 
their  nuptials  solemnized  by  a  priest  of 
their  own  persuasion  as  well  as  by  the 
Protestant  clergyman. 

O  fatal  maid  I  thy  marriage  is  endowM 
With  Phrygian,  Latian,  and  Rutnlian  blood. 

DaTDBN. 

Ask  any  one  how  he  has  been  employed  to-day, 
he  will  tell  you,  perhaps,  I  have  been  at  the  cer- 
emony of  taking  the  manly  robe :  this  friend 
invitcMl  me  to  a  wedding;  that  desired  me  to 
attend  the  hearing  of  his  cause. 

Mblmoth's  Letters  of  Punt. 

Fir'd  with  disdain  for  Tumus  dispos.sess*d, 
And  the  new  nuptials  of  the  Trojan  guest. 

I^RTDXH. 

MARRIAGE,  MATRIMONY,  WEDLOCK. 

MARRIAGE  (v.  Marriage)  is  oftener 
an  act  than  a  state :  MATRIMONY  and 
WEDLOCK  both  describe  states. 

Marriage  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  an 
act,  when  we  speak  of  the  laws  of  mar- 
riage^  the  day  of  one's  marriage^  the  con- 
gratulations upon  one's  marriage^  a  hap- 
py or  unhappy  marriage^  the  fruits  of 
one^s  marriage,  and  the  like ;  it  is  taken 
in  the  sense  of  a  state,  when  we  speak  of 
the  pleasures  or  pains  of  marriage  ;  but 
in  this  latter  case  matrimony,  which  sig- 
nifies a  married  life  abstractedly  from  all 
agents  or  acting  persons,  is  preferable ; 
so  likewise,  to  think  of  matrimony,  and 
to  enter  into  the  holy  state  of  matrtmotiy, 
are  expressions  founded  upon  the  signi-^ 
fication  of  the  term.  As  matrimony  is 
derived  from  mater,  a  mother,  because 
married  women  are  in  general  motbeni,  it 
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has  particular  reference  to  the  domestic 
state  of  the  two  parties ;  broils  are  but 
'oo  frequently  the  fruits  of  matrimony, 
yet  there  are  few  cases  in  which  they 
might  not*  be  obviated  by  the  good-sense 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  them. 
Hasty  marrioffes  cannot  be  expected  to 
produce  happiness;  young  people  who 
are  eager  for  matnmom/  before  they  are 
fully  aware  of  its  consequences  will  pur- 
chase their  experience  at  the  expense  of 
their  peace.  Wedlock  is  the  old  English 
word  for  matrimony,  and  is  in  conse- 
quence admitted  in  law,  when  one  speaks 
of  children  boni  in  icfdtock ;  agreeably 
to  its  derivation,  it  has  a  reference  to  the 
bond  of  union  which  follows  the  tfiar- 
riage:  hence  one  speaks  of  living  hap- 
pily in  a  state  of  toedlock,  of  being  joined 
*in  holy  wedlock. 

Marriage  is  rewarded  with  aome  honorable 
dUtinctions  wliicli  celibacy  is  forbidden  to  usarp. 

JOBNSON. 

As  love  generally  produces  matrimony,  so  it 
often  happens  that  matrimony  produces  love. 
Spectator. 

Tlie  men  v1m>  would  make  good  husbands,  if 
they  visit  public  places,  are  frighted  at  tcsdlock, 
and  resolve  to  live  single.  Johnson. 

MARTIAL^  WAUI.IKE,  MILITARY,  SOL- 
DI F.K-IJKK. 
MARTIAL,  from  Afars,  the  god  of  war, 
is  the  Latin  term  for  belonging  to  war: 
WARLIKE  signifies  literally  like  imr, 
having  the  image  of  war.  In  sense  these 
terms  approach  so  near  to  eacli  other, 
that  they  may  be  easily  admitted  to  sup- 
ply each  other's  place;  but  custom,  the 
lawgiver  of  language,  has  assigned  an  of- 
fice to  each  that  makes  it  not  altogether 
indifferent  how  they  are  used.  Martial 
is  both  a  technical  and  a  more  compre- 
hensive term  than  warlike;  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  tparlike  designates  the  temper  of 
the  individual  more  than  martial:  we 
speak  of  tnariial  array,  martial  prepara- 
tions, martitd  law,  a  court  martial;  but 
of  a  warlike  nation,  meaning  a  nation 
who  is  fond  of  war;  a  warlike  spirit  or 
temper,  also  a  icarlikr  appearance,  inas- 
much as  the  temper  is  visible  in  the  air 
and  carriage  of  a  man.  MILITARY, 
from  miles,  signifies  belonging  to  a  sol- 
dier, and  SOLDIER-LIKE,  like  a  soldier. 
Military,  in  comparison  with  martial,  is 
a  terra  of  particular  import,  martial  hav- 


ing always  a  reference  to  war  in  general} 
and  military  to  the  proceedings  conse- 
quent upon  that:  hence  we  speak  of  mil 
itary  in  distinction  from  naval,  as  mill 
tary  expeditions,  military  movements,  and 
the  like;  but  in  characterizing  the  men, 
we  should  say  that  they  had  a  martial 
appearance;  but  of  a  particular  place, 
that  it  had  a  military  appearance,  it 
there  were  many  soldiers.  Military,  com* 
pared  with  itoldier  •  like,  is  used  for  the 
body,  and  the  latter  for  the  individual 
The  whole  array  is  termed  the  military: 
the  conduct  of  an  individual  is  mjldier-lUot 
or  otherwise. 


An  active  prince,  and  prone  to  martial  i 

DaiDKM. 

Last  firom  the  Volscians  f&ir  Camilla  came. 
And  led  her  tcurlike  troops,  a  warrior  dame. 

The  Tlascalans  were,  like  all  unpolished  na- 
tions, strangers  to  military  order  and  discipline. 

ROBBRTSON. 

Tlie  fears  of  the  Spaniards  led  them  to  pre- 
sumptuous  and  umtotdler'Ukt  discussions  con- 
ceniing  the  propriety  of  their  general's  meas- 
ures. ROBSRTBOM. 

MATTER,  MATERIALS,  SUBJECT. 

MATTER  and  MATERIALS  are  both 
derived  from  the  same  source^  namely, 
the  Latin  materia,  which  comes  in  aU 
probability  from  mater,  a  mother,  because 
matter,  from  which  everything  is  made, 
acts  in  the  production  of  bodiei  like  a 
mother.  SUBJECT,  in  Latin  m^jeetittK, 
participle  of  mbjicio,  to  lie,  sigidnes  the 
thing  lying  under  and  fnrnnng  Jie  foun- 
dation. 

Matter,  in  the  physical  appl./»tion,  is 
taken  for  all  that  composes  the  sensible 
world,  in  distinction  from  that  which  is 
spiritual,  or  discernible  only  by  the  think- 
ing faculty;  hence  matter  is  alwa^'S  op- 
posed to  mind.  In  regard  to  moiUriala,  it 
is  taken  in  an  indivisible  as  well  as  a  gen- 
eral sense ;  the  whole  universe  is  6aid  to 
be  composed  of  matter,  though  not  of  ma- 
teriaU:  on  the  other  hand,  materiidt  con- 
sist of  those  particular  part*  of  TAotter 
which  serve  for  the  artificial  productioa 
of  objects;  and  matter  is  said  of  these 
things  which  are  the  natural  parts  of  vhe 
universe :  a  house,  a  table,  and  a  ckair, 
consist  of  materials,  because  they  are 
works  of  art ;  but  a  plant,  a  tree,  an  ani- 
mal body,  consist  of  matter,  became  they 
are  the  productions  of  nature. 
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The  motion  of  the  planets  roand  bim  (the  sun) 

li  performed  in  the  same  time,  of  conseqaence 

hit  quantity  of  matter  still  continues  the  same. 

Bktdone. 

The  mattriaU  of  that  building  very  forta- 
nately  ranged  themselres  into  that  delicate  or- 
der that  it  mnst  be  rery  great  chance  that  parts 
them.  TiLLOTSON. 

The  distinction  of  these  terms  in  their 
moral  application  is  very  similar;  the 
nuttier  which  composes  a  moral  discourse 
is  what  emanates  from  the  author ;  but 
the  maieriala  are  those  with  which  one  is 
furnished  by  others.  The  style  of  some 
writers  is  so  indifferent  that  they  dis- 
grace the  matter  by  the  manner ;  period- 
ical writers  are  furnished  with  materials 
for  their  productions  out  of  the  daily 
occurrences  in  the  political  and  moral 
world.  Writers  of  dictionaries  endeavor 
to  compress  as  much  matter  as  possible 
into  a  small  space ;  they  draw  their  ma- 
terials f  pom  every  other  writer. 

Whence  tnmbled  headlong  firom  the  height  of 

UfiB, 

They  Aimish  matter  for  the  tragic  muse. 

Thomson. 

The  principal  materials  of  oar  comlbrt  or  un- 
easiness lie  within  onrselves.  Blair. 

Matter  seems  to  bear  the  same  relation 
to  subject  as  the  whole  does  to  any  par- 
ticular part,  as  it  respects  moral  objects : 
the  subject  \b  the  groundwork  of  the  nuU- 
ter;  the  matter  is  that  which  flows  out  of 
the  subject :  the  matter  is  that  which  we 
get  by  Uie  force  of  invention ;  the  subject 
is  that  which  offers  itself  to  notice :  many 
persons  may  therefore  have  a  subject  who 
have  no  matter^  that  is,  nothing  in  their 
own  minds  which  they  can  offer  by  way 
of  illustrating  this  subject:  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  have  matter  without  Sksvbjeet: 
hence  the  word  matter  is  taken  for  the 
substance,  and  for  that  which  is  sub- 
stantial; the  subject  is  taken  for  that 
which  engages  the  attention :  we  speak  of 
a  subject  of  conversation  and  matter  for 
deliberation ;  a  subject  of  inquiry,  a  mat- 
ter of  curiosity.  Nations  in  a  barbarous 
state  afford  but  little  matter  worthy  to 
be  recorded  in  history;  people  who  live 
a  secluded  life  and  in  a  contracted  sphere 
have  but  few  subjects  to  occupy  their  at- 
tention. 


of  Qod  I  Saviour  of  men  1  Thy  name 
'  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  song. 
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Milton. 


Love  hath  sach  a  strong  virtual  fbroe  that 
when  it  fasteneth  on  a  pleasing  sub^etA  it  sets 
the  ImaginaUon  at  a  strange  fit  of  worliing. 

HOWBLL. 

MAXIM,  PRECEPT,  RULE,  LAW. 

MAXIM  (v.  Axiom)  is  a  moral  truth 
that  carries  its  own  weight  with  itself. 
PRECEPT  (tf.  C<mtmand\  RULE  {v 
Ouidey,  and  LAW,  from  lez  and  leff^j  sig- 
nifying the  thing  specifically  chosen  oi 
marked  out,  all  borrow  their  weight  from 
some  external  circumstance :  the  precept 
derives  its  authority  from  the  individual 
delivering  it ;  in  this  manner  the  precepts 
of  our  Saviour  have  a  weight  which  gives 
them  a  decided  superiority  over  every- 
thing else:  the  rule  acquires  a  worth 
from  its  fitness  for  guiding  us  in  our  pro- 
ceeding :  the  laWy  which  is  a  species  of 
nde^  derives  its  weight  from  the  sanction 
of  power.  Maxims  are  often  precepts,  in* 
asmuch  as  they  are  communicated  to  uii 
by  our  parents ;  they  are  rules,  inasmuch 
as  they  serve  as  a  rule  for  our  conduct ; 
they  are  laws,  inasmuch  as  they  have  the 
sanction  of  conscience.  We  respect  the 
maxims  of  antiquity  as  containing  the  es- 
sence of  human  wisdom;  we  reverence 
the  precepts  of  religion  as  the  foundation 
of  all  happiness ;  we  regard  the  rules  of 
prudence  as  preserving  as  from  errors 
and  misfortunes ;  we  respect  the  /<it0t  aa 
they  are  the  support  of  civil  society. 

I  think  I  may  lay  it  down  as  a  mamim,  that 
every  roan  of  good  common- sense  may,  if  he 
pleases,  most  certainly  be  rich.  Bddoblu 

Philosophy  has  accumulated  precept  upon 
precept  to  warn  us  against  the  anticipation  of 
future  calamities.  Johnson. 

I  know  not  whether  any  rule  has  yet  been  fix- 
ed by  which  it  may  be  decided  when  poetry  can 
properly  be  called  easy.  Johnson. 

God  is  thy  law,  tnou  mine.  Milton. 

MEAN,  PITIFUL,  SORDID. 

Tiffi  moral  application'  of  these  terms 
to  the  oharacters  of  men,  in  their  trans- 
actions with  each  other,  is  what  consti- 
tutes their  common  signification.  What- 
ever a  man  does  in  common  with  those 
below  him  is  MEAN ;  it  evinces  a  temper 
that  is  prone  to  sink  rather  than  to  rise 
in  the  scale  of  society :  whatever  makes 
him  an  object  of  pity,  and  consequent- 
ly of  contempt  for  his  sunken  charactei 
makes  him  PITIFUL :  whatever  makid^ 
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blm  grovel  and  crawl  in  the  dust,  licking 
up  the  droes  and  filth  of  the  earth,  is 
SORDID,  from  the  Latin  wrdeo,  to  be 
filthy  and  nasty.  Meanmeu  is  in  many 
cases  only  relatively  bad  as  it  respects 
the  disposal  of  onr  property:  for  instance, 
what  is  meannmt  in  one,  might  be  gener. 
osity  or  prudence  in  another :  the  due  es- 
timate of  circumstances  is  allowable  in 
all,  but  it  is  meafmeu  for  any  one  to  at- 
tempt to  save,  at  the  expense  of  others, 
that  which  he  can  conveniently  aiford 
either  to  give  or  pay:  hence  an  undue 
spirit  of  seeking  gain  or  advantage  for 
one^s  self  to  the  detriment  of  others,  is 
denominated  a  mean  temper:  it  is  mecm. 
for  a  gentleman  to  do  that  for  himself 
which  according  to  his  circumstances  he 
mieht  get  another  to  do  for  him.  PUi- 
fidneu  goes  farther  than  meomneu:  it  is 
not  merely  that  which  degrades,  but  un- 
mans the  person ;  it  is  that  which  is  bad 
as  well  as  low :  when  the  fear  of  evil  or 
the  love  of  gun  prompts  a  man  to  sacri- 
fioe  his  character  and  forfeit  his  veracity 
he  becomes  truly  pUi/tU;  Blifil  in  Tom 
Jones  is  the  character  whom  all  pro- 
nounce to  be  pUi/ut.  Sordidness  is  pe- 
culiarly applicable  to  one^s  love  of  gain ; 
although  of  a  more  corrupt,  yet  it  is  not 
of  BO  degrading  a  nature  as  the  two  for- 
mer :  the  sordid  man  does  not  deal  in  tri- 
fles like  the  mean  man ;  and  has  nothing 
so  low  and  vicious  in  him  as  the  piHfid 
man.  A  continual  habit  of  getting  mon- 
ey will  engender  a  eardid  love  of  it  in 
the  human  mind ;  but  nothing  short  of  a 
radically  wicked  character  leads  a  man 
to  be  pitiful.  We  think  lightly  of  a  mean 
man :  we  hold  a  pitiful  man  in  profound 
contempt :  we  hate  a  wrdid  man.  Mean- 
ness descends  to  that  which  is  insignifi- 
cant and  worthless :  pitifulness  sinks  into 
that  which  is  despicable :  sordidness  con- 
taminates the  mind  with  what  is  foul. 

Nature,  I  thought,  perform'd  too  mean  a  part, 
Forming  her  moTemeuts  to  the  rules  of  art. 

Swirr. 
The  Jewi  tell  as  of  a  twofold  Messiah,  a  rile 
tad  most  pitiful  fetch,  InTented  only  to  evade 
what  they  cannot  answer.  Pudkauz. 

This,  my  assertion  proves  he  may  he  old, 
And  yet  not  sordia^  who  reftises  gold.  Dbhhaic. 

IfEAK,  HSDIUM. 
MEAN  is  but  a  contraction  of  HEDI- 
UM ,  which  signifies  in  Latin  the  middU 


path.  The  term  mean  is  used  ali«tract- 
edly  in  all  speculative  matters:  there  is 
a  mtean  in  opinions  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes :  this  mean  is  doubtless  the  point 
nearest  to  truth.  Medium  is  employed 
in  practical  matters;  computations  are 
often  erroneous  from  being  too  high  or 
too  low ;  the  medium  is  in  this  case  the 
one  most  to  be  preferred.  The  moralist 
will  always  recommend  the  maon  in  all 
opinions  that  widely  differ  from  each 
other:  our  passions  always  recommend 
to  us  some  extravagant  conduct  either  of 
insolent  resistance  or  mean  compliance ; 
but  discretion  recommends  the  medium 
or  middle  course  in  such  matters. 

The  man  wjthln  the  golden  mean^ 
Who  can  his  boldest  wish  contain. 
Securely  views  the  niin'd  cell 
Where  sordid  want  and  sorrow  dwelL    Fbahcib. 
He  who  looks  upon  the  soul  through  its  out- 
ward actions,  often  sees  it  Uurongb^  deoeitfal 
medium.  Ai>disom. 

MEBTINO,  INTERVIKW. 

MEETING,  from  to  meet,  is  the  act  of 
meeting  or  coming  into  the  company  of 
any  one:  INTERVIEW,  compounded  of 
inteVy  between,  and  view^  to  view,  is  a  per- 
sonal view  of  each  other.  A  meeHng  is 
an  ordinary  concern,  and  its  purpose  fa- 
miliar; meetings  are  daily  taking  place 
between  friends :  an  interview  is  extraor- 
dinary and  formal ;  its  object  is  common 
ly  business ;  an  interview  sometimes  takes 
place  between  princes,  or  commanders  of 
armies. 

I  have  not  Joy*d  an  hour  since  yon  departed, 
For  public  miseries  and  private  fears. 
But  this  bless'd  meeting  has  overpaid  them  all. 

Dbtsek. 
His  fears  were,  that  the  interview  between 
England  and  France  might,  through  their  ami- 
ties. 
Breed  him  some  prejudice.  SHAKsriAms. 

MELODY,  HARMONTy  ACCORDANCE. 
MELODY,  in  Latin  melodus,  from  nu- 
los,  in  Greek  /uKoc,  a  verse,  and  the  He- 
brew mela^  a  word  or  a  verse.  HARMO- 
NY, in  Latin  harmania,  Greek  apiunna, 
concord,  from  apuj  apto.,  to  fit  or  suit, 
signifies  the  agreement  of  sounds.  AC- 
CORDANCE denotes  the  act  or  sUte  of 
accordina  [v.  To  agree). 

MeUxfy  signifies  any  measured  or  mod- 
ulated sounds  measured  after  the  man- 
ner of  verse  into  distinct  members  of 
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parts ;  harmony  signifies  the  suiting  or 
adapting  different  modulated  sounds  to 
each  other;  mdody  is  therefore  to  har- 
mony as  a  part  to  the  whole;  we  must 
first  produce  melody  by  the  rules  of  art ; 
the  harmony  which  follows  must  be  reg- 
ulated by  the  ear :  there  may  be  melody 
without  harmony^  but  there  cannot  be 
harmony  without  melody :  we  speak  of 
simple  melody  where  the  modes  of  music 
are  not  very  much  diversified;  but  we 
cannot  speak  of  harmony  unless  there  be 
a  variety  of  notes  to  fall  in  with  each 
other.  A  voice  is  meUxHomy  inasmuch 
as  it  is  capable  of  producing  a  regularly 
modulated  note ;  it  is  harmonious^  inas- 
much as  it  strikes  agreeably  on  the  ear, 
and  produces  no  discordant  sounds.  The 
song  of  a  bird  is  melodiom  or  has  melody 
in  it,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  concatena- 
tion of  sounds  in  it  which  are  admitted 
to  be  regular,  and  consequently  agreeable 
to  the  musical  ear ;  there  is  harmony  in 
a  concert  of  voices  and  instruments.  Ac- 
cordance is,  strictly  speaking,  the  prop- 
erty on  which  both  melody  and  harmony 
is  founded ;  for  the  whole  of  music  de- 
pends on  an  accordance  of  sounds.  The 
same  distinction  marks  accordance  and 
harmony  in  the  moral  application.  There 
may  be  occasional  accordance  of  opinion 
or  feeling ;  but  harmony  is  an  entire  oc- 
cordance  in  every  point 

Lend  roe  your  tong,  ye  nighttngales !    Oh  pour 

Ttie  nuuy-mnning  aoul  of  melody 

Into  my  Taried  verse.  Thomson. 

Now  the  dlstemper'd  mind 
Has  lost  that  concord  of  Karmcnioue  powers 
Which  forms  the  soal  of  happiness.      Tbokson. 

The  mnslc 
Of  man's  fisir  composition  best  aoeorde 
When  tls  in  concert.  SHAKSPEAaa. 

MEMBER,  LIMB. 

MEMBER,  in  Latin  membrwn^  proba- 
bly from  the  Greek  fttpoc,  a  part,  because 
a  moTiber  is  properly  a  part.  LIMB  is 
connected  with  the  word  lame. 

Member  is  a  general  term  applied  ei- 
ther to  the  animal  body  or  to  other  bod- 
ies, as  a  member  of  a  family,  or  a  member 
tot  a  community :  limb  is  applicable  to 
animal  bodies;  limb  is  therefore  a  spe- 
cies of  member;  for  every  limb  is  a  mem- 
ber^  but  every  member  is  not  a  limb.  The 
member*  of  the  body  comprehend  every 
part  which  is  capable  of  performing  a 


distinct  office;  but  the  limba  are  those 
jointed  members  that  are  distinguished 
from  the  head  and  the  body :  the  nose 
and  the  eyes  are  memberSy  but  not  limbs; 
the  arms  and  legs  are  properly  denomi- 
nated litnbs, 

A  man's  limbs  (by  which  for  the  present  we 
only  understand  those  membert^  the  loss  of 
which  alone  amounts  to  mayhem  by  the  common 
law)  are  the  Rift  of  the  wise  Creator,  to  enable 
him  to  protect  himself  trom  external  injuries. 

Blackstobie. 

IfEMORY,  REMEMBRANCE,  RECOLLEC- 
TION, REMINISCENCE. 

MEMORY,  in  Latin  memoria  or  memor, 
Greek  ^vtifuav  and  fivaofuu,  comes,  in  all 
probability,  from  fuvot,  the  mind,  or  in- 
tellectual power,  because  memory  is  one 
of  the  principal  faculties  of  the  mind. 
REMEMBRANCE,  from  the  verb  rememr 
ber^  contracted  from  re  and  menioro^  to 
bring  back  to  the  mind,  comes  from  me- 
mor,  as  before.  RECOLLECTION,  from 
recollect^  compounded  of  re  and  coUett,  8\fr- 
nifies  co//«c^t>u7  again.  REMINISCENCE, 
in  Latin  reminisceniiay  from  retniniscor 
and  memory  as  before,  signifies  bringing 
back  to  the  mind  what  was  there  before. 

Memory  is  the  power  of  recallmg  im- 
ages once  made  on  the  mind ;  remem- 
braneSy  recollediony  and  reminiscence  are 
operations  or  exertions  of  this  power, 
which  vary  in  their  mode.  The  memory 
is  a  power  which  exerts  itself  either  in- 
dependently of  the  will,  or  in  conformity 
with  the  will ;  but  all  the  other  terms  ex- 
press the  acts  of  conscious  agents,  and 
consequently  are  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  will.  In  dreams  the  memory 
exerts  itself,  but  we  do  not  say  that  we 
have  any  remembrance  or  recollection  of 
objects.  Remembrance  is  the  exercise 
of  memory  in  a  conscious  agent ;  it  may 
be  the  effect  of  repetition  or  habit,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  child  who  remembers  his 
lesson  after  having  learned  it  several 
times ;  or  of  a  horse  who  remembers  the 
road  which  he  has  been  continually  pass- 
ing ;  or  it  may  be  the  effect  of  associa- 
tion and  circumstances,  by  which  images 
are  casually  brought  back  to  the  mind,  as 
happens  to  intelligent  beings  continually 
as  they  exercise  their  thinking  faculties. 
In  these  cases  remembrance  is  an  invol- 
untary act ;  for  things  return  to  the  mind 
before  one  is  aware  of  it,  as  in  the  oa«e 
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of  one  who  hears  a  particular  name,  and 
remsmben  that  he  has  to  call  on  a  person 
of  the  same  name ;  or  of  one  who,  on  see- 
ing a  particular  tree,  remmibm  all  the 
circumstances  of  his  youth  which  were 
connected  with  a  similar  tree.  Remem- 
brance is,  however,  likewise  a  voluntary 
act,  and  the  consequence  of  a  direct  de- 
termination, as  in  the  case  of  a  child  who 
(Strives  to  remember  what  it  has  been  told 
by  its  parent ;  or  of  a  friend  who  remem- 
birn  the  hour  of  meeting  another  friend 
in  consequence  of  the  interest  which  it 
has  excited  in  his  mind :  nay,  indeed,  ex- 
perience teaches  as  that  scarcely  any- 
thing in  ordinary  cases  is  more  under  the 
subservience  of  the  will  than  the  memo- 
ry; for  it  is  now  become  almost  a  max- 
im to  say,  that  one  may  remember  what- 
ever one  wishes. 

Remember  thee ! 
Ah,  thoa  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seat 
lu  this  distracted  globe.  Suaupeare. 

The  power  of  memori/^  and  the  simple 
exercise  of  that  power  in  the  act  of  re- 
memberinff^  are  possessed  in  common, 
though  in  different  degrees,  by  man  and 
brute;  but  recollectian  and  reminiscence 
ire  exercises  of  the  rnemori/  that  are  con- 
nected with  the  higher  faculties  of  man, 
his  judgment  and  understanding.  To  re- 
ntetfiher  is  to  call  to  mind  that  which  has 
once  been  presented  to  the  mind ;  but  to 
recollect  is  to  remember  afresh,  to  ranetn- 
ber  what  has  been  remembered  before,  to 
recall  with  an  effort  what  may  have  been 
forgotten.  Remembrance  busies  itself 
with  objects  that  are  at  hand;  recollec- 
tion carries  us  back  to  distant  periods: 
simple  remembrance  is  engaged  in  things 
that  have  but  just  left  the  mind,  which 
are  more  or  less  easily  to  be  recalled,  and 
more  or  less  faithfully  to  be  represented  ; 
but  recollection  tries  to  retrace  the  faint 
images  of  things  that  have  been  so  long 
unthoiight  of  as  to  be  almost  obliterated 
from  the  memory.  In  this  manner  c« 
are  said  to  remember  in  one  half- hour 
what  was  told  us  in  the  preceding  half- 
hour,  or  to  remember  what  passe*'  from 
one  day  to  another;  but  we  recollect  the 
incidents  of  childhood ;  we  recollect  what 
happened  in  our  native  place  after  many 
years'  absence  from  it.  Remembrance  is 
that  homely,  every -day  exercise  of  the 
jnrnnory  which  renders  it  of  essential  ser- 


vice in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  or 
in  the  performance  of  one's  duties;  rec- 
ollection is  that  exalted  exercise  of  the 
memory  which  affords  us  the  purest  of 
enjoyments  and  serves  the  noblest  of 
purposes ;  the  recollection  of  all  the  mi- 
nute incidents  of  childhood  is  a  more 
sincere  pleasure  than  any  which  the 
present  moment  can  afford. 

ForgetfUlness  la  neoessary  to  remembrance. 

JOHMaOK. 

Memory  may  be  assisted  by  method,  and  the 
decays  of  knowledge  repabed  by  stated  tiroes  of 
reeoUedion.  Jobmbok. 

Retninisceftce  is  altogether  an  abstract 
exercise  of  the  memory^  which  is  em- 
ployed on  purely  intellectual  ideas  in  dis- 
tinction from  those  which  are  awakened 
by  sensible  objects:  the  mathematiciaa 
makes  use  of  reminvtcence  in  deducing 
unknown  truths  from  those  which  he  al- 
ready knows.  Reminiscence  among  the 
disciples  of  Socrates  was  the  retnan- 
brance  of  things  purely  intellectual,  or  of 
that  natural  knowledge  which  the  souls 
had  had  before  their  union  with  the 
body;  while  the  memory  was  exercised 
upon  sensible  things,  or  that  knowledge 
which  was  acquired  through  the  medium 
of  the  senses.  Reniiniscencey  io  its  famil- 
iar application,  signifies  any  event  or  cir 
cumstance  long  passed  which  is  brought, 
or  comes  to  the  mind,  particularly  if  it 
be  of  a  pleasurable  nature. 

The  enconragement  and  kindness  I  ha^'e  re- 
ceived will  form  one  of  the  most  pleasing  retni- 
niiicences  of  my  life.  Wilson. 

Tlie  Latins  said  that  reminiscence  be- 
longed exclusively  to  man  because  it  was 
purely  intellectual,  but  that  memory  was 
common  to  all  animals  because  it  was 
merely  the  depot  of  the  senses.  That 
divine,  though  pagan  philosopher,  the 
high-winged  Plato,  fancied  that  our  souls 
were  at  the  first  infusion  abrasa  tabulee^ 
and  that  all  our  future  knowledge  was 
but  a  reminiscence. 

Reminiscence  is  the  retrieving  a  thing  at  pres- 
ent forgot,  or  confusedly  remetMered^  ^  setting 
the  mind  to  hunt  over  all  its  notions.        South. 

MENTAL,  INTELLBCTUALy  IKTELU' 
GENT. 

There  is  the  same  difference  between 
MENTAL  and  INTELLECTUAL  as  be- 
tween  mind  and  inteUeet:  the  vrdndi 
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prebends  the  thinking  faculty  in  gener- 
al, with  all  its  operations;  the  inielUct 
includes  only  that  part  of  it  which  con- 
sists in  understanding  and  judgment: 
mental  is  therefore  opposed  to  corporeal ;  I 
inieUeetual  is  opposed  to  sensual  or  phys- 
ical :  mental  exertions  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  all;  inieUeetual  enjojnnents 
fall  to  the  lot  of  comparatively  few.  Ob- 
jects,  pleasures,  pains,  operations,  gifts, 
etc.,  are  denominated  mental;  subject*^, 
conversation,  pursuits,  and  the  like,  are 
entitled  inteUdiual.  It  is  not  always  easy 
to  distinguish  our  mental  pleasures  from 
those  corporeal  pleasures  which  we  enjoy 
in  common  with  the  brutes;  the  latter 
are,  however,  greatly  heightened  by  the 
former  in  whatever  degree  they  are 
blended:  in  a  society  of  well-informed 
persons,  the  conversation  will  turn  prin- 
cipally on  intdleetual  subjects. 

To  collect  and  reposit  the  Tarions  forms  of 
things  is  fiu*  the  most  pleasing  part  of  mental 
ocenpation.  JoHmoM. 

Man's  more  divine,  the  master  of  all  tliese, 
Lord  of  the  wide  world,  and  wide  warry  seas. 
Endued  with  inMleetual  sense  and  soul. 

SUASSriARS. 

INTELLIGENT,  from  mteUigenM,  under- 
standing or  knowing,  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  person :  an  intelligent  being  or  an 
intelligence  denotes  a  being  purely  spir- 
itual, or  abstracted  from  matter. 

Can  He  delight  in  the  prodaction  of  sach  abor- 
tive intelliffeneee^  snch  short-lived  reasonable 
beings?  SPBCTATom. 

When  applied  to  individuals,  it  denotes 
having  a  quick  understanding  of  tMngs, 
as  an  inUiligent  child. 

MERCANTILE,  COMMERCIAL. 

HBRCANTILE,  from  merchandise^  re- 
spects the  actual  transaction  of  business, 
or  a  transfer  of  merchandiae  by  sale  or 
purchase;  COMMERCIAL  comprehends 
the  theory  and  practice  of  commerce: 
hence  we  speak  in  a  peculiar  manner  of 
a  mercantile  house,  a  mercantile  town,  a 
mercantile  situation, and  the  like;  but  of 
a  commercial  education,  a  commercial  peo- 
ple, commercial  speculations,  and  the  like. 

Such  is  the  happiness,  the  hope  of  which  se- 
duced me  ftt>m  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  a 
mercantile  liite,  Johhsom. 

The  commercial  world  is  very  f^qaently  pnt 
into  cunfttslon  by  the  bankruptcy  of  merchants. 

JOHMSOM. 


MESSAGE,  ERRAND.  ' 

MESSAGE,  from  the  Latin  miwM,  par- 
ticiple of  mitio^  to  send,  signifies  the  thing 
i«ent  ERRAND,  from  erro^  to  wander  or 
to  go  to  a  distance,  signifies  the  thing  for 
which  one  goes  to  a  distance. 

The  menage  is  properly  any  commu- 
nication which  is  conveyed ;  the  errand 
sent  from  one  person  to  another  is  that 
which  causes  one  to  go :  servants  are  th# 
bearers  of  me»aget^  and  are  sent  on  va- 
rious errande,  A  meeeage  may  be  either 
verbal  or  written ;  an  errand  is  limited 
to  no  form,  and  to  no  circumstance :  one 
delivers  the  memiffe^  and  goes  the  errand. 
Sometimes  the  meeeage  may  be  the  errand^ 
and  the  errand  may  include  the  menage  : 
when  that  which  is  sent  consists  of  a  no- 
tice or  intimation  to  another,  it  is  a  me9- 
9age ;  and  if  that  causes  any  one  to  go 
to  a  place,  it  is  an  errand:  thus  it  is 
that  the  greater  part  of  errands  consists 
of  sending  mestagea  from  one  person  to 
another. 

Sometimes  flrom  her  eyes 
I  did  receive  inir  speechless  meaee^ee. 

SHAKSPBAaK. 

The  scenes  where  ancient  bards  th'  inspiring 

breath 
Ecstatic  felt,  and,  flrom  this  world  retir'd, 
Convers'd  with  angels  and  immortal  forms. 
On  gracious  errand*  bent.  Thomboh. 

MINDFUL,  REGARDFUL,  OBSERVANT. 

MINDFUL  (v.  To  aUend  to)  respects 
that  which  we  wish  from  others;  KK- 
GARDFUL  {v.  To  regard)  respects  that 
which  in  itself  demands  regard  or  serious 
thought,  particularly  what  regards  the  in- 
terests and  feelings  of  others ;  OBSERV- 
ANT respects  both  that  which  is  commu- 
nicated by  others,  or  that  which  carries 
its  own-  obligations  with  itself:  a  child 
should  always  be  mindful  of  its  parents* 
instructions;  they  should  never  be  for- 
gotten :  every  one  should  be  regardfid  of 
his  several  duties  and  obligations;  they 
ought  never  to  be  neglected :  one  ought 
to  be  observant  of  the  religious  duties 
which  one*s  profession  enjoins  upon  him ; 
they  cannot  with  propriety  be  passed 
over.  By  being  mindful  of  what  one 
hears  from  the  wise  and  good,  one  learns 
to  be  wise  and  good ;  by  being  regardfid 
of  what  is  due  to  one's  self,  and  to  soci- 
ety at  large,  one  learns  to  pass  through 
the  world  with  satisfaction  to  one's  own 
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mind  and  esteem  from  others ;  by  being 
observant  of  all  rule  and  order,  we  afford 
to  others  a  salutary  example  for  their 
imitation. 

Be  Min4/ul.  when  thou  hast  entomb'd  the  shoot, 
With  store  of  earth  around  to  feed  the  root. 

DmTDKH. 

No,  there  is  none ;  no  ruler  of  the  stars 
Regardful  of  my  miseries. 

ObtetrvafU  of  the  right,  religions  of  his  word. 

Dbtdsm. 
MINISTER,  AGENT. 

MINISTER  comes  from  mtniM,  less,  as 
'  magister  comes  from  magis^  more;  the 
one  being  less,  and  the  other  more,  than 
others :  the  minittery  therefore,  is  literal- 
ly one  that  acts  in  a  subordinate  capac- 
ity; and  the  AGENT  (from  ago,  to  act) 
is  the  one  that  takes  the  acting  part: 
they  both  perform  the  will  of  another, 
but  the  minister  performs  a  higher  part 
than  the  agent:  the  mimster  gives  his 
couiuel,  and  exerts  his  intellectual  pow- 
ers in  the  service  of  another;  but  the 
agent  executes  the  orders  or  commissions 
given  him:  a  mininter  is  employed  by 
government  in  political  affairs ;  an  agent 
is  employed  by  individuals  in  commercial 
and  pecuniary  affairs,  or  by  government 
in  subordinate  matters :  a  minister  is  re- 
ceived at  court,  and  serves  as  a  repre- 
sentative for  his  government;  an  agent 
generally  acts  under  the  directions  of  the 
miniver  or  some  officer  of  government : 
ambassadors  or  plenipotentiaries,  or  the 
first  officers  of  the  State,  are  ministers; 
but  those  who  regulate  the  affairs  respect- 
ing prisoners,  the  police,  and  the  like,  are 
termed  agents.  A  minister  always  holds 
a  public  character,  and  is  in  the  service 
of  the  State ;  the  agent  may  be  only  act- 
ing for  another  individual,  as  a  commer- 
cial agent. 

This  sovereign  by  his  arbitrary  nod 
Restrains  or  sends  his  ministerti  abroad. 

Blackmors. 

They  had  not  the  wit  to  send  to  them,  in  any 

orderly  fsshion,  agenU  or  chosen  men,  to  tempt 

them  or  treat  with  them.  Bacom. 

TO    MINISTER,  ADMINISTER,  CON- 
TRIBUTE. 

To  MINISTER,  from  the  noun  minister. 
In  the  sense  of  a  servant  (v.  Minister), 
signifies  to  act  in  subservience  to  anoth- 
er, and  may  be  taken  either  iiTa  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent  sense,  as  to  minister 


1  tc  the  spiritual  wants  or  to  minister  to 
'  the  caprices  and  indulgences  of  another 
I  when  we  encourage  them  unnecessarily. 
ADMINISTER,  that  is,  to  minister  for  a 
specific  purpose,  is  taken  in  the  good 
sense  of  serving  another  to  his  advan- 
tage :  thus  the  good  Samaritan  admuUs- 
ttred  to  the  comfort  of  the  man  who  had 
fallen  among  thieves.  CONTRIBUTE 
(v.  To  conduce)  is  taken  in  either  a  good 
or  bad  sense ;  we  may  contribute  to  the 
relief  of  the  indigent,  or  we  may  contrib- 
u/e  to  the  follies  and  vices  of  others. 
Princes  are  sometimes  placed  in  the  un- 
fortunate  situation,  that  those  who  should 
direct  them  in  early  life  only  mimster  ^o 
their  vices  by  every  means  in  their  pow- 
er :  it  is  the  part  of  the  Christian  to  ad- 
minister comfort  to  those  who  are  in 
want,  consolation  to  the  afflicted,  advice 
to  those  who  ask  for  it,  and  require  it; 
help  to  those  who  are  feeble,  and  sup- 
port to  those  who  cannot  uphold  them- 
selves :  it  is  the  part  of  all  who  are  in 
high  stations  to  contribute  to  the  dissem- 
ination  of  reli^on  and  morality  among 
their  dependents ;  but  there  are,  on  the 
contrary,  many  who  oonirihute  to  the 
spread  of  immorality,  and  a  contempt  of 
all  sacred  things,  by  the  most  pernicious 
example  of  irreligion  in  themselves. 

Those  good  men  who  take  sncli  pleasure  in  re- 
liering  the  miserable  fbr  Christ's  sake  would  not 
have  been  less  forward  to  minister  unto  Christ 
himself.  Attkeburt. 

By  the  universal  ftdmiMstraUon  of  grace, 
begun  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  enlarged  by  his 
Apostles,  carried  on  by  their  immediate  succes- 
sors, and  to  be  completed  by  the  rest  to  the 
worid*8  end,  all  types  that  darkened  this  ftith 
are  enlightened.  SpmAir. 

Parents  owe  their  children  not  only  material 
subsistence  for  their  body,  but  much  more  spir- 
itual contribution  for  their  mind.  Diobt. 

As  expressing  the  acts  of  unconBcious 
agents,  they  bear  a  similar  distinction. 

He  flings  the  pregnant  ashes  through  the  atr. 
And  speaks  a  mighty  prayer, 
Both  which  the  ministering  winds  around  all 
Egypt  bear.  Cowun. 

Thus  do  our  eyes,  as  do  all  common  mirrors. 
Successively  reflect  succeeding  images ; 
Not  what  they  would,  bat  must  I  a  star  or  toad, 
Just  as  the  hand  of  chance  administere. 

CONOBBTI. 

May  firom  my  bones  a  new  Achilles  rise. 
That  shall  infest  the  Trojan  colonies 
With  flre,  and  sword,  and  flunine,  when,at  length, 
Time  to  our  great  attempts  contributee  strength. 

Dmmuam, 
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mSTH,  MBRBIMKNT,  JOVIALITY,  JOL- 
LITY, HILARITY. 

Thxsi  terms  all  express  that  species 
of  gayety  or  joy  which  belongs  to  com- 
pany, or  to  men  in  their  social  inter- 
coarse.  MIRTH  refers  to  the  feeling 
displayed  in  the  outward  conduct :  MER- 
RIMENT, and  the  other  terms,  refer 
rather  to  the  external  expressions  of  the 
feeling,  or  the  causes  of  the  feeling,  than 
to  the  feeling  itself :  mirth  shows  itself 
in  laughter,  in  dancing,  singing,  and 
noise ;  merrimenl  consists  of  such  things 
as  are  apt  to  excite  mirth:  the  more  we 
are  disposed  to  laugh,  the  greater  is  our 
mirth;  the  more  there  is  to  create  laugh- 
ter, the  greater  is  the  merrimenl:  the 
tricks  of  Punch  and  his  wife,  or  the 
jokes  of  a  clown,  cause  much  mirth 
among  the  gaping  crowd  of  rustics ;  the 
amusements  with  the  swing,  or  the  round- 
about, afford  much  merrimeni  to  the  vis- 
itants of  a  fair.  Mirth  is  confined  to  no 
age  or  station;  but  merriment  belongs 
more  particularly  to  young  people,  or 
those  of  the  lower  station;  mirth  may 
be  provoked  wherever  any  number  of 
persons  is  assembled;  merrimenl  can- 
not go  forward  anywhere  so  properly  as 
at  fairs,  or  common  and  public  places. 
JOVIALITY  or  JOLLITY,  and  HILAR- 
ITY,  are  species  of  merrimenl  which  be- 
long to  the  convivial  board,  or  to  le^  re- 
fined indulgences :  joviality  or  Jollittf  is 
the  unrefined,  unlicensed  indulgence  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  or  any  social 
entertainments;  hilarity  is  the  same 
thing  qualified  by  the  cultivation  and 
good-sense  of  the  company ;  we  may  ex- 
pect to  find  much  jovutlily  and  jollUy  at 
a  public  dinner  of  mechanics,  watermen, 
or  laborers ;  we  may  expect  to  find  hilar- 
ity at  a  public  dinner  of  noblemen :  eat- 
ing, drinking,  and  noise,  constitute  the 
Joviality;  the  conversation,  the  songR, 
the  toasts,  and  the  public  gpirit  of  the 
company  contribute  to  hilarity. 

The  highest  gratiflcasfon  we  receive  here  from 
eemjmnj  is  mirths  which  at  the  be«t  is  but  a 
fluttering  unquiet  motion.  Popk. 

He  who  best  knows  our  natures  by  such  afflic- 
tions recalls  our  wandering  thoughts  from  idle 
merriment.  Geat. 

Kow  iwarms  the  rillage  o'er  the  Jovial  mead. 

TUOMSON. 


With  branelies  we  the  fknee  adorn,  and  waste 
In  JoUity  the  day  ordain'd  to  be  the  Ust. 

DaTPBN. 

He  that  contributes  to  the  MiariPy  of  the 
tacaot  hour  will  be  welcomed  with  ardor. 

JOHViOH. 

TO  MISCONSTRUE,  BflSIinVRPRET. 

MISCONSTRUE  and  MISINT£R. 
PRET  signify  to  explain  in  a  wrong 
way;  but  the  former  respects  the  sense 
of  one's  words  or  the  application  of  one's 
actions:  those  who  indulge  themselves 
in  a  light  mode  of  speech  toward  chil- 
dren are  liable  to  be  misoongtrued ;  a  too 
great  tenderness  to  the  criminal  may  be 
easily  misinterpreted  into  favor  of  tlie 
crime.  These  words  may  likewise  be 
employed  in  speaking  of  language  in 
general ;  but  the  former  respects  the  lit- 
eral transmission  of  foreign  ideas  into 
our  native  language ;  the  latter  respects 
the  general  sense  which  one  affixes  to 
any  set  of  words,  either  in  a  native  or 
foreign  language :  the  learners  of  a  lan- 
guage will  unavoidably  miaconJitrue  it  at 
times ;  in  all  Unguages  there  are  ambig- 
uous expressions,  which  are  liable  to  itiw- 
inlerprdation.  Miaeonstruing  is  the  con- 
sequence of  ignorance ;  misinterpretation 
of  particular  words  are  oftener  the  con- 
sequence of  prejudice  and  voluntary 
blindness,  particularly  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  law  or  of  the  Scriptures. 

In  ev'ry  act  and  turn  of  life  he  feels 
Public  calamities  or  household  ills ; 
The  Jndge  corrupt,  the  long  depending  oaaae. 
And  doubtfhl  issue  of  misoonstnted  laws. 

PaioB. 
Some  purposely  misrepresent  or  pot  a  wrong 
interpretation  on  the  virtues  of  others. 

AoDiaoir. 

TO    BnX,  MINOLK,  BLEND,  CONFOUND. 

MIX  is  in  German  mischen^  Latin  mis. 
ceo,  Greek  fiurydi,  Hebrew  nuueg.  MIN- 
GLE, in  Greek  utyrv/it,  is  but  a  varia- 
tion of  mix.  BLE>ID,  in  German  blenden^ 
to  dazzle,  comes  from  blind,  signifying  to 
see  confusedly,  or  confused  objects  in  a 
general  way.    CONFOUND,  v.  Confmind. 

Miz  is  here  a  general  and  indefinite 
term,  signifying  simply  to  put  together: 
but  we  may  mix  two  or  several  things; 
we  mingle  several  objects:  things  are 
mix€(l  so  as  to  lose  all  distinction ;  but 
tliey  may  be  mingled  and  yet  retain  a  dis 
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tinctioD:  liquids  nUx  so  as  to  become 
one,  and  individuals  mix  in  a  crowd  so  as 
to  be  lost ;  things  are  mingled  together 
of  different  sizes  if  they  lie  in  the  same 
spot,  but  they  may  still  be  distinguished. 
To  blend  is  only  partially  to  mix,  as  col- 
ors blend  which  fall  into  each  other:  to 
confound  is  to  mix  in  a  wrong  way,  as 
objects  of  sight  are  confounded  when 
they  are  erroneously  taken  to  be  joined. 
To  mix  and  mingle  are  mostly  applied 
to  material  objects,  except  in  poetry ;  to 
blend  and  comfound  are  mental  opera- 
tions, and  principally  employed  on  spir- 
itual subjects :  thus,  events  and  circum- 
stances are  blended  together  in  a  narra- 
tive; the  ideas  of  the  ignorant  are  con- 
founded in  most  cases,  but  particularly 
when  they  attempt  to  think  for  them- 
selves. 

Can  imagination  boast, 
Amtd  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  hers, 
Or  can  it  mto  them  with  that  matchless  skill. 


And  lose  them  in  each  other  ? 


Thomson. 


There,  as  I  passed  with  careless  steps  and  slow. 
The  minfflinff  notes  came  softened  from  below. 

QOLOflinTH. 

But  happy  they !  the  happiest  of  their  kind. 
Whom  gentler  stars  unite,  and  in  one  fkte 
Their  hearts,  their  fortunes,  and  their  beings 
bletid.  Tbomson. 

And  long  the  gods,  we  know. 
Have  gnidg'd  thee,  Csesar,  to  the  world  below. 
Where  fraod  and  rapine,  right  and  wrong  con- 
found.  Dryden. 

MIXTURE,  MEDLEY,  MISCELLANY. 

MIXTURE  is  the  thing  mixed  (v.  To 
mix).  MEDLEY,  from  meddle  or  middle, 
signifies  what  comes  between  another. 
MISCELLANY,  in  Latin  miscellaneous, 
from  misceo,  to  mix,  signifies  also  a  mixt- 
ure. 

The  term  mixture  is  general ;  whatever 
objects  can  be  mixed  will  form  a  mixture  : 
a  medleif  is  a  mixture  of  things  not  fit  to 
be  mixed:  and  a  miscdlany  is  a  mixture 
of  many  different  things.  Flour,  water, 
and  eggs  may  form  a  mixture  in  the  pro(>- 
er  sense ;  but  if  to  these  were  added  all 
8o*t8  of  spices,  it  would  form  a  medley. 
A  .  "Uany  is  a  species  applicable  only  to 
inU.-.  .ctual  subjects :  the  miscellaneous  is 
opr-osed  to  that  which  is  systematically 
HI  ranged ;  essays  are  miscellarteous  in  dis- 
tinction from  works  on  one  particular 
subject 


In  great  villaiiies,  there  is  often  such  a  mtot. 

ure  of  the  fool,  as  quite  spoils  the  whole  prev)ect 

of  the  knave.  South  . 

I  More  oft  in  fools'  and  madmen's  hands  than  sages. 

She  seems  a  medley  of  all  ages.  Swift. 

A  writer,  whose  design  is  so  comprehensive 
and  mi»oeUane<fue  as  that  of  an  essayist,  may 
accommodate  himself  with  a  topic  fh>m  every 
scene  of  lift.  Johnsom. 

MODERATION,  BfEDIOCRITY. 

MODERATION  {v.  Modesty)  is  the  char- 
acteristic  of  persons;  MEDIOCRITY  (that 
is,  the  mean  or  medium)  characterizes 
their  condition :  moderation  is  a  virtue  of 
no  small  importance  for  beings  who  find 
excess  in  everything  to  be  an  evil ;  medioc- 
rity in  external  circumstances  is  exempt 
from  all  the  evils  which  attend  either  pov- 
erty or  riches. 

Sach  moderation  with  thy  boanty  Join, 
That  thou  may'st  nothhig  give  that  is  not  thine. 

Dbkham. 
Mediocrity  only  of  enjoyment  is  allowed  to  man. 

BLAxa. 

MODEST,  BASHFUL,  DIFFIDENT. 

MODEST,  in  Latin  modestuSy  from  mo- 
duSy  a  measure,  signifies  setting  measure 
to  one^s  estimate  of  one^s  self.  BASH- 
FUL signifies  ready  to  be  abashed.  DIF 
FIDENT,  V.  Distrustful. 

Modesty  is  a  habit  or  principle  of  the 
mind;  bashfulness  is  a  state  of  feeling: 
modesty  is  at  all  times  becoming;  bawr 
fulness  is  only  becoming  in  females,  or 
very  young  persons,  in  the  presence  of 
their  superiors:  modesty  discovers  itself 
in  the  absence  of  everything  assuming, 
whether  in  look,  word,  or  action ;  boMn 
fdness  betrays  itself  by  a  dowiicast  look 
and  a  timid  air :  a  modest  deportment  is 
alwa3rs  commendable;  a  bashful  temper 
is  not  desirable. 

Her  face,  as  in  a  nymph  display'd 
A  fair  fierce  boy,  or  in  a  boy  betray'd 
The  blushing  beaaties  of  a  modest  maid. 

Drtdkw. 

Mere  bashfutness,  without  merit,  is  awkward- 
ness. Addisok. 

Modesty  is  a  proper  distrust  of  our- 
selves; diffidence  is  a  culpable  distrust 
Modesty ,  though  opposed  to  assurance,  is 
not  incompatible  with  a  confidence  in  our- 
selves ;  diffidence  altogether  unmans  a  per- 
son, and  disqualifies  him  for  his  duty :  a 
person  is  generally  modest  in  the  display 
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of  his  talents  to  others ;  but  a  d^ffUkni 
man  cannot  turn  his  talents  to  his  own 
use. 

A  man  truly  modtit  is  as  mnch  so  when  he  is 
alone  as  in  company.  Budokll. 

Diffidence  and  presumption  both  arise  ftt>m 
the  want  of  knowing,  or  rather  endeavoring  to 
know  ourselves.  Stksls. 

VODESTY,  MODERATION)  TEMPER- 
ANCE, SOBRIETY. 

MODESTY,  in  French  tnodestie,  Latin 
modestia,  and  MODERATION^  in  Latin 
moderatio  and  modera)\  both  come  from 
modwt^  a  measure,  limit,  or  boundary ; 
that  is,  forming  a  measure  or  rule.  TEM- 
PERANCE, in  Latin  tertiperarUm^  from 
tempuSf  time,  signifies  fixing  a  time  (v. 
Al>iUitient).     SOBRIETY,  v.  Abstineni. 

Modesty  lies  in  the  mind,  and  in  the 
tone  of  feeling ;  moderation  respect£  the 
desires :  modesty  is  a  principle  that  acts 
discretionally ;  moderation  is  a  rule  or  line 
that  acts  as  a  restraint  on  the  views  and 
the  outward  conduct :  he  who  thinks  mod- 
esUy  of  his  own  acquirements,  his  own  per- 
formances, and  his  own  merits,  will  be 
moderate  in  his  expectations  of  praise,  re- 
ward, and  recompense ;  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  overrates  his  own  abilities  and 
qualifications,  will  equally  overrate  the 
use  he  makes  of  them,  and  consequently 
be  immoderate  in  the  price  which  he  sets 
upon  his  s^srvices :  in  such  cases,  there- 
fore, modesty  and  moderation  are  to  each 
other  as  cause  and  effect ;  but  there  may 
be  modesty  without  tnoderatioti,  and  mod- 
eraiion  without  modesty.  Modesty  is  a  sen- 
timent confined  to  one^s  self  as  the  ob- 
ject, and  consisting  solely  of  one's  judg- 
ment of  what  one  is  and  what  one  does ; 
but  moderaiiony  as  is  evident  from  the 
above,  extends  to  objects  that  are  exter- 
nal of  ourselves:  modesty^  rather  than 
moderation^  belongs  to  an  author;  mod- 
eraiion^  rather  than  modesty^  belongs  to 
a  tradesman,  or  a  man  who  has  gains  to 
make  and  purposes  to  answer. 

I  may  modestly  conclude  that  whatever  errors 
there  may  be  in  this  play,  there  are  not  those 
which  have  been  objected  to  it.  Deidem. 

Equally  innr'd, 
By  moderation^  either  state  to  bear, 
Prosperous  or  adverse.  Hilton. 

Modesty  shields  a  man  from  mortifica- 
tions and  disappointments,  which  assail 


the  self -conceited  nuin  in  every  directioii: 
a  modest  man  conciliates  the  esteem  even 
of  an  enemy  and  a  rival.  Moderation  pro- 
tects a  man  equally  from  injustice  on  the 
one  hand,  and  imposition  on  the  other : 
he  who  is  moderate  himself  makes  others 


There's  proud  modesty  in  merit !  Dmnnif. 

Few  harangues  from  the  pulpit,  except  in  the 
days  of  your  league  in  France,  or  In  the  days  of 
our  solemn  league  and  covenant  in  England,  have 
ever  breathed  less  of  the  spirit  of  moderation 
than  Uiis  lecture  in  the  Old  Jewry.  Bubkb. 

Moderation  is  the  measure  of  one's  de- 
sires, one's  habits,  one's  actions,  and  one's 
words  ;  temperance  is  the  adaptation  of  the 
time  or  season  for  particular  feelings,  ac- 
tions, or  words :  a  man  is  said  to  be  mod- 
erate hi  his  principles  who  adopts  the  me- 
dium or  middle  course  of  thinking;  it 
rather  qualifies  the  thing  than  the  per- 
son :  he  is  si^id  to  be  temperate  in  his 
anger,  if  he  do  not  suffer  \l  to  break  out 
into  any  excesses;  temperance  charac- 
terizes the  person  rather  than  the  thing. 
A  moderate  man  in  politics  endeavors  to 
steer  clear  of  all  party  spirit,  and  is  conse- 
quently so  temperate  in  his  language  as  to 
provoke  no  animosity.  Moderatiori  in  the 
enjoyment  of  everything  is  essential  in 
order  to  obtain  the  purest  pleasure :  ten^ 
perance  in  one's  indulgences  is  always 
attended  with  the  happiest  effects  to  the 
constitution ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  any  de- 
viation from  temperance^  even  in  a  single 
instance,  is  always  punished  with  bodily 
pain  and  sickness. 

These  are  the  tenets  which  the  moderatist  of 
the  Romanists  will  not  venture  to  afOrm. 

Smalridos. 
8he*8  not  forward,  but  modest  as  the  dove; 
She's  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  mom. 

Shakjspkars. 

Temperance  and  sobriety  have  already 
been  considered  in  their  proper  applica- 
tion (v.  Abstinent^  which  will  serve  to  il- 
lustrate their  improper  application.  Tem- 
perance is  an  action ;  it  is  the  tempering 
of  our  words  and  actions  to  the  circum- 
stances :  sobriety  is  a  state  in  which  one 
is  exempt  from  every  stimulus  to  devi- 
ate from  the  right  course ;  as  a  man  who 
is  intoxicated  with  wine  runs  into  excess- 
es, and  loses  that  power  of  guiding  him- 
self which  he  has  when  he  is  sober  or  free 
from  all  intoxication,  so  is  he  who  is  in- 
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toxicated  with  any  passion,  in  like  man- 
ner, hurried  away  into  irregularities  which 
a  man  in  his  right  senses  will  not  be 
guilty  of :  Kbridy  is,  therefore,  the  state 
of  being  in  one's  right  or  tober  senses ; 
and  sobriety  is,  with  regard  to  temperoficey 
as  a  cause  to  the  effect ;  fobrUty  of  mind 
will  not  only  produce  moderattan  and  tern- 
perofiee^  but  extend  its  influence  to  the 
whole  conduct  of  a  man  in  every  relation 
and  circMmstance,  to  his  internal  senti- 
ments and  his  external  behavior :  hence 
we  speak  of  sobriety  in  one^s  mien  or  de- 
portment, 9obrieiy  in  one  dress  and  man- 
ners, sobriety  in  one's  religious  opinions 
and  observances. 

Temperate  mirth  is  not  eztingaished  by  old 
age.  Blaib. 

Another,  who  had  a  great  genina  for  tragedy, 
following  the  fhry  of  ^  natural  temper,  made 
every  man  and  woman  In  his  plays  stark  raging 
mad,  there  was  not  a  sober  person  to  be  had. 

Ortdbm. 

Sober  may  also  be  applied  figuratively. 

Spread  thy  tioae  curtains,  love-performing  night, 
ThOQ  aoder-solted  matron,  all  in  black. 

Shakspxabb. 

MOI8TURB,  HUMIDITY^  DAMPNESS. 

MOISTURE,  from  the  French  moUe, 
moist,  is  probably  contracted  from  the 
Latin  hwnidus,  from  which  HUMIDITY 
is  immediately  derived.  DAMPNESS 
comes  from  the  same  root  as  the  Ger- 
man dan^/y  a  vapor. 

Moisture  is  used  in  general  to  express 
any  small  degree  of  infusion  of  a  liquid 
into  a  body;  humidity  is  employed  sci- 
entifically to  describe  the  state  of  having 
any  portion  of  such  liquid:  hence  we 
speak  of  the  moisture  of  a  table,  the 
moisture  of  paper,  or  the  moisture  of  a 
floor  that  has  been  wetted;  but  of  the 
humidity  of  the  air,  or  of  a  wall  that  has 
contracted  moisture  of  itself.  Dampness 
is  that  species  of  moisture  that  arises 
from  the  gradual  contraction  of  a  liquid 
in  bodies  capable  of  retaining  it ;  in  this 
manner  a  cellar  is  damp^  or  linen  that 
has  lun  long  by  may  become  damp. 

The  plnmy  people  streak  their  wings  with  oO, 
To  throw  the  Incid  moisturt  trickling  off. 

THOKiON. 

It  enables  the  animal  to  keep  the  principal  part 
of  the  snrfote  of  the  eye  under  cover,  and  to  pre- 
•enre  it  In  a  dne  state  of  humidity^        Palst. 


Now  from  the  town 
Buried  in  smoke,  and  sleep,  and  noisome  damps, 
Oft  let  me  wander.  Thomsok. 

MONBY,  CASH. 

MONEY  comes  from  the  Latin  monet€i, 
which  signified  stamped  coin,  from  moneo^ 
to  advise,  to  inform  of  its  value,  by  means 
of  an  inscription  or  stamp.  CASH^from 
the  French  eotsw,  a  chest,  signifies  that 
which  is  put  in  a  chest. 

Money  is  applied  to  everything  which 
serves  as  a  circulating  medium;  cash  is, 
in  a  strict  sense,  put  for  coin  only :  bank- 
notes are  money;  guineas  and  shillings 
are  cash;  all  cash  is  therefore  money^ 
but  all  money  is  not  cash.  The  only 
money  the  Chinese  have  are  square  bits 
of  metal,  with  a  hole  through  the  centre, 
by  which  they  are  strung  upon  a  string : 
travellers  on  the  Continent  must  always 
be  provided  with  letters  of  credit,  which 
may  be  turned  into  cash,  as  convenience 
requires. 

Little  soeoess  is  like  to  be  found  In  managing 
a  dispute  against  covetoosness,  which  sways  and 
carries  all  before  it  in  the  strength  of  that  queen 
regent  of  the  world,  money.  Spectator. 

At  the  new  Exchange  they  are  eloquent  for 
want  of  eash^  but  in  the  City  they  ought  with 
cash  to  supply  the  want  of  eloquence. 

SrECTATOR. 

MONUMENT,  MEMORIAL,  REMEMBRAN- 
CER. 

MONUMENT,  in  Latin  monmnenium 
or  mommeniun\  from  moneo,  to  advise  or 
remind,  signifies  that  which  puts  us  in 
mind  of  something.  MEMORIAL,  from 
memory^  signifies  the  thing  that  helps  the 
memory;  and  REMEMBRANCER,  from 
remember  (v.  Memory),  the  thing  that 
causes  to  remember. 

From  the  above  it  is  clear  that  these 
terms  have,  in  their  original  derivation, 
precisely  the  same  signification,  and  dif- 
fer in  their  collateral  acceptations :  mon- 
wneni  is  applied  to  that  which  is  pur- 
posely set  up  to  keep  a  thing  in  mind ; 
memorials  and  remembrancers  are  any 
things  which  are  calculated  to  call  a 
thing  to  mind:  a  monmnent  is  used  to 
preserve  a  public  object  of  notice  from 
being  forgotten;  a  memorial  serves  t« 
keep  an  individual  in  mind :  the  monu^ 
ment  is  commonly  understood  to  be  a 
species  of  building;  as  a  tomb  which 
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preflerres  the  memory  of  the  dead,  or  a 
pillar  which  preserves  the  memory  of 
some  public  event :  the  mBmorial  always 
consists  of  something  which  was  the 
property,  or  in  the  possession,  of  anoth- 
er; as  his  picture,  his  handwriting,  his 
hair,  and  the  like.  The  M(mumeni  at 
London  was  built  to  commemorate  the 
dreadful  fire  of  the  city  in  the  year  1666 : 
friends  who  are  at  a  distance  are  happy 
to  have  some  token  of  each  other's  re- 
gard, which  they  likewise  keep  as  a  me- 
morial of  their  former  intercourse. 

On  7oar  fiither's  old  monument 

Hwig  moumfol  epiUphs.  SHAXBTEAaB. 

The  monument,  in  its  proper  sense,  is 
always  made  of  wood  or  stone  for  some 
specific  purpose ;  but,  in  the  improper 
sense,  anything  may  be  termed  a  montt- 
ment  when  it  serves  the  purpose  of  re- 
minding the  public  of  any  circumstance : 
thus,  the  pyramids  are  monttmenis  of  an- 
tiquity ;  the  actions  of  a  good  prince  are 
more  lasting  monuments  than  either  brass 
or  marble.  Memariala  are  mostly  of  a 
private  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  such 
as  remind  us  naturally  of  the  object  to 
which  they  have  belonged ;  this  object  is 
generally  some  person. 

AnrmemoriiU  of  yoar  good-nature  «nd  friend- 
ship u  most  welcome  to  me.  Pope. 

If  (in  the  Isle  of  Skye)  the  remembrance  of  pa- 
pal saperstltion  is  obliterated,  the  monumenta 
of  papcJ  piety  are  likewise  effaced.        Johhson. 

But  it  may  likewise  refer  to  some  thing, 
if  it  be  of  a  personal  nature,  or  that  by 
which  persons  are  individually  affected : 
our  Saviour  instituted  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  memorial  of  his 
death. 

All  chorches  have  had  their  names,  some  as 
msmorials  of  peace,  some  of  wisdom,  some  in 
memory  of  the  Trinity  itself,  some  of  Christ  un- 
der sundry  titles.  Hooker. 

.  A  monument  and  memorial  is  said  of 
that  which  concerns  numbers:  the  re- 
membrancer is  said  of  that  which  direct- 
ly concerns  a  man's  self ;  the  memorial 
calls  another  person  to  one's  mind,  the 
remembrancer  calls  that  to  a  man's  own 
mind  in  which  he  is  personally  interest- 
ed :  a  gift  is  the  best  memorial  we  can 
give  of  ourselves  to  another ;  a  sermon 
is  often  a  good  remembrancer  of  the  du- 
ties which  we  have  neglected  to  perform. 


Medals  are  so  many  monumenie  consigned 
over  to  eternity,  that  may  Ust  when  all  other 
memorials  of  the  same  age  are  worn  out  or  lost. 

Addisoh. 

When  God  is  forgotten,  his  Judgments  are  his 
remembranoers.  Cowrsa. 

MOnON,  MOVEMENT. 

Thksk  are  both  abstract  terms  to  de- 
note the  act  of  moving^  but  MOTION  is 
taken  generally  and  abstractedlv  from 
the  thing  that  moves;  MOVEMENT,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  taken  in  connection 
with  the  agent  or  thing  that  nu>v€s: 
hence  we  speak  of  a  state  of  motion  as 
opposed  to  a  state  of  rest,  of  perpetual 
motion,  the  laws  of  motion,  and  the  like ; 
on  the  other  hand,  we  say,  to  make  a 
movement  when  speaking  of  an  army,  a 
general  movement  when  speaking  of  an 
assembly. 

It  is  not  easy  to  a  mind  accustomed  to  the  in- 
roads of  troublesome  thooghts  to  expel  them  im- 
mediately by  putting  better  Images  hito  motion, 

Jotmon. 
Nature  I  thought  performed  too  mean  a  part. 
Forming  her  movements  to  the  mles  of  art. 

PaioB. 

When  motion  is  qualified  by  the  thing 
that  moves,  it  denotes  continued  motion  ; 
but  movement  implies  only  a  particuUr 
motion ;  hence  we  say,  the  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies ;  the  motion  of  the  earth  ^ 
a  person  is  in  continual  motion,  or  an 
army  is  in  motion  ;  but  a  person  makes  a 
movement  who  rises  or  sits  down,  or  goes 
from  one  chair  to  another ;  the  different 
movements  of  the  springs  and  wheels  of 
any  instrument 

At  this  rate  of  travelling,  it  would  go  round 
the  earth's  orbit  in  less  than  a  week,  which 
makes,  I  think,  considerably  more  tlian  sixty 
millions  of  miles  in  a  day ;  a  motion  that  vastly 
surpasses  all  human  comprehension.  Brtdonb. 
l*he  women,  terrified  by  these  mor«m«fite,run 
tumoltuously  from  their  houses  tu  the  temples. 

Hook. 
MOURNFUL,  SAD. 

MOURNFUL  signifies  fuU  of  what 
causes  mourning;  SAD  {v.IhtU)  signi- 
fies either  a  painful  sentiment^  or  what 
causes  this  painful  sentiment.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  sentiment  is  what  consti- 
tutes the  difference  between  these  epi- 
thets :  the  mournful  awakens  tender  and 
sympathetic  feelings :  the  sad  oppresses 
the  spirits,  and  makes  one  heavy  at  heart ; 
a  moumfii  tale  contains  an  account  of 
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others*  distresses ;  a  sad  story  contains  an 
account  of  one's  own  distress ;  a  mourns 
fid  event  befalls  our  friends  and  rela- 
tiTes ;  a  sad  misfortune  befalls  ourselves. 
Selfish  people  find  nothing  moumf%d^  but 
many  things  sad:  tender-hearted  people 
are  always  affected  by  what  is  mourfifid^ 
and  are  less  troubled  about  what  is  9ad, 

Narciisa  follows  ere  his  tomb  it  cloaed, 

Her  death  Invades  his  mournful  right,  and  claims 

The  grief  that  started  from  my  lids  for  him. 

YODMO. 

How  sad  a  Kiyht  is  human  happiness 
To  those  whose  thoughts  can  pierce  beyond  an 
hour !  YoDNO. 

MOVING,  AFFECTINO,  PATHETIC. 
The  moving  is  in  general  whatever 
moves  the  affections  or  the  passions ;  the 
AFFECTING  and  PATHETIC  are  what 
move  the  affeetiota  in  different  degrees. 
The  good  or  bad  feelings  may  be  tnoved; 
the  tender  feelings  only  are  affected.  A 
field  of  battle  is  a  moving  spectacle :  the 
death  of  a  friend  is  an  affecting  specta- 
cle. The  affeding  acts  by  means  of  the 
senses  as  wetl  as  the  understanding;  the 
patKetie  applies  only  tio  ^hat  is  address- 
ed to  the  heart :  hence,  a  flight  or  a  de- 
scription is  affecting;  but  an  address  is 


There  is  something  so  moving  in  the  very  im- 
age of  weeping  beauty.  Stbble. 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  ancient 
or  modem  story  more  affecting  than  a  letter  of 
Ann  of  Bouleyne.  Addison. 

What  think  you  of  the  bard's  enchanting  art. 
Which,  whether  he  attempts  to  warm  the  heart 
With  fabled  scenes,  or  charm  the  ear  vrith  rhyme. 
Breathes  aU  pathsHo,  lovely,  and  sublime  ? 

Jbntns. 

MULTITUDE,  CROWD,  THRONG,  SWARM. 
The  idea  of  many  is  common  to  all 
these  termd,  and  peculiar  to  that  of 
MULTITUDE,  from  the  Latin  muUw ; 
CROWD,  from  the  verb  to  crowds  signi- 
fies  the  many  that  crowd  together ;  and 
THRONG,  like  the  German  drdngen,  to 
press,  signifies  the  many  that  press  to- 
gether; bnd  SWARM,  like  the  German 
M:Aioarm«n,  to  fly  about,  signifies  nmning 
together  in  numbers.  These  tortus  vary, 
either  in  regard  to  the  object  or  the  cir- 
cumstance :  mtiUiiude  is  applicable  to  any 
object ;  erowdy  throng^  and  stoarm  are  in 
the  proper  sense  applicable  only  to  ani- 
mate objects :  the  two  first  in  regard  to 
persona ;  the  latter  to  animals  in  general, 


but  particularly  brutes.  A  rmdtihide  may 
be  either  in  a  stagnant  or  a  moving 
state ;  all  the  rest  denote  a  muUiiyde  in 
a  moving  state :  a  crowd  is  always  presft- 
ing,  generally  eager  and  tumultuous;  a 
throng  may  be  busy  and  active,  but  not 
always  pressing  or  incommodious:  it  is 
always  inconvenient,  sometimes  danger- 
ous, to  go  into  a  crowd;  it  is  amusing  to 
see  the  throng  that  is  perpetually  passing 
in  the  streets  of  the  city :  the  swarm  is 
more  active  than  either  of  the  two  oth- 
ers; it  is  commonly  applied  to  bees 
which  fly  together  in  numbers,  but  some- 
times to  human  beings,  to  denote  their 
very  great  numbers  when  scattered 
about ;  thus  the  children  of  the  poor  in 
low  neighborhoods  swarm  in  the  streets, 

A  multitude  is  incapable  of  firaming  orders. 

TEXTLa. 

The  crowd  shall  Csesar's  Indian  war  behold. 

DavDBii. 

I  shone  amid  the  heaT*n1y  throng.  Masoii. 

Numberless  nations,  stretchinn;  br  and  wide. 
Shall  (I  foresee  it)  soon,  with  Gothic  swarms^ 

come  forth. 
From  ignorance's  uniTersal  North.  Swift. 

TO  MUTILATE,  MAIM,  MANGLE. 

MUTILATE,  in  Latin  miUilatus,  from 
mutilo  and  mutiliis^  Greek  ftvrtXoc,  with- 
out horns,  signifies  to  take  off  any  nec- 
essary part.  MAIM  and  MANGLE  are 
connected  with  the  Latin  mannts^  which 
comes  from  manitf ,  signifying  to  deprive 
of  a  hand  or  to  wound  in  general. 

MiUUate  has  the  most  extended  mean- 
ing; it  implies  the  abridging  of  any 
limb:  mangle  is  applied  to  irregular 
wounds  in  any  part  of  the  body :  maim 
is  confined  to  wounds  in  the  limbs,  par- 
ticularly the  hands.  Men  are  exposed  to 
be  mutilated  by  means  of  cannon-balls ; 
they  are  in  danger  of  being  mangled 
when  attacked  promiscuously  with  the 
sword ;  they  frequently  get  maimed  vhea 
boarding  vessels  or  storming  places. 

When  a  man  is  in  danger  of  the  mutilation 
of  an  arm,  a  leg,  and  the  like,  it  is  lawftil  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  either  by  the  death  of  the  assail- 
ant. Sooth. 

By  the  ancient  law  of  England,  he  that  maim^ 
ed  any  man  whereby  he  lost  any  part  ot  his 
body,  was  sentenced  to  lose  the  like  part. 

Blackstovk. 

What  have  they  (the  French  nobility)  done 
that  they  should  be  hunted  aboat,  mangled, 
and  tortured  ?  Bom^^ 
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Mutilate  and  mangle  are  applicable  to 
moral  objects ;  maim  is  employed  in  the 
natural  or  figurative  sense.  In  this  case 
mangle  is  a  much  stronger  term  than  mu- 
tilate;  the  latter  signifies  to  lop  off  an 
essential  part ;  to  mangle  is  to  mtUilaU  a 
thing  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  it  use- 
less or  worthless.  Every  sect  of  Christians 
is  fond  of  muiilaiing  the  Bible  by  setting 
Jtside  such  parts  as  do  not  favor  its  own 
scheme ;  and  among  them  all  the  sacred 
Scriptures  become  literally  mangled,  and 
stripped  of  all  its  most  important  doc- 
trines. 

How  Hales  wAnld  have  borne  the  mtUilaUane 
which  his  Plea  of  the  Crown  has  suflRered  from 
the  editor,  they  who  know  his  character  will  ea- 
sily conceive.  JOHNdON. 

I  have  shown  r.ie  evil  of  maiming  and  split- 
ting religion.  BLAia. 

MUTUAL,  RECIPROCAL. 
MUTUAL,  in  Latin  mtUttus,  from  muto, 
to  change,  signifies  exchanged  so  as  to 
be  equal,  or  the  same,  on  both  sides. 
I^CIPROCAL,  in  Latin  reciproais,  from 
recipio,  to  take  back,  signifies  giving 
backward  and  forward  by  way  of  return. 
Mutual  snpposes  a  sameness  in  condition 
at  the  same  time :  reciprocal  supposes  an 
alternation  or  succession  of  returns.  Ex- 
change is  free  and  voluntary ;  we  give  in 
exchange,  and  this  action  is  mnttial :  re- 
turn is  made  either  according  to  law  or 
equity ;  it  is  obligatory,  and  when  equal- 
ly obligatory  on  each  in  turn  it  is  recip- 
rocal. Voluntary  disinterested  services 
rendered  to  each  other  are  mutual:  im- 
posed or  merited  services,  returned  from 
one  to  the  other,  are  reciprocal:  friends 
render  one  another  mutual  services ;  the 
services  between  servants  and  masters 
are  reciprocal.  The  husband  and  wife 
pledge  their  faith  to  each  other  mutually  ; 
they  are  reciprocally  bound  to  keep  their 
vow  of  fidelity.  The  sentiment  is  mutu- 
al^ the  tie  is  reciprocal. 

ranlts  in  the  life  breed  errors  in  the  brain, 
And  these,  reoiproeaUy,  those  again 
The  mind  and  conduct  mutually  imprint, 
lUid  stamp  their  image  in  each  other's  mint. 

COWPBR. 

Mutual  applies  mostly  to  matters  of 
will  and  opinion :  a  mutual  affection,  a 
mutual  inclination  to  oblige,  a  mutual  in- 
terest for  each  other's  comfort,  a  mutual 
QOQoern  to  avmd  that  which  will  displease 


the  other  —  these  are  the  sentimenta 
which  render  the  marriage  state  happy : 
reeipjx^  ties,  reciprocal  bonds,  reciprocal 
rights,  recipro:al  duties — these  are  what 
every  one  ought  to  bear  in  mind  as  a 
member  of  society,  that  he  may  expect 
of  no  man  more  than  what  in  equity  he 
is  disposed  to  return. 

The  soul  and  spirit  that  animates  and  keeps 
up  society  is  mutual  trust.  South. 

Life  cannot  subsist  in  society  but  by  redpro* 
eal  concessions.  JoBMioif . 

Mutual  applies  to  nothing  but  what  is 
personal ;  reciprocal  is  applied  to  things 
remote  from  the  idea  of  personality,  as 
reciprocal  verbs,  reciprocal  terms,  reciprO' 
col  relations,  and  the  like. 

MYSTERIOUS,  MYSTIC. 

MYSTERIOUS  (v.  Dark)  and  MYS- 
TIC  are  but  variations  of  the  same  orig- 
inal ;  the  former,  however,  is  more  com- 
monly applied  to  that  which  is  supemat- 
ural,  or  veiled  in  an  impenetrable  obscu- 
rity;  the  latter  to  that  which  is  natural, 
but  concealed  by  an  artiHci:il  or  fantasti- 
cal veil ;  hence  we  speak  of  the  mysteri- 
otts  plans  of  Providence :  myxtic  schemes 
of  theology,  or  mystic  principles. 

As  soon  as  that  mytieriow*  veil.whicn  now 
covers  ftiturity,  was  (should  be)  lifted  np,  all  the 
gayety  of  life  would  disappear.  Blair. 

And  ye  five  other  wand'ring  fires,  that  move 
In  myntic  dance  not  without  song, 
Resound  his  praise.  MaTOM. 


N. 

TO  NAME,  CALL. 

NAME,  which  comes,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Northern  languages,  from  the 
Hebrew  nam,  is  properly  to  pronounce 
a  word,  but  is  now  employed  for  distin- 
guishing or  addressing  one  by  nam^. 
To  CALL  (v.  To  call)  signifies  properly 
to  address  one  loudly,  consequently  we 
may  name  without  calling,  when  we  only 
mention  a  name  in  conversation ;  and  we 
may  call  without  naming. 

Some  haughty  Greek,  who  lives  thy  tears  to  see. 
Embitters  all  thy  woes,  by  naming  me.     Pops. 
And  oft  the  nightly  necromancer  boasts. 
With  these  to  eaU  firoin  tombs  the  stalking 
ghosts.  Daisn. 
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The  tenns  may,  howeyer,  be  employed 
in  the  sense  of  assigning  a  name.  In 
this  case  a  person  is  named  by  his  namey 
whether  proper,  patronymic,  or  whatey- 
er  is  usual ;  he  is  aUled  according  to  the 
characteristics  by  which  he  is  distin- 
guished. The  Emperor  Tiberius  was 
named  T\henna\  he  was  m/Za/ a  monster. 
William  the  First  of  England  is  named 
William ;  he  is  called  the  Ck>nqueror. 

I  lay  the  deep  foandations  of  a  wall, 
And  iEnos,  nam'd  from  me,  the  city  eaU. 

Dbtdxn. 
ru  eaU  thee  Hamlet, 
King,  ftther,  royal  Dane ;  oh  answer  me. 

SHAKSPEAai. 

NAME;  APPELLATION,  TITLE,  DENOMI- 
NATION. 

^AME^v.Toname.  APPELLATION, 
in  French  4qjpeUatiany  Latin  c^jpellaiiOy 
from  tqjpeUoy  to  call,  signifies  that  by 
which  a  person  is  called.  TITLE,  in 
French  ^t/re,  Latin  titultu^  from  the 
Greek  nw,  to  honor,  signifies  that  appel- 
lation which  is  assigned  to  any  one  for 
the  purpose  of  honor.  DENOMINA- 
TION signifies  that  which  denominatef  or 
distinguishes. 

Nam£  is  a  generic  term,  the  rest  are 
specific.  Whatever  word  is  employed  to 
distinguish  one  thing  from  another  is  a 
nam£  ;  therefore,  an  appdUdUm  and  a  ^- 
^  is  a  fiam«,  but  not  vice  verea.  A  name 
is  either  common  or  proper ;  an  appdUi- 
Hon  is  generally  a  common  name  given 
for  some  specific  puriK>se  as  characteris- 
tic. Several  kings  of  France  had  the 
names  of  Charles,  Louis,  Philip ;  but  one 
was  distinguished  by  the  appeUaHon  of 
Stammerer,  another  by  that  of  the  Sim- 
ple, and  a  third  by  that  of  the  Hardy, 
arising  from  particular  characters  or 
circumstances.  A  tUU  is  a  species  of  ap- 
peUationy  not  drawn  from  anything  per- 
sonal, but  conferred  as  a  ground  of  polit- 
ical distinction.  An  appeUaiion  may  be 
often  a  term  of  reproach ;  but  a  Hile  is 
always  a  mark  of  honor.  An  appdlatum 
is  given  to  all  objects,  animate  or  inani- 
mate ;  a  title  is  given  mostly  to  persons, 
sometimes  to  things.  A  particular  house 
may  have  tiie  mpeUaium  of  "  the  Cot- 
tage," or  "  the  Hall,"  as  a  particular  per- 
son may  have  the  tUU  of  Duke,  Lor4  or 
Marquia. 


Then  on  jronr  name  shall  wretched  mortal!  cai^ 
And  ofllBf'd  victims  at  yoor  altars  telL   Drtdbm. 

The  namee  derived  from  the  profeaskm  of  tlw 
ministry,  in  the  langoage  of  the  present  age,  are 
made  but  the  appeuanvee  of  acorn.        South. 

We  generally  And  in  tUlea  an  intimation  of 
tome  particular  merit  that  should  recommend 
men  to  tlie  high  stations  which  they  poeseas. 

ADDnOM. 

Denaminaium  is  to  particular  bodies, 
what  appellation  is  to  an  individual; 
namely,  a  term  of  distinction,  drawn 
from  their  peculiar  characters  and  dr* 
cumstances.  The  Christian  world  ia 
split  into  a  number  of  different  bodies  or 
communities,  under  the  denaminationM  of 
Catholics,  Protestants,  Calvinists,  Pres- 
byterians, etc.,  which  have  their  origin  in 
the  peculiar  form  of  faith  and  discipline 
adopted  by  these  bodies. 

It  has  cost  me  much  care  and  thought  to  mar- 
shal and  fix  the  people  under  their  proper  (f  «- 
nominatUme.  Addisoii. 

TO  NAME,  DENOMINATE,  STYLE,  EN- 
TITLE, DESIGNATE,  CHARACTERIZE. 

To  NAME  (v.  To  name,  call)  signifies 
simply  to  give  a  name  to,  or  to  address 
or  specify  by  the  given  nams;  to  DE- 
NOMINATE is  to  give  a  specific  nanu 
upon  specific  ground,  to  distinguish  by 
the  name;  to  STYLE,  from  the  noon 
ttyU  or  manner  (v.  Diction^  9tyle\  signi- 
fies to  address  by  a  specific  name;  to 
ENTITLE  is  to  give  the  specific  or  ap- 
propriate title.  Adam  named  everything ; 
we  denominate  the  man  who  drinks  ex- 
cessively, **a  drunkard;'*  subjects  efyle 
their  monarch  "  His  Majesty ;"  books  are 
entitled  according  to  the  judgm^it  of  the 
author. 

I  could  name  some  of  our  acquaintance  wlio 
have  been  obliged  to  travel  as  fkr  as  Alexandria 
in  pursuit  of  money. 

HlUfOTH's  LnTBBS  OF  CiCBSO. 

A  (kble  in  tragic  or  epic  poetry  is  denomina- 
ted simple,  when  the  events  it  contains  follow 
each  other  in  an  unbroken  tenor.         Waktoh. 

Happy  those  times 
When  lords  were  ttyPd  fistbers  of  Ikmilies. 

SBAXSPKASa. 

To  name^  denominate,  ttyle,  and  entUU^ 
are  the  acts  of  conscious  agents  only. 
To  DESIGNATE,  signifying  to  mark 
out,  and  CHARACTERIZE,  signifying 
to  form  a  tharaderistie,  are  said  only  of 
things,  and  agree  with  the  former  only 
inasmuch  as  words  may  either  dmigntM 
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or  eharacUriu:  thus  the  word  "capac- 
ity" IB  said  to  dengnaU  the  power  of 
holding ;  and  **  finesse  "  eharacterizea  the 
people  by  whom  it  was  adopted. 

Thia  is  a  plain  deHgnaHon  of  the  Dake  of 
Marlborough.  One  kind  of  stuff  used  to  fatten 
knd  is  called  marl,  and  every  one  knows  that 
borough  is  the  nam€  of  a  town.  Swirr. 

There  are  faces  not  onlj  indiTidual,  but  gen- 
Mlttious  and  national,  as  European,  Asiatic,  Af- 
rican, and  (Irecian  ftoes,  which  are  oharactsr- 

{a6d.  ABBUTBlfOT. 

NAME,  REPUTATION,  REPUTE,  CREDIT. 

NAME  is  here  taken  in  the  improper 
sense  for  a  name  acquired  in  public  by 
any  peculiarity  or  quality  in  an  object. 
REPUTATION  and  REPUTE,  from  re- 
puto^  or  re  and  puto,  to  think  back,  or  in 
reference  to  some  immediate  object,  sig- 
nifies the  thinking  of  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing thought  of  by  the  public,  or  held  in 
public  estimation.  CREDIT  (v.  Credit) 
signifies  the  state  of  being  believed  or 
trusted  in  general. 

Name  implies  something  more  specific 
than  the  reputaiion;  and  reputation  some- 
thing more  substantial  than  name;  a 
name  may  be  acquired  by  some  casualty 
or  by  some  quality  that  has  more  show 
than  worth ;  reputation  is  acquired  only 
by  time,  and  built  only  on  merit :  a  name 
may  be  arbitrarily  given,  simply  by  way 
of  distinction;  reputation  is  not  given, 
but  acquired,  or  follows  as  a  consequence 
of  one's  honorable  exertions.  A  physi- 
cian sometimes  gets  a  name  by  a  single 
instance  of  professional  skill,  which  by  a 
combination  of  favorable  circumstances 
he  may  convert  to  his  own  advantage  in 
forming  an  extensive  practice;  but  un- 
less he  have  a  commensurate  degree  of 
talent,  this  name  will  never  ripen  into  a 
solid  reputation. 

Who  Iters  not  to  do  ill,  yet  fears  the  name. 
And  free  from  conscience,  is  a  slave  to  feme. 

Dkmham. 

Splendor  of  reputation  is  not  to  be  counted 

among  the  necessaries  of  life.  Joamow. 

Na$ne  and  reputation  are  of  a  more 
extended  nature  than  repute  and  n-edU. 
The  name  and  reputation  are  given  by  the 
public  at  large ;  the  repute  and  credit  are 
acquired  within  a  nariow  circle.  Stran- 
gers and  distant  countries  hear  of  tlie 
^Mme  and  the  reputation  of  anything ;  but 


only  neighbors  and  those  who  have  thi 
means  of  personal  observation  can  take 
a  part  in  its  rqjute  and  credit.  It  is  pos- 
sible, therefore,  to  have  a  name  and  rep. 
ntcUion  without  having  repute  and  eret&t^ 
and  vice  venoy  for  the  objects  which  con- 
stitute the  former  are  sometimes  differ 
ent  from  those  which  produce  the  latter. 
A  manufacturer  has  a  name  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  a  particular  article  of  his 
own  numufacture;  a  book  has  a  name 
among  witlings  and  pretenders  to  litera- 
ture: a  good  writer,  however,  seeks  to 
establish  his  reputaiion  for  genius,  learn- 
ing, industry,  or  some  praiseworthy  char- 
acteristic: a  preacher  is  in  high  repute 
among  those  who  attend  him :  a  master 
gains  great  credit  from  the  good  per- 
formances of  his  scholars.  There  is  also 
this  distinction  between  rqnUation  and 
repute,  that  reputation  signifies  the  act 
of  reputing  or  the  state  of  being  reputed, 
repute  signifies  only  the  state  of  being 
reputed. 

What  men  of  name  resort  to  him.  SHASSPBAaB. 

The  slow  sale  and  tardj  reputation  of  thl» 
book  (Paradise  Lost)  have  always  been  mention- 
ed as  evidences  of  neglected  merit       Johmson. 

Mutton  has  likewise  been  in  great  reput6 
among  our  valiant  countrymen.  Addisoii. 

Would  you  true  happiness  attain, 
Let  honesty  your  passions  rein ; 
So  live  in  credit  and  esteem, 
And  the  good  name  you  lost,  redeem.         Oat. 

Name  and  repute  are  taken  either  in 
a  good  or  bad  sense ;  reputation  mostly, 
and  credit  always,  is  taken  in  the  good 
sense  only :  a  person  or  thing  may  get  a 
good  or  an  ill  name  ;  a  person  or  thing 
may  be  in  good  or  ill  repute  ;  reputation 
may  rise  to  different  degrees  of  height, 
or  it  may  sink  again  Into  nothing ;  credit 
may  likewise  be  high  or  low,  but  both 
reputation  and  credit,  absolutely  takea 
imply  that  which  is  good. 

The  king's  army  was  the  last  enemy  the  West 
had  been  acquainted  with,  and  had  left  no  good 
name  behind  them.  CLAiuncnoif. 

Who  can  imagine  that  it  should  grow  into  such 
repute  of  a  sudden.  Watkbland  on  tub  Grzbd. 

The  first  degree  of  literary  reputation  is  cer- 
tainly due  to  hini  who  adorns  or  iniproves  his 
country  by  uriginal  writings.  Johnson. 

His  name,  tofrether  with  the  intrinsic  worth 
and  value  of  the  form  Itself,  gave  it  credit  enough 
to  be  received  in  France  as  an  ortho<lox  Formu- 
lary, or  System  of  Faith,  alwut  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century.  Watbilan$>. 
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Natal,  xativk,  indigenous. 

NATAL,  in  iMin  nataHs,  from  naius^ 
Bignifies  belonging  to  one's  birth,  or  the 
act  of  one's  being  bom ;  but  NATIVE, 
in  Latin  ruUivuSy  likewise  from  naiu»y  sig- 
nifies having  the  origin  or  beginning. 
INDIGENOUS,  in  Latin  indigi-na,  from 
inde  and  ffenitus^  signifies  sprung  from 
that  place. 

The  epithet  ,ialal  is  applied  only  to 
the  circumstance  of  a  man's  birth,  as  his 
lUMtal  day ;  his  ruUal  hour ;  a  naUd  song ; 
a  naial  star.  Native  has  a  more  exten- 
sive meaning,  as  it  comprehends  the  idea 
of  one's  relationship  by  origin  to  an  ob- 
ject ;  as  one's  na&we  country,  one's  na- 
tive soil,  native  village,  or  native  place, 
native  language,  and  the  like. 

Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  pow'r, 

Or  in  the  nataly  or  the  mortal  hoar.  Popb. 

Nor  can  the  ffroTllinff  mind 
In  the  dark  dungeon  of  tlie  limbe  confln'd, 
Auerfthe  native  skies  or  own  its  hear'nly  kind. 

DaTDEN. 

Indigenmte  is  a  particular  term  used  to 
denote  the  country  where  races  of  men 
are  supposed  to  have  first  existed. 

Negroes  were  all  originally  transported  from 
Africa,  and  not  indigenous  or  proper  natives  of 
America.  Browh. 

It  is  also  applied  to  plants  in  the  same 


The  other  indigemme  productions  of  this  class 
are  plantains,  capavi,  and  sweet-potatoes. 

Edwards. 
NATIVE,  NATURAL. 

NATIVE  (v.  Naial)  is  to  NATURAL 
as  a  species  to  the  genus:  everything 
native  is,  according  to  its  strict  significa- 
tion, natural ;  but  many  things  are  nat- 
ural which  are  not  native.  Of  a  person 
we  may  say  that  his  worth  is  native^  to 
designate  diat  it  is  some  valuable  prop- 
erty which  is  bom  with  him,  not  foreign 
to  him,  or  ingrafted  upon  his  character ; 
but  we  say  of  his  disposition,  that  it  i» 
-letturaly  as  opposed  to  that  which  is 
acquired  or  otherwise.  The  former  is 
mostly  employed  in  a  good  sense,  in  op- 
position to  what  is  artful,  assumed,  and 
unreal ;  the  other  is  used  in  an  indiffer- 
ent sense,  as  opposed  to  whatever  is  the 
effect  of  habit  or  circumstances.  When 
fhildren  display  themselves  with  all  their 
%ative  simplicity,  they  are  interesting  ob- 


jects of  notice :  when  they  display  their 
natural  turn  of  mind,  it  is  not  always 
that  which  tends  to  raise  human  nature 
in  our  esteem. 

Music  awakes 
Tlie  native  voice  of  nndissembled  Joy. 

THOMscm 
He  had  a  good  neUural  anderstandiog. 

WaiTAEaai 

NATURALLY,  IN  COURSE,  CONSE- 
QUENTLY, OF  COURSE. 

The  connection  between  events.,  ac- 
tions, and  things  is  expressed  by  all 
these  terms.  NATURALLY  signifies 
according  to  the  nature  of  things,  and 
applies  therefore  to  the  connection  which 
subsists  between  events  according  to  the 
original  constitution  or  inherent  proper- 
ties of  things :  IN  COURSE  signifies  in 
the  couree  of  things,  that  is,  in  the  r^- 
ular  order  that  things  ought  to  follow : 
CONSEQUENTLY  signifies  by  a  conte. 
guence^  that  is,  by  a  necessary  law  of  de- 
pendence, which  makes  one  thing  follow 
another:  OF  COURSE  signifies  on  ac- 
count of  the  course  which  things  most 
commonly  or  even  necessarily  take. 
Whatever  happens  naturally,  happens  as 
it  should  do ;  whatever  happens  in  eoume^ 
happens  as  we  approve  of  it:  whatever 
follows  consequenily,  follows  as  we  judge 
it  right ;  whatever  follows  of  cmirUy  fol- 
lows as  we  expect  it.  Children  natural- 
ly  imitate  their  parents :  people  naturally 
fall  into  the  habits  of  those  they  asso- 
ciate with :  both  thcs<>  circumstances  re- 
sult from  the  nature  of  things :  whoever 
is  made  a  peer  of  the  realm,  takes  his 
seat  in  the  upper  house  in  eouree;  he 
requires  no  other  qualification  to  entitle 
him  to  this  privilege,  ho  goes  thither  ac 
cording  to  the  established  eourMot  things; 
conaequetUly,  as  a  peer,  he  is  admitted 
without  question;  this  is  a  decision  of 
the  judgment  by  which  the  question  is 
at  once  determined :  of  course  none  are 
admitted  who  are  not  peers;  this  flows 
necessarily  out  of  the  constituted  law  of 
the  land. 

Egotists  are  generally  the  vain  and  SiUdlow 
part  of  mankind ;  people  being  naturally  (Vill 
of  themselves  when  they  hare  nothing  else  in 
them.  Addison. 

The  forty-seventh  proposition  of  the  first  book 
of  Eaclid  is  the  foundation  of  trigonometry,  and 
consequently  of  navigation.  BAaTLrrr 
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Wbat  do  trnst  and  confidence  signify*  in  a  mat- 
ter ofeourM  and  formality  ?       SnLuiierurr. 

Our  Lord  foresaw  that  all  the  Hoaaic  orders 
vould  cease  in  count  upon  his  death. 

Bkveridqe. 

NECESSARY,  EXPEDIENT,  ESSENTIAL, 
REQUISITE. 

NECESSARY  (v.  Necessity),  from  the 
Latin  neeesse  and  ne  eedo^  signifies  not  to 
5e  departed  from.  EXPEDIENT  signi- 
fies belonging  to,  or  forming  a  part  of, 
expedition  or  despatch:  ESSENTIAL, 
containing  that  essence  or  property  which 
cannot  be  omitted.  REQUISITE  signi- 
fies literally  required  (v.  To  dematul). 

Necessary  is  a  general  and  indefinite 
term;  things  may  be  necessary  in  the 
course  of  nature ;  it  is  necessary  for  all 
men  onoe  to  die ;  or  they  may  be  neces- 
sary according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  or  our  views  of  necessity;  in 
this  manner  we  conceive  it  necessary  to 
call  upon  another.  Expedient^  essential^ 
and  requisite  are  modes  of  relative  neces- 
sity: the  expedience  of  a  thing  is  a  matter 
of  discretion  and  calculation,  and  there- 
fore not  so  self-evidently  necessary  as 
many  things  which  we  so  denominate : 
it  may  be  expedient  for  a  person  to  con- 
sult another,  or  it  may  not,  according  as 
circumstances  may  present  themselves. 
The  requisite  and  the  essential  are  more 
obviously  necessary  than  the  expedient; 
but  the  former  is  less  so  than  the  latter : 
what  is  reqfdsite  may  be  requisite  only 
in  part  or  entirely ;  it  may  be  requisite  to 
complete  a  thing  when  begun,  but  not  to 
begin  it ;  the  essential^  on  the  contrary, 
is  that  which  constitutes  the  essence^  and 
without  which  a  thing  cannot  exint.  It 
is  requisite  for  one  who  will  have  a  good 
library  to  select  only  the  best  authors ; 
exercise  is  essential  for  the  preservation 
of  good  health.  In  all  matters  of  dispute 
it  is  expedient  to  be  guided  by  some  im- 
partial judge;  it  is  requisite  for  every 
member  of  the  community  to  contribute 
his  share  to  the  public  expenditure  as  far 
as  he  is  able :  it  is  essential  to  a  teacher, 
particularly  a  spiritual  teacher,  to  know 
more  than  those  he  teaches. 

One  tells  me  he  thinks  it  absolutely  necessa- 
**ff  fiMr  women  to  have  true  notions  of  right  and 
equity.  Adduon. 

It  if  highly  eoppedient  that  men  should,  by 


some  settled  scheme  of  duties,  be  rescued  flmv 
the  tyranny  of  caprice.  Johmsov. 

The  English  do  not  consider  their  Church  ea* 
tablishment  as  convenient,  but  as  essential  to 
their  State.  Buaxs 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  faith  and  piety, 
joined  with  active  virtue,  constitute  the  requi- 
site  preparation  for  heaven  :  they  in  truth  begin 
the  enjoyment  of  heaven.  Blaib. 

NECESSITIES,  NECESSARIES. 
NECESSITY,  in  Latin  neicssiias,  and 
NECESSARY,  in  Latin  necessarius^  from 
necesse^  or  ne  and  cedo^  signify  not  to  be 
yielded  or  given  up.  Necessity  is  the  mode 
or  state  of  circumstances,  or  the  thing 
which  circumstances  render  necessary; 
the  necessary  is  that  which  is  absolutely 
and  unconditionally  necessary.  Art  has 
ever  been  busy  in  inventing  things  to  sup. 
ply  the  various  necessities  of  our  nature, 
and  yet  there  are  always  numbers  who 
want  even  the  first  necessaries  of  life. 
Habit  and  desire  create  necessities;  nat- 
ure  only  requires  necessaries:  a  voluptua- 
ry has  necessities  which  are  unknown  to  a 
temperate  man ;  the  poor  have  in  general 
little  more  than  necessaries. 

Those  whose  condition  lus  always  restrained 
them  to  the  contemplation  of  their  own  necessi- 
ties will  scarcely  understand  why  nights  and  days 
should  be  spent  in  study.  Johnsoh. 

To  make  a  man  happy,  virtue  must  be  accom- 
panied with  at  least  a  moderate  provision  of  all 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  not  disturbed  by  bod- 
ily pains.  BuDOELL. 

NECESSITY,  NEED. 

NECESSITY,  V.  Necessary.  NEED,  in 
Saxon  nead,  neod^  Icelandish  nod,  German 
fwth,  is  probably  connected  with  near,  and 
the  German  genau,  exact,  close,  as  also  the 
Greek  avayicri,  which  denotes  contraction. 

Necessity  respects  the  thhig  wanted; 
fieed  the  condition  of  the  person  wanting. 
There  would  be  no  necessity  for  punish- 
ments, if  there  were  not  evil-doei*s ;  he  is 
peculiarly  fortunate  who  finds  a  friend  v? 
time  of  need.  Necessity  is  more  pressing 
than  need:  the  former  places  in  a  positive 
^tate  of  compulsion  to  act ;  it  is  said  to 
have  no  law,  it  prescribes  the  law  for  it. 
self;  the  latter  yields  to  circumstances, 
and  leaves  in  a  state  of  deprivation.  We 
are  frequently  under  the  necessity  of  goii)^ 
without  that  of  which  we  stand  most  in 
need. 

Where  necessity  ends,  curiosity  begins. 

Jom90|i. 
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One  of  Hhb  many  AdTantagM  of  firtendahlp,  is 
that  one  cto  My  to  one's  flriend  the  things  that 
stand  in  n^Bd  of  pardon.  Pors. 

From  these  two  nouns  arise  two  epi- 
thets for  each,  which  are  worthy  of  ob- 
seiration,  namely,  necemary  and  needful^ 
neoemtout  and  neecbf.  Neceswry  and  nttd- 
fid  are  both  applicable  to  the  thing  want- 
ed; neoemtmt*  and  needy  to  the  person 
wanting:  NECESSARY  is  applied  to  ev- 
ery object  indiscriminately;  NEEDFUL 
only  to  such  objects  as  supply  temporary 
or  partial  wants.  Exercise  is  neoenary 
to  presenre  the  health  of  the  body ;  re- 
straint is  neoetaary  to  preserve  that  of  the 
mind ;  assistance  is  needfid  for  one  who 
has  not  sufficient  resources  in  himself :  it 
is  necenary  to  go  by  water  to  the  Conti- 
nent: money  is  netdfid  for  one  who  is 
travelling.  The  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge is  naeeuary  to  dispel  the  ignorance 
which  would  otherwise  prevail  in  the 
world ;  it  is  needful  for  a  young  person 
to  attend  to  the  instructions  of  his  teach- 
er, if  he  will  improve. 

It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear, 
Seeing  that  death,  a  neoeuary  end. 
Will  come,  when  it  will  come.         SHAKSPBAai. 
Time,  long  expected,  eas'd  ns  of  oar  load. 
And  hronght  the  needful  presence  of  a  god. 

DaTDSII. 

NeoeuHcm  and  needy  are  both  applied 
to  persons  in  want  of  something  impor- 
tant ;  but  neeeeaUoiua  may  be  employed  to 
denote  an  occasional  want,  as  to  be  in  a 
neeeuUom  condition  in  a  foreign  country 
for  want  of  remittances  from  home ;  needy 
denotes  a  permanent  state  of  want,  as  to 
be  needy  either  from  extravagance  or  mis- 
fortune. 

Steele's  impmdenoe  of  generosity,  or  vanity  of 
profusion,  kept  him  always  incurably  neeieet' 
tarn.  JoHMsoK. 

Charity  is  the  work  of  HesTon,  which  is  always 
laying  itself  ont  on  the  needy  and  the  impotent. 

SODTB. 

TO  NEGUECT,  OMIT. 

NEGLECT,  V.  To  ditregard.  OMIT,  in 
Latin  onUtto,  or  ob  and  mUio^  signifies  to 
put  aside. 

The  Idea  of  letting  pass  or  slip,  or  of 
not  using,  is  comprehended  in  the  signi- 
fication of  both  these  terms ;  the  f onner 
is,  however,  a  culpable,  the  latter  an  in- 
different, action.  What  we  tuylect  ought 
not  to  be  negUeted :  but  what  we  emit  may 


by  omUted  ot  otherwise,  as  oonrentaicse 
requires. 

It  is  the  great  excellence  of  learning,  that  it 
borrows  very  little  from  time  or  place ;  bat  this 
quality  which  constitutes  much  of  its  value  is  one 
oocasioa  of  negltet.  What  may  be  done  at  all 
times  with  equal  propriety  is  deferred  ftrom  day 
to  day,  till  the  mind  is  gradually  reconciled  to 
the  omUeion.  JoBMsoif . 

These  terms  differ  likewise  in  the  ob- 
jects to  which  they  are  applied ;  that  is 
neglected  which  is  practicable  or  serves 
for  action ;  that  is  omitted  which  serves 
for  intellectual  purposes:  we  neglect  an 
opportunity,  we  n^leet  the  means,  the 
time,  the  use,  and  the  like ;  we  omit  a 
word,  a  sentence,  a  figure,  a  stroke,  a 
circumstance,  and  the  like. 

In  heaven. 
Where  honor  doe,  and  reverence  none  n^Ud. 

Milton. 
These  personal  comparisons  I  omit^  because  I 
would  say  nothing  that  may  savor  of  flattery. 

Bacom. 

NX6LIOBNT,  REMISS,  CARELESS, 
THOUGHTLESS,  HEEDLESS;  INATTEN- 
TI\T5. 

NEGLIGENCE  (v.  To  dieregard)  and 
REMISSNESS  respect  the  outward  action: 
CARELESS,  HEEDLESS,  THOUGHT- 
LESS, and  INATTENTIVE  respect  the 
state  of  the  mind. 

Negligenoe  and  remitmem  consist  in  not 
doing  what  ought  to  be  done ;  eareienneu 
and  the  other  mental  defects  may  show 
themselves  in  doing  wrong,  as  well  as  in 
not  doing  at  all ;  negliaence  and  rermatnete 
are,  therefore,  to  carefetmete  and  the  oth> 
ers,  as  the  effect  to  the  cause ;  for  no  one 
is  so  apt  to  be  negligent  and  remiw  as  he 
who  is  earefeiuty  although  at  the  same  time 
negligence  and  remieeneeg  arise  from  oth- 
er causes,  and  cardenfiess^  ihoughtUeeneUy 
etc.,  produce  likewise  other  effects.  Neg- 
ligent is  a  stronger  term  than  remmi  one 
is  negligent  in  neglecting  the  thing  that  is 
expressly  before  one's  eyes ;  one  is  re- 
miss  in  forgetting  that  which  was  enjoin- 
ed some  time  previously:  the  want  of 
will  renders  a  person  negligent;  the  want 
of  interest  renders  a  person  remies:  one 
is  negligent  in  regard  to  business,  and  the 
performance  of  bodily  labor;  one  is  re- 
;  misH  in  duty,  or  in  such  things  as  respect 
'  mental  exertion.  Servants  are  commonly 
[  ttegligent  in  what  concerns  their  master's 
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interest ;  teachers  are  remm  in  not  cor- 
recting the  faults  of  their  pupils.  Ne^U- 
^ence  is  therefore  the  fault  of  persons  of 
all  descriptions,  but  particularly  those  in 
low  condition ;  remivmeu  is  a  fault  pecul- 
iar to  those  in  a  more  elevated  station :  a 
clerk  in  an  oflBce  is  n^gligetit  in  not  mak- 
ing proper  memorandums ;  a  magistrate, 
or  the  head  of  an  institution,  is  remin  in 
the  exercise  of  his  authority  to  check  ir- 
regularities. 

The  two  classes  most  apt  to  be  nsffliff&nt  of 
this  duty  (religioas  retirement)  are  the  men  of 
pleasure  and  the  men  of  business.  Blaik. 

My  genYoos  brother  is  of  gentle  kind. 
He  seems  rrnniM^  but  bears  a  ralianfe  mind. 

Pops. 

Careleu  denotes  the  want  of  care  (v. 
Care)  in  the  manner  of  doing  things; 
thougJUUsB  denotes  the  want  of  thought 
or  reflection  about  things;  heedless  de- 
notes the  want  of  heeding  (v.  To  attend) 
or  regarding  things;  inattentive  denotes 
the  want  of  attention  to  things  (v.  7b  at- 
tend to).  One  is  careless  only  in  trivial 
matters  of  behavior;  one  is  Otcughtless 
in  matters  of  greater  moment,  in  what 
respects  the  conduct.  Carelessness  leads 
children  to  make  mistakes  in  their  me- 
chanical exercises,  in  whatever  they  com- 
mit to  memory  or  to  paper ;  thoughdess- 
ness  leads  many  who  are  not  children  into 
serious  errors  of  conduct,  when  they  do 
not  think  of,  or  bear  in  mind,  the  conse- 
quences of  their  actions.  Thoughtless 
is  applied  to  things  past,  present,  or  to 
come;  careless  t(^  things  present  or  to 
come. 

If  the  parts  of  time  were  not  variously  colored, 
we  should  never  discern  their  departure  and  suc- 
cession, but  should  live  thov^hUess  of  the  past, 
and  careless  of  the  future.  Johmsow. 

Careless  is  applied  to  such  things  as 
require  permanent  care;  thoughtiess  to 
such  as  require  permanent  thought ;  he^ 
less  and  inattentive  are  applied  to  pass- 
ing objects  that  engage  the  senses  or  the 
thoughts  of  the  moment.  One  is  care- 
less in  business,  thoughtless  in  conduct, 
heedless  in  walking  or  running,  inattentive 
in  listening:  he&Mess  children  are  uflfit 
to  go  by  themselves ;  inattentive  children 
are  unfit  to  be  led  by  others. 

There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead, 
The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed. 

GoUMnOTB. 


In  the  midst  of  his  glory  the  Almighty  is  iiol 
inaUeiMve  to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects. 

Blaib. 

TO  NEGOTIATE,  TREAT  FOR  OR 
ABOUT,  TRANSACT. 

The  idea  of  conducting  business  with 
others  is  included  in  the  signification  of 
all  these  terms;  but  they  differ  in  the 
mode  of  conducting  it,  and  the  nature  of 
the  business  to  be  conducted.  NEGO- 
TIATE, in  the  Latin  negotiatuSy  participle 
of  negotioTy  from  negotiumy  is  applied  in 
the  original  mostly  to  merchandise  or 
traffic,  but  it  is  more  commonly  employ, 
ed  in  the  complicated  concerns  of  gov- 
ernments and  nations.  TREAT,  from 
the  Latin  tracto^  frequentative  of  traho, 
to  draw,  signifies  to  turn  over  and  over 
or  set  forth  in  all  ways:  these  two 
verbs,  therefore,  suppose  deliberation; 
but  TRANSACT,  from  transaetus,  partici- 
ple of  transagoy  to  carry  forward  or  bring 
to  an  end,  supposes  more  direct  agency 
than  consultation  or  deliberation ;  this  lat- 
ter is  therefore  adapted  to  the  more  ordi- 
nary and  less  entangled  concerns  of  com- 
merce.  A  congress  carries  on  negotia- 
tions for  the  establishment  of  good  order 
among  different  states ;  individual  states 
treat  with  each  other,  to  settle  their  par- 
ticular differences.  To  negotiate  mostly 
respects  political  concerns,  except  in  the 
case  of  negotiating  bills :  to  treaty  as  well 
as  transact,  is  said  of  domestic  and  pri- 
vate concerns:  we  treat  with  a  person 
about  the  purchase  of  a  house;  and  trans- 
act our  business  with  him  by  making  good 
the  purchase  and  paying  down  the  money. 

That  weighty  imsiness  to  nsffoUaU 
They  must  find  one  of  special  weight  and  trust 
Dratton. 
To  treat  the  peace  a  hundred  senators 
Shall  be  commissioned.  Drtdbh. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  they  should  men- 
tion particulars  which  were  transacted  among 
some  few  of  the  disciples  only,  as  the  transflga- 
ration  and  the  agony.  Addison. 

As  nouns,  ftegotioHon  expresses  rather 
the  act  of  deliberating  than  the  thing  de- 
liberated :  treafy  includes  the  ideas  of  the 
terms  proposed,  and  the  arrangement  of 
those  terms:  transaction  expresses  the 
idea  of  something  actually  done  and  fin- 
ished. Negotiatixms  are  sometimes  very 
long  pending  before  the  preliminary 
terms  are  even  proposed,  or  any  basis 
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Is  defined ;  trwiiet  of  ooromerce  are  en- 
tered into  by  all  civilized  countrieH,  in 
order  to  obviate  misunderstandings,  and 
enable  them  to  preserve  an  amicable  in- 
tercourse; the  transactions  which  daily 
pass  in  a  great  metropolis,  like  that  of 
London,  are  of  so  multifarious  a  nature, 
and  so  infinitely  numerous,  that  the  bare 
9ontempIation  of  them  fills  the  mind  with 
astonishment.  Negotiaiums  are  long  or 
short ;  treaties,  are  advantageous  or  the 
contrary;  transartioiis  are  honorable  or 
dishonorable. 

I  do  not  love  to  mingle  speech  with  any  about 

news  or  worldly  negotiations  in  God's  holy 

boQse.  Howell. 

You  have  a  great  work  in  band,  for  you  write 

to  me  that  you  are  upon  a  treaty  of  marriage. 

Howell. 

It  is  not  to  the  purpose  of  this  history  to  set 

down  the  partlcolar  transactions  of  this  treaty. 

Clahendon. 

NEIGHBORHOOD,  VICINITY. 

NEIGHBORHOOD,  from  nigh,  signi- 
fies the  place  which  is  nigh,  that  is,  nigh 
to  one's  habitation.  VICINITY,  from 
vi4mSy  a  village,  signifies  the  place  which 
does  not  exited  in  distance  the  extent  of 
a  village. 

Neighborhoody  which  is  of  Saxon  origin, 
is  employed  in  reference  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, or  in  regard  to  inhabited  places,  to 
denote  nearness  of  persons  to  each  other 
or  to  objects  in  general:  but  vicimty, 
which  in  Latin  bears  the  same  accepta- 
tion as  neighborfiaody  is  employed  in  Eng- 
lish to  denote  nearness  of  one  object  to 
another,  whether  person  or  thing ;  hence 
the  propriety  of  saying,  a  populous  neigh- 
horhood,  a  quiet  neighborhood,  a  respecta- 
ble neighborhood,  a  pleasant  neighborhood, 
and  to  be  in  the  neighborhood,  either  as  it 
respects  the  people  or  the  country;  to 
live  in  the  tnciniiy  of  a  manufactory,  to 
be  in  the  virinity  of  the  metropolis  or  of 
the  sea. 

He  feared  the  dangerous  neighborhood  of  so 
oowerfUl,  aspiring,  and  fortunate  a  prince. 

Temple. 
The  Dntch,  by  the  vicinity  of  their  settle- 
ments to  the  coast  of  Caraccas,  gradually  en- 
grossed the  greatest  part  of  the  cocoa  trade. 

Robertson. 

NEW,  NOVEL,  MODERN,  FRESH, 
RECENT. 
NEW  is  in  (Jerman  neu,  Latin  novus, 
and  Greek  vcoc;  NOVEL  is  more  imme- 


diately derived  from  the  Latin  novu$ ; 
MODERN,  in  low  Latin  modermts,  is  prob- 
ably changed  from  hodiertitts,  t.  e.,  being 
of  to-day;  FRESH,  in  German  Jrisch, 
probably  from  frieren,  to  freeze,  because 
cold  is  the  predominant  idea  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  air ;  RECENT,  in  Latin  rv- 
c0fM,  from  rt  and  candeo,  to  whiten,  t.  e., 
to  brighten  or  make  appear  like  new. 

AJl  these  epithets  are  applied  to  what 
has  not  long  existed ;  new  expresses  this 
idea  simply  without  any  qualification; 
novel  is  something  strange  or  unexpect- 
ed; the  modem  is  the  thing  of  to-day, 
as  distinguished  from  that  which  existed 
in  fore  times;  the/r«8A  is  that  which  is 
BO  netc  as  not  to  be  the  worse  for  use,  or 
that  which  has  not  been  before  used  or 
employed ;  the  recent  is  that  which  is  so 
new  as  to  appear  as  if  it  were  just  made 
or  done.  Agreeably  to  this  distinction, 
new  is  most  aptly  applied  to  such  things 
as  may  be  permanent  or  durable,  as  neu? 
houses,  new  buildings,  new  clothes,  and 
the  like ;  in  such  cases  it  is  properly  op- 
posed to  the  old ;  the  term  may,  bow- 
ever,  be  applied  generally  to  whatever 
arises  or  comes  first  into  existence  or  no- 
tice, as  new  scenes,  new  sights,  new  sounds. 

Tls  on  some  evening  sunny,  grateftil,  mild. 
When  naught  bat  balm  is  beaming  through  the 

woods, 
With  yellow  lustre  bright,  that  the  netc  tribes 
Visit  the  spacious  heav*ns.  Thomsok. 

Novel  may  be  applied  to  whatever  is 
either  never  or  but  rarely  seen;  the 
freezing  of  the  river  Thames  is  a  novel- 
ty ;  but  the  frost  in  every  winter  is  some- 
thing new  when  it  first  comes. 

As  the  liturgy,  bo  the  ceremonies  used  and  en. 
joined  in  the  Church  of  England,  were  not  the 
private  and  novel  inventions  of  any  late  bishops, 
but  they  were  of  very  ancient  choice  and  primi- 
tive use  In  the  Church  of  Christ.  Gaudbn. 

Modem  is  applied  to  that  which  is 
fiew,  or  springs  up  in  the  day  or  age  in 
which  we  live ;  as  modem  books,  modem 
writers,  modem  science ;  a  book  is  new 
which  is  just  formed  into  a  book  and 
has  not  been  used;  it  is  tnodem  at  the 
time  when  it  is  first  published ;  so  like- 
wise principles  are  new  which  have  nev- 
er been  broached  before ;  they  are  mod- 
em if  they  have  been  published  lately, 
or  within  a  given  period :  the  tnodem  \M 
opposed  to  the  ancient 
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j  of  the  andent,  and  likewise  diven  of  the 

flMNf«rf»  writers  that  have  labored  in  natural 
mack,  hare  noted  a  sympathy  between  the  sun 
and  certatai  berba.  Bacon. 

Do  not  all  men  complain  how  little  we  know, 
and  how  mnch  is  still  unknown?  And  can  we 
•rer  know  more  unless  something  neto  be  di8> 
coTered?  Burkbt. 

Fresh  is  said  of  that  which  may  lose 
ita  color,  vigor,  t  other  perfection ;  as  a 
fresh  flower,  the  freshness  of  youth,  etc. 

Lo !  great  iEiieaa  rushes  to  the  flght. 

Sprang  from  a  god,  and  more  than  morul  bold, 

B»  fresh  in  youth,  and  1  in  arms  grown  old. 

Dbtdbm. 

So  pleasures  or  passions  are/rea/i  which 
have  not  lost  their  power  by  satiety ;  they 
are  new  if  they  are  but  just  sprung  into 
activity. 

That  love  which  first  was  set  will  first  decay, 
Mine  of  ti/resher  date  will  longer  stay.  Drtdkn. 
Seasons  but  change  new  pleasures  to  produce, 
And  elements  contend  to  serve  our  use.  Jentns. 

Recent  is  applied  to  those  events  or  cir- 
cumstances which  have  just  happened,  as 
a  receni  transaction,  or  an  occurrence  of 
recent  date. 

He  was  far  from  deficient  in  natural  under- 
standing: and,  what  strongly  marks  an  ingenu- 
ous miml  in  a  state  of  recent  elevation,  depress- 
ed by  a  consciousness  of  his  own  deficiencies. 

Whitakbr. 

NEWS,  TIDIXGS. 

NEWS  implies  anything  fiew  that  is 
related  or  circulated ;  but  TIDIXGS,  from 
tide,  signifies  that  wjiich  dows  in  period- 
ically like  the  tide.  News  is  unexpected ; 
it  serves  to  gratify  idle  curiosity :  tidings 
are  expected ;  they  serve  to  allay  anxie- 
ty. In  time  of  war  the  public  are  eager 
after  ti«uw;  and  they  who  have  relatives 
in  the  army  are  anxious  to  have  tidings 
of  them. 

I  wonder  that  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs 
yon  can  take  pleasure  in  writing  anything  but 
news.  Spectator. 

Too  soon  some  demon  to  my  fiather  bore 
The  tidings  that  his  heart  with  anguish  tore. 

Falconer. 

NIGHTLY,  NOCTURNAL. 

NIGHTLY,  immediately  from  the  word 
nighi,SiXi<di  NOCTURNAL,  from  wox,  night, 
signify  belonging  to  the  night,  or  the  night 
aeason ;  the  former  is  therefore  more  fa- 
miliar than  the  latter :  we  speak  of  night- 
Is/  depredations  to  express  what  passes 


every  night,  or  nightly  disturbanoes.  no* 
turnal  dreams,  noetttrnal  visits. 

Yet  not  alone,  while  thou 
Visit'st  my  slumbers  nightly,  or  when  mom 
Purples  the  east.  Miltok. 

Or  save  the  sun  his  labor,  and  that  swift 
yoctumal  and  diurnal  rhomb  suppos'd 
Invisible  else  above  all  stars  the  wheel 
Of  day  and  night.  Hiltdk. 

NOBLE,  GRAND. 

NOBLE,  in  Latin  nobilisy  from  noseo^ 
to  know,  signifying  knowable,  or  worth 
knowing,  is  a  term  of  general  import; 
it  simply  implies  the  quality  by  which 
a  thing  is  distinguished  for  excellence 
above  other  things:  the  GRAND  (v. 
Grandeur)  is,  properly  speaking,  one  of 
those  qualities  by  which  an  object  ac- 
quires the  name  of  noble ;  but  there  are 
many  noble  objects  which  are  not  denom- 
inated grand.  A  building  may  be  de- 
nominated noble  for  its  beauty  as  well  as 
its  size ;  but  a  grand  building  is  rather 
so  called  for  the  expense  which  is  dis- 
played upon  it  in  the  style  of  building. 
A  family  may  be  either  ncblc  or  grand; 
but  it  is  noble  by  birth ;  it  is  grand  by 
wealth,  and  an  expensive  style  of  living. 
Nobleness  of  acting  or  thinking  compre- 
hends all  moral  excellence  that  rises  to 
a  high  pitch ;  but  grandeur  of  mind  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  such  actions  or 
traits  as  denote  an  elevation  of  charac- 
ter, rising  above  all  that  is  common. 

VThtLt  then  worlds 
In  a  far  thinner  element  sustain'd. 
And  acting  the  same  part  with  greater  skill, 
More  rapid  movement,  and  for  noblest  ends. 

Yocifo. 

More  obvious  ends  to  pass,  are  not  these  stars, 
The  seats  majestic,  proud  imperial  thrones. 
On  which  angelic  delegates  of  Heav'n 
Discharge  high  trusts  of  vengeance  or  of  love, 
To  clothe  hi  outward  grandeur  grand  designs  ? 

YOCKO. 

NOISE,  CRY,  OUTCRY,  CLAMOR. 

NOISE  is  anv  loud  sound ;  CRY,  OUT- 
CRY, and  CLAMOR,  are  particular  kinds 
of  noiseSj  differing  either  in  the  cause  or 
the  nature  of  the  sounds.  A  funse  pro- 
ceeds either  from  anhnate  or  inanimate 
objects ;  the  erg  proceeds  only  from  ani. 
mate  objects.  The  report  of  a  cannon, 
or  the  loud  sounds  occasioned  by  a  high 
wind,  are  noises^  but  not  cries  ;  cries  issue 
from  birds,  beasts,  and  men.    A  noise  is 
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produced  often  by  acddent ;  a  «rv  is  al- 
ways oocaaioned  by  some  particular  cir- 
cnmstance:  when  many  horses  and  car- 
riages are  going  together,  they  make  a 
great  notae  /  hunger  and  pain  cause  crim 
to  proceed  both  from  animals  and  human 
beings.  Noiae^  when  compared  with  ery^ 
is  sometimee  only  an  audible  sound ;  the 
^ry  is  a  very  loud  noiae:  whatever  dis- 
turbs silence,  as  the  falling  of  a  pin  in  a 
perfectly  still  assembly,  is  denominated  a 
noise;  but  a  cry  is  that  which  may  often 
drown  other  notaes,  as  the  cria  of  people 
selling  things  about  the  streets. 

Nor  was  his  ear  leas  pesl'd 
With  noiae$  load  and  rninooa.  Milton. 

nrom  eitber  boat,  the  mtaigled  ahoata  and  erie§ 
Of  Trojana  and  RutilUuia  rend  the  aUea. 

DlTDKM. 

A  cry  is  in  general  a  regular  sound,  but 
ouiery  and  elmor  are  irregular  sounds ; 
the  former  may  proceed  from  one  or 
many,  the  latter  from  many  in  conjunc- 
tion. A  cfy  after  a  thief  becomes  an  otU- 
cry  when  set  up  by  many  at  a  time ;  it 
becomes  a  damor^  if  accompanied  with 
shouting,  bawling,  and  noises  of  a  mixed 
and  tumultuous  nature. 

And  now  great  deeds 
Had  been  achtev'd,  whereof  all  bell  had  rung, 
Had  not  the  anaky  soroereaa,  that  aat 
Faat  by  heU  gate,  and  kept  the  fatal  key, 
Ria*n,and  with  hideoua  oviery  ruah*^  between. 

MiLTOK. 

Their  darts  with  clamor  at  a  diatanoe  drire, 
And  only  keep  the  langnisb'd  war  alive. 

Drtdbm. 

These  terms  may  all  be  taken  in  an  im- 
proper as  well  as  a  proper  sense.  What- 
ever is  obtruded  upon  the  public  notice, 
so  as  to  become  the  universal  subject  of 
conversation  and  writing,  is  said  to  make 
a  fwiae ;  in  this  manner  a  new  and  good 
performer  at  the  theatre  makes  a  noiM 
on  his  first  appearance. 

Socratea  lived  In  Athens  daring  the  great 
plague,  which  has  made  so  much  noUt  through 
(Ul  ages,  and  never  caught  the  infection. 

Adodov. 

A  rujue  may  l>e  either  for  or  against ; 
but  a  cry,  onlery^  and  damcr,  are  always 
against  the  object,  varying  in  the  degree 
and  manner  in  which  they  display  them- 
selves :  ay  implies  less  than  mttcry^  and 
this  is  less  than  clamor.  When  the  pub- 
lic voice  is  raised  in  an  ftudil?le  n^anner  I 


against  any  particular  matter,  it  is  a  ery  j 
if  it  be  mingled  with  intemperate  Ian- 
guage,  it  is  an  outcry ;  if  it  be  vehement 
and  exceedingly  noisy^  it  is  a  cUunor: 
partisans  raise  a  cy^  in  order  to  form  a 
body  in  their  favor ;  the  discontented  aro 
ever  ready  to  set  up  an  outcry  against 
men  in  power;  a  dwnor  for  peace  in  the 
time  of  war  is  easily  raised  by  those  who 
wish  to  thwart  the  government 

What  noise  have  we  had  about  transplantation 
of  diseases  and  transfluion  of  blood !         BAaia. 
Amazement  seises  all ;  the  general  ery 
Proclaims  Laocoon  Justly  doom'd  to  die. 

Dbtdsm. 
These  onteries  the  magistrates  there  shun. 
Since  they  are  hearkened  unto  here.      SranaBR. 

The  people  grew  then  exorbitant  in  their  elatm 
ors  for  Justice.  GLAastmoK. 

TO  NOMINATE,  NAME. 

NOMINATE  comes  immediately  from 
the  Latin  nominatus^  participle  of  nomi- 
no;  NAME  comes  from  the  Teutonic 
namey  etc.  (v.  To  name).  To  nominate 
and  to  name  are  both  to  mention  by 
namr:  but  the  former  is  to  mention  for 
a  specific  purpose;  the  latter  is  to  men- 
tion for  general  purpose:  persons  only 
are  nominated;  things  as  well  as  persons 
are  namied:  one  nominnies  a  person  in  or- 
der to  propose  him,  or  appoint  him,  to  an 
office;  but  one'nam«i  a  person  casual- 
ly, in  the  course  of  conversation,  or  one 
nomas  him  in  order  to  make  some  inquiry 
respecting  him.  To  be  nomituUed  is  a 
public  act ;  to  be  namsd  is  generally  pri- 
vate :  one  is  nominate  before  an  assem- 
bly; one  is  named  in  any  place:  to  be 
nominated  is  always  an  honor;  to  be 
named  is  either  honorable,  or  the  contra- 
ry, according  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  mentioned :  a  person  is  nom- 
inated as  member  of  Parliament ;  he  is 
named  whenever  he  is  spoken  of. 

Elizabeth  nominated  her  commissioners  to 
hear  both  parties.  RoBXitrsoN. 

Then  Calcha^  (by  Ulysses  first  inspir'd) 
Was  urg'd  to  name  whom  th'  angry  gods  requir'd. 

Dbmham. 

NOTED,  NOTORIOUS. 

NOTED  (v.  Distinguished)  may  be  em- 
ployed  either  in  a  good  or  a  bad  sense ; 
NOTORIOUS  is  never  used  but  in  a  bad 
sense:  men  may  be  noted  for  their  tal- 
ent* or  their  eccentricities.;,  Oh^  aw  •<> 
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toriotu  for  their  vices :  noted  characters 
excite  many  and  divers  remarks  from 
their  friends  and  their  enemies ;  notori- 
oiu  characters  are  universally  shunned. 

An  engineer  of  noted  skill 
Engaged  to  stop  tlie  growing  ill.  Gat. 

What  principles  of  ordinaij  prudence  can  war- 
rant a  man  to  trust  a  notorious  cheat  ?    SotrrB. 

TO  NOnCB,  REMARK,  OBSERVE. 

To  NOTICE  {v.  To  attend  to)  is  either 
to  take  or  to  give  notice:  to  REMARK, 
compounded  of  re  and  mark  {v.  Marky, 
signifies  to  reflect  or  bring  back  any  mark 
to  our  own  mind,  or  communicate  the  same 
to  another ;  to  mark  is  to  mark  a  thing 
once,  but  to  remark  is  to  mark  it  again. 
OBSERVE  (v.  Looker-on)  signifies  either 
to  keep  a  thing  present  before  on^'s  own 
view,  or  to  communicate  our  view  to  an- 
other. 

In  the  first  sense  of  these  words,  as  the 
action  respects  ourselves,  to  notice  and 
remark  require  simple  attention,  to  ob- 
terve  requires  examination.  To  notice  is 
a  more  cursory  action  than  to  remark: 
we  may  notice  a  thing  by  a  single  glance, 
or  on  merely  turning  one^s  head ;  but  to 
remark  supposes  a  reaction  of  the  mind 
on  an  object ;  we  notice  a  person  passing 
at  any  time ;  but  we  remark  that  he  goes 
past  every  day  at  the  same  hour :  we  no- 
tice that  the  sun  sets  this  evening  under 
a  cloud,  and  we  remark  that  it  has  done 
80  for  several  evenings  successively :  we 
notice  the  state  of  a  person's  health  or 
his  manners  in  company ;  we  remark  his 
habits  and  peculiarities  in  domestic  life. 
What  is  noticed  and  remarked  strikes  on 
the  senses,  and  awakens  the  mind ;  what 
is  obtierved  is  looked  after  and  sought  for: 
the  former  are  often  involuntary  acts ;  we 
see,  hear,  and  think  because  the  objects 
obtrude  themselves  uncalled  for ;  but  the 
latter  is  intentional  as  well  as  voluntary ; 
we  see,  hear,  and  think  on  that  which  we 
have  watched.  We  remark  things  as  mat- 
ters of  fact ;  we  observe  them  in  order  to 
judge  of,  or  draw  conclusions  from,  them : 
we  remark  that  the  wind  lies  for  a  long 
time  in  a  certain  quarter ;  we  observe  that 
whenever  it  lies  in  a  certain  quarter  it 
brings  rain  with  it.  People  who  have  no 
particular  curiosity  may  be  sometimes  at- 
tracted to  notice  tiie  stars  or  planets,  when 
they  are  particularly  bright;  those  who 


look  frequently  will  remark  that  the  same 
star  does  not  rise  exactly  in  the  same 
place  for  two  successive  nights ;  but  the 
astronomer  goes  farther,  and  observes  all 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in 
order  to  discover  the  scheme  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

The  depravity  of  mankind  is  so  easily  diioov« 
erable,  that  nothing  but  the  desert  or  eell  can 
exclude  it  tnm  notice.  JovmoiK 

The  glass  that  magnifies  its  object  contracts 
the  sight  to  a  point,  and  the  mind  must  be  fixed 
upon  a  single  character  to  remark  its  minnte 
peculiarities.  Jobnsov. 

The  course  of  time  is  so  visibly  marked,  that  it 
is  observed  even  by  the  birds  of  passage. 

Jobhsom; 

In  the  latter  sense  of  these  verbs,  as 
respects  the  communications  to  others  of 
what  passes  in  our  own  minds,  to  fwtice  is 
to  make  known  our  sentiments  by  various 
ways ;  to  remark  and  observe  are  to  make 
them  known  only  by  means  of  words :  to 
notice  is  a  personal  act  toward  an  individ- 
ual, in  which  we  direct  our  attention  to 
him,  as  may  happen  either  by  a  bow,  a 
nod,  a  word,  or  even  a  look ;  but  to  re- 
mark and  observe  are  said  only  of  the 
thoughts  which  pass  in  our  own  minds, 
and  are  expressed  to  others :  friends  no- 
tice each  other  when  they  meet ;  they  910- 
mark  to  others  the  impression  which  pass- 
ing objects  make  upon  their  minds :  the 
observatiofis  which  intelligent  people  make 
are  always  entitled  to  notice  from  young 
persons. 

As  some  do  perceive,  yea,  and  like  It  well,  they 
should  be  so  noticed.  Howaed. 

He  cannot  distinguish  diflkult  and  noble  spec- 
ulations flroro  trifling  and  vulgar  remarks. 

COLLISB. 

Wherever  I  have  found  her  notes  to  be  wholly 
another's,  which  is  the  case  in  some  hundreds,  I 
have  barely  quoted  the  true  proprietor,  without 
obsereinff  upon  It.  Popx. 

TO  NOURISH;  NURTURE,  CHERISH. 

To  NOURISH  and  NURTURE  are  but 
variations  from  the  same  verb  nutrio^ 
CHERISH,  V.  Foster.  Things  nouri^ 
persons  nurture  and  cherish:  to  nourish 
is  to  afford  bodily  strength,  to  supply  the 
physical  necessities  of  the  body ;  to  nurt" 
ure  is  to  extend  one's  care  to  the  supply 
of  all  its  physical  necessities,  to  preserve 
life,  occasion  growth,  and  increase  vigor : 
the  breast  of  the  mother  nourishes:  the 
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fostering  care  and  attention  of  the  moth- 
er tiurtures.  To  nurture  is  a  physical  act ; 
to  (^terish  is  a  mental  as  well  as  a  phys- 
ical act:  a  mother  nurtura  her  infant 
while  it  is  entirely  dependent  upon  her ; 
Rhe  cherisJiM  her  child  in  her  bosom  and 
protects  it  from  every  misfortune,  or 
affords  consolation  in  the  midst  of  all 
its  troubles,  when  it  is  no  longer  an  in- 
fant 

Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth. 

Of  nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 

Perpetual  circle,  multiform ;  and  mix 

And  nourUh  all  things.  Miltom. 

They  suppose  mother  earth  to  be  a  great  an- 
imal, and  to  have  nurtured  up  her  young  off- 
spring with  conscious  tenderness.  Bbntlbt. 

Of  thy  superfluous  brood,  shell  ckeriOi  kind 
The  alien  offspring.  Soickrvillx. 

NUMB,  BENUMBED,  TORPID. 

NUMB  and  BENUMBED  come  from  the 
Hebrew  mtm,  to  sleep ;  the  former  denot- 
ing the  quality,  and  the  latter  the  state : 
there  are  but  few  things  mtmb  by  nature ; 
but  there  may  be  many  things  which  may 
he  benumbed.  TORPID,  in  Latin  toiTniiM, 
from  (orpeOyU)  languish,  is  most  commonly 
employed  to  express  the  permanent  state 
of  being  benumbed^  as  in  the  case  of  some 
animals,  which  lie  in  a  torpid  state  all  the 
winter ;  or,  in  the  moral  sense,  to  depict 
the  benumbed  state  of  the  thinking  fac- 
ulty ;  in  this  manner  we  speak  of  the  tor- 
por of  persons  who  are  benumbed  by  any 
strong  affection,  or  by  any  strong  exter- 
nal action. 

The  night,  with  its  silence  and  darkness,  shows 
the  winter  in  which  all  the  powers  of  ve^tation 
are  benumbed,  Johnson. 

There  must  be  a  grand  spectacle  to  rouse  the 
Imagination,  grown  torpid  with  the  lazy  ei^oy- 
ment  of  sixty  years*  security.  Burkk. 

NUMERAL,  NUMERICAL. 

NUMERAL,  or  belonging  to  number,  is 
applied  to  a  class  of  words  iu  grammar, 
as  a  numeral  adjective  or  a  numeral  noun  : 
NUMERICAL,  or  containing  number,  is 
applied  to  whatever  other  objects  respect 
number ;  as  a  numerical  difference,  where 
the  difference  consists  between  any  two 
numbers,  or  is  expressed  by  numbers. 

God  has  declared  that  he  will,  and  therefore 
can,  raise  the  same  numerical  body  at  the  last 
day.  SocTB. 


O. 

OBEDIENT,  SUBMISSIVE,  OB8BQUIOn6i 

OBEDIENT,!;.  2>trftyW.  SUBMISSIVE 
denotes  the  disposition  to  submit  {v.  To 
yidd).  OBSEQUIOUS,  in  Latin  o6Mm«ti«, 
from  obaequor,  or  the  intensive  ob  and 
sequor^  to  follow,  signifies  following  dili> 
gently,  or  with  intensity  of  mind. 

One  is  obedient  to  command,  ntbmisriv 
to  power  or  the  will,  obsequious  to  per- 
sons. Obedienoe  is  always  taken  in  a  good 
sense;  one  ought  always  to  be  obedienl 
where  obedience  is  due :  submimon  is  rel- 
atively good ;  it  may,  however,  be  indif> 
f erent  or  bad :  one  may  be  submissive  from 
interested  motives,  or  meanness  of  spirit, 
which  is  a  base  kind  of  submission  ;  but 
to  be  subfnissive  for  conscience^  sake  is 
the  bounden  duty  Of  a  Christian:  obse- 
quiousness  is  never  good ;  it  is  an  exces- 
sive concern  about  the  will  of  another 
which  has  always  interest  for  its  end. 
Obedience  is  a  course  of  conduct  conform- 
able either  to  some  specific  rule,  or  the 
express  will  of  another ;  submission  is  of- 
ten a  personal  act,  immediately  directed 
to  the  individual.  We  show  our  obedienxx 
to  the  law  by  avoiding  the  breach  of  it ; 
we  show  our  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, 
or  of  our  parent,  by  making  that  will  the 
rule  of  our  life:  on  the  other  hand,  we 
show  s:ubmission  to  the  person  of  the  mag- 
istrate ;  we  adopt  a  submissive  deportment 
by  a  downcast  look  and  a  bent  body.  Obe- 
dience is  founded  upon  principle,  and  can- 
not be  feigned;  submission  is  a  partial 
bending  to  another,  which  is  easily  affect- 
ed in  our  outward  behavior:  the  under- 
standing and  the  heart  produce  obedience; 
but  force,  or  the  necessity  of  circum- 
stances, give  rise  to  submission. 

The  obedienoe  of  men  is  to  imitate  .the  eb^ 
dience  of  angels,  and  rational  beings  on  earth 
are  to  live  unto  God  as  rational  beings  in  heaven 
live  unto  him.  Law. 

Her  at  his  feet,  submissive  in  distress. 
He  thus  with  peaceftil  words  uprals'd.    Miltdv. 

Obedietux  and  submission  suppose  a 
restraint  on  one's  own  will,  in  order  to 
bring  it  into  accordance  with  that  of  an- 
other; but  obsequiousness  is  the  consult- 
ing the  will  or  pleasure  of  another :  we 
are  obedient  from  a  sense  of  right;  we 
are  stibmissive  from  a  sense  of  necessity ; 
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we  are  obtequiouB  from  a  desire  of  gain- 
ing favor:  a  love  of  God  is  followed  by 
obedience  to  his  will ;  they  are  coincident 
sentiments  that  reciprocally  act  on  each 
other,  so  as  to  serve  the  cause  of  virtue : 
a  submissive  conduct  is  at  the  worst  an 
involuntary  sacrifice  of  our  independence 
to  our  fears  or  necessities,  the  evil  of 
which  is  confined  principally  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  makes  the  sacrifice ;  obsequi- 
mtsnesB  is  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  our- 
selves to  others  for  interested  purposes. 

What  fpen'roos  Greek,  obedient  to  thy  word. 
Shall  form  an  ambush,  or  shall  lift  the  sword  f 

In  all  eubmieei&n  and  hnmility 
York  doth  presenthimself  anto  your  hi^lmess. 
Shakspeabe. 
Adore  not  so  the  rising  son  that  you  forget  the 
fistber  who  raised  yon  to  this  height,  nor  be  you 
so  obeequious  to  the  father,  that  yon  give  Just 
cause  to  tlie  son  to  suspect  that  you  neglect  him. 

Bacon. 
OBJECT,  SUBJECT. 

OBJECT,  in  Latin  objectus^  participle 
of  obficioj  to  lie  in  the  way,  signifies  the 
thing  that  lies  in  one*s  way.  SUBJECT, 
in  lAtin  eubjechta^  participle  of  eubjicio, 
to  lie  under,  signifies  the  thing  forming 
the  groundwork. 

The  object  puts  itself  forward ;  the  sub- 
ject is  in  the  background :  we  notice  the 
objed ;  we  observe  or  reflect  on  the  sub- 
ject: objects  are  sensible;  the  subject  is 
altogether  intellectual :  the  eye,  the  ear, 
and  all  the  senses,  are  occupied  with 
the  surrounding  objects;  the  memory,  the 
judgment,  and  the  imagination,  are  sup- 
plied with  subjects  suitable  to  the  nature 
of  the  operations. 

Dishonor  not  your  eye 
By  throwing  it  on  any  other  ol^ect. 

Shakspeark. 
This  subject  for  heroic  song  pleases  me. 

MiLTOM. 

When  object  is  taken  for  that  which  is 
intellectual,  it  retains  a  similar  significa- 
tion ;  it  is  the  thing  that  presents  itself 
to  the  mind;  it  is  seen  by  the  roind'8 
eye :  the  subject,  on  the  contra  17,  is  that 
which  must  be  sought  for,  and  when 
found  it  engages  the  mental  powers: 
henoe  we  say  an  object  of  consideration, 
an  object  of  delight,  an  object  of  concern ; 
a  subject  of  reflection,  a  subject  of  mature 
deliberation,  the  subject  of  a  poem,  the 
subject  of  grief,  of  lamentation,  and  the 


like.  When  the  mind  becomes  distracti 
ed  by  too  great  a  multiplicity  of  objects^ 
it  can  fix  itself  on  no  one  individual  ob- 
ject with  sufficient  steadiness  to  take  a 
survey  of  it;  in  like  manner,  if  a  child 
have  too  many  objects  set  before  it,  for 
the  exercise  of  its  powers,  it  will  acquire 
a  familiarity  with  none :  such  things  aro 
not  fit  subjects  of  discussion. 

He  whose  sublime  pursuit  is  God  and  truth, 
Bums,  like  some  absent  and  impatient  youth, 
To  Join  the  object  of  his  warm  desires,  Jem yns. 
The  hymns  and  odes  (of  the  inspired  writers) 
excel  those  delivered  down  to  us  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  in  the  poetry  as  much  as  in  the 
subjMt.  Adduok. 

TO  OBJECT,  OPPOSE. 

To  OBJECT  (v.  Object)  is  to  cast  in  the 
way,  to  OPPOSE  is  to  pUce  in  the  way , 
there  is,  therefore,  very  little  original 
difference,  except  that  casting  is  a  more 
momentary  and  sudden  proceeding,  plac- 
ing is  a  more  premeditated  action ;  which 
distinction,  at  the  same  time,  ooiTesponds 
with  the  use  of  the  terms  in  ordinary 
life :  to  object  to  a  thing  is  to  propose  or 
start  something  against  it;  but  to  oppose 
it  is  to  set  one^s  self  up  steadily  against 
it:  one  objects  to  ordinary  matters  that 
require  no  reflection;  one  opposes  mat- 
ters that  call  for  deliberation,  and  afford 
serious  reasons  for  and  against :  a  par- 
ent objects  to  his  child's  learning  the 
classics,  or  to  his  running  about  the 
streets;  he  opposes  his  marriage  when 
he  thinks  the  connection  or  the  circum- 
stances not  dotiirublc. 

About  this  time,  an  Archbishop  of  York  ob- 
jecUd  to  clerks  (recommended  to  benefices  by 
the  Pope),  because  they  were  ignorant  of  Eng- 
lish. TrawHiTT. 
Twas  of  no  purpose  to  oppose^ 
She'd  hear  to  no  excnse  in  prox.  Swirr. 

OBJECTION,  DIFFICULTY,  EXCEPTION. 

OBJECTION  {v.  Demur)  is  here  a  gen- 
eral term ;  it  comprehends  both  the  DIF- 
FICULTY and  the  EXCEPTION,  which 
are  but  species  of  the  objection :  an  objec- 
tion and  a  difficuity  nre  started  ;  an  excep- 
tion is  made:  the  objection  to  a  thing  is 
in  general  that  which  renders  it  less  de- 
sirable; but  the  difficulty  is  that  which 
renders  it  less  practicable;  there  is  an 
objection  against  every  scheme  which  in- 
curs a  serious  risk :  the  want  of  i 
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to  b€|^  or  reflouroefl   to  cany  on  a 
scheme,  are  BeriouB  d^ficuUiM, 

I  would  not  destfo  what  yoa  have  written  to 
be  omitted,  oalett  I  had  the  merit  of  removing 
your  obj^Mon.  Pofb. 

Such  passages  will  then  have  no  more  d^leul- 
py  In  them  than  the  other  firequent  predictions 
of  divine  vengeance  in  the  writings  of  the  proph- 
ets. HOKMX. 


Otjeelum  and  excqjtion  both  respect 
the  natare,  the  moral  tendency,  or  moral 
consequences  of  a  thing ;  but  an  objectwm 
may  be  frivolous  or  serious  ;^  an  eiaxption 
is  something  serious :  the  objection  is  pos- 
itive ;  the  exception  is  relatively  consider- 
ed }  that  is,  the  thing  eauxpted  from  other 
things,  as  not  eood,  and  consequently  cb- 
jected  to.  C^jedions  are  made  some- 
times to  proposals  for  the  mere  sake  of 
getting  rid  of  an  engagement :  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  give  themselves  trouble 
find  an  easy  method  of  disengaging 
themselves,  by  making  objection*  to  ev- 
ery proposition.  We  take  excepHon  at 
the  conduct  of  others,  when  we  think  it 
not  sufficiently  respectful. 

All  these  ol^eeUoM  were  overruted,  so  that 
I  was  obliged  to  comply.  Goldsmith. 

I  am  sorry  you  persUt  to  Uke  ill  my  not  sc- 
oepttng  yovr  Invitation,  and  to  find  your  eoeeep- 
Uon  not  nnmi">^  with  some  suspicion.      Pops. 

OBLONO,  OVAL. 
OBLONG,  in  Latin  oblong\ts,  from  the 
intensive  syllable  06,  signifies  very  long, 
longer  than  it  is  broad.  OVAL,  from 
the  Latin  (wwm,  an  egg,  signifies  egg- 
shaped.  The  (wal  is  a  species  of  the  oft- 
fon^;  what  is  oval  is  oblona;  but  what 
is  (Mong  is  not  always  oval.  Oblong  is 
peculiarly  applied  to  figures  formed  by 
right  lines;  that  is,  all  rectangular  paral- 
lelograms,  except  squares,  are  oblong ; 
but  the  oval  is  applied  to  curvilinear  06- 
hmg  figures,  as  ellipses,  which  are  distin- 
guished from  the  circle:  tables  are  of- 
tener  oblong  than  ovcd  ;  garden  beds  are 
as  frequently  oval  as  they  are  oblong. 

OBNOXIOUS,  OFFENSIVE. 
OBNOXIOUS,  from  ob  and  noximis, 
signifies  either  being  in  the  way  of  what 
is  noxious,  or  being  very  noxious  or  hate- 
ful. OFFENSIVE  signifies  simply  apt 
to  give  offence  or  displeasure.  The  ob- 
noxhut  conveys  more  than  the  oj/htsive^ 


implying  to  receive  as  well  as  to  give  of- 
fence ;  a  man  may  be  obnoxUms  to  evils 
as  well  as  obnoxious  to  persons. 

In  ships  of  various  rates  tliey  sail. 

Of  ensigns  various ;  all  alike  in  this : 

All  restless,  anxious,  toss'd  with  hopes  and  fsars. 

In  calmest  skies ;  obnocBiotu  all  to  storms. 

YOUMO. 

In  the  sense  of  giving  ofTence,  obnoj^ 
ioug  implies  as  much  as  hateful,  offensive 
little  more  than  displeasing:  a  man  is 
obnoxious  to  a  party,  whose  interests  or 
principles  he  is  opposed  to ;  he  may  be 
offensive  to  an  individual  merely  on  ac- 
count of  his  manners  or  any  particular 
actions.  Men  are  obnoxious  only  to  their 
fellow-creatures,  but  they  may  be  offen^ 
give  though  not  obnoxious  to  their  Maker. 

I  must  have  leave  to  be  grateftil  to  any  one 
who  serves  me,  let  him  be  ever  so  obnootiaus  to 
any  party.  Pon. 

Since  no  man  can  do  ill  with  a  good  conscience, 
the  consolation  which  we  therein  seem  to  find  is 
but  a  mere  deceitful  pleasure  of  onrseh-es  in  er- 
ror, which  must  needs  turn  to  our  greater  grief, 
If  that  which  we  do  to  please  God  most  be  for 
the  manifold  defects  therein  ofenHw  unto  him. 
Bbvekidcb. 

Persons  only  are  obnoanous  to  others, 
things  as  well  as  persons  are  offensive  ; 
dust  is  offensive  to  the  eye ;  sounds  are 
offensive  to  the  ear ;  advice,  or  even  one^s 
own  thoughts,  may  be  offensive  to  the 
mind. 

The  understanding  is  often  drawn  by  the  will 
and  the  affections  from  fixing  its  contemplation 
on  an  qfensive  truth.  Soutb. 

OBSERVATION,  OBSERVANCE. 

These  terms  derive  their  use  from  the 
different  significations  of  the  verb :  OB- 
SERVATION is  the  act  of  observing  ob- 
jects with  the  view  to  examine  them  (v. 
To  notice);  OBSERVANCE  is  the  act 
of  observing  in  the  sense  of  keeping  or 
holding  sacred  (v.  To  keep).  From  a 
minute  (^Htervation  of  the  human  body, 
anatomists  have  discovered  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  the  source  of  all 
the  humors ;  by  a  strict  observance  of 
truth  and  justice,  a  man  acquires  the 
title  of  an  upright  man. 

Tlie  pride  whicii,  under  the  check  of  pablie 
obtervation,  would  liave  been  only  vented 
among  domestics,  becomes,  in  a  country  baronet, 
tlie  torment  of  a  province.  Jobmsoh. 

You  must  not  fail  to  behave  yourself  toward 
my  I^Uv  Clare,  your  grandmother,  with  all  duty 
and  obMrvance,  JCaul  SxAFFoap. 
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TO  OBSERVE,  WATCH. 

OBSERVE,  V.  To  fwiice,    WATCH,  v. 
Jh  guard. 

These  terms  agree  in  expressing  the 
act  of  looking  at  an  object ;  but  to  ob- 
terve  is  not  to  look  after  so  strictly  as  is 
implied  by  to  watch ;  a  general  observes 
the  motions  of  an  enemy  when  they  are 
in  no  particular  state  of  activity;  he 
watches  the  motions  of  an  enemy  when 
they  are  in  a  state  of  commotion ;  we  o^ 
serve  a  thing  in  order  to  draw  an  infer- 
ence from  it :  we  watch  anything  in  order 
to  discover  what  may  happen :  we  observe 
with  coolness ;  we  teatch  with  eagerness 
we  observe  carefully;  we  vtatch  narrow- 
ly :  the  conduct  of  mankind  in  general  is 
observed;  the  conduct  of  suspicious  indi- 
viduals is  watched. 

Nor  most  the  ploaghman  leas  observe  the  skies. 

Drtdsn. 
For  thou  know'st 
What  hath  heen  wam'd  as,  what  malicioas  foe 
Watches^  no  doubt,  with  greedy  hope  to  And, 
His  wlah  and  best  advanti^,  as  asander. 

MlXTON. 

OBSTINATE,  CONTUMACIOUS,  STUB- 
BORN, HEADSTRONQ,  HEADY. 
OBSTINATE,  in  Latin  obstinahts,  par- 
ticiple  of  obstinOy  from  ob  and  sdnOj  sio  or 
sisfo,  signifies  standing  in  the  way  of  an- 
other. CONTUMACIOUS,  v.  Contumacy. 
STUBBORN,  or  stout-bam,  signifies  stifiF 
or  Immovable  by  nature.  HEADSTRONG 
signifies  strong  in  the  head  or  the  mind ; 
and  HEADY,  full  of  one's  own  head. 

Obstinacy  is  a  habit  of  the  mind ;  eon- 
tumacy  is  either  a  particubr  state  of  feel- 
ing or  a  mode  of  action ;  obstinacy  con- 
sists in  an  attachment  to  one's  own  mode 
of  acting ;  contumacy  consists  In  a  swell- 
ing contempt  of  others:  the  obetinate 
man  adheres  tenaciously  to  his  own  ways, 
and  opposes  reason  to  reason ;  the  e<m- 
tumaeious  man  disputes  the  right  of  an- 
other to  control  his  actions,  and  opposes 
force  to  force.  Obstinacy  interferes  with 
a  man's  private  conduct,  and  makes  him 
blind  to  right  reason;  contumacy  is  a 
crime  against  lawful  authority ;  the  eon- 
tumacious  man  sets  himself  against  his 
superiors:  when  young  people  are  oft- 
stinate  they  are  bad  subjects  of  educa- 
tion; when  grown  people  are  oonlwma- 
eums  they  are  troublesome  subjects  to 
the  king. 


Bnt  man  we  find  the  mty  creature, 
Who,  led  by  folly,  combats  nature ; 
Who,  when  she  loudly  cries  ftnrbear, 
With  oMinaey  fixes  there.  Swin. 

When  an  offender  is  cited  to  appear  In  any  ec- 
clesiastical coart,  and  he  neglects  to  do  it,  he  is 
prunoonced  oontumaeious.  Bbvzbidok. 

The  stubborn  and  the  headstronff  ar« 
species  of  the  obetinate:  the  former  lies 
altogether  in  the  perversion  of  the  will; 
the  latter  in  the  perversion  of  the  judg- 
ment :  the  stubborn  person  wills  what  he 
wills ;  the  headstrong  person  thinks  what 
he  thinks.  Stubbornness  is  mostly  inher- 
ent in  a  person's  nature;  a  heatktrong 
temper  is  commonly  associated  with  vio- 
lence and  impetuosity  of  character.  Ob- 
stinacy discovers  itself  in  persons  of  all 
ages  and  stations;  a  stvhUmi  and  head- 
strong disposition  betrays  itself  mostly  in 
those  who  are  bound  to  conform  to  the 
will  of  another.  Heady  may  be  said  of 
any  who  are  full  of  conceit  «nd  bent 
upon  following  it 

From  whence  he  brought  them  to  these  salvage 

parts. 
And  with  science  mollifled  their  sktbbom  hearts. 


We,  blhidly  by  oar  headstrong  passions  led, 
Are  hot  for  action.  DaTPBN. 

Hsady  confidence  promises  victory  without 
contest.  JoBHsoM. 

OCCASION,  OPPORTUNITY. 

OCCASION,  in  Latin  oceasio,  from  6b- 
casio,  or  ob  and  cado^  signifies  that  which 
falls  in  the  way  so  as  to  produce  some 
change.  OPPORTUNITY,  in  Latin  op- 
portunitas,  from  opporiunusy  fit,  signifies 
the  thing  that  happens  fit  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

These  terms  are  applied  to  the  events 
of  life ;  but  the  occasion  is  that  which  de- 
termines our  conduct,  and  leaves  us  no 
choice ;  it  amounts  to  a  degree  of  neces- 
sity: the  oppm-tunity  is  that  which  in- 
vites to  action ;  it  tempts  us  to  embrace 
the  moment  for  taking  the  step.  We  do 
things,  therefore,  as  the  occasion  requires, 
or  as  the  opportunity  offers.  There  are 
many  occasions  on  which  a  man  is  called 
upon  to  uphold  his  opinions.  There  are 
but  few  opportunities  for  men  in  general 
to  distinguish  themselves. 

Waller  preserved  and  won  his  life  from  thoM 
who  were  moat  resolved  to  take  it,  and  hi  an  oo- 
oaeion  in  which  he  ought  to  have  been  ambi- 
tious to  have  lost  it  (^  lose  it).        CLAmaMDOH 
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ETcry  nuD  is  obliged  by  the  Supreme  Maker 
•f  the  unirene  to  improve  all  the  (^pportunitie« 
of  good  which  are  afforded  him.  Johnson. 

OCCASION,  NECESSITY. 

OCCASION  (v.  Otrattian)  includes,  NE- 
CESSITY  (v.  Necatnty)  Excludes,  the  idea 
of  choice  or  alternative.  We  are  regu- 
lated by  the  occa»ony  and  can  exercise 
our  own  discretion ;  we  yield  or  submit 
to  the  necmty^  without  even  the  exercise 
of  the  will.  On  the  death  of  a  relative 
we  have  occasion  to  go  into  mournings  if 
we  will  not  offer  an  affront  to  the  fam- 
ily ;  but  there  is  no  express  neeemty :  in 
case  of  an  attack  on  our  persons,  there  is 
a  neeemty  of  self-defence  for  the  preser- 
vation of  life. 

God  hath  pnt  as  into  an  imperfect  state,  where 
we  have  perpetnal  occasion  of  each  other's  as- 
sistance. Swift. 

Wliere  necessity  ends  curiosity  begins. 

Johnson. 

OCCASIONAL,  CASUAL. 

Thesk  are  both  opposed  to  what  is  fix- 
ed or  stated ;  but  OCCASIONAL  carries 
with  it  more  the  idea  of  unf  requency,  and 
CASUAL  that  of  unfixedneas,  or  the  ab- 
sence of  an  design.  A  minister  is  term- 
ed an  oeeemonal  preacher  who  preaches 
only  on  certain  occamona  ;  his  preaching 
■  at  a  particular  phice  or  a  certain  day 
may  be  casital.  Our  acts  of  charity  may 
be  occasional ;  but  they  ought  not  to  be 

The  beneficence  of  the  Roman  emperors  and 
ronsals  was  merely  occasioncU.  Johnson. 

What  wonder  if  so  near 
Looks  Intervene,  and  smiles,  or  objects  new. 
Casual  discoorse  draws  on.  Milton. 

OCCUPANCY,  OCCUPATION, 

Are  words  which  derive  their  mean- 
:*)g  from  the  different  acceptations  of  the 
primitive  verb  occupy:  the  former  being 
used  to  express  the  state  of  holding  or 
possessing  any  object ;  the  latter  to  ex- 
ffress  the  act  of  taking  possession  of,  or 
the  state  of  being  in  possession.  He 
who  has  the  occupancy  of  land  enjoys  the 
fruits  of  it :  the  occupation  of  a  country 
by  force  of  arms  is  of  little  avail,  unless 
one  has  an  adequate  force  to  maintain 
one's  ground.  Both  words  are  employ- 
ed in  regard  to  houses  and  lands,  but 
when  the  term  oosupation  is  taken  in  the 


sense  of  a  business,  it  is  sufficiently  di» 
tingulshed  to  need  no  illustration. 

As  occupancy  gave  the  right  to  the  tempos 
rary  use  of  the  soil ;  so  it  is  ntpnusA  on  all  handai 
that  oecupanoy  gave  also  the  original  right  t« 
the  permanent  property  in  the  substance  of  the 
earth  itself.  Blackstonx. 

Of  late  years  a  great  compaase  hath  jrielded 
but  small  profit,  and  this  only  through  idle  and 
negligent  occupation  of  such  as  manured  and 
had  the  same  in  occupying.  Uolinoshsd. 

ODD,  UNEVEN. 

ODD,  in  Swedish  udde,  connected  with 
the  Dutch  oed,  and  Oerman  osde^  empty, 
deserted,  signifying  something  wanted  to 
match,  seems  to  be  a  mode  of  the  UN' 
EVEN ;  both  are  opposed  to  the  even, 
but  odd  is  only  said  of  that  which  has  no 
fellow ;  the  uneven  is  said  of  that  which 
does  not  square  or  come  to  an  even  point : 
of  numbers  we  say  that  they  are  either 
odd  or  uneven  ;  but  of  gloves,  shoes,  and 
everything  which  is  made  to  correspond, 
we  say  that  they  are  odd,  when  they  are 
single;  but  that  they  are  uneven  when 
they  are  both  different :  in  like  manner 
a  plank  is  uneven  which  has  an  unequal 
surface,  or  disproportionate  dimensions ; 
but  a  piece  of  wood  is  odd  which  will  not 
match  nor  suit  with  any  other  piece. 

This  is  the  third  time :  I  hope  good-luck  lies  in 
odd  numbers.  SHAKariAaa. 

These  high  hills,  and  rouj^,  uneven  ways, 
Draw  out  our  miles,  and  make  them  wearisome, 

SHAUPBABa. 

OSCONOMICAL,  SAVING,  SPARING; 
THRIFTY,  PENURIOUS,  NIGGARDLY. 

The  idea  of  not  spending  is  common 
to  all  these  terms:  but  (ECONOMICAL 
{v.Bcononu/)  signifies  not  spending  un- 
necessarily or  unwisely.  SAVINO  is 
keeping  and  laying  by  with  care;  SPAR* 
ING  is  keeping  out  of  that  which  ought 
to  be  spent;  THRIFTY  or  THRIVING 
is  accumulating  by  means  of  saving;  PE- 
NURIOUS is  suffering  as  from  penurt 
by  means  of  eavififf  ;  NIGGARDLY,  af- 
ter the  manner  of  a  niggard^  nigh  or  close 
person,  is  not  spending  or  letting  go,  but 
in  the  smallest  possible  quantities.  T« 
be  OMonomical  is  a  virtue  in  those  who 
have  but  narrow  means;  all  the  other 
epithets,  however,  are  employed  in  a 
sense  more  or  less  unfavorable ;  he  who 
is  taring  when  young  will  b«  avaricioui 
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when  old ;  be  who  is  sparing  will  gener- 
ally be  sparing  out  of  the  comforts  of 
others ;  he  who  is  thrifty  commonly  adds 
the  desire  of  getting  with  that  of  saving; 
be  who  is  penurious  wants  nothing  to 
make  him  a  complete  miser ;  he  who  is 
mggardlt/  in  his  dealings  will  be  mostly 
avaricious  in  his  character. 

I  cannot  lancy  that  a  shopkeeper's  wife  in 
Cheapeide  has  a  greater  tenderness  for  the  fort- 
une of  lier  husband  than  a  citizen's  wife  in  Paris, 
or  that  Miss  in  a  boarding-school  is  more  an 
CKonomist  in  dress  than  Mademoiselle  in  a  nun- 
nery. Goldsmith. 

I  may  say  of  &me  as  Falstaff  did  of  honor, 
**  If  it  comes  it  comes  unlook'd  for,  and  there  is 
an  end  on't."  I  am  content  with  a  bare  saving 
game.  Popi. 

Youth  is  not  rich,  in  time  it  may  be  poor, 
Part  with  it,  as  with  money,  sparing.     Young. 

Nothing  is  penurioiidy  imparted,  of  which  a 
more  liberal  distribution  would  increase  real  fe- 
licity. Johnson. 
Who  by  resolves  and  vows  engag'd  does  stand, 
For  days  that  yet  belong  to  fate. 
Does,  like  an  unthrifty  mortgage  bis  estate 
Before  it  falls  into  his  hands.  Cowlet. 
No  niggard  natiure ;  men  are  prodigals. 

Young. 

(ECONOMY,  FRUGALITY,  PAItSIMONY. 

ffiCONOMY,  from  the  Greek  oikovo- 
fua^  implies  management  FRUGA LIT  Y, 
from  the  Latin  fruges^  fruits,  implies  tem- 
perance. PARSIMONY  {v.  Avaricioits) 
implies  simply  forbearing  to  spend,  which 
is  in  fact  the  common  idea  included  in 
these  terms;  but  the  aecotiomical  man 
spares  expense  accoi-ding  to  circum- 
stances; he  adapts  his  expenditure  to 
his  means,  and  renders  it  by  contrivance 
as  effectual  to  his  purpose  as  possible  : 
the  frugal  man  spares  expense  on  him- 
self or  on  his  indulgences ;  he  may,  how- 
erer,  be  liberal  to  others  while  he  is 
frugal  toward  himself :  the  parsitnonious 
man  saves  from  himself  as  well  as  oth- 
ers ;  he  has  no  other  object  than  saving. 
By  ceconomt/j  a  roan  may  make  a  limited 
income  turn  to  the  best  account  for  himself 
and  his  family ;  by  frugality  he  may  with 
a  limited  income  be  enabled  to  lay  by 
money ;  by  parsimotiy  he  may  be  enabled 
to  accumulate  great  sums  out  of  a  nar- 
row income :  hence  it  is  that  we  recom- 
mend a  plan  for  being  aconomical ;  we 
recommend  a  diet  for  being  frttgcU ;  we 
condemn  a  habit  or  a  character  for  being 
parsimonuntk. 


Your  cBCOfiatny^  I  suppose,  begins  now  to  bf 
settled ;  your  expenses  are  ac^usted  to  your  rsv- 
enue.  Johnson. 

I  accept  of  your  invitation  to  sup|icr,  but  I 
must  make  this  agreement  beforehand,  tliat  you 
dismiss  me  soon,  and  treat  me  frugally. 

Melmoto's  Lettebs  or  Pliny. 

War  and  (xeonwny  are  things  not  easilv  rec- 
onciled, and  the  attempt  or  leaning  toward' par- 
simony  in  such  a  state  may  be  the  worst  aacor^ 
amy  in  the  world.  Bubk« 

CECONOMY,  MANAGEMENT. 

(ECONOMY  (v.  (Economy)  has  a  more 
comprehensive  meaning  than  MANAGE- 
MENT ;  for  it  includes  the  system  of  sci- 
ence and  of  legislation  as  well  as  that  of 
domestic  arrangements :  as  the  ceoonoimf 
of  agriculture  ;  the  internal  aconomy  of  a 
government;  political,  civil,  or  religious 
(economy ;  or  the  aconomy  of  one's  house- 
hold. Management^  on  the  contrary,  is  an 
action  that  is  very  seldom  abstracted  from 
its  agent,  and  is  always  taken  in  a  partial 
sense,  namely,  as  a  part  of  aconomy.  The 
internal  aconomy  of  a  family  depends  prin- 
cipally on  the  prudent  management  of  the 
female:  the  aconomy  of  every  well-reg- 
ulated community  requires  that  all  the 
members  should  keep  their  station,  and 
preserve  a  strict  subordination ;  the  mem-- 
agemeni  of  particular  branches  of  this 
aconomy  should  belong  to  particular  in« 
dividuals. 

Oh  spare  this  waste  of  being  half  divine. 
And  vindicate  th'  obcononty  of  Heav'n.  Yodno. 
What  incident  can  show  more  management 
and  address  in  the  poet  (Milton),  than  this  of 
Samson's  refusing  the  summons  of  the  idolaters, 
and  obeying  the  visitation  of  God'«  spirit  ? 

CUHBEKLAKD. 

OFFENCE,  TRESPASS,  TRANSGRESSION, 
MISDEMEANOR,  MISDEED,  AFFRONT. 

OFFENCE  is  here  the  general  terra, 
signifying  merely  the  act  that  offends  (v. 
To  dlsplease%  or  runs  counter  to  something 
else. 

Offence  is  properly  indefinite ;  it  merely 
implies  an  object  without  the  least  signi- 
fication of  the  nature  of  the  object;  TRES- 
PASS and  TRANSGRESSION  have  a  pos- 
itive reference  to  an  object  trespassed  upon 
or  transgressed;  trespass  is  contracted  from 
trans  and  pass^  that  is,  a  passing  beyond ; 
and  transgress^  from  trans  and  gressuSj  a  go* 
ing  beyond.  The  offence^  therefore,  which 
constitute  a  trespass  arises  out  of  the 
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laws  of  property ;  a  passing  over  or  tread- 
iDg  upon  the  property  of  another  is  a  tret- 
pats  :  the  offence  which  constitutes  a  trans- 
gremion  flows  out  of  the  laws  of  society  in 
general,  which  fix  the  boundaries  of  right 
and  wrong :  whoever,  therefore,  goes  be- 
yond or  breaks  through  these  bounds  is 
guilty  of  a  transgression.  The  trespass  is  a 
species  of  offence  which  peculiarly  applies 
to  the  land  or  premises  of  individuals ; 
transoression  is  a  species  of  moral  as  well 
as  political  evil.  Hunters  are  apt  to  com- 
mit trespasses  in  the  eagerness  of  their  pur- 
suit ;  the  passions  of  men  are  perpetually 
misleading  them  and  causing  them  to  com- 
mit various  transgressions;  the  term  tres- 
pass is  sometimes  employed  improperly  as 
respects  time  and  other  objects;  trans- 
cession  is  always  used  in  one  uniform 
sense  as  respects  rule  and  law ;  we  tres- 
pass upon  the  time  or  patience  of  anoth- 
er ;  we  transgress  the  moral  or  civil  law. 

Slight  proTOcations  and  frivolous  offences  are 
the  moat  frequent  cauaes  of  disquiet         Blair. 

Forgive  the  harbarons  trespass  of  my  tongue. 

OrwAT. 
To  whom  with  stem  regard  thu«  Gabriel  spake : 
Why  hast  thou,  Satan,  broke  the  bounds  pre- 

acrib'd 
To  thy  transgreasionst  Milton. 

An  offetkcc  is  either  public  or  private ; 
a  MISDEMEANOR  is  properiy  a  private 
offence^  although  improperly  applied  for 
an  offence  against  public  law  (v.  Crime) ; 
for  it  signifies  a  wrong  demeanor  or  an 
offence  in  one^s  demeanor  against  propri- 
ety ;  a  MISDEED  is  always  private,  it  sig- 
nifies a  wrong  deed,  or  a  deed  which  offends 
against  one's  duty.  Riotous  and  disor- 
derly behavior  in  company  are  serious 
misaknieanors ;  every  act  of  drunkenness, 
lying,  fraud,  or  immorality  of  every  kind, 
are  misdeeds. 

Smaller  faults  in  violation  of  a  public  law  are 
comprised  under  the  name  of  misdemeanor. 

Blackstone. 
Fierce  famine  is  your  lot,  for  this  misdeed. 
Reduc'd  to  grind  the  plates  on  which  you  feed. 
"  Drtden. 

An  offence  is  that  which  affects  persons 
or  principles,  communities  or  individuals, 
and  is  committed  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly against  the  person ;  an  AFFRONT 
is  aitogetber  personal,  and  is  directly 
brought  to  bear  against  the  front  of  some 
pArticuIar  person ;  it  is  an  offence  against 


another  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  him 
in  his  absence;  it  is  an  affront  to  push 
past  him  with  violence  and  rudeness.  In 
this  sense,  whatever  offence  is  committed 
against  our  Maker  in  our  direct  commu- 
nications with  him  by  prayer  or  worship, 
is  properly  an  affront ;  and  whatever  o/- 
^ends  him  indirectly,  may  also  be  denom- 
mated  an  affront,  as  far  as  his  will  is  op- 
posed and  his  laws  violated. 

God  may  some  time  or  other  think  It  the  omi- 
cern  of  his  Justice  and  providence  too  to  revenge 
the  affronts  put  upon  the  laws  of  man.   Soctsu 

OFFENDER,  DEUNQUENT. 

Thb  OFFENDER  (».  To  displease)  is  he 
who  offends  in  anything,  either  by  com- 
mission or  omission ;  the  DELINQUENT, 
from  delinquo,  to  fail,  signifies  properly 
he  who  fails  by  omission,  but  it  is  extend- 
ed to  signify  failing  by  the  violation  of  a 
law.  Those  who  go  into  a  wrong  place 
are  offenders;  those  who  stay  away  when 
they  ought  to  go  are  ddinquenls:  there 
are  many  offenders  against  the  Sabbath 
who  commit  violent  and  open  breaches 
of  decorum;  there  are  still  more  ddin- 
qttenis  who  never  attend  a  public  place 
of  worship. 

When  any  offender  is  preeented  into  any  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  be  is  cited  to  appear  there. 

BCVBRIDOE. 

But  on  those  Judges  lies  a  heavy  curse, 
That  measure  crimes  by  the  deUnquenfs  purse. 

Bbowms. 

OFFENDING,  OFFENSIVE. 

OFFENDING  signifies  either  actually 
offending  or  calculated  to  offend  (v.  To 
£splease);  OFFENSIVE  signifies  calcu- 
lated to  offend  at  all  times ;  a  person  may 
be  offending  in  his  manners  to  a  particu- 
lar individual,  or  use  an  offending  expres- 
sion on  a  particular  occasion  without  any 
imputation  on  his  character;  but  if  his 
manners  are  offensive,  it  reflects  both  on 
his  temper  and  education. 

And  tho*  th'  offending  part  fisit  mortal  pain, 
Th'  immortal  part  its  knowledge  did  retain. 

Dbmbam. 

Gentleness  corrects  whate^-er  is  offensive  in 

our  manners.  Blair. 

TO  OFFER,  BID,  TENDER,  PROPOSE. 

OFFER  (r.  To  give)  is  employed  for  that 
which  is  literally  transferable,  or  for  that 
which  is  indirectly  communicable :  BID 
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(v.  To  ask)  and  TENDER,  like  the  word 
tmdj  from  tefido^  to  stretch,  signifying  to 
stretch  forth  by  way  of  offering^  belong 
to  offer  in  the  first  sense.  PROPOSE,  in 
Latin^yro/Mffui, perfect  oipropono^  to  place 
or  set  before,  likewise  characterizes  a 
mode  of  offering^  and  belongs  to  offer  in 
the  latter  sense.  To  offer  is  a  voluntary 
and  discretionary  act;  an  offer  may  be 
accepted  or  rejected  at  pleasure;  to  hid 
and  tender  are  specific  modes  of  offerina 
which  depend  on  circumstances :  one  bias 
with  the  hope  of  its  being  accepted ;  one 
tenders  from  a  prudential  motive,  and  in 
order  to  serve  specific  purposes.  We  of- 
fer money  to  a  poor  person,  it  is  an  act 
of  charity  or  good-nature ;  we  6uf  a  price 
for  the  purchase  of  a  house,  it  is  a  com- 
mercial dealing  subject  to  the  rules  of 
commerce ;  we  tetuler  a  sum  of  money  by 
way  of  payment,  it  is  a  matter  of  discre- 
tion in  order  to  fulfil  an  obligation.  By 
the  same  rule  one  offers  a  person  the  use 
of  one's  horse ;  oneoids  a  sum  at  an  auc- 
tion ;  one  tenders  one*8  services  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Nor,  shonldflt  tboa  qfer  all  thj  little  store, 
Will  rich  lolas  yield,  bat  ofer  more.     Dbtdkn. 

To  give  interest  a  share  in  friendship,  is  to  sell 
it  by  inch  of  candle ;  he  that  bids  most  shall 
have  it,  and  when  it  is  mercenary,  there  is  no 
depending  on  it.  Colliek. 

Aalos  Oellins  tells  a  story  of  one  Lndns  Kera- 
tins, who  made  it  his  diversion  to  give  a  blow  to 
whomsoever  he  pleased,  and  then  tender  them 
the  legal  forfeiture.  Blackstonb. 

To  offer  and  propose  are  both  employ- 
ed in  matters  of  practice  or  speculation ; 
but  the  former  is  a  less  definite  and  de- 
cisive act  than  the  latter;  we  offer  an 
opinion  by  way  of  promoting  a  discus- 
sion ;  we  propose  a  plan  for  the  delibera- 
tion of  others.  Sentiments  which  differ 
widely  from  the  major  part  of  those  pres- 
ent ought  to  be  offered  with  modesty  and 
caution ;  we  should  not  propose  to  anoth- 
er what  we  should  be  unwilling  to  do 
ourselves.  We  commonly  offer  by  way 
of  obliging;  we  commonly  propose  by 
way  of  arranging  or  accommcxiatlng.  It 
is  an  act  of  puerility  to  offer  to  do  more 
than  one  is  enabled  to  perform ;  it  does 
not  evince  a  sincere  disposition  for  peace 
to  propose  such  terms  as  we  know  cannot 
be  accepted. 

Oar  author  ofers  no  reasons.  Locxx. 


We  propose  measures  for  secnnng  to  the  young 
the  possession  of  pleasure  (by  connecting  with  it 
religion).  Blaib. 

OFFRRINO,  OBLATION. 

OFFERING,  from  offer,  and  OBLA- 
TION,  from  obUUto  and  obltUitSy  or  oikUus, 
come  both  from  offero  (v.  7b  offer) :  the 
former  is,  however,  a  term  of  much  more 
general  and  familiar  use  than  the  latter. 
Offerings  are  both  moral  and  religious^' 
oblation  is  religious  only;  the  money 
which  is  put  into  the  sacramental  plate 
is  an  offering;  the  consecrated  bread  and 
wine  at  the  sacrament  is  an  oblation.  The 
offering  in  a  religious  sense  is  whatever 
one  offers  as  a  gift  by  way  of  reverence 
to  a  superior ;  the  oblation  is  the  offering 
which  is  accompaniea  with  some  partic- 
ular ceremony.  The  wise  men  made  an 
offering  to  our  Saviour,  but  not  properly 
an  obUUvm;  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  as  in 
general  all  religious  sacrifices,  were  in 
the  proper  sense  obUUiofis, 

The  winds  to  heav*n  the  corling  vapors  bore, 
UngrateAil  ojfrinff  to  th'  Immortal  pow'rs. 
Whose  wrath  hong  heavy  o'er  the  Trqjan  tow'rs. 

POPB. 

Te  mighty  princes,  yonr  oblaHons  bring, 

And  pay  doe  honors  to  your  awftil  king.     Prt. 

OFFICE,  PLACE,  CUARUB,  FUNCTION. 

OFFICE,  in  Latin  offidum^  from  offUAo 
or  ^^2«o,  signifies  either  the  duty  per- 
formed or  the  situation  in  which  the 
duty  is  performed.  PLACE  compre- 
hends no  idea  of  duty,  for  there  may  be 
sinecure  pHaees  which  are  only  nominal 
officeSy  and  designate  merely  a  relation- 
ship with  the  government:  every  office, 
therefore,  of  a  public  nature  is  in  reality 
a  place,  yet  every  place  is  not  an  office. 
The  place  of  secretary  of  state  is  likewise 
an  office,  but  that  of  ranger  of  a  park  is  a 
place  only,  and  not  always  an  office.  An 
office  is  held ;  a  place  is  filled :  the  office 
is  given  or  intrusted  to  a  person;  the 
place  is  granted  or  conferred :  the  office 
reposes  a  confidence,  and  imposes  a  re- 
sponsibility ;  the  place  gives  credit  and 
influence:  the  office  is  bestowed  on  a 
roan  from  his  qualification ;  the  place  is 
granted  to  him  by  favor  or  as  a  reward 
for  past  services;  the  office  is  more  or 
less  honorable ;  the  place  is  more  or  less 
profitable. 

Ton  have  contriv'd  to  take 
From  Rome  all  season'd  affieSt  and  to  wind 
Toorself  into  a  power  tyrannical    SRAKiPiAaih 
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Wlien  rogues  like  these  (a  sparrow  cries) 

To  honors  and  employments  rise, 

1  court  no  fitvor,  ask  no  placs.  Gat. 

in  an  extended  application  of  the  terms 
offlee  and  piaee^  the  latter  has  a  much  low- 
er signification  than  that  of  the  former, 
since  the  afice  is  always  connected  with 
the  State,  or  is  something  responsible ; 
but  the  place  may  be  a  place  for  menial 
labor:  the  <>ffiee8  are  multiplied  in  time 
of  war;  the  places  for  domestic  service 
are  more  numerous  in  a  state  of  peace 
and  prosperity.  The  office  is  frequently 
taken  not  with  any  reference  to  the  place 
occupied,  but  simply  to  the  thing  done ; 
this  brings  it  nearer  in  signification  to 
the  term  CHARGE  (v.  Care).  An  office 
Imposes  a  task,  or  some  performance :  a 
charge  imposes  a  responsibility ;  we  have 
always  something  to  do  in  an  office,  al- 
ways something  to  look  after  in  a  ekarge; 
the  office  is  either  public  or  private,  the 
charge  is  always  of  a  private  and  person- 
al nature :  a  person  performs  the  iffice  of 
a  magistrate,  or  of  a  minister ;  be  under- 
takes the  charge  of  instructing  youth,  or 
of  being  a  guardian,  or  of  conveying  a 
person^s  property  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. 

*Tis  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience 

To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  smrow. 

Shakspcarx. 
Denbam  was  made  governor  of  Famham  Cas- 
tle for  the  king,  but  he  soon  resigned  that  charge 
find  retreated  to  Oxford.  Johnson. 

The  office  is  that  which  is  assigned  by 
another;  FUNCTION  is  properly  the  act 
of  discharging  or  completing  an  (ffice  or 
business,  iromfungor,  v\z.,Jinem  and  ago, 
to  put  an  end  to  or  bring  to  a  conclusion  ; 
it  is  extended  in  its  acceptation  to  the  of- 
fice itself  or  the  thing  done.  The  office, 
therefore,  in  its  strict  sense  is  performed 
only  by  conscious  or  intelligent  agents, 
who  act  according  to  their  instructions ; 
the  function,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  op- 
eration either  of  unconscious  or  of  con- 
scions  agents  acting  according  to  a  given 
rule.  The  office  of  a  herald  is  to  proclaim 
public  events  or  to  communicate  circum- 
stances from  one  public  body  to  another : 
a  minister  performs  his  functionSy  or  the 
body  performs  its  functions. 

The  ministry  is  not  now  bound  to  any  one 
tribe,  now  none  is  excluded  from  th&t/unetion, 
•f  any  degree,  sUte,  or  calling.  WHrroi ft. 


The  word  <ffiee  is  sometimes  employed 
in  the  same  application  by  the  personifi- 
cation of  nature,  which  assigns  an  qffiet 
to  the  ear,  to  the  tongue,  to  the  eye,  and 
the  like.  In  this  case  the  word  office  is 
applied  to  what  is  occasional  or  partial ; 
function  to  that  which  is  habitual  and 
essential  When  the  frame  becomes 
overpowered  by  a  sudden  shock,  the 
tongue  will  frequently  refuse  to  perform 
its  office;  when  the  8Ln\mB.\  functions  are 
impeded  for  a  length  of  tmae,  the  vital 
power  ceases  to  exist. 

Nature  within  me  seems, 
In  all  her  funetUme,  weary  of  herself.    MaTOM. 

The  two  qffieee  of  memory  are  collection  and 
distribution.  Jomraoii. 

OFFSPRING,  PROGENY,  ISSUE. 

OFFSPRING  is  that  which  springs 
off  or  from;  PROGENY  that  which  is 
brought  forth  or  out  of;  ISSUE  that 
which  issues  or  proceeds  from ;  and  all 
in  relation  to  the  family  or  generation 
of  the  human  species.  Ojfipring  is  a 
familiar  term  applicable  to  one  or  many 
children;  progeny  is  employed  only  as 
a  collective  noun  for  a  number;  inue 
is  used  in  an  indefinite  manner  without 
particular  regard  to  number.  When  we 
speak  of  the  children  themselves  we  de- 
nominate them  the  ojfsprifig;  when  we 
speak  of  the  parents,  we  denominate  the 
children  their  progeny.  A  child  is  said 
to  be  the  only  offspring  of  his  parents,  or 
he  is  said  to  be  the  offspring  of  low  par- 
ents ;  a  man  is  said  to  have  a  numerous 
or  a  healthy  progeny,  or  to  leave  his  prog- 
eny in  circumstances  of  honor  and  pros- 
perity. The  issue  is  said  only  in  regard 
to  a  man  that  is  deceased :  he  dies  with 
male  or  female  isgf4e,  with  or  without  is- 
sue; his  property  descends  to  his  male 
i^sue  in  a  direct  line. 

The  same  cause  that  has  drawn  the  hatred  of 
God  and  man  upon  the  fitther  of  liars  may  Justly 
entail  it  upon  his  offspring  too.  Soirra. 

The  base,  degen'rate  iron  offspring  ends, 
A  golden  progeny  from  Heav*n  descends. 

Drtssh. 
Next  him  King  Leyr,  in  happy  place  long  reigned. 
But  had  no  <Mu<jnale  him  to  succeed.  Sraicnt. 

OFTEN,  FREQUENTLY. 

OFTEN,  or  its  contracted  form  o/l,  is 
in  all   probability  connected   with'  th« 
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Greek  wpy  agaiii,  and  signifies  properly 
repetition  of  action.  FREQUENTLY, 
from  frequent,  crowded  or  numerous,  re- 
spects a  plurality  or  number  of  objects. 

An  ignorant  man  often  uses  a  word 
without  knowing  what  it  means;  igno- 
rant people /rf^wwitfy  mistake  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  they  hear.  A  person 
goes  out  very  often  in  the  course  of  a 
week ;  he  has  fretptenily  six  or  seven 
persons  to  visit  him  in  the  course  of  that 
time.  By  doing  a  thing  often  it  becomes 
habitual :  we  frequently  meet  the  same 
persons  in  the  route  which  we  often  take. 

Often  from  the  careless  back 
and  flocks  a  thousand  tagging  bills 


r)f  herds 

Plack  hair  and  wooL 


Thomson. 


Wen  frequent  at  the  \isionary  hour, 

When  musing  midnight  reigns  or  silent  noon. 

Angelic  harps  are  in  fiill  concert  heard. 

Thomson. 

OLD,  ANCIENT,  ANTIQUE,  ANTIQUATED, 
OLD-FASHIONED,  OBSOLETE. 

OLD,  in  German  aU^  low  German  M^ 
etc.,  is  connected  with  the  Greek  ea;\oc, 
of  yesterday.  ANCIENT,  in  French  an- 
Hen,  and  ANTIQUE,  ANTIQUATED,  all 
come  from  the  Latin  antiquua,  and  arUea, 
before,  signifying  in  general  before  our 
time.  OLD-FASHIONED  signifies  after 
an  old  fashion.  OBSOLETE,  in  Latin  ob- 
9oletu9,  participle  of  obtoleo,  signifies  liter- 
ally out  of  use. 

Old  respects  what  has  long  existed  and 
still  exists ;  atieieni  what  existed  at  a  dis- 
tant period,  but  does  not  necessarily  ex- 
ist at  present ;  antique,  that  which  has 
been  long  ancient,  and  of  which  there  re- 
main but  faint  traces:  antiquated,  old- 
fashioned,  and  obeolde  that  which  has 
ceased  to  be  any  longer  used  or  esteem- 
ed. A  fashion  is  oS  when  it  has  been 
long  in  use ;  a  custom  is  ancient  when  its 
use  has  long  been  passed ;  a  bust  or  stat- 
ue is  antique  when  the  model  of  it  only 
remains;  a  person  is  antiquated  whose 
appearance  is  grown  out  of  date;  man- 
ners which  are  gone  quite  out  of  fasHiion 
are  oldfashioned ;  a  word  or  custom  is 
obsolete  which  is  grown  out  of  use. 

The  old  is  opposed  to  the  new ;  some 
things  are  the  worse  for  being  old,  other 
things  are  the  better.  Ancient  and  ari- 
tique  are  opposed  to  modern :  all  things 
are  valued  the  more  for  being  ancient  or 
2J 


antique;  hence  we  esteem  the  writlfeig* 
of  the  ancients  above  those  of  the  moMd- 
erns.  The  antiquated  is  opposed  to  the 
customary  and  established;  it  is  that 
which  we  cannot  like,  because  we  cannot 
esteem  it:  the  old-fashioned  is  opposed 
to  the  fashionable :  there  is  much  in  the 
(Ud-fashioned  to  like  and  esteem ;  there  is 
much  that  is  ridiculous  in  the  fashiona- 
ble: the  obsolete  is  opposed  to  the  cur- 
rent ;  the  obsolete  may  be  good ;  the  cur- 
rent may  be  vulgar  and  mean. 

The  Venetians  are  tenacious  of  old  laws  and 
customs  to  their  great  prejudice.  Addison. 

But  sev'n  wise  men  the  ancient  world  did  know. 
We  scarce  know  sev'n  who  think  themselves  not 
so.  Denham. 

Under  an  oak  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Under  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood, 
A  poor  sequester'd  stag, 
That  from  the  hunters'  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt. 
Did  come  to  languish.  Shakspeare. 

Tlie  swords  in  the  arsenal  of  Venice  are  old- 
fashioned  and  unwieldy.  Addison. 

Whoever  thinks  it  necessary  to  regulate  hla 
conversation  by  antiquated  rules,  will  be  rather 
despised  for  his  futility,  than  caressed  for  his  po* 
liteness.  Johnson. 

Obsolete  words  may  be  laudably  revised  when 
they  are  more  sounding  or  more  significant  than 
those  in  practice.  Detdbn. 

OMEN,  PROGNOSTIC,  PRESAGE. 

All  these  terms  express  some  token 
or  sign  of  what  is  to  come.  OMEN,  in 
Latin  omen,  probably  comes  from  the 
Greek  oioftai,  to  think,  because  it  is  what 
gives  rise  to  much  conjecture.  PROG- 
NOSTIC, in  Greek  wpoyvuMrrurov,  from 
irpoyivwfTKiaj  to  know  before,  signifies  the 
sign  by  which  one  judges  a  thing  before- 
hand, because  a  prognostic  is  rather  a  de- 
duction bv  the  use  of  the  understanding. 
PRESAGE,  V.  Augur. 

The  omen  and  prognostic  are  both 
drawn  from  external  objects;  the  pre- 
sage is  drawn  from  one's  own  feelings. 
The  omen  is  drawn  from  objects  that 
have  no  necessary  connection  with  the 
thing  they  are  made  to  represent;  it  is 
the  fruit  of  the  imagination,  and  rests  on 
superstition :  the  prognostic,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  a  sign  which  partakes  in  some 
degree  of  the  quality  of  the  thing  de- 
noted. Omens  were  drawn  by  the  hea- 
thens from  the  flight  of  birds,  or  the  en- 
trails of  beasts — ''''Aves  dant  omina  dira,^* 
TiBULLDs — and  often  from  different  incft 
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dents ;  thus  Ulysses,  when  landed  on  his 
native  island,  prayed  to  Jupiter  that  he 
would  give  him  a  double  sign,  by  which 
he  might  know  that  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  slay  the  suitors  of  his  wife; 
and  when  he  heard  the  thunder,  and  saw 
a  maiden  supplicating  the  gods  in  the 
temple,  he  took  these  for  omens  that  he 
should  immediately  proceed  to  put  in  ex- 
ecution his  design.  Progwoaties  are  dis- 
covered only  by  an  acquaintance  with  the 
objects  in  which  they  exist,  as  the  prog- 
nostic of  a  mortal  disease  are  known  to 
none  so  well  as  the  physician ;  the  prog- 
nostia  of  a  storm  or  tempest  are  best 
known  to  the  mariner. 
A  signal  OftMn  stopped  ttw  pasting  bost.  Fopx. 
Though  your  proffnoaHet  run  too  fiwt, 
They  most  be  verified  at  last  Swivr. 

In  an  extended  sense,  the  word  omen 
is  also  applied  to  objects  which  serve  as 
a  sign,  BO  as  to  enable  a  person  to  draw 
a  rational  inference,  which  brings  it  near- 
er in  sense  to  the  prognostie  and  prmage  ; 
but  the  omen  may  be  said  of  that  which 
is  eithei*  good  or  bad;  iheprognoiUe  and 
presage^  when  it  expresses  a  sentiment, 
mostly  of  that  which  is  unfavorable.  It 
is  an  omen  of  our  success,  if  we  find  those 
of  whom  we  have  to  ask  a  favor  in  a  good- 
humor  ;  the  spirit  of  discontent  which  per- 
vades the  countenances  and  discourse  of 
a  people  is  a  prognostic  of  some  pq[)ular 
commotion.  The  imagination  is  often 
filled  with  strange />reM^«. 

Hammond  would  steal  finom  his  fellows  Into 
places  of  privacy,  there  to  say  his  prayers; 
mnens  of  his  future  pacific  temper  and  eminent 
devotion.  Fill. 

Careful  observers 
By  sure  proffnosHcs  may  foretell  a  shower. 

Swift. 

I  know  but  one  way  of  fortifying  my  soul 
against  these  gloomy  presages^  that  b,  by  se- 
curing to  myself  the  protection  of  that  Being 
who  disposes  of  events.  Addisom. 

When  presage  is  taken  for  the  outward 
sign,  it  is  understood  favorably,  or  in  an 
indifferent  sense. 

Onr*s  joy  flU'd,  and  shout 
Presage  of  victory.  ICiltom. 

ONE,  SINGLR,  ONLY. 

Ukitt  is  the  common  idea  of  all  these 

terms ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  whole 

signification  of  ONE,  which  is  opposed  to 

none ;  SINGLE,  in  Latin  sir^mhtSj  each  or 


one  by  itself,  probably  ocmtractcd  from 
sine  angvlo^  without  an  angle,  becaosc 
what  is  entirely  by  itself  cannot  form  an 
angle,  signifies  that  one  which  is  abstract- 
ed from  others,  and  is  particularly  op- 
posed to  two,  or  a  double  which  may 
form  a  pair;  ONLY,  contracted  from 
ofu/y,  signifying  in  the  form  of  unity,  is 
employ^  for  that  of  which  there  is  no 
more.  A  {>er8on  has  one  child,  is  a  pos- 
itive expression  that  bespeaks  its  own 
meaning :  a  person  has  a  single  child  con- 
veys the  idea  that  there  ought  to  be  01 
might  be  more,  that  more  was  expected, 
or  that  once  there  were  more:  a  person 
has  an  only  child  implies  that  he  never 
had  more. 

For  shame,  Rntilians,  can  you  bear  the  sight, 
Of  one  exposed  for  all,  in  single  fight  ? 

Homely  but  wholesome  roots 
My  dally  food,  and  wiiter  iium  the  neareet  spring 
Hj  onljf  drink.  Fdjixb. 

ONWARD,  FORWARD,  PROOSUaiVB. 

ONWARD  is  taken  in  the  literal  sen.<e 
of  going  nearer  to  an  object:  FORWARD 
is  taken  in  the  sense  of  going  from  an  ob- 
ject, or  gomg  farther  in  the  line  before 
one:  PROGRESSIVE  has  the  sense  of 
going  gradually,  or  step  by  step,  before 
one.  A  person  goes  onward  who  does 
not  stand  still;  he  goes  fonoard  who 
does  not  recede;  he  goes  progressivelg 
who  goes  forteard  at  certain  intervals. 
Onward  is  taken  only  in  the  proper  ac- 
ceptation of  travelling ;  the  traveller  who 
has  lost  his  way  feels  it  necessary  to  go 
onward  with  the  hope  of  arriving  at  some 
point;  forward  is  employed  in  the  im- 
proper as  well  as  the  proper  application ; 
a  traveller  goes  forward  in  order  to  reach 
his  point  of  destination  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible ;  a  learner  uses  his  utmost  endeav- 
ors in  order  to  f^i  forward  in  his  learn- 
ing :  progressivdy  is  employed  only  in  the 
improper  application  to  what  requires 
time  and  labor  in  order  to  bring  it  to  a 
conclusion;  every  man  goes  ohprogres- 
sivdg  in  his  art,  until  he  arrives  at  tha 
point  of  perfection  attainable  by  him. 

Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow, 
Or  by  the  Uzy  Scheld,  or  wandering  Po, 
Or  onward  where  the  rude  Carinthian  boor, 
Against  the  houseless  stranger  shuts  the  door. 
Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see. 
My  heart  untravell'd  fondly  turns  to  thee. 

GoLDaima 
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Harbord,  ttw  chainnan,  was  much  blamed  for 
his  rashness ;  he  said  the  duty  of  the  chair  was 
always  to  set  things  forward.  Bubmxt. 

Reason  proffreaiive^  instinct  is  compltfta. 

Tocif«. 
OPAQUE,  DAiUL 

OPAQUE,  in  Latin  opactu^  oomes  from 

r,the  earth,  because  the  earth  is  the 
•kest  of  all  bodies ;  the  word  opaqus  is 
to  DARK  as  the  species  to  the  genus, 
for  it  expresses  that  species  of  daarJoMn 
which  is  inherent  in  solid  bodies,  in  dis- 
tinction from  those  which  emit  light  from 
themselves,  or  admit  of  light  into  them- 
selves ;  it  is  therefore  employed  scientif- 
ically for  the  more  vulgar  and  familiar 
term  dark.  On  this  ground  the  earth  is 
termed  an  opaqtie  body  in  distinction  from 
the  sun,  moon,  or  other  luminous  bodies : 
any  solid  substance,  as  a  tree  or  a  stone, 
is  an  opaque  body,  in  distinction  from 
glass,  which  is  a  clear  or  transparent 
body. 

But  all  sunshine,  as  when  his  beams  at  noon, 
Cnlwinaftft  from  th'  eqnator  as  they  now 
Shot  apward  still,  whence  no  way  round 
Shadow  from  body  opaque  can  fall.       Milton. 

OFENINO,  APERTURE,  CAVITY. 

OPENING  signifies  in  general  any 
place  left  open  without  defining  any  cir- 
cumstances; the  APERTURE  is  gener- 
ally a  specific  kind  of  opening  which  is 
considered  scientifically :  there  are  open^ 
ings  in  a  wood  when  the  trees  are  partly 
cut  away ;  opening  in  streets  by  the  re- 
moval of  houses ;  or  openinge  in  a  fence 
that  has  been  broken  down ;  but  anato- 
mists speak  of  aperturee  in  the  skull  or 
in  the  heart,  and  the  naturalist  describes 
the  aperturee  in  the  nests  of  bees,  ants, 
beavers,  and  the  like;  the  opening  or  ap- 
erture is  the  commencement  of  an  en- 
closure; the  CAVITY  is  the  whole  en- 
closure :  hence  they  are  frequently  as  a 
part  to  the  whole :  many  animals  make 
a  cavity  in  the  earth  for  their  nest  with 
only  a  small  aperture  for  their  egress  and 
ingress. 

The  scented  dew 
Betrays  her  early  labyrinth,  and  deep 
In  scattered  sullen  openings,  for  behind, 
With  every  breeze  she  hears  tlie  coming  storm. 
Thomson. 

In  less  than  a  minnte  he  had  thmst  his  little 
person  throngh  the  aperture^  and  again  and 
■gain  perches  upon  his  neighbor's  cage. 

COWPER. 

In  the  centre  of  every  floor,  from  top  to  bot- 


tom, is  the  chief  room,  of  no  great  extent,  rooaa 
which  there  are  narrow  cavities  or  recesses. 

Johnson. 

OPINIATED  OR  OPINIATIVE,  CONCEIT- 
ED, EGOISTICAL. 

A  FONDNESS  for  onc^B  opinion  bespeaks 
the  OPINIATED  man;  a  fond  conceit 
of  one's  self  bespeaks  the  CONCEITED 
man :  a  fond  attachment  to  himself  be- 
speaks the  EGOISTICAL  man :  a  liking 
for  one's  self  or  one's  own  is  evident 
ly  the  common  idea  that  runs  through 
these  terms ;  they  differ  in  the  mode  and 
in  the  object. 

An  opiniaied  man  is  not  only  fond  of 
his  own  opinion^  but  full  of  his  own 
opinion  ;  he  has  an  opinion  on  every- 
thing, which  is  the  best  possible  opinion, 
and  is  therefore  delivered  freely  to  every 
one,  that  they  may  profit  in  forming  their 
own  opinions.  A  conceited  man  has  a 
conceit  or  an  idle  fond  opinion  of  his  own 
talent ;  it  is  not  only  high  in  competition 
with  others,  but  it  is  so  high  as  to  be  set 
above  others.  The  conceited  man  does 
not  want  to  follow  the  ordinary  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge :  his  conceit  sug- 
gests to  him  that  his  talent  will  supply 
labor,  application,  reading,  and  study, 
and  every  other  contrivance  which  men 
have  commonly  employed  for  their  im- 
provement; he  sees  by  intuition  what 
another  learns  by  experience  and  obser- 
vation ;  he  knows  in  a  day  what  others 
want  years  to  acquire ;  he  learns  of  him- 
self what  others  are  contented  to  get 
by  means  of  instruction.  The  egoisttcal 
man  makes  himself  the  darling  theme  of 
his  own  contemplation ;  he  admires  and 
loves  himself  to  that  degree  that  he  can 
talk  and  think  of  nothing  else ;  his  chil- 
dren, his  house,  his  garden,  his  rooms, 
and  the  like,  are  the  incessant  theme  of 
his  conversation,  and  become  invaluable 
from  the  mere  circumstance  of  belonging 
to  him.  An  opiniaied  man  is  the  most 
unfit  for  conversation,  which  only  affords 
pleasure  by  an  alternate  and  equable 
communication  of  sentiment.  A  conceit' 
ed  man  is  the  most  unfit  for  co-operation, 
where  a  junction  of  talent  and  effort  is 
essential  to  bring  things  to  a  conclusion ; 
an  egoigtical  man  is  the  most  unfit  to  be 
a  companion  or  friend,  for  he  does  not 
know  how  to  value  or  like  anything  out 
of  himself. 
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Down  was  he  cast  from  all  bb  greatness,  as  it 
Is  pity  bat  all  such  politic  opiniatort  shonld. 

South. 

No  great  measure  at  a  very  difficult  crisis  can 
bo  pursued  which  is  not  attended  with  some  mis- 
chief:  none  but  conceited  pretenders  in  public 
business  hold  any  other  language.  Bcree. 

To  show  their  particular  aversion  to  speaking 
In  the  first  person,  the  gentlemen  of  Port  Royal 
branded  this  form  of  writing  with  the  name  of 
egotism.  Addison. 

i         OPINION,  8KNTI.MENT,  NOTION. 

OPINION,  in  Latin  opinio^  from  opinor^ 
and  the  Greek  tmvotw^  to  think  or  judge, 
is  the  work  of  the  head.  SENTIMENT, 
from  scrUio^  to  feel,  is  the  work  of  the 
heart.  NOTION,  in  Latin  notio,  from 
nonco,  to  know,  is  a  simple  operation  of 
the  thinking  faculty. 

We  form  opinion*^  we  have  HeTitirticfUa: 
wo  get  ftotiotuf.  Opinions  are  formed  on 
speculative  matters;  they  are  the  result 
of  reading,  experience,  and  reflection : 
sentitnents  are  entertained  on  matters  of 
practice;  they  are  the  consequence  of 
habits  and  circumstances:  notion*  are 
gathered  upon  sensible  objects,  and  arise 
out  of  the  casualties  of  hearing  and  see- 
ing. One  forms  opinions  on  religion,  as 
respects  its  doctrines ;  one  has  sentiments 
on  religion  as  respects  its  practice  and 
it^  precepts.  The  heathens  formed  ojnn- 
ions  respecting  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  but  they  amounted  to  nothing  more 
than  opinions.  Christians  entertain  sen- 
timents of  reverence  toward  God  as  their 
creator,  and  of  dependence  upon  him  as 
their  preserver. 

No,  cousin  (said  Henry  IV.  when  charged  by 
the  Duke  of  Bouillon  with  having  changed  his  re- 
ligion), 1  have  changed  no  religion,  but  an  opin- 
ion. Howell. 

There  are  never  great  numbers  in  any  nation 
who  can  raise  a  pleasing  dijwourse  from  their 
'jwn  stock  of  sentiments  and  images.    Johnson. 

Opinions  are  more  liable  to  error  than 
9entiinents.  The  opinion  often  springs 
from  the  imagination,  and  in  all  cases 
is  but  an  inference  or  deduction  which 
falls  shoit  of  certain  knowledge:  opin- 
ions, therefore,  as  individual  opinions^  are 
mostly  false ;  senlimetitSy  on  the  other 
hand,  depend  upon  the  moral  constitu- 
tion or  habits ;  they  may,  therefore,  be 
good  or  bad  according  to  the  character 
or  temper  of  the  person.  Motions  are 
still  more  liable  to  error  than  either; 


they  are  the  immatured  dedsions  of  th« 
uninformed  mind  on  the  appearances  of 
things.  The  difference  of  opimoti  among 
men,  on  the  most  important  questions  of 
human  life,  is  a  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  mind  of  man  is  very  easily  led  astray 
in  matters  of  opinion:  wbatever  differ- 
ence  of  opinioti  there  may  be  among 
Christians,  there  is  but  one  sentiment  of 
love  and  good-will  among  those  who  fol- 
low the  example  of  Clirist,  rather  than 
their  own  passions:  the  notions  of  a 
Deity  are  so  imperfect  among  savages  in 
general,  that  they  seem  to  amount  to  lit- 
tle more  than  an  indistinct  idea  of  soiue 
superior  invisible  agent. 

Time  wears  out  the  fictions  of  opinion^  and 
doth  by  degrees  discover  and  immaak  that  fallacy 
of  ungrounded  persuasions,  but  conflnns  the  dic- 
tates and  sentiments  of  nature.  Wukims. 

This  letter  comes  to  your  lordship,  accompa- 
nied with  a  small  writing,  entitled  a  notion  ;  for 
such  alone  can  that  piece  be  called  which  aspires 
no  higher  than  to  the  forming  a  project. 

Shaftbbbust. 

TO    OPPOSE,  RESIST,  WITHSTAND, 
THWART. 

The  action  of  setting  one  thuig  up 
against  another  is  obviously  expressed 
by  all  these  terms,  but  they  differ  in  the 
manner  and  the  circumstances.  To  OP- 
POSE (v.  To  contradict)  is  the  roost  gen 
eral  and  unqualified  term ;  it  simply  de 
notes  the  relative  position  of  two  objects, 
and  when  applied  to  persons  it  does  not 
necessarily  imply  any  personal  character- 
istic: we  may  oppose  reason  or  foroe  to 
force ;  or  things  may  be  opposed  to  each 
other  which  are  in  an  opposite  direction, 
as  a  house  to  a  church.  RESIST,  signi- 
fying literally  to  stand  back,  away  from, 
or  against,  is  always  an  act  of  more  or 
less  force  when  applied  to  persons ;  it  is 
mostly  a  culpable  action,  as  when  men 
resist  lawful  authority ;  resistance  is,  in 
fact,  always  bad,  unless  in  case  of  actual 
self-defence.  Opposition  may  be  made 
in  any  form,  as  when  we  oppose  a  per- 
son^s  admittance  into  a  house  by  our  per- 
sonal efforts:  or  oj^pose  his  admission 
into  a  society  by  a  declaration  of  our 
opinions.  Resistance  is  always  a  direct 
action,  as  when  we  resist  an  invading 
army  by  the  sword,  or  resist  the  evidence 
of  our  senses  by  denying  our  assent ;  or, 
in  relation  to  things,  when  wood  or  ai^ 
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bard  substance  reauia  the  yiolent  efforts 
of  steel  or  iron  to  make  an  impression. 

So  hot  th'  assault,  ao  high  the  toinalt  rose. 
While  oars  defend, and  while  the  Greeks  appoMs. 

Drtdbn. 
To  do  all  our  sole  deliffht, 
As  beini;  the  contrary  to  his  high  will 
Whom  we  reHat.  Milton. 

Wiih  in  WITHSTAND  has  the  force 
of  re  in  rcwrf,  and  THWART,  from  the 
German  quer^  cross,  signifying  to  come 
across,  are  modes  of  rmstance  applicable 
only  to  conscious  agents.  To  wJ?uttatid 
is  negative ;  it  implies  not  to  j^ieid  to  any 
foreign  agency :  thus,  a  person  vyit}uiiand» 
the  entreaties  of  another  to  comply  with 
a  request  To  thoart  is  positive;  it  is 
actively  to  cross  the  will  of  another: 
thus  humorsome  people  are  perpetually 
thwarting  the  wishes  of  those  with  whom 
they  are  in  connection.  It  is  a  happy 
thing  when  a  young  man  can  wiOudand 
the  allurements  of  pleasure.  It  is  a  part 
of -a  Christian's  duty  to  bear  with  pa- 
tience the  untoward  events  of  life  that 
thwart  his  purposes.  ■ 

Particuhur  instances  of  second-sight  have  been 
given  with  such  evidence,  as  neither  Bacon  nor 
Boyle  have  been  able  to  re»iat.  Johnson. 

For  twice  five  days  the  good  old  seer  wUhMood 
Th'  intended  treason,  and  was  dumb  to  blood. 

Drtden. 
The  understanding  and  will  never  disagreed 
(before  the  tell) ;  for  the  proposals  of  the  one 
never  Uncarted  the  inclinations  of  tlie  other. 

South. 

OPTION,  CHOICE. 

OPTION  is  immediately  of  Latin  deri- 
vation, and  is  consequently  a  Xjujrm  of  less 
frequent  use  than  the  word  CHOICE, 
which  has  been  shown  (v.  To  choose)  to 
be  of  Celtic  origin.  The  former  term, 
from  the  Greek  oirroiuu,  to  see  or  con- 
sider, implies  an  uncontrolled  act  of  the 
mind ;  the  latter  a  simple  leaning  of  the 
will.  We  speak  of  option  only  as  re- 
^rds  one's  freedom  from  external  con- 
itraint  in  the  act  of  choosing :  one  speaks 
of  choice  only  as  the  simple  act  itself. 
The  option  or  the  power  of  choosing  is 
given ;  the  choice  itself  is  made :  hence 
we  say  a  thing  is  at  a  person's  option^  or 
it  is  his  own  option^  or  the  option  is  left 
to  him,  in  order  to  designate  his  freedom 
of  choice  more  strongly  than  is  expressed 
by  the  word  choice  itself. 


WlUle  they  talk,  we  must  make  our  choiee. 
they  or  the  Jacobins.    We  hare  no  other  <H>tion, 

Boitis. 

ORDER,  METHOD,  RULE. 

ORDER  (v.  To  dispose)  is  applied  in 
general  to  everything  that  is  disposed; 
METHOD,  in  French  rnethode,  Latin 
niethodus^  Greek  fi^odog^  from  tura  and 
ocoi:^  signifying  the  ready  or  right  way  to 
do  a  thing;  and  RULE,  from  the  Latin 
regiila^  a  rule,  and  rego^  to  govern,  direct, 
or  make  straight,  the  former  expressing 
the  act  of  making  a  thing  straight  or 
that  by  which  it  is  made  so,  the  latter 
the  abstract  quality  of  being  so  made, 
are  applied  only  to  that  which  is  done ; 
the  order  lies  in  consulting  the  time,  the 
place,  and  the  object,  so  as  to  make 
them  accord ;  the  meUtod  consisf.s  in  the 
right  choice  of  means  to  an  end;  the 
nde  consists  in  that  which  will  keep  us 
in  the  right  way.  Where  there  is  a  num- 
ber of  objects  there  must  be  order  in  the 
disposition  of  them ;  where  there  is  work 
to  carry  on,  or  any  object  to  obtain,  or 
any  art  to  follow,  there  must  be  mdhod 
in  the  pursuit ;  a  tradesman  or  merchant 
must  have  method  in  keeping  his  ac- 
counts; a  teacher  must  have  a  metltod 
for  the  communication  of  instruction : 
the  nUe  is  the  part  of  the  metftod;  it  is 
that  on  which  the  method  rests;  there 
cannot  be  method  without  r»i/«,  but  there 
may  be  rule  without  method  ;  the  method 
varies  with  the  thing  that  is  to  be  done ; 
the  rtde  is  that  which  is  permanent,  and 
serves  as  a  guide  under  all  circumstances. 
We  adopt  the  method  and  follow  the  nde. 
A  painter  adopts  a  certain  method  of  pre- 
paring his  colors  according  to  the  ndes 
laid  down  by  his  art. 

He  was  a  mighty  lover  of  regularity  and  or- 
der,  and  managed  h\n  affairs  with  the  utmost  ex- 
actness. Burnet. 

It  will  be  in  vain  to  talk  to  you  concerning  tho 
met/u>d  I  think  best  to  be  observed  in  schools. 

Locke. 

A  rule  that  relates  even  to  the  smallest  part 
of  our  life,  is  of  great  benefit  to  us,  merely  as  it 
is  a  rule.  Law. 

Order  is  said  of  every  complicated  ma- 
chine, either  of  a  physical  or  a  moral 
kind :  the  order  of  the  universe,  by  which 
every  part  is  made  to  harmonize  to  the 
other  part,  and  all  individually  to  the 
whole  collectively,  is  that  which  const! 
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tutes  its  principal  beauty:  as  rational 
beings,  we  aim  at  introducing  the  same 
order  into  the  moral  scheme  of  society : 
anier  is,  therefore,  that  which  is  founded 
upon  the  nature  of  things,  and  seems  in 
its  extensive  sense  to  comprehend  all  the 
rest  Method  is  the  work  of  the  under- 
standing, mostly  as  it  is  employed  in  the 
mechanical  process,  sometimes,  how- 
ever, as  respects  intellectual  objects. 
BhU  is  said  either  as  it  respects  mechan- 
ical and  physical  actions  or  moral  con- 
duct The  term  rule  is,  however,  as  be- 
fore observed,  employed  distinctly  from 
either  order  or  method^  for  it  applies  to 
the  moral  conduct  of  the  individual. 
The  Christian  religion  contains  rulet  for 
the  guidance  of  our  conduct  in  all  the 
relations  of  human  society. 

The  order  and  tntthod  of  nature  is  generally 
▼ery  different  fhnn  our  measures  and  propor- 
tions. BuaKx. 
Their  story  I  revolT'd ;  and  reverent  own*d 
Their  polish'd  arts  of  mle,  their  honum  virtnes. 


As  epithets,  crderfy^  mdhodiotd^  and 
rtffidar^  are  applied  to  persons  and  even 
to  things  according  to  tiie  above  disUnc- 
tion  of  the  nouns :  an  orderly  man,  or  an 
orderly  society,  is  one  that  adheres  to  the 
established  order  of  things;  the  former 
in  his  domestic  habits,  the  latter  in  their 
public  capacity,  their  social  meetings, 
and  their  social  measures.  A  methodtcal 
man  is  one  who  adopts  method  in  all  he 
sets  about;  such  a  one  may  sometimes 
run  into  the  extreme  of  formality,  by  be- 
ing precise  where  precision  is  not  neces- 
sary: we  cannot  speak  of  a  methodieal 
society,  for  method  is  altogether  a  per- 
sonal quality.  A  man  is  regular^  uaas- 
much  as  he  follows  a  certain  rule  in  his 
moral  actions,  and  thereby  preserves  a 
uniformity  of  conduct :  a  regular  society 
is  one  founded  by  a  certain  prescribed 
rule.  So  we  say,  an  orderly  proceeding, 
or  an  orderly  course,  for  what  is  done  in 
due  order :  a  regidar  proceeding,  or  a 
regular  course,  which  goes  on  according 
10  a  prescribed  mle  ;  a  methodical  gram- 
mar, a  methodical  delineation,  and  the 
like,  for  what  is  done  according  to  a 
given  method. 

Then  to  their  dams 
Lets  in  their  yonng.and  wondrous  orderly 
With  manly  haste.  desDatch*d  his  housewifery. 
Cbatmam. 


To  begin  metKodicaUy,  I  should  eqjoin  yo« 
tnvel,  for  aheenoe  doth  remove  the  cause,  remove 
ing  the  object.  Sccsuiio. 

Upon  her  nearer  approach  to  Hercules,  she 
stepped  before  the  other  lady,  who  came  forward 
with  a  regular  composed  carriage.        TAnaa. 

ORIFICE,  PERFORATION. 

ORIFICE,  in  Latin  ortficivm  or  orifau 
cium,  from  os  and  faOwn^  signifies  a 
made  mouth,  that  is,  an  opening  made,  as 
it  were.  PERFORATION,  in  Latin  per. 
foratiOy  from  perforOy  signifies  a  piercing 
through. 

These  terms  are  both  scientifically  em* 
ployed  to  designate  certain  cavities  in 
the  human  body;  but  the  former  re. 
spects  that  which  is  natural,  the  latter 
that  which  is  artificial:  all  ^e  vessels 
of  the  human  body  have  their  orifieea, 
which  are  so  constructed  as  to  open  or 
dose  of  themselves.  Surgeons  are  fre« 
quently  obliged  to  msikeper/orationa  into 
the  bones :  sometimes  perforation  may 
describe  what  comes  from  a  natural  proc- 
ess, but  it  denotes  a  cavity  made  through 
a  solid  substance ;  but  the  orifice  is  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  such  openmgs  as 
most  resemble  the  mouth  in  form  and 
use.  In  this  manner  the  words  may  be 
extended  in  their  application  to  other 
bodies  besides  animaJ  substances,  and  in 
other  sciences  besides  anatomy:  hence 
we  speak  of  the  orifice  of  a  tube;  the 
orifice  of  any  flower,  and  the  like ;  or  the 
per/oration  of  a  tree,  by  means  of  a  can- 
non-ball or  an  iron  instrument 

Etna  was  bored  through  the  top  with  a  mon- 
strous ori/lee.  Addison. 

Herein  may  be  perceived  slender  perforeh 
Hone^  at  which  may  be  expressed  a  black  fecu- 
lent  matter.  Sia  Thokas  Baown. 

OHQIN,  ORIGINAL,  BBGINNINO,  RI8B, 
SOURCE. 

Thk  origin  and  ORIGINAL  both 
come  from  the  Latin  orior^  to  rise ;  the 
former  designating  the  abstract  property 
of  rieing,  the  latter  the  thing  that  is  rieen  ; 
the  first  of  its  kind  from  which  others 
rise.  Origin  refers  us  to  the  cause  as 
well  as  the  period  of  beginning ;  original 
is  said  of  those  things  whidi  give  an 
origin  to  another:  the  origin  serves  to 
date  the  existence  of  a  thing ;  the  term 
original  serves  to  show  the  author  of  a 
thing,  and  is  opposed  to  the  copy.     The 
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origin  of  the  world  is  described  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Oenesis ;  Adam  was  the 
original  from  whom  all  the  human  race 
has  sprung. 

Christianity  explains  the  origin  of  all  the  dis- 
orders which  at  present  take  place  on  earth. 

BLAta. 
And  had  his  better  half,  his  bride, 
Carr'd  from  th*  oriffiruU^  his  side.         Bimxa. 

\  Origin  has  respect  to  the  cause,  BE- 
GINNING simply  to  the  period,  of  exist- 
ence: everything  owes  its  existence  to 
the  ori^;  it  dates  its  existence  from 
the  beginning  ;  there  cannot  be  an  origin 
without  a  beginning ;  but  there  may  be 
a  begirming  where  we  do  not  speak  of 
an  origin.  We  look  to  the  origin  of  a 
thing  in  order  to  learn  its  nature:  we 
look  to  the  beginning  in  order  to  learn 
its  duration.  When  we  have  discover- 
ed the  origin  of  a  quarrel,  we  are  in  a 
fair  way  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  aggressors;  when  we  trace  a  quar- 
rel to  the  beginnifig^  we  may  easily  as- 
certain how  long  it  has  lasted. 

The  origin  of  forms,  Pyroptlos,  as  it  Is  thought 
the  noblest,  so  if  I  mistake  not,  it  hath  been  found 
one  of  the  most  perplexing  inquiries  that  belong 
to  natural  philosophy.  Botls. 

But  wit  and  weaTlng  had  the  same  bsffinning^ 
Pallas  first  taught  in  poetry  and  sphming. 

Swift. 

Origin  and  RISE  are  both  employed 
for  the  primary  state  of  existence ;  but 
the  latter  is  a  much  more  familiar  term 
than  the  former :  we  speak  of  the  origin 
of  an  empire,  the  origin  of  a  family,  the 
origin  of  a  dispute,  and  the  like ;  but  we 
say  that  a  river  takes  its  ri$e  from  a  cer- 
tain mountain,  that  certain  disorders  take 
their  ri»e  from  particular  circumstances 
which  happen  in  early  life :  it  is,  more- 
over, observable  that  the  term  origin  is 
confined  solely  to  the  first  commence- 
ment of  a  thing^s  existence;  but  rite 
comprehends  its  gradual  progress  in  the 
first  stages  of  its  existence ;  the  origin 
of  the  noblest  families  is  in  the  first  in- 
stance sometimes  ignoble;  the  largest 
rivers  take  their  riae  in  small  streams. 
We  look  to  the  origin  as  to  the  cause  of 
existence :  we  look  to  the  riae  as  to  the 
situation  in  which  the  thing  commences 
to  exist,  or  the  process  by  which  it  grows 
up  into  existence. 

If  tfll  the  parts  which  were  e^tr  qaestioned 


In  our  gospels  were  given  np,  it  woold  not  alllBd 
the  origin  of  the  religion  in  the  smallest  degree. 

Palet. 
The  friendship  which  is  to  be  practised  or  ex- 
pected by  common  mortals  must  take  its  riM 
from  mutoal  pleasure.  Jobmsoh. 

The  origin  and  riae  are  said  of  only 
one  object ;  the  SOURCE  is  said  of  thai 
which  produces  a  succession  of  objects : 
the  origin  of  evil  in  general  has  given  rite 
to  much  idle  speculation;  the  love  of 
pleasure  is  the  Kuree  of  incalculable  mis- 
chiefs to  individuals,  as  well  as  to  society 
at  large :  the  origin  exists  but  once ;  the 
aouroe  is  lasting:  the  origin  of  every 
family  is  to  be  traced  to  our  first  parent, 
Adam ;  we  have  a  never-failing  aouree  of 
consolation  in  roligion. 

Nature  which  contemns  its  origin 
Cannot  be  bordered  certain  within  itself. 

SHAKsriAai. 
One  eowrce  of  the  sublime  Is  inilnity.  Buaax. 

TO  OUTLIVE,  8URVIVB. 
To  OUTLIVE  is  literally  to  live  out 
the  life  of  another,  to  live  longer :  to 
SURVIVE,  in  French  turvivre,  is  to  five 
beyond  any  given  period ;  the  former  is 
employed  to  express  the  comparison  be- 
tween two  lives ;  the  latter  to  denote  a 
protracted  existence  beyond  any  given 
term :  one  person  is  said  properiy  to  out- 
live another  who  enjoys  a  longer  life ;  but 
we  speak  of  aurviving  persons  or  things, 
in  an  indefinite  or  unqualified  manner: 
it  is  not  a  peculiar  blessing  to  ouUaive  all 
our  nearest  relatives  and  fnends ;  no  man 
can  be  happy  in  surviving  his  honor. 

A  man  never  ouUi^ea  his  eonsdenee.aad  that 
for  this  cause  only  he  cannot  outlive  himself. 

South. 
Those  that  aiurvive  let  Rome  reward  with  loTe. 
Shakstbabb. 

OUTWABD,  EXTERNAL,  EXTERIOR. 

OUTWARD,  or  inclined  to  the  out,  af- 
ter the  manner  of  the  out,  indefinitely  de- 
scribes the  situation ;  EXTERNAL,  from 
the  Latin  extemua  and  extra,  is  more  defi' 
nite  in  its  sense,  since  it  is  employed  only 
in  regard  to  such  objects  as  are  conceived 
to  be  independent  of  man  as  a  thinking 
being :  hence,  we  may  speak  of  the  otU- 
KKznTpart  of  a  building,  of  a  board,  of  a 
table,  a  box,  and  the  like ;  but  of  external 
objects  acting  on  the  mind,  or  of  an  ex- 
ternal agency.*   EXTERIOR  is  still  more 
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definite  than  either,  a^s  it  expresses  a  high- 
er degi"ee  of  the  outward  or  external ;  the 
former  being  in  the  comparative,  and  the 
latter  two  in  the  positive  degree:  when 
we  speak  of  anything  which  has  two 
coats,  it  is  usual  to  designate  the  outer- 
most by  the  name  of  the  exterior ;  when 
we  speak  simply  of  the  surface,  without 
reference  to  anything  behind,  it  is  de- 
nominated external:  as  the  exterior  coat 
of  a  walnut,  or  the  external  surface  of 
things.  In  the  moral  application,  the 
external  or  cvtward  is  that  which  comes 
simply  to  the  view;  but  the  exterior  is 
that  which  is  prominent,  and  which  con- 
sequently may  conceal  something :  a  man 
may  sometimes  neglect  the  mUside^  who 
is  altogether  mindful  of  the  in:  a  man 
with  a  pleasing  exterior  will  sometimes 
gain  more  friends  than  he  who  has  more 
solid  merit. 

And  though  my  outward  )«Ute  misfortune  hAth 
Depreas'd  thus  low,  it  canaot  reach  my  faith. 

Dbmhax. 

The  controversy  about  the  reality  of  eaetemal 

srils  is  now  at  an  end.  Johnson. 

But  when  a  monarch  sins,  U  should  be  secret. 
To  keep  eaoterior  show  of  sanctity, 
Muntain  respect,  and  cover  bad  example. 

Dryden. 

TO  OVERBALANCE,  OUTWEIGH,  PRE- 
PONDERATE. 

To  OVERBALANCE  is  to  throw  the 
balance  over  on  one  side.  To  OUT- 
WEIGH is  to  exceed  in  weight.  To 
PREPONDERATE,  from  pr<e,  before, 
and  pondiis^  a  weight,  signifies  also  to 
exceed  in  weight.  Although  these  terms 
approach  so  near  to  each  other  in  their 
original  meaning,  yet  they  have  now  a  dif- 
ferent application :  in  the  proper  sense,  a 
person  overbaUuweH  himself  who  loses  his 
balance  and  goes  on  one  side;  a  heavy 
body  outiceiffh  one  that  is  light,  when 
they  are  put  into  the  same  pair  of  .scales. 
Oi'erbalafice  and  outweigh  are  likewise  used 
in  the  improper  application ;  preponderate 
is  never  used  otherwise :  things  are  said 
to  overbalance  which  are  supposed  to  turn 
the  scale  to  one  side  or  the  other;  they 
are  said  to  outweigh  when  they  are  to  be 
weighed  against  each  other;  they  are  said 
to  preponderate  when  one  weighs  every- 
thing else  down :  the  evils  which  ari.««e 
from  innovations  in  society  commonly  ' 
overbalanee  the  good ;  the  will  of  a  par-  | 


ent  should  outweigh  every  perbonal  con- 
sideration in  the  mind;  which  will  al- 
ways  be  the  case  where  the  power  of  re> 
ligion  preponderates. 

Whatever  any  man  may  hare  written  or  done 
his  precepts  or  his  valor  will  scarcely  overlxtt- 
ancs  the  unimportant  uniformity  which  mna 
through  hia  time.  Johmsok. 

If  endless  aoes  can  outweigk  an  hour, 
Let  not  the  laurel  but  tlie  palm  inspire.  Young. 

Looks  which  do  not  correspond  with  the  heart 
cannot  be  assumed  without  labor,  nor  continued 
without  pain;  the  motive  to  relinquish  them 
must,  therefore,  soon  preponderate. 

Haweeswoktb. 

TO  OVERBEAR,  BEAR  DOWN,  OVER- 
POWER,  OVERWHELM,  SUBDUE. 

To  OVERBEAR  is  to  bear  oneV  self 
over  another,  that  is,  to  make  another 
bear  one's  weight ;  to  BEAR  DOWN  is 
literally  to  bring  down  by  bearing  upon ; 
to  OVERPOWER  is  to  get  the  Doaofr  over 
an  object ;  to  OVERWHELM,  from  whdm 
or  wheely  signifies  to  turn  quite  round  as 
well  as  over ;  to  SUBDUE  {v.  To  conquer) 
is  literally  to  bring  or  put  underneath.  A 
man  overbears  by  carrying  himself  higher 
than  others,  and  putting  to  silence  those 
who  might  claim  an  equality  with  him ; 
an  overbearing  demeanor  is  most  conspic- 
uous in  narrow  circles,  where  an  individ- 
ual, from  certain  casual  advantages,  af- 
fects a  superiority  over  the  members  of 
the  same  community.  To  bear  down  is 
an  act  of  greater  violence :  one  bears  down 
opposition;  it  is  properly  the  opposing 
force  to  force  until  one  side  yields,  as  when 
one  party  bears  another  down.  Over^ 
power ^  as  the  term  implies,  belongs  to  the 
exercise  of  power  which  may  be  either 
physical  or  moral :  one  may  be  overpow- 
ered by  another,  who  in  a  struggle  gets 
one  into  his  power ;  or  one  may  be  over- 
powered in  an  argument,  when  the  argu* 
ment  of  one's  antagonist  is  such  as  to 
bring  one  to  silence.  One  is  overborne  or 
borne  down  by  the  exertion  of  individuals ; 
overpowered  by  the  active  efforts  of  indt 
viduals,  or  by  the  force  of  circumstances « 
overwhelmed  by  circumstances  or  things 
only :  overborne  by  another  of  superior 
influence ;  borne  down  by  the  force  of  his 
attack ;  overpowered  by  numbers,  by  en- 
treaties, by  looks,  and  the  like ;  and  ooer- 
whelmed  by  the  torrent  of  words,  or  tha 
impetuosity  of  the  attack. 
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Crowding  on  the  last  the  first  impel 

Till  overborne  with  weight  the  Cyprians  fell. 

Drtdek. 

The  residae  were  so  disordered  as  they  could 
not  conyeniently  flglit  or  fly,  and  not  only  Jostled 
and  bore  dowf^  one  anotlier,  bat  in  their  con* 
fused  tumbling  back,  brake  a  part  of  the  avant- 
guard.  Hatward. 

After  the  death  of  Crassus,  Pompey  found  him- 
a^If  outwitted  by  Cosar ;  he  broke  with  him,  over- 
powered him  in  the  senate,  and  caused  many 
unjust  decrees  to  pass  against  him.       Drtdem. 

What  age  is  this  where  honest  men 

Placed  at  the  helm, 
A  sea  of  some  foul  mouth  or  pen 

Sha,\\  over-ithelmf  B.Jonson. 

Overpower  and  overwhdm  denote  a  par- 
tial superiority ;  mbdue  denotes  that  which 
is  permanent  and  positire :  we  may  over- 
power or  overwhdm  for  a  time,  or  to  a 
certain  degree ;  but  to  eubdue  is  to  get  an 
entire  and  lasting  superiority.  Overpower 
and  overwhelm  are  said  of  what  passes 
between  persons  nearly  on  a  level ;  but 
nibdue  \s  said  of  those  who  are,  or  maj 
be,  reduced  to  a  low  stato  of  inferiority : 
individuals  or  armies  are  overpowered  or 
overwhelmed;  individuals  or  nations  are 
gtibdued. 

Nothing  could  have  eiibdued  nature 

To  such  a  lowness,  but  his  unkind  daughter. 

.Shakspearb. 

In  the  moral  or  extended  application, 
overhear  and  bear  dow7i  both  imply  force 
or  violence,  but  the  latter  even  more  than 
the  former:  one  passion  may  be  said  to 
overbear  another,  or  to  overhear  reason. 
Whatever  hear^  down  carries  all  before 
it. 

The  duty  of  fiear,  like  that  of  other  passions,  is 
not  to  overhear  reason,  but  to  assist  it. 

JOBMSON. 

Contention,  like  a  horse 
Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  loose 
And  hean  down  all  befiDre  him.     Shakspearx. 

To  overpower^  overwhelmj  and  subdue^ 
are  likewise  applied  to  the  moral  feelings, 
as  well  as  to  the  external  relations  of 
things ;  but  the  former  two  are  the  effects 
of  external  circumstances ;  the  latter  fol- 
lows from  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning 
powers :  the  tender  feelings  are  overpow- 
ered; the  mind  is  overwhJmed  with  pain- 
ful feelings ;  the  unruly  passions  are  msb- 
dued  by  the  force  of  religious  contempla- 
tion :  a  person  may  be  so  overpowered  on 
teeing  a  dying  friend,  as  to  be  unable  to 


speak ;  a  person  may  be  so  overwhdmed 
with  grief,  upon  the  death  of  a  near  and 
dear  relative,  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  to 
his  ordinary  avocations ;  the  passion  of 
anger  has  been  so  completely  eubdued  by 
the  influence  of  religion  on  the  heart,  that 
instances  have  been  known  of  the  most 
irascible  tempers  being  converted  into  the 
most  mild  and  forbearing. 

All  colors  that  are  more  luminous  (than  green) 
overpower  and  dissipate  the  animal  spirits  which 
are  employed  in  sight.  Addison. 

Such  implements  of  mischief  as  shall  dash 
To  pieces,  and  overwhelm  whatever  stands 
Adverse.  Miltom. 

For  what  avails 
Valor  or  strength,  though  matchless,  quell'd  with 

pain, 
^yhich  all  aubdues.  Milton. 

TO  OVERFLOW,  INUNDATE,  DELUGE. 

What  OVERFLOWS  simply Jhw*  over,- 
what  DOJNDATES  (from  in  and  undo,  a 
wave^ /ouw  into;  what  DELUGES  (from 
diluo)  washes  away. 

The  term  overjlow  bespeaks  abundance ; 
whatever  exceeds  the  measure  of  contents 
must  ,^010  oveTy  because  it  is  more  than 
can  be  held:  to  inundate  bespeaks  not 
only  abundance,  but  vehemence ;  when  it 
inundates  itJUnos  in  faster  than  is  desired, 
it  fills  to  an  mconvenient  height :  to  del- 
uge  bespeaks  impetuosity;  a  dduge  irre- 
sistibly carries  away  all  before  it.  This 
explanation  of  these  terms  in  their  prop- 
er sense  will  illustrate  their  improper  ap- 
plication: the  heart  is  said  to  overflow 
with  joy,  with  grief,  with  bitterness,  and 
the  like,  in  order  to  denote  the  super- 
abundance of  the  thing;  a  country  is  said 
to  be  inundated  by  swarms  of  inhabitants, 
when  speaking  of  numbers  who  intrude 
themselves  to  the  annoyance  of  the  na- 
tives ;  the  town  is  said  to  be  deluged  with 
publications  of  different  kinds,  when  they 
appear  in  such  profusion  and  in  such  quick 
succession  as  to  supersede  others  of  more 
value. 

I  am  too  fuU  of  you  not  to  over:/low  upon  those 
I  converse  with.  ^  Popb. 

There  was  such  an  inundation  of  speakers, 
young  speakers  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  tliat 
neither  my  Lord  Germaine  nor  myself  could  find 
room  for  a  single  word.  GiaaoN. 

TO  all  those  who  did  not  wish  to  deluqe  their 
country  in  blood,  the  accepting  of  King  WiUiam 
was  an  act  of  necessity.  Bnau. 
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TD  OTBRRDLB,  smCRSEDE. 

To  OVERRULE  ib  litermlly  to  get  the 
•apCTiority  of  rale ;  and  to  SUPERSEDE 
is  to  get  the  apper  or  superior  semt ;  but 
the  former  is  employed  only  as  the  set  of 
persons ;  the  Utter  is  applied  to  things 
as  the  agents :  a  man  may  be  cvemUed  in 
Lis  domeatic  goyernment,  or  he  may  be 
overruled  in  a  public  assembly,  or  he  may 
be  owrryied  in  the  cabinet;  large  works 
in  general  eupenede  the  necessity  of  small- 
er ones,  by  containing  that  which  is  su- 
perior both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

When  tKDCf  begini  to  be  overruled  \>j  reason, 
and  corrected  by  experience,  tbe  most  artfbl  tale 
raises  bnt  little  cortositjr.  JoamoH. 

Ctaristoval  recelred  a  commission  empoweriiv 
him  to  ettper$ede  Cortes.  RonBaison. 

OVKBSPBSADy  OVBRRUN,  BAVAGE. 

To  OVERSPREAD  signifies  simply  to 
cover  the  whole  surface  of  a  body ;  but 
to  OVERRUN  is  a  mode  of  spreading, 
namely,  by  running;  things  in  general, 
therefore,  are  said  to  ovenpread  which  ad- 
mit of  extension ;  nothing  can  be  said  to 
overrun  but  what  literally  or  figuratively 
runs :  the  face  is  overhead  with  spots ; 
the  ground  is  overrun  with  weeds.  To 
overrun  and  to  RAVAOE  are  both  em- 
ployed to  imply  the  active  and  extended 
destruction  of  an  enemy ;  but  the  former 
expresses  more  than  the  latter :  a  small 
body  may  ravage  in  particular  parts ;  but 
imryense  numbers  are  said  to  overrun,  as 
they  run  into  every  part ;  the  Barbarians 
overran  all  Europe,  and  settled  in  differ- 
ent countries ;  detachments  are  sent  out 
to  ravage  the  country  or  neighborhood. 

The  storm  of  hail  and  fire,  with  the  darkness 
that  averepread  the  land  ft>r  three  dajrs.are  de- 
scribed with  great  strength.  Addison. 

Most  despotic  govemments  are  natorally  over- 
run with  ignorance  and  barbarity.       ADDiaoir. 

While  Herod  was  absent,  the  thleres  of  Tracho- 
nites  ravaged  with  their  depredations  all  the 
parts  of  Jndea  and  Coslo-Syila  that  lay  within 
their  reach.  FmmsAux. 

TO  OVERTURN,  OVERTHROW,  8UH- 
VERT,  INVERT,  REVERSE. 

To  OVERTURN  is  simply  to  turn  over, 
which  may  be  more  or  less  gradual ;  but 
to  OVERTHROW  is  to  throw  over,  which 
will  be  more  or  less  violent  To  overturn 
Is  to  turn  a  thing  either  with  its  side  or 


its  bottom  upward ;  but  to  SUBVERT  ia 
to  turn  that  under  which  should  be  up- 
ward: to  REVERSE  is  to  tuni  that  be- 
fore which  should  be  behind ;  and  to  IN- 
VERT is  to  plaoe  that  on  its  bead  whioh 
should  rest  on  its  feet  These  tems  dif- 
fer accordingly  in  their  application  and 
drcumstanees :  things  are  overturned  by 
contrivance  and  gradual  means ;  infidels 
attempt  to  overturn  Christianity  by  the 
arts  of  ridicule  and  falsehood:  govern- 
ments are  overthrown  by  violence.  To 
overturn  is  said  of  small  matters ;  to  tub- 
vert  only  of  national  or  large  concerns : 
domestic  economy  may  be  ova  turned; 
religious  or  political  establishments  may 
be  eubveried:  that  may  be  overturned 
which  is  simply  set  up ;  that  is  subverted 
which  has  been  established :  an  assertioQ 
may  be  overturned;  the  best  sanctioDed 
principles  may  by  artifice  be  eubveried. 

To  overturn^  overthrow^  and  eubvert  gen- 
erally involve  the  destruction  of  the  tlung 
so  overturned,  overthrown^  or  eubverled,  or 
at  least  renders  it  for  the  time  usdees, 
and  are,  therefore,  mostly  unallowed  acts ; 
but  reverve  and  mvert,  which  have  a  more 
particular  application,  have  a  less  specif- 
ic character  of  propriety :  we  may  reverm 
a  proposition  by  taking  the  n^ative  in- 
stead of  the  affirmative ;  a  decree  may  be 
reverted  so  as  to  render  it  nugatory ;  but 
both  of  these  acts  may  be  right  or  wrong, 
according  to  circumstances :  likewise,  the 
order  of  particular  things  may  be  wvert- 
ed  to  suit  the  convenience  of  parties ;  but 
the  order  of  society  cannot  be  vKveried 
without  tubvertmff  all  the  principles  on 
which  civil  society  Is  built 

An  age  is  rip*ning  in  revolving  (kte. 

When  Troy  shall  overturn  the  Greciaa  State. 

Dbtdbi. 
Thus  pmdes,  by  characten  o'erMrotMi, 
Imagine  that  they  raise  their  own.  Gat. 

Others,  from  public  spirit,  labored  to  prevent  a 
dYO  war,  which,  whatever  party  should  prevail, 
must  shake,  and  perhaps  eubvert^  the  Spanish 
power.  Robs  ■  I  son. 

Onr  ancestors  aflsctod  a  certabi  pomp  of  style, 
and  this  affsctation,  I  snspect,  was  the  true  oaose 
of  their  so  frequently  invernng  the  natural  or- 
der of  thebr  words,  especially  in  poetry. 


He  who  walks  not  uprightly  has  neither  frtMn 
the  presumption  of  God*s  mercy  reveretng  the 
decree  of  his  Justice,  nor  firom  Us  own  purposes 
of  a  fbture  repentance,  any  sure  greund  to  set 
his  fbot  upon 
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TO  OVERWHELM,  CRUSH. 

To  OVERWHELM  (».  To  overhear)  is 
to  cover  with  a  heavy  body,  so  that  one 
BhoiUd  Bink  under  it :  to  CRUSH  is  to 
destroy  the  consistency  of  a  thing  by  vi- 
olent pressure:  a  thing  may  be  crtuhed 
by  being  overwikdmedL,  but  it  may  be  over- 
loAtf&nAi  without  being  cnuhed;  and  it 
may  be  cnuhed  without  being  overwlielm- 
ed:  the  girl  Tarpeia,  who  betrayed  the 
Capitoline  Hill  to  the  Sabines,  is  said  to 
have  been  overwhdmed  with  their  arms, 
by  which  she  was  enuhed  to  death :  when 
many  persons  fall  on  one,  he  may  be  over- 
whebned,  but  not  necessarily  crtuhed:  when 
a  wagon  goes  over  a  body,  it  may  be  crush- 
ed^ but  not  overwhelmed. 

Let  not  the  political  metaphTslcs  of  Jacobins 
break  prison,  to  bnrst  like  a  Levanter,  to  sweep 
the  earth  with  their  horricane,  and  to  break  np 
the  foontains  of  the  great  deep  to  overv)helim  ns. 

BUBEE. 

Melt  his  cold  heart,  and  wake  dead  nature  in  him, 
Crueh  him  in  thy  arms.  Otwat. 


P. 

PACE,  STEP. 

PACE,  in  French  /xu,  Latin  passuSy 
comes  from  the  Hebrew  paehai^  to  pass, 
and  signifies  the  act  of  passing,  or  the 
ground  passed  over.  STEP,  which  comes 
through  the  medium  of  the  Northern  lan- 
guages, from  the  same  source  as  the  Greek 
<rrci^M,  to  tread,  signifies  the  act  of  ^ep- 
pinffy  or  the  ground  kepped  over. 

As  respects  the  act,  the  pcux  expresses 
the  general  manner  of  passing  on,  or  mov- 
ing the  body ;  the  step  implies  the  manner 
of  setting  or  extending  the  foot :  iYiepace 
is  distinguished  by  being  either  a  walk 
or  a  run ;  and  in  regard  to  horses  a  trot 
or  a  gallop :  the  step  is  distinguished  by 
being  long  or  short,  to  the  right  or  left, 
forward  or  backward.  The  same  pace 
may  be  modified  so  as  to  be  more  or  less 
easy,  more  or  less  quick ;  the  tiep  may 
vary  as  it  is  light  or  heavy,  graceful  or 
ungraceful,  long  or  short :  we  may  go  a 
slow  pace  with  long  st^,  or  we  may  go 
a  quick  pace  with  short  etipe :  a  slow  pace 
is  best  suited  to  the  solemnity  of  a  fu- 
neral ;  a  long  step  must  be  taken  by  sol- 
diers in  a  slow  march 


To-morrow,  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow. 
Creeps  in  a  stealing  pooe  from  day  to  day. 

SHAsspsAak 
Grace  was  in  all  her  etepSf  Hearen  in  her  eye, 
In  eyery  gesture  dignity  and  lore.  Miltok. 

As  respects  the  space  passed  or  ttq> 
ped  over,  the  pace  is  a  measured  distance, 
formed  by  a  long  eUp;  the  eUp^  on  the 
other  hand,  is  indefinitely  employed  for 
any  space  stepped  over,  but  particularly 
that  ordinary  space  which  one  eUpt  over 
without  an  effort :  a  thousand  paces  was 
the  Roman  measurement  for  a  mile;  a 
step  or  two  designates  almost  the  short- 
est possible  distance. 

PAIN,  PANO,  AQONT,  ANGUISH. 

PAIN,  in  Saxon  pin,  German  pettiy  etc., 
is  connected  with  the  Latin  pama,  and 
the  Greek  wocvii,  punishment,  rovocj  hi- 
bor,  and  nevofuuf  to  be  poor  or  in  trouble. 
PANG  is  but  a  variation  of  pain.  AGO- 
NY comes  from  the  Greek  aycavi^o^,  to 
struggle  or  contend,  signifying  the  labor 
or  pain  of  a  struggle.  ANGUISH,  from 
the  Latin  an^o,  contracted  from  ante  and 
offo,  to  act  against,  or  in  direct  opposition 
to,  signifies  the  pain  arising  from  severe 
pressure. 

Patn,  which  expresses  the  feeling  that 
is  most  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  all 
sensible  beings,  is  here  the  generic,  and 
the  rest  specific  terms :  pain  and  apony 
are  applied  indiscriminately  to  what  is 
physical  and  mental ;  panp  and  anfftUsh 
mostly  respect  that  which  is  mental :  pain 
signifies  either  an  individual  feeling  or  a 
permanent  state ;  panff  is  only  a  particu- 
lar feeling:  a^ony  is  sometimes  employ- 
ed for  the  individual  feeling,  but  more 
commonly  for  the  state;  anptish  is  al- 
ways employed  for  the  state.  Pain  is 
indefinite  with  regard  to  the  degree;  it 
may  rise  to  the  highest,  or  sink  to  the 
lowest  possible  degree ;  the  rest  are  pos- 
iUvely  high  degrees  of  pain:  the  panff  is 
a  sharp  pain  ;  the  agony  is  a  severe  and 
permanent  pain  ;  the  anguish  is  an  over- 
whelming ^in-. 

We  shonld  pass  on  Arom  crime  to  crime,  heed- 
less and  remorseless,  if  misery  did  not  stand  in 
our  way,  and  our  own  pains  admonish  as  of  omr 

folly.  JOHMSOM. 

What  pangs  the  tender  breast  of  Dido  tore  I 

Dbtden. 
Thon  Shalt  behold  him  stretch'd  in  all  the  agonies 
Of  a  tormenting  and  a  shameful  death.    OrwAT. 
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Are  these  the  parting  panffs  which  nature  feels. 
When  an^<««A  rends  the  heartstrings?    Rowe. 

TO  PAINT,  DEPICT. 

PAINT  and  DEPICT  both  come  from 
the  Latin  pingo^  to  represent  forms  and 
figures :  as  a  verb,  to  pairU  is  employed 
either  hterally  to  represent  figures  on  pa- 
l>er,  or  to  represent  circumstances  and 
events  by  means  of  words;  to  dqmt  is 
used  only  in  this  latter  sense,  but  the 
former  word  expresses  a  greater  exerctise 
of  the  imagination  than  the  latter :  it  is 
the  art  of  the  poet  io  paint  nature  in  live- 
ly colors ;  it  is  the  art  of  the  historian  or 
narrator  to  depict  a  real  scene  at  misery 
in  strong  colors. 

But  who  can  paint  tlie  lover,  as  he  stood 
Pierc'd  by  severe  amazement,  hating  life, 
Speechless,  and  fix'd  in  all  the  death  of  woe  ? 

Tmomsun. 

^'hen  the  distriu'tions  of  a  tumult  are  sensibly 

dfpU'tfil,  every  object  and  every  occurrence  are 

so  presented  to  your  view,  tliat  while  you  read 

you  seem  indeed  to  see  them.  Felton. 

As  nouns,  painting  rather  describes  the 
action  or  operation,  and  picture  the  result. 
When  we  speak  of  a  good  painting^  we 
think  particularly  of  its  execution  as  to 
di-apery,  disposition  of  colors,  and  the 
like;  but  when  we  speak  of  a  fine  pict- 
ure^ we  refer  immediately  to  the  object 
represented,  and  the  impression  which 
it  is  capable  of  producing  on  the  behold- 
er: /win/t«^«  are  confined  either  to  oil- 
painting9  or  paintingn  in  colors :  but  ev- 
ery drawing,  whether  in  pencil,  in  crayons, 
or  in  India  ink,  may  produce  a  picture; 
and  we  have  likewise  pictures  in  embroid- 
ery, pictures  in  tapestry,  and  pictures  in 
Mosaic. 

The  painting  is  almost  the  natural  man. 

He  is  but  outside.  Shakspeare. 

A  picture  is  a  poem  without  words.     Addison. 

PcdrUing  is  employed  only  in  the  prop- 
er sense ;  picture  is  often  used  figurative- 
ly :  old  paitUings  derive  a  value  from  the 
naster  by  whom  they  were  executed ;  a 
well-regulated  family,  bound  together  by 
the  ties  of  affection,  presents  the  truest 
picture  of  human  happiness. 

I  do  not  know  of  nny  paintings^  bad  or  good, 
which  produce  the  same  effect  as  a  poem. 

BlREB. 

Vision  is  performed  by  having  %  picture,  form- 
ed by  the  rays  of  light,  reflected  from  an  object 
on  the  retina  of  th«  tye.  Buske. 


PALATE,  TASTE. 

PALATE,  in  Latin  palatwn^  comes  e^ 
ther  from  the  Greek  Traw,  to  eat,  or,  which 
is  more  probable,  from  the  Etruscan  word 
farlafUuniy  signifying  the  roof  or  arch  of 
heaven,  or,  by  an  extended  application, 
the  roof  of  the  mouth.  TASTE  comes 
from  the  German  tasten,  to  touch  lightly, 
because  the  sense  of  taste  requires  but 
the  slightest  touch  to  excite  it. 

Isolate  is,  in  an  improper  sense,  em- 
ployed for  tastcy  because  it  is  the  seat  of 
taste;  but  taxte  is  never  employed  for 
palate:  a  person  is  said  to  have  a  nice 
pakUe  when  he  is  nice  in  what  he  eats 
or  drinks;  but  his  taste  extends  to  ali 
matters  of  sense,  as  well  as  those  which 
aro  intellectual.  A  man  of  tante^  or  of  a 
nice  taste^  conveys  much  more  as  a  char- 
acteristic than  a  man  of  a  nice  palate: 
the  former  is  said  only  in  a  good  sense ; 
but  the  latter  is  particularly  applicable  to 
the  epicure. 

No  fruit  our  palate  courts,  or  flow'r  our  smell. 

Jbntiis. 
In  more  exalted  joys  to  fix  our  tasU, 
.\nd  wean  us  from  delights  that  cannot  last. 

jEimrs. 

PALE,  PALLID,  WAN. 

PALE,  in  French  pate,  and  PALLID, 
in  Latin  pallidus,  both  come  f ix)m  paUeo, 
to  turn  pale^  which  probably  comes  from 
the  Greek  iraXXt/vw,  to  make  white,  and 
that  from  ttoXi},  flour.  WAN  is  connect- 
ed with  tcatU  and  tcane^  signifying,  in  gen- 
eral, a  deficiency  or  a  losing  color. 

Pallid  rises  upon  'jxjde,  and  wan  upon 
pallid-  the  absence  of  color  in  any  de- 
gree, where  color  is  a  requisite  quality, 
constitutes  palenei<s  ;  but  pallidness  is  an 
excess  of  paleuesSy  and  ican  is  an  unusual 
degree  of  pallidness :  ftaleness  in  the  coun- 
tenance may  be  temporary ;  hut  pallidness 
and  wanness  are  permanent ;  fear,  or  any 
sudden  emotion,  may  produce  paleness; 
but  protracted  sickness,  hunger,  and  fa- 
tigue bring  on  pallidness ;  and  when  these ' 
calamities  arc  combined  and  heightened 
by  every  aggravation,  they  may  produce 
that  which  is  peculiarly  termed  wanness. 

Now  mom,  her  lamp  pale  gttmmering  on  tiie 

sight, 
Scatter'd  before  her  sun  reluctant  night. 

Faucowol. 
Her  spirits  faint, 
Her  cheeks  assume  a  pallid  tint.         ADD19011. 
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And  with  them  comet  ft  third  with  regal  pomp. 
But  faded  splendor  wan.  Milton. 

TO  PALPITATE,  FXUTTER,  PANT,  GASP. 

PALPITATE,  in  Latin  palpiiatm,  from 
pcdfiiOy  is  a  frequentative  of  the  Greek 
iroAXw,  to  vibrate.  FLUTTER  is  a  fre- 
.-}uentative  of  fly,  signifying  to  fly  back- 
ward and  forward  in  an  agitated  manner. 
PANT,  i^robably  derived  from  peni^  and 
the  Latin  petuloy  to  hang  in  a  state  of 
suspense,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  move 
backward  or  forward,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  breath  when  one  pftntn.  GASP  is  a 
variation  of  ffapc,  which  is  the  ordinary 
accompaniment  in  the  action  of  ffasping. 

These  terms  agree  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, as  they  respect  the  irregular  action 
of  the  heart  or  lungs :  the  former  two  are 
said  of  the  heart ;  and  the  latter  two  of 
the  lungs  or  breath ;  to  palpitate  express- 
es that  which  is  strong;. it  is  a  strong 
beating  of  the  blood  against  the  vessels 
of  the  heart :  to  fiuUcr  expresses  that 
which  is  rapid ;  it  is  a  violent  and  alter- 
nate motion  of  the  blood  backward  and 
forward :  fear  and  suspense  produce  com- 
monly palpUatianj  but  joy  and  hope  pro- 
duce A  JljUieriftg  ;  panUing  is,  with  regard 
to  the  breath,  vfhAt  palpitating  \a  with  re- 
gard to  the  heart ;  panting  is  occasioned 
by  the  inflated  state  of  the  respiratory 
organs  which  renders  this  palpitating  nec- 
essary ;  gasping  differs  from  the  former, 
inasmuch  as  it  denotes  a  direct  stoppage 
of  the  breath ;  a  cessation  of  action  in 
the  respiratory  organs. 

No  plajrs  hare  oftener  filled  the  eyes  with 
tears,  and  the  breast  with  palpiUUion^  than 
those  which  are  variegated  with  interludes  of 
mirth.  Johnson. 

She  sprinfTs  aloft,  with  elevated  pride, 
Above  the  tangling  mass  of  low  desires, 
That  bind  the  JluUtring  crowd.  Thomson. 

All  nature  fades  extinct,  and  she  alone, 
Heard,  felt,  and  seen,  poascsscs  every  thought. 
Fills  every  sense,  and  panU  In  every  vein. 

Thomson. 
Had  not  the  soni  this  outlet  to  the  skies, 
In  this  vast  vessel  of  the  universe, 
How  should  we  gatp^  as  In  an  empty  void ! 

YOUNO. 

PARABLE,  ALLEGORY. 

Both  these  terms  imply  a  veiled  mode 
of  speech,  which  serves  more  or  less  to 
conceal  the  main  object  of  the  discourse 
by  presenting  it  under  tlie  appearance  of 


something  else,  which  accords  with  It  la 
most  of  the  particulars :  the  PARABLE, 
in  French  parahole^  Greek  trapapoXri, 
from  irapapdKXiay  signifying  what  is 
thrown  out  or  set  before  one,  in  lieu  of 
something  which  it  resembles,  is  mostly 
employed  for  moral  purposes;  the  AL- 
LEGORY (».  Figure)  in  describing  his- 
torical events.  The  parable  substitutes 
some  other  subject  or  agent,  who  ij  rep- 
resented under  a  character  that  is  suita 
ble  to  the  one  referred  to.  In  the  aUega^ 
ry  are  introduced  strange  and  arbitrary 
persons  in  the  place  of  the  real  person- 
ages,  or  imaginary  characteristics,  and 
circumstances  are  ascribed  to  real  per- 
sons. The  parable  is  principally  employ- 
ed in  the  sacred  writings;  the  allegory 
forms  a  grand  feature  in  the  productions 
of  the  Eastern  nations. 

What  is  thy  fUlsome  parable  to  me  ? 

My  body  is  flrom  all  diseases  free.  Drtvbn. 

Neither  must  we  draw  out  our  allegory  too 
long,  lest  either  we  make  ourselves  obocore,  or 
fall  into  afTecUUon  which  is  childish. 

B.  JONSON. 

PART,  DIVISION,  PORTION,  SHARE. 

PART,  in  Latin  part^  from  the  Hebrew 
pereah^  to  divide,  is  a  term  not  only  of 
more  general  use,  but  of  more  compre^ 
hensive  meaning  than  DIVISION  (v.  To 
divide):  it  is  always  employed  for  the 
thing  divided^  but  divimon  may  be  either 
employed  for  the  act  of  dividing^  or  the 
thing  that  is  divided:  but  in  all  cases  the 
word  division  has  always  a  reference  to 
some  action,  and  the  agent  by  whom  it 
has  been  performed;  whereas /mzW, which 
is  perfectly  abstract,  has  altogether  lost 
this  idea.  We  always  speak  of  the  part 
as  opposed  to  the  whole,  but  of  the  divi- 
sion as  it  has  been  made  of  the  whole.  A 
pari  ia  formed  of  itself  by  accident,  or 
made  by  design ;  a  division  is  always  the 
effect  of  design :  a  pari  is  indefinite  as  to 
its  quantity  or  nature,  it  may  be  large  or 
small,  round  or  square,  of  any  dimension, 
of  any  form,  of  any  sisse,  or  of  any  char- 
acter ;  but  a  division  is  always  regulated 
by  some  certain  principles,  it  depends 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  divider 
and  thing  to  be  divided.  A  page,  a  line, 
or  a  word,  is  the  pari  of  any  book ;  but 
the  books,  chapters,  sections,  and  para* 
graphs  are  the  divisions  of  the  booiir 
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Btones,  wood,  water,  idr,  and  the  like,  are 
parU  of  the  world ;  fire,  air,-  earth,  and 
water  are  physical  divUianB  of  the  globe ; 
continents,  seas,  rivers,  mountains,  and 
the  like,  are  geographical  ditnaiofu^  under 
which  are  likewise  included  its  political 
dwisiont  into  countries,  kingdoms,  etc. 

Shall  little  hangfaty  ignortnce  pronounoe 
Hb  works  anwiae,  of  which  the  soiaUest  part 
Exceeds  the  narrow  riaion  of  her  mind. 


A  dvoMon  (in  a  diaconrae)  should  be  nataral 
md  simple.  Blaik. 

A  pari  may  be  detached  from  the 
whole ;  a  divinon  is  always  oonceired  of 
in  connection  with  the  whole ;  PORTION, 
in  Latin  porHo,  is  supposed  to  be  changed 
from  partiOy  which  comes  from  partior^ 
to  distribute,  and  originally  from  pereth, 
as  the  word  part;  and  SHARE,  in  Saxon 
teyroHy  to  divide,  German  acheren,  to  sheer, 
in  all  probability  from  the  Hebrew  karah^ 
to  break  in  pieces,  are  particular  species 
of  divisUmty  which  are  said  of  such  mat- 
ters as  are  assignable  to  individuals; 
portion  respects  individuals  without  any 
distinction;  thare  respects  individuals 
specially  referred  to.  The  portion  of 
happmess  which  falls  to  every  man's 
lot  is  more  equal  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed ;  the  share  which  partners  have  in 
the  profits  of  any  undertaking  depends 
upon  the  sum  which  each  has  contributed 
toward  its  completion.  The  portion  is 
that  which  simply  comes  to  any  one; 
but  the  ^iare  is  that  which  belongs  to 
him  by  a  certain  right  According  to 
the  ancient  customs  of  Normandy,  the 
daughters  could  have  no  more  than  a 
third  pari  of  the  property  for  their 
ihare^  which  was  divided  in  equsA  portions 
between  them. 

The  Jars  of  gen Yous  wine,  Aoeates*  gift. 
He  set  abroach,  and  for  the  feast  prepwr'd. 
In  equal  portiont  with  the  ven'aon  shar'd. 

DsTDm. 
The  monarch,  on  whom  liertUe  Nile  beatows 

All  which  that  gratefdl  earth  can  bear, 
Peceirea  himaelf,  if  he  snppoee 
That  more  tlian  this  falls  to  his  «Aar«. 

Cowunr. 
PABT,  PIECE;  PATCH. 

PART  {v.  Part)  in  its  strict  sense  is 
taken  in  connection  with  the  whole; 
PIECE,  in  French  piiee,  in  Hebrew  pas, 
to  diminish,  signifying  the  thing  in  its 
iiminished  form,  that  which  is  less  than 


a  whole,  is  the  part  detached  from  tbc 
whole ;  and  the  PATCH,  which  is  a  va- 
riation otpiecejia  ihaX  piece  which  is  dis- 
tinguished from  others. 

Things  may  be  divided  into  port*  with- 
out any  express  separation;  but  when 
divided  into  pieces  they  are  actually  cut 
asunder.  Hence  we  may  speak  of  a  loaf 
as  divided  into  twelve  parts  when  it  is 
conceived  only  to  be  so;  and  divided 
into  twelve  pieces  when  it  is  really  sa 
On  this  ground  we  talk  of  thepcwis  of  a 
country,  but  not  of  the  pieces;  and  of  a 
piece  of  land,  not  a  part  of  land ;  00,  like- 
wiae,  letters  are  said  to  be  the  component 
parts  of  a  word,  but  the  half  or  the  quar* 
ter  of  any  given  letter  is  called  a  piece. 
The  chapters,  the  pages,  the  lines,  eta, 
are  the  various  parts  of  a  book ;  certain 
passages  or  quantities  drawn  from  the 
book  are  called  pieces:  the  parts  of 
matter  may  be  infinitely  decomposed; 
various  bodies  may  be  formed  out  of  so 
ductile  a  piece  of  matter  as  clay.  The 
piece  is  that  which  may  sometimes  serve 
as  a  whole ;  but  the  patch  is  that  which 
is  always  broken  and  disjointed,  a  some- 
thing imperfect:  many  things  may  be 
formed  out  of  a  piece  ;  but  the  patch  only 
serves  to  fill  up  a  chasm. 

I  understand  both  these  aides  to  be  not  only 
returns,  but  parte  of  the  front  Baook 

These  lesser  rocks  or  great  bulky  stones,  that 
lie  scattered  in  the  sea  or  upon  the  land,  are  they 
not  manifest  fragments  and  pieces  of  these  great- 
er masses  ?  Buaim. 


It  hath  been  much  feared  by  the  great  crttie 
Lipsins,  lest  some  more  impolitic  hand  hath 
sewed  many  patohee  of  base  cloth  Into  that  rich 
web,  as  his  own  metaphor  expresaea  it  Ssu>bm. 

TO  PARTAKE,  PARTICIPATE,  SHARK. 

PARTAKE  and  PARTICIPATE,  the 
one  English,  and  the  other  Latin,  signify 
literally  to  take  a  pari  in  a  thing,  and 
may  be  applied  either  in  the  sense  of 
having  a  part  in  more  than  one  object  at 
the  same  time,  or  to  have  a  part  witii  oth- 
ers in  the  same  object  In  tiie  first  sense 
partake  is  the  more  familiar  and  ordi- 
nary expression,  as  a  body  may  be  said 
to  partake  of  the  essence  of  a  salt  and 
an  acid.  ParOeipate  is  also  used  in  the 
same  sense,  sometimes  in  poetry. 

Thia  paaaion  may  partake  of  the  natare  of 
those  which  regard  aelf-preaenration. 
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Onr  God,  whtn  heaVn  and  Mrth  be  did  erMte, 
Fomi'd  nuui,  who  ahould  of  bothporMoipote. 

Dbkham. 

In  the  sense  of  haying  a  part  with 
others  in  the  same  object,  to  partake  is 
a  selfish  action,  to  partieipaie  is  either  a 
selfish  or  benevolent  action ;  we  partake 
of  that  which  pleases  ourselves,  we  par- 
Oeipaie  in  that  which  pleases  others,  or 
in  their  pleasures. 

Portia,  go  in  awhile, 
And  b7-and-by  thy  bosom  ihall  partake 
The  eecreti  or  my  heart  Shaupbars. 

Of  fellowship  I  speak, 
Such  as  I  seek  fit  to  partieipate  all  rational 

delights 
Wherein  the  brnte  cannot  be  hnma^i  consort 

MU.TOM. 

To  partake  is  the  act  of  taking  or  get- 
ting a  thing  to  one*s  self ;  to  SHARE  is 
the  act  of  having  a  title  to  a  share^  or 
being  in  the  habit  of  receiving  a  ehare: 
we  may,  therefore,  partake  of  a  thing 
without  eharinff  it,  and  share  it  without 
partaking.  We  partake  of  things  mostly 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses :  what- 
ever, therefore,  we  take  a  part  in,  wheth- 
er gratuitously  or  casually,  that  we  may 
be  said  to  partake  of ;  in  this  manner  we 
fortake  of  an  entertainment  without  shar- 
inff  it:  on  the  other  hand,  we  share 
tldngs  that  promise  to  be  of  advantage 
or  profit,  and  what  we  share  is  what  we 
claim ;  in  this  manner  we  share  a  sum  of 
money  which  has  been  left  to  ns  in  com- 
mon with  others. 

AH  else  of  natnre*s  oommon  gift  partake. 
Unhappy  Dido  was  alone  awake.  Drtdsv. 

Arolding  lore,!  had  not  fonnd  despair. 
Eat  ^ar'd  with  savage  beasts  the  common  air. 

DBTnsif. 

PARTICULAK,  SINGULAR,  ODD,  ECCEN- 
TRIC, STRANGE. 

PARTICULAR,  in  French  paHieulier, 
Latin  partieularisy  from  particular  a  par- 
ticle, signifies  belonging  to  a  particle  or 
a  very  small  part.  SING  ULAR,  in  French 
eififfuUer^  Latin  stngulariSy  from  nngulus^ 
every  one,  very  probably  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  iffdetypeeulium,  or  pnvate.  ODD, 
in  Swedish  udd,  without  an  equal,  signi- 
fies literally  unmatched  (v.  Cild),  EC- 
CENTRIC, from  ex  and  centrty  signifies 
out  of  the  centre  or  direct  line. 
STRANQE,  in  French  itrange,  Latin  eae- 
trOf  and  Qreek  f^,  out  of,  signifies  out  of 


some  other  part,  or  not  belonging  to  thii 
part 

All  these  terms  are  employed  either 
as  characteristics  of  persons  or  things. 
What  is  particular  belongs  to  some  sieaII 
particle  or  point  to  which  it  is  confined ; 
what  is  singular  is  single^  or  the  only  one 
of  its  kind;  what  is  odd  is  without  an 
equal  or  anything  with  which  it  is  fit  to 
pair ;  what  is  eccentric  is  not  to  be  brought 
within  any  rule  or  estimate,  it  deviates  to 
the  right  and  the  left ;  what  is  strange  is 
di£Perent  from  that  which  one  is  accus- 
tomed to  see,  it  does  not  admit  of  com- 
parison or  assimilation.  A  person  is  pca/^ 
tietdar  as  it  respects  himself ;  he  is  sin- 
gular as  it  respects  others ;  he  is  partic- 
ular in  his  habits  or  modes  of  action ;  he 
is  singular  in  that  which  is  about  him; 
we  may  be  particular  or  singular  in  our 
dress ;  in  the  former  case  we  study  the 
minute  points  of  our  dress  to  please  our- 
selves; in  the  latter  case  we  adopt  a 
mode  of  dress  that  distinguishes  ua 
from  all  others. 

There  is  snch  a  particularUy  forever  aiSdct- 
ed  by  great  beanties,  that  they  are  encumbered 
with  theh:  charms  in  all  they  say  or  do. 

Hdohb. 

Sinfndarity  Is  only  TicionSfas  it  makes  men 
act  contrary  to  reason.  Addisov. 

One  is  odd,  eeeentria,  and  etrange^  more 
as  it  respects  established  modes,  forms, 
and  rules,  than  individual  circumstances : 
a  person  is  otld  when  his  actions  or  his 
words  bear  no  resemblance  to  that  of 
others;  he  is  eeeenirie  if  he  irregularly 
departs  from  the  customary  modes  of 
proceeding;  he  is  strange  when  that 
which  he  does  makes  him  new  or  un- 
known to  those  who  are  about  him. 
Pariiculariig  and  singulariig  are  not  al- 
ways taken  in  a  bad  sense;  oddnesSySe- 
cenlriciiy,  and  strangeness  are  never  taken 
in  a  good  one.  A  person  ought  to  be 
partiadar  in  the  choice  of  his  society, 
his  amusements,  his  books,  and  the  like ; 
he  ought  to  be  singular  in  virtue,  when 
vice  is  unfortunately  prevalent :  hut  par- 
ticularity becomes  ridiculous  when  it  re- 
spects trifles;  and  singularilg  becomes 
culpable  when  it  is  not  warranted  by  the 
most  imperious  necessity.  As  oddnesSy 
eccentricity^  and  strangeness  consist  in  the 
violation  of  good  order,  of  the  decencies 
of  human  life,  or  the  more  important 
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points  of  moral  duty,  they  can  never  be 
Justifiable  and  are  often  unpardonable. 
An  odd  man  whom  no  one  can  associate 
with,  and  who  likes  to  associate  with  no 
one,  is  an  outcast  by  nature,  and  a  bur- 
den to  the  society  which  is  troubled  with 
Ms  presence.  An  eccentric  character, 
who  distinguishes  himself  by  nothing  but 
>he  breach  of  every  established  rule,  is  a 
3cing  who  deserves  nothing  but  ridicule 
3r  the  more  serious  treatment  of  censure 
or  rebuke.  A  strange  person,  who  makes 
himself  a  stranger  among  those  to  whom 
he  is  bound  by  the  closest  ties,  is  a  be- 
ing as  unfortunate  as  he  is  worthless. 

Even  particularities  were  becoming  in  him, 
as  ho  had  a  natural  ease,  that  immediately 
adopted,  and  saved  them  from  the  air  of  afllKta- 
tion.  LoBO  Obforo. 

So  proud,  I  am  no  slave ; 
So  impudent,  I  own  m3r8elf  no  knave ; 
So  odd^  my  country's  ruin  maltea  me  grave. 

Pope. 

That  acute  though  eccentric  observer,  Rous- 
seau, had  perceived  that,  to  strike  and  interest 
the  public,  the  marvellous  must  be  produced. 

BURKB. 

A  strange  proud  return  you  may  think  I  make 
lu,  madam,  when  I  tell  you  it  is  not  from  every> 
ly  1  would  be  thus  obliged.  Suckuno. 


you, 
bod: 


When  applied  to  characterize  inani- 
mate objects,  they  are  mostly  used  in  an 
indifferent,  but  sometimes  iu  a  bad  sense : 
the  term  particular  serves  to  define  or 
specify,  it  is  opposed  to  the  general  or 
indefinite ;  a  particular  day  or  hour,  a 
particular  case,  a  particular  person,  are 
expressions  which  confine  one's  attention 
to  one  precise  object  in  distinction  from 
the  rest;  singtdar^  like^he  word  particu- 
UxTy  marks  but  one  object,  and  that  which 
is  clearly  pointed  out  in  distinction  from 
the  rest ;  but  this  term  differs  from  the 
former,  inasmuch  as  the  partictdar  is  said 
only  of  that  which  one  has  arbitrarily 
made  particular^  but  the  singular  is  so 
from  ite  own  properties :  thus  a  place  is 
particular  when  we  fix  upon  it,  and  mark 
it  out  in  any  manner  so  that  it  may  be 
known  from  others;  a  place  is  singular 
if  it  have  anything  in  itself  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  others.  Odd^  in  an  indif- 
ferent sense,  is  opposed  to  even,  and  ap- 
plied to  objects  in  general ;  an  od!cf  num- 
ber, an  odd  person,  an  odd  book,  and  the 
like :  but  it  is  also  employed  in  a  bad 
sense,  to  mark  objects  which  are  totally 


dissimilar  to  others ;  thus  an  odd  idea, 
an  odd  conceit,  an  odd  whim,  an  odd  way, 
an  odd  place.  £ccenirie  is  applied  in  its 
proper  sense  to  mathematical  lines  or  cir« 
cles,  which  have  not  the  same  centre,  and 
is  never  employed  in  an  improper  sense : 
strange^  in  its  proper  sense,  marks  that 
which  is  unknown  or  unusual,  as  a  strange 
face,  a  strange  figure,  a  strange  place ;  but 
in  the  moral  appUcaUon  it  is  like  the  word 
odd!,  and  conveys  the  unfavorable  idea  of 
that  which  is  uncommon  and  not  worth 
knowing;  a  strange  noise  designates  not 
only  that  which  has  not  been  heard  be- 
fore, but  that  which  it  is  not  desirable  to 
hear;  a  strange  place  may  signify  not 
only  that  which  we  have  been  unaccus- 
tomed to  sec,  but  that  which  has  also 
much  in  it  that  is  objectionable. 

Artists  who  propose  only  the  imitation  of  such 
a  particular  person,  without  election  of  ideas, 
have  been  often  reproached  for  that  omSsakm. 

Drtdsn. 
So  singular  a  madness 
Must  have  a  cause  as  grange  as  the  effect. 

Dkhbam. 
History  is  the  great  looking-glass  throogh 
which  we  may  behold  with  ancestral  eyes,  not 
only  the  various  actions  of  past  ages,  and  the 
odd  accidents  that  attend  time,  but  also  discern 
the  different  humors  of  men.  Howkll. 

Is  it  not  strange  t>at  a  rational  man  shouht 
worship  an  ox?  Sovtb 

PARTICULAR,  INDIVIDUAL. 

PARTICULAR,  v,  Peadiar.  INDI- 
VIDUAL, in  French  individudy  Latin  m- 
dividuiiSy  signifies  that  which  cannot  be 
divided. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  to  ex- 
press one  object;  hut  particular  is  much 
more  specific  than  individual;  the  par- 
ticular confines  us  to  one  object  only  of 
many ;  but  individual  may  be  said  of  any 
one  object  among  many.  A  partictdar 
object  cannot  be  misunderstood  for  any 
other,  while  it  remains  partictdar;  but 
the  individual  object  can  never  be  known 
from  other  individual  objects,  while  it  re^ 
mains  only  individual.  Particular  is  a 
term  used  in  regard  to  individuals^  and  is 
opposed  to  the  general :  i7idividucU  is  a 
term  used  in  regard  to  collectives;  and 
is  opposed  to  the  whole  or  that  which  is 
divisible  into  parts. 

Those  particular  speeches  which  are  com* 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  rants,  are  blem- 
ishes in  our  English  tragedy.  Addwosl 
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To  gire  thee  betaig,  I  lent 
Oat  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  roy  heart, 
Sabstantial  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  side ; 
Hencefbrth  an  individttal  aolace  dear. 

Milton. 

PATIKNCEy  ENDURANCE,  RESIGNA- 
TION. 

PATIENCE  applies  to  any  troubles  or 
')ains  whatever,  small  or  great ;  RESIG- 
NATION ia  employed  only  for  those  of 
jreat  moment,  in  which  our  dearest  in- 
terests are  concerned :  patience^  when 
compared  with  resignation^  is  somewhat 
negative;  it  consists  in  the  abstaining 
from  all  complaint  or  indication  of  what 
one  suffers :  but  rm^tuUion  consists  in  a 
positive  sentiment  of  conformity  to  the 
existing  circumstances,  be  they  what  they 
may.  There  are  perpetual  occurrences 
which  are  apt  to  harass  the  temper,  un- 
less one  regards  them  with  patience  ;  the 
misfortunes  of  some  men  are  of  so  calam- 
itous a  nature,  that  if  they  have  not  ac- 
quired the  reviffnation  of  Christians,  they 
must  inevitably  sink  under  them.  Pa- 
tience applies  only  to  the  evils  that  actu- 
ally hang  over  us ;  but  there  is  a  retiigna- 
Hcii  connected  with  a  firm  trust  in  Provi- 
dence which  extends  its  views  to  futu- 
rity, and  prepares  us  for  the  worst  that 
may  happen. 

tlioagh  the  daty  of  pati&nce  and  subjection, 
where  men  suffer  wrougfUUy,  ndght  possibly  be 
of  some  force  in  those  times  of  darkness,  yet  mod- 
em Christianity  teaches  that  then  only  men  are 
bound  to  Bulfer  when  they  are  not  able  to  resist. 

SOUTB. 

My  mother  is  in  that  dispirited  state  of  reHff- 
ation  which  is  the  effect  uf  a  long  life,  and  the 


loss  of  what  is  dear  to  us. 


Pope. 


As  patience  lies  in  the  manner  and  tem- 
per of  suffering,  and  ENDURANCE  in 
the  act,  we  may  have  endurance  and  not 
patience :  for  we  may  have  much  to  «i- 
dure^  and  consequently  endurance:  but  if 
we  do  not  endure  it  with  an  easy  mind 
and  without  the  disturbance  of  our  looks 
and  words,  we  have  not  patience :  on  the 
other  hand,  we  may  have  patience  but  not 
endurance :  for  our  patience  may  be  exer- 
cised by  momentary  trifles,  which  are  not 
sufficiently  great  or  lasting  to  constitute  ^ 
endurance. 


There  was  never  yet  philosopher  . 

rbat  could  endure  the  toothache  patiently.  I 

Sbaupbaex.  \ 


PATIENT,  PASSIVE,  SUBMISSIVEL 

PATIENT,  from  the  lAiin  patient,  sig. 
nifies  literally  suffering,  and  is  applied  ta 
things  in  general,  but  especially  to  what 
is  painful.  PASSIVE,  from  the  Latin 
pamvus  or  pa88us,  signifying  literally  suf 
fered  or  acted  upon,  applies  to  those  mat- 
ters in  which  persons  have  to  act ;  he  is 
patient  who  bears  what  he  has  to  suffer 
without  any  expression  of  complaint ;  he 
is  paseive  who  abstains  altogether  from 
acting  when  be  might  act 

PaHent  of  thirst  and  toil. 
Son  of  the  desert,  even  the  camel  feels 
Shoot  throoffh  his  wither'd  heart  the  fiery  bhwt. 
Thombom. 

Some  men  have  conceited  that  the  soul  has  no 
knowledge  or  notion  but  what  is  in  a  paeeiee 
way  impressed  or  delineated  upon  her  from  the 
objects  of  sense.  Moke. 

Patience  is  a  virtue  springing  from 
principle ;  pamvenesa  is  always  involun- 
tary, and  may  be  supposed  to  arise  from 
want  of  spirit. 

All  I  could  end  in  with  any  satisfaction  was 
patience  and  abstinence ;  and  although  I  easily 
resolved  of  the  last,  yet  the  first  was  hard  to  bo 
found  in  the  circumstances  of  my  business  as 
well  as  of  my  health.  Temple. 

I  know  that  we  are  supposed  a  dull,  sluggish 
race,  rendered  paeeiee  by  finding  our  situation 
tolerable.  Bubke. 

Patience  is  therefore  applicable  to  con- 
scious agents  only ;  passivenerta  is  applica- 
ble to  inanimate  objects  which  do  not  act 
at  all,  or  at  least  not  adversely. 

For  high  above  the  ground 
Their  march  was;  and  the passine  air  upbore 
Their  nimble  tread.  MiLTo<f. 

Paaaive  and  SUBMISSIVE  both  refer 
to  the  will  of  others ;  but  passive  signi- 
fies  simply  not  resisting;  wbmmive  sig- 
nifies  positively  conforming  to  the  will  of 
another. 

Not  those  alone,  who  paaHae  own  her  laws. 
But  who,  weak  rebels,  more  advance  her  cause 

Pope. 
He,  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  eubtniMive  charms, 
Smil'd  with  superior  love.  Milton. 

PEACE,  QUIET,  CALM,  TRANQUILLITY. 

PEACE,  in  Latin  pax,  may  either  coma 
from  paetio,  an  agreement  or  compact 
which  produces  peace,  or  it  may  be  coiv 
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nected  with  pauaa^  and  the  Greek  vatiw, 
to  cease.  QUIET,  v.  Eaay,  CALM,  v. 
Cairn,  TRAN  QUILLITT,  in  Latin  tran- 
qitUHlMy  from  trantpaiUv*^  that  is,  trofw, 
the  intensive  sjUable,  and  quiilvs  or  qui- 
eha^  signifying  altogether  or  exoe^ngly 
guiei. 

Peace  is  a  term  of  more  general  appli- 
cation and  more  comprehensiye  meaning 
than  the  others ;  it  respects  either  com- 
munities or  individuals;  but  quiH  re- 
spects only  individuals  or  small  commn- 
nities.  Nations  are  said  to  have  peaee^ 
but  not  quiet ;  persons  or  families  may 
have  both  peoM  and  ^um^.  Ptact  implies 
an  exemption  from  public  or  private 
broils;  ipiAd  implies  a  freedom  from 
noise  or  interruption.  Every  well-dis- 
posed family  strives  to  be  at  peace  with 
its  neighbors,  and  every  affectionate  fam- 
ily will  naturally  act  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  promote  peace  among  all  its  mem- 
bers :  the  qaid  of  a  neighborhood  is  one 
of  its  first  recommendations  as  a  place 
of  residence. 

A  fidae  person  ongbi  to  be  looked  upon  m  a 
public  enemy,  and  a  disturber  of  the  ptaee  of 
mankind.  Soctb. 

A  paltry  tale-bearer  will  disoompoee  the  9um< 
ofa  whole  fiunily.  South. 

Peace  and  qui^  in  regard  to  individu- 
als, have  likewise  a  reference  to  the  in- 
ternal state  of  the  mind ;  but  the  former 
expresses  the  permanent  condition  of  the 
mind,  the  latter  its  transitory  condition. 
Serious  matters  only  can  disturb  our 
peace;  trivial  matters  may  disturb  our 
ipniii :  a  good  man  enjoys  the  peace  of  a 
good  conscience ;  but  he  may  have  una- 
voidable cares  and  anxieties  which  dis- 
turb his  iptid.  There  can  be  no  peace 
where  a  man's  passions  are  perpetual- 
ly engaged  in  a  conflict  with  each  other ; 
tiiere  can  be  no  ipdeL  where  a  man  is 
embarrassed  in  his  pecuniary  affairs. 

Religion  directs  ns  rather  to  secnre  inward 
peace  than  outward  ease,  to  be  naore  careful  to 
ftToid  OTerhtfting  torments  than  light  afflictions. 

TlIXOTSOM. 

Indulgent  ^vM;  power  serene, 

Hother  atpeaee^  and  Joy,  and  love.        Udghbs. 

Calm  is  a  species  of  quiet,  which  re- 
spects objects  in  the  natural  or  the  mor- 
il  world ;  it  indicates  the  absence  of  vi- 
olent motion  as  well  as  violent  noise ;  it 
is  that  state  which  more  immediately  suc- 


ceeds a  state  of  agitation.  As  storms  at 
sea  are  frequently  preceded  as  well  as 
succeeded  by  a  dead  cabn,  so  political 
storms  have  likewise  their  cabne  whicfa 
are  their  attendants,  if  not  their  precor- 
sors.  TVanqmUiisf,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
taken  more  absolutely :  it  expreeaes  Uie 
ntnation  as  it  exists  in  the  present  mo- 
ment, independently  of  what  goes  before 
or  after;  it  is  sometimes  applicable  to 
society,  sometimes  to  natural  objects,  and 
sometimes  to  the  mind.  The  inmqmUitf 
of  the  State  cannot  be  preserved  unless 
the  authority  of  the  magistrates  be  up- 
held ;  the  tranquiUity  of  the  air  and  of  all 
the  surrounding  objects  is  (me  thing  which 
gives  the  country  its  peculiar  charms ;  the 
tranquiUity  of  the  mind  m  the  season  of 
devotion  contributes  essentially  to  pro- 
duce a  suitable  degree  of  reli^^ous  fer- 


Cheerfhlneoi  biniahM  all  anzlooi  care  aod  dta- 
content,  sootbea  and  composes  the  i 
keeps  the  soul  in  a  perpetual  ootei. 

By  a  patient  aoqulescenoe  under  paiufhl  eToota 
for  the  preeent,  we  shaU  be  sure  to  oontract  & 
Ivvm^uMly  of  temper.  Cumbssluia. 

As  epithets,  these  terms  bear  the  same 
relation  to  eaoh  other:  people  ta^ peace- 
able  as  they  are  disposed  to  promote  peace 
in  society  at  large,  or  in  their  private  re- 
lations ;  they  are  quiet,  inasmuch  as  thej 
abstain  from  every  loud  expression,  or 
are  exempt  from  any  commotion  in  them- 
selves ;  they  are  cedm,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  exempt  from  the  commotion  which 
at  any  given  moment  rages  around  them ; 
they  are  tranquil,  inasmuch  as  they  en- 
joy an  entire  exemption  from  everything 
which  can  discompose.  A  town  is  peaee- 
able  as  respects  the  disposition  of  the  in- 
habitants :  it  is  qmet  as  respects  its  ex- 
ternal cireumstances,  or  freedom  from 
bustle  and  noise:  an  evening  is  eabn 
when  the  air  is  lulled  into  a  particular 
stillness,  which  is  not  interrupted  by  any 
loud  sounds:  a  scene  is  trimmnl  which 
combines  everything  calculated  to  soothe 
the  spirits  to  rest. 

Having  awed  them  Into  very  peaceable  dispo- 
sitions, and  settled  bis  colony  in  a  very  growing 
condition,  he  returned  home  for  the  benefit  of  bis 
health.  Bdbu. 

Reputation,  beauty,  grandeur,  nay,  royalty  it- 
self, would  hare  been  gladly  exchanged  by  the 
possessors  for  that  more  qvM  and  humble  sta. 
tion  which  you  enjoy.  ^i-Aia 
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Instead  of  resorting  to  Jews,  computing  the 
▼Alne  of  his  father's  life,  and  raising  great  sums 
by  anticipation,  methods  which  are  better  salted 
to  the  eahn  unenterprising  dissipation  of  the 
preaent  age,  Henrr  Clifford  turned  oatlaw. 

I  had  been  happj 
So  I  had  nothing  known.    Oh  now  fhrever 
WunwtilthtiranqvilTataidl  FareweU  content. 

SHASarBABS. 
PEACEABLE,  PEACEFUL,  PACIPIC. 

PEACEABLE  is  used  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word  peacey  as  it  expresses 
sn  exemption  from  strife  or  contest  (v. 
Peace);  but  PEACEFUL  is  used  in  its 
improper  sense,  «s  it  expresses  an  ex- 
emption from  agftft^on  or  commotion. 
Persons  or  things  are  peaceable;  things, 
particularly  in  £e  higher  style,  are  peace- 
ful: a  family  is  designated  &&  peaceable 
in  regard  to  hs  inhabitants;  a  house  is 
designated  as  tipeacefid  abode,  as  it  is  re- 
mote from  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  a  mul- 
titude. PACIFIC  signifies  either  making 
peace,  or  disposed  to  make  peacej  and  is 
applied  mostly  to  what  we  do  to  others. 
We  are  peaceable  when  we  do  not  engage 
in  quarrels  of  our  own ;  we  are  pacific  if 
we  wish  to  keep  peaecy  or  make  peace,  be- 
tween others.  Hence  the  term  peaceable 
is  mosUy  employed  for  individual  or  pri- 
Tate  concerns,  and  pacific  most  properly 
for  national  concerns :  subjects  ought  to 
be  peaceaible,  and  monarchs  pacific. 

I  know  that  mj  peaceable  disposition  already 
ires  me  a  rery  ill  flgnre  here  (at  Ratlsbon). 

Ladt  W.  Momtaoub. 

Still  as  the  peace/id  walks  of  ancient  night. 
Silent  as  are  the  uunpa  that  bom  in  tomba. 

Sbaupiabb. 

The  tragieal  and  imtfanely  death  of  the  Fieach 
monarch  pat  an  end  to  all  paoijh  measnres  with 
regard  to  Scotland.  Robebtson. 

PECULIAR,  APPROPRIATE,  PARTICU- 
LAR. 

PECULIAR,  m  Latin  peeuUartt,  from 
peauy  cattle,  in  which  property  consisted, 
IS  said  of  that  which  belongs  to  persons 
or  things;  APPROPRIATE,  signifying 
appropriated  (v.  To  aeeribe),  is  said  ol 
that  which  belongs  to  things  only:  the 
faculty  of  speech  is  peculiar  to  man,  in 
distinction  from  all  other  anunals;  an 
address  may  be  approfriaie  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  individual.  PeeuUar 
and  PARTICULAR  (v.  Partieuiar)  are 


both  employed  to  distinguish  objects-, 
but  the  former  distinguishes  the  object 
by  showing  its  connection  with,  or  alli- 
ance to,  others ;  particular  distinguishes 
it  by  a  reference  to  some  acknowledged 
circumstance ;  hence  we  may  say  that  a 
person  en  joys /M^ru/tar  privileges  or  par- 
Ueular  privileges :  in  this  case  peculiar 
signifies  such  as  are  confined  to  him,  and 
enjoyed  by  none  else;  particular  signi- 
fies such  as  arc  distinguished  in  degree 
and  quality  from  others  of  the  kind. 

Great  ikther  Baochos,  to  my  song  repair, 
For  clust'ring  grapes  are  thy  peculiar  care. 

Dbtdev. 

Modesty  and  diffidence,  gentleness  and  meek- 
ness, were  looked  upon  as  the  appropriaU  virt- 
nea  of  the  sex.  Johnson. 

When  we  tmst  to  the  picture  that  ot^ects  draw 
of  theroselres  on  the  mind,  we  deceive  ourselves, 
without  accurate  and  particular  observation ; 
it  is  but  ill-drawn  at  first,  the  outlines  are  soon 
blurred,  the  colors  every  day  grow  fainter. 

Grat. 

TO  FEEL,  PARE. 

PEEL,  from  the  Latin  pdlis^  a  skin,  Is 
the  same  as  to  skm  or  to  take  off  the 
skin :  to  PA^,  from  the  Latin  paro,  to 
trim  or  make  in  order,  signifies  to  smooth. 
The  former  of  these  terms  denotes  a  nat- 
ural, the  latter  an  artificial  process :  the 
former  excludes  the  idea  of  a  forcible 
separation;  the  latter  includes  the  idea 
of  separation  by  means  of  a  knife  or 
sharp  instrument:  potatoes  and  apples 
are  peded  after  they  are  boiled  ;  they  are 
pared  before  they  are  boiled ;  an  orange 
and  a  walnut  are  always  peded  but  not 
pared;  a  cucumber  must  be  pared  and 
not  peeled:  in  like  manner,  the  skin  may 
sometimes  be  peeled  from  the  flesh,  and 
the  nails  axe  pared. 

PELLUCID,  TRANSPARENT. 

PELLUCID,  in  La,tin  pdluddus,  changed 
from  perlttcidtUy  signifies  very  shining. 
TRANSPARENT,  in  Latin  trantpareru^ 
from  traru,  through  or  beyond,  and  po' 
reOy  to  appear,  signifies  that  which  admits 
light  through  it  Pellucid  is  said  of  that 
which  is  pervious  to  the  light,  or  of  that 
into  which  the  eye  can  penetrate ;  trane- 
parent  is  said  of  that  which  is  through- 
out bright:  a  stream  is  pellucid;  it  ad' 
mits  of  the  light  so  as  to  reflect  objects 
but  it  is  not  tranaparent  for  the  eye. 
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rO  PENETRATE,  PIERCE,  PERFORATE, 
BORE. 

To  PENETRATE  (v.  Ducemmeni)  is 
Bimply  to  make  an  entrance  into  any 
substance ;  tu  PIERCE,  in  French  per- 
cer,  Chaldee  perei\  to  break  or  rend,  is  to 
go  still  deeper:  to  PERFORATE,  from 
the  Latin  per^  through,  and  forui,  a  door, 
signifies  to  make  a  door  through,  and  to 
BORE,  in  Saxon  borian,  probably  changed 
from  fare  or  /art»,  a  door,  signifying  to 
make  a  door  or  passage,  are  to  go  through, 
or  at  all  events  to  make  a  considerable 
hollow.  To  pendrate  is  a  natural  and 
gradual  process;  in  this  manner  mat 
pettetrateH  iron,  water  penetrates  wo(x] ;  to 
pifrce  is  a  violent,  and  commonly  artifi- 
cial, process ;  thus  an  arrow  or  a  bullet 
pierces  through  wood.  The  instrument 
by  which  the  act  of  penetration,  is  per- 
formed is  in  no  case  defined;  but  that 
of  piercing  commonly  proceeds  by  some 
pointed  instrument:  we  may  penetrate 
the  earth  by  means  of  a  spade,  a  plough, 
a  knife,  or  various  other  instruments ; 
but  one  pierce*  the  flesh  by  means  of  a 
needle,  or  one  pierces  the  ground  or  a 
wall  by  means  of  a  pickaxe. 

For  if  when  dead  we  are  but  dnst  or  clay. 
Why  think  of  what  posterity  shall  say  ? 
Their  fnraiM  or  censure  cannot  ns  concern, 
Nor  ever  penetrate  the  silent  urn.         Jbntmb. 

Subtle  as  lightninfr,  briKbt,  and  qnick,and  flerce, 
Gold  through  doors  and  walls  did  pierce. 

C0WI.KT. 

To  perforate  and  hore  are  modes  of 
piercing  that  vary  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  action,  and  the  objects  acted  upon ; 
to  pierce^  in  its  peculiar  use,  is  a  sudden 
action  by  which  a  hollow  is  produced  in 
any  substance ;  but  to  perforate  and  hore 
are  commonly  the  effect  of  mechanical 
art.  The  body  of  an  animal  is  pierced 
by  a  dart ;  but  cannon  is  made  by  per- 
forating or  boring  the  iron :  channels  are 
formed  under  ground  hy  perforating  the 
earth ;  holes  are  made  in  the  ear  by  per- 
foration ;  holes  are  made  in  the  leather, 
or  in  the  wood,  by  boring  ;  these  last  two 
words  do  not  differ  in  sense,  but  in  appli- 
cation ;  the  latter  being  a  term  of  vulgar 
use,  though  sometimes  used  in  poetry. 

Descending  like  a  torrent,  it  bore  directly 
against  the  middle  of  the  mountain,  and  they  pre- 
tend nerf orated  it  from  side  to  side :  this,*  how- 


ever, I  doubt ;  but  certain  it  ts  that  it  pietrc^d 
to  a  great  depth.  Bbtdoiib. 

But  Capys,  and  the  graver  sort,  thought  lit. 
The  Greeks'  suspected  present  to  commit 
To  seas  or  flames,at  least  to  search  or  bore 
The  sides,  and  what  tliat  space  contatais  t*  es. 
plore.  DBKaax. 

To  penetrate  and  pierce  are  likewise 
employed  in  an  improper  sense ;  to  per- 
forate and  bore  are  employed  only  in 
the  proper  sense.  The  first  two  bear 
the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  in  the 
former  case :  penetrate  is,  however,  only 
employed  as  the  act  of  persons;  pierce 
is  used  in  regard  to  things.  There  is  a 
power  in  the  mind  to  penetrate  the  looks 
and  actions,  so  as  justly  to  interpret  their 
meaning ;  the  eye  of  the  Almighty  is  said 
to  pierce  the  thickest  veil  of  darkness. 
Affairs  are  sometimes  involved  in  such 
mystery,  that  the  most  enlightened  is  un- 
able  to  penetrate  either  the  end  or  the 
beginning;  the  shrieks  of  distress  are 
sometimes  so  loud  as  to  seem  U>  pierce 
the  ear. 

Inveterate  habits  choke  the  unfruitful  heart, 
Their  fibres  penetrate  its  tenderest  part. 

Gov 


These  metaphyaSc  rights  entering  into  c 
life,  like  rays  of  light  whteh  pierce  into  a  i 
medium,  are  bv  the  laws  of  nature  refhicted  from 
their  straight  line.  Burse. 

PENETRATION,  ACUTENESS,  SAGACITY. 

As  characteristics  of  mind,  these  terms 
have  much  more  in  them  in  which  they 
differ  than  in  what  they  agree:  PENE- 
TRATION is  a  necessary  property  of 
mind ;  it  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree in  every  rational  being  that  has 
the  due  exercise  of  its  rational  powers: 
ACUTENESS  is  an  accidental  property 
that  belongs  to  the  mind  only,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  As  penetration  (v. 
Discernment)  denotes  the  process  of  en- 
tering into  substances  physically  or  roor 
ally,  so  anUeness^  which  is  the  same  aa 
sharpness,  denotes  the  fitness  of  the 
thing  that  performs  this  process :  and  aa 
the  mind  is  in  both  cases  the  thing  that 
is  spoken  of,  the  terms  penetration  and 
aeuteness  are  in  this  particular  closely  al- 
lied. It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  mind 
may  have  penetration  without  having 
aeutenesSy  although  one  cannot  have  aeute- 
ness without  penetration.  If  by  penetrO' 
Hon  we  are  commonly  enabled  to  ge^  6^ 
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the  truth  which  lies  concealed,  by  antte- 
fteas  we  succeed  in  piercing  the  veil  that 
hides  it  from  our  view;  the  former  is, 
therefore,  an  ordinary,  and  the  latter  an 
extraoi'dinary  gift. 

He  saw  the  strong  and  the  feeble  of  a  question 
with  much  penetratioti.  Cumbkbland. 

Their  affairs  lay  in  a  narrower  compass,  their 
fbrarles  were  indifferently  fhmished,  and  philo- 
ophical  researches  were  carried  on  with  much 
ess  industry  and  aciiUnua  of  penetration. 

COWPEB. 

SAGACITY,  in  Latin  aagaciioi,  from 
•jogio,  to  perceive  quickly,  comes  in  all 
probability  from  the  Persian  ttag^  a  dog, 
whence  the  term  has  been  peculiarly  ap- 
plied to  dogs,  and  from  thence  extended 
to  all  brutes  which  discover  an  intuitive 
wisdom,  and  also  to  children,  or  uned- 
ucated persons,  in  whom  there  is  more 
pcnetraiimi  than  may  be  expected  from 
the  narrow  compass  of  their  knowledge ; 
hence,  properly  speaking,  sat/aciti/  is  nat- 
lU'al  or  uncultivated  acutaiess. 

Ai-tivity  to  seize,  not  ttagacUy  to  discern,  is 
the  requisite  which  youth  value.  Blaib. 

PKOPLE,  NATION. 

PEOPLE  is  in  Latin  jtopulm^  which  is 
connected  with  the  Greek  Xaoc,  people, 
ff-Xi}9uc,  a  multitude,  and  voXvq^  many. 
Hence  the  simple  idea  of  numbers  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  people:  but  the  term 
NATION,  from  noUuSy  marks  the  connec- 
tion of  numbers  by  birth ;  people  is,  there- 
fore, the  generic,  and  nation  the  specific 
term.  A  nation  is  a  people  connected 
by  birth;  there  cannot,  therefore,  strictly 
speaking,  be  a  nation  without  ^people: 
but  there  may  be  a  people  where  there  is 
not  a  ncUion.  The  Jews,  when  consider- 
ed as  an  atiscmblage,  under  the  special 
direction  of  the  Almighty,  are  termed  the 
people  of  God;  but  when  considered  in 
regard  to  their  common  origin,  they  are 
ienominated  the  Jewish  naiion.  The 
Americans*,  when  spoken  of  in  relation 
to  Britain,  are  a  distinct  people^  because 
they  have  each  a  distinct  government; 
but  they  are  not  a  distinct  nationy  because 
they  have  a  common  descent.  On  this 
ground  the  Romans  are  not  called  the 
Roman  nation^  because  their  origin  was 
so  various,  but  the  Roman  people^  that  is, 
an  assemblage,  living  under  one  form  of 
government, 


It  is  too  flagrant  a  demonstration  how  mucli 
vice  is  the  darling  of  any  psopU,  when  many 
among  them  are  preferred  for  those  practices  for 
which  in  other  places  they  can  scarce  be  par- 
doned. South. 

When  we  read  the  history  of  Ttationt,  what  do 
we  read  but  the  crimes  and  follies  of  men  ? 

Blair. 

In  a  still  closer  application,  people  is 
taken  for  a  part  of  the  State,  namely, 
that  part  of  a  state  which  consists  of  a 
multitude,  in  distinction  from  its  govern- 
ment ;  whence  arises  a  distinction  in  the 
use  of  the  terms ;  for  we  may  speak  of 
the  British  people^  the  French  or  the 
Dutch  people,  when  we  wish  merely  to 
talk  of  the  mass,  but  we  speak  of  the 
British  nation^  the  French  nation^  and  the 
Dutch  nation^  when  public  measures  are 
in  question,  which  emanate  from  the  gov- 
ernment, or  the  vf\io\e  people.  The  Eng- 
lish  people  have  ever  been  remarkable 
for  their  attachment  to  liberty :  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave-trade  is  one  of  the 
most  glorious  acts  of  public  justice  which 
was  ever  performed  by  the  British  7ia- 
tion.  Upon  the  same  ground  republican 
States  are  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  people:  but  kingdoms  are  commonly 
spoken  of  in  history  as  nationa.  Hence 
we  say  the  Spartan  people,  the  Athenian 
jjeople,  the  people  of  Genoa,  the  people 
of  Venice;  but  the  naiiotis  of  Europe, 
the  African  natiom,  the  English,  French, 
German,  and  Italian  nations. 

You  speak  o'  the  peo2}f6 
As  if  you  were  a  god  to  punish,  not 
A  man  of  their  infirmity.  Shakspeaae. 

It  was  the  resolution  of  the  present  ministry 
to  put  an  end  to  it  (the  war),  as  it  had  involved 
the  nation  in  debt  almost  to  bankruptcy. 

Goldsmith. 

PEOPLE,  POPULACE,  MOB,  MOBILITY. 

PEOPLE  and  POPULACE  are  evi- 
dently  changes  of  the  same  word  to  ex- 
press a  number.  The  signification  of 
these  terms  is  that  of  a  number  gathered 
together.  People  is  said  of  any  body  sup- 
posed to  be  assembled,  as  well  as  really 
assembled:  populace  is  said  of  a  body 
only,  when  actually  assembled.  The 
voice  of  the  people  is  sometimes  too  loud 
to  be  disregarded ;  the  popvlace  in  £ng< 
land  are  fond  of  dragging  their  favorites 
in  carriages. 

The  people  like  a  headlong  torrent  go. 
And  every  di^m  they  break  or  overflow. 

SHAUrBAlft 
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The  pliftnt  |M>piila0#, 
Tbmb  inpef  of  novelty,  will  bend  before  xa. 

Mallr. 

MOB  and  MOBILITY  are  from  the 
Litfn  mobilia^  signifying  moyableness, 
ia  the  characteristic  of  the  mul- 
:  hence  Virgil's  molnU  vulffua. 
terms,  therefore,  designate  not 
only  what  is  low,  but  tumultuous.  A 
mo6  is  at  all  times  an  object  of  terror : 
the  molnliiyy  whether  high  or  low,  are  a 
fluttering  Older  that  mostly  run  from  bad 
to  worse. 

By  the  aenselem  and  insiiniitleuit  clink  of  mis- 
applied words,  some  restless  demegoffoes  had 
inflamed  the  mind  of  the  sottish  mobiU  to  a 
stnuige,  nnaocoontable  abhorrence  of  the  best  of 
men.  South. 

PEOPLE,  PERSONS,  FOLKS. 

Ths  term  PEOPLE  has  already  been 
considered  in  two  acceptations  (v.Pa^, 
Nation:  Pts^,  Pojmi/oc^),  under  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  an  assembly;  but  in  the 
present  case  it  is  employed  to  express  a 
small  number  of  individuals:  the  word 
people^  however,  is  always  considered  as 
one  undivided  body,  and  the  word  PER- 
SON  may  be  distinctly  used  either  in  the 
singular  or  plural ;  as  we  cannot  say  one, 
two,  three,  or  four  people:  but  we  may 
say  one,  two,  three,  or  four  permmt:  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  may  indifferently 
say,  such  peopU  or  permm  ;  many  peojfle 
or  penona  ;  some  peotie  or  penona,  and 
theUke. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  these  terms, 
which  is  altogether  colloquial,  people  is 
employed  in  general  propositions;  and 
pertoru  in  those  which  are  specific  or 
referring  directly  to  some  particular  in- 
dividuals :  people  are  generally  of  that 
opinion;  some  people  think  so;  some 
people  attended :  there  were  but  few  per- 
9onM  present  at  the  entertainment;  the 
whole  company  consisted  of  six  penoru. 

As  the  term  peopU  is  employed  to  des- 
ignate the  promiscuous  multitude,  it  has 
acquired  a  certain  meanness  of  accepta- 
tion which  makes  it  less  suitable  than 
the  word  penonsy  when  people  of  respec- 
tability are  referred  to:  were  I  to  say, of 
any  individuals,  I  do  not  know  who  the 
people  are,  it  would  not  be  so  respectful 
as  to  say,  I  do  not  know  who  those  per- 
•one  are :  in  like  manner  one  says,  from 
people  of  that  stamp,  better  is  not  to  be 


expected ;  penom  of  their  appeanooe  do 
not  frequent  such  places. 

FOLKS,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Northern  languages,  is  connected  with 
the  Latin  tru2^,  the  common  people:  it 
is  not  unusual  to  say  fgnoA  paopU^oT  good 
foUee;  and  in  speaking  jocuWy  to  one's 
friends,  the  latter  term  is  likewise  ad- 
missible: but  in  the  serious  style  it  is 
never  employed  except  in  a  disrespectful 
manner :  such  foUa  (speakinc  of  game- 
sters) are  often  put  to  sorry  udf ts. 

Ferlbrmanoe  is  even  the  dnller  Ibr 
His  act ;  and,  bat  in  the  plainer  and  afanple 
Kind  of  the  jMop20,the  deed  is  qnita  oat  of 
Use.  SHAKariAaa. 

Yoa  may  obaerre  many  honest,  inoffensive  per- 
eoHt  strangely  run  down  by  an  ogly  word. 

SODTB. 

I  paid  some  oompliments  to  great /oflfcs,  who 
like  to  be  c — " '  


TO  PERCEIVE,  DISCERN,  DISTINGUISH. 

To  PERCEIVE,  in  Latin  percMo,  or 
per  and  Mpto,  signifying  to  take  hold  of 
thoroughly,  is  a  positive,  to  DISCERN 
(v.  XHaoernmeHi)  a  relative,  action :  we 
percehe  thinj^  by  themselves;  we  dU- 
eem  them  amidst  many  others :  we  /kt- 
eeive  that  which  is  obvious;  we  diKem 
that  which  is  remote,  or  which  requires 
much  attention  to  get  an  idea  of  it.  We 
perceive  by  a  person's  looks  and  words 
what  he  intends ;  we  cfisosm  the  drift  of 
his  actions.  We  may  perceive  sensible  or 
spiritual  objects;  we  commonly  diaeem 
only  that  which  is  spiritual :  we  perceive 
light,  darkness,  colors,  or  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  anything;  we  dUcem  char, 
acters,  motives,  the  tendency  and  conse- 
quences of  actions,  etc  It  is  the  act  of 
a  child  to  perceive  according  to  the  quick- 
ness of  its  senses ;  it  is  the  act  of  a  man 
to  diacem  according  to  the  measure  of  mM 
knowledge  and  understanding. 

And  htf tly,  taming  inwardly  her  eyes. 
Perceives  how  all  her  own  ideas  rise.    JaimiB. 
He  was  not  only  of  a  very  keen  oonnge  in  the 
exposing  of  his  person,  but  an  ezcellentd<soen». 
er  and  poisaer  of  adrantags  apon  the  enemy. 

CLAaSKDOII. 

To  diaeem  and  DISTINGUISH  [v.  Di/- 
ference)  approach  the  nearest  in  sense  to 
each  other;  but  the  former  signifies  to 
see  only  one  thing,  the  latter  to  see  two 
or  more  in  quick  succession  so  as  to  com- 
pare them.  We  diacem  what  lie  in  thingsi 
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we  digHnffuish  things  according  to  their 
outward  marks ;  we  tUscem  things  in  or- 
der to  understand  their  essences ;  we  dU- 
iinguMk  in  order  not  to  confound  them 
together.  Experienced  and  discreet  peo- 
ple may  ckseem  the  signs  of  the  times ;  it 
is  just  to  duUngvM  between  an  action 
done  from  inadvertence,  and  that  which 
is  done  from  design.  The  conduct  of  peo- 
ple is  sometimes  so  veiled  by  art,  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  diaeem  their  object :  it  is  nec- 
essary to  duHnffuish  between  practice  and 
profession. 

One  who  ia  actuated  by  party  spirit  la  almost 
wider  an  Incapacity  of  diac&ming  either  real 
blemishes  or  beauties.  A]>DiaoK. 

Mr.  Boyle  obeenres  that  though  the  mole  be 
not  totally  blind  (as  Is  generally  thought),  she 
has  not  sight  enough  to  aidUnifuith  objects. 

Addisom. 

FEBCSFnON,  IDEA,  CONCBFnON, 
NOTION. 

FERGEPTION  expresses  dther  the  act 
of  peroewwg  (tr.  To  perceiffe),  or  the  im- 
pression produced  by  that  act;  in  this 
latter  sense  it  is  analogous  to  an  IDEA 
(v.  Idea),  The  impression  of  an  object 
that  is  present  to  us  is  termed  a  percep- 
tion ;  the  revival  of  that  impression,  when 
the  object  is  removed,  is  an  idea,  A  com- 
bination of  ideas  by  which  any  imi^e  is 
presented  to  the  mind  is  a  CONCEPTION 
(v.  To  eomprehend)'^  the  association  of  two 
or  more  u2mu,  so  as  to  constitute  a  deci- 
sion, is  a  NOTION  {v.  Opinion).  Ferctp- 
tioM  are  clear  or  confused,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  sensible  organs,  and  the 
pereqoHve  faculty j  ideas  are  faint  or  viv- 
id, vague  or  distinct,  according  to  the  nat- 
ure of  the  pereepUon;  eonctpUons  are 
gross  or  refined,  according  to  the  number 
and  extent  of  one's  idea$  ;  noUons  are  true 
or  false,  correct  or  incorrect,  according 
to  the  extent  of  one's  knowledge.  The 
pereqfUon  which  we  have  of  remote  ob- 
jects is  sometimes  so  indistinct  as  to  leave 
hardly  any  traces  of  the  image  on  the 
mind ;  we  have  in  that  case  a  perception, 
but  not  an  idea:  if  we  read  the  descrip- 
tion of  any  object,  we  may  have  an  idea 
of  it ;  but  we  need  not  have  any  immedi- 
ate/MreqDtton:  the  idea  in  this  case  being 
oomplex,  and  formed  of  many  images  of 
which  we  have  already  had  a  perception. 

If  we  present  objects  to  our  minds,  ac- 
cording to  different  images  which  have 


already  been  impressed,  we  are  said  \A 
have  a  conception  of  them :  in  this  case, 
however,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  ob- 
jects really  to  exist ;  they  may  be  the  off- 
spring of  the  mind's  operation  within  it- 
self :  but  with  regard  to  notions  it  is  dif- 
ferent, for  they  are  formed  respecting  ob- 
jects that  do  really  exist,  although  perhaps 
the  properties  or  circumstances  which  wt 
assign  to  them  are  not  real  If  I  look  at 
the  moon,  I  have  a  perception  of  it ;  if  it 
disappear  from  my  sight,  and  the  impres- 
sion remains,  I  have  an  idea  of  it ;  if  an 
object,  differing  in  shape  and  color  from 
that  or  anything  else  which  I  may  have 
seen  present  itself  to  my  mind,  it  is  a 
conoqrtion;  if  of  this  moon  I  conceive 
that  it  is  no  bigger  than  what  it  appears 
to  my  eye,  this  is  a  notion,  which,  in  the 
present  instance,  assigns  an  unreal  prop- 
erty to  a  real  object 

What  can  the  fondest  mother  wish  for  more, 
Ev'n  for  her  darling  son,  than  solid  sense. 
Perceptions  clear,  and  flowing  eloquence  ? 

Wxifm* 

Imagination  selects  ideas  from  the  treasures 
of  remembrance.  Johnson. 

It  is  not  a  head  that  is  filled  with  extraragant 
conceptions  which  is  capable  of  fumishtng  the 
world  with  diTerslons  of  this  nature  (from  hu- 
mor). Addison. 

Thoee  notions  which  are  to  be  collected  by 
reason,  in  opposition  to  the  senses,  will  seldom 
stand  forward  in  the  mind,  but  be  treasured  in 
the  remoter  repositories  of  the  memory. 

Johnson. 

TO  PERISH,  DIE,  DECAY. 

To  PERISH,  in  French  pMr,  in  Latin 
pereo,  compounded  otper  and  eo,  signify, 
ing  to  go  thoroughly  away,  expresses  more 
than  to  DIE  (v.  To  die),  and  is  applicable 
to  many  objects ;  for  the  latt^  is  prop- 
erly  applied  only  to  express  the  extinction 
of  animal  life,  and  figuratively  to  express 
the  extinction  of  life  or  spirit  in  vegeta- 
bles, or  other  bodies ;  but  the  former  is 
applied  to  express  the  dissolution  of  sub- 
stances, so  that  they  lose  their  existence 
as  aggregate  bodies.  What/MmAes,  there- 
fore, does  not  always  die,  although  what- 
ever dies,  by  that  very  act  perishes  to  a 
certain  extent  Hence  we  say  that  wood 
perishes,  although  it  does  not  die;  people 
are  said  either  to  perish  or  die:  but  as 
the  term  perish  expresses  even  more  than 
di/inff,  it  is  possible  for  the  same  thing  to 
sUe  and  not  perish;  thus  a  plant  may  be 
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Baid  to  dU  when  it  loses  its  vegetative 
power ;  but  it  is  said  to  peruh  if  its  sub- 
stance crumbles  into  dust. 

To  peruh  expresses  the  end ;  to  DE- 
CAY (v.  To  decay)  the  process  by  which 
this  end  is  brought  about :  a  thing  may 
be  long  in  decaying^  but  when  it  pe}'iaJits 
It  ceases  at  once  to  act  or  to  exist :  things 
nay,  therefore,  ^'ish  without  decaying  ; 
'  hey  may  likewise  decay  without /)r)-MAt/i^. 
Things  which  are  altogether  new,  and 
iiave  experienced  no  kind  of  decay,  may 
perish  by  means  of  water,  fire,  lightning, 
and  the  like :  on  the  other  hand,  wood, 
iron,  and  other  substances  may  begin  to 
decay,  but  may  be  saved  from  immediate- 
ly T^mcAif^  by  the  application  of  prevent- 
ives. 

Beftuty  and  jroath  aboat  to  perish,  finds 
Such  noble  pity  in  brave  English  minds. 

Wallkr. 
The  steer,  who  to  the  yoke  was  bred  to  bow, 
(Studious  of  tillage  and  the  crooked  plough), 
Falh  down  and  Uie^.  Drtdek. 

The  .sours  dark  cottage,  batter*d  and  deeay*d^ 
Lets  in  new  liglit  through  chinks  that  time  has 
made.  Waller. 

TO  PERPETRATE,  COMMIT. 

Thr  idea  of  doing  something  wrong  is 
conmion  to  these  terms;  but  PERPE- 
TRATE, from  the  Latin  perpetro,  com- 
pounded of  per  and  petro,  in  Greek  vpar- 
Ttaty  signifying  thoroughly  to  compass  or 
bring  about,  is  a  much  more  determined 
proceeding  than  that  of  COMMITTING. 
One  may  commit  offences  of  various  de- 
grees and  magnitude ;  but  one  perpetrates 
crimes  only,  and  those  of  the  more 
heinous  kind.  A  lawless  banditti,  who 
spend  their  lives  in  the  perpetration  of 
the  most  horrid  crimes,  are  not  to  be  re- 
strained by  the  ordinary  course  of  jus- 
tice ;  he  who  commits  any  offence  against 
the  good  order  of  society  exposes  himself 
to  the  censure  of  others,  who  may  be  his 
inferiors  in  certain  respects. 

Then  shows  the  forest  which,  In  after-times. 
Fierce  Romulus,  for  perpetrated  crimes, 
A  refuge  made.  Drtsen. 

The  miscarriages  of  the  great  designs  of  princes 
are  of  little  use  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  who  seem 
very  little  interested  in  admonitions  against  errors 
which  they  cannot  eommU.  Joukson. 

TO  PERSUADE,  ENTICE,  PREVAIL 

UPON. 
PERSUADE  (y.  Conviction)  and  EN- 
TICE iv.  To  allure)  are  employed  to  ex- 


press different  means  to  the  same  end; 
namely,  that  of  drawing  any  one  to  a 
thing :  one  permtades  a  person  by  means 
of  words  ;  one  m/ion  him  either  by  words 
or  actions ;  one  may  penuade  dther  to  a 
good  or  bad  thing ;  but  one  entices  com- 
monly to  that  which  is  bad;  one  uses 
arguments  t»  persuade,  and  arts  to  eiUiee. 
Persuade  and  entice  comprehend  either 
the  means  or  the  end,  or  both ;  PREVAIL 
UPON  comprehends  no  more  than  th^ 
end :  we  may  penuade  without  prevailing 
upon,  and  we  may  prevcnl  upon  without 
persuading.  Many  will  tarn  a  deaf  ear 
to  all  our  persuasions,  and  will  not  be 
prevailed  upon,  although  persuaded:  on 
the  other  hand,  we  may  be  prevailed  t^wn 
by  the  force  of  remonstrance,  authori- 
ty,  and  the  like ;  and  in  this  case  we  are 
prevailed  upon  without  being  persuaded. 
We  should  never  persuade  another  to  do 
that  which  we  are  not  willing  to  do  our- 
selves ;  credulous  or  good-natured  people 
are  easily  prevailed  upon  to  do  things 
which  tend  to  their  own  injury. 

I  beseech  you  let  me  hare  so  much  credit  with 
yon  as  to  pemwtde  yon  to  communicate  any 
doubt  or  scruple  which  occurs  to  yoa,  before 
you  suffer  them  to  make  too  deep  an  impreasion 
upon  yon.  CLAHSiiDoii. 

If  gaming  does  an  aged  sire  entiee. 
Then  my  young  master  swiftly  learns  tlie  vice. 

Dbti«ii. 

Herod  hearing  of  Agrippa's  arrival  in  Upper 
Asia,  went  thither  to  him,  and  prevailed  with 
him  to  accept  an  tavitation.  PanHuux. 

PICTURE,  PRINT,  ENGRAVnTO. 

PICTURE  (v.  To  paint)  is  any  likeness 
taken  by  the  hand  of  the  artist:  the 
PRINT  is  the  copy  of  the  patnHng  in  m 
printed  state;  and  the  ENGRAVING  is 
that  which  is  produced  by  an  engraver: 
every  engraving  is  a  print;  but  every 
print  is  not  an  engraving  ;  for  the  piidture 
may  be  printed  off  from  something  be- 
side an  engraving,  as  in  the  case  of  wood- 
cuts. The  term  picture  is  sometimes 
used  for  any  representation  of  a  like- 
ness, without  regard  to  the  mode  hj 
which  it  is  formed :  in  this  case  it  is  em- 
ployed mostly  for  the  representations  of 
the  common  kind  that  are  found  in 
books ;  but  prtnl  and  engraving  are  said 
of  the  higher  specimens  of  the  art  On 
certain  occasions  the  word  engravwg  is 
most  appropriate,  a^  tf^  take  an  engrmw- 
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inff  of  a  particular  object ;  on  other  oc- 
casions the  word  printj  afl  a  handsome 
prinl^  or  a  large  print. 

nie  picture*  plac'd  for  onMment  and  nae. 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose. 
Goldsmith. 

Tim,  with  surprise  and  pleasure  staring. 
Ran  to  the  glass,  and  then  comparing 
His  own  sweet  flgore  with  the  prirU^ 
Utstingnish'd  every  feature  in't.  Swirr. 

Since  the  public  has  of  late  begun  to  express 
a  relish  for  ^ngraving*^  drawings,  copyings, 
and  for  the  original  paintings  of  the  chief  Ital- 
ian school,  I  doubt  not  that  in  Ter>'  few  years 
we  shall  make  an  equal  progress  in  this  other 
science.  SHArmBiiKT. 

PILLAR,  COLUMN. 

PILLAR,  from/n/c,  signifies  that  which 
is  piled  up.  COLUMN,  which  comes  im- 
mediately from  the  Latin  oohmmcty  is  of 
Celtic  origin,  being  in  the  Welsh  co/ov, 
and  the  Irish  oo//,  which  signifies  a  stem 
or  stalk.  Though  very  different  in  their 
original  meaning,  they  are  both  applied 
to  the  same  object,  namely,  to  whatever 
is  artificially  set  up  in  wood,  stone,  or 
other  hard  material ;  but  the  word  pUlar 
having  come  first  into  use,  is  the  most 
general  in  its  application  to  any  struct- 
ure, whether  rude  or  otherwise ;  the  term 
column^  on  the  other  hand,  is  applied  to 
whatever  is  ornamental,  as  the  Grecian 
order  of  columns. 

PiUar^y  which  we  may  likewise  call  eolumnM, 
for  the  word  among  artiflcers  is  almost  natural- 
ized, I  could  distii^^uish  into  simple  and  com- 
pound. WorroN. 

So  in  poetry,  where  simply  a  support 
is  spoken  of,  the  term  piUar  may  be 
used. 

The  palace  built  by  Picus  vast  and  proud, 
Supported  by  a  hundred  piUan  stood. 

Drtden. 

But  where  grandeur  or  embellishment 
is  to  be  expressed,  the  term  column. 

Whate'er  adorns 
The  princely  dome,  the  column  ^  and  the  arch, 
The  brratliing  marbles,  and  the  sculptured  gold, 
Beyond  the  proud  possessor's  narrow  claim 
His  tuneful  breast  enjoys.  Akcmbide. 

Both  terms  are  applied  to  other  ob- 
jects having  a  similarity  either  of  form 
or  use.  Whatever  is  set  up  in  the 
form  of  a  pillar  is  so  denominated ;  as 
stone  pillart  in  cross  -  ways,  or  over 
graves,  and  the  like. 


In  the  court  of  a  mosque  there  stands  a  pU 
lar^  on  which  is  marked  the  Nile's  increase. 

Whatever  is  drawn  out  in  the  form  of 
a  eolumny  be  the  material  what  it  may  ot 
which  it  is  composed,  it  is  denominated 
a  colwnn  /  as  a  eolumn  of  water,  smoke, 
etc. ;  a  eolumn  of  men,  a  column  of  a 
page. 

I  see  a  column  of  slow  rising  smoke 
Overt  p  the  lofty  wood,  that  skirts  the  wild. 

COWPSR. 

Pillar  is  frequently  employed  in  a 
moral  application,  and  in  that  case  it  al- 
ways implies  a  support. 

Withdraw  religion,  and  you  shake  all  the  pU' 
lart  of  society.  *  .^^  Blaul 

PITEOUS,  DOLEFUL,  WOFUL,  RUEFUL. 

PITEOUS  signifies  moving  piti/  («. 
FUij).  DOLEFUL,  or  full  of  doU,  in 
Latin  dolor,  pain,  signifies  indicative  of 
much  pain.  WOFUL,  or  full  of  tpoe, 
signifies  likewise  indicative  of  vfoe, 
which  from  the  Oerman  wehy  implies 
pain.  RUEFUL,  or  full  of  rwe,  from 
the  German  reueti^  to  repent,  signifies  in- 
dicative of  much  sorrow. 

The  close  alliance  in  sense  of  these 
words  one  to  another  is  obvious  from 
the  above  explanation;  piteous  is  appli- 
cable to  one's  external  expression  of 
bodily  or  mental  pain;  a  child  makes 
piteous  lamentations  when  it  suffers  for 
hunger, or  has  lost  its  way;  doleful  ap- 
plies to  those  sounds  which  convey  the 
idea  of  pain ;  there  is  something  doleful 
in  the  tolling  of  a  funeral  bell  or  in  the 
sound  of  a  muffled  drum :  woful  applies 
to  the  circumstances  and  situations  of 
men ;  a  scene  is  tooful  in  which  we  wit- 
ness a  large  family  of  young  children 
suffering  under  the  complicated  horrors 
of  sickness  and  want ;  rueful  applies  to 
the  outward  indications  of  inward  sor- 
row depicted  in  the  looks  or  countenance. 
The  term  is  commonly  applied  to  the  sor< 
rows  which  spring  from  a  gloomy  or  dis* 
torted  imagination,  and  has  therefore  ac- 
quired a  somewhat  ludicrous  acceptation ; 
hence  we  find  in  Don  Quixote,  the  knight 
of  the  rueful  countenance  introduced. 

Entreat,  pray,  beg,  and  raise  a  doleful  cry. 

Dbtsbm. 
A  brutish   temptation  made  Samson,  from  4 
Judge  of  Israel,  a  wo/ul  Judgment  upon  it. 
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Wttfa  poDdYoai  dubs. 
As  weak  •gafaut  the  moantain  heaps  ther  poah 
their  bcakbig  breaafc  In  Tain  and  piUous  bray, 
He  laya  them  qoiveringon  th'  enaanffuln'd  plain. 
Tbowov. 
CocytH  nam'd,  of  lamentation  loud, 
Beard  on  the  rupful  atream.  Miltoii. 

PmABLK,  PITB0U8,  PITIFUL. 

Tbise  three  epithets  drawn  from  the 
game  word  have  shades  of  difference  in 
sense  and  application.  PITIABLE  sig- 
nifies deserving  of  pUy;  PITEOUS,  mov- 
ing pUy;  PITIFUL,  full  of  that  which 
ftwakens  piiy:  a  condition  is  pitiable 
which  is  so  distressing  as  to  call  forth 
pity ;  a  cry  is  piteous  which  indicates 
such  distress  as  can  excite  pity;  a  con- 
duct is  pitiful  which  marks  a  character 
entitled  to  pitv.  The  first  of  these  terms 
is  taken  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term 
pity;  the  last  two  in  its  unfavorable 
sense :  what  is  pitiable  in  a  person  is  in- 
dependent of  anything  in  himself ;  cir- 
cumstances have  rendered  him  pitiable ; 
what  is  piteom  and  piiiftU  in  a  man 
arises  from  the  helplessness  and  imbe- 
cility or  worthlessness  of  his  character; 
the  former  respects  that  which  is  weak ; 
the  latter  that  which  is  worthless  in  him : 
when  a  poor  creature  makes  piteoue 
moans,  it  indicates  his  incapacity  to  help 
himself  as  he  ought  to  do  out  of  his 
troubles;  when  a  man  of  rank  has  re- 
course to  piii/fd  shifts  to  gun  his  ends, 
he  betrays  the  innate  meanness  of  his 
soul. 

la  it  then  impoaaibto  that  a  man  may  be  ftmnd 
who,  withoat  criminal  ill  intention  or  pitiabU 
abaordity,  shall  prefer  a  mixed  goremment  to 
either  of  the  extremes  ?  Bdsxb. 

I  have  in  view,  calling  to  mbid  with  heed 
Part  of  onr  sentence,  that  thy  seed  shall  bruise 
The  serpent's  head ;  piteoue  amends,  nnlesa 
Be  meant,  whom  I  conjecture,  our  grand  fDe. 

MaTOK. 

Bacon  wrote  a  pitiful  letter  to  King  James  I. 
BOt  long  befbre  hu  death.  Howsll. 

PITT,  COMPASSION. 

PTTT  is  in  all  probability  contracted 
from  /mty.  COMPASSION,  in  Latin 
tompamo^  from  con  and  paiioT^  signifies 
to  suffer  in  oonjunction  with  another. 

The  pain  which  one  feels  at  the  dis- 
tresses of  another  is  the  idea  that  is  com- 
mon to  the  signification  of  both  these 
terms,  but  they  differ  in  the  object  that 
douses  the  distress:  the  former  is  ex- 


dted  principally  by  the  weakness  or  de 
graded  condition  of  the  subject ;  the  lat* 
ter  by  his  uncontrollable  and  inevitabls 
misfortunes.  We  pity  a  man  of  a  weak 
understanding  who  exposes  his  weak-  , 
ness:  we  eompauumaie  the  man  who  is 
reduced  to  a  state  of  beggary  and  want. 
Pity  is  kindly  extended  by  those  in  high- 
er condition  to  such  as  are  humble  in 
their  outward  circumstances;  the  poor 
are  at  all  times  deserving  of  pity^  even 
when  their  poverty  is  the  positive  fruit 
of  vice :  eompiaaion  is  a  sentiment  which 
extends  to  persons  in  all  conditions ;  the 
good  Samaritan  had  eon^fMuion  on  the 
traveller  who  fell  among  thieves.  Pity^ 
though  a  tender  sentiment,  is  so  close- 
ly alUed  to  contempt,  that  an  ingenuous 
mind  is  always  loaUi  to  be  the  subject  of 
it,  since  it  can  never  be  awakened  but 
by  some  circumstance  of  inferiority ;  it 
hurts  the  honest  pride  of  a  man  to  re- 
flect that  he  can  excite  no  interest  but 
by  provoking  a  comparison  to  his  own 
disadvantage :  on  the  other  hand,  such 
is  the  general  infirmity  of  our  natores, 
and  such  our  exposure  to  the  casualties 
of  human  life,  that  oompaukn  is  a  pure 
and  delightful  sentiment,  that  is  recipro- 
cally bestowed  and  acknowledged  by  ^ 
with  equal  satisfaction. 

Others  extended  naked  on  the  floer, 
Exfl'd  from  human  pity  here  they  lie. 
And  know  no  end  or  mis*ry  till  they  die. 

VwtrvKi. 
His  Cite  oofnpaasioit  In  the  victor  bred ; 
Stem  as  he  was,  he  yet  rBver*d  the  dead.    Pops. 

PITT|  MBRCT. 

Thi  feelings  one  indulges,  and  the  con- 
duct one  adopts,  toward  others  who  suf- 
fer for  their  demerits,  is  the  common  idea 
which  renders  these  terms  synonymous ; 
but  PITT  lays  hold  of  those  circum- 
stances  which  do  not  affect  the  moral 
character,  or  which  diminish  the  culpa- 
bility of  the  individual:  MEROT  lays 
hold  of  those  external  cinnunstanoes 
which  may  diminish  punishment  Pity 
is  often  a  sentiment  unaccompanied  with 
action;  merof  is  often  a  mode  of  action 
unaccompanied  with  sentiment :  we  have 
or  take  pity  upon  a  person,  but  we  show 
mercy  to  a  person.  Pity  is  bestowed  by 
men  in  their  domestic  and  private  capac- 
ity; mercy  is  showi)  \n  the  exercise  o\ 
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power :  &  master  has  pity  upon  his  of- 
fending servant  by  passing  over  his  of- 
fences, and  affording  him  the  opportuni- 
tj  of  amendment ;  the  magistrate  shows 
mtrofio  a  criminal  by  abridging  his  pun- 
ishment PUy  lies  in  the  breast  of  an 
individual,  and  may  be  bestowed  at  his 
discretion:  mercy  is  restricted  by  the 
rules  of  civil  society ;  it  must  not  inter- 
fere with  the  administration  of  justice. 
Young  offenders  call  for  great  pity^  as 
their  offences  are  often  the  fruit  of  in- 
experience and  bad  example,  rather  than 
of  depravity :  mercy  is  an  imperative  duty 
in  those  who  have  the  power  of  inflicting 
punishment,  particularly  in  cases  where 
life  and  death  are  concerned. 

I  pUy  from  my  toiil  unhappy  men, 
Compell'd  t)j  want  to  prottitate  their  pen. 

RoaoomiOM. 
Examples  of  Jiutioe  most  be  made  for  terror 
to  some,  examples  of  mercy  for  comfort  to  oth- 
ers. Baoom. 

Pity  and  wierty  are  likewise  applied  to 
the  brute  creation  with  a  similar  distinc- 
tion: pUy  shows  itself  in  relieving  real 
misery,  and  in  lightening  burdens ;  mercy 
is  displayed  in  the  measure  of  pain  which 
one  inflicts.  One  takes  pity  on  a  poor 
ass  to  whom  one  gives  fodder  to  relieve 
hunger ;  one  shows  it  mercy  by  abstain- 
ing from  laying  heavy  stripes  upon  its 
back. 

An  ant  dropped  into  the  water,  a  wood-piiteon 

took  pity  on  htm,  and  threw  him  a  little  bongh. 

L'ERRAiraa. 

Cowards  are  croel.bnt  the  brave 

Love  m«roy,and  oelight  to  save.  Gat. 

These  terms  are  moreover  applicable 
10  the  Deitj,  in  regard  to  his  creatures, 
particularly  man.  God  takes  pity  on  us 
as  entire  dependents  upon  him:  he  ex- 
tends his  mercy  toward  us  as  offenders 
against  him :  he  shows  his  pity  by  re- 
lieving our  wants;  he  shows  his  mercy 
by  forgiving  our  sin& 

PLACE,  STATION,  SITUATION,  POSITION, 
POST. 

PLACE,  hi  German  plaU,  from  plaU, 
even  or  open,  is  the  abstract  or  general 
term  that  comprehends  the  idea  of  any 

?'iyen  space  that  may  be  occupied :  STA- 
lON  (tr.  C(mditum)  is  thejpj^  where 
one  sUnds  or  is  fixed ;  SITUATION,  m 
Lat'n  nh»,  from  the  Hebrew  mU^  to  put, 


and  POSITION,  which  is  a  variation  of 
the  same,  respect  the  object  as  well  as 
the  place ;  that  is,  they  signify  how  the 
object  is  put,  as  well  as  where  it  is  put. 
A  piaee  or  a  tUUiop.  may  be  either  vacant 
or  otherwise ;  a  dtwUion  and  a  poaUion 
necessarily  suppose  some  oocupi^  place, 
A  place  is  either  assigned  or  not  assign- 
ed^ known  or  unknown,  real  or  supposed : 
a  $tatum  is  a  specifically  assigned  plaoe. 
We  choose  a  place  according  to  our  con- 
venience, and  we  leave  it  agam  at  pleas- 
ure ;  but  we  take  up  our  sfo^ton,  and  hold 
it  for  a  given  period.  One  inquires  for 
a  place  which  is  known  only  by  name; 
the  ttaJtion  is  appointed  for  us,  and  is, 
therefore,  easily  found  out.  Travellers 
wander  from /mee  ta place;  soldiers  have 
always  some  etatum. 

Sorely  the  chorch  is  hplacs  where  one  day's 
truce  ought  to  be  allowea  to  the  dissensions  and 


animosities  of  mankind. 


BornxB. 


The  seditions  remained  within  their  ttaUoi^ 
which,  by  reason  of  the  nastiness  of  the  beastly 
mnttitnde,  might  more  fitly  be  termed  a  kennel 
than  a  camp.  Hatwaroi 

The  terms  flaee  and  gUuaUon  are  said 
of  objects  animate  or  inanimate ;  e^aiioH 
only  of  animate  objects,  or  those  which 
are  figuratively  considered  as  such ;  po- 
eiiion  properly  of  inanimate  objects,  or 
those  which  are  considered  as  such:  a 
person  chooses  a  place;  a  thing  occupies 
a  piaccy  or  has  a  place  set  apart  for  it :  a 
eUxtion  or  ttated  place  must  always  be  as- 
signed to  each  person  who  has  to  act  in 
concert  with  others ;  a  eiiuation  or  pod- 
ium is  chosen  for  a  thing  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  an  individual :  the  former  is 
said  of  things  as  they  stand  with  regard 
to  others;  the  latter  of  things  as  they 
stand  with  regard  to  themselves.  The 
aiiuaHcn  of  a  house  comprehends  the 
nature  of  the  place,  whether  on  high  or 
low  ground ;  and  also  its  reUtion  to  oth- 
er objects,  that  is,  whether  higher  or  low- 
er, nearer  or  more  distant:  the  fXMt^iofi 
of  a  window  in  a  house  is  considered  as 
to  whether  it  is  straight  or  crooked ;  the 
poniUm  of  a  book  is  considered  as  to 
whether  it  stands  leaning  or  upright,  with 
its  face  or  back  forward.  SUuaiion  is 
moreover  said  of  things  that  come  there 
of  themselves;  potiHon  only  of  those 
things  which  have  been  put  there  at  will 
The  mtuaiion  of  some  tree  or  rock,  on 
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some  eievated  piaee^  is  agreeable  to  be 
looked  atf  or  to  be  looked  from.  The 
faulty  position  of  a  letter  in  writing  some- 
times spoils  the  whole  performance. 

Hope,  with  uplifted  foot  set  free  firom  earth, 
PanU  for  the  pkus  of  her  ethereal  birth. 

Ck>WPKH. 

The  planets  in  their  titaUon  listening  stood. 

Milton. 

Prince  Cesarini  has  a  palace  in  a  pleasant  Ht- 
tuiMoft^and  set  oflT  with  many  beautiful  walks. 

Addison. 

By  Tarying  the  poHtion  of  my  eye,  and  mov- 
ing it  nearer  to,  or  fiuther  firom,  the  direct  beam 
of  the  sun's  light,  the  color  of  the  sun's  reflected 
light  constantly  varied  upon  the  speculum  as  it 
did  upon  my  eye.  Newton. 

Siiuaiion  and  ponlion^  when  applied 
to  persons,  are  similarly  distinguished ; 
the  ntuaium  is  that  in  which  a  man  finds 
himself,  either  witli  or  without  his  own 
choice ;  the  posUion  is  that  in  which  he 
is  placed  without  his  own  choice. 

A  titvaUon  in  which  I  am  as  unknown  to  all 
the  world  as  I  am  ignorant  of  all  that  passes  in 
it  would  exactly  suit  me.  CowrKB. 

Every  step  in  the  progression  of  existence 
changes  our  poHtion  with  respect  to  the  things 
about  us.  Johnson. 

Plaee^  nluaiion^  and  station  have  an  ex- 
tended signification  in  respect  to  men  in 
civil  society,  that  is,  either  to  their  cir- 
cumstances or  actions ;  POST  has  no  oth- 
er sense  when  applied  to  persons.  Place 
is  as  indefinite  as  before ;  it  may  be  tak- 
en for  that  share  which  we  personally 
have  in  society  either  generally,  as  when 
every  one  is  said  to  fill  a  place  in  socie- 
ty ;  or  particularly  for  a  specific  share  of 
its  business,  as  to  fill  a  place  under  gov- 
ernment :  situation  is  that  kind  of  piaoe 
which  specifies  either  our  share  in  its 
business,  but  with  a  higher  import  than 
the  general  term  pUice^  or  a  share  in  its 
gains  and  losses,  as  the  prosperous  or  ad- 
verse situation  of  a  man :  a  station  is  that 
kind  of  pUux  which  denotes  a  share  in  its 
relative  consequence,  power,  and  honor ; 
in  which  sense  every  man  holds  a  certain 
station  ;  the  post  is  that  kind  of  jUace  in 
which  he  has  a  specific  share  in  the  du- 
ties of  society ;  the  sitwUion  comprehends 
many  duties ;  but  the  post  includes  prop- 
erly one  duty  only ;  the  word  being  fig- 
uratively employed  from  the  post  or  par- 
ticular spot  which  a  soldier  is  said  to  oc- 
cupy.   A  clerk  in  a  counting-house  fills  a 


place:  a  clergyman  holds  a  ntuaHoH  by 
virtue  of  his  office ;  he  is  in  the  ttaium 
of  a  gentleman  by  reason  of  his  ediua^ 
tion,  as  well  as  his  situation :  a  faithful 
minister  will  always  consider  that  his 
post  where  good  is  to  be  done. 

These  two  sorts  of  men  (rich  anJ  pow)  move 
in  the  same  direction,  though  in  a  ditlamitplaes 
They  both  move  with  the  order  of  the  universe. 

Brass. 

Though  this  is  a  situation  of  the  greatest  esse 
and  tranquillity  in  hunwn  life,  yet  this  is  hj  no 
means  fit  to  be'  the  subject  of  aU  men's  petitions 
to  God.  Koaaas. 

It  has  been  my  fate  to  be  engaged  In  business 
much  and  often,  by  the  stations  in  which  I  have 
been  placed.  AmMmcmt. 

I  will  never,  while  I  have  health,  be  wanting 
to  my  duty  in  my  post  ArrBaBCKT. 

TO  PLACE,  DI8PO0E,  ORDER. 

To  PLACE  is  to  assign  a  place  (w. 
JHace)  to  a  thing;  to  DISPOSE  is  to 
place  according  to  a  certain  rule ;  to  OR- 
DER is  to  place  in  a  certain  order.  To 
place  is  an  unqualified  act  both  as  to  the 
manner  and  circumstances  of  the  action ; 
to  di^Mse  is  a  qualified  act,  it  is  qualified 
as  to  the  manner ;  the  former  is  an  act 
of  expediency  or  necessity ;  the  latter  la 
an  act  of  judgment  or  discretion.  Things 
are  often  o^aoei  from  the  necessity  of  be- 
ing/i^aeetf  in  some  way  or  another:  they 
are  disposed  so  as  to  appear  to  the  best 
advantage.  We  may  place  a  single  ob- 
ject, but  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  several  objects  to  be  disposed.  One 
places  a  book  on  a  shelf,  or  disposes  a 
number  of  books  according  to  their  sixes 
on  different  shelves. 

If  I  have  a  wish  that  is  prominent  above  the 
rest,  it  is  to  see  you  placed  to  your  satisfiiction 
near  me.  Shxnstonb. 

And  last  the  relics  by  themselves  dispose^ 
Which  in  a  brazen  urn  the  priests  enclose. 

Drtdbn 

To  order  and  dispose  are  both  taken 
in  the  sense  of  putting  several  things  in 
some  order,  but  diipose  may  be  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  order  and  arrange- 
ment ;  orderinffy  on  the  other  hand,  com- 
prehends command  as  well  as  regulation. 
Things  are  disposed  in  a  shop  to  the  best 
advantage,  or  in  the  moral  application, 
the  thoughts  are  disposed ;  a  man  orders 
his  family,  or  a  commander  orders  the 
battle. 
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On  TneadAj,  the  16th  of  May,  about  five  of  the 
clock  in  the  morning,  they  dUpated  themselves 
to  their  work.  Glakekdon. 

Hi^or- general  Chudleigh,  who  ordtred  the 
battle,  fiUled  in  no  part  of  a  soldier. 

Clabendon. 

PLACE,  SPOT,  SITE. 

A  PARTicuLAA  Of  giveo  spaoe  is  the  idea 
common  to  these  terms ;  but  the  former 
is  general  and  indefinite,  the  latter  spe- 
cific PLAC£  is  limited  to  no  size  or 
quantity,  it  may  be  large :  but  SPOT  im- 
plies a  very  small  place^  such  as,  by  a  fig- 
ure of  speech,  is  supposed  to  be  no  larger 
than  a  «poi :  the  term  place  is  employed 
upon  every  occasion;  the  term  spot  is 
confined  to  very  particular  cases :  we  may 
often  know  the  place  in  a  general  way 
where  a  thing  is,  but  it  is  not  easy  after 
a  course  of  years  to  find  out  the  exact 
spot  on  which  it  has  happened.  The  place 
where  our  Saviour  was  buried  is  to  be 
seen  and  pointed  out,  but  not  the  very 
9pot  where  he  lay. 

Oh  how  unlike  the  place  from  whonoe  they  fell  I 

Milton. 
My  fortune  leads  to  traverse  realms  alone, 
And  find  no  apot  of  all  the  world  my  own. 

GouMMrrH. 

The  SITE  is  the  spot  on  which  anything 
stands  or  is  situated  ;  it  is  more  commonly 
applied  to  a  building,  or  anypl€u;e  marked 
out  for  a  specific  purpose ;  as  the  sUe  on 
which  a  camp  had  been  formed. 

Tljis  place  is  celebrated  for  being  the  ttile  of 
the  moat  ancient  British  monastery.     Pennant. 

PLAY,  GAME,  SPORT. 

PLAY,  in  French  plaire^  to  please,  sig- 
nifies in  general  what  one  does  to  please 
one's  self.  GAME,  in  Saxon  gaming^  is 
very  probably  connected  with  the  Greek 
yafuut,  to  marry,  which  is  the  season  for 
f/atnes  ;  the  word  yanftu  itself  comes  from 
yaiiUy  to  be  buoyant  or  boasting,  whence 
comes  our  word  gay.  SPORT  is  in  Ger- 
man «^Nu»  or  poMP,  <(rbich  is  connected 
▼ith  the  Greek  Trai^w,  to  jest. 

P/ay  and  game  both  include  exercise, 
corporeal  or  mental,  or  both ;  but  plai/ 
ifl  an  unsystematic,  game  a  systematic, 
exercise :  children  plag  when  they  merely 
run  after  each  other,  but  this  is  no  game; 
on  the  other  hand,  when  they  exercise 
with  the  ball  according  to  any  rule,  this 
18  a  game^'  every  game,  therefore,  is  a 


plagy  but  eveiy  plag  is  not  a  game:  troiv 
dling  a  hoop  is  a  o&ty,  but  not  a  game: 
cricket  is  both  a  platf  and  a  garnet  On« 
person  may  have  his  plag  by  himself,  but 
there  must  be  more  than  one  to  have  a 
game.  Flay  is  adapted  to  infants ;  ganun 
to  those  who  are  more  advanced  in  years. 

Boys  and  girls  come  out  to  play^ 
Moon  shines  as  bright  as  day.  Old  Song. 

If  I  play  at  piquet  for  sixpence  with  a  man  or 
a  woman  two  years  younger  than  myself,  I  al- 
ways lose ;  and  there  is  a  young  girl  of  twenty 
who  never  fails  winning  my  money  at  backgam- 
mon, though  she  is  a  bungler  and  the  ffame  ec- 
clesiastic.  Swift. 

Plag  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  act  of 
amusing  one's  self  with  anything  intel- 
lectual, and  game  for  the  act  with  which 
any  game  is  played. 

Play  is  not  unlawful  merely  as  a  contest. 

Hawkeswoktil 

There  is  no  man  of  sense  and  honesty  but  must 
sec  and  own,  whether  he  understands  the  game 
or  not,  that  it  is  an  evident  folly  for  any  people, 
instead  of  prosecuting  the  old  honest  methods  of 
industry  and  frugality,  to  sit  down  to  a  public 
gaming-table  and  play  off  their  money  to  one  an- 
other. Berkeley 

IHay  and  sport  signify  any  action  or 
motion  for  pleasure  whether  as  it  regards 
man  or  brute ;  but  play  refers  more  to 
the  action,  and  sport  to  the  pleasure  pro- 
duced by  the  action. 

The  squirrel  flippant,  pert,  and  ftill  ot play. 

o     ^^  COWPBR. 

bo  Eden  was  a  scene  of  harmless  epori. 
Where  kindness  on  his  part  who  ruled  the  whole 
Begat  a  tranquil  confidence  in  all, 
And  fear  as  yet  was  not,  nor  cause  for  fear. 

COWPBB. 

Gamje  and  sport  both  imply  an  object 
pursued,  but  ^am«  comprehends  an  object 
of  contest  which  is  to  be  obtained  by  art, 
as  the  Olympic  and  other  gam£^  of  an- 
tiquity. 

The  Olympian  games  were  celebrated  once  in 
Are  years.     .  Potter. 

Sport  comprehends  a  pleasurable  ob- 
ject to  be  obtained  by  bodily  exercise; 
as  field  sports^  rustic  sports^  and  the  like. 

Now  for  our  mountain  sport  up  to  yon  hill ; 
Your  legs  are  young.  Sbakbpeabb. 

Gatne  may  be  extended  figuratirely  ta 
any  object  of  pursuit ;  as  the  game  is  lo8t» 
the  game  is  over. 

War !  that  mad  game  tha  world  so  loves  to  play. 

Swift 
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Sport  is  sometimes  used  for  the  sab ject 
of  ^port  to  another. 

not  tlk/  iNvpbotIc  mind 
Lett  tlwy  diipene 


Tt>  flittiiif  lMTM«  the  MxiH  of  every  wind, 
)  In  liur.  " 


DSTBSM. 


PLAYFUL,  GAMB80BCB,  SPORnVE. 

PLAYFUL,  or  fuU  of  flay,  GAME- 
SOME, having  gamcy  or  a  disposition  to 
^fome,  and  SPORTIVE,  disposed  to  9»r(, 
are  taken  in  a  sense  similar  to  the  prim- 
itive (v.  Piasf).  Piojffid  is  applicable  to 
youth  or  childhood,  when  there  is  the 
greatest  disposition  to  play.  (hanMome 
and  tportitfe  are  applied  to  persons  of 
maturer  years;  the  former  in  the  bad 
sense,  and  the  latter  in  the  good  sense. 
A  person  may  be  said  to  be  gammomi 
who  gives  into  idle  jests,  or  tpofiiwt  who 
indulges  in  harmless  tpori. 

He  is  acandallud  at  Toath  for  being  ttvelx,  and 
chikUiood  at  being  playiful,  Adduoit. 

Belial  in  like  gamttomt  xaivA.  MaTOif. 

I  am  not  in  a  tporHte  bamor  now ; 
Tell  me,  sad  dally  not,  where  is  the  money  ? 

SHAStPBABB. 

PLEASURE,  JOY,  DKUQBT,  CHARM* 

PLEASURE,  from  the  Lstin  plaeeo, 
to  please  or  give  content,  is  the  generic 
tenn,  involving  in  itself  the  common  idea 
of  the  other  terms.  JOT,  v.  Glad.  DE- 
LIGHT, in  Latin  deUcia^  from  deUdo^  to 
allnre,  signifies  what  allures  the  mind. 

PUamrt  is  a  term  of  most  extensive 
use ;  it  embraces  one  grand  class  of  our 
feelings  and  sensations,  and  is  opposed 
to  nothing  but  pain,  which  embraces  the 
second  class  or  division :  joy  and  ddight 
are  but  modes  or  modifications  of  pleai- 
vre,  differing  as  to  the  degree,  and  as  to 
the  objects  or  sources.  Fteatur^,  in  its 
peculiar  acceptation,  is  smaller  in  degree 
than  either  yoy  or  ddight^  but  in  its  uni- 
versal acceptation  it  defines  no  degree: 
the  term  is  indifTerently  employed  for 
the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  degree : 
whereas  joy  and  ddighi  can  be  employed 
only  to  express  a  positively  high  degree. 
PlMuuf  is  produced  by  any  or  every  ob- 
ject; everything  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded acts  upon  us  more  or  less  to  pro- 
duce it ;  we  may  have  j^^^dwr^rv  either  from 
without  or  from  within :  pUature  from  the 
gratification  of  our  senses,  from  the  exer- 
cise of  our  affections,  or  the  exercise  of 


omr  nndeiBtandings ;  pleatmrm  from  ooi 
own  selves,  wpUatMrm  from  others :  bat 
joy  is  derived  from  the  exercise  of  the 
affections;  and  ddkdu  either  from  the 
aff ectioDS  or  the  understanding.  In  this 
manner  we  distinguish  the  pUanarm  of 
the  table,  social  j^mmrm,  or  inteilectoal 
pleaaurm;  the  fof  of  meeting  an  old 
friend ;  or  the  debghi  of  pursumg  a  fa- 
vorite object 

Flmturm  are  dther  transitory  or  oth- 
erwise: joy  is  in  its  nature  commonly 
short  of  duration,  it  springs  from  partio- 
nlar  erents ;  it  is  picture  at  high  tide, 
but  it  may  come  and  go  as  suddenly  as 
the  events  which  caused  it ;  one^s  jof 
may  be  awakened  and  damped  in  quick 
Bvooeesion.    IMighi  is  not  so  fleeting  as 

r,  but  it  may  be  less  so  than  simple 
de^hi  arises  from  a  state  of 
outward  circumstances  which  is  natural- 
ly more  durable  than  that  of  joy;  but  it 
is  a  state  seldomer  attainable  and  not  so 
much  at  one*8  command  nspUaiure. 

My  yooag  men  have  tlie  frfMwure  oC  heatbrn 
tbemselTes  pnieed  by  tboee  wbo  are  in  yean. 


While  he  who  virtne*s  radiant  eoone  has  ma, 
Deioends  like  a  serenely  setting  son ; 
His  thoughts  trinmpbant  heaven  akme  employs. 
And  hope  anticipates  his  fhture  Joyt.     Jbiitrs. 
Vain  are  all  sodden  sallies  of  dsUght, 
Convulsions  of  a  weak  distemper'd/oy.   Tocwo. 

Fleamirey  joy^  and  dtUyht  are  likewise 
employed  for  the  things  which  rave  plea»- 
^*re,  joy,  or  deliyhL  CHARM  (v.  AUrae- 
Hon)  is  used  only  in  the  sense  of  what 
charms,  or  gives  a  high  degree  of  pleas- 
ure; but  not  a  degree  equal  to  that  of 
joy  or  delighi,  though  greater  than  of  or- 
dinary plsature  ;  pleanire  intoxicates ;  the 
joys  of  heaven  are  objects  of  a  Christianas 
pursuit;  the  ddigkts  of  matrimony  are 
lasting  to  those  who  are  susceptible  of 
true  affection ;  the  diorms  of  rural  sce- 
nery neyer  fail  of  their  effect  whenever 
they  offer  themselves  to  the  eye. 

That  every  day  has  its  pains  and  sorrows  is 
uniTersally  experienced  ;  bat  if  we  looic  tmpar- 
tlally  aboat  as,  we  shall  find  that  every  day  has 
likewise  its  pUasuru  and  its^oys.      Jo 


Before  the  day  of  departure  (from  the  oouniry) 
\  week  iis  always  appropriated  tw  the  payment 
jnd  receptioii  of  ceremonial  visits,  st  which  noth- 
ing can  be  mentioned  bat  the  dtUu^U  of  Loo- 


When  thus  creattcm's  oharms  around  oombins, 
Amid  the  ftore  should  thankless  pride  repins? 
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FLKinxrUL,  PLENTEOUS,  ABUNDANT, 
COPIOUS,  AMPLE. 
PLENTIFUL  and  PLENTEOUS,  aigni- 
fying  the  presence  of  plenhff  pUniiude^ 
or  jyhmmy  differ  only  in  uae :  the  former 
being  mostly  employed  in  the  familiar, 
the  latter  in  the  grave  style.  Plmly  fills ; 
ABUNDANCE,  in  Latin  abundaaOia^  from 
oftHfido,  to  overflow,  compounded  of  the 
intensive  ab  and  uvdiiy  a  wave,  signifying 
literally  overflowing,  does  more,  it  leaves 
n  saperfloity ;  as  that,  however,  which  fills 
suffices  as  much  as  that  which  flows  over, 
the  term  abundamce  is  often  employed 
promiscuously  with  that  of  pUniy;  we 
can  indifferently  say  a  pUnUful  harvest, 
or  an  a&imdSufii  harvest  iYm/t/W  is,  how- 
ever,  a  more  familiar  term  than  aimndant  : 
we  say,  therefore,  most  commonly,  a  plen- 
ty of  provisions ;  KfleiUy  of  food ;  a  pUn- 
ty  of  com,  wine,  and  oil :  but  an  abumHanee 
of  words;  an  abnndcahoe' ot  riches;  an 
abymdimoe  of  wit  or  humor.  In  certain 
years  fruit  is  plenHful^  and  at  other  times 
grain  is  plentiful;  in  all  cases  we  have 
abumkmi  cause  for  gratitude  to  the  Giver 
of  all  good  things. 

The  resty  knaves  are  overran  with  eaee, 
Ai  pUniy  ever  is  tbe  nurse  of  flictlon.      Rowi. 
And  God  ssidflet  tlie  waters  isenerafee 
BeptOe  wtth  s]>awn  abundamS^  living  sonl. 

MlLVOM. 

COPIOUS,  in  Ladn  eopiotui,  f  rom  oo- 
piOy  or  eon  and  opeSy  wealth,  signifying 
having  a  store,  and  AMPLE  (v.  Ample) 
are  modes  either  of  plenty  or  tUMndanee: 
the  former  is  employed  in  regard  to  what 
is  collected  or  brought  into  one  point; 
the  term  an^  is  employed  only  in  re- 
gard to  what  may  be  narrowed  or  ex- 
panded ;  a  eopiow  stream  of  blood,  or  a 
copious  flow  of  words,  equally  designate 
the  quantity  which  is  collected  together, 
as  an  an^  provision,  an  an^  store,  an 
ample  share,  marks  that  which  may  at 
pleasure  be  increased  or  diminished. 

Svnootb  to  the  shelving  brink  a  oopioui  flood 
Rolls  fUr  end  placid. 


lath  primeval  trees,  that  cast 
Their  ample  shade  o'er  Niger's  yellow  stream. 
Leans  the  hoge  elephant,  wisest  of  brutes. 


TO  PLUNOB,  DIVE. 

PLX7N6E  is  but  a  variation  of  phek, 
wmUy  and  the  Latin  /wOo,  to  drive  or  force 
bnronL   DIVE  is  but  a  variation  of  (f^, 


which  is,  under  various  forms,  to  be  found 
in  the  Northern  languages. 

One  plungee  sometimes  in  order  ts 
dwe;  but  one  may  plunge  without  difh 
inffj  and  one  may  dive  without  phmgmg : 
to  plunge  is  to  dart  head-foremost  into 
the  water :  to  dive  is  to  go  to  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  or  toward  it :  it  is  a  good 
practice  for  bathers  to  plunge  into  the 
water  when  they  first  go  in,  althouj^  it 
is  not  advisable  for  them  to  dive;  ducks 
frequently  dive  into  the  water  without 
ever  plunging.  Thus  far  they  differ  ui 
their  natural  sense ;  but  in  the  figurative 
application  they  differ  more  widely:  to 
phmgey  in  this  case,  is  an  act  of  rashness : 
to  dwe  is  an  act  of  design :  a  young  man 
hurried  away  by  his  passions  will  plunge 
into  every  extravagance  when  he  comes 
into  possession  of  his  estate:  people  of 
a  prying  temper  seek  to  dive  into  the  se- 
crets of  others. 

The  French  phtnged  tfiemselves  into  these  c(v 
lamltles  they  sailer,  to  prevent  themselves  from 
settling  into  a  British  constitntion.  Buasa. 

How  he  dkl  seem  to  dive  bito  their  hearts 
Wtth  hnmble  and  f 


TO  POI8B,  BALANCE. 

POISE  is  in  French  poids,  a  weight, 
and  peter,  to  weigh.  BALANCE  is  in 
French  balaneery  from  the  Latin  bilanx^ 
or  bit  and  lanx,  a  pair  of  scales. 

To  poise  is  properly  to  keep  the  weight 
from  pressing  on  either  side;  to  baloMot 
is  to  keep  the  balance  even.  The  idea  of 
bringing  into  an  equilibrium  is  common 
to  both  terms,  but  a  thing  is  potted  as  re- 
spects itself;  it  is  baUmeed  as  respects 
other  things;  a  person  poiset  a  plain 
stick  in  his  hand  when  he  wants  it  to  lie 
even;  he  balances  the  sUck  if  it  has  a 
particular  weight  at  each  end :  a  person 
may  poise  himself,  but  he  bakmcet  others : 
when  not  on  firm  ground,  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  DOM0  one^s  self;  when  two  persons 
are  situated  one  at  each  end  of  a  beam, 
they  may  balaetee  one  another.  In  the 
moral  application  they  are  similarly  dis- 
tinguished. 

Some  evil,  terrible  and  nnfiireseen. 

Must  sure  ensoe  to  poiss  the  scale  against 

This  vast  proftiskm  of  exceeding  pleasnre. 

fills,  oh  I  this  very  moment  let  me  die. 
White  hopes  and  fears  in  equal  baiance  Ue. 

DaTMK 
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POISON,  V1SN0M. 

POISON,  in  French  poison^  Latin  potio^ 
a  potion,  i8  a  general  term ;  in  its  orig- 
inal meaning  it  signifies  any  potion  which 
acts  destructiYelj  upon  the  system.  VEN- 
OM, in  French  venin^  LAtin  veruniam^  is  a 
species  of  deadly  or  malignant  poison  :  a 
poiaon  may  be  either  slow  or  quick ;  a 
venom  is  always  most  active  in  its  nat- 
ure :  a  poison  must  be  administered  in- 
wardly to  have  its  effect;  a  venom  will 
act  by  an  external  application :  the  juice 
of  the  hellebore  is  a  poison  ;  the  tongue 
of  the  adder  and  the  tooth  of  the  viper 
contain  venom  ;  many  plants  are  unfit  to 
be  eaten  on  account  of  the  poisonous 
quality  which  is  in  them ;  the  Indians 
are  in  the  habit  of  dipping  the  tips  of 
their  arrows  in  a  venomous  juice,  which 
renders  the  slightest  wound  mortal. 

Hemlock  was  formerlj  supposed  a  deadly  pot- 

fon.  GOLMMITH. 

As  the  venom  spread, 
Frightfkil  convulsions  writh'd  his  tortur'd  limbs. 

Fbkton. 

The  moral  application  of  these  terms 
is  clearly  drawn  from  their  proper  accep- 
tation :  the  poison  must  be  infused  or  in- 
jected into  the  subject;  the  venom  acts 
upon  him  externally :  bad  principles  are 
justly  compared  to  a  poison,  which  some 
are  so  unhappy  as  to  suck  in  with  their 
mother's  milk  •  the  shafte  of  envy  are  pe- 
culiarly venomous  when  directed  against 
those  in  elevated  stations. 

The  deril  can  convey  the  poison  of  his  sug- 
gestions quicker  than  the  agitation  of  thought  or 
the  strictures  of  fancy.  iSouru. 

Tour  eyes,  which  hitherto  have  borne  in  them 
The  fatal  balls  of  murthering  basilisk. 
The  venom  of  such  looks  we  Mrly  hope 
Have  lost  their  quality.  SBAKsraAEB. 

POLITE,  POLISHED,  REFINED. 

POLITE  {v.  Civil)  denotes  a  quality ; 
POLISHED,  a  state:  he  who  is  poliU  is 
so  according  to  the  rules  of  politeness ; 
he  who  is  polished  is  polislud  by  the  force 
of  art :  a  poliU  man  is,  in  regard  to  his 
behavior,  a  finished  gentleman;  but  a 
rude  person  may  be  more  or  less  polished 
or  freed  from  rudeness.  REFINED  rises 
in  sense,  both  in  regard  to  pdiie  and  pol- 
ished: a  man  is  indebted  to  nature,  rath- 
er than  to  art.  for  his  rejinement ;  but  his 


politeness,  or  his  polish,  is  entirely  the  fruit 
of  education.  Politeness  and  polish  do  not 
extend  to  anything  but  externals ;  refit- 
ment applies  as  much  to  the  mind  as  the^ 
body :  rules  of  conduct,  and  good  socie- 
ty, will  make  a  man  polite ;  lessons  in 
dancing  will  serve  to  give  a  poiiJk ;  re- 
fined manners  or  principles  will  naturally 
arise  out  of  refitmnent  of  men. 

As  perish  extends  only  to  the  exterior, 
it  is  less  liable  to  excess  than  refinement : 
when  the  language,  the  walk,  and  deport- 
ment of  a  man  is  polished,  he  is  divested 
of  all  that  can  make  him  offensive  in  so- 
cial intercourse ;  but  if  his  temper  be  re- 
fined beyond  a  certain  boundary,  he  loses 
the  nerve  of  character  which  is  essential 
for  maintaining  his  dignity  against  the 
rude  shocks  of  human  life. 

A  pedant  among  men  of  learning  and  sense  ii 
like  an  ignorant  servant  giving  an  account  of 
polite  conversation.  Stsblk. 

In  rude  nations  the  dependence  of  children  on 
their  parents  is  of  shorter  continuance  than  in 
polisMd  societies.  Robbbtsoii. 

What  is  honor  but  the  height  and  flower  of 
morality,  and  the  utmost  r^lnsmsnt  of  oonf«r* 
sation  ?  Sooth. 

POLITICAL^  POUTIC. 

POLITICAL  has  the  proper  meaning 
of  the  word  polity^  which,  from  the  Greek 
woXtrua  and  ^roXtc*  &  city,  signifies  the 
government  either  of  a  city  or  a  country. 
POLITIC,  like  the  word  policy,  has  the 
improper  meaning  of  the  word  polity, 
namely,  that  of  clever  management,  be- 
cause the  affairs  of  states  are  some- 
times managed  with  considerable  art  and 
finesse :  hence  we  speak  of  polUical  gov- 
ernment as  opposed  to  that  which  is  ec- 
clesiastic ;  and  of  politic  conduct  as  op- 
posed to  that  which  is  unwise  and  with- 
out foresight :  in  political  questions,  it  is 
not  politic  for  individuals  to  set  them- 
selves up  in  opposition  to  those  who  are 
in  power ;  the  study  of  politics,  as  a  sci- 
ence, may  make  a  man  a  clever  states- 
man ;  but  it  may  not  always  enable  him 
to  discern  true  policy  in  his  private  con- 
cerns. 

Ifachlavel  laid  down  this  for  a  master  rule,  In 
his  poUtieal  scheme,  that  the  show  of  rsligtoo 
was  helpfhl  to  the  politician.  Sootb. 

A  poHHe  eaution,m  guarded  circumspection, 
were  ajuong  the  ruling  principles  of  our  fore* 
(athera.  Bvbkk 
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POOR,  PAUPER. 

POOR  and  PAUPER  are  both  derived 
from  the  Latin  pauper^  which  comes  from 
the  Greek  irawpof,  small.  Poor  is  a  term 
of  genera)  use ;  pcntper  is  a  term  of  par- 
ticular use :  a  pauper  is  a  poor  man  who 
lives  upon  alms  or  the  relief  of  the  par- 
ish :  the  former  ia,  therefore,  indefinite 
in  its  meaning ;  the  latter  conveys  a  re- 
proachful idea.  The  word  ^loor  is  used 
cs  a  substantive  only  in  the  plural  num. 
ber;  pauper  is  a  substantive  both  in  the 
singular  and  plural :  the  poor  of  the  par- 
ish are,  in  general,  a  heavy  burden  upon 
the  inhabitants :  there  are  some  persons 
who  are  not  ashamed  to  live  and  die  as 
poMpera, 

POSITION,  POSTURE. 

POSITION  (v.  Place)  is  here  the  gen- 
eral term,  POSTURE  the  particular  term. 
The  position  is  that  in  which  a  body  is 
placed  in  respect  to  other  bodies ;  as  the 
sunding  with  one's  face  or  back  to  an 
object  is  a  position;  but  a  posture  is  that 
position  which  a  body  assumes  in  respect 
to  itself,  as  a  sitting  or  reclining  posture. 

Every  step  in  the  progression  of  existence 
changes  our  potntion  with  respect  to  the  thinfps 

About  OS.  JOHHSOK. 

When  I  entered  his  room  he  was  sitting  in  a 
contemplative  j}osture^  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground.  Hawkesworth. 

POSITIVE,  ABSOLUTE,  PEREMPTORY.* 

POSITIVE,  in  Latin  positivus,  from 
pono^  to  put  or  place,  signifies  placed  or 
fixed,  that  is,  fixed  or  established  in  the 
mind.  ABSOLUTE  (v.  Absolute)  signi- 
fies uncontrolled  bv  anv  external  circum- 
stances. PEREMPTORY,  in  Latin  pe- 
remptorius^  from  pei'imr,^  to  take  away, 
signifies  removing  all  further  question. 

Positive  and  ahsoluie  are  employed  ei- 
ther for  things  or  persons;  pereinptorit 
for  persons  only,  or  for  that  which  is 
personal.  What  is  positive  has  a  deter- 
minate existence,  it  is  opposed  to  what 
IB  negative,  indeterminate,  or  precarious ; 
as  positive  good,  positive  pleasure  or  pain ; 
what  is  abwlute  is  without  dependence  or 
connection,  it  is  opposed  mostly  to  the 
relative  or  conditional,  as  absolute  exist- 
ence, absolute  justice. 

The  diminution  or  ceasing  of  pain  does  not 
•pwate  like  posiHvs  pleasure.  Buaxs. 

22 


Those  parts  of  the  moral  world  which  have  noi 
an  absolute^  may  yet  have  a  relative  beauty,  in 
respect  of  some  other  parts  concealed  from  ur. 

Addisom 

In  regard  to  persons  or  what  is  per. 
son&ly  positii*e  either  applies  to  the  assur- 
ance of  a  man,  or  to  the  manner  of 
his  expressing  that  assurance ;  a  person 
may  be  positive  in  his  own  mind  (v.  Con- 
fidetit),  or  he  may  make  a  positive  asser- 
tion ;  absolute  applies  either  to  the  mode 
of  acting  or  the  circumstances  under 
which  one  acts,  as  to  have  an  absolute 
possession  or  command,  to  make  an  ab- 
mluie  promise ;  peremptory  is  applied  to 
the  nature  of  the  action,  or  the  manner 
of  performing  it;  a  command  may  be 
peremptory^  and  a  tone  peremptory.  A 
positive  assertion  will  remove  doubt  if 
made  by  one  entitled  to  credit ;  an  abso* 
lute  promise  will  admit  of  no  reservation 
on  the  part  of  the  person  making  it.  A 
peremptory  command  admits  of  no  de* 
mur  or  remonstrance ;  a  peremptory  an. 
swer  satisfies  or  puts  to  silence. 

This  he  very  confidently  and  positively  de. 

nied,  being  well  assured  it  could  never  be  proved. 

Clarxmdon. 

Many  things  might  have  happened  to  render 
an  ahttolute  engagement  of  this  nature  highly 
inexpedient.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

The  Highlander  gives  to  every  question  an  an- 
swer so  prompt  and  peremptory^  that  scepticism 
is  dared  into  silence.  Johmsom. 

POSSESSOR,  PROPRIETOR,  OWNER, 
MASTER. 

The  POSSESSOR  has  the  full  power, 
if  not  the  right,  of  the  present  disposal 
over  the  object  of  possession ;  the  PRO- 
PRIETOR and  OWNER  have  the  unlim- 
ited right  of  transfer,  but  not  always  the 
power  of  immediate  disposal.  The  pro- 
prietor  and  the  owner  are  the  same  in 
signification,  though  not  in  application: 
the  first  term  being  used  principally  in 
regard  to  matters  of  importance;  the 
latter  on  familiar  occasions :  the  pro- 
prietor of  an  estate  is  a  more  suitable 
expression  than  the  owner  of  an  estate: 
the  ou*ner  of  a  book  is  more  becoming 
than  the  proprietor.  The  posaesMr  and 
the  MASTER  are  commonly  the  same 
person,  when  those  things  are  in  quea- 
tion  which  are  subject  to  possession  ;  but 
the  terms  are  otherwise  so  different  in 
their  original   meaning,  that  they  can 
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scarcely  admit  of  comparison:  the  pot- 
atMor  of  a  hoase  is  naturally  the  mader 
of  the  house ;  and,  in  general,  whateirer 
a  man/mnesMs  that  he  has  in  his  power, 
and  is  consequently  matter  of;  but  we 
may  have,  legally,  the  right  of  poueuing 
a  thing  oyer  which  we  have  actually  no 
power  of  control :  in  this  case,  we  are 
nominally  /xmmmot,  but  virtually  not 
matter.  A  minor,  or  insane  person,  may 
be  both  pattettor  and  proprtkor  of  that 
over  which  he  has  no  control ;  a  man  is, 
therefore,  on  the  other  hand,  appropri- 
ately denominated  matter^  not  pottettor 
of  his  actions. 

I  am  convinoed  tbat  a  poetic  talent  is  a  bleat- 
ing to  its  poMtttor.  Sbwamo. 

Death  I  great  pro;>r<e<or  of  all  I  'tis  thine 
To  tread  oat  empire  and  to  quench  the  stars. 

YouNa 
One  canse  of  the  insoiBcienqr  of  riches  (to  pro- 
dace  happiness)  is,  that  they  very  seldom  make 
their  owner  rich.  JoHmoii. 

There  Gsesar,  gracM  with  both  Hinerras.  shone, 
CMar,  the  world's  great  tnatter^  and  his  own. 

POPB. 
POSSIBLE,  PRACTICABLE,  PRACTICAL. 

POSSIBLE,  from  the  Latin /xMMcm,  to 
be  able,  signifies  properly  to  be  able  to 
be  done:  PRACTICABLE,  from pnuiiee 
(v.  To  exerei8e\  signifies  to  be  able  to  put 
mpraeiioe:  hence  the  difference  between 
pottible  and  practicable  is  the  same  as 
between  doing  a  thing  at  all,  or  doing  it 
as  a  rule.  There  are  many  things  pot- 
tible  which  cannot  be  called  practicable; 
but  what  is  practicable  must,  in  its  nat- 
ure, be  potttble.  The  pottible  depends 
solely  on  the  power  of  the  agent;  the 
practicable  depends  on  circumstances :  a 
child  cannot  say  how  much  it  is  potsible 
for  him  to  learn  until  he  has  tried; 
schemes  have  sometimes  everything  ap- 
parently to  recommend  them  to  notice 
but  that  which  is  of  the  first  importance, 
namely,  their  practicability. 

Bow  can  we,  without  supposing  oarselres  un- 
der the  constant  care  of  a  Supreme  Being,  give 
any  pottible  account  for  that  nice  proportion 
which  we  find  in  every  great  city  between  the 
deaths  and  Urths  of  its  inhabitants  ?     Addison. 

He  who  would  aim  at  pracHcahle  things 
should  turn  upon  allaying  our  pain,  rather  thim 
removing  our  sorrow.  Stkbli. 

The  practicable  is  that  which  may  or 
can  h^pradited;  the  PRACTICAL  is 


that  which  is  intended  tor  praetiee:  the 
former,  therefore,  applies  to  that  which 
men  devise  to  carry  into  practice;  the 
latter  to  that  which  they  have  to  prae- 
tite:  projectors  ought  to  oonaider  what 
\B practicable;  divines  and  moralists  have 
to  consider  what  is  pracOeaL  The  prac- 
ticable is  opposed  to  the  impraetieable ; 
the  practical  to  the  theoretical  or  specu- 
lative.. 

PracUcai  conning  shows  ttself  in  political 

Som. 


POVERTY,  WANT,  PENURY,  INDIGENCE, 
NEED. 

POVERTT,  which  marks  the  condi- 
tion of  being  pooTf  is  a  general  state  of 
fortune  opposed  to  that  of  riches. 

Poterty  is  apt  to  betray  a  man  into  envy, 
riches  into  arrogance.  Addmoh. 

Poverty  admits  of  different  states  or 
degrees  which  are  expressed  by  the 
other  terms.  WANT,  from  the  verb  to 
vaiUy  denotes,  when  taken  absolutely,  the 
tooKl  of  the  first  necessaries,  which  is  a 
permanent  state,  and  a  low  state  of  jxw- 
erty ;  but  it  may  sometimes  denote  an 
occasional  waniy  as  a  traveller  in  a  desert 
may  be  exposed  to  wmt ;  or  it  may  im- 
ply the  void  of  particukr  things,  as  when 
we  speak  of  our  wanit. 

Want  is  a  bitter  and  a  hateftil  good. 
Because  its  virtues  are  not  understood ; 
Tet  many  things,  impossible  to  thought. 
Have  been  by  need  to  fbll  perliKtioii  hnmght. 

DaTDBN. 

PENURT,  in  Latin  pemaria,  signifying 
extreme  toatU,  is  poverty  in  its  most  ab- 
ject state,  which  is  always  supposed  to 
be  as  permanent  as  it  is*  wretched,  to 
which  those  who  are  already  poor  are 
brought,  either  by  misfortune  or  impru- 
dence. 

Thns  tender  Spenser  lived  with  mean  repast. 

Content,  depress'd  by  penwry,  and  pined 

In  flbreign  realm.  &  Psiura 

INDIGENCE,  in  Latin  tn<%en<ta,  from 
indiffeo^  and  the  Greek  Stoficuj  to  wont, 
signifies  the  state  of  wanting  such  things 
as  one  has  been  habituated  to,  or  art 
suited  to  one's  station,  and  is  properly 
applied  to  persons  in  the  superior  walks 
of  Ufe. 

If  we  can  but  raise  him  above  itidifftmott  a 
moderate  share  of  eood-fbrtuna  and  nerlt  will  be 
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■nlBdfe&t  to  open  his  way  to  whAtever  else  we 
can  wish  him  to  obtain. 

•Mklmoth's  Lkrvbs  or  Cicno. 

NEED  (v.  NecasUy)  implies  a  preseot 
wcmt,  or  the  state  of  wanting  such  things 
as  the  immediate  occasion  calls  for:  a 
temporary  state  to  which  persons  of  all 
conditions  are  exposed. 

All  men  deem  thus,  that  to  hare  netd  goetb 
before  indigence^  sapposing  him  that  standeth 
In  n€€d  of  things  which  are  not  ready  at  hand, 
nor  easy  to  be  gotten,  is  indigetit.  To  make 
this  more  phUn,  no  roan  is  said  to  be  indigent 
of  horns  or  wings,  for  that  he  hath  no  need  of 
them ;  but  we  say  truly  and  properly  tlutt  some 
have  need  of  armor,  of  money,  and  of  apparel ; 
when  in  the  v>ant  of  these  things,  they  neither 
hare  them,  nor  can  come  by  the  means  to  supply 
their  necessities.  HoLLAin>. 

TO  POUS,  SPILL,  SHED. 

POUR  is  probably  connected  with 
pore^  and  the  Latin  preposition  per^ 
through,  signifying  to  make  to  pass,  as 
it  were,  through  a  channel  SPILL  and 
splash,  and  the  German  mit/^,  are  prob- 
ably onomatopceias.  'SHED  comes  from 
the  German  scheidetiy  to  separate,  signi- 
fying to  cast  from. 

We  pow  with  design ;  we  spill  by  ac- 
cident :  we  pour  water  over  a  plant  or  a 
bed ;  we  spul  it  on  the  ground.  To  pour 
is  an  act  of  convenience;  to  tpiU  and 
shed  are  acts  more  or  less  hurtful ;  the 
former  is  to  cause  to  run  in  small  quan- 
tities, the  latter  in  large  quantities :  we 
pour  wine  out  of  a  bottle  into  a  glass ; 
but  the  blood  of  a  person  is  said  to  be 
spilled  or  shed  when  his  life  is  violently 
taken  away :  what  is  poured  is  common- 
ly no  part  of  the  body  from  whence  it 
is  poured;  but  what  is  shed  is  no  other 
than  a  component  part ;  hence  trees  are 
said  to  shed  their  leaves,  animals  their 
hair,  or  human  beings  to  shed  tears. 
Bence  the  distinction  between  these 
words  in  their  moral  application. 

Poesy  Is  of  so  subtle  a  spirit,  that,  In  the  pour- 
ing out  of  one  language  into  another,  it  will 
evaporate.  Dbnham. 

0  reputation  !  dearer  Ikr  than  life. 
Thou  precious  balsam,  lovely,  sweet  of  smell. 
Whose  cordial  drops  once  spiU  by  some  rash 

hand. 
Not  all  the  owner's  care,  nor  the  repenting  toil 
Of  the  mde  spi^J^^  can  collect.  Sewel. 

Herod  acted  the  part  of  a  great  mourner  for 
the  deceased  Aristobolns,  •hsdding  abundance 
of  taars.  PaissAuz. 


POWER,  STRENGTH,  FORCE,  AUTHOBI 
TY,  DOMINION. 
POWER,  in  French /xnivotr,  Latin  pos^ 
sum,  to  be  able,*is  the  generic  and  uni 
versal  term,  comprehending  in  it  that 
simple  principle  of  nature  which  exists 
in  all  subjects.  STRENGTH,  or  the 
abstract  quality  of  strong,  and  FORGE 
(v.  Energy)  are  modes  of  power.  These 
terms  are  all  used  either  in  a  physical  or 
moral  application.  Power,  in  a  physical 
sense,  respects  whatever  causes  motion : 
strength  respects  that  species  of  power 
that  lies  in  the  vital  and  muscular  parts 
of  the  body.  Strength  is  therefore  in- 
ternal, and  depends  on  the  internal  or- 
ganization of  the  frame ;  power  on  the 
external  circumstances.  A  man  may 
have  strength  to  move,  but  not  the  power, 
if  he  be  bound  with  cords.  Our  strength 
is  proportioned  to  the  health  of  the  body 
and  the  firmness  of  its  make :  our  pow&f 
may  be  increased  by  the  help  of  iostru- 
ments. 

Obeerring  in  ourselves  that  we  can  at  pleas- 
ure move  several  parts  of  our  bodies,  which  werf 
at  rest ;  the  effects  also  that  natural  bodies  are 
able  to  produce  in  one  another  occurring  every 
moment  to  our  senses,  we  by  both  these  wayi 
get  the  idea  of  power.  Lock  b. 

Not  founded  on  the  brittle  strength  of  Iwnes. 

MlLTOK. 

Power  may  be  exerted  or  otherwise; 
force  is  power  exerted  or  active ;  bodies 
have  a  power  of  resistance  while  in  a 
state  of  rest,  but  they  are  moved  by  a 
certain  force  from  other  bodies. 

A  ship  which  hath  struck  sail  doth  run 
Bj  force  of  that/arc^  which  before  it  won. 

DoMin. 

The  word  power  is  used  technically 
for  the  moving /or<». 

By  understanding  the  true  difference  between 
the  weight  and  the  poioer^  a  man  may  add  such 
a  fitting  supplement  to  the  strength  of  thepotoer, 
that  it  shall  move  any  conceivable  weight,  though 
it  should  never  so  much  exceed  that  joree  which 
the  poicer  is  naturally  endowed  with.    Wiuuhb. 

In  a  moral  acceptation, /x>to«r,  strength, 
and  force  may  be  applied  to  the  same  ob 
jects  with  a  similar  distinction :  thus  we 
may  speak  of  the  power  of  language  gen- 
erally ;  the  strength  of  a  person's  expres- 
sions to  convey  the  state  of  his  own 
mind ;  and  the  force  of  terms,  as  to  thd 
extent  of  their  meaning  and  fitness  t« 
convey  the  ideas  of  those  who  use  them. 
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All  pou>€r  of  fancy  over  reaaon  is  a  degree  of 
Insanity :  but,  while  this  potter  is  such  as  we 
can  control  and  repress,  it  is  not  risible  to  oth- 
ers nor  considered  as  any  deprivation  of  our  fac- 
ulties. ,  Johnson. 

Thus  we  are  affected  by  strength^  which  is 
natural  pmcer.  Bceke. 

Bound  by  no  principle,  and  restrained  by  no 
ties,  his  unconunon  parts  having  rotJm  to  play, 
appeared  in  their  rxVcoMt  force  to  the  world. 

Macpusrsom. 

Power  is  either  public  or  private,  which 
brings  it  in  aUian<«  with  AUTHORITY 
(v.  Influence).  Civil  pownr  includes  in  it 
all  that  which  enables  us  to  have  any  in- 
fluence OP  control  over  the  actions,  per- 
sons, property,  etc.,  of  otliere ;  authority 
is  confined  to'  *Jiat  species  of /tower  which 
is  derive<i  from  some  legitimate  source. 
Power  exists  independently  of  all  right; 
authority  is  founded  only  on  right.  A 
king  has  often  the  poicer  to  be  cruel, 
but  he  has  never  the  authority  to  be  so. 
Subjects  have  sometimes  the  power  of 
overturning  the  government,  but  they 
can  in  no  case  have  the  aiUlioriiy. 

Hence  thuu  shalt  prove  my  might  and  curse  the 

hour 
Thou  stottdst  a  rival  of  imperial  poic'r.      Pope. 

Power  arising  from  ntrength  is  always  in 
those  who  are  frovemed,  who  are  many;  but 
authority  arising  from  opinion  is  in  those  wlio 
govern,  who  are  few.  Temple. 

Power  is  indefinite  as  to  degree;  one 
may  have  liUlo  or  mwnh /Kuper :  dominion 
is  a  positive  de^jiee  of  pfuver.  A  mon- 
arch's pow^*  may  be  liujitod  by  various 
circumstances ;  a  despot  exercises  domin- 
ion over  all  his  subjects,  high  and  low. 
One  is  not  said  to  get  a  poirer  over  any 
object,  but  to  get  an  object  into  one's 
jtntcer :  on  the  other  hand,  we  get  a  do- 
minion over  an  object;  thus  some  men 
li;ive  a  dominion  over  the  consciences  of 
others. 

Naturally  restless  in  his  temper,  he  loved 
trouble  fW)m  its  amusement,  and,  though  ambi- 
tious, was  fond  of  confusion,  more  as  a  field  of 
»,<-tion  than  as  a  means  of  acquiring  potrer. 

Macpherson. 
And  each  of  these  must  will,  perceive,  design. 
And  draw  confns'dly  in  a  difTrent  line ; 
Which  then  can  claim  dominion  o'er  the  rest, 
Or  stamp  the  ruling  pa$>^ion  in  the  brea.it  ? 

Jemtns. 

POWERFUL,  POTKXT,  MKJHTY. 

POWERFUL  is  full  of  power;  PO- 
TENT, from  the  Latin  potens^  signifies 


literally  being  able,  or  having  power; 
and  MIGHTY  signifies  having  mighl 
Powerful  is  applicable  to  strength  as 
well  as  power :  a  powerful  man  is  one 
who  by  size  and  make  can  easily  over- 
power another;  and  a  powerful  person 
is  one  who  has  much  in  Yiva  power  :  poteni 
is  used  only  in  this  latter  sense,  in  which 
it  expresses  a  larger  extent  of  power:  a 
potent  monarch  is  much  more  than  a 
powerful  prince :  migJUy  expresses  a  still 
higher  degree  of  potter;  might  is  power 
unlimited  by  any  consideration  or  cir- 
cumstance; a  giant  is  called  mighty  in 
the  physical  sense,  and  genius  is  said  to 
be  mighty  which  takes  everything  within 
its  grasp ;  the  Supreme  Being  is  entitled 
either  Omnipotent  or  Almighty  ;  but  the 
latter  term  seems  to  convey  the  idea  of 
boundless  extent  more  forcibly  than  the 
former. 

It  ia  certain  that  the  senses  are  more  po«ee»y«i 
as  the  reason  is  weaker.  JosvaoM. 

Now,  flaming  up  the  heavens,  the  potent  sua 
Melts  into  limpid  air  tlic  high-raised  clouds. 

Thomson. 

He  who  lives  by  a  mightij  prinripte  within, 
which  the  world  about  him  neither  sees  nor  ao" 
derstands.be  only  ought  to  pass  fo**  godly. 

SOCTB. 

TO    PRAISE,  COMMEND,  APPLAUD,  EX- 
TOL. 

PRAISE,  in  the  German  preisen^  to 
value,  is  connected  with  our  own  word 
price,  signifying  to  give  a  value  to  a 
thing.  COMMEND,  in  Latin  commendo^ 
compounded  of  com.  and  mando^  signiBea 
to  commit  to  the  good  opinion  of  oth« 
ers.  APPLAUD,  v.  Applame.  EXTOL 
in  Latin  exioUo,  signifies  to  lift  up  very 
high. 

All  these  terms  cfenote  the  act  of  ex- 
pressing approbation.  To  praite  is  the 
most  general  and  indefinite ;  it  may  rise 
to  a  high  degree,  but  it  generally  implies 
a  lower  degreo :  we  praise  a  person  gen- 
erally; wo  commend  him  particularly: 
we  pratM  him  for  his  diligence,  sobriety, 
and  the  like;  we  commend  him  for  his 
performances,  or  for  any  particular  in- 
stance of  prudence  or  good  conduct.  T<» 
applaud  is  an  ardent  mode  of  praising  ; 
we  applaud  a  person  for  his  nobleness 
of  spirit :  to  extol  is  a  reverential  mode 
of  praiaifig  ;  we  extol  a  man  for  his  he* 
roic  exploits.    Praise  is  confined  to  Qf 
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MMtion,  though  with  most  propriety  be- 
stowed by  superiors  on  equals :  cottunen- 
daiion  is  the  part  of  a  superior ;  a  parent 
commends  his  child  for  an  act  of  chanty : 
applaiiM  is  the  a«t  of  many  as  well  as  of 
one ;  theatrical  performances  are  the  fre- 
quent subjects  of  public  applause:  to  ex- 
tol is  the  act  of  inferiors,  who  declare 
thus  decidedly  their  sense  of  a  person's 
■uperiority. 

How  happy  thon  we  find 
Who  know  by  merit  to  eiiga^  mankind ; 
rYaWd  by  each  tongue,  by  every  heart  belov'd. 
For  virtues  practis'd,  and  for  arts  improv'd. 

Jenyns. 
When  school-boys  write  verse,  it  may  indeed 
snfgest  an  expectation  of  something  better  here- 
after, but  deserves  not  to  be  commended  for  any 
real  merit  of  their  own.  Cowpeb. 

While  from  both  benches,  with  redoubled  sounds, 
Th'  applause  of  lords  and  commoners  abounds. 

Dktden. 

The  servile  routthehr  careful  Cxaar prahe ; 
Him  they  etrtol ;  they  worship  him  alone. 

Dktdem. 

PRAYER^  PETITIOX,  REQUEST,  EN- 
TREATY, SUIT. 

PRAYER,  from  the  Latin  preco^  and 
the  Greek  irap^vxofiai,  to  pray,  is  a  gen-' 
eral  term,  including  the  common  idea  of 
application  to  some  person  for  any  favor 
to  be  gi-anted:  PETITION,  from  pelo, 
to  seek;  REQUEST  (».  To  wfk);  EN- 
TREATY (v.  To  beg)',  SUIT,  from  gtte, 
in  French  mivre,  Latin  aeqitor,  to  follow 
after,  denote  different  modes  o{  prayer, 
varying  in  the  circumstances  of  the  ac- 
tion and  the  object  acted  upon. 

The  praxfer  is  made  more  commonly  to 
the  Supreme  Being ;  the  petition  is  made 
more  generally  to  one's  fellow-creatures ; 
we  may,  however,  pray  our  fellow-creat- 
ures, and  petition  our  Creator :  the  prefer 
is  made  for  everything  which  is  of  the 
first  importance  to  us  as  living  beings ; 
the  petition  is  made  for  that  which  may 
satisfy  our  desires:  hence  our  prayers 
to  the  Almighty  respect  all  our  circum- 
stances a»  moral  and  responsible  agents ; 
our  petitions  respect  the  temporary  cir- 
cumstances of  our  present  existence. 

Praytr  among  men  is  supposed  a  means  to 
change  the  person  to  whom  we  pray,  but  prayer 
to  God  doth  not  change  him,  but  fits  us  to  re- 
ceive the  thing  prayed  for.  SriLLinorLXET. 

When  the  term  prayer  is  applied  to 
men,  it  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  ear- 


nestness and  submission  ;  the  petition  L« 
a  public  act,  in  which  many  express  their 
wishes  to  the  Supreme  Authority ;  the  r*. 
qiu^  and  entreaty  are  individual  acts  be- 
tween  men  in  their  private  relations :  the 
people  petition  the  king  or  the  parlia- 
ment ;  a  child  makes  a  request  to  its  par- 
ent ;  one  friend  makes  a  request  to  anoth- 
er. The  reqttest  marks  an  equality,  but 
the  entreaty  defines  no  condition ;  it  dif- 
fers, however,  from  the  former  in  the 
nature  of  the  object  and  the  mode  of 
preferring;  the  request  is  but  a  simpla 
expression;  the  entreaty  is  urgent:  the 
request  may  be  made  in  trivial  matters ; 
the  entreaty  is  made  in  matters  that  deep, 
ly  interest  the  feelings:  we  request  a 
friend  to  lend  us  a  book;  we  use  every 
entreaty  in  order  to  divert  a  person  from 
those  purposes  which  we  think  detrimen- 
tal: one  comphes  with  a  request;  one 
yields  to  entreaties  It  was  the  dying  re- 
quest  of  Socrates  that  they  would  sacri- 
fice a  cock  to  ^sculapius ;  Regulus  was 
deaf  to  every  entreaty  of  his  friends,  who 
wished  him  not  to  return  to  Carthage. 

Torture  him  with  thy  softness, 
Nor,  till  thy  prayers  are  granted,  set  him  ft«c. 

Otwat. 
She  takes  petitions  and  dispenses  laws, 
Hears  and  determines  every  private  cause. 

DaTPBN. 
Thus  spoke  Ilioneus ;  the  Trojan  crew. 
With  cries  and  clamors,  his  request  renew. 

Drtdbn. 
Arguments,  entreaties,  and  promises  were  em- 
ployed in  order  to  soothe  them  (the  followers  of 

Cortes).  ROBERTSOM. 

The  suit  is  a  higher  kind  of  prayer^ 
varying  both  in  the  nature  of  the  subject 
and'  the  character  of  the  agent.  A  gen- 
tleman pays  his  nnU  to  a  lady ;  a  courtier 
makes  his  suit  to  the  prince. 

Seldom  or  never  is  Uiere  much  spoke,  when- 
ever any  one  comes  to  prefer  a  suit  to  another. 

South. 
PRELUDE,  PREFACE. 

PRELUDE,  from  the  Latin  ludo,  to 
play,  signifies  the  game  that  precedes 
another;  PREFACE,  from  the  Latin /or, 
to  speak,  signifies  the  speech  that  pre- 
cedes. The  idea  of  a  preparatory  intro- 
duction is  included  in  both  these  terms ; 
but  the  former  consists  of  actions,  the 
latter  of  words :  the  throwing  of  stones 
and  breaking  of  windows  is  the  prdudt 
on  the  part  of  a  mob  to  a  general  riot^ 
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Uk  apology  for  one*fl  ill  behavior  is  some- 
times the  pre/ace  to  soliciting  a  remission 
of  punishment.  The  prelude  is  frequent- 
ly, though  not  always,  preparatory  to  that 
which  is  in  itself  actually  bad :  the  pref- 
ace is  either  to  guard  against  something 
objectionable  or  to  secure  something  de- 
sirable. Intemperance  in  liquor  is  the 
prelude  to  every  other  extravagance; 
when  one  wishes  to  insure  compliance 
inth  a  request  that  may  possibly  be  un- 
reasonable, it  is  necessary  to  pave  the 
way  by  some  suitable  preface. 

The  moving  storm 
Thickens  amain,  and  load  triampfaant  shontt, 
And  horns  shrill  warbling  in  each  ^mAq,  prelude 
To  his  approaching  fiste.  SoiisaviLLB. 

He  had  reason  to  nslier  this  in  with  a  pre/a- 

tory  caution  against  philoeophy  and  vain  deceit. 

WATXU.Ain>. 

In  the  extended  application,  they  are 
both  taken  in  an  indifferent  sense. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  general  peace  all  over 

the  world,  which  was  a  proper  prelude  Ibr  nsh- 

erhig  in  his  comhig  who  was  the  Prince  of  peace. 

Pbidkaux. 

As  no  delay 
OCpr^ace  brooking  through  his  zeal  of  right 

Hilton. 

TO  PREMISE,  PRESUME. 

PREMISE,  from  pre  and  mitto,  signifies 
to  set  down  beforehand;  PRESUME,  from 
ntmo,  to  take,  signifies  to  take  beforehand. 
Both  these  terms  are  employed  in  regard 
to  our  previous  assertions  or  admissions 
of  any  circumstance ;  the  former  is  used 
for  what  is  theoretical  or  belongs  to  opin- 
!  ions ;  the  Utter  is  used  for  what  is  prac- 
tical or  belongs  to  facts :  we  premue  that 
the  existence  of  a  Deity  is  unquestionable 
when  we  argue  respecting  his  attributes ; 
we  presume  that  a  person  has  a  firm  be- 
lief in  Divine  revelation  when  we  exhort 
him  to  follow  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel. 
Ko  argument  can  be  pursued  until  we 
have  premited  those  points  upon  which 
both  parties  are  to  agree;  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  pretume  upon  more  than 
what  we  are  fully  authorised  to  take  for 
certain. 

Here  we  mnst  first  premiee  what  it  is  to  enter 
Into  temptation.  Soirni. 

In  the  long  iambic  meter  it  does  not  appear 
that  Chancer  ever  composed  at  hII  ;  for  I  pre- 
tume no  one  can  imagine  that  he  was  the  author 
•fGamelyn.  TtbwhxVt. 


TO  PRESS;  SQUEEZE,  PINCH,  QRIPS. 

PRESS,  in  Latin  presntSj  participle  ol 
premo,  probably  comes  from  the  Greek 
j3af>f|/ia,  heaviness.  SQUEEZE,  in  Saxoo 
aquvua,  Latin  quanOy  Hebrew  reiAoA,  to 
preu  together.  PINCH  is  but  a  varia- 
tion from pmeer^piny  ^ne.  GRIPE,  from 
the  GermajLffrei/en^  signifies  to  seize,  like 
the  word  grapple  or  grasp,  the  Latin  ro- 
pio^  the  Greek  ypiiri^ui,  to  fish  or  catch, 
and  the  Hebrew  fferapk,  to  catch. 

The  forcible  action  of  one  body  on  an- 
other is  included  in  all  these  terms.  In 
the  word  preea  this  is  the  only  idea ;  the 
rest  differ  in  the  circumstances.  We  may 
preee  with  the  foot,  the  hand,  the  whole 
body,  or  any  particular  limb ;  one  s^ueetet 
commonly  with  the  hand;  one  pinches  ei* 
ther  with  the  fingers  or  an  instrument 
constructed  in  a  similar  form ;  one  ffripet 
with  teeth,  claws,  or  any  instrument  that 
can  gain  hold  of  the  object  Inanimate 
as  well  as  animate  objects  preee  or  pinch  ; 
but  to  squesBC  and  ffripe  are  more  prop- 
erly the  actions  of  animate  objects ;  the 
former  is  always  said  of  persons,  the 
latter  of  animals;  stones  prets  that  on 
which  they  rest  their  weight;  a  door 
which  shuts  of  itself  may  piruJi  the  fin- 
gers ;  one  sgueexet  the  hand  of  a  friend ; 
lobsters  and  many  other  shell-fish  gripe 
whatever  comes  within  their  claws. 

In  the  figurative  application  they  have 
a  similar  distinction ;  we  press  a  person 
by  importunity,  or  some  coercive  meas- 
ure ;  an  extortioner  squeetea  in  order  to 
get  that  which  is  given  with  reluctance 
or  difficulty ;  a  miaer  pinches  himself  if  he 
contracts  his  subsistence ;  he  gripes  all 
that  comes  within  his  possession. 

All  these  women  (the  thirty  wives  of  Orodes) 
pressed  hard  upon  the  old  king,  each  soliciting 
for  a  son  of  her  own.  PamiAUX. 

Ventidias  receiving  great  sams  from  Herod  to 
promote  his  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  great- 
er to  hinder  it,  e^ueesed  each  of  them  to  the  ut- 
most, and  served  neither.  Pridbauz. 
Better  disposM  to  clothe  the  tatter'd  wretch, 
Who  shrinks  beneath  the  blast,  to  feed  the  poor 
Ptneh'd  with  afflictive  want          SoKsaviLUC. 

How  can  he  be  envied  for  his  felicity  who  ia 
conscious  that  a  very  short  time  will  give  him 
up  to  the  grips  of  poverty  ?  JMimoif . 

PRESSma,  URGENT,  IMPORTUNATS. 

PRESSING  and  URGENT,  from  to 
press  and  urge^  are  applied  as  qaalifying 
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terms  diher  to  penoos  or  things;  IM- 
PORTUNATE, from  the  verb  to  tmsor- 
iune,  which  probably  sigiiifies  to  wish  to 
get  into  port,  to  land  at  some  port,  is  ap- 
plied only  to  persons.  In  regard  to  press- 
ing^  it  is  said  either  of  one's  demands, 
one's  requests,  or  one's  exhortations ;  kt- 
0eni  is  said  of  one's  solicitations  or  en- 
treaties ;  imvortunaie  is  said  of  one's  beg- 
ging or  applying  for  a  thing.  The  press- 
ing has  more  of  violence  in  it ;  it  is  sup- 
ported byjoroe  and  aathority;  it  is  em- 
ployed in  matters  of  right:  the  urgent 
makes  an  appeal  to  one's  feelings ;  it  is 
more  persuasive,  and  is  employed  in  mat- 
ters of  favor :  the  unportuncUe  has  some 
of  the  force,  but  none  of  the  authority 
or  obligation,  of  the  premng ;  it  is  em- 
ployed in  matters  of  personal  gratifica- 
tion. When  applied  to  ihingR,  pretting 
is  as  much  more  forcible  than  urgent  as 
in  the  former  case ;  we  speak  of  a  preu- 
ing  necessity,  an  urgent  case.  A  creditor 
will  be  premng  for  his  money  when  he 
fears  to  lose  it ;  one  friend  is  urgent  with 
another  to  intercede  in  his  behalf;  beg- 
gars are  commonly  trnportunaie  with  the 
hope  of  teasing  others  out  of  their  money. 

Mr.  Gay,  whOM  seal  in  tout  ooncern  to  worthy 
a  Mend,  writM  to  me  In  tbe  most  preeeing  terms 
about  it  Pops. 

Neitber  would  he  have  done  it  at  all  but  at  mj 
wrgeney.  Swirr. 

Sleep  may  be  put  ofT  from  time  to  time,  yet  the 
demand  to  of  so  importunate  a  nature  as  not  to 

'  '    ■  JOHHSOir. 


PRBSUMPnVE,  PRESUMPTUOUS,  PRE- 
8UMINO. 

PRESUMPTIVE  comes  from  prtKume, 
fai  the  sense  of  supposing  or  taking  for 
granted;  PRESUMT'TUOUS,  PRESUM- 
INO  (v.  AwKumption),  comes  from  the  same 
verb  in  the  sense  of  taking  upon  one's 
self,  or  taking  to  one's  self  any  impor- 
tance :  the  former  is  therefore  employed 
in  an  indifferent,  the  latter  in  a  bad  ac- 
ceptation :  a  pregumpliffe  heir  is  one  pre- 
nined  or  expected  to  be  heir;  premmp- 
tive  evidence  is  evidence  founded  on  some 
preeumpli&n  or  supposition ;  so  likewise 
presumptive  reasoning;  but  a  pretump- 
tuous  man,  a  preeumptuoue  thought,  hpre- 
aumptuoua  behavior,  all  indicate  an  unau- 
thorized premtmption  in  one's  own  favor. 
Premnf^ptuMts  is  a  stronfjer  term  than^- 


tuming^  because  it  has  a  more  definite  use; 
the  former,  from  the  termination  o?«,  sig- 
nifies full  of  preeumptum  ;  the  latter  the 
inclination  iopreeume:  a  man  'iBpreemtw- 
tuoue  when  his  conduct  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  pretumpUon  ;  he  is  vreewmng^ 
inasmuch  as  he  shows  himself  disposed 
to  pretume:  hence  we  speak  of  pretump- 
iuoue  language,  not  pretuming  language : 
a  presuming  temper,  not  a  pretumptuou% 
temper.  In  like  manner,  when  one  says 
it  is  presumptuous  in  a  man  to  do  any- 
thing, this  expresses  the  idea  of  presump- 
tion much  more  forcibly  than  to  say  it  is 
presuming  in  him  to  do  it  It  would  be 
presumptuous  in  a  man  to  address  a  mon- 
arch in  a  language  of  familiarity  and  dis- 
respect ;  it  tB  presuming  in  a  common  per- 
son to  address  any  one  who  is  superior  in 
station  with  familiarity  and  disrespect. 

There  to  no  qualification  for  government  but 
virtue  and  wisdom,  actual  or  presumptive, 

BOSKB. 

See  what  to  Rot  by  those  presumptuous  prin- 
ciples  which  have  bronght  your  leaders  (of  the 
revolution)  to  despise  all  their  predecessors. 

BUBKB. 

Presuming  of  hto  ft>roe  with  sparklhig  eyes. 
Already  he  devours  the  promto'd  prise.  Dbtdbn. 

PRETENCE,  PRETENSION,  PRETEXT, 
EXCUSE. 

PRETENCE  comes  from  pretend  (v. 
To  feign)  in  the  sense  of  setting  forth 
anything  independent  of  ou rselvee.  PRE- 
TENSION comes  from  the  same  verb  in 
the  sense  of  setting  forth  anything  that 
depends  upon  ourselves.  The  pretence  is 
conmionly  a  misrepresentation ;  the  pre- 
tension is  frequently  a  miscalculation :  the 
pretence  is  set  forth  to  conceal  what  is 
bad  in  one's  self ;  the  pretension  is  set 
forth  to  display  what  is  good:  the  for- 
mer betrays  one's  falsehood,  the  latter 
one's  conceit  or  self-importance ;  the  for- 
mer can  never  be  employed  in  a  good 
sense,  the  latter  may  sometimes  be  em- 
ployed in  an  indifferent  sense:  a  man 
of  bad  character  may  make  sl  pretence  of 
i-eligion  by  adopting  an  outward  profes- 
sion ;  men  of  the  least  merit  often  mak« 
the  highest  pretetisions. 

Ovid  had  wani'd  her  to  beware 
Of  HtroUing  gods,  whose  usual  trade  to. 

Under  pretence  of  taking  air. 
To  pick  up  sublunary  ladies.  Swm 

Each  thinks  hto  own  the  best  pretension.  Oat 
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The  prtiettce  and  PRETEXT  alike  con- 
sist of  what  is  unreal ;  but  the  former  is 
not  so  great  a  violation  of  truth  as  the 
latter :  the  prHmce  may  consist  of  truth 
and  falsehood  blended ;  the  prdert  con- 
sists altogether  of  falsehood :  the  pre- 
imce  may  sometimes  serve  only  to  con- 
ceal or  palliate  a  fault ;  the  pr^fxt  servos 
to  nide  something  seriously  culpable  or 
wicked :  a  child  may  make  indisposition 
a  pretence  for  idleness;  a  thief  makes  his 
acquaintance  with  the  servant,**  a  preiart 
for  getting  admittance  into  a  house. 

I#et  not  the  Trojans,  with  a  frijni^  pretence 
Of  proffer'd  peace,  delude  the  Latin  inrince. 

Detden. 

Jnstifyinff  perfidy  and  murder  for  public  heno- 

tt,  public  benefit  would  soon  become  the  pretext, 

and  perfidy  and  murder  the  end.  Dieke. 

The  pTtimce  and  EXCUSE  are  both 
set  forth  to  justify  one's  conduct  in  the 
eyes  of  others;  but  the  pretence  always 
conceals  something  more  or  less  culpa- 
ble, and  by  a  greater  or  less  violation  of 
truth ;  the  «rn«e  may  sometimes  justify 
that  which  is  justifiable,  and  with  strict 
regard  to  truth.  To  oblige  one^s  self  un- 
der the  pretence  of  obliging  another,  is  a 
despicable  trick;  illness  is  an  allowable 
excuse  to  justify  any  omission  in  business. 

I  should  have  dressed  the  whole  with  (greater 
care,  but  I  had  little  time,  which  1  am  sure  you 
know  to  be  more  than  pretence.  Wake. 

Nothing  but  love  this  patience  could  produce, 
And  I  allow  your  rage  that  kind  ercuse. 

Drtden. 

And  even  where  the  emtw  may  be  friv- 
olous it  does  not  imply  direct  falsehood. 

The  last  refui{e  of  a  guilty  person  is  to  take 
■belter  under  an  e^cme.  South. 

PRETENSION,  CLAIM, 

PRETENSION  {v.  Prttetire)  and  CLAIM 
(v.  To  ask  for)  both  signify  an  assertion 
of  rights,  but  they  differ  in  the  nature  of 
the  rights.  The  first  refers  only  to  the 
rights  which  are  considered  as  such  by 
the  individual ;  the  latter  to  those  which 
exist  independent  of  his  supposition: 
there  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  pretention 
without  some  one  to  pretend,  but  there 
may  be  a  claim  without  any  immediate 
daimant:  thus  we  say  a  person  rests  his 
pretension  to  the  crown  upon  the  ground 
of  being  descended  from  the  former  ':inp^  • 
Ip  hereditary  monarchies  there  »ft  ao  one 


who  has  any  claim  to  the  crown  esoep 
the  next  heir  in  succession. 

But  if  to  uqjnst  thtngs  thou  dost  pretend. 
Ere  they  begin,  let  thy  pr^UnHons  and. 

DmauM 
Whence  is  this  pow'r,  Uiis  foodneaa  of  all  arta. 
Serving,  adorning  life  through  all  its  parts : 
Whfch  names  imposed,  by  letters  mark'd  thoe: 


Adjusted  property  by  legal  elaimtt       Jbktms 

The  pretention  is  commonly  built  apoc 
personal  merits ;  the  eiaim  rats  upon  the 
laws  of  civij  society:  a  person  mmkes 
high  pretftmons  who  estimates  his  mer- 
its and  consequent  deserts  at  a  high  rate ; 
he  judges  of  his  dahh*  according  as  they 
are  supported  by  the  laws  of  his  oooa* 
try  or  the  circumstances  of  the  case: 
the  pretension  when  denied  can  never  be 
proved ;  the  ciainiy  when  proved,  can  be 
enforced. 

It  is  often  charged  upon  writers,  that,  with  all 
their  pretentions  to  genius  and  discoveriea,  they 
do  little  more  tlian  eopy  one  another.    Johmson. 
This  night  our  ninislier  we  name. 
Let  every  servant  speak  his  claim.  Gat. 

PREVAIUNG,  PREVALENT,  RULING, 
DVERRUUNG,  PREDOMINANT. 

PREVAILING  and  PREVALENT  both 
come  from  the  Latin  prevaUo^  to  be  strons 
above  others.  RULING,  OVERRULINt;. 
and  PREDOMINANT  (from  doHiifior,  to 
rule\  signify  ruling  or  bearing  greater 
sway  than  others. 

Prcvailitig  expresses  the  actual  state 
or  quality  of  a  particular  object:  prera- 
letit  marks  the  quality  of  prevailing^  as  it 
affects  objects  in  general  The  same  dis- 
tinction exists  between  overruling  and 
predotninani,  A  person  has  a  prcvaU- 
itig  sense  of  religion ;  religious  feeling  is 
prevalent  in  a  country  or  in  a  oommunitv. 
There  is  always  ^me  prevailing  fashion 
which  some  persons  are  ever  ready  to 
follow.  The  idea  has  of  late  years'  be- 
come prevalent. 

The  evils  naturally  consequent  npon  a  pre' 
railing  temptation  are  intolerable.  Socth. 

The  conduct  of  a  peculiar  providence  made  the 
instruments  of  that  great  design  prevalent  and 
victorious,  and  all  thofse  mountains  of  oppositkni 
to  become  plainy.  Sodtr. 

Whate'er  thou  shalt  urdain,  thon  rvtinff  powV, 
Unknown  and  sudden  be  the  dreadftil  hour. 

Rowc. 

PrevaUim;  t.iu".  ^jrwaleni  mark  simply 
the  existing  state  of  superioritv :  rtUinfi 
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And  predominant  express  this  state,  in  re- 
lation to  some  other  which  it  has  super- 
seded or  reduced  to  a  state  of  inferiority. 
An  opinion  is  said  to  be  prn*ailing  as  re- 
spocts  the  number  of  persons  by  whom 
it  is  maintained:  a  principle  is  said  to 
be  ruling  as  respects  the  superior  influ- 
ence which  it  has  over  the  conduct  of 
men  more  tlian  any  other.  Particular 
disorders  are  prextalent  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  when  they  aflfect  the  gener- 
ality of  persons:  a  particular  taste  or 
fashion  is  predominant  which  supersedes 
all  other  tastes  or  fashions. 

Nor  can  a  man,  independently  of  the  overrul- 
ing inHuence  of  (iod's  ble&sing  and  care,  call 
himself  one  penny  richer.  South. 

The  doctrine  of  not  owning;  a  fnreii?ncr  to  be 
a  king  was  held  and  taught  by  the  Pliariitees,  a 
predomirtant  sect  of  the  Jews.  Prideaux. 


To  PREVENT  is  literallv  to  come  be- 
forehand, and  ANTICIPATE  to  take  be- 
forehand :  the  former  is  employed  for  ac- 
tual occurrences ;  the  latter  as  much  for 
calculations  as  for  actions :  to  prevent  is 
the  act  of  a  pei-son  toward  other  persons 
or  thinj^s;  to  anticipate  is  the  act  of  a 
being  either  toward  himself  or  another. 
In  this  sense  God  is  said  to  prevent  man 
with  his  fpvor  by  interposing  so  as  to  di- 
rect his  purposes  to  the  right  object. 

Be  careful  still  to  f^nard  thy  soul  from  wrong, 
And  let  thy  thought  j>revent  thy  hand  and 
tongue.  Rows. 

And  a  man  may  prevent  what  is  to 
happen,  by  causing  it  to  happen  before 
the  time. 

But  I  do  think  it  most  cowardly  and  vile, 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life.  Sbakdpeare. 

We  antidpeUe  the  happiness  which  we 
are  to  enjoy  in  future;  we  anticipate 
what  a  person  is  going  to  say  by  saying 
the  same  thing  before  him. 

Why  should  we 
Anticipate  our  sorrows  ?    *Tis  like  those 
Who  die  for  fear  of  death.  Shaxspeare. 

These  words  may  also  be  both  taken 
in  the  sense  of  causing  a  thing  not  to 
be  done,  but  with  this  distinction,  that  to 
prevent  is  to  cause  a  thing  not  to  be  done 
or  happen  at  all,  and  anticipate  is  to  pre- 
vent another  from  doing  it  by  doing  it 
ODtt's  self. 


They  sent  a  party  of  twelve  hundred  horse  and 
dragoons,  under  the  command  of  Sir  George  Chud- 
leigh,  to  surprise  the  high-sheriff  and  principal 
gentlemen  of  the  county,  and  thereby  Co  prevent 
the  coming  up  of  any  more  strength  to  the  king's 
party.  Clakemdon. 

I  am  far  from  pretending  to  instruct  the  pro 
fession,  or  anticipating  their  directions  to  such 
as  are  under  their  government.        AaBCTHiioT. 

TO  PREVENT,  OBVIATE,  PRECLUDE. 

All  these  terms  imply  *the  causing 
something  not  to  take  place  or  exist 
To  PREVENT  (v.  To  hiyidifr)  is  to  hap- 
pen before,  so  as  to  render  the  thing  im- 
practicable. To  OBVIATE,  from  ob  and 
via,  signifies  coming  in  the  way  so  as  to 
render  the  thing  unnecessary  or  of  no 
value.  Prevent  applies  to  events  or  cir- 
cumstances in  Hfe ;  obviate  to  mental  acts 
or  objects :  bad  weather  prevent*  a  per- 
son setting  out  according  to  a  certain  ar- 
rangement ;  a  change  of  plan  obviates  ev- 
ery difficulty. 

EvVy  disease  of  age  we  may  prevent^ 

Like  those  of  youth,  by  being  dUigent.  Dbkhax. 

The  wind  and  my  unfortunate  sprain  togeth- 
er, in  a  great  measure  prevented  our  electrical 
experiments.  BaTDovs. 

The  imputation  of  folly,  if  it  is  true,  must  be 
suffered  without  hope ;  but  that  of  immorality 
may  be  obciated  by  removing  the  cause. 

Hawkesworth. 

Upon  the  ministers  of  the  Church  it  is  incum- 
bent, as  occasions  offer,  to  explain  and  illustrate 
its  design  and  uses  to  the  more  tmleamed,  as  well 
as  to  (Oriole  tlie  crude  exceptions  made  against 
its  doctrines  or  language.  Cleavek. 

To  PRECLUDE,  from  pre  and  eittdo,  or 
rlaitdo,  to  shut,  signifying  to  shut  before 
or  out,  to  put  a  stop  to  by  the  interven- 
tion of  something,  is,  like  obviate^  applied 
to  mental  objects. 

The  design  of  subscription  being  to  preaerva 
one  uniform  tenor  of  fiaith,  and  to  preclude  di- 
versity of  opinion.  Watbrland. 

To  prevent  and  preclude  are  rather  the 
act  of  the  thing  than  of  the  person ;  to 
obviate  is  rather  the  act  of  the  person 
than  of  the  thing.  Circumstances  may 
prevent  or  preclude  anything  from  hap- 
pening :  a  person  obviates  a  difficulty  or 
objection ;  so,  according  to  this  distinc- 
tion, we  may  say  either  to  obviate  a  ne* 
cessity,  or  to  preclude  a  necessity  for  any- 
thing, according  as  this  is  effected  by  any 
pei-son,  or  by  any  circumstanee. 
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r  tuTe  began  two  or  three  letters  to  700  hy 

•nKK*hea,  end  been  pr&vtnt4d  from  finubing 

them  by  a  thousand  avocations  and  dissipations. 

,  Swirr. 

There  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
be  paid  any  attention  to  the  Uw ;  indeed,  his  dra- 
matic pursuits  most  have  precluded  the  neces- 
sary applicaUon.  Anthony  A.  Wood. 

For  Uie  obviating  that  difficulty,  I  have  will- 
ingly declined  that  instance  against  the  eternal 
luuMtssion  of  mankind.  Haue. 

PREVIOUS,  PREUMINART,  PRBPAB- 
ATORY,  INTRODUCTORY. 

PREVIOUS,  in  Latin  pravius,  com- 
pounded of  pne  and  via^  signifies  lead- 
ing the  way  or  going  before.  PRELIM- 
INARY, from  prcB  and  limeny  a  thresh- 
old, signifies  belonging  to  the  threshold 
or  entrance.  PREPARATORY  and  IN- 
TRODUCTORY signify  belonging  to  a 
preparation  or  introduction. 

Previom  denotes  simply  the  order  of 
succession :  the  other  terms,  in  addition 
to  this,  convey  the  idea  of  connection  be- 
tween the  objects  which  succeed  each 
other.  Previous  applies  to  actions  and 
proceedings  in  general;  as  a  previous 
question,  a  pi'evious  inquiry,  a  previous 
determination:  prdimtnart/  is  employed 
only  for  matters  of  contract ;  a  prdimi. 
nary  article,  a  preliminary  condition,  are 
what  precede  the  final  settlement  of  any 
question:  preparatory  is  employed  for 
matters  of  arrangement;  the  disposing 
of  men  in  battle  is  prepareUory  to  an  en- 
gagement ;  the  making  of  marriago  deeds 
and  contracts  is  preparatory  to  the  final 
solemnization  of  the  marriage :  iniroduC' 
lory  is  employed  for  matters  of  science  or 
discussion;  as  remarks  are  introductory 
to  the  main  subject  in  question;  oom- 
pendiums  of  grammar,  geography,  and 
the  like,  as  introductory  to  larger  works, 
are  useful  for  young  people.  Prudent 
people  are  careful  to  make  every  previ- 
ous inquiry  before  they  seriously  enter 
into  engagements  with  strangers:  it  is 
impolitic  to  enter  into  details  until  all 
prelimtnary  matters  are  fully  adjusted : 
one  ought  never  to  undertake  any  impor- 
tant matter  without  first  adopting  every 
preparatory  measure  that  can  facilitate 
its  prosecution:  in  complicated  matters 
it  is  necessary  to  have  something  intro- 
ductory by  way  of  explanation. 

Om  step  Ij  which  a  temptation  approaches  to 


its  crisis  is  a  previous  growing  fiuniUarily  of  the 
mhid  with  the  sin  which  a  man  is  tempted  io. 

SOOTB. 

I  have  discussed  the  nuptial  preUmimaries  so 
often,that  I  can  repeat  the  forms  in  which  Jointures 
are  settled  and  pin-money  secured.      JoHiMoif. 

iGschylus  to  in  the  practice  of  holding  the  spec- 
tator in  suspense  by  a  preparatory  silenee  hi 
his  chief  person.  CcniBBRLAin). 

Consider  yourselves  as  acting  now,  under  the 
eye  of  God,  an  introductory  part  to  a  more  tan- 
portant  scene.  Blaxm. 


PRIDK,  VANITY,  CONCEIT. 

PRIDE  is  in  all  probability  connected 
with  the  word  parade^  and  the  German 
praeht,  show  or  splendor,  as  it  signifies 
that  high-flown  temper  in  a  man  which 
makes  him  paint  to  himself  everything  in 
himself  as  beautiful  or  splendid.  VAN- 
ITY, in  Latin  vamtos,  from  vain  and  vo- 
niM,  is  compounded  of  ve  or  valde  and 
tmmts,  signifying  exceeding  emptiness. 
CONCEIT,  V.  ConceU, 

The  valuing  of  one's  self  on  the  pos- 
session of  any  property  is  the  idea  com- 
mon to  these  terms,  but  they  differ  either 
in  regard  to  the  object  or  the  manner  of 
the  action.  Pride  is  the  term  of  most  ex- 
tensive import  and  application,  and  com- 
prchends  in  its  signification  not  only  that 
of  the  other  two  terms,  but  likewise  ideas 
peculiar  to  itself.  Pride  is  applicable  to 
every  object,  good  or  bad,  high  or  low, 
small  or  great ;  vanity  is  applicable  only 
to  small  objects :  pride  is  therefore  good 
or  bad :  vanity  is  always  bad,  it  is  always 
emptiness  or  nothmgness.  A  man  is 
proud  who  values  himself  on  the  posses- 
sion of  his  literary  or  scientific  talent,  on 
his  wealth,  on  his  rank,  on  his  power,  on 
his  acquirements,  or  his  superiority  over 
his  competitors ;  he  is  vain  of  his  person, 
his  dress,  his  walk,  or  anything  that  is 
frivolous.  Pride  is  the  inherent  quality 
in  man ;  and,  while  it  rests  on  noble  ob- 
jects, it  is  his'  noblest  characteristic ;  van- 
ity is  the  distortion  of  one's  nature  flow- 
ing from  a  vicious  constitution  or  educa- 
tion :  pride  shows  itself  variously,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  object  on  which 
it  is  fixed ;  a  noble  pride  seeks  to  display 
itself  in  all  that  can  command  the  rosped 
or  admiration  of  mankind ;  the  pride  of 
wealth,  of  power,  or  of  other  adventitiooB 
properties,  commonly  displays  itself  in  an 
unseemly  deportment  toward  others;  vas¥ 
ity  shows  itself  in  false  preteniibnd. 
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He  WM commonly  represented  m  ^pr&ud  snd 
fistant  man,  bat  in  tact  he  had  no  mote  pride 
at  heart  than  every  man  of  honor  carrksB  abont 
with  him,  and  which  serree  to  repel  everything 
tliat  inclines  toward  meanness  with  lieuoming  in- 
dignation. CcifBuajkifD. 

His  9anUu  disposed  him  to  be  his  ezoellency, 
and  Ills  wesikness  to  believe  that  he  should  be 
the  general  in  the  houses  as  well  as  in  the  field, 
and  be  able  to  govern  their  counsels  and  restrain 
their  passions,  as  well  as  t»  fight  their  battles. 
Clasbhdom. 

Piide^  in  the  limited  and  bad  sense,  is 
anrays  associated  with  strength,  and  pro- 
duces more  or  less  violence;  vanity  is 
coupled  with  weakness. 

Vaniiy  makes  men  ridicnlons,  pridt  odious, 
»nd  ambition  terrible.  ihvzu. 

Tls  an  old  maxim  in  the  schools, 
niat  f>an4ti^$  the  food  of  fools.  Swirr. 

Conceit  is  that  species  of  self -valuation 
that  respects  one's  talents  only ;  it  is  so 
far,  therefore,  closely  allied  to  pride;  but 
a  man  is  said  to  be  proud  of  that  which 
he  really  has,  but  to  be  conceited  of  that 
which  he  really  has  not :  a  man  may  be 
proud  to  an  excess  of  merits  which  he 
actually  possesses;  but  when  he  is  otm- 
eeitedy  his  merits  are  all  in  his  own  con- 
ceit; the  latter  ia  therefore  obviously 
founded  on  falsehood  altogether.  Ab 
BeU-€oneeit  is  the  offspring  of  ignorance 
and  vaniitf^  it  ia  most  frequently  found  in 
youth,  but,  as  it  is  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  improvement,  it  may  grow  up  with  a 
person  and  go  with  him  through  life. 

The  mlt-eaiuieit  of  the  young  is  the  great 
■onroe  of  those  dangers  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed. Blaib. 

PRIDBy  HAUGHTTKE8S,  LOFTINESS, 
DIGNITY. 

PRIDE  is  employed  principally  as  re- 
spects the  temper  of  the  mind :  HAUGH- 
TINESS (v.  Haughty)  and  LOFTINESS 
(v.  High)  respect  either  the  temper  of 
mind  or  the  external  behavior.  DIGNI- 
TY iy.  Honor)  respects  only  the  external 
behavior.  Pride  is,  as  before  (v.  Pride\ 
the  general  term ;  the  others  are  modes 
of  pride,  Pride^  inasmuch  as  it  consists 
purely  of  self-esteem,  is  a  positive  senti- 
ment which  one  may  entertain  indepen- 
dently of  other  persons :  it  lies  in  the  in- 
most recesses  of  the  human  heart,  and 
mingles  itself  insensibly  with  our  affec- 
tions and  passions.  Haug/Uinew  is  that 
mode  of  pride  which  springs  out  of  one*s 


comparison  of  one's  self  with  others: 
the  kaughty  man  dwells  on  the  Inferiori- 
ty of  others ;  the  proud  man,  in  the  strict 
sense,  dwells  on  his  own  perfections. 
Lo/liness  is  a  mode  of  pride  which  raises 
the  spirit  above  objects  supposed  to  be 
inferior;  it  does  not  set  man  so  much 
above  others  as  above  himself,  or  that 
which  concerns  himself. 

Every  demonstration  of  an  implacable  rancor 
and  an  untamable  pride  were  the  only  encour- 
agements we  received  (from  the  regicides)  to  the 
renewal  of  our  supplications.  Bubkk. 

Prosperity  doth  not  only  shut  the  earth  against 
counsel  by  reason  of  the  dulness  which  it  leaves 
upon  the  senses,  but  also  on  account  of  that  arro- 
gance and  untutored  hauffhtineee  that  it  brings 
upon  the  mind.  Soutb. 

Augustus  and  Tiberius  had  loftineee  enough 
in  their  temper,  and  affected  to  make  a  sovereign 
figure.  Couusa. 

As  respects  the  exterior,  pride  in  the 
behavior  is  always  bad. 

He  was  commonly  represented  as  a  proud  and 
distant  man.  CmamsLAKiK 

But  it  is  taken  in  an  indifferent  sense 
in  application  to  brutes  or  unconscious 
agents. 

He,  like  a  proud  steed  rein*d,  went  haugMy  on. 

Milton. 

Haughtiness  in  one*s  carriage,  and  lo/" 
tiness  in  one^s  tone  or  air,  are  mostly  un- 
becoming, and  seldom  warranted. 

Provoked  by  Edward*8  hauffhUnesSteven  the 
passive  Baliol  began  to  mutiny.         Robbbtbon. 

Waller  describes  Sachivlssa  as  a  predominat- 
ing beauty,  of  lofty  charms  and  imperious  influ- 
ence. JomisoM. 

Ikgnity^  which  arises  from  a  proper 
consciousness  of  what  is  due  to  one^s 
self,  is  always  taken  in  a  good  sense.  It 
is  natural  to  some  men,  and  shows  itself 
at  all  times;  on  other  occasions  it  re- 
quires to  be  assumed. 

As  soon  as  Almagro  knew  his  fiite  to  be  inevi- 
table, he  met  it  with  the  dignity  and  fortitude 
of  a  veteran.  Robbbtsoh. 

PRIMARY,  PRIMITIVE,  PRISTINE, 
ORIGINAL. 

PRIMART,  from  primus^  signifies  be- 
longing to  or  like  the  first.  PRIMI- 
TIVE,  from  the  same,  signifies  being 
the  first  PRISTINE,  in  Latin  prisHnus^ 
from  prius^  signifies  in  former  times. 
ORIGINAL  signifies  containing  the  ori 
gin. 
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The  primary  denotes  simply  the  order 
of  succession,  and  is  therefore  the  gener- 
ic term ;  primitive^  pristine,  and  original 
include  also  the  idea  of  some  other  rela- 
tion to  the  thing  that  succeeds,  and  are 
therefore  modes  of  the  primary.  The 
primary  has  nothing  to  come  before  it ; 
in  this  manner  we  speak  of  the  primary 
cause  as  the  cause  which  precedes  sec- 
ondary causes :  the  primitive  is  that  af- 
ter which  other  things  are  formed ;  in  this 
manner  a  primitive  word  is  that  after 
which,  or  from  which,  the  derivatives  are 
formed:  the  pristine  'S  that  which  fol- 
lows the  primHit'e,  sc  as  to  become  cus- 
tomary ;  there  are  but  few  specimens  of 
the  prittine  purity  of  life  among  the  pro- 
fessors of  Chrlntiauity :  the  ariffifuU  is 
that  which  either  gives  birth  to  the  thing, 
or  belongs  to  that  which  gives  birth  to 
the  thing;  the  original  meaning  of  a 
woitl  is  that  which  was  given  to  it  by  the 
makers  of  the  word. 

Memory  is  the  primary  and  fundamental 
power,  without  which  there  could  be  no  other 
tntellectual  operation.  Johnson. 

Mrainwhile  our  primitive  great  sire  to  meet, 
His  godlike  guest  walks  forth.  Milton. 

As  to  the  share  of  {wwer  each  individual  ought 
to  hare  in  the  State,  that  I  must  deny  to  be 
among  the  direct  original  rights  of  man. 

BUKKE. 

While  with  her  fHendlj  clay  be  deign 'd  to  dwell. 
Shall  she  with  safety  reach  her  pristine  seat. 


rSINCB,  MONARCH,  SOVEREIGN, 
POTENTATE. 

PRINCE,  in  French  prince^  Latin  prin- 
rr/w,  from  primm^  signifies  the  chief  or 
tlio  first  person  in  the  nation.  MON- 
ARCH, from  the  Greek  ^ovoc,  alone,  and 
apxn^  government,  sij^nifies  one  having 
soic  authority.  SOVEREIGN  has  been 
supposed  to  be  changed  from  mperreg- 
nwm,  but,  like  the  French  aonveraiti,  the 
Spanish  toberano^  and  the  Italian  mvrano, 
it  may,  perhaps,  with  greater  propriety, 
be  derived  from  Kujjerntia  or  *?^/w«7im.s, 
supreme.  POTENTATE,  from  poif7i«, 
powerful,  signifies  one  having  supreme 
power. 

Prince  is  the  generic  term,  the  rest  are 
specific  terms :  every  monarchy  sovereign, 
and  potentate  is  a  prince,  but  not  vice 
vena.  The  term  prince  is  indefinite  as 
W  the  degree  of  power:  a  prince  may 


hare  a  limited  or  despotic  power ;  but  in 
its  restricted  sense  it  denotes  a  smaller 
degree  of  power  than  any  of  the  other 
terms :  the  term  monarch  does  not  define 
the  extent  of  the  power,  but  simply  that 
it  is  undivided,  as  opposed  to  that  spe- 
cies of  power  which  is  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  many :  sovereign  and  potentate 
indicate  the  highest  degree  of  power; 
but  the  former  is  employed  only  as  re- 
spects the  nation  that  is  governed,  the 
latter  respects  other  nations :  a  sovereign 
is  supreme  over  his  subjects ;  h  potentate 
is  powerful  by  means  of  his  subjects. 
Every  man  having  independent  power  is 
a  prince,  let  his  territory  be  ever  so  in- 
considerable :  Germany  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  small  states,  which  are  gov- 
erned  by  petty  princes.  Every  one  reign- 
ing  by  himself  in  a  state  of  some  con- 
siderable magnitude,  and  having  an  inde- 
pendent autliority  over  his  subjects,  is  a 
monarch;  kings  and  emperors,  therefore, 
arc  all  mofiarcfut.  Every  monarch  is  a 
Murercign  whose  ext<Mit  of  dominion  and 
number  of  subjects  rises  alx)ve  the  ordi- 
nary level ;  he  is  a  potcntrxfe  if  his  influ- 
ence either  in  the  cabinet  or  the  field  ex- 
tends  very  considerably  over  the  affairs 
of  other  nations. 

Of  all  the  princes  who  had  swayed  the  Meli- 
can  sceptre,  Montezuma  was  the  most  haughty. 
Robertson. 

The  Mexican  people 'were  warlike  and  entor- 
prising,  the  authority  of  tlie  monarch  unbound- 
ed. BoljcaraoM. 

The  Peruvians  yielded  a  blind  submission  to 
their  sovereigns.  Robkrtsok. 

How  mean  must  the  most  exalted  potentate 
upon  earth  appear  to  that  eye  which  takes  in  In- 
numerable orders  of  spirits !  Adduon. 

PKINCIPLK,  MOTIVE. 

Thk  PRINIUPLE  (r.  Dfjrfrine)  may 
sometimes  be  the  MOTIVE;  but  often 
there  is  a  principle  where  there  is  no  nwv 
live,  and  there  is  a  motive  wher«  there  is 
no  principle.  The  principle  lies  in  con- 
scious and  unconscious  agents;  the  ma- 
tive  only  in  conscious  agents :  all  nature 
is  guided  by  certain  primipUe;  its  move- 
ment**  go  forward  upon  certain />riwriirf«».* 
man  is  put  into  action  by  certain  motives; 
the  principle  is  the  prime  moving  cause 
of  everything  that  is  set  in  motion ;  the 
motive  is  the  prime  moving  cause  that 
sets  the   human  machine   into  action 
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rhe  principle  in  its  restricted  sense 
comes  still  nearer  to  the  motive^  when  it 
refers  to  the  opinions  which  we  form : 
the  principle  in  this  case  is  that  idea 
which  we  form  of  things,  so  as  to  regu- 
late our  conduct ;  the  moiive  is  that  idea 
which  simply  impels  to  action:  the  for- 
mer is  therefore  something  permanent, 
and  grounded  upon  the  exercise  of  our 
reasoning  powers ;  the  latter  is  momen- 
tary, and  arises  simply  from  our  capacity 
of  willing  and  thinking:  bad  principles 
lead  a  man  into  a  bad  course  of  life ;  but 
a  man  may  be  led  by  bad  motives  to  do 
what  is  good  as  well  as  what  is  bad. 

The  best  legislators  have  been  satisfied  with 
the  establishment  of  some  sure,  solid,  and  ruling 
principle  in  government.  Burke. 

The  danger  of  betraying  oor  weaknes.  lo  our 
servants,  and  the  ImpoBsibility  of  concealing  it 
from  them,  may  be  Justly  considered  as  one  tno- 
tive  to  a  regular  life.  JoifKSON. 

PRIORITY,  PRECEDENCE,  PRE-EMI- 
NENCE, PREFERENCE. 

PRIORITY  denotes  the  abstract  qual- 
ity of  being  before  others:  PRECE- 
DENCE, from  pros  and  cetio,  signifies  the 
state  of  going  before :  PRE-EMINENCE 
signifies  being  more  eminent  or  elevated 
than  others;  PREFERENCE  signifies 
being  put  before  others.  Frioriti/  re- 
spects simply  the  order  of  succession, 
and  is  applied  to  objects  either  in  a  state 
of  motion  or  rest;  precedence  signifies 
priority  in  going,  and  depends  upon  a 
right  or  privilege ;  pre-eminefice  signifies 
priority  in  being,  and  depends  upon  mer- 
it ;  preference  signifies  priority  in  placing, 
and  depends  upon  favor.  The  priority 
is  applicable  rather  to  the  thing  than  the 
person;  it  is  not  that  which  is  sought 
for,  but  that  which  is  to  be  had :  age 
frequently  gives  priority  where  every  oth- 
er claim  is  wanting.  The  immoderate 
desire  for  precedence  is  often  nothing  but 
I  childi.sh  vanity ;  it  is  a  distinction  that 
'iows  out  of  rank  and  power;  a  noble- 
man claims  a  precedence  on  all  occasions 
of  ceremony.  The  love  of  pre-eminence 
is  laudable,  inasmuch  as  it  requires  a  de- 
gree of  moral  worth  which  exceeds  that 
of  others ;  a  general  aims  at  pre-eminence 
in  his  profession.  Those  who  are  anx- 
ious to  obtain  the  best  for  themselves 
Kre  eager   to  have  the  preference:   we 


seek  for  the  pre/ermce  in  matters  of 
choice. 

A  better  place,  a  more  commodious  seat,  jmH- 
ority  in  being  helped  at  table,  etc.,  what  u  it 
but  sacrificing  ourselves  in  such  trifles  to  the 
convenience  and  pleasures  of  others  ? 

Earl  Chatham 

Ranks  will  then  (in  the  next  world)  be  adjust- 
ed, and  precedency  set  aright.  Addison. 

It  is  the  concern  of  mankind  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  order  should  not  be  a  claim  to  rank ;  that 
crimes  should  not  be  the  only  title  to  pre-emi- 
nence and  honor.  .  Burke. 

We  find  in  ourselves  a  power  to  begin  or  fbr- 
bear  several  actions  of  our  minds  or  motions  of 
our  bodies,  barely  by  a  thouglit  or  preference 
of  the  mind.  Locke. 

PRIVACY,  RETIREMENT,  SECLUSION. 

PRIVACY  literally  denotes  the  ab- 
stract  quality  of  private;  but  when  taken 
by  itself  it  signifies  the  state  of  being 
private:  RETIREMENT  literally  signi- 
ties  the  abstract  act  of  retiring:  and  SE- 
CLUSION that  of  secluding  one's  self: 
but  retirement  by  itself  frequently  de- 
notes a  state  of  being  retired,  or  a  place 
of  rtlirement;  seclusion^  a  state  of  being 
secluded:  hence  we  say  a  person  lives  in 
privacy^  in  retirement^  in  seclusion:  pri- 
v<icy  is  opposed  to  publicity ;  he  who 
lives  in  privacy^  therefore,  is  one  who  fol- 
lows no  public  line,  who  lives  so  as  to 
be  little  known:  retirement  is  opposed  to 
openness  or  freedom  of  access ;  he,  there- 
fore, who  lives  in  retirement  withdraws 
from  the  society  of  others,  he  lives  by 
himself :  seclusiofi  is  the  excess  of  retire- 
ment; he  who  lives  in  seclusion  bars  all 
access  to  himself;  he  shuts  himself  from 
the  world.  Privacy  is  most  suitable  for 
such  as  are  in  circumstances  of  humilia- 
tion,  whether  from  their  misfortune  or 
their  fault ;  retirement  is  peculiarly  agree- 
able to  those  who  are  of  a  reflective  turn ; 
but  seclusion  is  chosen  only  by  those  who 
labor  under  some  strong  affection  of  the 
mind,  whether  of  a  religious  or  a  physi- 
cal nature. 
Fly  with  me  to  some  safe,  some  sacred  privacy. 

'  ROWB. 

In  our  retirements  everything  disposes  us  to 
be  serious.  Addib6H. 

There  have  appeared  divines  of  enlightened 
and  discerning  minds,  who  have  confirmed  tlie 
observation  that  superstitious  gloom  ever  grows 
darker  and  assumes  new  horrors  in  seclusion. 

ZlMMBRlfAK 
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PRIVILBGE,  PUEROGATIVE,  EXEMP- 
TION, IMMUNITY. 

PRIVILEGE,  in  Latin  priviUgivm, 
compounded  otprivus  and  lex^  signifies  a 
law  made  for  any  individual  or  set  of 
individuals.  PREKOOATIVE,  in  Utin 
pnerogaUviy  was  so  called  from  pra  and 
rogoy  to  ask,  because  they  were  first  ask- 
ed whom  they  would  have  to  be  consuls : 
benoe  applied  in  our  language  to  the 
I  ight  of  determining  or  choosing  first  in 
many  particulars.  EXEMPTION,  from 
the  verb  to  exempt,  and  IMMUNITY,  from 
the  Latin  immwm,  free,  are  both  em- 
ployed for  the  object  from  which  one  is 
exempt  or  free. 

Privilege  and  prerogative  consist  of 
positive  advantages;  exemption  and  im- 
munity of  those  which  are  negative :  by 
the  former  we  obtain  an  actual  good,  by 
the  latter  the  removal  of  an  evil  iVtv- 
ilege,  in  its  most  extended  sense,  compre- 
hends all  the  rest :  for  every  prerogative^ 
exemption^  and  immunity  are  privUeges^ 
inasmuch  as  they  rest  upon  certain  laws 
or  customs,  which  are  made  for  the  bene- 
fit of  certain  individuals.  In  the  restrict- 
ed sense,  the  privilege  may  be  enjoyed  by 
many ;  the  prerogativey  which  is  a  pecul- 
iar and  distinguished  privilege,  can  be 
enjoyed  only  by  a  few.  As  they  respect 
the  public,  privileges  belong  to  or  are 
granted  to  the  subject ;  prerogatives  be- 
long to  the  crown.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
a  member  of  Parliament  to  escape  ar- 
rest for  debt;  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  to  be  irresponsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  its  ministers:  as  respects  private 
cases,  it  is  the  privilege  of  females  to 
have  the  best  places  assigned  to  them ; 
it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  male  to  ad- 
dress the  female. 

Ag  the  aged  depart  flrom  the  dignity,  m  they 
forfeit  the  priviUges,  of  gray  hairs.  Blaik. 

By  tlie  worst  of  asorpatioiu,  a  asarpation  on 
the  prerogatitea  of  nature,  yon  attempt  to  force 
.Hilors  and  carpenters  into  the  State.       Burkc 

Privileges  are  applied  to  every  object 
which  it  is  desirable  to  have ;  preroga- 
tive is  confined  to  the  case  of  making 
one*s  election,  or  exercising  any  special 
power;  exemption  is  applicable  to  cases 
in  which  one  is  exemptcKi  from  any  trib- 
ute or  payment ;  immunity,  from  the  Lat- 
in muntM^  an  office,  is  peculiarly  applica- 


ble to  cases  in  which  one  is  freed  front 
a  service :  all  chartered  towns  or  corpo- 
rations have  privileges,  exemptionty  an<] 
immuniiies  :  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  city 
of  London  to  shut  its  gates  against  th« 
king. 

Netther  nobility  nor  clergy  (in  France)  enjoy- 
ed any  emempUcm  from  the  duty  on  oonsama- 
ble  commodities.  Bubiul 

You  claim  an  immunity  from  eTil,  which  be- 
longs not  to  the  lot  of  man.  Bulib. 

PROCEEDING  PROCESS,  PROGRESS. 

The  manner  of  performing  actions  for 
the  attainment  of  a  given  end  is  the 
common  idea  comprehended  in  these 
terms.  PROCEEDING  is  the  most  gen- 
eral,  as  it  simply  expresses  the  general 
idea  of  the  manner  of  going  on;  the 
rest  are  specific  terms,  denoting  some 
particularity  in  the  action,  object,  or  cir- 
cumstance. Proceeding  is  said  common- 
ly of  such  things  as  happen  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  of  doing  business;  PROCESS 
is  said  of  such  thmgs  as  are  done  by 
rule :  the  former  is  considered  in  a  motiX 
point  of  view ;  the  latter  in  a  scientific 
or  technical  point  of  view :  the  Fi'eema- 
sons  have  bound  themselves  together  bj 
a  law  of  secrecy  not  to  reveal  some  part 
of  their  proceedings;  the  process  by  which 
paper  is  made  has  undergone  consider- 
able improvements  since  its  first  inven* 
tlon. 

What  oonld  be  more  &lr  than  to  lay  open  t» 
an  enemy  all  that  you  wished  to  obtain,  and  to 
desire  him  to  imitate  your  ingennons  proeeed' 
ingt  Busks. 

Satnmiaa  Jnno  now,  with  doable  care, 
Attends  the  flUal  process  of  the  war.    Dstdbi. 

Proceeding  and  PROGRESS  both  refer 
to  the  moral  actions  of  men ;  but  the  j^n^ 
oeeding  simply  denotes  the  act  of  going 
on,  or  doing  something ;  the  progress  de* 
notes  an  approximation  to  the  end:  the 
proceeding  may  be  only  a  partial  action 
comprehending  both  the  beginning  and 
the  end;  but  the  progress  is  applied  to 
that  which  requires  time,  and  a  regular 
succession  of  action,  to  bring  it  to  a  com- 
pletion :  that  is  a  proceeding  in  which  ev- 
ery  man  is  tried  in  a  court  of  law ;  that 
is  a  progress  which  one  makes  in  leam< 
ing,  by  the  addition  to  one's  knowledge: 
hence  we  do  not  talk  of  the  proceeding 
of  life,  but  of  ilkeprogreu  of  life. 
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It  If  ytrj  obwrrmble  that  oor  proesedUnm 
faioarered  plainly  wben  his  lordship  thont^t 
well  of  himself,  and  when  not,  for  if  he  was  in 
good  heart  be  observed  as  narrowly.       Noeth. 

His  penetrating  and  comprehensive  mind  saw 
that  the  progr«99  of  social,  and  especially  com- 
mercial, iiiterconrse  was  prodacing  new  combi- 
nations, which  had  not  been  tpedflcally  foreseen 
wben  the  laws  applied  to  such  snlt)ec*3  were  en- 

Busrr. 


PHOCKBDINO,  TRANSACnOK. 

PROCEEDING  signifies  literally  the 
thing  that  proceeds;  and  TRANSAC- 
TION  the  thing  trmuaeied:  the  former 
is,  therefore,  of  something  that  is  going 
forward ;  the  Utter  of  something  that  is 
already  done:  we  are  witnesses  to  the 
whole  proeesding;  we  inquire  into  the 
whole  irmuaeHon.  The  term  proceeding 
-JB  said  of  every  event  or  circumstance 
which  goes  forward  through  the  agency 
of  men ;  iranaaetion  comprehends  only 
those  matters  which,  have  been  deliber- 
ately tranaacted  or  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion :  in  this  sense  we  use  the  word  pro- 
needing  in  application  to  an  affray  in  the 
street ;  and  the  word  trcmaaetion  to  some 
commercial  n^otiation  that  has  been 
carried  on  between  certain  persons.  The 
term  proceeding  marks  the  manner  of 
proceeding;  as  when  we  speak  of  the 
procetdxnga  in  a  court  of  law :  ira'Ma4i- 
tion  marks  the  business  tranaaeted;  as 
the  trangaciiona  on  the  Exchange.  A 
proceeding  may  be  characterized  as  dis- 
graceful ;  a  tranaadion  as  iniquitous. 

The  prooesdings  of  a  council  of  old  men  in 
an  American  tribe,  we  are  told,  were  no  less  for- 
mal and  ugacious  than  those  in  a  senate  in  more 
polished  republics.  Robbetson. 

It  was  Bothwell's  Interest  to  cover,  if  possible, 
the  whole  iranaaeHon  under  the  veil  of  dark- 
ness and  silenoe.  Robkribom. 

PROCESSION,  TRAIN,  RETINUE. 

PROCESSION,  from  the  verb  proceed, 
tfignifies  the  act  of  going  forward  or  be- 
fore, that  is,  in  the  present  instance,  of 
going  before  others,  or  one  before  an- 
other.  TRAIN  in  all  probability  comes 
from  the  Latin  traho,  to  draw,  signifying 
the  thing  drawn  after  another;  and  in 
the  present  instance  the  persons  who 
are  led  after,  or  follow,  any  object. 
RETINUE,  from  the  verb  to  retain,  sig- 
nifies those  who  are  retained  as  attend- 
wits, 


All  these  terms  are  said  of  any  noiA 
ber  of  persons  who  follow  in  a  certain 
order ;  but  this,  which  is  the  leading  idea 
in  the  word  proeeaaion,  is  but  collateral  in 
the  terms  train  and  retinue :  on  the  othet 
hand,  the  proceaaUm  may  consist  of  per- 
sons of  all  ranks  and  stations ;  but  train 
and  retinue  apply  only  to  such  as  follow 
some  person  or  thing  in  a  subordinate 
capacity:  the  former  in  regard  to  such 
as  make  up  the  concluding  pfirt  of  some 
proceaaioH;  the  latter  only  in  regard  to 
the  servants  or  attendants  on  the  great 
At  funerals  there  is  frequently  a  long 
train  of  coaches  belonging  to  the  friends 
of  the  deceased,  which  close  the  procea- 
aion  ;  princes  and  nobles  never  go  out 
on  state  or  public  occasions  without  a 
numerous  retinue:  the  beauty  of  every 
procemxm  consists  in  the  order  with 
which  every  one  keeps  his  place,  and  the 
regularity  with  which  the  whole  goes 
forward ;  the  length  of  a  train  is  what 
renders  it  most  worthy  of  notice;  the 
number  of  a  retinae  in  Eastern  nations 
is  one  criterion  by  which  the  wealth  of 
the  individual  is  estimated. 

And  now  the  priests,  Potitins  at  their  head, 
In  skins  of  beasts  involv'd,the  }sx^  procaaaion 
led.  Drtdkm 

The  moon,  and  all  ttie  starry  Arolf*, 
Hung  the  vast  vault  of  heav'n.  Oat. 

Him  and  his  sleeping  slaves  he  slew  t  then  spiea 
Where  Remos  with  his  rich  retinue  lies. 

Dbtdev. 

PRODUCTION,  PRODUCE,  PRODUCT. 
The  term  PRODUCTION  expresses  ei- 
ther the  act  of  producing  or  the  thing 
produced;  PRODUCT  and  PRODUCE 
express  only  the  thing  produced:  the 
production  of  a  tree  from  a  seed  is  one 
of  the  wonders  of  nature ;  the  produce 
will  not  be  considerable.  In  the  sense 
of  the  thing  produced,  prodftction  is  ap- 
plied to  every  individual  thing  that  is 
produced, wYieiher  by  nature  or  art;  as 
a  tree  is  a  production,  or  a  painting  is  a 
production  of  art  or  skill :  produce  and 
product  are  properly  applicable  to  those 
productiona  of  nature  which  are  made  to 
turn  to  account ;  the  former  in  a  collect- 
ive sense,  and  in  reference  to  some  par- 
ticular object ;  the  latter  in  an  abstract 
and  general  {lense :  the  aggregate  quan- 
tity of  grain  drawn  from  a  field  is  term* 
I  ed  the  produce  of  ih^  field ;  but  Qorn, 
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Aay..  vegetables,  and  fruits  in  general, 
are  termed  produeU  of  the  earth:  the 
naturalist  examines  all  the  productions 
of  nature ;  the  husbandman  looks  to  the 
produce  of  his  lands ;  the  topographer 
and  traveller  inquire  about  the  produeU 
of  different  countries. 

He  was  expert  in  all  the  parts  of  phytic;  but 
for  the  history  of  nature,  of  the  prodftctions  of 
all  conntrieB,of  the  virtues  and  improvements  of 
plants,  ores,  and  minerals,  with  their  varieties  in 
different  climates,  he  was  perhaps  the  perfiectest 
and  exactest  man  in  the  world.  Bubmbt. 

A  storm  of  hail,  I  am  informed,  has  destroyed 
til  the  produce  of  my  estate  in  Tuscany. 

Mblmoth's  Lettees  or  Ciceeo. 

Our  British  proditeU  are  of  such  kinds  and 
ifuantities  as  can  turn  the  balance  of  trade  to 
our  advantage.  Addiso. 

There  is  the  same  distinction  betwi.H.Mi 
these  terms  in  their  improper  as  in  their 
proper  acceptation;  the  prodttction  U 
whatever  results  from  an  effort,  physical 
or  mental,  as  a  production  of  genius,  a 
production  of  art,  and  the  like ;  the  prod- 
uce is  the  apaount  or  aggregate  result 
from  physical  or  mental  labor:  thus, 
whatever  the  husbandman  reaps  from 
the  cultivation  of  bis  land  is  termed  the 
produce  of  his  labor;  whatever  results 
from  any  public  subscription  or  collec- 
tion is,  in  like  manner,  the  produce:  the 
product  is  employed  properly  in  regard 
to  the  mental  operation  of  figures,  as  the 
product  from  multiplication,  but  may  be 
extended  to  anything  which  is  the  fruit 
of  the  brain. 

What  would  become  of  the  scrofulons  consump- 
tive productions  furnished  by  our  men  of  wit 
and  learning  ?  Swift. 

This  tax  has  already  been  so  often  tried,  that 
we  know  the  exact  produce  of  it.         Addison. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  the  Arabian  tales  the 
prodiM^  of  some  woman's  imagination. 

ATTEEBraT. 

PRODUCTION,  PERFORMANCE,  WORK. 

When  we  speak  of  anything  as  result- 
ing from  anv  specified  operation,  we  term 
it  a  PRODUCTION ;  as  the  producfitm  of 
an  author,  signifying  what  he  has  pro- 
duced by  the  effort  of  his  mind :  Honier's 
Iliad  is  esteemed  as  one  of  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  the  imagination.  When  wo 
speak  of  anything  as  executed  or  per- 
fftrmed  by  .**omc»  person,  we  term  it  a 
PERFORMANCE,  as  a  drawing  or  a 
painting  is  denominated  the  performance 


of  a  particular  artist  The  term  proAsa 
turn  cannot  be  employed  without  specify 
ing  or  referring  to  the  source  from  which 
it  is  produced^  or  the  means  by  which  it 
is  produced;  as  the  production  of  art,  the 
jLroduction  of  the  inventive  faculty,  the 
production  of  the  mind,  etc. :  a  perfom^ 
ance  cannot  be  spoken  of  without  refer- 
ring  to  the  individual  by  whom  it  has 
been  j)er/ormed ;  hence  we  speak  of  this 
or  that  person's  performance.  When  we 
wish  to  specify  anything  that  results  from 
WORK  or  labor,  it  is  termed  a  work:  in 
this  manner  we  either  speak  of  the  work 
of  one's  hands,  or  a  work  of  the  imagina- 
tion,  a  irork  of  time,  a  work  of  magnitude. 

Nature,  in  her  productions  slow,  aspires 
By  Just  degrees  to  reach  perfection's  height 

Sonm  VILLI. 

The  performance*  of  Pope  were  burned  by 
those  whom  he  had,  perhaps,  selected  as  roost 
likely  to  publish  them.  JoHnaoif. 

Yet  there  are  some  n^rk*  which  the  author 
must  consign  unpublished  to  posterity. 

JOHKSON. 

TO  PROFESS,  DECLARE. 

PROFESS,  in  Latin  profem*s^  partici- 
ple of  proJUeor,  compounded  of  pro  and 
fatcor^  to  speak,  signifies  to  set  forth,  or 
present  to  public  view.  DECLARE,  f.  To 
dedare. 

An  exposure  of  one^s  thoughts  or  opin- 
ions is  the  common  idea  in  the  significa- 
tion of  these  terms;  but  they  differ  in 
the  manner  of  the  action,  as  well  as  the 
object :  one  professes  by  words  or  by  ac- 
tions ;  one  declares  by  words  only :  a  man 
professes  to  believe  that  on  which  he  acts ; 
hut  he  declares  his  belief  of  it  either  with 
his  lips  or  in  his  writings.  A  profession 
may  be  general  and  partial,  it  may  amoimi 
to  little  more  than  an  intimation  :  a  deda- 
ration  is  positive  and  explicit;  it  leaves 
no  one  in  doubt :  a  profession  may,  there- 
fore, sometimes  be  hypocritical ;  he  who 
professes  may  wish  to  imply  that  which 
is  not  real :  a  iMaraiion  must  be  either 
tHr<»ctly  true  or  false ;  he  who  declares  ex- 
pressly commits  himself  upon  his  verac- 
ity. One  professes  either  as  respects  sin- 
gle actions,  or  a  regular  course  of  eon- 
duct  ;  one  declarer  eitlier  passing  thoughts 
or  settled  principles.  A  person  professel 
to  have  walkeil  to  a  ciMtain  distance ;  l\ 
have  tiiken  a  tertain  route,  and  the  like: 
a  Christian  professes  to  follow  the  doC 
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brine  and  precepts  of  Christianitj  ;  a  per- 
son declares  that  a  thing  is  true  or  false, 
or  he  dedarea  his  firm  belief  in  a  thing. 

A  naked  profeMian  may  have  credit,  when  no 
dther  evidence  can  be  given.  Swift. 

We  are  a  considerable  body,  who,  upon  a  prop- 
sr  occasion,  would  not  fail  to  deolare  ourselvea. 

Addibon. 

To  profess  is  employed  only  for  what 
concerns  one's  self ;  to  declare  is  likewise 
employed  for  what  concerns  others :  one 
professes  the  motives  and  principles  by 
which  one  is  guided :  one  declares  facts 
and  circumstances  with  which  one  is  ac- 
quainted :  one  professes  nothing  but  what 
one  thinks  may  be  creditable  and  fit  to 
be  known ;  but  one  declares  whatever  may 
have  fallen  under  one's  notice,  or  passed 
through  one's  mind,  as  the  case  requires ; 
there  is  always  a  particular  and  private 
motive  (or prof ession  ;  there  arc  frequent- 
ly public  grounds  for  making  a  declara- 
tion. 

Pretending  first 
Wise  to  fly  pain,  professing  next  the  spy. 
Argues  no  leader.  Milton. 

There  are  nowhere  so  plain  and  full  dedara- 
ticms  of  morcy  and  love  to  the  sons  of  men  as  are 
made  in  the  Gospel.  Tillotoon. 

PROFUGATE,  ABANDONED,  REPRO- 
BATE. 

PROFLIGATE,  in  Latin  profligate, 
participle  of  profligo^  compounded  of  the 
intensive  pro  and  jUgo,  to  dash  or  beat, 
signifies  completely  ruined  and  lost  to  ev- 
ervthing.  ABANDONED,!;.  To  abandon. 
REPROBATE  (v.  To  rtprove)  signifies  one 
thoroughly  rejected. 

These  terms,  in  their  proper  accepta- 
tion, express  the  most  wretched  condi- 
tion of  fortune  into  which  il  is  possible 
for  any  human  being  to  be  plunged,  and 
consequently,  in  their  improper  applica- 
tion, they  denote  that  state  of  moral  de 
sertion  and  ruin  which  cannot  be  exceed- 
ed in  wickedness  or  depravity.  A  projli 
gate  man  has  lost  all  by  his  vices,  and 
consequently  to  his  vices  alone  he  looks 
for  the  regaining  those  goods  of  fortune 
which  he  has  squandered ;  as  he  has  noth- 
ing to  lose,  and  everything  to  gain  in  his 
own  estimation,  by  pursuing  the  cai-eer 
of  his  vices,  he  surpasses  all  others  in 
his  unprincipled  conduct:  an  abaruUmed 
man  is  altogether  abandoned  to  his  pas- 


sions, which,  having  the  entire  sway  ovci 
him,  naturally  impel  him  to  every  excess . 
the  reprobate  man  is  one  who  has  been 
reproved  until  he  becomes  insensible  ta 
reproof,  and  is  given  up  to  the  malignity 
of  his  own  passions. 

Aged  wisdom  can  check  the  most  forward,  and 
abash  the  most  profligate.  Blaik. 

To  be  negligent  of  what  any  one  thinks  ol 
you,  does  not  only  show  you  arrogant  but  aban- 
doned.  Hughes. 

And  here  let  those  who  boast  in  mortal  things, 
Learn  how  their  greatest  monuments  of  fam«. 
And  strength,  and  art,  are  easily  outdone 
By  repn>bate  sph-its.  Mutok 

PROFUSION    PROFC8ENES8. 

PROFUSION,  from  the  LsXm  proftmdo^ 
to  pour  forth,  is  taken  in  relation  to  uncon- 
scious objects,  which  pour  forth  in  great 
plenty;  PROFUSENESS  is  taken  from 
the  same,  in  relation  to  conscious  agents, 
who  likewise  pour  forth  in  great  plenty : 
the  term  profimon^  therefore,  is  put  for 
plenty  itself,  and  the  term  profvueness  as 
a  characteristic  of  persons  in  the  sense 
of  extravagance.  At  the  hospitable  board 
of  the  rich,  there  will  naturally  be  a  pro- 
fiudon  of  everything  which  can  gratify 
the  appetite ;  when  men  see  an  unusudi 
degree  of  profusion^  they  are  apt  to  in- 
dulge themselves  in  prof  useless. 

Ye  glitt'rlng  towns  with  wealth  and  splendor 

crown'd. 
Ye   fields   where  summer  spreads  prqfttaion 

round, 
For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine. 

GoLMKrrH. 

I  was  convinced  that  the  liberality  of  my  Toung 
companions  was  only  pro/useness.       Johksow. 

PROGRESS,  PROGRESSION,  ADVANCE, 
ADVANCEMENT. 

A  FORWARD  motion  is  designated  by 
these  terms  :  but  PROGRESS  and  PRO- 
GRESSION simplv  implv  this  sort  of  mo- 
tion; ADVANCE  and  ADVANCEMENT 
also  imply  an  approximation  to  some  ob 
ject:  we  may  make  a  progress  in  that 
which  has  no  specific  termination,  as  a  . 
progress  in  learning,  which  may  cease 
only  with  life;  but  the  advance  is  only 
made  to  some  limited  point  or  object  in 
view ;  as  an  advance  in  wealth  or  honor, 
which  may  find  a  termination  within  the 
life.  JProgress  and  advance  are  said  of 
that  which  has  been  passed  over ;  bol 
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ftogrmUon  and  advancemeni  may  be  said 
of  that  which  one  is  passing:  the/wtyraw 
Is  made,  or  the  person  is  in  advanee;  he 
is  m  the  act  of  vrogremum  or  admanet- 
mmt:  a  child  makes  a  progrtn  in  learn- 
ing by  daily  attention;  the  progresnon 
from  one  stage  of  learning  to  another  is 
not  always  perceptible ;  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  overtalce  one  who  is  in  ad- 
wmee;  sometimes  a  person^s  adwmeemeni 
Is  retarded  by  drcumstanoes  that  are  al- 
together contingent :  the  first  step  in  any 
destructiye  coarse  still  prepares  for  the 
second,  and  ^e  second  for  the  third,  af- 
ter which  there  is  no  stop,  but  the  proff- 
ranis  mfinite. 

I  wish  It  were  in  my  poirer  to  gite  a  regular 
hlatory  of  the  progrtm  which  oar  aaceetDri  have 
made  in  thia  speciea  of  Teraiflcation.  Ttewbitt. 

And  batter  thenoe  afain,  and  better  itill. 

In  infinite  progrMnon,  Thomson. 

The  most  aaooeasfU  atndenta  malce  their  ad- 
VOMOM  hi  knowledge  bj  short  flights.  Johmbon. 

I  hsTe  liTed  to  aee  tlie  tent.advancement^  the 
mdden  tnm,  and  Uie  abrupt  period,  of  three  or 
ftNir  enonnona  frfendaliipa.  Pon. 

PBOOBB88y  PBOFICIBNCT,  DCPROYB- 
MEMT. 

PROGRESS  (if.  Proceeding)  is  a  generic 
term,  the  rest  are  specific;  PROFICIEN- 
CY, from  the  Latin  proficio^  compounded 
of  pro  and  /oeto,  signifies  a  profited  state, 
that  is  to  say,  a  proarem  already  made ; 
and  IMPROVEMENT,  from  the  verb  tm- 
prowdy  signifies  an  improyed  condition ; 
that  is,  progren  in  that  which  improvet. 
The  term  progren  here,  as  in  the  former 
paragraph,  marks  the  step  or  motion  on- 
ward, and  the  two  others  the  point  al- 
ready reached;  but  progrem  is  applied 
either  in  the  proper  or  improper  sense, 
that  is,  either  to  those  travelling  forward, 
or  to  those  going  on  stepwise  in  any  work ; 
profidmty  Is  applied,  in  the  improper 
sense,  to  the  ground  gained  in  an  art,  and 
imprwemefU  to  what  is  gained  In  knowl- 
edge, or  understanding,  or  abilities ;  when 
Idle  people  set  about  any  work,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  perceive  that  they  make  any  prog- 
roM  in  it  from  time  to  time ;  those  who 
have  a  thorough  taste  for  either  music  or 
drawing  will  make  ^profideney  in  it  which 
is  astonishing  to  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances ;  the  tm- 
provemau  of  the  mind  can  never  be  so 


effectually  and  easily  obtained  as  in  tlir 
period  of  childhood. 

Solon,  the  sage,  his  progreta  nerer  ceased, 
Bot  stiU  hia leamhig  with  his  dsya  increaaU 

DncHAia 

When  the  lad  waa  aboot  nineteen,  his  ancle 
desired  to  see  him,  that  he  might  know  what 
proJki€ney  he  had  made.  HAWEnswoKiH. 

The  improfniment  which  grows  from  habitu- 
ating ttie  mind  to  the  comprehensive  Tiews  of 
religion  must  not  be  thought  wholly  to  regard 
the  understanding.  Addesom 

Progrma  and  profidmeg  are  applied  to 
the -acts  of  persons,  but  impronemad  de- 
notes also  the  act  or  state  of  things;  one 
must  make  a  progreu  or  profidmeg^  bat 
things  admit  of  m^provemenL 

The  metrical  part  of  our  poetry,in  the  time  of 
Chancer,  iras  capable  of  more  improvwMnt 

TrawHrrr. 

PROMINENT,  CON8PICUOU8. 

PROMINENT  signifies  hanging  over; 
CONSPICUOUS  (v.  D%9lwgui3ted)  signU 
fies  easy  to  be  beheld:  the  former  is, 
therefore,  to  the  latter,  in  some  meas- 
ure, as  the  species  to  the  genus ;  what  is 
prominent  is,  in  general,  on  that  very  ac- 
count coMpiat<nu;  but  many  things  may 
be  con»picuou»  which  are  not  expressly 
prondnent:  nothing  is  prommeni  but 
what  projects  beyond  a  certain  line ;  ev- 
erything is  eon^pieuout  which  may  be 
seen  by  many :  the  nose  on  a  man's  face 
is  a  prominent  feature,  owing  to  its  pro- 
jecting situation;  and  it  is  sometimes 
eoMpicuaus,  according  to  the  position  of 
the  person :  a  figure  in  a  paisUing  is  said 
to  be  prominent^  if  it  appears  to  stand 
forwanl  or  before  the  others;  but  it  is 
not  properly  conaptcwnu^  unless  there  be 
something  in  it  which  attracts  the  gen- 
eral notice,  and  distinguishes  it  from  all 
other  things ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  oMt 
tpicuous,  but  not  expressly  prominent^ 
when  the  colors  are  vivid. 

Lady  Ifacbeth's  walking  in  her  sleep  Is  an  in- 
cident so  ftill  of  tragic  horror,  that  it  stands  out 
as  a  prominent  feature  in  the  most  snUime  dra- 
ma in  the  world.  CiniBna.AXD. 

That  innooent  mirth  which  had  been  so  oem* 
spfoifotis  in  Sir  Thomas  More's  life,  did  not  lbr> 
sake  him  to  the  last 


PROMISCUOUS,  INDISCBIMINATB. 

PROMISCUOUS,  in  Latin  prondarum, 
from  promiaeeo^  or  pro  and  mifcw,  to  mi» 
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gle,  signifies  thoroughly  mmgled.  IN- 
DISCRIMINATE, from  the  Latin  in,  priv- 
ative,  and  discrimen,  a  difference,  signifies 
without  any  difference. 

PronUaeuout  is  applied  to  any  number 
of  different  objects  mingled  together ;  in^ 
diaeriminate  is  only  applied  to  the  action 
in  which  one  does  not  discriminate  dif- 
ferent objects :  a  multitude  is  termed  ^>ro- 
mueumis,  as  characterizing  the  thing ;  the 
use  of  different  things  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, or  of  the  same  things  for  different 
purposes,  is  termed  tWismminafe,  as  char- 
acterizing the  person :  things  become /iro- 
mitcuoM  by  the  want  of  design  in  any 
one;  they  are  indUeruninaU  by  the  ex- 
press  intention  of  some  one :  plants  of 
all  descriptions  are  to  be  found />romiwu- 
owltf  situated  in  the  beds  of  a  garden : 
it  is  folly  to  level  any  charge  in£acrimi- 
natdy  against  all  the  members  of  any 
eommunity  or  profession. 

Victors  and  ruiaaish'd  Join  fromimuou$  cries. 

Pops. 
Ttom  this  UidUoriminaU  dUtribatkm  of  mis- 
ery, the  nunralists  have  always  derived  one  of 
their  strongest  moral  srgoments  for  a  ftitare 
state.  JoHKBoif. 

PROMISE,  ENGAGRMEKT,  WORD. 

PROMISE,  in  Latin  promunta,  from 
promitto,  compounded  of  pro,  before,  and 
mitto,  to  set  or  fix ;  that  is,  to  fix  before- 
hand, is  specific,  and  consequently  more 
binding  than  the  ENGAGEMENT  (v.  Bust- 
uen) ;  we  prcmite  a  thing  in  a  set  form 
of  words,  that  are  clearly  and  strictly 
understood ;  we  engage  in  general  terms, 
that  may  admit  of  alteration :  a  promiM 
is  mostly  unconditional;  an  engagement 
is  frequently  conditional  In  prondaee 
the  faith  of  an  individual  is  admitted 
upon  his  word,  and  built  upon  as  if  it 
were* a  deed;  in  engagemente  the  inten- 
tions of  an  individual  for  the  future  are 
all  that  are  either  implied  or  understood : 
on  the  fulfilment  of  pnmmee  often  de- 
pend the  most  important  interests  of  in- 
dividuals ;  an  attention  to  engagemenU  is 
a  matter  of  mutual  convenience  in  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life :  a  man  makes 
tLpromiae  of  payment,  and  upon  his  prom- 
iae  it  may  happen  that  many  others  de- 
pend for  the  fulfilment  of  their  promises: 
when  engagemenU  are  made  to  visit  or 
meet  others,  an  inattention  to  such  en- 
f/agemenU  causes  great  trouble. 


An  acre  of  perfbrmaDoe  is  worth  the  whole 
world  of  promiM.  Uowill. 

The  engag^metUe  I  had  to  Dr.  Swift  were  sneh 
as  the  actual  wrrices  he  had  done  me,  in  relation 
to  the  subscription  for  Homer,  obliged  me  to. 

Pops. 

As  a  promise  and  engagement  can  be 
made  only  by  toonii,  the  WORD  is  often 
put  for  either,  or  for  both,  as  the  case  re> 
quires :  he  who  breaks  his  vmrd  in  small 
matters  cannot  be  trusted  when  he  gives 
his  toord  in  matters  of  consequence. 

JEneas  was  oar  prince ;  a  jaster  lord, 
Or  nobler  warrior,  never  drew  a  sword ; 
Observant  of  the  right,  rellgloas  of  his  word. 

DaTDBS; 

PROOF,  EVIDENCE,  TESTIMONY. 

The  proof  (v.  Argtsmeni)  is  that  which 
simply  proves;  the  EVIDENCE  is  that 
which  makes  evident  (v.  Clear) ;  the  TES- 
TIMONY, from  testis,  a  witness,  is  a  spe- 
cies of  evidence  by  means  of  witnesses. 
In  the  legal  acceptation  of  the  terms 
proofs  are  commonly  denominated  evU 
denes,  because  nothing  can  be  admitted 
as  proof  which  does  not  tend  to  make 
eviaeni ;  but  as  what  is  proved  is  made 
more  certain  or  indubitable  than  what  is 
made  euideni,proof  is  more  than  evidence. 
Proof  is  likewise  taken  for  the  act  of 
proving  as  well  as  for  the  thing  that 
proves,  which  distinguishes  it  stiU  fur- 
ther from  evidence, 

Positlyeprm/is  always  required  where,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  it  appears  it  might  possi- 
bly  have  been  had.  But  next  to  positive  protf 
circumstantial  evidence^  or  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
sumptions, must  take  place.  BLAcasTom. 

Evidence  comprehends  whatever  is  em- 
ployed to  make  evident,  be  it  words  or 
deeds,  be  it  writing  or  discourse;  testi- 
mony is  properly  evidenoe  by  words  spo- 
ken, and,  more  strictly  speaking,  the  per- 
son giving  the  evidence, 

JBvidenes  is  either  written  or  parole. 

Bl.A€K8T0im. 

Our  law  considers  that  there  are  many  trans- 
actions to  which  only  one  person  is  privy,  sad 
therefore  does  not  always  demand  the  teinmo- 
ny  of  two.  Blackstohs. 

In  an  extended  application  of  these 
terms  they  are  employed  with  a  similar 
distinction:  the  proof  is  the  mark  or 
sign  which  proves:  the  evidence  is  the 
mark  or  sign  which  makes  evident:  the 
tentimony  is  that  which  is  offered  or  giv 
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#n  by  things  personified  in  proof  of  any- 
thing. 

Of  the  iUlaciousness  of  hope  and  the  nnoer- 
Uiiity  of  Bchemes,  every  day  girea  some  new 

proof.  JOHKSON. 

Cato  Siajor,  who  had  borne  all  the  great  of- 
llces,  has  left  as  an  eridtnce^  under  his  own 
hand,  how  much  be  was  versed  in  coantr>'  af- 
fiUrs.  Locks. 

BrUlenee  Is  said  to  arise  from  Utiimony^ 
when  we  depend  upon  the  credit  and  relation  of 
others  fi>r  the  trutli  or  fidsehood  of  anything. 

WlUUM. 

The  proof  is  employed  for  facts  or 
physical  objects:  the  evidence  is  applied 
to  that  which  is  moral ;  tettimony  regards 
that  which  is  personal.  All  that  our 
Saviour  did  and  said  were  evidetwes  of 
his  divine  character,  which  might  have 
produced  faith  in  the  minds  of  many, 
even  if  they  had  not  had  such  numerous 
and  miraculous />ro(>/%  of  his  power.  One 
friend  makes  a  present  to  another  in  tes- 
timony of  his  r^ard :  the  proof  and  the 
tatinumy  is  something  external,  or  some 
outward  mark  or  indication ;  the  evidenae 
may  be  internal,  or  lie  in  the  thing  itself, 
as  the  internal  evidenea  of  Christianity. 

Men  ought  not  to  expect  either  sensible  proof 
or  demonstration  for  such  matters  as  are  not  ca- 
pable of  such  proofs,  supposing  them  to  be  true. 

WiLKlNS. 

Of  Swift's  general  habits  of  thinking,  if  his  let- 
ters can  be  supposed  to  afford  any  eridence^  he 
was  not  a  man  to  be  either  loved  or  envied. 

Johnson. 
Te  Trojan  flames,  your  testimony  bear 
What  I  perform'd,  and  what  I  suffered  there. 

Detdek. 

PROPORTIOXATE,  COMMENSURATE,  AD- 
EQUATE. 

PROPORTIONATE,  from  the  Latin 
proportio,  compounded  of  pro  and  por- 
tion signifies  having  a  portion,  suitable  to, 
or  in  agieement  with,  some  other  object. 
COMMENSURATE,  from  the  I^tin  com- 
mensus  or  eotnmentior,  signifies  measuring 
in  accordance  with  some  other  thing,  be- 
ing suitable  in  measure  to  something  else. 
ADEQUATE,  in  Latin  adaquatun,  partici- 
ple of  ado'guo,  signifies  made  level  with 
some  other  body. 

Proportionate  is  here  a  term  of  goner- 
a1  use;  the  others  are  particular  teiTns, 
employed  in  a  «iimilar  .'«ense,  in  res^ard  to 
particular  ohjocts :  that  is  pro/toj-thmate 
which  rises  as  a  thing  rises,  and  falls  as 


a  thing  falls ;  that  is  commenturate  which 
is  made  to  rise  to  the  same  measure  or 
degi-ee;  that  is  adequate  which  is  made 
to  couie  up  to  the  height  of  another 
thing.  J^portionate  is  employed  either 
in  the  proper  or  improper  sense ;  in  all 
recipes  and  prescriptions  of  every  kind 
proportionate  quantities  must  always  lie 
taken ;  when  the  task  increases  in  diffi- 
culty and  complication,  a  proportionate 
degree  of  labor  and  talent  must  be  em- 
ployed  upon  it.  CornnieHsttrate  and  ade- 
tpiate  are  employed  only  in  the  moral 
sense;  the  former  to  denote  8uitabiUt» 
of  things  in  point  of  measure,  the  latter 
to  denote  the  equalizing  of  powers:  a 
person^s  recompense  should  in  some 
measure  be  cotnmenguraie  with  his  labor 
and  deserts :  a  person^s  resources  should 
be  adetpiaie  to  Uie  work  he  is  engaged  in 

AH  envy  is  proportionate  to  desire. 

JoBiiaoH 

Where  the  matter  Is  not  eommeneurate  U 

the  words,  all  speaking  is  but  tantotogy.  South, 

Outward  actions  are  not  adequate  expreaaioai 
of  our  virtoea. 


PROPOSAL^  PROPOSITION. 

PROPOSAL  comes  from  pnpfm^  in 
the  sense  of  offer:  PROPOSITION 
comes  from  propose^  in  the  sense  of  set- 
ting down  in  a  distinct  form  of  wordsL 
We  make  a  proposal  to  a  person  to  enter 
into  a  partnership  with  him ;  we  make  a 
proposition  to  one  who  is  at  variance 
with  us  to  settle  the  difference  by  arbi- 
tration. 

I  have  proposed  a  visit  to  her  ftiend  Lady 
Campbell,  and  my  Anna  seemed  to  receive  the 
proposal  with  pleasure.     Sib  William  Jomes. 

The  Protestants,  averse  from  proceeding  to 
any  act  of  yiolence,  listened  with  pleasure  pa  the 
pacific  proposition  of  the  queen  regent. 
Ron 


TO  PROROGUE,  ADJOURN. 

PROROGUE,  from  the  Latin  prorogo, 
ifies  to  put  off,  and  is  used  in  the 
genera]  sense  of  deferring  for  an  indefi- 
nite period.  ADJOURN,  from  joumh^ 
the  day,  signifies  only  to  put  off  for  a 
day,  or  some  short  period  :  the  former  ia 
applied  to  national  assemblies  only ;  the 
latter  is  applicable  to  any  meeting. 

A  prorogation  is  the  continuance  of  Farli*. 
ment  from  one  session  to  another.   BlackstorSi 
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An  adA<ywm0iMiU  is  no  more  than  a  continu- 
ance of  tne  session  from  one  day  to  another. 

Blackstonb. 

TO  PKOVE,  DEMONSTRATE,  EVINCE, 
MANIFEST. 
PROVE,  in  Latin  probo,  signifies  to 
make  good,  i.  <•.,  to  make  good  by  proofs, 
which  is  here  the  general  term ;  the  other 
tenns  imply  different  modes  of  proving: 
we  prove  in  different  ways,  and  in  differ- 
ent degrees.  To  DP^MONSTRATE,  from 
ntontftro,  to  show,  and  the  intensive  syl- 
lable cfc,  signifies  to  prove  in  a  specific 
manner,  that  is,  in  a  clear  and  undeniable 
maimer ;  we  may  prove  facts,  innocence, 
guilt,  and  the  like ;  we  demonstrate  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  a  thing. 

The  existence  of  a  God  is  so  far  from  being  a 
thing  that  wants  to  be  proved,  that  I  think  it 
the  only  thing  of  which  we  arc  certain. 

The  na*^tire  of  this  eternity  is  utterly  incon- 
ceivable by  the  mind  of  man :  our  reason  demon- 
stratt'i  to  us  that  it  ha.**  been,  but  at  the  same 
time  can  frame  no  idea  of  it,  but  wluit  is  big  with 
absurdity  and  contradiction.  Addisow. 

Prove  and  datumslrate  may  also  be  ap- 
plied to  tliat  which  a  person  may  show 
of  himself;  evince  and  manifest  are  used 
only  in  this  application.  To  jyrove  in  this 
case  is  to  give  a  proof,  as  to  prove  one's 
valor;  to  dcfnomtrcUe  is  to  give  a  clear 
or  ocular  proof,  as  to  deinonsiraie  an  at- 
tachment to  a  thing ;  to  evince  is  to  show 
by  convincing  proof,  as  to  einiice  one's 
integrity  by  the  whole  course  of  one's 
dealings;  to  nuinifest  is  to  make  maui- 
fest,  as  to  niani/ek  one's  displeasure  or 
satisfaction. 

From  what  Is  left  on  record  of  his  actions,  he 
plainly  appears  to  have  proved,  what  the  proph- 
et foresaw  him  to  be,  a  man  of  violence,  cruelty, 
and  blood.  Blair. 

By  the  very  setting  apart  «nd  consecrating 
places  for  the  service  of  God,  we  demonstrate 
our  acknotiiiedgment  of  his  power  and  sover- 
eignty over  us.  Bbvkridge. 

We  must  evince  the  sincerity  of  our  faith  by 
{ood  works.  Blaib. 

In  the  life  of  a  man  of  sense,  a  short  life  is  suf- 
Bcient  to  manifest  himself  a  man  of  honor  and 
Tirtne.  Steile. 

In  regard  to  things,  to  prove  is  to 
serve  as  a  proof ;  to  evince  is  .to  serve 
as  a  particular  proof;  to  manifest  is  to 
serve  as  a  public  proof.  The  beauty  and 
order  in  the  Creation  prove  the  wisdom 


of  the  Creator;  a  persistence  in  a  par 
ticular  course  of  conduct  may  eithei 
etnwx  great  virtue  or  great  folly;  the 
miracles  wrought  in  Egypt  manifested 
the  Divine  power. 

Why  on  those  shores  are  they  with  joy  survey'd, 
AdmirM  as  heroes,  and  as  gods  obeyed, 
Unless  great  acts  superior  merit  prove  t    Poptf. 
His  master's  interest  and  his  own  combined, 
Prompt  every  movement  of  his  heart  and  mind. 
Thought,  M'ord,  and  deed  his  liberty  evince. 
His  freedom  is  the  freedom  of  a  prince.  Cowpeb. 
This  intermediate  space  is  so  well  husbanded 
and  managed  that  tliere  is  scaive  a  degree  of 
perception  which  does  not  exist  in  some  one  part 
of  the  world  of  life.    Is  the  goodness  or  wisdom 
of  the  Divine  Being  more  manifested  in  this 
proceeding  y  Addiboh. 

TO  PROVIDE,  PROCURE,  FURNISH, 

SUPPLY. 
PROVIDE,  in  Latin  provideo,  signifies 
literally  to  see  before,  but  figuratively  to 
get  in  readiness  for  some  future  purpose. 
rROCURE,  V.  To  get.  FURNISH  is  in 
French  fournir.  SUPPLY,  in  Fi-ench 
sujipleer^  Latin  suppleo,  from  sub  and  pleo, 
signifies  to  fill  up  a  deficiency,  or  make 
up  what  is  wanting. 

Provide  and  procure  are  both  actions 
that  have  a  special  I'cferciice  to  the  fut- 
ure ;  furnish  and  su^pply  are  employed 
foV  that  which  is  of  immediate  concern : 
one  provides  a  dinner  in  the  contempla- 
tion that  some  persons  are  coming  to 
partake  of  it;  one  proaires  help  in  the 
contemplation  that  it  may  be  wanted; 
vfe  furnish  a  room,  as  we  find  it  necessa- 
ry for  the  present  purpose ;  one  snpfylin 
a  family  with  any  article  of  domestic  use. 
Calculation  is  necessary  in  providifuj; 
one  does  not  wish  to  provide  too  much 
or  too  little :  labor  and  management  are 
requisite  in  procuring ;  when  a  thing  is 
not  always  at  hand,  or  not  easily  come 
at,  one  must  exercise  one's  time,  strength, 
or  ingenuity  to  procure  it:  judgment  ia 
requisite  in  furnishing ;  what  one  fur- 
7iishes  ought  to  be  selected  with  reference 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  individual 
who  furnis/ies ;  care  and  attention  are 
wanted  in  supplying ;  we  must  be  care- 
ful to  know  what  a  person  really  wants, 
in  order  to  supply  him  to  his  satisfaction. 
One  provides  against  all  contingencies ; 
one  procures  all  necessaries;  one  fur 
nislies  all  comforts ;  one  suppUm  all  deA 
ciencies. 
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A  rade  band  may  bnfld  walb,  ftinn  roofb,  and 
hj  floors,  and  prcwide  all  that  warmth  and  le- 
cvitjr  require.  Jouoom. 

Such  dreae  as  may  enable  the  body  to  endnre 
the  different  leaaons,  the  most  unenlightened 
nations  haTO  been  able  to  procure.      JoHiiaoif . 

Anria  baring  drlren  the  Tnrlu  from  Corone, 
both  by  sea  and  Umd^fumishsd  the  city  with 
com,  wine,  victnal,  and  gunpowder.      Kmollbb. 
Although  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow. 
Yet  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend 
m  break  a  custom.  SaAJUPiAU. 

Provide  and  procure  are  the  acts  of 
peraonB  only ;  famith  and  eupjply  are  the 
acts  of  unconscious  agents :  one^s  garden 
and  orchard  may  be  said  to  fumuh  him 
with  delicacies;  the  earth  mppliee  us 
with  food.  So  in  the  improper  applica- 
tion: the  daily  occurrences  of  a  great 
city  Jurnitk  materials  for  a  newspaper ; 
a  newspaper,  to  an  Englishman,  m^ipUet 
almost  every  other  want 

Tour  Ideas  are  new,  and  borrowed  from  a 
moantalnoos  country,  the  only  one  that  can  fuT" 
nith  truly  picturesque  scenery.  Obat. 

And  clouds,  dlsaolT'd,  the  thirsty  ground  wupply. 

Dbtdxm. 

FROVmENCE,  PRUDENCE. 

PROVIDENCE  and  PRUDENCE  are 
both  derived  from  the  verb  to  provide ; 
but  the  former  expresses  the  particular 
act  of  providing ;  the  latter  the  habit  of 
providing.  The  former  is  applied  both 
to  animals  and  men ;  the  latter  is  em- 
ployed only  as  a  characteristic  of  men. 
We  may  admire  the  providence  of  the  ant 
in  laying  up  a  store  for  the  winter;  the 
prudence  of  a  parent  is  displayed  in  his 
concern  for  the  future  settlement  of  his 
child.  It  is  provident  in  a  person  to 
adopt  measures  of  escape  for  himself,  in 
certain  situatioiis  of  peculiar  danger;  it 
is  prudeiU  to  be  always  prepared  for  all 
contingencies. 

In  Albion's  isle,  when  glorious  Edgar  reign'd. 
He,  wisely  provident^  from  her  white  dilfli, 
Lannch'd  half  her  forests.  Sombbyillb. 

Prudence  operates  on  lifb  in  the  same  man- 
■er  as  rules  on  composition ;  it  produces  vigi- 
lance rather  than  eleyation.  Johnson. 


PRUDENT,  PRUDENTIAL. 

PRUDENT  (v.  Jiulgment)  characterizes 
the  person  or  the  thing;  PRUDENTIAL 
characterizes  only  the  thing.  Prudent 
signifies  having  prudence;  prudential^ 
aeoording  to  rules  of  prudence^  or  as  re- 


spects prudence.  The  pr%ident  is  opposed 
to  the  imprudent  and  inconsiderate ;  the 
prudential  is  opposed  to  the  Toluntary: 
the  course  is  prudent  which  accords  with 
the  principles  of  prudence;  the  reason 
or  motive  is  prudential^  as  flowing  out  of 
circumstances  of  prudence  or  necessity 
Every  one  is  called  upon  at  certain  times 
to  adopt  prudent  measures;  those  who 
are  obliged  to  consult  their  means  in  the 
management  of  their  expenses  must  act 
upon  prudential  motives. 

Ulysses  first  in  public  care  she  found. 

For  prudent  counsel  like  the  gods  renownM. 

PWB. 

Those  who  poasess  elOTated  andarstaadlngs  9x% 
naturaUy  apt  to  consider  all  prudenHal  maxims 
as  below  their  regard.  Jobnson. 

TO  PRY,  SCRUTINIZE,  DIVE  INTO. 

PRT  is  in  all  probability  changed  from 
prove,  in  the  sense  of  try.  SCRUTINIZE 
comes  from  the  Latin  ecrutor,  to  search 
thoroughly.     DIVE,  v.  To  plunge. 

Pry  is  taken  in  the  bad  sense  of  look- 
ing more  narrowly  into  things  than  one 
ought:  eeruimiie  and  dive  into  are  em- 
ployed in  the  good  sense  of  searching 
things  to  the  bottom.  A  person  who 
price  looks  into  that  which  does  not  be- 
long to  him ;  and  too  narrowly  also  into 
that  which  may  belong  to  him ;  it  is  the 
consequence  of  a  too  eager  curiosity  or 
a  busy  meddling  temper :  a  person  who 
scrutituzee  looks  into  that  which  is  inten- 
tionally concealed  from  him ;  it  is  an  act 
of  duty  flowing  out  of  his  office :  a  person 
who  ditfes  penetrates  into  that  which  lies 
hidden  very  deep ;  he  is  impelled  to  this 
action  by  Uie  thirat  of  knowledge  and  a 
laudable  curiosity. 

A  love  oi  prying  into  the  private  af- 
fairs of  families  makes  a  person  a  trou- 
blesome neighbor :  it  is  the  business  of 
the  magistrate  to  acinUinize  all  matters 
which  affect  the  good  order  of  society : 
there  are  some  minds  so  imbued  with  a 
love  of  science  that  they  delight  to  dive 
into  the  secrets  of  nature. 

The  peaceable  man  never  officiously  seeks  ti 
prp  Into  the  secrets  of  others.  Blaik 

He  who  enters  upon  this  eerutiny  (into  th« 
depths  of  tlie  mind)  enters  into  a  labyrinth. 

SOUTB. 

In  man  the  more  we  dive^  the  more  we  see 
Heaven's  signet  stamping  an  Immortal  make. 
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rO  PUBLISH,  PROMULGATE,  DIVULOB, 
REVEAL,  DISCLOSE. 

FVBUBE^v.  To  advertise.  PROMUL- 
GATE,  in  Latin  promtUgahu^  participle  of 
promulffo  or  provuigo^  signifies  to  make 
vulgar.  DI V  ULGE,  in  Latin  divulgo^  that 
is,  in  divenos  tnUffo,  signifies  to  make 
vulgar  in  diiferent  parts.  REVEAL,  in 
Latin  revelo^  from  veh^  to  veil,  signi- 
fies to  take  off  the  veil  or  cover.  DIS- 
CLOSE signifies  to  make  the  reverse  of 

To  publith  is  the  most  geqeral  of  these 
terms,  conveying  in  its  extended  sense  the 
idea  of  making  known ;  but  it  is  in  many 
respects  indefinite:  we  may  pMish  to 
many  or  few;  but  to  promu^ate  is  al- 
ways to  make  known  to  many.  We  may 
puNiak  that  which  is  a  domestic  or  a  na- 
tional concern ;  we  pmmxdgate  properly 
only  that  which  is  of  general  interest: 
the  affairs  of  a  family  or  of  a  nation  are 
publi^ied  in  the  newspapers  ;  doctrines, 
principles,  precepts,  and  the  like,  are  pro- 
mulgated. 

The  Jews  read  Moses  and  the  Prophets  of  old 
time,  as  their  Book  of  Acts  informs  us.  And  so, 
indeed,  do  writers  of  their  own  in  the  same  age 
with  it.  who  boast  of  the  practice  as  a  most  use- 
ftil  and  honorable  distinction  peculiar  to  their 
nation,  that  the  Uws  of  life  were  thus  publUhed 
to  the  people.  Sbcukb. 

An  absurd  theory  on  one  side  of  a  question 
forms  no  Justification  for  alleging  a  fiaise  fact  or 
pr<nmdgaHn{f  mischieyous  maums  on  the  oth- 
er. Buiuu. 

We  may  publikh  things  to  be  known, 
or  things  not  to  be  known ;  we  divulge 
things  mostly  not  to  be  known :  we  may 
publish  our  own  shame,  or  the  shame  of 
another,  and  we  may  publish  that  which 
is  advantageous  to  another ;  but  we  com- 
monly divulge  the  secrets  or  the  crimes  of 
another. 

There  was,  we  may  very  well  think,  some  caose 
which  moved  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  to  require  that 
thoee  things  which  any  one  church's  affairs  gave 
partlcuUr  occasion  to  write,  might,  for  the  in- 
struction of  all,  be  published,  and  that  by  read. 
*QK-  HoouB. 

^  Tremble,  thon  wretch. 

That  hast  within  thee  undivulged  crimes. 

Shakspearx. 

To  publish  is  said  of  that  which  was 
never  before  known,  or  never  before  ex- 
isted ;  to  reveal  and  diadose  are  said  of 
that  which  has  been  only  concealed  or 


lay  hidden :  we  publish  the  events  of  the 
day ;  we  reveal  the  secret  or  the  mystery 
of  a  transaction;  we  disdose  the  whole 
affair  from  beginning  to  end,  which  has 
never  been  properly  known  or  accounted 
for. 

If  I  should  teU  yon  how  these  two  did  eoact, 
Shall  I  not  lie  in  pubUsMng  the  truth  ? 

SHAXSrBAEB. 

In  conlbsalon,  the  revealing  is  not  for  worldly 
use,  bat  for  the  ease  of  a  man's  heart.      Bacom. 

Then  earth  and  ocean  Tarioas  forms  disclose. 

DBTDllf. 

TO  PURPOSE,  PROPOSE. 

We  purpose  (v.  7b  design)  that  which 
is  near  at  hand,  or  immediately  to  be  set 
about ;  we  PROPOSE  that  which  is  more 
distant:  the  former  requires  the  setting 
before  one's  mind,  the  latter  requires  de- 
liberation and  plan.  We  purpose  many 
things  which  we  never  think  worth  while 
doing ;  but  we  ought  not  to  propose  any- 
thing to  ourselves  which  is  not  of  too 
much  importance  to  be  lightly  adopted  or 
rejected.  We  purpose  to  go  to  town  on 
a  certain  day ;  we  propose  to  spend  our 
time  in  a  particular  study. 

When  listening  Philomela  delgnb 
To  let  them  Joy,  and  purposes  in  thought 
Elate,  to  make  her  nijght  excel  their  day. 

TnoMsoif. 

There  are  but  two  plans  on  which  any  man 
can  propose  to  conduct  himself  through  the  dan- 
gers and  distresses  of  human  life.  Blaib. 

TO  PUSH,  SHOVE,  THRUST. 

All  these  words  denote  the  giving  an 
impulse  to  a  body  with  more  or  less  force,, 
but  differ  as  to  the  situation  in  which  the 
impulse  is  given.  PUSH  and  SHOVE  re- 
quire the  bodies  which  give  and  receive 
the  impulse  to  be  in  contact :  one  person 
cannot  push  or  shove  another  without  com- 
ing in  direct  personal  contact  with  him ; 
as  when  a  person  touches  another  in  pass- 
ing, it  may  be  a  push  more  or  less  violent : 
to  shove  IB  a  contmued  action,  which  causes 
the  body  to  move  forward ;  as  to  shove  a 
load  along  the  ground.  A  body  may  be 
both  pushed  and  shoved  along,  but  in  the 
former  case  this  is  effected  by  repeated 
pushes,  and  in  the  latter  case  by  a  contin- 
uation of  the  same  act.  To  THRUST,  like 
push,  is  a  single  act ;  but  thrusting  is  com* 
monly  performed  by  some  instrument^  ai 
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a  pole,  a  stick,  a  hand,  or  some  part  of  a 
body. 

Our  enemies  have  beat  us  to  the  pit ; 

It  L<i  more  worthy  to  leap  in  ourselves 

Than  tarry  till  they  push  va.  SuAUPEAaE. 

There  the  Britiah  Neptune  stood 

Beneath  them,  to  submit  th'  oCBcious  flood. 

And  with  his  trident  9hQv*d  them  off  the  sand. 

Dryden. 
When  tlie  king  comes,  offer  him  no  violence 
Unless  he  seek  to  thrtui  you  out  by  force. 

Shakspeask. 

A  body  may  likewise,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, thnut  itself,  but  it  always  pktaha  or 
iJiovea  some  other  body. 

Who's  there,  Ijay  ?    How  dare  you  ihrtuA  your- 
selves 
ynto  my  private  meditations  ?  Shaespeaeb. 

TO  PUT,  PLACE,  LAY,  SET. 

PUT  is  in  all  probability  derived  from 
the  same  root  as  the  Latin  positiUy  par- 
ticiple of  pono^  to  place,  PLACE,  v.  To 
place.  LAY,  in  Saxon  Icgan^  German  le- 
ffcn,  Latm  loco^  and  Greek  Xcyo/^at,  signi- 
fies to  cause  to  lie ;  and  SET,  in  German 
utterly  Latini  msto,  and  sio,  to  stand,  signi- 
lies  to  cause  to  stand.  Put  is  the  most 
general  of  all  these  terms ;  placCy  lay^  and 
Mi  are  but  modes  of  putting;  one  puts 
things  generally,  but  the  way  of  putting 
is  not  defined ;  we  may  put  a  thing  into 
one's  room,  one's  desk,  one's  pocket,  and 
the  like ;  but  to  place  is  to  put  in  a  spe- 
cific manner,  and  for  a  specific  purpose ; 
one  placet  a  book  on  a  shelf  as  a  fixed 
place  for  it,  and  in  a  position  most  suit- 
able to  it.  To  lay  and  set  are  still  more 
specific  than  place  ;  the  former  being  ap- 
•  plied  only  to  such  things  as  can  be  made 
to  lie ;  and  set  only  to  such  as  can  be  made 
to  stand :  a  book  may  be  said  to  be  laid 
on  the  table  when  placed  in  a  downward 
position,  and  set  on  a  shelf  when  placed 
on  one  end  :  we  Jay  ourselves  down  on  the 
ground ;  we  set  a  trunk  upon  the  ground. 

The  laborer  cuts 
Young  slips,  and  in  the  soil  securely  puUt. 

Drtden. 
Then  youths  and  virgins,  twice  as  many,  join 
To  place  the  dishes,  and  to  serve  the  wine. 

*     Drtden. 
Here  some  desi^rn  a  mole,  while  others  there 
Lay  deep  foundations  for  a  theatre.       Detden. 

Ere  I  could 
Give  him  that  parting  kiss,  which  I  had  set 
Between  two  charmii^  words,  comes  in  my  father. 
Shaestsare. 


a 


QUALIFICATION,  ACCOMPLlSHMBlfT. 

I  Th£  QUALIFICATION  (r.  Competeut) 
I  serves  the  purpose  of  utility;  the  ACCOM- 
PLISHMENT serves  to  adorn:  by  the  first 
we  are  enabled  to  make  ourselves  useful ; 
by  the  second  we  are  enabled  to  make  our- 
selves agreeable.  The  qualifications  of  » 
man  who  has  an  office  to  perform  must 
be  considered:  of  a  man  who  has  only 
pleasure  to  pursue,  the  aceompliakmenU 
are  to  be  considered.  A  readiness  with 
one's  pen,  and  a  facility  at  accounts,  are 
necessary  qualifiajUiotut  either  for  a  school 
or  a  counting -houae;  drawing  is  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  and  suitable  aceom- 
plishments  that  can  be  given  to  a  young 
person. 

The  companion  of  an  evening,  and  the  com- 
panion for  life,  require  very  different  ^uolOEoa- 
tions.  JomaoM. 

Where  nature  bestows  geniiis,  edncatioo  will 
give  accomplishments.  Cvmusmxaxd. 

TO  QUALIFY,  TEMPER,  HUMOR. 

QUALIFY,  V.  Cotnpetent.  TEMPER, 
from  tenipero^  is  to  regulate  the  tempera- 
ment. HUMOR,  from  hMtnor^  is  to  suit 
the  hwnor. 

Things  are  qualijied  according  to  cir- 
cumstances :  what  is  too  harsh  must  be 
(ptalijied  by  something  that  is  soft  and 
lenitive;  things  are  tetnpered  by  nature 
or  by  providence,  so  that  things  perfect- 
ly discordant  should  not  be  combined; 
things  are  htmored  by  cM)ntrivance :  what 
is  subject  to  many  changes  requires  to  be 
humored ;  a  polite  person  will  qualify  a 
refusal  by  some  expression  of  kindness ; 
Providence  has  tempered  the  seasons  so 
an  to  mix  something  that  is  pleasant  in 
them  all.  Nature  itself  is  sometimes  to 
be  humored  when  art  is  employed :  but 
the  tempers  of  man  require  still  more  to 
be  humored. 

It  is  the  excellency  of  friendship  to  rectify,  or 
at  least  to  qualify^  the  malignity  of  these  sur- 
mises. SOCTB. 

Ood  in  his  mercy  has  so  framed  and  tempered 
his  word,  that  we  have  for  the  moat  part  a  re- 
serve of  mercy  wrapped  up  in  a  curse.     Soirra. 

Our  British  gardeners,  instead  of  humoring 
nature,  love  to  deviate  from  it  as  much  as  pos- 
sible.  Adduok. 
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QUAUTY,  PROPERTY,  ATTRIBUTK. 

QUALITY,  in  Latin  qualittis,  from  qua- 
lis,  such,  signifies  such  as  a  thing  roallj 
is.  PROPERTY,  which  is  changed  from 
propri^ly  and  proyriwt^  proper  or  one's 
own,  signifies  belonging  to  a  thing  as  an 
essential  ingredient.  ATTRIBUTK,  in 
Latin  attributtiK^  pnrticiple  of  cUtribito,  to 
bestow  upon,  signifies  the  things  bestow- 
ed upon  or  assigned  to  another. 

The  quality  is  that  which  is  inherent  in 
the  thing  and  coexistent ;  the  property 
is  that  which  belongs  to  it  for  the  time 
being;  the  attribitte  is  the  quality  which 
is  assigned  to  any  object  We  cannot 
alter  the  qtialiiy  of  a  thing  without  alter- 
ing the  whole  thing ;  but  we  may  give  or 
take  Aw&y  properties  from  bodies  at  pleas- 
ure, without  entirely  destroying  their  iden- 
tity; and  we  may  ascribe  attrUnUat  at 
discretion. 

Humility  and  patience,  industry  and  temper- 
ance, are  very  often  the  good  ^wilitUs  of  a  poor 
man.  Addison. 

No  man  can  have  sunk  so  fur  into  stupidity,  as 
not  to  consider  the  propertiM  of  the  ground  on 
which  he  walks,  of  the  plants  on  which  he  feeds, 
or  of  the  animals  that  delight  his  ear.    Johnsok. 

Man  o'er  a  wider  field  extends  his  views, 
(tod  through  the  wonder  of  his  works  pursues, 
Kxploring  thenoe  his  attribute  and  laws. 
Adores,  loves,  imitates,  th'  Eternal  Cause. 

Jentns. 

QUARREL,  BROIL,  FEUD. 

QUARREL  (v.  Difference)  is  the  gen- 
eral and  ordinary  term;  BROIL,  from 
brctwl,  and  FEUD,  in  German  fdide,  con- 
nected with  the  word  fight^  including  ac- 
tive hostility,  are  particular  terms.  The 
idea  of  a  variance  between  two  or  more 
parties  is  common  to  these  terms;  but 
the  former  respects  the  complaints  and 
charges  which  are  reciprocally  made; 
broil  respects  the  confusion  and  entan- 
glement which  arises  from  a  contention 
and  collision  of  interests ;  feud  respei'ts 
the  hostilities  which  arise  out  of  the  va- 
riance. There  are  quarrels  where  there 
are  no  broiU^  and  there  are  l>oth  where 
there  are  no  feuds ;  but  there  are  no 
bro^s  and  feuds  without  quarreU:  the 
quarrel  is  not  always  openly  conducted 
between  the  parties;  it  nuiy  sometimes 
be  secret,  and  sometimes  manifest  itself 
only  in  a  coolness  of  behavior :  the  broil 
18   a  noisy   kind   of   quarrel^  it   always 


breaks  out  in  loud,  and  mostly  reproach- 
ful language :  feud  is  a  deadly  kind  of 
quarrel  which  is  heightened  by  mutual 
aggravations  and  insults.  Quarrels  are 
very  lamentable  when  they  take  place 
between  members  of  the  same  family; 
broils  are  very  frequent  among  profligate 
and  restless  people  who  live  together: 
feuds  were  very  general  in  former  times 
between  different  families  of  the  nobility. 

The  dirk  or  broad  dagger.  I  am  afraid,  was  of 
more  use  in  private  quarrtU  than  in  battles. 

Johnson. 
Ev'n  hauglity  Juno,  who  with  endless  broitt. 
Earth,  seas,  and  hcav'n,  and  Jove  himself  tur- 
moils. 
At  length  aton'd,  her  friendly  powY  shall  join, 
To  cherish  and  advance  the  Trojan  line. 

Drtdest. 

The   poet  describes  (in  the  poem   of  Chevy 

Chase)  a  battle  occasioned  by  the  mutual /JcMoi 

which  reigned  in  the  families  of  an  English  and 

Scotch  nobleman.  Addisost. 

QUARREL,  AFFKAY,  OR  FRAY". 

A  QUARREL  {v.  I/iff'eretice)  is  indefi- 
nite, both  as  to  the  cause  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  conducted;  an  AF- 
FRAY or  FRAY,  from  fricOy  to  rub,  sig- 
nifies the  collision  of  the  passions,  and  is 
a  particular  kind  of  quarrd:  a  qmirrel 
may  subsist  between  two  persons  from 
a  private  diflPerence;  an  affray  always 
takes  place  between  many  upon  some 
public  occasion:  a  quarrel  may  be  car- 
ried on  merely  by  words;  an  nffray  is 
commonly  conducted  by  act,s  of  violence: 
many  angry  words  pass  in  a  quarrel  be- 
tween too  hasty  people ;  many  are  wound- 
ed, if  not  killed,  in  affrays^  when  opposite 
parties  meet. 

The  quaf^^d  between  my  fHends  did  not  ran 
so  high  as  I  Ind  your  accounts  have  made  it. 

Steele. 

The  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  his  son,  and  several 
citizens  of  distinction,  were  killed  in  t\ie  fray. 

ROBEBTSON. 

QUESTION,  QUERY. 

QUESTION,  V.  To  ask.  QUERY  is 
but  a  variation  of  qwpre,  from  the  verb 
qiuero^  to  seek  or  inquire. 

Questions  and  queries  are  both  put  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  an  answer;  but  the 
fonner  nuiy  bo  for  u  reasonable  or  unrea- 
sonable cause;  a  query  is  mostly  a  ra- 
tional question:  iillers  may  put  qixesfions 
from  mere  curiosity;  learned  men  put 
queries  for  the  sake  of  infonnatioQ. 
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1th  fifvposlnff  onlj 
MMTiM  tn  order  to  a  ftirther  ■earch  to  be 
oy  oCben.  Nswton. 

BecMM  be  that  knowetb  least  is  fittest  to  aak 
^tMfMoiw,  it  is  more  reason  for  the  entertain- 
mentofthetlnw  that  ye  aslc  me  ^imsMoim  than 
that  I  aak  700.  Bacoii. 

QUICKNESS,  SWIPTNBSS,  FUSETNESS, 
CEUBBTTY,  RAPIDITY,  VELOCITT. 

These  tenns  are  all  applied  to  the  mo- 
tion of  bodies,  of  which  QUICKNESS, 
from  quiek^  denotes  the  general  and  sim- 
ple idea  which  characterizes  all  the  rest 
Qmckneu  is  near  akin  to  life,  and  is  di- 
rectly opposed  to  slowness.  SWIFT- 
NESS, in  aU  probability  from  the  Ger- 
man  aeftwet/bt,  to  roam;  and  FLEET- 
NESS,  from  fly,  express  higher  degrees 
of^KtdbMM.  GELERITT,  probably  from 
etler,  a  horse ;  VELOCITT,  from  yo/o,  to 
flj ;  and  RAPIDITY,  from  nqaio,  to  seize 
or  hurry  along,  differ  more  in  applica- 
tion than  in  di^ree.  Quick  and  nri/i 
are  applicable  to  any  objects ;  men  are 
mUek  in  moving,  nnft  in  running:  dogs 
near  ouiekltfy  and  run  noifUy;  a  mill  goes 
quiday  or  twifUy  round,  according  to  the 
force  of  the  wind :  fUdneu  is  the  pecul- 
iar characteristic  of  winds  or  horses ;  a 
horse  i&JUel  in  the  race,  and  is  sometimes 
described  to  be  as  fUH  as  the  winds :  that 
which  we  wish  to  characterize  as  partic- 
ularly quick  in  our  ordinary  operations, 
we  say  b  done  with  ederiiy;  in  this  man- 
ner our  thoughts  pass  with  cderity  from 
one  object  to  another:  those  things  are 
said  to  move  with  rapidUy  which  seem  to 
hurry  everything  away  with  them ;  a  river 
or  stream  moves  with  rapidity;  time  goes 
«n  with  a  rapid  flight :  velocity  signifies 
the  twiftneu  of  flight,  which  is  a  motion 
that  exceeds  all  others  in  nri/ttieu :  hence, 
we  speak  of  the  velocity  of  a  ball  shot 
from  a  cannon,  or  of  a  celestial  body 
moving  in  its  orbit;  sometimes  these 
words,  rcqndity  and  veheity^  are  applied 
in  the  improper  sense  by  way  of  empha- 
sis to  the  very  gwift  movements  of  other 
bodies:  in  this  manner  the  wheel  of  a 
carriage  is  said  to  move  rapidly;  and  the 
flight  of  an  animal,  or  the  progress  of  a 
vessel  before  the  wind,  is  compared  to  the 
flight  of  a  bird  in  point  of  velocity. 

Impattenoe  of  labor  seizes  those  who  are  most 
ilstlii|piisbod  for  ^icknun  of  appretienaion. 

•loimsoif- 


AboTS  the  bovMUngbakms  noi/r  they  Snr, 
Till  now  the  Grecian  camp  appeared  in  tIsw. 

For  fear,  thoogh /M<er  than  the  wind, 
Belferes  *tas  always  left  behind. 

By  moTing  the  eye  we  gather  up  with  great 
e«M<y  the  asyeral  parts  of  an  oldeot,  so  as  U 
fcnn  one  piece.  BvBa& 

Meantime  the  radiant  son,  to  mortal  sight 
Dearending  Mos/k,  ndl'd  down  the  rt^d  Ught. 

Por& 

Lightning  Is  prodnctite  of  grandeu-f  whkh  V 
chiefly  owes  to  the  vtlodty  of  its  motion. 


R. 

RACE;  GENERATION,  BREED. 
RACE,  V,  Family.  GENERATION,  in 
Latin  yeneraUo,  from  ymero,  and  the 
Greek  vcvvaai,  to  engender  or  beget,  sig. 
nifies  the  thing  begotten.  BREED  sig- 
nifies  that  which  is  bred  (v.  7b  6fW). 
These  terms  are  all  employed  in  r^ard 
to  a  number  of  animate  objects  which 
have  the  same  origin ;  the  first  two  are 
said  only  of  human  beings,  the  latter 
only  of  brutes :  the  term  raos  is  employ- 
ed in  r^ard  to  the  dead  as  well  as  the 
living ;  ymeration  is  employed  mostly  in 
regard  to  the  living :  hence  we  speak  of 
the  race  of  the  Heraclidae,  the  race  of  the 
Bourbons,  the  race  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the 
tike ;  but  the  present  generation,  the  whole 
peneration,  a  worthless  yeneration,  and  the 
like :  breed  is  said  of  those  animals  which 
are  brought  forth,  and  brought  up  in  the 
same  manner.  Hence,  we  denominate 
some  domestic  animals  as  of  a  good  breed, 
where  particular  care  is  taken  not  only 
as  to  the  animals  from  which  they  come, 
but  also  of  those  which  are  brought  forth. 

Where  rtKJM  are  thos  namerons  and  thvs 
combined,  none  but  the  chief  of  a  clan  la  thoa 
addressed  by  his  name.  Joamov. 

Like  leaves  on  trees  the  rctee  of  man  is  feand. 
Now  green  in  yonth,  now   withering  on  mt 

ground; 
So  generatione  in  thefar  coarse  decay. 
So  floorish  these  when  those  are  pass'd  away. 

Nor  kst  fbrget  thy  flUthihl  dogs,  bat  feed 
With    fetfning   whey  the   mastHTs   genYoM 
breed.  Vwcwvaat, 

RADIANCE,  BRILUANCT. 
Both  these  terms  express  the  circum* 
stance  of  a  great  light  in  »  body ;  bvl 
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RAJOIANGE,  from  radius^  a  ray,  denotes 
the  emission  of  rays,  and  is,  therefore, 
peculiarly  applicable  to  bodies  naturally 
luminous,  like  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and 
BRILLIANCY  [v.  Bright)  denotes  the 
whole  body  of  light  emitted,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  applied  equally  to  natural 
and  artificial  light.  The  radianejf  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  constitutes  a  part 
of  their  beauty ;  the  briUiancy  of  a  dia- 
mond is  frequently  compared  with  that 
of  a  star. 

ABong  the  crooked  tones,  on  every  hedge. 
The  glowworm  lights  his  gem,  and  throogh  the 

A  moTl^  radiance  twinkles.  Tbombom. 

BriUianof  (v.  Bright)  is  applied  to  ob- 
jects which  shine  or  glitter  like  a  dia- 
mond. 

The  beauty  of  the  UmUbl  the  richness  of  their 
drets.and  brilUanev  oi  their  Jewels,  were  dis- 
pUtyed  in  the  most  adysntageotts  manner. 

Bbtdone. 

It  is  also  applied  figuratively  to  moral 
objects. 

A  drcnmstance  intervened  daring  the  penden- 
cy  of  the  negotiation  to  set  off  the  good  faith  of 
the  company  with  an  additional  ftrillianey,  and 
to  make  it  sparkle  and  glow  with  a  vaiiety  of 
splendid  fhoes.  Burkje. 

RAPACIOUS;  RAVENOUS;  VORAHOUS. 

RAPACIOUS,  in  Latin  rtqxxt,  from  ra- 
pioy  to  seize,  signifies  seizing  or  g  asping 
anything  with  an  eager  desire  t  i  have. 
RAVENOUS,  from  the  Latin  rabia,  fury, 
and  rapioy  to  seize,  signifies  the  same  as 
r€q)aciom,  VORACIOUS,  from  wro,  to 
devour,  signifies  an  eagerness  to  devour. 

The  idea  of  greediness,  which  forms 
the  leading  feature  in  the  signification  of 
'\11  these  terms,  is  varied  in  the  subject 
and  the  object :  rapaa^j/m  is  the  quality 
peculiar  to  beasts  of  prey,  or  what  is 
like  beasts  of  prey:  ravenatsa  and  vara- 
eioua  are  common  to  all  animals  when 
impelled  by  hunger.  The  beasts  of  the 
forest  are  rapadaiu  at  all  times;  all 
animals  are  more  or  less  nwenmrn  or 
voracious^  as  ciroumstances  may  make 
them :  the  term  rapaeiaus  applies  to  the 
seizing  of  anything  that  is  eagerly  want- 
ed; raverww  applies  to  the  seizing  of 
anything  which  one  takes  for  one's  food : 
a  lion  is  rapaciow  when  it  seizes  on  its 
prey :  it  is  ravemtm  in  the  act  v'^  consum- 


ing it  The  word  ravenout  respects  ibi 
haste  with  which  one  eats ;  the  word  vo* 
racious  respects  the  quantity  which  one 
consumes :  a  rcmenous  person  is  loath  to 
wait  for  the  dressing  of  his  food;  he 
consumes  it  without  any  preparation:  a 
voroiciaus  person  not  only  eats  in  haste, 
but  he  consumes  great  quantities,  and 
continues  to  do  so  for  a  long  time.  Ab* 
stinence  from  food  for  an  unusual  length 
will  make  any  healthy  creature  raven^ 
aus  :  habitual  intemperance  in  eating,  or 
a  diseased  appetite,  will  produce  voraeUy, 


Bapaeiout  death 


his  tyrant  power. 

lCB8.CAKna. 


Again  the  holy  fires  on  altars  bam, 

And  once  again  the  rav'now  birds  retnm. 

Ere  yon  remark  another's  sin. 

Bid  thy  own  oonscienoe  look  within  i 

Control  thy  more  fioraeiout  bill, 

Nor  Ibr  a  breakCsst  nations  kiU.  Oay. 

In  an  extended  sense,  rapacity  is  ap* 
plied  as  a  characteristic  of  perMns  to 
denote  their  eagerness  to  seize  anything 
which  falls  in  their  way. 

A  display  of  onr  wealth  before  robbers  is  not 
the  way  to  restrain  their  boldness,  or  to  lessen 
their  rapaoUy,  Bcbks. 

Ravenotu  denotes  an  excess  of  ra/Mw- 
tfy,  and  wraeimta  is  applied  figuratively 
to  moral  objects. 

So  great  a  hatred  hadde  the  greedie  ra««n4>ii^ 
n€M  of  their  prooonsoltes  rooted  in  the  hearts 
of  them  all.  Goldtno. 

So  wvaeiouM  Is  this  humor  grown,  that  it 
draws  in  everything  to  feed  apon. 

QOVBRMiaMT  OP  TBS  TOMOUI. 

RAPINB,  PLUNDER,  PILLAOB. 

Thi  idea  of  property  taken  from  an- 
other contrary  to  his  consent  is  included 
in  all  these  terms :  but  the  term  RAP- 
INE includes  most  violence;  PLUN- 
DER includes  removal  or  carrying  away; 
PILLAGE,  search  and  scrutiny  after  a 
thing.  A  soldier  who  makes  a  sudden 
incursion  into  an  enemy*s  country,  and 
carries  away  whatever  comes  within  his 
reach,  is  guilty  of  rapine:  he  goes  into  a 
house  full  of  property,  and  carries  away 
much  pUmder;  he  enters  with  the  rest 
of  the  army  into  a  town,  and,  stripping  it 
of  everything  that  was  to  be  found,  goes 
away  loaded  with  pillage;  mischief  and 
bloodshed  9Jttend  rofint;  loss  aUendi 
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plunder;  distress  mnd  ruin  follow  wher- 
eTer  tliere  has  been  pUlage. 

Upon  the  banks 
Of  Tweed,  slow  winding  thro*  the  vale,  the  seat 
Of  war  and  rapifu  once.  SoMzaviLLS. 

Ship-money  was  pitched  upon  as  flt  to  be  form- 
ed by  excise  and  taxes,  and  the  burden  of  the 
subj<fcts  took  off  by  plundering*  and  sequestra- 
tions.  Sorxii. 

Altliough  the  Eretrians  for  a  time  stood  reso- 
;ulely  to  the  defence  of  their  city,  it  was  given 
ap  by  treachery  on  the  seventh  day,  and  pil- 
laged and  destroyed  in  a  roost  barbarous  manner 
by  the  Persians.  Cumberland. 

RARE,  SCARCE,  SINGULAR. 

RARE,  in  Latin  rm^is^  comes  from  the 
Greek  opcuoc,  rare,  SCARCE,  in  Dutch 
eckiure^  sparing,  comes  from  schereti^  to 
cut  or  clip,  and  signifies  cut  close.  SIM- 
GULAR,  V.  Particular, 

Rare  and  ecarce  both  respect  number 
or  quantity,  which  admit  of  expansion 
or  diminution:  rare  is  a  thinned  num- 
ber \*9carce  is  a  quantity  cut  short.  Rare 
is  applied  to  matters  of  convenience  or 
luxury;  acarce  to  matters  ot  utility  or 
necessity:  that  which  is  rare  becomes 
valuable,  and  fetches  a  high  price ;  that 
which  is  Karce  becomes  precious,  and  the 
loss  of  it  is  seriously  felt.  The  best  of 
everything  is  in  its  nature  rare ;  there 
will  never  be  %  superfluity  of  such  things ; 
there  are,  however,  some  things,  as  par- 
ticularly  curious  plants  or  particular  an- 
imals, which,  owing  to  circumstances, 
are  always  rare  :  that  which  is  most  in 
use  will,  in  certain  cases,  be  aearce;  when 
the  supply  of  an  article  fails,  and  the 
demand  for  it  continues,  it  naturally  be- 
comes scarce.  An  aloe  in  blossom  is  a 
rarity,  for  nature  has  prescribed  such 
limits  to  its  growth  as  to  give  but  very 
few  of  such  flowers:  the  paintings  of 
Raphael,  and  the  former  distinguished 
painters,  are  duly  becoming  more  ecarcfy 
because  time  will  diminish  their  quantity, 
although  not  their  value. 

A  perfect  nnion  of  wit  and  jadgmer.t  Is  one  of 
the  rareet  things  in  the  world.  Bukke. 

When  any  particular  piece  of  money  grew  very 
acarce,  it  was  often  recoined  by  a  sacceeding 
emperor.  Addison. 

What  is  rare  will  often  be  singular, 
mnd  what  is  singular  will  often,  on  that 
account,  be  rare:  but  these  terms  are 
1^  DMeasarilj  applied  to  the  same  ob- 


ject: fewness  is  the  idea  common  U 
both ;  but  rare  is  said  of  that  of  which 
there  might  be  more ;  while  singular  is 
applied  to  that  which  is  single,  or  nearly 
I  single,  in  its  kind.  The  rare  is  that  which 
I  is  always  sought  for ;  the  singular  is  not 
I  always  that  which  one  esteems :  a  thing 
is  rare  which  is  difficult  to  be  obtained ; 
a  thing  is  singular  for  its  peculiar  quali- 
ties, good  or  bad.  Indian  plants  are  manj 
of  them  rare  in  England,  because  the 
climate  will  not  agree  with  them:  the 
sensitive  plant  is  singular,  as  its  quality 
of  yielding  to  the  touch  distinguisheB  it 
from  all  others. 

And  it  was  seated  in  an  island  strong, 
Abounding  all  with  delices  moat  rare. 

SrsMSUL 

We  should  learn,  by  reflectuig  on  the  misfbrt- 

nnes  which  have  attended  others,  that  there  is 

nothing  singular  in  thoee  which  befall  oqrKtves. 

Mblmoth's  Lettebs  or  Cicsbo. 

RA8HNE88,  TEMKRITV,  HASTINESS^ 
PRECIPITANCY. 

RASHNESS  denotes  the  quality  of 
rash,  which,  like  the  German  raseh,  and 
our  word  rush,  and  the  Latih  rao,  ex- 
presses hurried  and  excessive  motion. 
TEMERITY,  in  Latin  temeritas,  from  te- 
rnerb,  possibly  comes  from  the  Greek 
TiifAtpov,  at  the  moment,  denoting  the 
quality  of  acting  by  the  impulse  of  the 
moment.  HASTINESS,  v.  Angry  and 
Cursory.  PRECIPITANCY,  from  the 
Latin  prce  and  capio,  signifies  the  quali- 
ty or  disposition  of  taking  things  before 
they  ought  to  be  taken. 

Rashness  and  letnerity  have  a  close  alli- 
ance with  each  other  in  sense ;  but  they 
have  a  slight  difference  which  is  entitled 
to  notice :  rashness  is  a  general  and  in- 
definite term,  in  the  signification  of  which 
an  improper  celerity  is  the  leading  idea ; 
this  celerity  may  arise  either  from  a  ve^ 
hemence  of  character,  or  a  temporary 
ardor  of  the  mind:  in  the  signification 
of  tenieriiy,  the  leading  idea  is  want  of 
consideration,  springing  mostly  from  an 
overweening  confidence,  or  a  presumption 
of  character.  Rashness  is  therefore  ap. 
plied  to  corporeal  actions,  as  the  jumping 
into  a  river,  without  being  able  to  swim, 
or  the  leaping  over  a  hedge,  without  be- 
ing an  expert  horseman ;  tenuriiy  is  ap. 
plied  to  our  moral  actions,  particularly 
such  as  require  deliberation,  and  a  calcu 
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Ittion  of  coDBequenoes.  H(uitne»  and 
precipitancy  are  but  modes  or  character- 
istics of  ra«/iiMM,  and  consequently  em- 
ployed only  iu  particular  cases,  as  Jiaati- 
fUM  in  regard  to  our  movements,  And  pre- 
cipilancy  in  regard  to  our  measures. 

Nature  to  youth  hot  reuhneaa  doth  dispense. 
But  with  cold  prudence  age  doth  recompense. 

DSMIIAM. 

All  mankind  have  a  sufficient  plea  for  some 
degree  of  restlessness,  and  the  fanit  seems  to  be 
little  more  than  too  much  temerity  of  conclusion 
in  fovor  of  something  not  experienced.  Johnson. 
And  harry  through  the  woods  with  haety  step, 
Rustling  and  full  of  hope.  Somerville. 

As  the  chemist,  by  catching  at  it  too  soon,  lost 
the  philoeophical  elixir,  so  precipitancy  of  our 
understandings  is  an  occasion  of  error. 

Glanyil. 

RATEj  PROPORTION,  RATIO. 

RATE  (v.  To  estinude)  and  RATIO, 
which  has  the  same  origin  and  original 
meaning  as  rcUe^  are  in  sense  species  of 
PROPORTION  (v.  ProportiojMte):  that 
is,  they  are  supposed  or  estimated  pro- 
portions^  in  distinction  from  proj)ortiom 
that  lie  in  the  nature  of  things.  The 
first  term,  rat€y  is  employed  in  ordinary 
concerns;  a  person  receives  a  certain 
sum  weekly  at  the  rate  of  a  certain  sum 
yearly :  ratio  is  applied  only  to  numbers 
and  calculations ;  as  two  is  to  four,  so  is 
four  to  eight,  and  eight  to  sixteen ;  the 
ratio  i|^  this  case  being  double :  prapor- 
tion  is.  employed  in  matters  of  science, 
and  in  all  cases  where  the  two  more  spe- 
cific terms  are  not  admissible ;  the  beau- 
ty of  an  edifice  depends  upon  observing 
the  doctrine  of  proportions ;  in  the  dis- 
posing of  soldiers  a  certain  regard  must 
be  had  to  proportiofi  in  the  height  and 
size  of  the  men. 

At  Ephesus  and  Athens,  Anthony  lived  at  his 
asoal  rate  in  all  manner  of  luxury.     Frideaux. 

The  rate  of  interest  (to  lenders)  ij  generally  In 
a  compound  ratio  formed  out  of  the  inconven- 
ience and  the  hazard.  Blackbtonc. 

Repentance  cannot  be  effectual  but  as  it  bears 
some  proportion  to  sin.  South. 

RAVAGE,  DESOLATION,  DEVASTATION. 

RAVAGE  comes  from  the  Latin  raj/io, 
and  the  Greek  opira^oi,  signifying  a  seiz- 
ing or  tearing  away.  DESOLATIOX, 
from  ao/tM,  alone,  signifies  made  solitary 
or  reduced  to  Bolitude.    DEVASTATION, 


in  Latin  devastation  from  devaalo,  to  lay 
waste,  signifies  reducing  to  a  waste  or 
desert. 

Ravage  expresses  less  than  either  des. 
olation  or  devoMation:  a  breaking,  tear- 
ing, or  destroying  is  implied  in  the  v/ord 
ravage;  but  desolation  signifies  the  en- 
tire unpeopling  a  land,  and  devastation 
the  entire  clearing  away  of  every  ves- 
tige of  cultivation.  Torrents,  flames,  and 
tempests  ravage;  war,  plague,  and  fam- 
ine desolate;  armies  of  barbarians,  who 
inundate  a  country,  carry  devastation  with 
them  wherever  they  go. 

Beasts  of  prey  retire,  that  all  night  long, 
Ui^d  by  necessity,  had  rang'd  the  dark. 
As  if  their  conscious  ravage  shunn'd  the  light, 
Asham'd.  Thomboic. 

Amid  thy  bow'rs  the  tyrant's  hand  is  seen. 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green. 

Goldsmith. 
How  much  the  strength  of  the  Roman  republic 
is  impaired,  and  what  dreadful  deeasiatUm  has 
gone  forth  into  all  its  provinces ! 

Melmotu's  Letters  of  Cicero. 

Ravage  is  employed  likewise  in  the 
moral  application ;  d^jfolation  and  (ipvos- 
tation  only  in  the  proper  application  to 
countries.  Disease  makes  its  ravages  on 
beauty ;  death  makes  its  ravages  among 
men  in  a  more  terrible  degree  at  one 
time  than  at  another. 

Would  one  think  'twere  possible  for  love 

To  make  such  ravage  in  a  noble  soul  ?  Adduom. 

RAY,  BEAM. 

RAY  (f.  Gleam)  is  indefinite  in  its 
meaning;  it  may  be  said  either  of  a 
large  or  small  quantity  of  light:  BEAM 
(v.  Gleam)  is  something  positive;  it  can 
be  said  only  of  that  which  is  considera- 
ble. We  can  speak  of  rai/s  either  of  the 
sun,  or  the  stars,  or  any  other  luminous 
body ;  but  we  speak  of  the  beams  of  the 
sun  or  the  moon.  The  rags  of  the  sun 
break  through  the  clouds ;  its  beams  are 
scorching  at  noonday.  A  room  can  scarce- 
ly be  so  shut  up,  that  a  single  rag  of  light 
shall  not  penetrate  through  the  crevices ; 
the  sea,  in  a  calm  moonlight  night,  pre- 
sents a  beautiful  spectacle,  with  the  moon's 
beams  playing  on  its  waves. 


The  stars  emit  a  shivered  ray. 


Thomson. 


The  modest  virtues  mingle  in  her  eyes. 
Still  on  the  ground  dejected,  darting  all 
Their  humid  beams  hito  the  blooming  flowers. 

Tbokbok 
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BKADT,  APT,  PROMPT. 

READY  {v.  Eagy)  is  in  general  applied 
to  that  which  has  been  intentionallj  pre- 
pared for  a  given  purpose ;  PROMPT  (v. 
ExpedUion)  is  applied  to  that  which  is  at 
hand  so  as  to  answer  the  immediate  pur- 
pose ;  APT,  from  apiy*^  fit,  is  applied  to 
that  which  is  fit,  or  from  its  nature  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  effects. 

The  god  blmMlf  with  r^ady  trident  stands 
And  opes  the  deep,  and  spreads  the  moTing  sands. 

Dbtdkm. 

Let  not  the  ferrent  tongne, 

Prompt  to  decelre,  with  sdnlation  smooth, 

Gain  on  jonr  pnrpos'd  will.  Tbomboii. 

Povertj  is  api  to  betray  a  man  into  enyy,  riches 

into  arroganoe.  Aodisom. 

When  applied  as  personal  character- 
istics, ready  respects  the  will  or  under- 
stand^g,  which  is  prepared  for  anything ; 
as  ready  to  serve  a  person,  a  ready  wit ; 
prompt  denotes  the  vigor  or  zeal  which 
impels  to  action  without  delay,  or  at  the 
moment  when  wanted ;  and  apty  a  fitness 
to  do  anything  from  the  habit  or  temper 
of  the  mind. 

AH  things  are  rtady  if  oar  minds  be  so. 

Sbaupbabx. 
Bat  in  his  daty  prompt  at  erery  call, 
He  watch'd  and  wept,  he  praj'd  and  fislt  for  aU. 
QouMicrrH. 
This  so  eminent  industry  in  making  proselytes 
more  of  that  sex  than  of  the  other  irroweth  that 
they  are  deemed  apter  to  serve  as  instruments 
in  the  canse.  Hooksr. 

REASONABLE,  RATIONAL. 

REASONABLE,  or  accordant  with  rea- 
son, and  RATIONAL,  having  reosont,  are 
both  derived  from  the  same  Latin  word 
ratioj  reason,  which,  from  ralus  and  reor, 
to  think,  signifies  the  thinking  faculty. 
They  differ  principally  according  to  Ihe 
different  meanings  of  the  word  reason. 
Recutofuible  is  sometimes  applied  to  per- 
sons in  the  general  sense  of  having  the 
faculty  of  retuan, 

Haroan  natare  is  the  same  in  all  rtfuonabte 
>;reatares.  Addisow. 

But  more  frequently  the  word  rational  is 
used  in  this  abstract  sense  of  reaton. 

Can  anything  so  probably  condnce  to  the  well- 
being  of  a  rational  and  social  animal  as  the 
right  exercise  of  that  reason,  and  of  those  mclal 
affections?  H  arsis. 

In  application  to  things  reaaonable  and 
rational  both  signify  according  to  reason  ; 


but  the  former  is  used  in  reference  to  th* 
business  of  life,  as  a  reoKnahU  proposal, 
wish,  etc ;  raHonal  to  abstract  mattersi 
as  rational  motives,  grounds,  qnestioBS, 
etc. 

Men  have  no  right  to  what  la  not  reoeoiMsMe, 
and  to  what  is  not  fat  their  benefit.         Buaaa. 

The  evidenoe  which  is  ailbrded  Ibr  a  fatore 
state  is  sofBcient  for  a  rational  ground  of  con- 
duct. BuLia. 

TO  REBOUND,  RSVBRBERATB|  RECOIL. 

To  REBOUND  is  to  bound  or  spring 
back:  a  ball reioundJi.  ToREVERBEBr 
ATE  is  to  verberate  or  beat  back :  a  sound 
reverberaia  when  it  echoes.  To  R£CX)IL 
is  to  coil  or  whirl  back :  a  snake  reeoiU. 
The  two  former  are  used  in  an  improper 
application,  although  rarely ;  but  we  may 
say  of  recoil^  that  a  man's  schemes  will 
recoil  on  his  own  head. 

Honor  is  bat  the  reflectioa  of  a  man's  olrn  ac> 
tions  shining  bright  in  the  fMe  of  all  about  him, 
and  ik>om  thence  rebounding  upon  himself. 

SOCTH. 

Ton  seemed  to  reverberate  upon  me  with  the 
beams  of  the  sun.  Howsuu 

Who  in  deep  mines  for  hidden  knowtodge  toils. 
Like  guns  o'ercharg'd,  breaks,  misses,  or  reeoite. 

Dbvhaii. 

to  recede,  retreat,  retire,  with- 
DRAW,  SECEDE. 

To  RECEDE  is  to  go  back;  to  RE- 
TREAT  is  to  draw  back;  the  former  is 
a  simple  action,  suited  to  one's  conven- 
ience; the  latter  is  a  particular  action, 
dictated  by  necessity :  we  recede  by  a  di- 
rect backward  movement ;  we  retreat  by 
an  indirect  backward  movement :  we  r«- 
cede  a  few  steps  in  order  to  observe  an 
object  more  distinctly;  we  retreat  from 
the  position  we  have  taken  in  order  to 
escape  danger ;  whoever  can  advance  can 
recede  ;  but  in  general  those  only  retreat 
whose  advance  is  not  free:  receding  is 
the  act  of  every  one;  retreating  Is  pe- 
culiarly the  act  of  soldiers,  or  those  who 
make  hostile  movements. 

As  the  sun  recedes,  the  moon  and  stars  diacov. 
er  themselves.  Gi.aiivu.. 

With  dread  of  death  to  flight  or  fiinl  reireai. 

MlLTOK. 

To  RETIRE  and  WITHDRAW  origi- 
nally  signify  the  same  as  retreat^  that  is, 
to  draw  back  or  off;  but  they  agree  in 
application  mostly  with  recede,  to  denote 
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leisurely,  and  voluntary  acts :  to  rteede  is 
to  go  back  from  a  given  spot;  but  to 
retire  and  withdraw  have  respect  to  the 
place  or  the  presence  of  the  persons :  we 
inaj  recede  on  an  open  plain ;  but  we  re- 
tire or  withdraw  from  a  room,  or  from 
some  company.  In  this  application  wHk- 
draw  is  the  more  familiar  term:  retire 
may  likewise  be  used  for  an  army ;  but 
it  denotes  a  much  more  leisurely  action 
than  retreat:  a  general  retreats^'hy  com- 
pulsion, from  an  enemy ;  but  he  may  re- 
tire from  an  enemy's  country  when  there 
is  no  enemy  present 

She  from  ber  husband  Boft  wUhdrew,    Hiltom. 
After  some  slight  skirmishes  he  rtUred  him- 
self (retired)  into  the  castle  of  Famham. 

Clabxm]>om. 

Recede,  retreat,  retire,  and  withdraw  are 
also  used  in  a  moral  application;  SE- 
CEDE is  used  only  in  this  sense :  a  per- 
son reeeda  from  his  engagement,  or  his 
pretensions ;  he  retiree  from  business,  or 
withdraws  from  a  society.  To  aeeede  is  a 
public  act;  men  eeeede  from  a  religious 
or  political  body ;  withdraw  is  a  private 
act ;  they  withdraw  themselves  as  individ- 
ual members  from  any  society. 

We  were  soon  brongbt  to  the  necessitj  of  re- 
cetHnff  from  our  imagined  equality  with  oar 
cousins.  Johnson. 

ReUremewt  from  the  world's  cares  and  pleas- 
ores  has  been  often  recommended  as  nsefhl  to 
repentance.  J<»nson. 

A  temptation  may  withdraw  for  awhile,  and 
return  sgain.  Sovra. 

How  certain  is  our  ruin,  unless  we  lometimes 
retreat  from  this  pestilential  region  (the  world 
of  pleasure).  Blai*. 

Pisistratns  and  his  sons  maintained  their  usur- 
pations during  a  period  of  sixty-eight  years,  in- 
cluding those  of  Fisiatratus'  uceseUms  from 
Athens.  ♦  CcHBEaLAND. 

RECEIPT,  RECEPTION. 

RECEIPT  comes  from  receive,  in  its 
application  to  inanimate  objects,  which 
are  taken  into  possession.  RECEPTION 
comes  from  the  same  verb,  in  the  sense 
of  treating  persons  at  their  first  arrival : 
in  the  commercial  intercourse  of  men,  the 
reeeipi  of  goods  or  money  must  be  ac- 
knowledged in  writing;  in  the  friendly 
intercourse  of  men,  their  reception  of  each 
other  will  be  polite  or  cold,  according  to 
the  sentiments  entertained  toward  the 
individual 


If  a  man  will  keep  but  of  even  hand,  his  ordi 
nary  expenses  ought  to  be  but  to  half  of  his  rs< 
eeiptt.  Bacon. 

I  thank  yon  and  Mrs.  Pope  for  my  kind  recep- 
tion- ATTOtaUBT. 

TO  RECKON,  COUNT  OR  ACCOUNT, 
NUMBER. 

Thx  idea  of  esteeming  is  here  common 
to  these  terms,  which  dSfer  less  in  mean- 
ing than  in  application  :  RECKON  (tf.  To 
calculate)  is  the  most  familiar ;  ACCOUNT 
(».  To  calculate)  and  NUMBER, ». «.,  to  put 
in  the  number,  are  employed  only  in  the 
grave  style :  we  reckon  it  a  happiness  to 
enjoy  the  company  of  a  particular  friend ; 
we  ought  to  account  it  a  privilege  to  be 
enabled  to  address  our  Maker  by  prayer ; 
we  must  all  expect  to  be  one  day  num- 
bered with  the  dead. 

Reckoning  themselves  absolved,  by  lOry's 
attachment  to  Bothwell,  frt>m  the  engagements 
which  they  had  come  under  when  she  yielded 
herself  a  prisoner,  they  carried  her  next  even- 
ing, under  a  strong  guard,  to  the  castle  of  Loch- 
leven.  Ron 


There  is  no  bishop  of  the  Church  of  EngUnd 
but  aecounte  it  his  interest,  as  well  as  his  duty, 
to  comply  with  this  precept  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
to  Titus,  *' These  things  teach  and  exhort.** 

Socrra. 

He  whose  mind  never  pauses  from  the  remem- 
brance of  his  own  sulTerings  may  justly  be  ntffii- 
hered  among  the  most  miserable  of  human  be- 
ings- Johnson. 

TO  RECLAIM,  REFORM. 

RECLAIM,  from  darno,  to  call,  digni- 
fies to  call  back  to  its  right  place  that 
which  has  gone  astray.  REFORM  signi- 
fies loform  anew  that  which  has  changed 
its  form:  they  are  allied  only  in  their  ap- 
plication to  the  moral  character.  A  man 
is  redaisned  from  his  vicious  courses  by 
the  force  of  advice  or  exhortation;  he 
may  be  reformed  by  various  means,  ex- 
ternal or  mtemal.  A  parent  endeavors 
to  reclaim  a  child,  but  too  often  in  vain ; 
the  offender  is  in  general  not  reformed. 

Scotland  had  nothing  to  dread  from  a  princess 
of  Mary*8  character,  who  was  wholly  occupied  in 
endeavoring  to  reclaim  her  heretical  subjects. 

RoaaaTSON. 
A  monkey,  to  reform  the  times, 
Resolv'd  to  visit  foreign  climes.  Gat. 

TO  RECLINE,  REPOSE. 

To  RECLINE  is  to  lean  back;  to  RE- 
J?OSE  is  to  place  one's  self  btck;  hewhe 
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redinesy  reposes  ;  but  we  may  redim  \Ath' 
out  repositiff:  when  we  recline  we  put  our- 
tielves  into  a  particular/x>n/fon  /  but  when 
we  repoM  we  put  ourselves  into  that  posi- 
tion which  will  be  most  easy. 

For  consolation  on  hb  ftiend  reclMd. 

I  flrat  awak'd,  and  found  myself  repo^d 
Cnder  a  abade,  on  flowers.  Miltom. 

RECOGNIZE;  ACKNOWLEDGE. 

RECOGNIZE,  in  Latin  recognoscere, 
that  is,  to  take  knowledge  of,  or  bring  to 
one's  own  knowledge,  is  to  take  cognizance 
of  that  which  comes  again  before  our  no- 
tic»e;  to  ACKNOWLEDGE  (r.  ToachwiM- 
edge)  is  to  admit  to  one's  knowledge  what- 
ever comes  fresh  under  our  notice :  we 
recognize  a  person  whom  we  h&ve  known 
before;  we  recognize  him  either  in  his 
former  character,  or  in  some  newly  as- 
sumed character;  we  acknowledge  either 
former  favors,  or  tliose  which  have  been 
just  received:  princes  recognize  certain 
principles  which  have  been  admitted  by 
previous  .:onseni;  they  acknowledge  the 
justice  of  claims  which  are  preferred  be- 
fore them. 

When  conscience  thi'eatens  punishment  to  se- 
cret crimes,  it  manifestly  r«co\/niz^  a  Supreme 
Governor  firom  whom  nothing  is  hidden.  Blaik. 

I  call  it  atheism  by  establishment,  when  any 
State,  as  such,  shall  not  acknotcledge  the  exist- 
ence of  God  as  the  moral  governor  of  the  world. 

Burke. 

RECORD,  REGISTER,  ARCIimS. 

RECORD  is  taken  for  the  thing  reco}'d- 
ed,  or  the  collection  in  which  a  thing  is 
recorded;  REGISTER,  either  for  the  thing 
registered^  or  the  place  in  which  it  is  reg- 
istered; ARCHIVE,  mostly  for  the  place, 
and  sometimes  for  the  thing:  records  are 
either  historical  details  or  short  notices, 
which  serve  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
things;  registers  are  but  short  notices  of 
particular  and  local  circumstances;  ar- 
chives are  always  connected  with  the  State: 
every  place  of  antiquity  has  its  records 
of  the  different  circumstances  which  have 
been  connected  with  its  rise  and  progress, 
and  the  various  changes  which  it  has  ex- 
perienced ;  in  public  registers  we  find  ac- 
counts of  families,  and  of  their  various 
connections  and  fluctuations ;  in  archives 
we  find  all  legal  deeds  and  instruments 


which  involve  the  interests  of  the  natloiv 
both  in  its  internal  and  external  eoonomj. 
In  an  extended  application  of  theae  term%, 
records  contain  whatever  is  to  be  remeock. 
bered  at  ever  so  distant  a  period ;  regia- 
ters,  that  which  is  to  serve  present  po*- 
poses ;  arc/Uve^  that  in  which  any  things 
are  stored. 

Though  we  think  onr  words  vanish  with  the 
breath  that  utters  them,  yet  they  become  roo- 
ordit  in  God's  court,  and  are  laid  up  in  his  ar^ 
chires  as  witnesses  either  for  or  against  us. 

Government  of  the  ToNora. 

This  island,  as  appeareth  by  fUthftil  regitters 
of  those  times,  had  ships  of  great  content 

Baoos 

It  may  be  found  in  the  same  arekire  wiiera 
the  famous  compact  between  magistrate  and  pea 
pie,  so  much  insisted  on  in  the  vindications  of  tha 
rights  of  mankind,  is  repositcd.       WAaacaxoN. 

TO  RECOVER,  RETRIEVE,  REPAIR,  RE- 
CRUIT. 

RECOVER  is  to  get  again  under  <Mie*a 
cover  or  protection.  RETRIEVE,  from 
the  French  trouver,  to  find,  is  to  find 
again.  REPAIR,  in  French  reparer,  Lat- 
in reparoy  from  re  and  nrro,  to  make 
ready  or  right  again,  signifies  to  make  a 
thing  good  ^  it  was  before.  RECRUIT, 
in  French  recru^  from  cru^  and  the  Latin 
cresco^  to  grow,  signifies  either  to  grow  or 
to  cause  to  grow  again,  as  before. 

Recover  is  the  most  general  term,  and 
applies  to  objects  in  general;  refrt^ve, 
repair^  and  the  others  are  only  partial 
applications :  we  recover  things  either  by 
our  own  means  or  by  casualties;  we  re- 
trieve and  repair  by  our  own  efforts  only : 
we  recover  that  which  has  been  taken,  or 
that  which  has  been  any  way  lost;  we 
retrieve  that  which  has  passed  away  or 
been  consumed ;  we  rep<dr  that  which  has 
been  injured  ;  we  recnm  that  which  has 
been  diminished:  we  recover  property 
from  those  who  wish  to  deprive  us  of  it ; 
we  retrieve  our  misfortunes,  or  our  lost 
reputation ;  we  repair  the  damage  done 
to  our  property ;  we  recruit  the  strength 
which  has  been  exhausted:  we  do  not 
seek  after  that  which  we  think  irreeover' 
abls;  we  give  that  up  which  is  irrehrieo- 
able;  we  do  not  labor  on  that  which  h 
irreparable;  our  power  of  reertdHng  de* 
pends  upon  circumstances ;  he  who  maket 
a  moderate  use  of  his  resources  may  in 
general  easily  recruit  himself  when  they 
are  gone- 
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The  seriooB  and  impartial  retrospect  of  oar  con- 
duct is  indisputably  necessary  to  the  confirmation 
or  recovery  of  our  virtue.  Johkson. 

Why  may  not  the  soul  receive 
New  organs,  since  ev*n  art  can  these  retrieve  f 

Jemtms. 
Your  men  shall  be  receiy'd,  your  fleet  repaired. 

Drtdbn. 

lYith  greens  and  flow'rs  reeruit  their  empty 

hives.  Drtdbn. 

RECOVERY,  RESTORATION. 

RECOVERY  (v.  To  recover)  is  the  re- 
gaiiiiDg  of  any  object  which  has  been 
lost  or  mis8ing ;  RESTORATION  is  the 
getting  back  what  has  been  taken  away, 
or  that  of  which  one  has  been  deprived. 
What  is  recovered  may  be  recovered  with 
or  without  the  use  of  means ;  the  restora- 
iiofi  is  effected  by  foreign  agency;  that 
which  is  lost  by  accident  may  be  recov- 
ered by  accident;  the  restoration  of  a 
prince  to  his  throne  Is  mostly  effected  by 
his  subjects. 

This  is  tliat  ftilness  of  the  Gentiles  of  which  St. 
Paul  speaks  coincident  in  time  with  the  recovery 
of  the  Jews,  and  in  a  great  degree  the  effect  of 
their  conversion.  Uorslet. 

Mr.  Morrice  and  Sir  John  Granvile,  whom  the 
General  (Monk)  trusted  with  his  secret  inten- 
tions in  the  arduons  affair  of  the  restoration^ 
were  at  that  time  taken  notice  of  to  be  intimate 
trith  Mr.  Mordaunt.  Clarendon. 

In'  respect  to  health  or  other  things, 
teeovery  signifies,  as  before,  the  regaining 
something ;  and  restoration,  the  bringing 
back  to  its  former  state. 

When  the  cure  was  perfected,  the  names  of  the 
diseased  pertons,  together  with  the  manner  of 
their  recovery y  were  registered  in  the  temple. 

Potter. 

My  depressed  sphits,  on  account  of  Joanna's 
critical  and  almost  hopeless  situation,  greatly 
contributed  to  prevent  the  reetoration  of  my 
health.  ^tbaoman. 

So  likewise  in  the  moral  application. 

Let  us  study  to  improve  the  assistance  which 
this  revelation  affords  for  the  reetoraHon  of  our 
Tiature  and  the  recovery  of  our  felicity.    Blaie. 

RECTITUDE,  UPRIGHTNESS. 

RECTITUDE  is  properly  rightness, 
which  is  expressed  in  a  stronger  manner 
by  UPRIGHTNESS:  we  speak  of  the 
rectitude  of  conduct,  or  of  judgment ;  of 
upriglUnen  of  mind,  or  of  moral  charac- 
ter, which  must  be  something  more  than 
straight,  for  it  must  be  elevated  above 
everything  mean  or  devious. 


We  are  told  by  Cumberland  that  rectitude  It 
merely  metaphorical,  and  that  as  a  right  line  de- 
scribes the  shortest  passage  from  point  to  point, 
so  a  right  action  effects  a  good  design  by  the  few- 
est means.  Johnson 
Who  to  the  fraudulent  impostor  foul. 
In  his  upriffhtnese,  answer  thus  retum*d. 

MlLTOK. 
TO  REDEEM,  RANSOM. 

REDEEM,  in  Latin  redimo^  is  com- 
pounded of  re  and  emo,  to  buy  off,  or 
back  to  one's  self.  RANSOM  is  in  all 
probability  a  variation  of  redeem. 

Bedeern  is  a  term  of  general  applica- 
tion; ransom  is  employed  only  on  par- 
ticular occasions:  we  redtrrn  persons  as 
well  as  things ;  we  ransom  persons  only : 
we  may  redeem  by  labor,  or  anything 
which  supplies  an  equivalent  to  money; 
we  ransom  persons  with  money  only: 
we  redeem  a  watch,  or  whatever  has  been 
given  in  pawn;  we  ransom  a  captive: 
redeem  is  employed  in  the  improper  ap- 
plication; ransom  only  in  the  proper 
sense :  we  may  redeem  our  character,  re- 
deem our  life,  or  redeem  our  honor ;  and  in 
this  sense  our  Saviour  redeems  repentant 
sinners;  but  those  who  are  ransomed 
only  recover  their  bodily  liberty. 

Thus  in  her  crime  her  confidence  she  plac*d, 
And  with  new  treasons  would  redeem  the  past. 

Detdbm. 

A  third  tax  was  paid  by  vassals  to  the  king,  to 

ransom  him  If  he  should  happen  to  be  tiucen 

prisoner.  "  RoBBsnoM. 

REDRESS,  RELIEF. 

REDRESS,  like  address  {y.  Aeeott\  io 
all  probability  comes  from  the  Latin 
diriffOy  signifying  to  direct  or  bring  back 
to  the  former  point,  is  said  only  with  re- 
gard to  matters  of  right  and  justice; 
RELIEF  {v.  To  hdp)  to  those  of  kindness 
and  humanity:  by  power  we  obtain  re- 
dress; by  active  interference  we  obtain  a 
relijef:  an  injured  person  looks  for  re- 
dress  to  the  government ;  an  unfortunate 
person  looks  for  relief  la  the  compassion- 
ate ^nd  kind:  what  we  suffer  through 
the  oppression  or  wickedness  of  others 
can  be  redressed  only  by  those  who  have 
the  power  of  dispensing  justice;  when- 
ever we  suffer,  in  the  order  of  Providence, 
we  may  meet  with  some  relief  from  those 
who  are  more  favored.  Redress  applies 
to  public  as  well  as  private  grievances; 
rdief  applies  on^  to  private  4istr«8M0r 
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Bnder  a  pretence  of  seeking  redrew  of 
grievances,  mobs  are  frequently  assem- 
bled to  the  disturbance  of  the  better  dis- 
posed; under  a  pretence  of  soliciting 
charitable  retitf^  thieves  gain  admittance 
into  families. 

Instead  of  redrtwing  grteTances,  and  Impror- 
Ing  tbe  (kbric  of  their  state,  the  French  were 
made  to  take  a  very  different  coarse.       Busks. 
Hia  hoose  was  known  to  all  the  ragrant  train. 
He  chU  their  wanderings,  but  rtU^^d  their  pain. 

GOLIMMITH. 

TO  REDUCE,  LOWER. 

REDUCE  is  to  bring  back  or  to  a  giv- 
en point,  t. «.,  in  an  extended  sense,  to 
bring  down ;  LOWER  is  to  make  low  or 
lower,  which  proves  the  close  connection 
of  these  words  in  their  original  meaning ; 
it  is,  however,  only  in  their  improper  ap- 
plication that  they  have  any  further  con- 
nection. Reduce  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
lessen,  when  applied  to  number,  quanti- 
ty, price,  etc. ;  lower  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  when  applied  to  price,  demands, 
terms,  etc :  the  former,  however,  occurs 
in  cases  where  circumstances  as  well  as 
persons  are  concerned;  the  latter  only 
in  cases  where  persons  act ;  the  price  of 
com  is  reduced  by  means  of  importation ; 
a  person  Uneera  his  price  or  his  demand 
when  he  finds  them  too  high. 

The  regnlar  metres  then  in  use  may  be  r«- 
dueed^  I  think,  to  fonr.  Ttbwbitt. 

Mr.  Locke,  Mr.  Law,  and  Mr.  Montesquien,  as 
well  as  many  other  writers,  seem  to  hare  imag- 
ined that  the  increase  of  gold  and  silver,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  discovery  of  the  Spanish  West 
Indies,  was  tbe  real  cause  of  the  lowering  of  the 
rate  of  interest  through  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope. Smith. 

In  the  moral  application,  redtice  ex- 
presses more  than  lower;  a  man  is  said 
to  be  reduced  to  an  abject  condition,  but 
to  be  lowered  in  the  estimation  of  others ; 
to  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery,  to  be 
lowered  in  his  own  eyes. 

I  think  the  low  clreumstanoes  she  was  reducecL 
to  waa  a  piece  of  good  luck  for  us.      Guardian  . 

It  wonld  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me 
that  any  critic  should  be  found  proof  against  the 
beauties  of  Agamemnon  as  to  lower  its  author  to 
fc  eomparlson  with  Sophocles  or  Euripides. 

CUMBESLAMD. 

TO  REFER,  RELATE,  RESPECT,  RE- 
GARD. 

REFER,  from  the  Latin  re  and  /m>, 
■Igmfies  literally  to  bring  back ;  and  RE- 


LATE, from  tbe  participle  ^oAct,  of  tbe 
same  verb,  signifies  brought  back:  the 
former  is,  therefore,  transitive,  and  the 
latter  intransitive.  Refer  is  commonly 
said  of  circumstances  that  carry  the 
memory  to  events  or  circumstances ;  re- 
late is  said  of  thmgs  that  have  a  natural 
connection:  the  religious  festivals  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
all  a  reference  to  some  events  that  hap- 
pened in  the  early  periods  of  Christian- 
ity; the  notes  and  observations  at  the 
end  of  a  book  reiate  to  what  has  been  in- 
serted in  the  text 

Our  Saviour's  words  (in  his  sermon  on  thd 
mount)  all  r^er  to  the  Pharisees'  way  of  speak- 
ing. Sooth. 

Homer  artfully  interweaves,  in  the  several  suc- 
ceeding parts  of  his  poem,  an  account  of  every. 
thing  material  which  relate*  to  his  princes. 

ADDiaoif. 

Refer  and  rdale  carry  us  back  to  that 
which  may  be  very  distant;  but  RE- 
SPECT and  REGARD  (v.  To  esteem)  turn 
our  views  to  that  which  is  near.  What- 
ever respects  or  regards  a  thing  has  a  mor- 
al influence  over  it;  but  the  former  Is 
more  commonly  employed  than  the  Ut- 
ter; it  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrates  to 
take  into  consideration  whatever  remeets 
the  good  order  of  the  commimity;  laws 
respect  the  general  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity; the  due  administration  of  the 
laws  regards  the  happiness  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Religion  Is  a  pleasure  to  the  mind,  as  respeets 
practice.  South. 

What  I  have  said  regards  only  the  vain  part 
of  the  sex.  ADDuoir. 

REFORM,  REFORMATION. 

REFORM  has  a  general  applicfttion ; 
REFORMATION  a  particular  applica- 
tion :  whatever  undergoes  such  a  change 
as  to  give  a  new  form  to  an  object  occa- 
sions a  reform;  when  such  a  change  is 
produced  in  the  moral  character,  it  is 
termed  a  reformation:  the  concerns  of  a 
state  require  occasional  reform;  those  of 
an  individual  require  reformation.  When 
reform  and  reformation  are  applied  to 
tbe  moral  character,  the  former  has  a 
more  extensive  signification  than  the  lat- 
ter ;  the  term  reform  conveying  the  idea 
of  a  complete  amendment;  refcfrmaHon 
implying  only  the  process  of  amending 
or  improving.    A  reform  In  one*s  life  and 
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lonyeraatioii  will  always  be  aocompanied 
with  a  oorresponding  increase  of  happi- 
ness io  the  indiyidual ;  when  we  observe 
anj  approaches  to  rejfarmaiion,  we  may 
cease  to  despair  of  the  individual  who 
gives  the  happy  indications. 

He  was  anxioiu  to  keep  the  distemper  of  France 
from  the  least  countenance  In  England,  where 
he  was  sore  some  wicked  persona  bad  shown  a 
Btmoc  disposition  to  recommend  an  imitation  of 
Um  Fnnch  spirit  of  reform.  Buskb. 

Examples  are  pictures,  and  strike  the  senses, 
nay,  raiae  the  passions,  and  call  in  those  (the 
Btronoest  and  most  genenU  of  all  motives)  to  the 
lid  Qir^ormaUon.  Pops. 

TO  SEFUSB,  DECLINBy  REJECT,  REPEL, 
REBUFF. 

REFUSE  (v.  7b  Jm^)  signiBes  simply 
to  pour  back,  that  is,  to  send  bacic,  which 
lA  the  common  idea  of  all  these  terms. 
DECLINE,  m  Latin  deelino,  signifies  lit- 
erally to  turn  aside;  REJECT,  from  Jo- 
r»V),  to  throw,  to  cast  back ;  REPEL,  from 
pdlo,  to  drive,  to  drive  back ;  REBUFF, 
from  buff  or  puff,  to  pu£f  one  back,  or 
send  off  with  a  paff. 

Jiefu§e  is  an  unqualified  action,  it  is  ac- 
companied with  no  expression  of  opin- 
ion ;  dedine  is  a  gentle  and  indirect  mode 
of  refusal ;  r^eet  is  a  direct  mode,  and 
conveys  a  positive  sentiment  of  disappro- 
bation: we  refme  what  is  asked  of  us, 
for  want  of  inclination  to  comply ;  we  de- 
vline  what  is  proposed  from  motives  of 
discretion;  we  r^ect  what  is  offered  to 
us,  because  it  does  not  fall  in  with  our 
views :  we  refute  to  listen  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  our  friends ;  we  declifie  an  offer 
of  service ;  we  r^eet  the  insinuations  of 
the  interested  and  evil-minded. 

But  all  her  arts  are  still  employ'd  in  yaln ; 
Affain  she  comes,  and  is  refund  Bgthx.  Drtden. 
Why  should  he  then  rf^eet  a  suit  so  Just  ? 

Drtden. 

Melissa,  though  she  could  not  hoast  the  apathy 

of  Cato,  wanted  not  the  more  prudent  virtue  of 

Sarpio.aad  gained  kie  victory  try  deelininff  tht 

contest.  JoHMsoM. 

To  refitee  is  said  only  of  that  which 
passes  between  uidividuais;  to  reject  is 
■aid  of  that  which  comes  from  any  quar- 
ter: roquests  and  petitions  are  refiued 
by  those  who  aro  solicited;  opinions, 
propositions,  and  counsels  aro  rejecfed 
by  particular  communities :  the  king  re- 
to  give  his  assent  to  a  bill;  the 
Dent  r^jteti  a  bilL 


Having  most  affectionately  set  life  and  deatfe 
before  them,  and  conjured  them  to  choo«e  one 
and  avoid  the  other,  he  still  leaves  unto  them,  as 
to  finee  and  natural  agents,  a  liberty  to  reftite  all 
his  calls,  to  let  his  talents  lie  by  them  uuproflta- 
ble. 


The  House  was  then  so  fu  firom  being  pos- 
sessed with  that  spirit,  that  the  utmost  that  could 
be  obtained  upon  a  debate  u|X>n  that  petition  was 
that  it  should  not  be  rejected.         Ci.Aanf]>oii. 

To  repd  is  to  reject  with  violence;  to 
rebuff  is  to  refute  with  contempt,  or  what 
may  be  considered  as  such.  We  refute 
and  r^ed  that  which  is  either  offered,  or 
simply  presents  itself  for  acceptance:  the 
act  may  be  negative,  or  not  outwardly  ex- 
pressed ;  we  rqi)d  and  rebuff  that  which 
forces  itself  into  our  presence,  contrary 
to  our  inclination:  it  is  in  both  cases  a 
direct  act  of  force ;  we  repel  the  attack 
of  an  enemy,  or  we  r^)d  the  advances  of 
one  who  is  not  agreeable ;  we  rebuff  tho^ 
who  put  that  in  our  way  which  is  offen- 
sive. Importunate  persons  must  neces- 
sarily  expect  to  meet  with  rebuffs^  and 
aro  in  general  less  susceptible  of  them 
than  others ;  delicate  minds  feel  a  refu- 
m/  as  a  rebuff. 

If  he  should  choose  the  right  casket,  you  would 
refime  to  perform  your  ikthcr's  will,  if  yon  should 
refute  to  accept  him.  Shakstbarb. 

Whether  it  be  a  divine  revelation  or  no,  reason 
must  Judge,  which  can  never  permit  the  mind  to 
r^eet  a  greater  evidence  to  embrace  what  is  less 
evident.  Lockr. 

Th*  unwearied  watch  their  listening  leaders  keep, 
And,  couching  cIom,  repel  invading  sleep.  Pope. 

At  length  rebitfd,  they  leave  their  mangled 
prey.  Drtdbm. 

TO  RELA-TB,  RECOUNT,  DESCRIBE. 

RELATE,  in  Latin  relatuty  participle  of 
referOy  signifies  to  bring  that  to  the  notice 
of  others  which  has  before  been  brought 
to  our  own  notice.  RECOUNT  is  prop- 
erly to  oowd  again,  or  eawd  over  again. 
DESCRIBE,  from  the  Latin  «Tt6o,  to 
write,  is  literally  to  write  down. 

The  idea  of  giving  an  account  of  events 
or  cireumstances  is  common  to  all  these 
terms,  which  differ  in  the  object  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  action.  BdaU  is  said 
generally  of  all  events,  both  of  those  which 
concern  others  as  well  as  ourselves ;  r^* 
oofunt  is  said  particularly  of  those  things 
in  which  the  recounter  has  a  special  in- 
terest :  those  who  rdaU  all  they  hear  of- 
ten reloAe  that  which  never  happened  \  il 
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to  a  gratification  to  an  old  soldier  to 
reoounl  all  the  transactions  in  which  he 
bore  a  part  daring  the  military  career  of 
his  early  youtti.  We  relate  erents  that 
have  happened  at  any  period  of  time 
immediate  or  remote ;  we  rccmint  mostly 
those  things  which  have  been  long  pass- 
ed :  in  recounting^  the  memory  reverts  to 
past  scenes,  and  counts  over  all  that  has 
deeply  interested  the  mind.  Travellers 
^re  pleased  to  rdate  to  their  friends  what- 
ever they  have  seen  remarkable  in  other 
coattries ;  the  recounting  of  our  advent- 
ures in  distant  regions  of  the  globe  has 
a  peculiar  interest  for  all  who  hear  them. 
We  may  relate  either  by  writing  or  by 
word  of  mouth;  we  recount  mostly  by 
word  of  mouth.  Relate  is  said  properly 
of  events  or  that  which  passes :  describe 
is  said  of  that  which  exists :  we  reltUe  the 
particulars  of  our  journey;  and  we  de- 
p^ribe  the  country  we  pass  through.  Per- 
sonal adventure  is  always  the  subject  of 
a  relation;  the  quality  and  condition  of 
things  are  those  of  the  description.  We 
rdate  what  happened  on  meeting  a  friend ; 
we  describe  the  dress  of  the  parties,  or  the 
ceremonies  Which  are  usual  on  particular 
occasions. 

O  Mnse !  the  causes  and  the  crimes  relate^ 
What  goddess  was  provok'd.and  wlience  her  hate. 

Drtdem. 
To  recount  Almighty  works 
What  words  or  tongue  of  seraph  can  suffice  ? 

HiLTOK. 

In  describing  a  rough  torrent  or  deluge,  the 
numbers  should  run  easy  and  flowing.        Pope. 

RELATION,  RECITAL,  NARRATION,  NAR- 
RATIVE. 

RELATION,  from  the  verb  relate,  de- 
notes the  act  of  relating  or  the  thing  re- 
lated. RECITAL,  from  recite,  denotes  the 
act  of  reciting  or  the  thing  recited.  NAR- 
RATION, from  narrate,  denotes  either  the 
act  of  narrating  or  the  thing  narrated. 
NARRATIVE,  from  the  same  verb,  de- 
notes the  thing  narrated.  Relation  is 
here,  as  in  the  former  paragraph  (v.  To 
relate),  the  general,  and  the  others  partic- 
ular terms.  Relation  applies  to  every  ob- 
ject which  is  related,  whether  of  a  public 
or  private,  a  national  or  an  individual  nat^ 
nre;  history  is  the  relation  of  national 
events ;  biography  is  the  relation  of  par- 
ticalar  lives:  redtal  is  the  relation  or 
repetition  of  actual  or  existing  circum- 


stances ;  we  listen  to  the  reefial  of  duA' 
fortunes,  distresses,  and  the  like.  TIm 
relation  may  concern  matters  of  indiffer- 
ence :  the  recital  is  always  of  something 
that  affects  the  interests  of  some  indi- 
vidual: the  pages  of  the  journalist  a.'^e 
filled  with  the  rdation  of  daily  occai. 
rences  which  simply  amuse  in  the  read- 
mg:  but  the  reettal  of  another's  woes 
often  draws  tears  from  the  audience  to 
whom  it  is  made.  Relation  and  recited 
are  seldom  employed  but  in  oonnectioik 
with  the  object  related  or  recited;  nar* 
rative  is  mostly  used  by  itself :  henoe  we 
say  the  relation  of  any  particular  circum- 
stance ;  the  recital  of  any  one*s  caland- 
ties ;  but  an  affecting  narrative^  or  a  sim« 
pie  narrative. 

Those  relations  are  commonly  of  moit  valna 
in  which  the  writer  tells  his  own  story.  JoBvaoif 

Old  men  &11  easily  Into  recitals  of  past  trana- 
actions.  Jobmsoh. 

Homer  introduces  the  best  instructions  in  the 
midst  of  the  plainest  narrations.  DsKMia. 

Therefore  by  this  narroHce  you  now  under- 
stand the  state  of  the  question.  Bacoh . 

RELATION,  RELATIVE,  KINSMAN,  KIN- 
DRED. 

RELATION  is  here  taken  to  exprem 
the  person  related;  it  is,  as  in  the  for- 
mer paragraph,  the  gjeneral  tenn  both  in 
sense  and  application;  RELATIVE  is 
employed  only  as  respects  the  particular 
individual  to  whom  one  is  related;  KINS- 
MAN designates  the  particular  kind  of 
relation,  and  KINDRED  is  a  collective 
term  comprehending  all  one^s  rdoHons, 
or  those  who  are  akin  to  one.  In  ab- 
stract propositions  we  speak  of  relations; 
a  man  who  is  without  re/aiions  feels  him- 
self an  outcast  in  society ;  in  designating 
one^s  close  and  intimate  connection  with 
persons  we  use  the  term  rdative;  our 
near  and  dear  relatives  are  the  first  ob- 
jects of  our  regard :  in  designating  one^s 
relationship  and  connection  with  persons, 
kinsman  is  preferable ;  when  a  man  has 
not  any  children,  he  frequently  adopts 
one  of  his  kinsmen  as  his  heir :  when  the 
ties  of  relationship  are  to  be  specified 
in  the  persons  of  any  particular  famUy, 
they  are  denominated  kindred,'  a  man 
cannot  abstract  himself  from  his  kmdni 
while  he  retains  any  spark  of  humau  UA 
ing. 
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Toa  «re  not  to  tanagiiie  that  I  think  myvelf 
dischuiged  from  the  duties  of  gntitnde  only  be- 
caiiae  my  reUUions  do  not  mi}\x8t  their  looks  to 
my  expectation.  Johmsom. 

Our  friends  and  r€latU>€9  stand  weeping  by. 

FOHFBET. 

Herod  put  all  to  death  whom  he  foand  in  Tre- 
choritis  of  the  fiunilies  and  kindrad  of  any  of 
thoM  at  Repta.  PamsAux. 

TO  RELAX,  REMIT. 

The  general  idea  of  lessening  is  that 
which  allies  these  words  to  each  other; 
but  thej  differ  very  widely  in  their  orig- 
inal meaning,  and  somewhat  in  their  or- 
dinai^  application;  RELAX,  fr^m  the 
word  laxy  or  loose,  signifies  to  make  loose, 
and  in  its  moral  use  to  lessen  anything 
in  its  degree  of  tightness  or  rigor;  to 
REMIT,  from  re  and  mitto^  to  send  back, 
signifies  to  take  off  in  part  or  entirely 
that  which  has  been  imposed ;  that  is,  to 
lessen  in  quantity.  In  regard  to  our  at- 
tempts to  act,  we  may  speak  of  rtiwdng 
in  our  endeavors,  and  remitting  our  labors 
or  exertions;  in  regard  to  our  dealings 
with  others,  we  may  speak  of  relaxing 
in  discipline,  reUaing  in  the  severity  or 
strictness  of  our  conduct,  of  remitting  a 
punishment  or  remitting  a  sentence.  The 
discretionary  power  of  showing  mercy 
when  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sover- 
eign, serves  to  relax  the  rigor  of  the  law ; 
when  the  punishment  seems  to  be  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  offence, 
it  is  but  equitable  to  remit  it. 

No  more  the  smith  his  dnsky  brow  shall  clear, 

Selasa  his  ponderous  strength,  and  lean  to  hear. 

Goldsmith. 

How  often  have  I  blessed  the  coming  day. 
When  toil  remitUnff  lent  its  turn  to  play. 

GOLDSMITB. 
REMAINS,  RELICS. 

REMAINS  signifies  literally  what  re- 
mains :  RELICS,  from  the  Latin  relinqiiOy 
to  leave,  signifies  what  is  left.  The  for- 
mer is  a  term  of  general  and  familiar  ap- 
plication; the  latter  is  specific.  What 
remaint  after  the  use  or  consumption  of 
anjTthing  is  termed  the  remains;  what  is 
left  of  anything  after  a  lapse  of  years  is 
the  relie  or  reUes.  There  are  remains  of 
buildings  mostly  after  a  conflagration; 
there  are  fWiet  of  antiquity  in  most  mon- 
asteries and  old  churches.  Remains  are 
of  value,  or  not,  according  to  the  circum- 
•tanoet  of  the  case ;  rdics  alwi^ys  derive 


a  value  from  the  person  to  whom  they 
were  supposed  originally  to  belong.  The 
rejtiains  of  a  person,  that  is,  what  corpo- 
really remains  of  a  person  after  the  ex 
tinction  of  life,  will  be  respected  by  his 
friend ;  a  bit  of  a  garment  that  belonged, 
or  was  supposed  to  belong,  to  some  saint^ 
will  be  a  precious  relic  in  the  eyes  of  a 
superstitious  Roman  Catholic.  All  na- 
tions have  agreed  to  respect  tBe  retnains 
of  the  dead ;  religion,  under  most  forms, 
has  given  a  sacredness  to  relics  in  the 
eyes  of  its  most  zealous  votaries;  the 
veneration  of  genius,  or  the  devotedness 
of  friendnhip,  has  in  like  manner  trans- 
ferred itself  from  the  individual  himself 
to  some  object  which  has  been  his  prop* 
erty  or  in  his  possession,  and  thus  fabri- 
cated for  itself  relies  equally  precious. 

Upon  these  friendly  shores  and  flow*ry  plains, 
Which  hide  Anchises  and  his  blest  remains. 

Drtden. 
This  chnrch  is  very  rich  in  relics.     Addisov. 

Sometimes  the  term  relics  is  used  to 
denote  what  remains  after  the  decay  or 
loss  of  the  rest,  which  further  distinguish- 
es it  from  the  word  remains^  that  simply 
signifies  what  is  left. 

Among  the  remalnscfiAA  Rome,  the  grandeur 
of  the  commonwealth  shows  itself  chiefly  in  works 
that  were  either  necessary  or  convenient 

Addison. 

All  those  arts,  rarities,  and  'inventions  which 
the  ingenious  pursue,  and  all  admire,  are  but  the 
reliques  of  an  intellect  defisced  with  sin  and 
time.  South. 

REMARK,    OBSERVATION,   COMMENT, 
NOTE,  ANNOTATION,  COMMENTARY. 

REMARK  (v.  To  notice),  OBSERVA- 
TION  (v.  To  notice),  and  COMMENT,  in 
Latin  convmenttan,  from  comminiscor,  to 
call  to  mind,  are  either  spoken  or  writ- 
ten: NOTE,  ANNOTATION  (v,  Note), 
COMMENTARY,  a  variation  of  comment, 
are  always  written.  Remark  and  obser» 
vation,  admitting  of  the  same  distinction 
in  both  cases,  have  been  sufficiently  ex- 
plained in  the  article  referred  to:  eom- 
ment  is  a  species  of  remark  which  often 
loses  in  good-nature  what  it  'gains  in  se- 
riousness ;  it  is  mostly  appli^  to  partic- 
ular persons  or  cases,  and  more  common- 
ly employed  as  a  vehicle  of  censure  than 
of  commendation;  public  speakers  and 
public  performers  are  exposed  to  all  ths 
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fominetit*  wliicb  the  vanity,  the  envy,  and 
ill-nuliirc  of  helf-coustituted  critics  cau 
suggest;  but  when  not  employed  in  per- 
sonal cases,  it  serves  for  explanation: 
the  other  terms  are  used  in  this  sense 
only,  but  with  certain  modifications ;  the 
note  is  most  general,  and  serves  to  call 
the  attention  to  as  well  as  illustrate  par- 
ticular passages  in  the  text :  annotatioru 
and  commentaries  are  more  minute ;  the 
former  being  that  which  is  added  by  way 
of  appendage ;  the  latter  being  employed 
in  a  general  form ;  as  the  annoiationx  of 
the  Greek  scholiasts,  and  the  conwunUar 
rie8  on  the  sacred  writings. 

Spenoe,  in  his  remarks  on  Pope*8  Odyssey, 
prodncea  what  he  thinks  an  nnconquerable  quo- 
tation from  I>ryden*8  preface  to  the  iEneid,  in 
IkTor  of  translating  an  epic  poem  into  blank 

Johnson. 


If  the  critic  has  pablished  nothing  bat  mles 
and  obsenxUions  on  criticism,  I  then  consider 
whether  there  be  a  propriety  and  elegance  in  his 
thoughts  and  words.  Addisoh. 

Snblime  or  low,  unbended  or  intense, 
The  sound  is  still  a  comment  to  the  sense. 

ROSOOMMOM. 

The  history  of  the  notes  (to  Pope*s  Homer)  has 
never  been  traced.  JoRmoM. 

I  love  a  critic  who  mixes  the  rules  of  life  with 
€tnnotaiions  upon  writers.  Steblb. 

Memoirs  or  memorials  are  of  two  kinds,  where- 
of the  one  may  be  termed  commentaries,  the 
other  registers.  Baoon. 

TO  REPEAT,  RECITE,  REHEARSE, 
RECAPITULATE. 

Thb  idea  of  going  over  any  words,  or 
actions,  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 
REPEAT,  from  the  Latin  repeiOy  to  seek, 
or  go  over  again,  is  the  general  term, 
including  only  the  common  idea.  To 
RECITE,  REHEARSE,  and  RECAPITU- 
LATE  are  modes  of  repetition^  conveying 
each  some  accessory  idea.  To  recite  is  to 
repeat  in  a  formal  manner;  to  rehearse  is 
to  r^peo^  or  reciU  by  way  of  preparation ; 
to  recapitidaU^  from  capiiulumy  a  chapter, 
is  to  repeat  the  chapters  or  principal 
heads  of  any  discourse.  We  rq)eat  both 
actions  and  words ;  we  recite  only  words : 
we  repeat  single  words,  or  even  sounds ; 
we  recite  always  a  form  of  words :  we  re- 
peat our  own  words  or  the  words  of  an- 
other; we  recite  only  the  words  of  an- 
other: we  rqDeai  a  name;  we  redie  an 
ode,  or  a  set  of  verses. 


I  could  not  half  those  horrid  crimes  reped$^ 
Nor  half  the  punishments  those  crimes  have  met 

DaTDBW. 

Wlienever  the  practice  of  recitation  was  die* 
used,  the  works,  whether  poetical  or  historical, 
perished  with  tlie  authors.  JoRmoH. 

We  repeat  for  purposes  of  general  con- 
venience; we  recite  for  the  convenience 
or  amusement  of  others;  we  rehearm 
for  some  specific  purpose,  either  for  the 
amusement  or  instruction  of  others :  we 
recapitulate  for  the  instruction  of  others. 
We  repeat  that  which  we  wish  to  be 
heard ;  we  recite  a  piece  of  poetry  before 
a  company ;  we  rehearse  the  piece  in  pri- 
vate which  we  are  going  to  recite  in  pub- 
lic ;  we  recapitulate  the  general  heads  of 
that  which  we  have  already  spoken  in 
detail  A  master  must  always  repeat  to 
his  scholars  the  instraction  which  he 
wishes  them  to  remember;  Homer  is 
said  to  have  recited  his  verses  in  differ- 
ent parts;  players  rehearse  their  differ- 
ent parts  before  they  perform  in  public ; 
ministers  recapitulate  the  leading  points 
in  their  discourse.  To  repeat  is  common- 
ly to  use  the  same  words ;  to  recite,  to  re- 
hearse^  and  to  recapitidaiey  do  not  neces- 
sarily require  any  verbal  sameness.  We 
repeat  literally  what  we  hear  spoken  by 
another;  but  we  redie  and  rehearm 
events ,  and  we  recapitulate  in  a  concise 
manner  what  has  been  uttered  in  a  par- 
ticular manner.  An  echo  repeats  with 
the  greatest  possible  precision;  Homer 
reeUes  the  names  of  all  the  Grecian  and 
Trojan  leaders,  together  with  the  names 
and  account  of  their  countries,  and  the 
number  of  the  forces  which  they  com- 
manded ;  Yirgil  makes  ^neas  to  rdkearse 
before  Dido  and  her  courtiers  the  story 
of  the  capture  of  Troy,  and  his  own  ad- 
ventures; a  judge  reoapOulaies  evidence 
to  a  jury. 

He  repeated  the  question  so  often  that  we 
were  obliged  to  give  him  a  reply.         BaTiMMs. 

The  way  has  been  to  recite  it  at  the  prime  or 
first  hour  every  Lord*s-day.  WATsaLANa 

Now  take  your  turns,  }'e  muses,  to  rehearse 
Hb  friend's  complaints,  and  mighty  magic  vena. 

OaTDBIC 

The  parts  of  a  Judge  are  to  direct  the  evidence 
to  moderate  length,  repetition,  or  impertlnency 
of  speech,  to  recapitulate,  select,  and  collate 
the  material  points  of  that  which  has  been  said. 

Bacoii. 

These  terms  may  be  applied  with  equal 
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propriety  to  words  written  as  to  words 
spoken. 

I  am  always  natnrally  sparing  of  my  letters  to 
my  friends,  for  a  reason  I  think  a  great  one,  that 
it  is  needless  after  experience  to  repeat  assor- 
aoees  of  friendship.  Popk. 

Tlie  thoughts  of  gods  let  GlanWlle's  rerse  recite^ 
And  bring  the  scenes  of  opening  &tes  to  light. 

Popk. 
Let  Pryden  with  new  rules  oar  state  reflne, 
And  his  great  models  form  by  this  design  ; 
But  Where's  a  second  Virgil  to  rehearse 
Our  Iwro'a glories  in  his  epic  verse? 

ROC'HKOTKR. 

Ueoce  we  see  the  reason  why  creeds  were  no 
larger  nor  more  explicit,  being  bnt  a  kind  of  a 
reoapituloHon  of  wliat  tlie  catechumens  had 
been  taught  before.  WATsaLAMD. 

RSPENTANCE,  PEXITENCE,  CONTRI- 
TION, COMPUNCTION^  REMORSE. 

REPENTANCE,  from  re,  back,  and 
pcmiUty  to  be  sorry,  signifies  thinking 
one^s  self  wrong  for  something  past: 
PENITENCE,  from  the  same  source,  sig- 
nifies simply  sorrow  for  what  is  amiss. 
CONTRITION,  from  contero,  to  rub  to- 
gether, is  to  bruise,  as  it  were,  with  sor- 
row ;  COMPUNCTION,  from  compungo, 
to  prick  thoroughly;  and  REMORSE, 
from  remordeo^  to  have  a  gnawing  pain ; ' 
all  express  modes  of  pemtenee  differing 
in  degree  and  circumstance.  Repentance 
refers  more  to  the  change  of  one's  mind 
with  regard  to  an  object,  and  Is  properly 
confined  to  the  time  when  this  change 
takes  place ;  we  therefore,  strictly  speak- 
ing, repent  of  a  thing  but  once ;  we  may, 
however,  have  penitence  for  the  same 
thing  all  our  lives.  Repentance  supposes 
m  change  of  conduct,  at  least  as  long  as 
the  sorrow  lasts ;  but  the  term  penitence 
is  confined  to  the  sorrow  which  the  sense 
of  guilt  occasions  to  the  offender. 

This  is  the  sinner's  hard  lot,  that  the  same 
thing  which  makes  him  need  repentance  makes 
hbn  also  in  danger  of  not  obtaining  it.     South. 
Heaven  may  Anrgire  a  crime  to  penttenes^ 
For  Heaven  can  Judge  'd  penitence  be  true. 

Drtdem. 

Repentance  is  a  term  of  more  general 
application  than  penitence^  being  employ- 
ed in  respect  to  offences  against  men  as 
well  as  agiunst  God;  penitence^  on  the 
other  hand,  is  applicable  only  to  spirit- 
ual guilt.  Repentance  may  have  respect 
to  our  interests  here,  penitence  to  oar  in- 
terests hereafter. 


But  thou,  in  all  thou  dost  with  early  c 
Strive  to  prevent  a  fste  like  theirs. 
That  sorrow  on  the  end  may  never  wait, 
Nor  shape  repentance^  make  thee  wise  too  late 

ROWK 

Penitence  is  a  general  sentiment,  which 
belongs  to  all  men  as  offending  creat- 
ures ;  but  contritionj  compunction,  and  re- 
moTM  are  awakened  by  reflecting  on  par- 
ticular offences :  contrition  is  a  continued 
and  severe  sorrow,  appropriate  to  one 
who  has  been  in  a  continued  state  of  pe- 
culiar sinfulness :  compunction  is  rather 
an  occasional  but  sharp  sorrow,  provoked 
by  a  single  offence,  or  a  moment^s  reflec- 
tion ;  remorse  may  be  temporary,  but  it 
is  a  still  sharper  pain  awakened  by  some 
particular  offence  of  peculiar  magnitude 
and  atrocity.  The  prodigal  son  was  a 
contrite  sinner;  the  brethren  of  Joseph 
felt  great  compunction  when  they  were 
carried  back  with  their  sacks  to  Egypt; 
David  was  struck  with  ranoTK  for  the 
murder  of  Uriah. 

His  frown  was  full  of  terror,  and  his  voice 
Shook  the  delinquent  with  such  fits  of  awe, 
As  left  him  not,  till  penitence  had  won 
Lost  flivor  back  again,  and  closed  the  breach. 

Gowpsa. 

{7t>n^*i<ion,  though  it  may  melt,  ought  not  to 
sink  or  overpower  ttie  heart  of  a  Christian. 

Blair. 
All  men,  oven  the  most  depraved,  are  subject 
more  or  less  to  compunotione  of  conscience. 

BLAia. 
The  heart, 
Pierc'd  with  a  sharp  remcree  for  guilt,  disclaims 
The  costly  poverty  of  hecatombs. 
And  offers  the  best  sacrifice  itself.  jBrF»T. 


REPETITION,  TAUTOLOGY. 

REPETITION  is  to  TAUTOUXSY  as 
the  genus  to  the  species;  the  latter  be- 
ing a  species  of  repetition.  There  may 
be  frequent  repetition  which  is  warrant- 
ed by  necessity  or  convenience ;  but  tatt- 
toloffj/  is  that  which  nowise  adds  to  either 
the  sense  or  the  sound.  A  repetition  may, 
or  may  not,  consist  of  literally  the  same 
words ;  but  tautology^  from  the  Greek  rav- 
TOQy  the  same,  and  Xoyoc,  a  word,  supposes 
such  a  sameness  in  expression  as  renders 
the  signification  the  same.  In  the  litur- 
gy of  the  Churoh  of  England  there  are 
some  repetUione^  which  add  to  the  solem- 
nity of  the  worship  ;  in  most  extempora- 
ry prayers  there  is  much  tavtology^  that 
destroys  the  religious  effect  of  the  wbAle. 
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Tbe  Psalms,  for  the  excellency  of  their  con- 
tants,  deserve  to  be  oflener  repeated,  bnt  that 
the  multitude  of  them  permitteth  not  any  often- 
er  r«p«M<fon.  Hooker. 

That  is  truly  and  really  tautology  where  the 
same  thing  is  repeated,  though  under  never  so 
much  variety  of  expression.  South. 

KEPKEUKNSIOX,  REPROOF. 

Personal  blame  or  censure  is  implied 
by  both  these  terms,  but  the  former  is 
much  milder  than  the  latter.  By  REP- 
REHENSION the  personal  independence 
is  not  so  sensibly  affected  as  in  the  case 
of  REPROOF :  people  of  all  ages  and  sta- 
tions, whose  conduct  is  exposed  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  others,  are  liable  to  repre- 
hension; but  children  only,  or  such  as  are 
in  a  subordinate  capacity,  are  exposed  to 
reproof.  Meprehension  amounts  to  little 
more  than  passing  an  unfavorable  sen- 
tence upon  the  conduct  of  another:  re- 
proo/tidds  to  this  words  more  or  less  se- 
vere. The  master  of  a  school  may  be 
exposed  to  the  reprehension  of  the  parents 
for  any  supposed  impropriety:  his  schol- 
ars are  subject  to  his  reproof. 

When  a  man  feels  the  reprehension  of  a 
Ariend  seconded  by  liis  own  heart,  he  is  easily 
heated  into  resentment.  Johnson. 

There  is  an  oblique  way  of  reproof  which 
takes  off  firom  the  sharpness  of  it.  Steels. 


TO  REPRESS,  RESTRAIN,  SUPPRESS. 

To  REPRESS  is  to  press  back  or 
down :  to  RESTRAIN  is  to  strain  back 
or  down :  the  former  is  the  general,  the 
latter  the  specific  term:  we  always  re- 
press when  we  restrain,  but  not  vice  verm. 
Jiepress  is  used  mostly  for  pressing  down, 
so  as  to  keep  that  inward  which  wants  to 
make  its  appearance :  restraint  is  an  ha- 
bitual repression  by  which  a  thing  is  kept 
in  a  state  of  lowness :  a  person  is  said  to 
repress  his  feelings  when  he  does  not  give 
them  vent  either  by  his  words  or  actions ; 
he  is  said  to  restrain  his  feelings  when 
be  never  lets  them  rise  beyond  a  certain 
pitch :  good  morals  as  well  as  good  man- 
ners call  upon  us  to  repress  every  unseem- 
ly expression  of  joy  in  the  company  of 
those  who  are  not  in  a  condition  to  par- 
take of  our  joy ;  it  is  prudence  as  well  as 
virtue  to  restrain  our  appetites  by  an 
habitual  forbearance,  that  they  may  not 
gain  the  ascendency. 


Philosophy  has  often  attempted  to  repress  iift* 
science  by  asserting  that  all  conditions  are  levet 
led  by  death.  JoHKwir. 

He  that  would  keep  the  power  of  sin  fh>m  ma- 
ning  out  into  act,  must  restrain  it  from  conven- 
ing with  the  object.  South. 

To  restrain  is  the  act  of  the  individual 
toward  himself;  repress  may  be  an  act 
directed  to  others,  as  to  repress  the  ar- 
dor  and  impetuosity  of  youth ;  to  sup- 
presSy  which  is  to  keep  under,  or  keep 
from  appearing  or  being  perceptible,  is 
also  said  in  respect  of  ourselves  or  oth- 
ers:  as  to  repress  one^s  feelings ;  to  sup- 
press laughter,  sighs,  etc. 

After  we  had  landed  on  the  island  and  walked 
about  four  miles  through  the  midst  of  beautiful 
plains  and  sloping  woodlands,  we  at  length  came 
to  a  little  hill,  on  the  side  of  which  yawned  a 
horrid  cavern,  tliat  by  its  gloom  at  first  struck 
us  with  terror,  and  almost  repressed  curiosity. 

QoLDaMrrH. 
With  him  Palemon  kept  the  watch  at  night. 
In  whose  sad  bosom  many  a  sigh  suppressed 
Some  painful  secret  of  the  soul  confras'd. 

Faloohzr. 

So  likewise  when  applied  to  external 
objects ;  as  to  repress  the  impetuosity  of 
the  combatants ;  to  suppress  a  rebellion, 
information,  etc. 

Her  forwarflness  was  repressed  with  a  fjnown 
by  her  mother  or  aunt.  Johnsoh. 

Some,  taking  dangers  to  be  the  only  remedy 
against  dangers,  endeavored  to  set  up  the  sedi- 
tion again,  but  they  were  speedily  repressed, 
and  thereby  the  sedition  suppressed  wholly. 

Hatwakd. 

REPRIEVE,  RESPITE. 

REPRIEVE  comes  in  all  probability 
from  the  French  repris^  participle  of  re- 
prendrCy  and  the  Latin  reprehendoy  signi- 
fying to  take  back  or  take  off  that  which 
has  been  laid  on.  RESPITE,  in  all  prob- 
ability, is  changed  from  retpiratus^  par- 
ticiple of  respirOy  signifying  to  breathe 
again. 

The  idea  of  a  release  from  any  press- 
ure or  burden  is  common  to  these  terms ; 
but  the  reprieve  is  that  which  is  granted ; 
the  respite  sometimes  comes  to  us  in  the 
course  of  things :  we  gain  a  reprieve  from 
any  punishment  or  trouble  which  threat- 
ens us ;  we  gain  a  respite  from  any  labor 
or  weight  that  presses  upon  us.  A  crim- 
inal gains  a  reprieve  when  the  punish- 
ment of  death  is  commuted  for  that  of 
transportation ;  a  debtor  may  be  said  to 
obtain  a  reprieve  when,  with  a  prison  be> 
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fore  his  eye%  he  gets  such  indulgence 
from  his  creditors  as  sets  him  free :  there 
is  frequently  no  respite  for  persons  in  a 
subordinate  station,  when  they  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a  hard  task-master ;  Sisy- 
phus  is  feigned  by  the  poets  to  have  been 
condemned  to  the  toil  of  perpetually  roll- 
ing a  stone  up  a  hill  as  fast  as  it  rolled 
back,  from  which  toil  he  had  no  respite. 

All  that  I  ask  is  bnt  a  short  r&pri&oe. 
Till  I  forget  to  love  and  and  learn  to  grieve, 
Some  pause  and  respite  only  I  require, 
Till  with  mv  tears  I  shall  have  qucnch'd  my  Are. 

Denham. 

A  little  pause  for  the  use  of  this  instrument 
will  not  only  give  some  respite  and  refireshroent 
to  the  congregation,  but  may  be  advantageously 
employed,  either  to  reflect  on  what  is  passed  of 
the  service,  or  prepare  our  minds  for  what  is  to 
come.  Seckbr. 

REPROACH,  CONTUMELY,  OBLOQUY. 

The  idea  of  contemptuous  or  angry 
treatment  of  others  is  common  to  all 
these  terms ;  but  reproach  is  the  general, 
contumdy  and  Moquy  are  the  particular 
terms.  REPROACH  (v.  To  blanie)  is  ei- 
ther deserved  or  undeserved;  the  name 
of  Puritan  is  applied  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach to  such  as  affect  greater  purity 
than  others ;  the  name  of  Christian  is  a 
name  of  reproach  in  Turkey:  CONTU- 
MELY, from  coniumeo^  that  is,  eotUra  tu- 
meOj  signifying  to  swell  up  against,  is  al- 
ways undeserved ;  it  is  the  insolent  swell- 
ing of  a  worthless  person  against  merit 
in  distress ;  our  Saviour  was  exposed  to 
the  cwUumely  of  the  Jews :  OBLOQUY, 
from  ob  and  loquor^  signifying  to  speak 
against  or  to  the  disparagement  of  any 
one,  is  always  supposed  to  be  deserved 
or  otherwise;  it  is  applicable  to  those 
whose  conduct  has  rendered  them  ob- 
jects of  general  censure,  and  whose  name, 
therefore,  has  almost  become  a  reproach. 
A  man  who  uses  his  power  only  to  op- 
press those  who  are  connected  with  him 
will  naturally  and  deservedly  bring  upon 
himself  much  obloquy. 

Has  foul  reproach  a  privilege  from  heav'n  ? 

Pope. 
The    royal    captives    followed  In    the  train, 
amidst  the  horrid  veils,  and  fhintic  dances,  and 
infiunous  contumelies M  i^^  furies  of  hell. 

Burke. 

How  often  and  how  soon  have  the  faint  echoes 
of  renown  slept  in  silence,  or  been  converted  into 
the  clamor  of  obloquy  I  Harvet. 


REPROACHFUL,  ABUSIVE,  8CURRIL0UR 

REPROACHFUL,  or  full  of  reproach 
(y.  Repi-oach)^  when  applied  to  persons, 
signifies  fuU  of  reproacJics ;  when  to 
things,  deserving  of  reproach :  ABUSIVE, 
or  full  of  abuse  (v.  Abuse\  is  only  applied 
to  the  person,  signifying  using  abtise: 
SCURRILOUS,  in  Latin  scttrrilis,  from 
scurra^  signifying  like  a  buffoon  or  saucy 
jester,  is  employed  as  an  epithet  either 
for  persons  or  things,  in  the  sense  of 
using  scurrility^  or  after  the  manner  of 
scurrility.  The  conduct  of  a  person  is 
reproachful  inasmuch  as  it  provokes,  or 
is  entitled  to,  the  reproaches  of  others ; 
the  language  of  a  person  is  reproachfui 
when  it  abounds  in  reproacfiesy  or  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  a  reproach:  a  per- 
son is  abusive  who  indulges  himself  in 
abuse  or  abusive  language:  and  he  is 
scurrilous  who  adopts  scurrility  or  scur- 
rilous language.  When  applied  to  the 
same  object,  whether  to  the  person  or  to 
the  thing,  they  rise  in  sense:  the  re- 
proachfuL  is  less  than  the  abusive^  and 
this  than  the  acurriloiis:  the  reproachful 
is  sometimes  warranted  by  the  provoca- 
tion ;  but  the  abusive  and  scurrilous  are 
always  unwarrantable;  reproachful  lan- 
guage may  be,  and  generally  is,  consistent 
with  decency  and  propriety  of  speech: 
abusive  and  scurrilous  language  are  out- 
rages against  the  laws  of  good-breeding, 
if  not  of  morality.  A  parent  may  some- 
gtimes  find  it  necessary  to  address  an  unru- 
ly  son  in  reproachful  terms ;  or  one  friend 
may  adopt  a  reproachful  tone  to  anoth- 
er ;  none,  however,  but  the  lowest  orders 
of  men,  and  those  only  when  their  angry 
passions  are  awakened,  will  descend  to 
abusive  or  scurrilous  language. 

Honor  teaches  a  man  not  to  revenge  a  contume- 
lious or  reproachffU  word,  but  to  be  above  it. 

SOCTH. 

Thus  envy  pleads  a  nat'ral  claim 
To  persecute  the  Muses'  feme, 
Our  poets  in  all  times  abusive., 
From  Homer  down  to  Pope  inclusive.       Swirr. 
T  am  of  opinion  that  if  his  Majesty  had  kept 
aloof  from  that  wash  and  offscouring  of  every- 
thing  that  is  low  and  barbarous  in  the  world,  it 
might  be  well  thought  unworthy  ofhis  dignity  to 
take  notice  of  such  scurriiity.  Bcaax. 

TO  REPROBATE,  CONDEMN. 

To  REPROBATE  is  much  stronger 
than  to  CONDEMN :  we  alwajrs  cofuknm 
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RESTORE 

The  strange  proceedings  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment (called  the  Rump)  gave  his  lordship  hopes 
that  matters  began  to  ripen  for  the  restoration 
of  the  royal  fiimily.  LoYik 

The  Justices  may,  if  they  think  it  reasonable, 
direct  restitution  of  a  ratable  share  of  the  money 
given  with  an  apprentice  (upon  his  discliargej. 
Blackstomil 

BestUution  and  REPARATION  art 
both  employed  in  the  sense  of  undoing 
that  which  has  been  done  to  the  injury 
of  another ;  but  the  former  rcspects  only 
injuries  that  affect  the  property,  and  rep- 
aration those  which  affect  a  person  in 
various  ways.  He  who  is  guilty  of  theft 
or  fraud  must  make  restitution  by  either 
restoring  the  stolen  article  or  its  full  val- 
ue: he  who  robs  another  of  his  good 
name,  or  does  any  injury  to  his  person, 
has  it  not  in  his  power  so  easily  to  make 
reparation. 

He  restitution  to  the  value  makes, 
Nor  Joy  in  his  extorted  treasure  takes.   Sandys. 
Justice  requires  that  all  injuries  should  be  re- 
paired. JOHVSOM. 

Reparation  and  AMENDS  {v.  Compen- 
sation) are  both  employed  in  cases  where 
some  mischief  or  loss  is  sustained ;  but 
the  term  reparation  comprehends  the  idea 
of  the  act  of  repairing^  as  well  as  the  thing 
by  which  we  repair;  amends  is  employed 
only  for  the  thing  that  will  amend  or  make 
better  •  hence  we  speak  of  the  reparation 
of  an  injury ;  but  of  the  amends  by  itself. 
The  term  reparation  comprehends  all 
kinds  of  injuries,  particularly  those  of  a 
serious  nature ;  the  amends  is  applied  only 
to  matters  of  inferior  importance.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  reparation  for  taking 
away  the  life  of  another.  It  is  easy  to 
make  ammds  to  any  one  for  the  loss  of 
a  day's  pleasure. 

I  am  sensible  of  the  scandal  I  have  given  by 
my  loose  writings,  and  make  what  reparation 
I  am  able.  DtTDsir. 

The  latter  pleas'd ;  and  love  (couceni'd  the  roost) 
Prepar'd  th'  amends  for  what  by  love  he  lost 

DtTDBW. 
RESTORE,  RETURN,  REPAY. 
RESTORE,  in  Latin  resiauro,  from  the 
Greek  oravpoQy  a  pale,  signifies  properly 
to  new  pale,  that  is,  to  repair  by  a  new 
paling,  and,  in  an  extended  application, 
to  make  good  what  has  been  injured  or 
lost.  RETURN  siijnifies  properly  to  turn 
again,  or  to  send  back ;  and  REPAY,  to 
pay  back. 
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when  we  reprobaU^  but  not  vice  vena:  to 
reprobate  is  to  condemn  in  strong  and  re- 
proachful language.  We  reprobate  all 
measures  which  tend  to  sow  discord  in 
society,  and  to  loosen  the  ties  by  which 
men  are  bound  to  each  other;  we  eofi- 
demn  all  disrespectful  language  toward 
superiors.  We  reprobate  only  the  thing ; 
we  condemn  the  person  also :  any  act  of 
disobedience  in  a  child  cannot  be  too 
strongly  reprobated;  a  person  must  ex- 
pect to  be  condemned  when  he  involves 
himself  in  embarrassments  through  his 
own  imprudence. 

Simulation  (according  to  mv  Lord  Chesterfield) 
Is  by  DO  means  to  be  reprchated  as  a  disguise 
for  chagrin  or  an  engine  of  wit        Mackenzie. 
I  see  the  right,  and  I  approre  it,  too ; 
Condemn  the  wrong,  and  yet  the  wrong  pursue. 

Tatb. 

RESERVE,  RESERVATION. 

RESERVE  and  RESERVATION,  from 
eervo^  to  keep,  and  re^  back,  both  signify 
a  keeping  back,  but  differ  as  to  the  ob- 
ject and  the  circumstance  of  the  action. 
Reurve  is  applied  in  a  good  sense  to  any- 
thing natural  or  moral  which  is  kept  back 
to  be  employed  for  a  better  purpose  on  a 
future  occasion;  reservation  is  an  artful 
keeping  back  for  selfish  purposes  r  there 
is  a  prudent  reeerve  which  every  man  ought 
to  keep  in  his  discourse  with  a  stranger; 
equivocators  deal  altogether  in  mental 
reeervaiion, 

A  man,  whom  marks  of  condescending  grace 
T6ach,  while  they  flatter  him,  his  proper  place. 
Who  comes  when  called,  at  a  word  withdraws. 
Speaks  with  reaervey  and  listens  with  applause. 

COWPBS. 

There  be  three  degrees  of  this  hiding  and  veil- 
ing a  man's  self:  first,  reeervation  and  secrecy : 
second,  dissimulation  in  the  negative ;  and  the 
third,  simulation.  Bacok. 

TO  RESERVE,  RETAIN. 

RESERVE,  from  the  Latin  servo^  to 
keep,  signifies  to  keep  back.  RETAIN, 
from  teneo,  to  hold,  signifies  to  hold  back  \ 
they  in  some  measure,  therefore,  have  the 
same  distinction  as  keep  and  hold. 

To  reterve  is  an  act  of  more  specific  de- 
sign ;  we  reserve  that  which  is  the  partic- 
ular object  of  our  choice :  to  retain  is  a 
simple  exertion  of  our  power ;  we  retain 
that  which  is  once  come  in  our  possession. 
To  reeerve  is  employed  only  for  that  which 
is  allowable ;  we  reaerve  a  thing,  that  is, 


keep  it  back  with  care  for  some  future 
purpose:  to  retain  is  often  an  unlawful 
act;  a  debtor  frequently  retainM  in  his 
hands  the  money  which  he  has  borrowed. 

Augustus  caused  most  of  the  prophetic  books 
to  be  burned  as  spurious,  rtMirving  only  thoao 
which  bore  the  name  of  some  of  the  sibyla  for 
their  authors.  PaiDKAUi^ 

Tliey  who  have  restored  painting  in  Germany, 
not  having  seen  any  of  thoae  fair  retlca  of  an- 
tiquity, have  retained  much  of  that  barbarous 
method.  DaTDSM. 

To  reserve^  whether  in  the  proper  or  im- 
proper application,  is  employed  only  as 
the  act  of  a  conscious  agent ;  to  retem  is 
often  the  act  of  an  unoonscioos  agent: 
we  reserve  what  we  have  to  say  on  a  sub- 
ject until  a  more  suitable  opfwrtunity  of- 
fers ;  the  mind  retains  the  impressions  of 
external  objects  by  its  peculiar  faculty, 
the  memory ;  certain  substances  are  said 
to  retain  the  color  with  which  they  have 
been  dyed. 

Conceal  your  esteem  and  love  in  your  own 
breast,  and  reserve  your  kind  looks  and  language 
for  private  hours.  Swipt. 

Whatever  ideas  the  mind  can  receive  and  con- 
template without  the  help  of  the  body,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  it  can  retain  without  the 


help  of  the  body  too. 


Locks. 


REST,  REMAINDER,  REMNANT,  RESI- 
DUE. 

REST  evidently  comes  from  the  Latin 
restOy  in  this  case,  though  not  in  the  for* 
mer  (v.  £!ase\  signifying  what  stands  or 
remains  back.  REMAINDER  literally 
signifies  what  remains  after  the  first  part 
is  gone.  REMNANT  is  but  a  variation 
of  remainder.  RESIDUE,  from  resido, 
signifies  likewise  what  remains  back. 

All  these  terms  express  that  part  which 
is  separated  from  the  other  and  left  dis- 
tinct :  rest  is  the  most  general,  both  in 
sense  and  application ;  the  others  have  a 
more  specific  meaning  and  use:  the  rmt 
may  be  either  that  which  is  left  behind 
by  itself,  or  that  which  is  set  apart  as  a 
distinct  portion :  the  remainAr^  remnant, 
and  residue  are  the  quantities  which  re< 
main  when  the  other  parts  are  gone.  The 
rest  is  said  of  any  part,  large  or  small ; 
but  the  remainder  commonly  regards  the 
smaller  part  which  has  been  left  after 
the  greater  part  has  been  taken.  A  per- 
son may  be  said  to  sell  some  and  give 
away  the  rest:  when  a  number  of  hear^ 
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persons  sit  down  to  a  meal,  the  remainder 
of  the  provisions,  after  all  have  been  sat- 
isfied, will  not  be  considerable.  Best  is 
applied  either  to  persons  or  things ;  re- 
mamder  only  to  things:  some  were  of 
that  opinion,  but  the  rest  did  not  agree 
to  it :  the  remainder  of  the  paper  was  not 
worth  preserving. 

A  last  farewell : 
For  ainoe  a  lait  most  come,  the  rest  are  vain, 
Like  gasps  in  death,  which  bat  prolong  our  pain. 

Drtden. 
If  he  to  whom  ten  talents  have  been  commit- 
ted has  squandered  away  five,  he  is  concerned  to 
make  a  doable  improvement  of  the  remainder. 

Rooaas. 

Remnant^  from  the  Latin  retnanene^  re- 
maining, is  a  species  of  remainder  after 
the  greater  part  has  been  consumed  or 
wasted :  it  is,  therefore,  properly  a  small 
remainder^  as  a  remnant  of  cloth;  and 
metaphorically  applied  to  persons,  as  a 
remnant  of  Israel.  A  residue  is  another 
species  of  remainder^  which  resides  or 
keeps  back  after  a  distribution  or  divi- 
sion of  anything  has  taken  place ;  as  the 
residue  of  a  person's  property,  that  which 
remains  undisposed  of. 

Whatever  you  take  from  amnsemetits  or  indo- 
lence will  be  repaid  yon  a  handred-fold  for  all  the 
remainder  of  your  days.      Eabl  or  Chatham. 
For  this,  fax  disUnt  fh>m  the  Latian  coast, 
She  drove  the  remnant  of  the  Trojan  host. 

Detdem. 
The  rising  delage  is  not  stopp'd  with  dams. 
But  wisely  managed,  its  divided  strength 
Is  sluiced  in  channels,  and  securely  drained ; 
And  while  its  force  is  spent,  and  unsupplied, 
The  residue  with  mounds  may  be  restrainM. 

Shakspearb. 

RESTORATION,  RESTITUTION,  REPARA- 
TION, AMENDS. 

RESTORATION  is  employed  in  the 
ordinary  application  of  the  verb  restore: 
RESTITUTION,  from  the  same  verb,  is 
employed  simply  in  the  sense  of  making 
good  that  which  has  been  unjustly  taken, 
or  which  ought  to  be  restored.  Restoraiion 
of  property  may  be  made  by  any  one, 
whether  it  be  the  person  taking  it  or  not : 
restituiion  is  supposed  to  be  made  by  him 
who  has  been  guilty  of  the  injustice.  The 
dethronement  of  a  king  may  be  the  work 
of  one  set  of  men,  and  his  restoration  that 
of  another ;  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  ev- 
ery individual  who  has  committed  any 
sort  of  injustice  to  another  to  make  resti- 
tudcn  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 


The  strange  proceedings  of  the  Long  Parlia> 
ment  (called  the  Rump)  gave  his  lordship  hopes 
that  matters  began  to  ripen  for  the  restoration 
of  the  royal  family.  Lovik 

The  Justices  may,  If  they  think  it  reasonable, 
direct  restitution  of  a  ratable  share  of  the  money 
given  with  an  apprentice  (upon  his  dischaigej. 

BLACUTOMm. 

HestUutian  and  REPARATION  art 
both  employed  in  the  sense  of  undoing 
that  which  has  been  done  to  the  injury 
of  another ;  but  the  former  respects  only 
injuries  that  affect  the  property,  and  rep- 
aration those  which  affect  a  person  in 
various  ways.  He  who  is  guilty  of  theft 
or  fraud  must  make  restitution  by  either 
restoring  the  stolen  article  or  its  full  val- 
ue: he  who  robs  another  of  his  good 
name,  or  does  any  injury  to  his  person, 
has  it  not  in  his  power  so  easily  to  make 
reparation. 

He  reatitution  to  the  value  makes. 
Nor  Joy  in  his  extorted  treasure  takes.   Sandys. 
Justice  requires  that  aU  injuries  should  be  re- 
paired. JOUKSOM. 

BqMraHon  and  AMENDS  (v.  Compen- 
sation)  are  both  employed  in  cases  where 
some  mischief  or  loss  is  sustained ;  but 
the  term  reparation  comprehends  the  idea 
of  the  act  of  repairing^  as  well  as  the  thing 
by  which  we  repair;  amends  is  employed 
only  for  the  thing  that  will  amend  or  make 
better  *  hence  we  speak  of  the  reparation 
of  an  injury ;  but  of  the  amende  by  itself. 
The  term  reparatum  comprehends  all 
kinds  of  injuries,  particularly  those  of  a 
serious  nature ;  the  amends  is  applied  only 
to  matters  of  inferior  importance.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  reparation  for  taking 
away  the  life  of  another.  It  is  easy  to 
make  amends  to  any  one  for  the  loss  of 
a  day's  pleasure. 

I  am  sensible  of  the  scandal  I  have  given  by 
my  loose  writings,  and  make  what  reparation 
I  am  able.  Detdew. 

The  latter  pleas'd ;  and  love  (concem'd  the  most) 
Prepar'd  th'  amends  for  what  by  love  he  lost. 

Detdew. 

RESTORE,  RETURN,  REPAY. 
RESTORE,  in  Latin  restauro,  from  the 
Greek  aravpoQy  a  pale,  signifies  properly 
to  new  pale,  that  is,  to  repair  by  a  new 
paling,  and,  in  an  extended  application, 
to  make  good  what  has  been  injured  or 
lost.  RETURN  jJigiiifies  properly  to  turn 
again,  or  to  send  back ;  and  REPAY,  to 
pay  back. 
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The  common  idea  of  all  these  termB 
is  that  of  giving  back.  What  we  reUore 
to  another  may  or  may  not  be  the  same 
as  what  we  have  taken ;  justice  requires 
tbaX  it  should  be  an  equivalent  in  value, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  individual  from  be- 
ing in  any  degree  a  sufferer:  what  we 
rdum  and  rq)ay  ouglit  to  be  precisely 
the  same  as  we  have  received :  the  for- 
mer in  application  to  general  objects,  the 
latter  in  application  only  to  pecuniary 
matters.  We  reaiore  upon  a  principle  of 
equity ;  we  return  upon  a  principle  of 
justice  and  honor ;  we  repay  upon  a  prin- 
ciple of  undeniable  right.  We  cannot 
always  claim  that  which  ouglit  to  be  re- 
ttored;  but  we  cannot  only  claim,  but  en- 
force the  claim  in  regard  to  what  is  to 
be  rdumed  or  repaid:  an  honest  man 
will  be  scrupulous  not  to  take  anything 
from  another  without  restoring  to  him  its 
full  value.  Whatever  we  have  borrowed 
we  ought  to  retuifi ;  and  when  it  is  mon- 
ey which  we  have  obtained,  we  ought  to 
repay  it  with  punctuality.  We  reatore  to 
many  as  well  as  to  one,  to  communities 
as  well  as  to  individuals;  a  king  is  re- 
tutored  to  his  crown;  or  one  nation  re- 
stores a  territory  to  another:  we  return 
and  repay  not  only  individually,  but  per- 
sonally and  particularly :  we  return  a  book 
to  its  owner ;  we  repay  a  sum  of  money 
to  him  from  whom  it  was  borrowed. 

When  both  the  chiefs  are  sunder'd  firom  the  flght, 
Then  to  the  lawful  king  restart  his  right. 

Drtden. 

When  any  one  of  our  relations  was  fonn6  to  be 
a  person  of  a  very  bad  character,  a  troublesome 
guest,  or  one  we  desired  to  get  rid  of,  upon  his 
leaving  my  house,  I  ever  took  care  to  lend  hiin 
a  riding-coat,  or  a  pair  of  boots,  or  sometimes  a 
horse  of  small  value,  and  I  always  had  the  sat- 
isfaction to  And  hti  never  came  back  to  return 
them.  GoLMMiTH. 

As  for  the  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid,  if  you 
are  unable  to  raise  it  yourselves,  I  will  advance 
it,  and  you  shall  repay  me  at  your  leisure. 

QOLMMITH. 

Restore  and  return  may  be  employed 
in  their  improper  application,  as  respectv^ 
the  moral  state  of  persons  and  things; 
as  a  king  restores  a  courtier  to  his  fa- 
vor, or  a  physician  restores  his  patient  to 
health  :  we  return  a  favor ;  we  return  an 
answer  or  a  compliment.  Jiepay  may  be 
figuratively  employed  in  regard  to  moral 
objects,  as  an  ungrateful  person  repays 
kindnesses  with  reproaches. 


She  WM  the  only  person  of  our  little  sorietj 
that  a  week  did  not  restore  to  cheerfulness. 

GOLMXtm. 

The  swain 
Receives  his  easy  food  from  nature's  hand. 
And  Just  returns  of  cultivated  land.      Dbtdcw. 
Cesar,  whom  flraught  with  Eastern  spoils. 
Our  heav'n,  the  Just  reward  of  honuui  toils. 
Securely  shall  repay  with  rights  divine. 

DaTDEK 

TO  RESTRAIN,  RESTRICT. 

REiSTRAIN  (v.Coerce) Rud  RESTRICl 
are  but  variations  from  the  same  verb ; 
but  they  have  acquired  a  distinct  acce|>- 
tation :  the  former  applies  to  the  desires, 
as  well  as  the  outward  conduct ;  the  lat- 
ter only  to  the  outward  conduct.  A  per- 
son  restrains  his  inordinate  appetite ;  or 
he  is  restrained  by  others  from  doing  mis- 
chief :  he  is  restricted  in  the  use  of  his 
money.  To  restrain  is  an  act  of  power ; 
but  to  restrict  is  an  act  of  authority  or 
law :  the  will  or  the  actions  of  a  child  are 
reatrain^d  !)y  the  parent;  but  a  patient 
is  restricted  in  his  diet  by  a  physician,  or 
any  body  of  people  may  be  restricted  by 
laws. 

Tully,  whose  powerful  eloquence  awhile 
Restrained  the  rapid  fate  of  rushing  Rome. 

TH0IU09I. 

Though  the  Egyptians  used  flesh  for  food,  yet 
they  were  under  greater  restrictions  in  this  par- 
ticular than  most  other  nations.  jAMsa 

RETALIATION,  REPRISAL. 

RETALIATION, from  retaliate.'m  Lat- 
in retaliutumj  participle  of  retaliOy  com* 
pounded  of  re  and  talis^  such,  signifies 
such  again,  or  like  for  like.  REPRISAL, 
in  French  repris^  from  reprendre^  in  Latin 
7'eprehendo^  to  take  again,  signifies  to  take 
in  return  for  what  has  been  taken.  The 
idea  of  making  another  suffer  in  return 
for  the  suffering  he  has  occasioned  is 
common  to  these  terms  ;  but  the  former 
is  employed  in  ordinary  cases;  the  lat- 
ter mostly  in  regard  to  a  state  of  war- 
fare,  or  to  active  hostilities.  A  trick 
practised  upon  another  in  return  for  a 
trick  is  a  retaliation  ;  but  a  reprisal  al- 
ways  extends  to  the  capture  of  some- 
thing from  another,  in  return  for  what 
has  been  taken.  Retaliation  is  very  fre- 
quently employed  in  the  good  sense  for 
what  passes  innocently  between  friends : 
reprisal  has  always  an  unfavorable  sense. 
Goldsmith's  poem,  entitled  the  "  Retail^' 
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eion,"  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
tidiating  on  his  friends  the  humor  they 
had  practised  upon  him ;  when  the  quar- 
rels of  individuals  break  through  the  re- 
straints of  the  law,  and  lead  to  acts  of 
violence  on  each  other's  property,  repri- 
»ala  are  made  alternately  by  both  parties. 

Therefore  I  pray  let  me  eiuoy  your  friendBblp 
in  that  tUr  proportion,  that  I  desire  to  return  onto 
you  by  way  of  correspondence  and  retaliation. 

UOWSLL. 

iio  publish  o'er  the  plain. 

How  mighty  a  proselyte  you  gain  I 

How  nobte  a  reprisal  on  the  great !         Swirr. 

TO   RETARD,  HINDER. 

To  RETARD,  from  the  Latin  tardus, 
slow,  signifying  to  make  slow,  is  applied 
to  the  movements  of  any  object  forward ; 
as  in  the  Latin  "Impetum  inimici  tar- 
dare  :"  to  HINDER  (v.  To  hinder)  is  ap- 
plied to  the  person  moving  or  acting :  we 
retard  or  make  slow  the  progress  of  any 
scheme  toward  completion ;  we  hinder  or 
keep  back  the  person  who  is  completing 
the  scheme :  we  retard  a  thing,  therefore, 
often  by  hindering  the  person ;  but  we 
frequently  hinder  a  person  without  ex- 
pressly retarding,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
the  thing  is  retarded  without  the  person 
Ixiing  hindered.  The  publication  of  a 
work  is  sometimes  retarded  by  the  hin- 
derances  which  an  author  meets  with  in 
bringing  it  to  a  conclusion;  but  a  work 
may  be  retarded  through  the  idleness  of 
printers,  and  a  variety  of  other  causes 
which  are  independent  of  any  hinderance. 
So  in  like  manner  a  person  may  be  hin- 
dered  in  going  to  his  place  of  destination ; 
hut  we  do  not  say  that  he  is  retarded,  be- 
cause it  is  only  the  execution  of  an  ob- 
ject, and  not  the  simple  movements  of 
the  person  which  are  retarded. 

Nothing  has  tended  more  to  retard  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  ttian  the  disposition  in  rul- 
gar  minds  to  vilify  what  they  cannot  comprehend. 

Johnson. 

The  very  nearness  of  an  object  sometimes  Mn- 
Ur$  the  ^ht  of  it  Sooth. 

To  retard  stops  the  completion  of  an 
object  only  for  a  time,  but  to  hinder  is  to 
stop  it  altogether. 

It  is  as  natural  to  delay  a  letter  at  such  a  sea- 
ion,  as  to  retard  a  melancholy  visit  to  a  person 
one  cannot  relieve.  Pope. 

For  these  thou  sayst,  raise  all  the  stormy  strife, 
VThicb  Mnder  thy  repose,  and  trouble  life. 

Priob. 


RETORT,  REPARTEE. 

RETORT,  from  re  and  torqueo,  to  twist 
or  turn  back,  to  recoil,  is  an  ill-natured 
reply :  REPARTEE,  from  the  word  part, 
signifies  a  smart  reply,  a  ready  taking 
one's  own  part.  The  retort  is  always  in 
answer  to  a  censure  for  which  one  re- 
turns a  like  censure;  the  repartee  is  com- 
monly in  answer  to  the  wit  of  another, 
where  one  returns  wit  for  wit.  In  the 
acrimony  of  disputes  it  is  common  to 
hear  retort  upon  retort  to  an  endless  ex- 
tent ;  the  vivacity  of  discourse  is  some- 
times greatly  enhanced  by  the  quick  rep- 
artee of  those  who  take  a  part  in  it 

Those  who  have  so  vehemently  urged  the  dan- 
gers of  an  active  life  have  made  use  of  arguments 
that  may  be  retorted  upon  themselves.  Johnson. 

Henry  IV.  of  France  would  never  be  transport- 
ed beyond  himself  with  choler,  biit  he  wonld  pass 
by  anything  with  some  repartee.  IIowbll. 

RETRIBUTION,  REQUITAL. 

RETRIBUTION,  from  tribuo,  to  be- 
stow,  signifying  a  bestowing  back  or  giv- 
ing in  return,  is  a  particular  term ;  RE- 
QUITAL (v.  Reward)  is  general :  the  ret- 
ribution comes  from  Providence;  requi- 
tal is  the  act  of  man:  retribution  is  by 
way  of  punishment;  requital  is  mostly 
by  way  of  reward :  retribution  is  not  al- 
ways dealt  out  to  every  roan  according 
to  his  deeds ;  it  is  a  poor  requital  for  one 
who  has  done  a  kindness  to  be  abused. 

Christ  substituted  his  own  body  in  our  room, 
to  receive  the  whole  stroke  of  that  dreadftil  ret- 
ribution inflicted  by  the  hand  of  an  angry  om- 
nipotence. SorxH. 

Leander  was  indeed  a  conquest  to  boast  of,  for 
he  had  long  and  obstinately  defended  his  heart, 
and  for  a  time  made  as  many  reguUaU  upon  the 
tender  passions  of  her  sex  as  she  raised  contribu- 
tions upon  his.  Cumberland. 

RETROSPECT,  REVIEW,  SURVEY. 

A  RETROSPECT,  which  signifies  liter- 
ally looking  back,  from  retro,  behind,  and 
spicio,  to  behold  or  cast  an  eye  upon,  Is 
always  taken  of  that  which  is  past  and 
distant ;  REVIEW,  which  is  a  view  re- 
peated, may  be  taken  of  that  which  is 
present  and  before  us ;  every  retrospect 
is  a  species  of  review,  but  every  review  is 
not  a  retrospect.  We  take  a  retrospect  of 
our  past  life  in  order  to  draw  salutary 
reflections  from  all  that  we  have  done 
and  suffered ;  we  take  a  review  or  a  seo- 
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imd  view  of  any  particular  circumstance 
which  is  passing  before  us,  in  order  to 
regulate  our  present  conduct.  The  retro- 
tpeel  goes  farther  by  virtue  of  the  mind's 
power  to  reflect  on  itself,  and  to  recall  all 
past  images  to  itself ;  the  review  may  go 
forward  by  the  exercise  of  the  senses  on 
external  objects.  The  historian  takes  a 
retrospect  of  all  the  events  which  have 
happened  within  a  given  period;  the 
journalist  takes  a  review  of  all  the  events 
that  are  passing  within  the  time  in  which 
he  is  living. 

Believe  me,  my  lord,  I  look  upon  yon  as  a 

■pirit  entered  into  another  life,  where  you  ought 

to  deeplae  all  little  views  and  mean  retrospects. 

Pope's  Letters  to  Attebbcbt. 

The  retrospect  of  life  is  seldom  wholly  unat- 
tended by  uneasiness  and  shame.  It  too  much 
resembles  the  review  which  a  traveller  takes 
from  some  eminence  of  a  barren  country. 

Bl^IB. 

The  review  may  be  said  of  the  past  as 
well  as  the  present:  it  is  a  view  not  only 
of  what  is,  but  what  has  been :  the  SUK- 
VEY,  which  is  a  looking  over  at  once, 
from  the  French  sur^  upon,  and  voir^  to 
see,  is  entirely  confined  to  the  present ; 
it  is  a  view  only  of  that  which  is,  and  is 
taken  for  some  particular  purpose.  We 
take  a  review  of  what  we  have  already 
viewed^  in  order  to  get  a  more  correct  in- 
sight into  it ;  we  take  a  survey  of  a  thing 
in  all  its  parts,  In  order  to  get  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  it,  in  order  to  examine  it 
in  all  its  bearings.  A  general  occasion- 
ally takes  a  review  of  all  his  army;  he 
takes  a  survey  of  the  fortress  which  he 
is  going  to  besiege  or  attack. 

We  make  a  general  review  of  the  whole  work, 
and  a  general  review  of  nature,  that,  by  compar- 
ing them,  their  fhll  correspondency  may  appear. 

Burnet. 

Every  man  accustomed  to  take  a  mrvey  of  his 
own  notions  will,  by  a  slight  retrospection^  be 
able  to  discover  that  his  mind  has  undergone 
many  revolutions.  Johwson. 

TO  RETURN,  REVERT. 

RETURN  is  the  English,  and  RE- 
VERT the  Latin:  r^um  is  therefore 
used  in  ordinary  cases  to  denote  the  com- 
ing back  to  any  point  of  time  or  place ; 
as  to  return  home,  or  to  retnm  at  a  cer- 
tain hour ;  or  to  apply  again  to  the  same 
business  or  employment ;  as  to  return  to 
one's  writing:  to  revert  is  to  throw  back 


with  one's  mind  to  any  object ;  we  may 
therefore  say,  to  return  or  revert  to  any 
intellectual  object,  with  this  distinction, 
that  to  return  is  to  go  back  to  the  point 
where  one  left  off  treating  of  any  sub- 
ject; to  revert  is  simply  to  carry  one*a 
mind  back  to  the  same  object 

To  return  to  the  boslneas  tn  hand,  the  use  of 
a  little  insight  in  those  parts  of  knowledge  is  to 
accustom  our  minds  to  all  sorts  of  ideaa. 

Locks. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  find  yon  so  often  re- 
verting to  a  subject  that  most  people  take  so 
much  pains  to  avoid.  ]f  rk.  Rows. 

As  the  act  of  an  unconscious  agent,  re- 
turn  is  used  as  before. 

One  day  the  soul,  snpine  with  ease  and  fydoeH, 

Revels  secure,  and  fondly  tolls  herself 

The  hour  of  evil  can  return  no  more.       Rows. 

Revert  signifies  either  to  fall  back  into 
the  same  sUte,  or  to  fall  back  by  reflec- 
tion on  the  same  object;  all  things  re- 
verted to  their  primitive  order  and  regu- 
larity. 

Whatever  lies  or  legendary  tales 

May  taint  my  spotless  deeds,  the  guilt,  the  shame. 

Will  back  revert  on  the  inventor*s  head. 

Sbibuct 

TO  REVILE,  VILIFY. 

REVILE,  from  the  Latin  viUs^  signifiea 
to  reflect  upon  a  person,  or  retort  tipon 
him  that  which  is  vile :  to  VILIFY,  sig- 
nifies to  make  a  thing  vile,  that  is,  to  set 
it  forth  as  vile.  To  revile  is  a  personal 
act,  it  is  addressed  directly  to  the  object 
of  offence,  and  is  addressed  for  the  par- 
pose  of  making  the  person  vile  in  his 
own  eyes :  to  vdify  is  an  indirect  attack 
which  serves  to  make  the  object  appear 
vile  in  the  eyes  of  others.  ReviU  is  said 
only  of  persons,  for  persons  only  are  re- 
vUed;  but  to  vUify  is  said  of  persons  as 
well  as  things.  To  revile  is  contrary  to 
all  Christian  duty ;  it  is  commonly  resort- 
ed to  by  the  most  worthless,  and  prac- 
tised upon  the  most  worthy :  to  viiify  is 
seldom  justifiable;  for  we  cannot  vuify 
without  using  improper  language ;  it  is 
seldom  resorted  to  but  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  ill-nature. 

But  chief  he  gloried  with  licentLons  style, 
To  lash  the  great,  and  monarchs  to  revile^. 

POFH 

There  is  nobody  so  weak  of  invention  that  can* 
not  make  some  little  stories  to  vilify  his  enemy. 

Addbok 
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RBVI8AL,  REVISION,  REVIEW. 

REVISAL,  REVISION,  and  REVIEW 
nil  come  from  the  Latin  video^  to  see, 
and  signify  looking  back  upon  a  thing 
or  looking  at  it  again :  the  terms  revised 
and  revision  are,  however,  mostly  em- 
ployed in  regard  to  what  is  written;  re- 
view is  used  for  things  in  general  The 
revud  of  a  book  is  the  work  of  the  au- 
thor, for  the  purposes  of  correction :  the 
review  of  a  book  is  the  work  of  the  critic, 
for  the  purpose  of  estimating  its  value. 
RevwU  and  revision  differ  neither  in  sense 
nor  application,  unless  that  the  former 
is  more  frequently  employed  abstracted- 
ly from  the  object  revised^  and  revision 
mostly  in  conjunction:  whoever  wishes 
his  work  to  be  correct,  will  not  spare  a 
revised;  the  revision  of  classical  books 
ought  to  be  intrusted  only  to  men  of 
profound  erudition. 

There  Is  in  yonr  persons  a  differenoe  and  a 
pecaUarity  of  character  preserved  through  the 
whoLe  of  your  actions,  that  I  could  never  imagine 
but  that  this  proceeded  from  a  long  and  carefhl 
rsviial  of  your  worlc.  Lomrs. 

A  commonplace-book  accustoms  the  mind  to 
discharge  itself  of  its  reading  on  paper,  instead 
of  relying  on  its  natural  powers  of  retention  aid- 
ed by  ft^uent  revisions  of  its  ideas. 

EAEL  or  CBATilAJf. 

How  enchanting  must  such  a  review  (of  tlieir 
memorandum-books)  prove  to  those  who  make  a 
figure  in  the  polite  world.  Uawkeswoktu. 

TO  REVIVE,  REFRESH,  RENOVATE, 
RENEW. 

REVIVE,  from  the  Latin  vivo,  to  live, 
signifies  to  bring  to  life  again ;  to  RE- 
FRESH, to  make  fresh  again ;  to  RE- 
NEW and  RENOVATE,  to  make  new 
again.  The  restoration  of  things  to  their 
primitive  state  is  the  common  idea  in- 
cluded in  these  terms;  the  difference 
consists  in  their  application.  Revive,  re- 
fresh, and  renovate  are  applied  to  ani- 
mal bodies ;  revive  expressing  the  return 
of  motion  and  spirits  to  one  who  was  for 
the  time  lifeless ;  refresh  expressing  the 
return  of  vigor  to  one  in  whom  it  has 
been  diminished ;  the  air  revives  one  who 
is  faint ;  a  cool  breeze  refreshes  one  who 
flags  from  the  heat.  Revive  and  refresfi 
respect  only  the  temporary  state  of  a 
body;  renovate  respects  the  permanent 
state,  that  is,  the  health  or  powers  of  u 
body ;  one  is  revived  and  refreshed  after 


a  partial  exhaustion ;  one's  health  Is  rm^ 
ovated  after  having  been  considerably  im 
paired. 

And  temper  all,  thou  yroTlA-reviving  sun, 
Into  the  perfect  year.  Thomsok. 

Nor   less   thy   world,  Columbus !    drinks,  rs» 

frenJCdy 
The  lavish  moisture  of  the  melting  year. 

THomoM. 
All  nature  feels  the  renovating  force 
Of  winter.  Thoxbon. 

Revive  is  applied  likewise  in  the  moral 
sense ;  refresh  and  renovate  mostly  in  the 
proper  sense;  renew  only  in  the  moral 
sense.  A  discussion  is  said  to  be  revived, 
or  a  report  to  be  revived;  a  clamor  is 
said  to  be  renewed,  or  entreaties  to  be  re- 
newed: customs  are  revived  which  have 
lain  long  dormant,  and,  as  it  were,  dead ; 
practices  are  renewed  that  have  ceased 
for  a  time. 

Herod's  rage  being  quenched  by  the  blood  of 
Hariamne,  his  love  to  her  again  revived. 

Prideaux. 
The  last  great  age,  foretold  by  sacred  rhymes, 
Renews  Its  finished  course.  TBOxsoii 

RICHES,  WEALTH,  OPULENCE,  AFFLU- 
ENCE. 

RICHES,  in  German  reichihum,  from 
7'eich,  a  kingdom,  is  connected  with  the 
Latin  rego,  to  rule ;  because  riches  and 
power  are  intimately  connected. 
WEALTH,  from  well,  signifies  well  be- 
ing. OPULENCE,  from  the  Latin  cpes, 
riches,  denotes  the  state  of  having  riches. 
AFFLUENCE,  from  the  Latin  ad  an^ 
Jluo,  denotes  either  the  act  of  riches 
fiowing  in  to  a  person,  or  the  state  of 
having  things  flowing  in. 

Richea  is  a  general  term  denoting  any 
considerable  share  of  property,  but  with- 
out immediate  reference  to  a  possessor; 
whatever  seiTes  to  make  one  rich  is  de- 
nominated riches,  inasmuch  as  it  supplies 
us  with  the  means  of  getting  what  it 
really  good ;  wealth,  and  the  other  terms, 
refer  us  immediately  to  outward  poBses- 
sions. 

His  best  companions  Innocence  and  health, 
And  his  best  riches  ignorance  of  weaUh. 

GoumnTK 

Riches  is  a  condition  opposed  to  pov- 
erty; the  whole  world  is  divided  into 
rich  and  poor,  and  riches  are  distributed 
in  different  degrees ;  but  wecdth^  opulence 
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and  affluence  all  denote  a  considerable 
share  of  riches:  tcecUth  is  a  positive  and 
substantial  share  of  this  world^s  goods, 
but  particularlj  of  money  or  the  precious 
commodities;  it  may  be  taken  in  the 
abstract  or  in  application  to  individu- 
als :  opulence  consists  of  any  large  share 
in  possessions  or  property  generally,  as 
houses,  lands,  goods,  and  chattels,  and  is 
applicable  to  the  present  and  actual  con- 
dition of  the  individual.  Affluence  is  a 
term  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  fluctuat- 
ing condition  of  things  whioh  flow  in  in 
great  quantities  to  a  person.  We  speak 
of  riches  as  to  their  effects  upon  men's 
minds  and  manners ;  it  is  not  every  one 
who  knows  how  to  use  them :  we  speak 
of  wealth  as  it  raises  a  man  in  the  scale 
of  society,  and  contributes  to  his  weal  or 
well-being :  we  speak  of  opulence  as  the 
present  actually  flourishing  state  of  the 
individual;  and  of  effluence  as  the  tem- 
porary condition. 

Biches  are  apt  to  betray  a  roan  into  arrogance. 
Addimn. 
Seek  not  in  needless  luxury  to  waste 
Thy  wealth  and  substance  with  a  8peDdthrift*s 
haate.  Kowb. 

Prosperity  is  often  an  equivocal  word,  denot- 
ing merely  affluence  of  possession.  Blair. 
Our  Saviour  did  not  choose  for  himself  an  easy 
and  oputoni  condition.                              Bi^ia. 

Wealth  and  opulence  are  applied  to 
communities  as  well  as  individuals. 

Along  the  lawu  where  scatterM  hamlets  rose, 
Unwieldy  tcealtk  and  cumbrous  pomp  repose. 
Goldsmith. 

Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign. 
And  industry  begets  a  lore  of  gain ; 
Hence  all  the  good  fh>m  opulenoe  that  springs, 
With  all  those  ills  superfluous  treasure  brings. 
Are  here  display'd.  Goldsmith. 

RIDICULE,  SATIRE,  IRONY,  SARCASM. 

RIDICULE  (v.  To  deride)  has  simple 
laughter  in  it ;  SATIRE,  in  Latm  scUyr^ 
probably  from  sat  and  ira^  abounding  in 
anger,  has  a  mixture  of  ill-nature  or  se- 
verity ;  the  former  is  employed  in  mat- 
ters of  a  trifling  nature ;  but  satire  is  em- 
ployed either  in  personal  or  grave  mat- 
ters. IRONY,  in  Greek  upwvia,  signify- 
ing dissimulation,  is  disguised  satire  ;  an 
ironist  seems  to  praise  that  which  he  real- 
ly means  to  e<indemn.  SARCASM,  from 
the  Greek  aopKna^o^^  and  o-apiri^ai,  and 
otepif  flesh,  signifying  biting  or  nipping 


satire^  so,  as  it  were,  to  tear  the  flesh,  ifl 
bitter  and  personal  satire  ;  all  the  others 
may  be  successfully  and  properly  em- 
ployed to  expose  folly  and  vice ;  but  Bar- 
casm,  which  is  the  indulgence  only  of 
personal  resentment,  is  never  justifiable. 

Nothing  is  a  greater  raarlc  of  a  degenerate  and 
vicious  age  than  the  common  ridicule  which 
passes  on  this  state  of  life  (marriage).   Adduom. 

A  man  resents  with  more  bitbemess  a  satire 
upon  his  abilities  tlun  his  practice. 

UAwaaswoRm. 

The  severity  of  this  sarccutn  stung  me  with 
intolerable  rage.  HAwaxnroKm. 

When  Regan  (in  King  Lear)  oonnseli  fafan  to 
ask  her  sister  forgiveness,  he  falls  on  his  kneea 
and  aslis  her,  with  a  striking  kind  of  irony^  how 
such  supplicating  language  as  this  becometh 
him.  Johnson. 

RIGHT,  JUST,  FIT,  PROPER. 

RIGHT,  in  German  recht^  Latin  recttis^ 
signifying  upright,  not  leaning  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  standing  as  it  ought,  is 
here  the  general  term:  the  others  ex- 
press modes  of  right.  The  right  and 
wrong  are  defined  by  the  written  will  of 
God,  or  are  written  in  our  hearts  accord- 
ing to  the  original  constitutions  of  our 
nature :  the  JUST,  in  Latin  Justus^  from 
jus^  law,  signifying  according  to  a  rule  of 
right,  and  the  unjust,  are  determined  by 
the  written  laws  of  men  ;  the  FIT  (i*.  Fit) 
and  PROPER,  in  Latin  propriuSy  signify- 
ing belonging  to  a  given  specific  rule,  are 
determined  by  the  established  principles 
of  civil  society. 

Between  the  right  and  the  wrong  there 
are  no  gradations:  a  thing  cannot  be 
more  right  or  more  wrong ;  whatever  is 
rigid  is  not  wrong,  and  whatever  is 
wrong  is  not  Hg?U:  the  just  and  unjust, 
proper  and  improper,^  and  unfit,  on  the 
contrary,  have  various  shades  and  de- 
grees that  are  not  so  easily  definable  by 
any  forms  of  speech  or  written  rules. 

Hear,  then,  my  argument— <»nfefl8  we  most 
A  God  there  is  supremely  wise  and,^iMt. 
If  so,  however  things  affect  our  sight,  i 

As  sings  our  bard,  whatever  is  is  right,  Jbhtrs. 

The  right  and  wrong  depend  upon  no 
circumstances;  what  is  once  right  or 
A^rong  is  always  right  or  wrong,  but  the 
just  or  unjust,  proper  or  improper,  are 
relatively  so  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case:  it  is  a  just  rule  for 
every  man  to   have  that  which    is   hii 
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own ;  but  what  is  just  to  the  individual 
may  be  unjust  to  society.  It  is  proper 
for  every  man  to  take  charge  of  his  own 
concerns ;  but  it  would  be  improper  for 
a  man,  in  an  unsound  state  of  mind,  to 
undertake  such  a  charge.  Rig?U  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  matters,  important  or  oth- 
erwise ;  just  is  employed  mostly  in  mat- 
ters of  essential  interest ;  proper  is  rath- 
er applicable  to  the  minor  concerns  of 
life.  Everything  that  is  done  may  be 
characterized  as  right  or  wrong:  every- 
thing done  to  others  may  be  measured 
by  the  rule  of  just  or  unjust:  in  our  so- 
cial intercourse,  as  well  as  in  our  private 
transactions,  ^neiw  and  propriety  must 
always  be  consulted.  As  Christians,  we 
desire  to  do  that  which  is  rigfU  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  man ;  as  members  of 
civil  society,  we  wish  to  be  jmt  in  our 
dealings ;  as  rational  and  intelligent  be- 
ings, we  wish  to  do  what  is^  and  proper 
in  every  action,  however  trivial. 

I'm  assured  if  I  be  measnr'd  rigJiUy 

Your  Majesty  hath  no  Just  cause  to  hate  roe. 

Shakspeare. 

What  is  settled  by  custom,  though  it  be  not 
good,  yet  at  least  it  \%M;  and  those  things  which 
have  long  gone  together  may,  as  it  were,  confed- 
erate witliin  theniaelves.  Bacon. 

Visitors  are  no  proper  companions  in  the 
chamber  of  sickness.  Johnson. 

BIGHT,  CLAIM,  PRIVILEGE. 

RIGHT  signifies  in  this  sense  what  it 
is  right  for  one  to  possess,  which  is  in 
fact  a  word  of  large  meaning :  for  since 
the  right  and  the  wrong  depend  upon  in- 
determinable questions,  the  right  of  hav- 
ing is  equally  indeterminable  in  some 
cases  with  every  other  species  of  rigfU. 
A  CLAIM  (v.  To  ask  for)  is  a  species  of 
rigJU  to  have  that  which  is  in  the  hands 
of  another ;  the  right  to  ask  another  for 
it.  The  PRIVILEGE  (v.  PHn'dege)  is  a 
species  of  right  peculiar  to  particular 
individuals  or  bodies. 

RigJU^  in  its  full  sense,  is  altogether 
an  abstract  thing  which  is  independent 
of  human  laws  and  regulations;  claiim 
and  privileges  are  altogether  connected 
with  the  establishments  of  civil  society. 
Liberty,  in  the  general  scns(>,  is  an  un- 
alienable right  which  belongs  to  man  as 
a  rational  and  n^sponsible  agent ;  it  is 
not  a  vlaini,  for  it  is  set  above  all  ques- 
tion and  all  condition ;  nor  is  it  a  pritn- 


lege^  for  it  cannot  be  exclusively  granted 
to  one  being,  nor  unconditionally  be  tak- 
en away  from  another. 

In  ev'ry  street  a  city  bard 

Rules  like  an  alderman  his  ward. 

His  undisputed  righta  extend 

Through  all  tlie  lane  from  end  to  end.      Swirr. 

Between  right  and  power  there  is  of  ton 
as  wide  a  distinction  as  between  tr\ith 
and  falsehood ;  we  have  often  a  right  to 
do  that  which  we  have  no  power  to  do; 
and  the  power  to  do  that  which  we  have 
no  right  to  do :  slaves  have  a  right  to 
the  freedom  which  is  enjoyed  by  creat- 
ures of  the  same  species  with  themselves, 
but  they  have  not  the  power  to  use  this 
freedom  as  others  do.  In  England  men 
have  the  power  of  thinking  for  them- 
selves as  they  please ;  but  by  the  abuse 
which  they  make  of  this  power,  we  see 
that  in  many  cases  they  have  not  the 
rigJU^  unless  we  admit  the  contradiction 
that  men  have  a  right  to  do  what  is 
wrong ;  they  have  the  power,  therefore, 
of  exercising  this  right  only  because  no 
other  person  has  the  power  of  control- 
ling them.  We  have  often  a  claim  to  a 
thing  which  is  not  in  our  power  to  sub- 
stantiate ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  daims 
are  set  up  in  cases  which  are  totally  un- 
founded on  any  right.  Privileges  are 
rights  granted  to  individuals,  depending 
either  upon  the  will  of  the  grantor,  or 
the  circumstances  of  the  receiver,  or 
both ;  privileges  are  therefore  partial 
rights  transferable  at  the  discretion  of 
persons  individually  or  collectively. 

Will  he  not,  therefore,  of  the  two  evils  choose 
the  least,  by  submitting  to  a  master  who  hath  no 
immediate  claim  upon  him,  rather  than  to  an- 
other, who  hath  already  revired  several  cla4mi4 
upon  him?  Swirr- 

A  thousand  bards  ttiy  Hghtn  disown. 
And  with  rebellious  arm  pretend 
An  equal  privilege  to  descend.  Swift. 

RIPE,  MATURE. 

RIPE  is  the  English,  MATURE  the 
Latin  word  ;  the  former  has  a  universal 
application  both  proper  and  improper; 
the  latter  has  mostly  an  improper  appli- 
catioti.  The  idea  of  completion  in  growth 
is  simply  designated  by  the  former  term  , 
the  idea  of  moral  perfection,  as  far  at 
least  as  it  is  attainable,  is  marked  by  the 
latter:  fruit* is  ripe  when  it  requires  no 
more  sustenance  from  the  parent  stock  ; 
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a  Judgment  Is  matitre  which  requires  no 
more  time  and  knowledge  to  render  it 
perfect  or  Ctted  for  exercise :  in  the  same 
manner  a  project  may  be  said  to  be  ripe 
for  execution,  or  a  people  ripe  for  revolt ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  reflection  may  be 
said  to  be  mature  to  which  sufficiency  of 
time  has  been  given,  and  age  may  be  said 
to  be  mature  which  has  attained  the  high- 
36t  pitch  of  perfection.  Ripeneu  is,  how- 
3ver,  not  always  a  good  quality ;  but  ma- 
turity is  always  a  perfection :  the  ripeneea 
of  some  fruit  diminishes  the  excellence 
of  its  flavor :  there  are  some  fruits  which 
have  no  flavor  until  they  come  to  maturity. 

So  to  his  crowne,  she  htm  resfeDr'd  againe, 
111  which  he  dyde,  made  ripe  for  death  by  eld. 

Spkmssr. 
Th*  Athenian  sage,  revolTing  in  his  mind 
This  weakness,  blindness,  madness  of  mankind, 
Foretold  that  In  maturer  days,  though  late. 
When  time  should  ripen  the  decrees  of  &te, 
Some  god  would  light  us.  JsiiTNa. 

TO  RISK,  ISSUE,  EMERGE. 

To  RISE  (v.  7b  ariae)  may  either  refer 
to  open  or  enclosed  spaces ;  ISSUE  {v.  To 
arise)  and  EM£RG£  (v.  Emergency)  have 
both  a  reference  to  some  confined  body : 
a  thing  may  either  rise  in  a  body,  with- 
out a  body,  or  out  of  a  body ;  but  it  ts- 
•ues  and  emeryee  out  of  a  body.  A  thing 
may  either  riee  in  a  plain  or  a  wood ;  it 
itsuee  out  of  a  wood:  it  may  either  rise 
in  water  or  out  of  the  water;  it  emeryes 
from  the  water;  that  which  rvtee  out 
of  a  thing  comes  into  view  by  becommg 
higher:  in  this  manner  an  air  balloon 
might  riae  out  of  a  wood ;  that  which  m- 
mee  comes  from  the  very  depths  of  a 
thing,  and  comes,  as  it  were,  out  as  a  part 
of  it;  but  that  which  emeryn  proceeds 
from  the  thing  in  which  it  huis  been,  as 
it  were,  concealed.  Hence,  in  the  moral 
application,  a  person  is  said  to  vine  in 
life  without  a  reference  to  his  former 
condition ;  but  he  emergen  from  obscuri- 
ty :  color  rieea  in  the  face ;  but  woi^ds  ?>- 
9ue  from  the  mouth. 

Ye  mists  and  exhalations  that  now  Wm, 
In  honor  to  the  world's  great  anthor  rise. 

Milton. 
Does  not  the  earth  quit  scores  with  all  the  ele- 
ments in  the  noble  fruits  and  productions  that 
ienue  from  it  ?  South. 

L«t  earth  tlLvolve,  yon  ponderous  orbs  descend. 
And  icrind  ns  into  dust,  the  soul  is  safe. 
The  man  emwgte.  Youkq. 


TO  ROT,  PUTREFY,  OORRUFT. 

The  dissolution  of  bodies  by  an  inter 
nal  process  is  implied  by  all  these  terms : 
but  the  first  two  are  applied  to  natural 
bodies  only ;  the  last  to  all  bodies,  nat- 
ural and  moral.  ROT  is  the  strongest  of 
all  these  terms ;  it  denotes  the  last  stage 
in  the  progress  of  dissolution :  PUTRE- 
FY expresses  the  progress  toward  rotten- 
ness ;  and  CORRUPTION  the  commence 
ment.  After  fruit  has  arrived  at  its  ma- 
turity, or  proper  state  of  ripeness,  it  rota. 
meat  which  is  kept  too  long  prntr^iee. 
there  is  a  tendency  in  all  bodies  to  cor- 
ruption ;  iron  and  wood  corrupt  with  time ; 
whatever  is  made,  or  done,  or  wished  by 
men,  is  equally  liable  to  be  eorrtqd^  or  to 
grow  corrupt. 

Debate  destroys  despatch,  as  firuits  we  sec 
Bot  when  they  hang  too  long  npon  the  tree. 

Dbkhax. 

And  draws  the  copious  stream  from  swampy  fena, 
VfYite*^  putrefaction  Into  life  ferments. 

TUOMSOI*. 

After  that  they  aipain  returned  beene. 
That  tai  that  gardin  planted  be  agayue 
And  grow  afresh,  as  they  had  never  scene 
Fleshy  corruption^  nor  mortall  payne. 

SpsN'saa. 

ROUNDNESS,  ROTUNDITY. 

ROUNDNESS  and  ROTUNDITY  both 
come  from  the  Latin  rotundue  and  rota^  a 
wheel,  which  is  the  most  perfectly  roimd 
body  which  is  formed :  the  former  term 
is,  however,  applied  to  all  objects  in  gen- 
eral ;  the  latter  only  to  solid  bodies  which 
are  round  in  all  directions:  one  speaks 
of  the  rottndnese  of  a  circle,  the  roundnem 
of  the  moon,  the  roundnen  of  a  tree ;  but 
the  rotundity  of  a  man^s  body  which  pro- 
jects in  a  round  form  in  sU  directions, 
and  the  rotundity  of  a  full  cheek,  or  the 
rotundity  of  a  turnip. 

Bracelets  of  pearls  gave  ronndneM  to  her  annn. 

Paioft. 

Anfoilar  bodies  lose  their  {Mints  and  asperities 

by  frequent  friction,  and  approacli  by  d^rrees  tc 

n'liiforra  roturufity.  Jobksom. 

ROUTE,  ROAD,  COURSE. 

ROUTE  comes  in  all  probability  from 
rotundM^  round,  and  rota^  a  wheel,  signi' 
fying  the  round  which  one  goes.  ROA.D 
comes  no  doubt  from  ride,  signifying  the 
place  where  one  rides,  as  COURSE,  from 
the  Latin  cur»ui  (v.  Conr»e\  signifies  the 
place  where  one  walks  or  runs. 
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Ji(Mte  is  to  road  as  the  species  to  the 
genus :  a  route  is  a  circular  kind  of  road; 
it  is  chosen  as  the  circuitous  direction  to- 
ward a  certain  point :  the  road  may  be  ei- 
ther in  a  direct  or  indirect  line ;  tlie  route 
is  111  ways  indirect ;  the  route  is  chosen  only 
by  horsemen,  or  those  who  go  to  a  con- 
siderable distance ;  the  road  may  be  chos- 
en for  the  shortest  distance ;  the  route  and 
road  are  pursued  in  their  beaten  tracic ; 
the  courte  is  often  chosen  in  the  unbeaten 
track :  an  army  or  a  company  go  a  cer- 
tain route,  foot-passengers  are  seen  to 
take  a  certain  course  over  fields. 

Cortes  (after  his  defeat  at  Mexico)  was  engaged 
in  deep  consnIUtlon  with  his  officers  concerning 
the  route  which  they  oaght  to  take  in  their  re- 
treat. R0BKRT8ON. 

At  our  first  sally  into  the  intellectual  world, 
we  all  inarch  together  akmg  one  straight  and 
open  road.  Johnson. 

Then  to  the  stream  when  neither  friends  nor 

force, 
Nor  speed,  nor  art  avail,  he  shapes  his  eourM. 

Denhax. 

ROYAL,  REGAL,  KINGLT. 

ROYAL  and  REGAL,  from  the  Latin 
rex^  a  king,  though  of  foreign  origin,  have 
obtained  more  general  application  than 
the  corresponding  English  term  KING- 
LY. Royal  signifies  belonging  to  a  king, 
in  its  most  general  sense ;  regal^  in  Latin 
regalie^  signifies  appertaining  to  a  king, 
in  its  particular  application ;  kingly  signi- 
fies properly  like  a  king.  A  royal  car- 
riage, a  royal  residence,  a  royal  couple, 
a  royal  salute,  royal  authority,  all  desig- 
nate the  general  and  ordinary  appurte- 
nances to  a  king:  regal  government,  regal 
state,  regal  power,  regal  dignity,  denote 
the  peculiar  properties  of  a  king :  kingly 
always  implies  what  is  becoming  a  king, 
or  after  the  manner  of  a  king ;  a  kingly 
crown  is  such  as  a  king  ought  to  wear ; 
a  kingly  mien,  that  which  is  after  the 
manner  of  a  king. 

He  died,  and  oh  I  may  no  reflection  shed 

Its  pois'nous  venom  on  the  royaZ  dead.    Paiot. 

Jerusalem  comhin'd  mnst  see 
My  open  fault  nnd  regal  infamy.  Psioa. 

Scipio,  you  know  liow  Massanissa  bears 
His  kingly  port  at  more  than  ninety  years. 

Denham. 

TO  RUB,  CHAFK,  FRKT,  GALL. 

To  RUB  is  traced,  through  the  medium 
«f  the  Northern  languages,  to  the  Hebrew 


rvp:  It  is  the  generic  term,  expressing 
simply  the  act  of  bodies  moving  in  con- 
tact with  and  against  others ;  to  CHAFE, 
from  the  French  rfiaujfer^  and  the  Latin 
calfacere^  to  make  hot,  signifies  to  rtU>  a 
thmg  until  it  is  heated :  to  FRET,  like 
the  word  fritter^  comes  from  the  Latin 
/rux),  to  rtU>  or  crumble,  signifymg  to 
wear  away  by  rubbing-  to  GALL,  from 
the  noun  ^a//j  signifies  to  make  as  bitter 
or  painful  as  gcUl,  that  is,  to  wound  by 
ruiififtg.  Thin<^  are  r\tbbed  sometimes 
for  purposes  of  convenience;  but  they 
are  chafed^  fretted^  and  galled  injuriously : 
the  skin  is  liable  to  e/ux/e  from  any  vio- 
lence ;  leather  will  fret  from  the  motion 
of  a  carriage;  when  the  skin  is  once 
broken,  animals  will  become  galled  by  a 
continuance  of  the  friction.  These  terms 
are  likewise  used  in  the  moral  sense,  to 
denote  the  actions  of  things  on  the  mind, 
where  the  distinction  is  clearly  kept  up : 
we  meet  with  rube  from  the  opposing  sen- 
timents of  others ;  the  anery  humors  are 
chafed;  the  mind  is  fretted  nji^  made  sore 
by  the  frequent  repetition  of  small  trou- 
bles and  vexations;  pride  Is  galled  by 
humiliations  and  severe  degradations. 

A  boy  educated  at  home  meets  with  oontlnQal 
mbn  and  disappointments  (when  he  comes  into 
the  world).  Bbattb. 

Accoutred  as  we  were,  we  both  plung'd  in 
The  troubled  Tiber,  chafing  with  the  shores. 

Sbakspbaeb. 
And  (till  of  indignation  frete 
That  women  shonid  be  such  coquettes.     Swirr. 
Thus  every  poet  in  his  kind 
Is  bit  by  him  that  comes  behind. 
Who,  tho'  too  little  to  be  seen, 
Can  tease  and  gall^  and  give  the  spleen.   Swirr. 
Foul  cank'ring  rust  the  hidden  treasure /rets. 
But  gold  that's  put  to  use  more  gold  begiets. 

SHAUrBARB. 
RUPTURE,  FRACTURE,  FRACTION. 

RUPTURE,  from  rumpo,  to  break  or 
burst,  and  FRACTURE  or  FRACTION, 
from  frango^  to  break,  denote  different 
kinds  of  breaking,  according  to  the  ob- 
jects to  which  the  action  is  applied.  Soft 
substances  may  suffer  a  rupture;  as  the 
rupture  of  a  blood-vessel :  hard  substances 
A  fracture;  as  \hefracttire  of  a  bone. 

Th'egg, 
Bursting  with  kindly  rupture^  fbrth  disclos'd 
Its  callow  young.  Miltow. 

We  arrived  here  all  safe  and  well  yesterday 
afternoon,  with  no  worse  accident  than  some 
fracture*  in  our  tackle.  Mas.  CABTsa 
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Fraction  is  used  only  in  respect  to 
broken  numbers,  as  the  fraction  of  a 
unit. 

Pliny  put  a  round  number  near  the  truth  rath- 
er than  a /ra<;f/<7».  Arbutunot. 

Jiupture  is  ahHO  used  in  an  improper 
application ;  as  tiie  rupture  of  a  treaty. 

To  be  an  enemy,  and  once  to  have  been  a  friend, 
k)e&  it  not  embitter  the  rupture  t  South. 

RURAL,  RUSTIC. 

Althoi'oh  !)oth  thef^e  terms,  from  the 
Latin  ru»,  country,  signify  belonging  to 
tlie  country,  yet  the  former  is  used  in  a 
good,  and  the  latter  in  a  bad  or  an  in- 
different sense.  RURAL  applies  to  all 
country  objects  except  man ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, always  connected  with  the  charms 
of  nature :  RUSTIC  applies  only  to  per- 
sons, or  what  is  personal,  in  the  country, 
and  is,  therefore,  always  associated  with 
the  want  of  culture.  Rurti  scenery  is  al- 
ways interesting ;  but  the  ruiiic  manners 
of  the  peasants  have  frequently  too  much 
that  is  uncultivated  and  rude  in  them  to 
bo  agreeable ;  a  rural  habitation  may  be 
fitted  for  persons  \xl\K  higher  station;  but 
a  ruftic  cottage  is  adapted  only  for  the 
poorer  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

E'en  now,  methinks,  as  ponderinfc  here  I  stand, 
I  see  the  rural  virtues  leave  the  land. 

GoLDsurra. 

The  freedom  andlaxity  of  art/^/tc  life  produces 

remarkable  peculiarities  of  conduct.     Jounsom. 


S. 

SAFE,  SECURE. 

SAFE,  in  Latin  ««/»•!«,  coming  from  the 
Hebrew  «a/aA,  to  be  tranquil,  implies  ex- 
emption from   harm,  or  the  danger  of 
harm  ;  SECURE  (i».  Certab\\  the  exemp- 
tion from  danger :  a  person  may  be  mfe 
or  saved  in  the  midst  of  a  iire,  if  he  be 
untouched  by  the  tire ;  but  he  is,  in  such 
a  case,  the  reverse  of  necure.    In  the  sense 
of  exemption  from  danf?or,.sa/<f/vexpre'^se# 
nnuh  less  than  mcnriti/:  we  may  be  xttft  1 
without  ushig  nny  particular  measures ;  | 
but  none  can  reckon  on  any  degree  of  j 
Berurity  without  great  precaution:  a  jht-  , 
•on  may  be  vei^  safe  on  the  top  «»f  a  '. 


coach,  in  the  daytime ;  but  if  he  wish  t4 
teettre  himself,  at  night,  from  falling  ofi^ 
he  must  be  fastened. 

It  cannot  be  Moff  for  any  man  to  walk  upon  a 
precipice,  and  to  be  always  on  the  very  border  of 
destruction.  South. 

No  man  can  rationally  account  himaelf  aerwri 
unless  he  could  commaDd  all  the  chances  of  the 
world.  Sorm, 

SAGE,  SAGACIOUS,  SAPIENT. 

SAGE  and  SAGACIOUS  are  variationa 
from  the  Latin  sat/ax  and  soffio^  probably 
from  the  Persian  aaff^  a  dog,  sagacity  be- 
ing the  peculiar  property  of  a  dog.  SA- 
PIENT is  in  Latin  sapiens^  from  sapio, 
which  is  either  from  the  Greek  mtfo^y 
wise,  or,  in  the  sense  of  tasting,  from  the 
Hebrew  MpoA^  the  lip. 

The  first  of  these  terms  has  a  good 
sense,  in  application  to  men,  to  denote 
the  faculty  of  discerning  immediately, 
which  is  the  fruit  of  experience,  and  very 
similar  to  that  mgcicity  in  brutes  whic^ 
instinctively  perceives  a  thing  without 
the  deductions  of  reason ;  sapient  is  now 
employed  only  in  regard  to  animals  which 
are  trained  ap  to  particular  arts ;  its  use, 
therefore,  in  respect  to  human  beings,  ia 
mostly  in  the  lofty  or  burlesque  style. 

So  strange  they  will  appear,  but  so  it  bappen*d 
That  these  most  aoffe  Academicians  sate 
In  solemn  consultation— on  a  cabbage. 

CuMasMiAvm. 

Sagacious  all  to  trace  the  smallest  game. 
And  bold  to  seize  the  greatest  Youiro. 

Many  a  wretch  in  Bedlam, 

Though  perhaps  among  the  rout 

He  wildly  flings  his  filth  about, 

StUl  has  gratitude  and  sapitnoe^ 

To  spare  the  folks  that  give  them  ha'pence. 

Swirr. 

SAKE,  ACCOUNT,  REASON,  PURPOSKy 
END. 

These  terms  are  all  employed  adverb- 
ially, to  modify  or  connect  propositions ; 
hence  one  savs,  for  his  SAKE,  on  his  AC- 
COUNT, for  this  REASON,  for  this  PUR. 
POSE,  and  to  this  END,  Sake,  which 
comes  from  the  word  to  ^cek,,  is  mostly 
said  of  persons ;  what  is  done  for  a  per- 
son's scJce  is  the  same  a$  because  of  his 
seeking  or  at  his  desire ;  one  may,  how- 
ever, say  in  regard  to  things,  for  the  saiu 
of  good  order,  Implying  wlmt  good  order 
ref{uires :  account  is  indifferently  employ- 
ed for  oei'sons  or  things;  what  is  done 
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»n  a  penon*8  account  is  done  in  his  be- 
half, and  for  his  interest ;  what  is  done 
on  aceount  of  indisposition  is  done  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  the  indisposition  being  the 
cause :  purpose  is  properly  personal,  and 
refers  to  that  which  a  person  purposes 
to  himself ;  if  we  ask,  therefore,  for  what 
purpose  a  thing  is  done,  it  may  be  to 
know  something  of  a  person's  character 
and  principle :  reason  and  endure  applied 
to  things  only:  we  speak  of  the  reason 
as  the  thing  that  justifies:  we  explain 
why  we  do  a  thing  when  we  say  we  do  it 
for  this  or  that  reason :  we  speak  of  the 
efid  by  way  of  explaining  the  nature  of 
the  thing :  the  propriety  of  measures  can- 
not be  known  unless  we  know  what  end 
it  will  answer. 

Thou  neither  dost  persaade  me  to  seek  wealth 
For  empire's  sake^  nor  empire  to  affect 
For  priory's  sake.  Shakipeake. 

In  matters  where  his  Judf^ment  led  him  to  op- 
pow  men,  on  a  public  account,  he  would  do  it 
\  i^orously  and  heartily.  AiTEKBUtT. 

lie  travelled  the  world  on  purpose  to  converse 
with  the  most  learned  men.  Guahdian. 

I  mark  the  business  from  the  common  eye 

For  sundry  weighty  reasons.  Shakspeare. 

Others  are  apt  to  attribute  them  to  some  false 
end  cr  intention.  Addison. 

SALUTE,  SALUTATION,  GREETING. 

SALUTE  (w.  Accost)  respects  the  thing ; 
and  SALUTATION,  which  is  a  variation 
of  salute^  respects  the  person  giving  the 
maliUe:  a  salute  may  consist  either  of  u 
word  or  an  action ;  salutaiiojis  pass  from 
one  friend  to  another :  the  salute  may  be 
either  direct  or  indirect ;  the  saltitation  is 
always  direct  and  personal ;  guns  are  fired 
by  way  of  a  salute:  bows  are  given  in  the 
way  of  a  salutation. 

He  was  received  on  board  the  Bellerophon  re- 
apectfuUy,  but  without  any  gnhit^  or  distin^niish- 
tA  honors.  Sir  W.  Scorr. 

Josephus  makes  mention  of  n  Matiaken,  who 
had  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  one  time  meet- 
ing with  IIero<l  amonn  his  school-fellows, (^r*;*'/.- 
eti  him  with  this  suluUition^''  Hail,  King  of  tlic 
'ewsl"  Prideaix. 

The  salutation  is  a  familiar  and  ordi 
uarv  form  of  courtesy  between  individ- 
uals: GREETI\(;  {v.  To  accost)  \fi  fie- 
<iuently  a  particular  mode  of  salutation 
ji<lopted  on  extraordinary  occasions,  in- 
dicative of  groat  joy  or  satisfaction  in 
those  who  ffrret. 


After  the  first  salutations  they  began  to  inakt 
inquiries  about  their  absent  friends.  The  ffreet' 
ittQ  which  took  place  between  the  parties  upon 
their  remeeting  was  general  and  cordial. 

Sib  W.  Scott. 

I  was  harassed  by  the  multitude  of  eager  sal- 
utaiions,  and  returned  the  common  civilities  with 
hesitation  and  impropriety.  Johnson. 

SANGUINARY,  BLOODY,  BLOOD- 
THIRSTY. 
SANGUINARY,  from  sanguis^  is  em- 
ployed both  in  the  sense  of  BLOODY,  or 
havmg  blood,  and  BLOOD-THIRSTY,  or 
thirsting  after  Uood:  sanguinary,  in  the 
first  case,  relates  only  to  blood  shed,  as  a 
sanguinary  engagement,  or  a  sanguinary 
conflict;  bloody  is  used  in  the  familiar 
application,  to  denote  the  simple  pres- 
ence of  blood,  as  a  bloody  coat,  or  a  bloody 
sword. 

The  scene  is  now  more  sanguinary  and  fuller 

of  actors ;  never  was  such  a  confused  mysterious 

civil  war  as  this.  Howell. 

And  from  the  wonnd, 

Black  bloody  drops  distiU'd  upon  the  ground. 

DaTDBN. 

In  the  second  case,  sanguinary  is  em- 
ployed to  characterize  the  tempers  of 
persons  only;  blood-thirsty  to  character- 
ize  the  tempers  of  persons  or  any  other 
beings :  revolutionists  will  be  frequently 
sanguinary,  because  they  are  abandoned 
to  their  passions,  and  follow  a  lawless 
course  of  violence ;  tigers  are  by  nature 
the  most  blood-thirsty  of  all  creatures. 

They  have  seen  the  French  rebel  against  a  mild 
and  lawful  monarch  with  more  fury  than  ever 
any  people  has  been  known  to  rise  against  the 
most  illegal  usurper  or  the  most  sanguinary 
tyrant.  Burkb. 

The  Peruvians  fought  not  like  the  Mexicans, 
to  glut  blood-thirsty  divinities  ynth  human  sac< 
rifices.  Robbbtsom- 

8AP,  UNDERMINE. 

SAP  signifies  the  juice  which  springs 
from  the  root  of  a  tree ;  hence  to  sap  sig- 
nifies to  come  at  the  root  of  anything  by 
digging:  to  UXDERMIXE  signifies  to 
form  a  mine  under  the  ground,  or  under 
whatever  is  upon  the  ground :  we  may 
•"vr^;,  therefore,  without  undermining  ;  nnd 
undennine  without  sapping:  we  may  sap 
the  foundation  of  a  house  without  mak- 
ing any  mine  underneath ;  and  in  fortifi- 
•■ations  we  may  U7uierrmn£  either  a  mound, 
}}  ditch,  or  a  wall,  without  striking  im- 
iiiediately  at  the  foundation :  hence,  iu 
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the  moral  application,  to  Mp  is  a  more 
direot  and  decisive  mode  of  destruction ; 
So  undermine  is  a  gradual,  and  may  be  a 
partial  action.  Infidelity  eapa  the  morals 
of  a  nation ;  courtiers  undermine  one  an- 
other's interasts  at  court. 

With  morning  drams, 
A  flltby  ctntom  which  lie  caught  from  thee. 
Clean  from  hts  former  practice,  now  be  eape 
Hie  youthful  Tlgor.  Cumbkri^md. 

To  be  a  man  of  business  is,  in  other  words,  to 
be  a  plague  and  spy,  a  treacherous  supplanter 
and  wfuierminer  of  the  peace  of  families. 

SOCTH. 

TO  SATISFY,  PLEASE,  GRATIFY. 

To  SATISFY  (v.  Conlentment)  is  rath- 
er to  produce  pleasure  indirectly;  to 
PLEASE  (v.  Agreeable)  is  to  produce  it 
directly :  ^e  former  is  negative,  the  lat- 
ter positive  pleasure:  as  every  desire  is 
accompanied  with  more  or  less  pain,  aat- 
utfacticnk,  which  is  the  removal  of  desire, 
is  itself  to  a  certain  extent  pleasure ;  but 
what  teUiefise  is  not  always  calculated  to 
pleaae;  nor  is  that  which  pleoMx^  that 
which  will  always  Mft«/^.*  plain  food  tcU- 
iefiee  a  hungry  person,  but  does  not  please 
him  when  he  is  not  hungry;  social  en- 
joyments please,  but  they  are  very  far 
from  taiiefying  those  who  do  not  restrict 
their  mdulgences.  To  GRATIFY  is  to 
pUoM  in  a  high  degree,  to  produce  a  viv- 
id pleasure :  we  may  be  pleased  with  tri- 
fles :  but  we  are  commonly  gralified  with 
such  things  as  act  strongly  either  on  the 
senses  or  the  affections:  an  epicure  is 
gratified  with  those  delicacies  which  suit 
his  taste;  an  amateur  in  music  will  be 
gratified  with  hearing  a  piece  of  Handers 
composition  finely  performed. 

He  who  has  run  orer  the  whole  circle  of  earth- 
jy  pUawarfs  will  be  forced  to  complain  that  ei- 
ther they  were  not  plsawres  or  that  pUamre 
was  not  MitUfaetion.  South. 

Did  we  consider  that  the  mind  of  man  is  the 
man  himself,  we  should  think  it  the  most  unnat- 
ural sort  of  self-murder  to  sacrlflce  the  sentiment 
cf  the  soul  to  gratify  the  appetites  of  the  body. 

Steele. 

TO  SATISFY,  SATIATE,  GLUT,  CLOY. 

To  SATISFY  is  to  take  enough  :  SA- 
TIATE is  a  frequentative,  formed  from 
«a/ui,  enough,  signifying  to  have  more 
than  enough.  GLUT,  in  Latin  ghttin, 
from  g^da,  the  throat,  li^ignifii's  to  ttike 
down    the   throat      Saiis/aetion   brings 


pleasure;  it  is  what  nature  demands; 
and  nature,  therefore,  makes  a  suitable 
return :  satiety  is  attended  with  disgust ; 
it  is  what  appetite  demands ;  but  appetite 
is  the  corruption  of  nature,  and  produces 
nothing  but  evil:  glutting  is  an  act  of 
intemperance ;  it  is  what  the  inordinate 
appetite  demands ;  it  greatly  exceeds  the 
former  in  degree  both  of  the  cause  and. 
the  consequence:  CLOYING  is  the  oon 
sequence  of  glutting.  Every  healthy  per 
son  satisfies  himself  with  a  regular  por. 
tion  of  food ;  children,  if  unrestrained, 
seek  to  satiate  their  appetites,  and  dog 
themselves  by  their  excesses ;  brutes,  or 
men  debased  into  brutes,  glut  themselves 
with  that  which  is  agreeable  to  their  ap. 
petites.  So,  in  the  moral  application,  we 
satisfy  desires  in  general,  or  any  particu- 
lar desire;  we  satiate  the  appetite  for 
pleasure ;  one  gluts  the  eyes  or  the  ears 
by  anything  that  is  horrid  or  painful,  or 
days  itie  mind. 

The  onl^  thing  that  i-an  give  the  mind  any  solid 
saiU/actton  is  a  eertdiii  complacency  and  re- 
pose in  the  good  providence  of  God.      Hekrimo. 

Twas  not  enough 
By  subtle  fraud  to  snatch  a  single  life, 
Puny  impiety  I  whole  kingdoms  (ell. 
To  sate  the  lust  of  power.  PoaTEin. 

If  the  understanding  be  detained  by  occupa- 
tions less  pleasing,  it  returns  again  to  study  with 
greater  alacrity  than  when  it  is  glutted  with 
ideal  pleasures.  Johksor. 

Religious  pleasure  is  such  a  pleasure  as  can 
never  ctoy  or  overwork  the  mind.  Socth. 

TO  SAVE,  SPAKE,  PRESERVE,  PROTECT. 

To  SAVE  in  to  keep  or  make  safe 
(v.  Safe).  SPARE,  in  German  /maren, 
like  the  Latin  parco,  comes  from  the  He- 
brew parek,  to  free.  PRESERVE,  com- 
pounded of  pr(e  and  sen*o,  to  keep,  signi- 
ties  to  keep  off.    PROTECT,  v.  To  defend 

The  idea  of  keeping  free  from  evil  is 
the  common  idea  of  all  these  terms,  and 
the  peculiar  signification  of  the  term 
save;  they  differ  either  in  the  nature  of 
the  evil  kept  off,  or  the  circumstances  of 
the  agent :  we  may  be  stwed  from  every 
kind  of  evil;  but  we  are  spared  only 
from  those  which  it  h  in  the  power  of 
another  to  inflict :  we  may  be  saved  from 
falling,  or  saved  from  an  illness ;  a  crim- 
inal is  sparfitl  from  punishment,  or  w« 
may  bo  spared  hy  Divine  Providence  ii: 
the  midst  of  some  calamity. 
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flM  placne  destroying  thoie  the  sword  would  I 

spare. 
Til  time  to  save  the  few  remains  of  war.  Pope. 

Spare  my  sight  the  pain 
Of  seeing  what  a  world  of  tears  it  cost  yon. 

Drtdew. 

We  may  be  sttved  and  spared  from  any 
evils,  great  or  small ;  we  are  presen)ed 
and  protected  only  from  evils  of  magni- 
tude :  we  may  be  saived  either  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  or  the  fatal 
vicissitudes  of  life :  we  may  be  spared 
the  pain  of  a  disagreeable  meeting,  or 
we  may  be  spared  our  lives ;  we  are  pre- 
served from  ruin,  or  protected  from  op- 
pression. To  save  and  spare  apply  to 
evils  that  are  actual  and  temporary ;  pre- 
serve and  protect  to  \hose  which  are  pos- 
sible or  permanent:  we  may  be  saved 
from  drowning;  a  person  may  be  pre- 
served from  infection,  or  protected  from 
an  attack.  To  save  may  be  the  effect  of 
accident  or  design;  to  ^Mre  is  always 
the  effect  of  intentional  forbearance ;  to 
preserve  and  protect  are  the  effect  of  a 
special  exertion  of  power ;  the  latter  in 
a  still  higher  degree  than  the  former: 
we  may  be  preserved^  by  ordinary  means, 
from  the  evils  of  human  life ;  but  we  are 
protected  by  the  government,  or  by  Di- 
vine Providence,  from  the  active  assaults 
of  those  who  aim  at  doing  us  mischief. 

A  wondrous  ark 
To  sate  himself  and  household  fh>m  amid 
A  world  devote  to  unircrsal  wreck.        Mn.TON. 

Let  Ciesar  spread  his  conquests  &r, 
Leas  pleas'd  to  triampb  than  to  spars, 

Jomcsow. 
Cortes  was  eztrasMly  solidtoot  to  preserve 
the  city  of  Mexico  at  much  as  possible  from  be- 
ing destroyed.  Robeutson. 
How  poor  a  thing  is  roan,  whom  death  itself 
Cannot  protect  (iroro  ii\)uries  1  Randolph. 

To  spare  and  protect  refer  mostly  to 
personal  injuries;  save  and  preserve  are 
said  of  whatever  one  keeps  from  injury 
on  account  of  its  value ;  as  to  save  one's 
good  name,  to  preserve  one's  honor. 

AttiUius  sacriflc'd  himself  to  save 

That  faith  which  to  his  barb'rons  foes  he  gare. 

Denham. 
Then  to  preserve  the  (kmie  of  such  a  deed 
For  Pythia  slain  were  Pythian  games  decreed. 

Detden. 

SCARCITY,  DEARTH. 

SCARCITY  (r.  Jiare)  is  a  generic  term 
to  denote  the  circumstance  of  a  thing  be- 


ing scarce.  DEARTH,  which  is  the  same 
as  dearness,  is  a  mode  of  scarcity  applied 
in  the  literal  sense  to  provisions  most- 
ly, as  provisions  are  mostly  dear  when 
they  are  scarce ;  the  word  dearth^  there- 
fore, denotes  scarcity  in  a  high  degree : 
whatever  men  want,  and  find  it  difficult 
to  procure,  they  complain  of  its  scarcity: 
when  a  country  has  the  misfcrtune  to  be 
visited  with  a  famine,  it  experiences  the 
f rightfuUest  of  all  dearths. 

They  drink  rery  few  liquors  that  hare  not  laia 
in  firesco,  insomuch  that  a  scarcity  Ot  snow 
would  raise  a  mutiny  at  Naples.  Adduok. 

I  find  the  dearth  at  this  time  rery  great. 
Wheat  was  at  four  marks  tiie  quarter.    Bcbiist. 

Dearth  is  figuratively  applied  to  moral 
objects ;  as  a  dearth  of  intelligence,  of 
talent,  and  the  like. 

The  French  have  brought  on  themselves  that 
dearth  of  plot  Detpbm 

SCHOLAR,  DISCIPLE. 

SCHOLAR  and  DISCIPLE  are  both 
applied  to  such  as  learn  from  others: 
but  the  former  is  said  only  of  those  who 
learn  the  rudiments  of  Imowledge;  the 
latter  of  one  who  acquires  any  art  or 
science  from  the  instruction  of  another : 
the  scholar  is  opposed  to  the  teacher; 
the  disciple  to  the  master :  children  are 
always  scholars;  adult  persons  may  be 
disciples.  Scholars  chiefly  employ  them- 
selves in  the  study  of  words;  disciples, 
as  the  disciples  of  our  Saviour,  in  the 
study  of  things :  we  are  the  scholars  of 
any  one  under  whose  care  we  are  placed, 
or  from  whom  we  learn  anything,  good 
or  bad ;  we  are  the  disciples  only  of  those 
who  are  distinguished,  and  for  the  most 
part  in  the  g^dd  sense,  though  not  al- 
ways so :  children  are  sometimes  too  ap^ 
scholars  in  learning  evil  from  one  anoth^. 
Philosophers  of  old  had  their  discipldk^ 
and  nowadays  there  are  many  who  have 
been  exalted  into  that  character  who 
have  their  disciples  and  followers. 

The  Romaas  confessed  themselves  the  sohol- 
ars  of  the  Greeks.  Jobhson. 

We  are  not  the  disciples  of  Voltaire.       Bobke. 

SCHOOL,  ACADEMY. 

Ths  Latin  term  schola  signifies  a  loi- 

tering-place,  a  place  for  desultory  conver 

sation  or  instruction,  from  the  Greek  ^o- 

\i|,  leisure;  hence  it  has  been  extended 
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(o  any  place  where  instruction  is  given, 
particularly  that  which  is  communicated 
to  youth.  ACADEMY  derives  its  name 
from  the  Greek  aca^i^/iia,  the  name  of  a 
public  place  in  Athens,  where  the  philos- 
opher Plato  first  gave  liis  lectures,  which 
afterward  became  a  place  of  resort  for ,' 
learned  men ;  hence  societies  of  learned  " 
men  have  since  been  termed  acadeniies.  I 
The  leading  idea  in  the  word  SCHOOL  | 
is  that  of  instruction  given  and  doctivic 
received;  in  the  word  aaidnny  is  that 
of  association  among  those  who  have 
already  learned :  hence  we  speak  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  school  where  young 
persons  meet  to  be  taught,  or  in  the  ex- 
tended and  moral  sense  of  the  old  and 
new  achoolj  the  Pjrthagorean  nehool^  the 
philosophical  srhooly  and  the  like ;  but  the 
academy  of  arts  or  sciences,  the  French 
CLcademy^  being  members  of  any  acoilemy 
and  the  like. 


The  world  is  a  great  9chool^  where  deceit,  iii 
all  its  fijrms,  is  one  of  the  lessons  that  is  tirst 
learned.  Blaiil 

As  for  other  ooademies^  such  as  those  for 
painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture,  we  have  not 
so  much  as  heard  the  proposal.      Siiaftesburt. 

TO  SCOFF,  (JIBE,  JKER,  SNEER. 

SCOFF  comes  from  the  Greek  (ncuimo, 
to  deride.  GIBE  and  JEER  are  connect- 
ed with  the  words  gabble  and  jabber, 
denoting  an  unseemly  mode  of  speech. 
SNEER  is  connected  with  sneeze  and 
nose,  the  member  by  which  sneenng  is 
performed. 

Scoffing  is  a  general  term  for  express- 
ing contempt;  we  may  scoff  either  by 
gibes  Jeers,  or  sneers  ;  or  we  may  scoff  by 
opprobrious  language  and  contemptuous 
looks  with  gibing,  jeering,  or  stieering :  to 
gibe,  jeer,  and  sneer,  are  pcraonal  acts ; 
the  gibe  and  jeer  consist  of  words  ad- 
dressed to  an  individual :  the  former  has 
most  of  ill-nature  and  reproach  in  it ;  the 
latter  has  more  of  ridicule  or  satire  in  it ; 
they  are  both,  however,  applied  to  the  ac- 
tions of  vulgar  or  unseemly  people,  who 
practise  their  coarse  jokes  on  others. 

Trutli  from  his  lips  prevaird  with  double  sway, 
And  fools  who  came  to  scqf  remain'd  to  pray. 

G0LD6MITB. 
And  sneers  as  learnedly  as  they, 
Like  females  o'er  tlieir  morning  tea.         Swift. 

S<'off  and  sneer  are  directed  either  to 
persons  or  things,  as  the  object ;  gibe  and 


jeer  only  toward  persons  ;  Bcoff  is  taken 
only  in  the  proper  sense ;  meer  derives  ita 
meaning  from  the  literal  act  of  meering: 
the  scoffer  speaks  lightly  of  that  which 
deserves  serious  attention :  the  sneere? 
speaks  either  actually  with  a  snter,  or  a;^ 
it  were  by  implication  with  a  sneer:  the 
scoffers  at  religion  set  at  naught  all 
thoughts  of  decorum,  they  openly  avow 
the  little  estimation  in  which  they  bold 
it;  the  STieerers  at  religion  are  more  sly, 
but  not  less  malignant;  they  wish  to 
treat  religion  with  contempt,  but  not  to 
bring  themselves  into  the  contempt  th3y 
deserve. 

The  fop  sets  learning  at  defiance, 
Scofn  at  tlie  pedant  and  the  science.  (Sav. 

Slirewd  fellows,  and  such  arch  wags !    A  tribe 
That  meet  for  nothing  but  to  ffibe.  Swirr. 

That  jeering  demeanor  is  a  quality  of  great 
offence  to  others  and  danger  toward  a  man's  self. 

LOED  WailTWOBTU. 


There  is  one  short  passage  still  lemalning  (of 
Alexes  the  poet's)  which  conveys  a  sneer  at 
Pythagoras.  Ccmbkhlaitd. 

Where  town  and  country  vicars  flock  in  tribes, 
Secur'd  by  numbers  from  the  laymen's  ffU>e9. 

Swift. 
Midas,  expos'd  to  all  their  iters. 
Mad  lost  his  art,  and  kept  his  ears.  Swift. 

TO  SCRUPLE,  HESITATE,  WAVKR. 

To  SCRUPLE  (v.  Conscientious)  simply 
keeps  us  from  deciding ;  the  terms  HES- 
ITATE (v.  To  demur)  and  WAVER,  from 
the  word  'vave,  signifying  to  move  back- 
ward and  forward  like  a  toave,  bespeak 
a  fluctuating  or  variable  state  of  the 
mind.  We  seniple  simply  from  motives 
of  doubt  asMo  the  propriety  of  a  thing; 
we  hesitate  and  waver  from  various  mo- 
tives, particularly  such  as  affect  our  in 
terests.  Conscience  produces  scruples, 
fear  produces  fiesitation,  irresolution  pro- 
duces wavering:  a  person  scrujyles  to  do 
an  action  which  may  hurt  his  neighbor 
or  offend  his  Maker ;  he  hmtaien  to  do 
a  thing  which  he  fears  may  not  prove 
advantageous  to  him ;  he  wavers  in  his 
mind  between  going  or  staying,  accord- 
ing as  his  inclinations  impel  him  to  the 
one  or  the  other:  a  man  who  does  not 
scruple  to  say  or  do  as  he  pleases  will  be 
an  offensive  companion,  if  not  a  danger, 
ous  member  of  society:  he  who  hesitates 
only  when  the  doing  of  good  is  proposed^ 
evinces  himself  a  worthless  member  of 
society ;  he  who  wavers  between  his  du^ 
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and  his  inclination  will  seldom  maintain 
a  long  or  doubtful  contest. 

The  Jacobins  desire  a  change,  and  they  will 
have  it  if  they  can ;  if  they  cannot  have  it  by 
English  cabal,  they  will  make  no  sort  of  scruple 
to  have  it  by  the  cabal  of  France.  Bukke. 

The  lords  of  the  congregation  did  not  heHtate 
a  moment  whether  they  should  employ  their 
whole  strength  in  one  generoas  effort  to  rescue 
their  religion  and  liberty  from  impending  de- 
itruction.  Robertson. 

It  is  the  greatest  absurdity  to  be  tcavering 
and  unsettled  without  closing  with  that  side 
which  appears  the  most  safe  and  probable. 

Addison. 

SEAL,  STAMP. 

SEAL  is  a  specific,  STAMP  a  general 
term :  there  cannot  be  a  neal  without  a 
Uamp;  but  there  may  be  many  gtampt 
where  there  is  no  need.  The  seal,  in  Latin 
siffiilum,  signifies  a  signet  or  little  sign, 
consisting  of  any  one's  coat  of  arms  or 
any  device;  the  stamp  is,  in  general, 
any  impression  whatever  which  has  been 
made  by  stampirtffy  that  is,  any  impres- 
sion which  is  not  easily  to  be  effaced. 
In  the  improper  sense,  the  mU  is  the  au- 
thority ;  thus,  to  set  one's  seal  is  the 
same  as  to  authorize,  and  the  seal  of 
truth  is  any  outward  mark  which  char- 
acterizes it :  but  the  stamp  is  the  impres- 
sion by  which  we  distinguish  the  thing ; 
thus  a  thing  is  said  to  bear  the  stamp 
of  truth,  of  sincerity,  of  veracity,  and  the 
like. 

Therefore  not  long  in  force  thta  charter  stoo«l, 
Wanting  that  seal,  it  must  be  seaVd  in  blood. 

Drmiam. 
Wisdom  for  parts  is  madness  for  tlie  whole. 
This  stamps  the  paradox,  and  given  us  leuve 
To  call  the  wisest  weak.  Yui-ng. 

SRAMAN,  W^ATERMAX,  SAIIX)R,  MAR- 
INER. 

All  these  words  denote  persons  occu- 
pied in  navigation ;  the  SEAMAN,  as  the 
word  implies,  follows  his  business  on  the 
wt;  the  WATERMAN  is  one  who  pots 
iiis  livelihood  on  fresh  water :  the  SAIL- 
OR and  the  MARLVER  are  both  specific 
terms  to  designate  the  smman:  every  sail- 
or and  mariner  is  a  seatium  ;  although 
every  seaman  is  not  a  sailor  or  mariner  ; 
the  former  is  one  who  is  employed  about 
the  laborious  part  of  the  vessel ;  the  lat- 
ter is  one  who  traverses  the  ocean  to  and 
fro.  who  is  attached  to  the  water,  and 


passes  his  life  upon  it.  Men  of  all  ranks 
are  denominated  seamen^  whether  officers 
or  men,  whether  in  a  merchantman  or  a 
king's  ship:  saihr  is  only  used  for  the 
common  men,  or,  in  the  sea  phrase,  for 
those  before  the  mast,  particularly  in  ves- 
sels of  war ;  hence  our  sailors  and  sol 
diers  are  spoken  of  as  the  defenders  ol 
our  country:  a  mariner  is  an  indepeik 
dent  kind  of  seaman  who  manages  hie 
own  vessel,  and  goes  on  an  expedition 
on  his  own  account ;  fishermen,  and  those 
who  trade  along  the  coast,  are  in  a  par* 
ticular  manner  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  mariners. 

Thus  the  toss'd  seaman,  after  boLst'rous  storms. 
Lands  on  his  country's  breast.  Lbk. 

Many  a  lawyer  who  makes  but  an  indifferent 
figure  at  the  bar  might  have  made  a  very  elegant 
waterman.  South. 

Through  storms  and  tempests  so  the  sailor 
drives.  Srirlet. 

Welcome  to  me,  as  to  a  sinking  mariner 
The  lucky  plank  that  bears  him  to  the  shore. 

Lei. 

TO  SECOND,  SUPPORT. 

To  SECOND  is  to  give  the  assistance 
of  a  second  person ;  to  SUPPORT  is  to 
bear  up  on  one's  own  shoulders.  To  sec- 
ond does  not  express  so  much  as  to  sup- 
port: we  second  only  by  our  presence  or 
our  word ;  but  we  support  by  our  influ- 
ence, and  all  the  means  that  are  in  our 
power:  we  second  a  motion  by  a  simple 
declaration  of  our  assent  to  it ;  we  sup- 
port a  motion  by  the  force  of  persua- 
sion :  so  likewise  we  are  said  always  to 
second  a  person's  views  when  we  give  him 
openly  our  countenance  by  declaring  our 
approbation  of  his  measures;  and  we 
are  said  to  support  him  when  we  give 
the  assistance  of  our  purse,  our  influence, 
or  any  other  thing  essential  for  the  al 
tainment  of  an  end. 

The  blasting  vollied  thunder  made  all  speed, 
And  seconded  thy  else  not  dreaded  spear. 

HiLToir. 
Impeachments  mo  can  best  resist, 
And  ATI  support  the  civil  list.  Gat. 

SECOND,  SECONDARY,  INFERIOR. 

SECOND  and  SECONDARY  both  come 
from  the  Latin  seamdus^  changed  from  se- 
f/Hundus  and  seqtior,  to  follow,  signifying 
the  order  of  succc:>sion :  the  former  sim- 
ply expresses  tbii  order;  but  the  latter 
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(ndudM  the  acoessory  idea  of  compara- 
tive demerit :  a  person  stands  tecand  in 
a  list,  or  a  letter  is  second  which  immedi- 
ately succeeds  the  first ;  but  a  considera- 
tion is  tecondari/y  or  of  secondary  impor- 
tance, which  is  opposed  to  that  which 
holds  the  first  rank.  Secondary  and  IN- 
FERIOR both  designate  some  lower  de- 
gree of  a  quality :  but  tecoiuiary  is  only 
applied  to  the  importance  or  value  of 
things;  inferior  is  applied  generally  to 
all  qualities :  a  man  of  business  reckons 
everything  as  secondary  which  does  not 
forward  the  object  he  has  in  view ;  men 
of  inferior  abilities  are  disqualified  by 
nature  for  high  and  important  stations, 
although  they  may  be  more  fitted  for 
lower  stations  than  those  of  greater  abil- 
ities. 

Fond,  foolish  man  !  with  fear  of  death  surpris'd, 
Which  either  should  be  wish'd  for  or  despis'd ; 
This,  if  our  souls  with  bodies  death  destroy, 
That,  if  our  souls  a  secottd  life  enjoy.    Denbam. 

Many,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  form  their 
own  opinions,  content  themselves  with  the  seo 
ondary  knowledge  which  a  convenient  bench  in 
a  coffee- hoose  can  supply.  Jobnson. 

Who  am  alone 
From  all  eternity ;  for  none  I  know 
Second  to  me,  or  like.  MaTON. 

Hast  thoa  not  made  me  here  thy  substitnte. 
And  these  inferior  fsx  beneath  mc  set  ? 

Milton. 

SECRET,  HIDDEN,  LATENT,  OCCULT, 
MYSTERIOUS. 

What  is  SECRET  (v.  Clandestine)  is  so 
apart  or  removed  away  as  to  be  out  of 
observation ;  what  is  HIDDEN  (v.  To  con- 
ceal) is  so  covered  over  as  to  be  altogeth- 
er concealed :  as,  a  comer  may  be  secret  ; 
a  hole  under  ground  is  hidden, 

Te  boys,  who  pluck  the  flow'rs  and  spoil  the 

spring. 
Beware  the  seeret  snake  that  shoots  a  sting. 

Drtdkn. 
The  blind  laborious  mole 
In  winding  mazes  works  her  hidden  hole. 

UaTDBM. 

What  is  secret  is  known  to  some  one ; 
/vhat  is  hidden  may  be  known  to  no  one : 
it  rests  in  the  breast  of  an  individual  to 
keep  a  thing  secret;  it  depends  on  the 
course  of  things  if  anything  remains  hid- 
den: every  man  has  more  or  less  of  that 
which  he  wishes  to  keep  secret;  tlie  tal- 
ent of  many  lies  hidden  for  want  of  op- 
portunit^r  to  brii^^  it  into  exercise,  as 


many  treasures  lie  hidden  in  the  earth 
for  want  of  being  discovered  and  brought 
to  light  A  secret  may  concern  only  the 
individual  or  individuals  who  hold  it,  and 
those  from  whom  it  is  kept;  but  that 
which  is  hidden  may  concern  all  the 
world :  sometimes  the  success  of  a  ti-aus- 
action  depends  upon  its  being  kept  ae- 
cret ;  the  stores  of  knowledge  which  yet 
remain  hidden  may  be  much  greater  than 
those  which  have  been  laid  open.  The 
LATENT,  in  Latin  UUens^  lying  hid,  is  the 
seerei  or  concealed,  in  cases  where  it  ought 
to  be  open :  a  hsieni  motive  is  that  which 
a  person  intentionally,  though  not  justifi- 
ably, keeps  to  himself ;  the  laUifd  cause 
for  any  proceeding  is  that  which  is  not 
revealed. 

The  cruelty  of  this  boy,  which  he  had  kmg 
practised  in  so  seoreA  a  manner  that  no  creature 
suspected  it,  was  at  length  discovered.  Cowpbk. 

Then  deeply  think,  0  man  I  how  sreat  thoa  art. 
Pay  thyself  homage  with  a  trembling  heart ; 
Enter  the  sacred  temple  of  thy  breast. 
And  gaze  and  wander  there  a  ravish'd  guest : 
Gaze  on  those  hidden  treasures  thou  shalt  And. 

TOUMO. 

Mem'ry  confiu'd.and  interrupted  thought, 
Death's  harbingers,  lie  latent  in  the  dnnght 

PaioR. 

OCCULT,  in  Latin  ocadtus^  participle 
of  occulo^  compounded  of  oc  or  06  and 
culo  or  coioy  to  cover  over  by  tilling  or 
ploughing,  that  is,  to  cover  over  with 
the  earth,  or  bv  any  natural  body,  and 
MYSTERIOUS  (».  Dark),  are  species  of 
the  hidden:  the  former  respects  that 
which  has  a  veil  naturally  thrown  over 
it ;  the  latter  respects  that  mostly  which 
is  covered  with  a  supernatural  veil :  an 
occult  science  is  one  that  is  hidden  from 
the  view  of  persons  in  general,  which  is 
attainable  but  by  few ;  occult  causes  or 
qualities  are  tliose  which  lie  too  remote 
to  be  discovered  by  the  inquirer :  the  op- 
erations of  Providence  are  said  to  be  mys- 
lerious^  as  they  are  altogether  past  our 
finding  out ;  many  points  of  doctrine  in 
our  religion  are  equally  mysterious^  as 
connected  with  and  dependent  upon  the 
attributes  of  the  Deit; . 

Some  men  have  an  occuU  power  of  stealing  on 
the  affections.  Johksjs. 

From  his  void  embrace, 
MyHtirioun\\eKviin  I  that  moment  to  the  erom>»l. 
A   blackened  corse,  was  »<ruck   the   l»e;rit»"'- 
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8BCULAB,  TEMPORAL,  WORLDLY. 

SECULAR,  in  Latin  aecularisy  from  se- 
nthtm,  an  age  or  division  of  time,  signifies 
belonging  to  time  or  this  life.  TEMPO- 
RAL, in  Latin  temporalis^  from  tempus^ 
time,  signifies  lasting  only  for  a  time. 
WORLDLY  signifies  after  the  manner 
Df  the  world. 

Secular  is  opposed  to  ecclesiastical; 
temporal  and  worldly  are  opposed  to  spir- 
itual or  eternal.  The  idea  of  the  toorUl 
or  the  outward  objects  and  pursuits  of 
the  %D9rld^  in  distinction  from  that  which 
is  set  above  the  worlds  is  implied  in  com- 
mon bj  all  the  terms ;  but  secular  is  an 
indifferent  term,  applicable  to  the  allow- 
ed  pursuits  and  concerns  of  men ;  tempo- 
ral is  used  either  in  an  indifferent  or  a 
bad  sense ;  and  toorldly  mostly  in  a  bad 
sense,  as  contrasted  with  things  of  more 
value.  The  office  of  a  clergyman  is  ec- 
clesiastical, but  that  of  a  school-master  is 
neeulary  which  is  frequently  vested  in  the 
same  hands ;  the  Upper  House  of  Parlia- 
ment consists  of  lords  spiritual  and  tern- 
pored;  voorldly  interest  has  a  more  power- 
ful sway  upon  the  minds  of  the  great  bulk 
of  mankind  than  their  spiritual  interests. 

Some  uw  nothing  in  what  has  been  done  In 
1 1  .lire  imt  a  firm  and  temperate  exertion  of  free- 
ilotii,  so  consistent  with  morals  and  piety,  aa  to 
make  it  deserving  not  only  of  the  secnUir  ap- 
})l.mse  of  dashing  Machiavelian  politicians,  bat 
to  inulco  it  a  fit  theme  for  all  the  devout  effn- 
sions  of  sacred  eloquence.  Burkk. 

The  nltimate  purpose  of  government  is  tempo- 
raly  and  that  of  religion  is  eternal,  happiness. 

JOHMSON. 

Worldlf  things  are  of  such  quality  as  to  les- 
sen upon  cUviding.  Qbovb. 

SEDULOUS,  DILIGENT,  ASSIDUOUS. 

Thx  idea  of  application  is  expressed 
by  these  epithets;  but  SEDULOUS, from 
the  Latin  aedxtlv*  and  aedeo^  signifying  sit- 
ting close  to  a  thing,  is  a  particular,  DIL- 
IGENT (v.  Active^  diligent)  is  a  general 
term:  one  ia  sedxdoua  by  habit;  one  is 
diligent  either  habitually  or  occasional- 
ly :  a  seduhua  scholar  pursues  his  studies 
with  a  regular  and  close  application ;  a 
scholar  may  be  dUigerU  at  a  certain  peri- 
od, though  not  invariably  so.  One  is  aed- 
ulaua  from  a  conviction  of  the  importance 
of  the  thing ;  one  may  be  diligent  by  fits 
and  starts,  according  to  the  humor  of  the 
moment. 


One  thing  I  would  offer  Is,  that  ha  would  coiv 

nUutly  and  ned iiloualyTeaA  TuWy^  which  will  in< 
sensibly  work  him  into  a  good  Latin  style. 

LOCKK 

I  would  recommend  a  dVigtirU  attendance  on 
the  courts  of  Justice  (to  a  student  for  the  bar). 

DVNMIVO. 

ASSIDUOUS  and  teduUma  both  express 
the  quality  of  sitting  or  sticking  close  to 
a  thing,  but  the  former  may,  like  diligent^ 
be  employed  on  a  partial  occasion ;  the 
latter  is  always  permanent :  we  may  be 
aasiduoua  in  our  attentions  to  a  person ; 
but  we  are  aeduloua  in  the  important 
concerns  of  life.  Sedtdoua  peculiarly  re- 
spects the  quiet  employments  of  life,  but 
may  be  applied  to  any  pursuit  requiring 
perseveiing  attention ;  a  teacher  may  be 
entitled  aeduloua:  diligent  respects  the  ac- 
tive employments ;  one  is  diligent  at  work : 
aasiduity  holds  a  middle  rank ;  it  may  be 
employed  equally  for  that  which  requires 
active  exertion,  or  otherwise :  we  may  be 
aasiduoua  in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  or 
we  may  be  assidumta  in  our  attendance 
upon  a  person,  or  the  performance  of  any 
office. 

Methinks  her  sons  before  me  patient  stand, 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land, 
And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide. 
Lift  the  tall  rampire's  artificial  pride. 

Goldsmith. 

We  flatter  ourselves  that  we  shall  cultivate  with 

great  diHgenes  the  arts  of  peace.         Johnson. 

Man  cannot  retain  through  life  that  respect 
and  aasiduUu  (toward  a  woman)  by  which  he 
pleases  for  a  day  or  a  month.  Johnson. 

TO  SEE,  PERCEIVE,  OBSERVE. 

SEE,  in  the  German  aehen,  Greek  Oeao- 
ficuy  Hebrew  aaeah  or  aooK,  is  a  general 
term ;  it  may  be  either  a  voluntary  or  in- 
voluntary action :  PERCEIVE,  from  the 
Latin  pereipto  or  per  and  eapio^  to  take 
into  the  mind,  is  alwajrs  a  voluntary  ac- 
tion ;  and  OBSERVE  (v.  To  notice)  is  an 
intentional  action.  The  eye  aeea  when 
the  mind  is  absent;  the  mind  and  the 
eye  or  other  Benaes  perceive  in  conjunc- 
tion :  hence,  we  may  say  that  a  person 
seesj  but  does  not  perceive :  we  obaerve  not 
merely  by  a  simple  act  of  the  mind,  but 
by  its  positive  and  fixed  exertion.  We 
aee  a  thing  without  knowing  what  it  is ; 
we  perceive  a  thing,  and  know  what  it  is, 
but  the  impression  passes  away;  we  06- 
aerue  a  thing,  and  afterward  retrace  the 
image  of  it  in  our  mind.     We  aee  a  staf 
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wnen  the  eye  is  directed  toward  it;  we 
perceive  it  move  if  we  look  at  it  atten- 
tively; we  obterve  its  position  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  heavens.  The  blind 
cannot  tee^  the  absent  cannot  perceive^  the 
dull  cannot  obterne.  Seeing,  as  a  corpo- 
real action,  is  the  act  only  of  the  eye ; 
perceiving  and  observing  are  actions  in 
which  all  the  senses  are  concerned.  We 
?«  colors,  we  perceive  the  state  of  the  at- 
niosphere,  and  observe  its  changes. 

There  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 
Purfpe  uid  disperse,  that  I  may  9ee  and  tell 
or  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight.         Hilton. 

Sated  at  length,  ere  long  I  might  perceive 
Strange  alteration  in  me.  Miltoh. 

I  doabt  not  bat  the  same  discrimination  in  the 
cast  of  oouDtenances  would  be  discoverable  in 
hares  (as  In  sheep) ;  a  circnmstaiice  little  sus- 
pected by  those  who  have  not  had  opportunity  to 
obeerve  It.  Cowper. 

Seeifig  sometimes  extends  further  in 
its  application  to  the  mind's  operations, 
in  which  it  has  an  indefinite  sense ;  but 
perceive  and  observe  have  both  a  definite 
sense :  we  may  see  a  thing  distinctly  and 
clearly,  or  otherwise ;  we  perceive  it  al- 
ways with  a  certain  degree  of  distinct- 
ness ;  and  observe  it  with  a  positive  de- 
gree of  minuteness :  we  see  the  truth  of 
a  remark ;  wt  perceive  the  force  of  an 
objection;  we  observe  the  reluctance  of 
a  person.  It  is  further  to  be  observed, 
however,  that,  when  see  expresses  a  men- 
tal operation,  it  expresses  what  is  purely 
mental ;  perceive  and  observe  are  applied 
to  such  objects  as  are  seen  by  the  senses 
as  well  as  the  mind.  We  see  the  light 
with  our  eyes,  or  we  see  the  truth  of  a 
proposition  with  our  mind^s  eye ;  but  we 
perceive  the  difference  of  climate,  or  we 
perceive  the  difference  in  the  comfort  of 
our  situation ;  we  observe  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies. 

Who  is  so  gross 
As  cannot  see  this  palpable  device, 
Tet  who  so  bold  but  says  he  ««««  it  not, 
¥fhmx  such  ill  dealings  must  be  seen  in  thought  ? 

SlIAKSPEABB. 

I  perceive  these  lords 
At  this  encoanter  do  so  much  admire, 
That  they  devour  their  reason,  and  scarce  think 
Their  eyes  do  offices  of  truth.  Shakspkare. 

Every  part  of  your  last  letter  glowed  with  that 
warmth  of  friendship  which,  though  it  was  by  no 
means  new  to  me,  I  could  not  but  observe  with 
peculiar  satisfaction. 

Melmoth's  Lettebs  or  Cicbbo. 


TO  8EEK,  SEARCH. 

To  SKEK  and  SEARCH  {v.  TV  ex/an. 
ifie)  are  but  variations  from  the  8am« 
word,  and  are  both  employed  in  the  sense 
of  looking  after  something  that  is  not  in 
sight :  seek  applies  to  that  which  is  near 
at  hand  and  easily  found ;  search,  to  that 
which  is  remote,  hidden,  or  not  to  be  found 
without  difficulty :  to  search,  therefore, 
is  properly  to  sed:  laboriously ;  we  seel-  a 
person  by  simply  going  to  the  place  where 
he  is  supposed  to  be ;  search  is  made  from 
place  to  place  when  it  is  not  known  where 
he  is :  a  school-boy  seeks  birds^nests ;  the 
botanist  searclies  for  plants. 

I  have  a  venturous  fancy,  tliat  shall  seek 
Die  squirrel's  hoard,  and  fetch  thee  thence  new 
nuts.  SHAXarBAKB. 

Errors,  like  straws, upon  the  sur&oe  flow: 
ile  who  would  search  for  pearls  must  dive  below. 

Dbtdem. 

These  terms  may  also  be  applied  to 
moral  objects  with  the  same  distinction : 
as  to  seek  peace,  knowledge ;  to  search 
the  thoughts,  to  search  into  mysteries. 

Sweet  peace,  where  dost  thou  dwell  ? 
I  humbly  crave, 
Let  me  once  know. 
I  sought  thee  in  a  secret  cave. 

And  ask'd  if  peace  were  there.  Ubbbsbt. 

Vain,  very  vain,  my  weary  search  to  flnd 
That  bliss  which  only  centres  in  the  mtnd. 

OouMMmL 

TO  SEEM,  APPEAR. 

The  idea  of  coming  to  the  view  is 
expressed  by  both  these  terms ;  but  the 
word  seem,  rises  upon  that  of  appear. 
SEEM,  from  the  Latin  simUis,  like,  signi- 
fies literally  to  appear  like,  and  is  there- 
fore a  species  of  appearance  ;  APPEAR, 
from  the  Latin  appareo  or  pareo,  and  the 
Greek  wapHfiu,  to  be  present,  signifies  to 
be  present,  or  before  the  eye.  Every  ob- 
ject may  appear;  but  nothing  seems,  ex. 
cept  that  which  the  mind  admits  to  ap- 
pear in  any  given  form.  To  seem  requires 
some  reflection  and  comparison  of  objects 
in  the  mind  one  with  another ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, peculiarly  applicable  to  matters  that 
may  be  different  from  what  they  appear^ 
or  of  an  indeterminate  kind :  that  the 
sun  seems  to  move  is  a  conclusion  which 
we  draw  from  the  exercise  of  our  senses, 
and  comparing  this  case  with  others  of  a 
.<<in)ilar  nature ;  it  is  only  by  a  further  re- 
search into  the  operations  of  nature  thai 
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we  discover  this  to  be  do  conclusire  proof 
of  its  motion.  To  appear,  on  the  contiu- 
rj,  is  the  express  act  of  the  things  them- 
selves on  us ;  it  is,  therefore,  peculiarly 
applicable  to  such  objects  as  make  an 
fanpression  on  us :  to  appear  is  the  same 
as  to  present  itself :  the  stars  appear  in 
the  finnament,  but  we  do  not  say  that 
ihey  aoem  ;  the  sun  appearn  dark  through 
the  ck>uds. 

LuhM  into  foam,  the  fierce  conflicting  brine 
Seems  o'er  a  thousand  raging  waves  to  burn. 

Thomson. 

0  hear'nly  poet !    Such  thy  verse  appears^ 
So  sweet,  so  charming  to  my  ravish'd  ears. 

Dbtdem. 

They  are  equally  applicable  to  moral 
as  well  as  natural  objects  with  the  above- 
mentioned  distinction.  Seem  is  said  of 
that  which  is  dubious,  contingent,  or  fut- 
ure ;  appear^  of  that  which  is  uctual,  pos- 
itive, and  past.  A  thing  seenui  strange 
which  we  are  led  to  conclude  as  strange 
from  what  we  see  of  it :  a  thing  appears 
clear  when  we  have  a  clear  conception  of 
it:  a  plan  seenia  practicable  or  impracti- 
cable ;  an  author  appears  to  understand 
his  subject  or  the  contrary.  It  seems  as 
if  all  efforts  to  reform  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind will  be  found  inefficient ;  it  appears^ 
from  the  long  catalogue  of  vices  which 
are  still  very  prevalent,  that  little  prog- 
ress has  hitherto  been  niude  in  the  work 
of  reformation. 

No  man  had  ever  a  greater  power  over  him- 
self, or  was  tens  tite  man  lie  seemeJ  to  be,  whicli 
shortly  after  itppetired  to  everybody,  when  he 
cared  less  to  keep  on  the  mask.        Clarendon. 

SELF-WILL,  SELF-CONXKIT,  HKLF- 
sri'KK'IE.NCY. 

SELF-WILL  sijrnififs  the  /nV/ in  one's 
self:  SELF-CONCEIT,  amceit  of  one's 
self:  SELF-SUFFICIENCY,  mffidmcy 
in  one's  self.  As  characteristics  they 
come  very  near  to  each  other,  but  that 
depravity  of  the  will  which  refuses  to 
submit  to  every  control  either  within  or 
without  is  born  with  a  person,  and  is 
among  the  earliest  indications  of  char- 
acter; in  some  it  is  less  predominant 
than  in  others,  but,  if  not  early  checked, 
it  is  that  defect  in  our  natures  which  will 
always  prevail ;  self-conceit  is  a  vicious 
habit  of  the  mind  which  is  superinduced 
en  the  original   character;    it  is   that 


which  determines  in  matters  of  judg- 
ment :  a  sdf-unUed  person  thinks  nothing 
of  right  or  wrong ;  whatever  the  impulse 
of  the  moment  suggests,  is  the  motive  to 
action :  the  self-conceited  person  is  always 
much  concerned  about  right  and  wrong, 
but  it  is  only  that  which  he  conceives  to 
be  right  and  wrong ;  self-sufficiency  is  a 
species  of  sdf -conceit  applied  to  action: 
as  a  self -conceited  person  thinks  of  no 
opinion  but  his  own ;  a  sdf-svffideni  per^ 
son  refuses  the  assistance  of  every  one 
in  whatever  he  is  called  upon  to  do. 

First  appetite  enlists  him  truth's  sworn  fbe. 
Then  obstinate  self-tcill  confirms  him  so. 

Cowrsm. 
Nothing  so  haughty  and  assuming  as  igno- 
rance, where  self-conceit  bids  it  set  up  for  in- 
fitllible.  South. 

There,  safe  in  setf-sufflcieni  impudence, 
Without  experience,  honesty,  or  sense. 
Unknowing  in  her  interest,  trade,  or  laws, 
He  vainly  undertakes  his  country's  cause. 

JBims. 

SEXIOR,  ELDER,  OLDER. 

Thssk  are  all  comparatives  expressive 
of  the  same  quality,  and  differ,  therefore, 
less  in  sense  than  in  application.  SEN- 
IOR is  employed  not  only  in  regard  to 
the  extent  of  age,  but  also  to  duration 
either  in  office  or  any  given  situation: 
ELDER  is  employed  only  in  regard  to 
age :  an  officer  in  the  army  is  a  senior  by 
virtue  of  having  served  longer  than  an- 
other; a  boy  is  a  senior  in  a  school  ei- 
ther by  virtue  of  his  age,  his  standing  in 
the  school,  or  his  situation  in  the  class ; 
when,  therefore,  age  alone  is  to  be  ex- 
pressed, dder  is  more  suitable  than  se^v. 
tor  ;  the  elder  children  or  the  elder  branch- 
es of  a  family  are  clearly  understood  to 
include  those  who  have  priority  of  age. 

How  can  you  admit  your  seniors  to  the  exam- 
ination or  calling  of  them,  not  only  being  infe- 
rior in  office  and  calling,  but  in  gifts  also? 

WHrroirr. 

Tliey  bring  the  comparison  of  younger  daugh- 
ters conforming  themselves  in  their  attire  to 
their  el<fer  sisters.  Hookei. 

JSaiior  and  elder  are  both  employed  as 
substantives,  OLDER  only  as  an  adjec- 
tive :  hence  we  speak  of  the  seniors  in  a 
school,  or  the  ^ders  in  an  assembly ;  but 
an  older  inhabitant,  an  older  family.  £1- 
der  has  only  a  partial  use ;  older  is  em- 
ployed in  general  cases :  in  speaking  of 
children  in  the  same  family  we  may  say. 
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the  dier  son  is  heir  to  the  estate ;  he  is 
Mer  than  his  brother  by  ten  years. 

The  Spartans  to  thoir  highest  magtstrate 

The  name  of  4ldtr  did  appropriate.       Dbmhah. 

Since  oft 
Man  most  compute  that  age  he  cannot  feel, 
He  scarce  beUeres  he's  oUUir  for  his  years. 

YoDKa 

SENSE,  JUDGMENT. 

SENSE  (v.  Fedhtff)  signifies  in  general 
ihe  faculty  of  feeling  corporeally  or  per- 
ceiring  mentally ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
synonymous  with  JUDGMENT,  which  is 
a  special  operation  of  the  mind.  The 
ierue  is  that  primitive  portion  of  the  un- 
derstanding which  i-enders  an  account  of 
things;  and  the  jw^r^'ient  that  portion  of 
the  reason  which  selects  or  rejects  from 
this  account.  The  aetue  is,  so  to  speak, 
the  reporter  which  collects  the  details, 
and  exposes  the  facts ;  the  judgment  is 
ihe  judfff  that  passes  sentence  upon  them. 
According  to  the  strict  import  of  the 
terms,  the  jwiffmeni  depends  upon  the 
«oi»,  and  varies  with  it  in  degree.  He 
who  has  no  sense  has  no  Judgment;  and 
he  who  loses  sense  loses  jw^meni :  since 
ftense  supplies  the  knowledge  of  things, 
and  ji^dgmeni  pronounces  upon  them,  it 
i.s  evident  that  tnere  must  be  sense  before 
til  ere  can  be  JudtpnetU. 

Then  is  the  soul  a  nature,  which  contains 
The  power  of  sense  within  a  greater  power. 

DAYtES. 

His  apprehension  was  keen  and  ready;  his 
Jfulgmsnt  deep  and  sound;  his  reason  clear 
mnd  comprehensive;  his  method  and  elocution 
elegant  and  easy.        Life  of  LoaD  ELLESMEai. 

On  the  other  hand,  sense  may  be  so 
distinguished  from  jitdginent^  that  there 
may  be  setuie  y^xihoxxi  judgment^  and  jwfy- 
tnerU  without  sense:  sense  is  the  faculty  of 
perceiving  in  general ;  it  is  applied  to  ab- 
^it^aet  science  as  well  as  general  knowl- 
vi\<j:o :  judgment  is  the  faculty  of  deter- 
in  iiiing,  that  is,  of  determining  mostly  in 
matters  of  practice.  By  sense  the  mind 
perceives  by  an  immediate  act,  by  the 
judgment  it  arrives  at  conclusions  by  a 
process.  It  is  the  lot  of  many,  therefore, 
to  have  sense  in  matters  of  theory,  who 
have  x\o  judgment  in  matters  of  practice; 
while  others,  on  the  contrary,  who  have 
nothing  above  common  senne  will  have  a 
soundness  of  judgtfimt  that  is  not  to  be 
■urpasaed.     Nay,  further,  it  is  possible 


for  a  man  to  have  good  sense,  and  yet  nol 
a  solid  judgment :  as  they  are  both  natu- 
ral faculties,  men  are  gifted  with  them 
as  variously  as  with  every  other  faculty. 
By  good  sense  a  man  is  enabled  to  discern, 
as  it  were,  intuitively,  that  which  requires 
another  of  less  sense  to  ponder  over  and 
study ;  by  a  solid  judgment  a  man  is  en- 
abled  to  avoid  those  errors  in  conduct 
which  one  of  a  weak  judgment  is  always 
falling  into.  There  is,  however,  this  dis- 
tinction between  sense  trnd  jtufymenty  that 
the  deficiencies  of  the  former  may  be  sup- 
plied by  diligence  and  attention;  but  a 
defect  in  the  latter  is  not  so  easily  to  be 
supplied  by  efforts  of  one^s  own.  A  man 
may  improve  his  sense  in  proportion  as 
he  has  the  means  of  information;  but 
the  judgment  once  matured  rarely  makes 
any  advances  toward  improvement  after- 
ward. 

There's  something  previons  ev*ii  to  taste:  'tis 

sense, 
Good  sense^  which  only  is  the  gift  of  heav'n. 
And,  tliough  no  science,  fisirly  worth  the  seven ; 
A  light  within  yourself  yon  must  perceive, 
Jones  and  Le  Notre  have  it  not  to  give.     Pope. 

In  a\V  instances  where  our  experience  of  the 
past  has  heen  extensive  and  uniform,  our  Judff' 
meni  concerning  the  future  amounts  to  certainty. 

Bbattib. 

The  words  sense  and  judgment  are  fre- 
quently employed  without  any  epithets 
to  denote  a  positively  large  share  of  these 
faculties. 

The  fox,  in  deeper  cunning  vers'd, 

The  beauties  of  her  mind  rehears*d. 

And  talk'd  of  knowledge,  taste,  ana  senss^ 

To  which  the  &ir  have  vast  pretence.      Hooaa. 

To  speak  without  flattery,  few  have  like  use 
of  learning,  or  like  judgment  in  learning,  as  I 
have  observed  in  your  lordship.  BACoif . 

As  epithets,  sensible  and  judiciom  both 
denote  the  possession  of  these  faculties 
in  a  high  degree,  but  in  their  application 
they  are  distinguished  as  above.  A  writ- 
er or  a  speaker  is  said  to  be  sensible  ;  a 
friend,  or  an  adviser,  to  be  judieiow. 
Sense  displays  itself  in  the  conversation 
or  the  communication  of  one's  ideas ; 
judgment  in  the  propriety  of  one*s  ac- 
tions. A  sensible  man  may  be  an  enter- 
taining companion,  but  a  judicious  man 
in  any  post  of  command  is  an  inestima- 
ble treasure.  Snisihle  remarks  are  al- 
ways calculated  to  please  and  interest 
sertMble  people ;  judicious  measures  have 
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1  steriin«;  value  in  themselves  that  is  ap- 
preciated according  to  the  importance  of 
the  object.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  to 
be  aennbU  is  a  desirable  thing,  but  to  be 
jwUeiom  is  an  indispensable  requisite  in 
those  who  have  to  act  a  part. 

I  have  been  tired  with  accounts  from  wnHbU 
men  ftimiahed  with  matters  of  fact  which  have 
happened  within  their  own  knowledge. 

Addison. 

Tour  observationa  are  so  judicious^  I  wish 
70c  had  not  been  so  sparing  of  them. 

SiK  W.  Jones. 

SENSIBLE,  SENSITIVE,  SENTIENT. 

All  these  epithets,  which  are  derived 
from  the  same  source  (v.  To  fed)^  have 
obviously  a  great  sameness  of  meaning, 
though  not  of  application.  SENSIBLE 
and  SENSITIVE  both  denote  the  ca- 
pacity of  being  moved  to  feeling:  SEN- 
TIENT implies  the  very  act  of  feeling. 
Sefisible  expresses  either  a  habit  of  the 
body  and  mind,  or  only  a  particular  state 
referring  to  some  particular  object:  a 
person  may  be  aennble  of  things  in  gen- 
eral, or  tenable  of  cold,  tensibie  of  inju- 
ries, tenribU  of  the  kindnesses  which  he 
has  received  from  an  individual  Senn- 
tive  signifies  always  an  habitual  or  per- 
manent quality;  it  is  the  characteristic 
of  objects:  a  sermtive  creature  implies 
one  whose  sense  is  by  distinction  quick- 
ly to  be  acted  upon ;  a  tensitive  plant  is 
a  peculiar  species  of  plants,  marked  for 
the  property  of  having  »enae  or  being 
aenMble  of  the  touch. 

And,  with  affection  wondrons  sensible^ 
Re  wrung  Bassanio's  hand,  and  so  they  parted. 
Shakspbabk. 

Those  creatures  live  more  alone  whose  food, 
and  therefbre  prey,  is  upon  other  sensiHte  creat- 
nres.  Tbmple. 

Sensible  and  sensitive  have  always  a 
reference  to  external  objects;  but  sen- 
tient expresses  simply  the  possession  of 
feeling  or  the  power  of  feeling,  and  ex- 
cludes the  idea  of  the  cause.  Hence,  the 
terms  sensible  and  sensitive  are  applied 
only  to  persons  or  corporeal  objects :  but 
sentient^  which  conveys  the  most  abstract 
meaning,  is  applicable  to  men  and  spir- 
its ;  sentient  beings,  taken  absolutely,  may 
include  angels  as  well  as  men ;  it  is  re- 
stricted in  its  meaning  by  the  context 
only. 


If  dreumspectton  and  caution  are  a  part  of 
wisdom,  when  we  work  only  upon  inanhnate  uiat< 
ter,  surely  they  become  a  part  of  duty  too,  when 
the  subject  of  our  demolition  and  construction  la 
not  brick  and  mortar,  but  tentient  beings,  by  the 
sudden  alteration  of  whose  condition  and  haldts 
multitudes  may  be  rendered  miserable.   BcmEa. 

SENSIBLE,  PERCEPTIBL^. 

Th£8k  epithets  are  here  applied  not  to 
the  persons  capable  of  being  impressed, 
but  to  the  objects  capable  of  impressing : 
in  this  case  SENSIBLE  (v.  Ta  fed)  ap- 
plies to  that  which  acts  on  the  senses 
merely ;  PERCEPTIBLE  (v.  To  see\  to 
that  which  acts  on  the  senses  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  mind.  All  corporeal  ob- 
jects are  naturally  termed  tensihUy  inas- 
much as  they  are  aensible  to  the  eye,  the 
ear,  the  nose,  the  touch,  and  the  taste ; 
particular  things  Are  perceptUtle^  inasmuch 
as  they  are  to  be  perceived  or  recognized 
by  the  mind.  Sometimes  sensible  signi- 
fies discernible  by  m^ans  of  the  sensesy  as 
when  we  speak  of  a  aensible  diiference  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  in  this  case  it  comes 
nearer  to  the  meaning  of  perceptible  ;  but 
the  latter  always  refers  more  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  mind  than  the  former :  the 
difference  between  colors  is  said  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible  when  they  approach 
very  near  to  each  other ;  so  likewise  the 
growth  of  a  body  is  said  not  to  be  percep- 
tible when  it  cannot  be  marked  from  one 
time  to  another  by  the  difference  of  state. 

I  have  suffered  a  aensible  loss,  if  that  word  is 
strong  enough  to  express  the  misfortune  which 
has  deprived  me  of  so  excellent  a  man. 

Meucoth's  Lettbbs  of  Cicsao. 

What  must  have  been  the  state  into  which  the 
Assembly  has  brought  your  affairs,  that  Uie  re^ 
lief  afforded  by  so  vast  a  supply  has  been  hardly 
perceptible  t  Burks. 

8EN8UAUST,  VOLUPTUARY,  EPICURE. 

The  SENSUALIST  lives  for  the  indul- 
gence of  his  senses :  the  VOLUPTUARY 
(from  vciuptasy  pleasure)  is  devoted  to  his 
pleasures,  and,  as  far  as  these  pleasures 
are  the  pleasures  of  sense,  the  voluptuary 
is  a  sensualist:  the  EPICURE,  from  Epi- 
curuSy  is  one  who  makes  the  pleasures  of 
sense  his  god,  and  in  this  sense  he  is  a 
sensualist  and  a  voluptuary.  In  the  ap* 
plication  of  these  terms,  however,  the  am- 
sualist  is  one  who  is  a  slave  to  the  gross- 
est appetites ;  the  voluptnari/  is  one  who 
studies  his  pleasures  so  as  to  make  them 
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the  most  valuable  to  himself ;  the  epicure 
is  a  species  of  voluptuary  who  practises 
more  than  ordinary  refinement  in  the 
choice  of  his  pleasures. 

Let  the  Mtisualitt  ntisty  himself  u  he  is 
able ;  he  will  find  that  there  in  a  certain  living 
spark  within  which  all  the  drink  he  can  pour  in 
will  never^e  able  to  quench.  Sotrni. 

To  fill  up  the  drawing  of  this  personage,  he 
conceived  a  voluptuary^  who  in  his  person 
should  be  bloated  and  blown  up  to  the  size  of  a 
Silenus ;  lazy,  luxurious,  in  »eii%uiUity  a  satyr, 
in  intemperance  a  bacchanalian.     Ciiiberjlamd. 

What  epicure  can  be  always  plying  his  pal- 
ate ?  South. 

SENTENCE   PROPOSITION,  PERIOD, 
PHRASE. 

SENTEN'CE,  in  Latin  sententia,  is  but 
a  variation  of  sentiment  (y.  Opinion). 
PROPOSITION,  V.  Proposal.  PERIOD, 
in  Latin  periodutt^  Greek  ircpio^oc,  from 
irtpiy  about,  and  o^o^y  way,  signifies  the 
circuit  or  round  of  words  which  renders 
the  sense  complete.  PHRASE,  from  the 
Greek  ^pa^u/,  to  speak,  signifies  the  words 
uttered. 

The  sentence  consists  of  any  words 
which  convey  sentiment:  the  proposition 
consists  of  the  thing  set  before  the  mind, 
that  is,  either  our  own  minds  or  the  minds 
of  others ;  hence  the  term  sentence  has 
more  special  regard  to  the  form  of  words, 
and  the  proposition  to  the  matter  contain- 
ed :  they  are  both  used  technically  or  oth- 
erwise :  the  former  in  grammar  and  rhet- 
oric ;  the  latter  in  logic.  The  sentence  is 
simple  and  complex ;  the  proposition  is 
universal  or  particular.  Period  and 
phrase^  like  sentence^  are  forms  of  words, 
but  they  are  solely  so,  whereas  the  sen- 
tence depends  on  the  connection  of  ideas 
by  which  it  is  formed :  we  speak  of  sen- 
tences either  as  to  their  structure  or  their 
sentiment;  hence  the  sentence  is  either 
grammatical  or  morel :  but  the  period  re- 
gards only  the  structure ;  it  is  either  well 
or  ill  turned :  the  term  phrase  denotes  the 
character  of  the  words ;  hence  it  is  either 
vulgar  or  polite,  idiomatic  or  general :  the 
wentenee  must  consist  of  at  least  two  words 
to  make  sense ;  the  phrase  may  be  a  sin- 
gle word  or  otherwise. 

Some  expect  in  letters  pointed  sentences  and 
fbrcible  periods.  Jorksom. 

Chrysippus,  laboring  how  to  reconcile  these 
two  propoiiitiontt\  that  all  things  are  done  by 


Cste,  and  yet  that  something  is  in  oar  own  pow. 
er,  cannot  extricate  himself  UammohDs. 

Disastrous  words  can  best  disaater  show, 
lu  angry  phrase  the  angry  passions  glow. 

ELPRimTONE. 

TO  SENTENCE,  DOOM,  CONDEMN. 

To  SENTENCE,  or  pass  seidenee,\B  to 
give  a  final  opinion  or  decision  which  is 
to  influence  the  fate  of  an  object-  CON- 
DEMN, from  damnimiy  a  loss,  is  to  pass 
such  a  sefdence  as  shall  be  to  the  hurt  of 
an  object.  DOOM,  in  Saxon  dom,  a  judg- 
ment, comes  from  deman^  to  judge  or 
deem. 

When  these  terms  are  taken  in  the  ju- 
ridical sense,  to  sentence  is  indefinite  as 
to  the  quantum  of  punishment,  it  may  he 
great  or  small;  a  criminal  may  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  mild  or  severe  punishment :  to 
condemn  and  doom  are  always  employed 
to  denote  a  severe  punishment,  and  the 
latter  still  severer  than  the  former.  A 
person  is  condemned  to  the  galleys,  to 
transportation  for  life,  or  to  death ;  he  is 
dootned  to  eternal  misery. 

At  the  end  of  the  tenth  book,  th«  poet  Joins 
this  beautiful  circumstance,  that  they  oillenMi  up 
their  penitential  prayers  on  the  very  place  where 
their  Jud^e  appeared  to  them  when  he  pro- 
nounced their  sentence.  Addison. 

It  so  happened,  by  one  of  the  Judges  withdraw- 
ing upon  a  sudden  fit  of  the  stone,  the  court  wim 
divided,  one  half  for  the  condemning  him,  and 
the  other  half  that  he  was  not  guilty. 

CLAancDOM. 

To  sentence  is  always  the  act  of  some 
conscious  agent ;  but  to  condemn  and  doom 
may  be  the  effect  of  circumstances,  or 
brought  about  by  the  nature  of  things. 
A  person  is  always  sentenced  by  some  one 
to  suffer  in  consequence  of  his  conduct ; 
he  is  condemned  or  doomed,  either  by  his 
misfortune  or  his  fault,  to  suffer  what- 
ever circumstances  impose  upon  him; 
immoral  writers  are  justly  condemned  to 
oblivion  or  infamy ;  or  persons  may  be 
condemned  by  their  hard  lot  to  struggle 
through  life  for  a  bare  living ;  and  some 
are  doomed  by  a  still  harder  lot  to  penury 
and  wretchedness. 

Liberty  (Thomson's  "  Liberty")  called  in  vain 
upon  her  votaries  to  read  her  praises ;  her  praises 
were  condetnned  to  harbor  spiders  and  gather 
dust.  Johnson. 

Even  the  abridger.  compiler,  and  translator, 
though  their  labors  cannot  be  ranked  with  those 
of  the  dinmal  biogrspher,  yet  must  not  be  rash' 
ly  (loomed  to  annihilation.  Johnson 
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To  sentence  is  to  pass  sentence  in  the 
judicial  sense  only ;  but  the  noun  sentence 
is  taken  in  the  sense  of  a  judgment,  and 
has  likewise  a  moral  as  well  as  a  judicial 
application,  in  which  latter  case  it  admits 
of  a  further  comparison  with  condemn  or 
cwidemnaiion.  The  sentence  is  a  formal 
and  the  condemnatioti  an  informal  judg- 
ment: the  sentence  may  be  favorable  or 
unfavorable ;  the  condemnation  is  always 
unfavorable :  critics  pronounce  their  sen- 
*mce  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  work ; 
the  public  may  cotidemn  a  measure  in  any 
manner  by  which  they  make  their  senti- 
ments known.  To  cloomy  which  signifies 
only  to  determ/ne  the  fate  of  a  person,  is 
not  allied  to  the  other  terms  in  their  mor- 
al application. 

Let  him  set  out  some  of  Luther's  works,  that 
by  them  we  may  pass  gentence  npon  his  doc- 
trines. Atterbcrt. 

This  practice  being  intended  only  to  lionor 
Christ,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  who  hath  risen 
upon  us  to  enlighten  us  with  that  doctrine  of 
salvation,  to  which  we  then  declare  our  adhe- 
rence, it  ought  not  to  be  oondemned,  as  super- 
stition. SSCKEH. 

SENTENTIOUS,  SENTIMENTAL. 

SENTENTIOUS  signifies  having  or 
abounding  in  setitences  or  judgments; 
SENTIMENTAL,  having  sentiment  (v. 
Opinion).  Books  and  authors  are  term- 
ed sefUentions ;  but  travellers,  society,  in- 
tercourse, correspondence,  and  the  like, 
are  characterized  as  sentitnenial.  Mor- 
alists, whose  works  and  conversation 
abound  in  moral  sentences^  like  Dr.  John- 
son \s,  are  termed  sententimis;  novelists 
and  romance  writers,  like  Mrs.  Radclifife, 
are  properly  sentimental.  Sententimis 
books  always  serve  for  improvement ; 
sentimental  works,  unless  they  are  of  a 
superior  order,  are  in  general  hurtful. 

His  (Mr.  Ferguson's)  love  of  Montesquieu  and 
Tacitus  has  led  him  into  a  manner  of  writing  too 
short-winded  and  aententiotts.  Gkat. 

In  books,  whether  moral  or  amusing,  there  are 
no  passages  more  captivating  than  those  delicate 
otrokes  of  sentimental  morality  which  refer  our 
ootiODs  to  the  determination  of  feeling. 

Mackknzix. 

SENTIMENT,  SENSATION,  PERCEPTION. 

SENTIMENT   and  SENSATION   are 

obviously  derived  from  the  same  source 

(9,  To  feel).     PERCEPTION,  from  per- 

reive  (v.  To  see\  expresses  the  act  of  per- 

24 


ceivinffy  or  the  impreseions  produced  b} 
perceivinff. 

The  impressions  which  objects  makfl 
upon  the  person  are  designated  by  all 
these  terms;  but  the  sentiment  has  its 
seat  in  the  heart,  the  sensation  is  confined 
to  the  senses,  and  the  perception  rests  in 
the  understanding.  Sentiments  are  live- 
ly, sensatiofvi  are  grateful,  perceptions  are 
clear.  Gratitude  is  a  sentiment  the  mo^ 
pleasing  to  the  human  mind ;  the  senso' 
tion  produced  by  the  action  of  electricity 
on  the  frame  is  generally  unpleasant ;  a 
nice  perception  of  objects  is  one  of  the 
first  requisites  for  pei'fection  in  any  art. 

I  am  fhtming  every  possible  pretence  to  live 
hereafter  according  to  my  own  taste  and  senti- 
ments. Melmoth's  Letters  of  Cickro. 

Diversity  of  constitution  or  other  circum- 
stances vary  the  sensatiotvs^  and  to  them  Java 
pepper  is  cold.  Glanvil. 

Matter  hath  no  life  nor  jMrc«pMon,and  is  not 
conscious  of  its  own  existence.  Bentlet. 

The  sentiment  extends  to  manners,  and 
renders  us  alive  to  the  happiness  or  mis. 
ery  of  others  as  well  as  our  own;  it  is 
that  by  which  men  are  most  nearly  al- 
lied to  each  other :  the  sensation  is  pure* 
ly  physical,  and  the  effect  of  external  ob- 
jects upon  either  the  body  or  the  mind : 
perceptiotis  carry  ub  into  the  district  of 
science;  they  give  us  an  interest  in  all 
the  surrounding  objects  as  intellectual 
observers.  A  man  of  spirit  or  courage 
receives  marks  of  honor,  or  affronts,  with 
very  different  setitiments  from  the  poU 
troon:  he  who  bounds  his  happiness  by 
the  present  fleeting  existence  must  be 
careful  to  remove  every  painful  sensation: 
we  judge  of  objects  as  complex  or  sim< 
pie  according  to  the  number  oi  percep- 
tions which  they  produce  in  us. 

Alike  to  council  or  the  assembly  came, 
With  equal  souls  and  sentiments  the  same. 

Pops. 

When  we  describe  our  sensations  of  another's 

sorrows  in  condolence,  the  customs  of  the  world 

scarcely  admit  of  rigid  veracity.  Johnson.. 

When  first  the  trembling  eye  receives  the  day, 
External  forms  on  young  percsption  play. 

Lanohobih. 

TO  SEPARATE,  SEVER,  DISJOIN,  DE- 
TACH. 
To  SEPARATE  {v.  To  abstract)  is  the 
general  term :  whatever  is  united  or  join- 
ed in  any  way  may  be  separated^  be  the 
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^nction  natural  or  artificial;  bat  to 
SEVER,  which  is  but  a  variation  of  «yw- 
rate,  is  a  mode  of  separating  natural  bod- 
ies, or  bodies  naturally  joined :  we  may 
teparate  in  part  or  entirely ;  we  sever  en- 
tirely :  we  s^xarate  with  or  without  vio- 
lence ;  we  sever  with  violence  only :  we 
may  separate  papers  which  have  been 
pasted  together,  or  fruits  which  have 
grown  together ;  but  the  head  is  severed 
from  the  body,  or  a  branch  from  the 
trunk. 

Can  A  body  be  inflammable  firom  which  it 
would  poizle  a  chemist  to  separate  an  inflam- 
mable ingredient?  BOTLI. 

To  mention  only  that  species  of  shell-fish  tluit 
grow  to  the  sortisce  of  several  rocks,  and  im- 
mediately die  apon  their  being  severed  from  the 
place  where  they  grow.  Adduon. 

To  sqtarate  may  be  said  of  things 
which  are  only  remotely  connected ;  DIS- 
JOIN, signifying  to  destroy  a  junction,  is 
said  of  that  which  is  intimately  connect- 
ed so  as  to  be  joined :  we  separate  as  con- 
venience requires ;  we  may  separate  in  a 
right  or  a  wrong  manner ;  we  mostly  dis- 
join things  which  ought  to  remain  join- 
ed :  we  separate  syllables  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish them ;  but  they  are  sometimes 
dittjomed  in  writing  by  an  accidental  eras- 
ure. To  DETACH,  signifying  to  destroy 
a  contact,  has  an  intermediate  sense  be- 
tween separate  and  diajoin^  applying  to 
bodies  which  are  neither  so  loosely  con- 
nected as  the  former,  nor  so  closely  as 
the  latter :  we  separate  things  that  direct- 
ly meet  in  no  point;  we  disjoin  those 
which  may  meet  in  many  points ;  we  de- 
tach those  things  which  meet  in  one  point 
only. 

Oar  Saviour  did  not  separate  from  the  Jew- 
ish Church,  though  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
who  ruled  in  ecclesiastical  matters  at  that  time, 
had  perverted  the  law.  Bknnxt. 

In  times  and  regions,  so  di^ained  from  each 
other  that  there  can  scarcely  be  imagined  any 
communication  of  sentiments,  has  prevailed  a 
general  and  uniform  expectation  of  propitiating 
God  by  corporeal  austerities.  Johnson. 

The  several  parts  of  it  are  detached  one  from 
She  other,  and  yet  Join  again  one  cannot  tell  how. 

POFB. 

Separate^  sever^  and  detach  may  be  ap- 
plied to  mental  as  well  as  corporeal  ob- 
jects; persons  may  be  separated  from 
each  other  by  diversity  of  interests  or 
opinions ;  they  may  be  severed  from  each 


other  when  their  affections  are  estranged 
toward  each  other ;  they  may  be  detaSiA 
from  each  other  by  circumstances  after 
having  been  attached  by  any  tie. 

They  (the  FYench  Republicans)  never  have 
abandoned,  and  never  will  abandon,  their  old. 
steady  maxim  of  separating  the  people  fircHn 
their  government.  Bukkjk. 

Better  I  were  distrafCt, 
So  should  my  thoughts  be  severed  from  my 
griefs.  SBAUPBA.Ka. 

As  for  the  detached  rhapsodies  which  Lycar- 
gus  in  more  early  times  brought  with  him  oat 
of  Asia,  they  must  have  been  exceedingly  imper- 
fect. CuilBMr.4WD. 

SBQUEL,  CLOSE. 

SEQUEL  is  a  species  of  CLOSE ;  it  is 
that  which  follows  by  way  of  termina- 
tion ;  but  the  dose  is  simply  that  which 
o^ows,  or  puts  an  end  to  anything.  There 
cannot  be  a  9eq\td  without  a  dose^  bat 
there  may  be  a  dose  without  a  seqnd,  A 
story  may  have  either  a  seqttd  or  a  ctose; 
when  the  end  is  detached  from  the  be- 
ginning so  as  to  follow,  it  is  a  seq^tul ; 
if  the  beginning  and  end  are  uninterrupt- 
ed, it  is  simply  a  dose.  When  a  work  is 
publisheo  in  distinct  parts,  those  which 
follow  at  the  end  may  be  termed  the  se- 
gttel:  if  it  appears  all  at  oncei  the  con- 
cluding pages  are  the  dose. 

Oh  let  me  say  no  more ; 
Gather  the  segitel  by  what  went  before. 

SHAKIPBAa& 

A  tale  should  be  Judicious,  clear,  succinct. 
The  langnage  plain,  and  incidents  well  link*d ; 
Tell  not  u  new  what  everybody  knows. 
And,  new  or  old,  still  hasten  to  a  close. 

COWPBB. 
SERIES,  COURSE. 

A  SERIES,  in  Latin  series,  from  mto, 
to  bind  or  connect,  is  applied  to  things 
which  are  connected  with  each  other, 
simply  in  order  of  time  or  number. 
COURSE,  in  Latin  eurstiSy  from  ctirrOf 
to  run,  signifying  the  line  formed  or  the 
direction  taken  in  running,  applies  to 
things  which  are  so  connected  together 
as  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  line ;  a  aerim  of 
events  are  such  as  follow  in  order  of 
time ;  a  series  of  numbers  of  any  work 
are  such  as  follow  in  numerical  order ;  a 
coftrse  of  events  are  such  as  tend  to  the 
same  end ;  a  course  of  lectures,  such  tm 
are  delivered  on  the  same  subject 

You  may  believe  me  I  shall  never  fiDrget  tnm 
whom  this  long  series  of  applications  took  its 
rise.  Bbaztu 
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If  it  be  asked  what  is  the  improper  expectation 
which  it  is  dangerous  to  indulge,  experience  will 
answer,  that  it  is  an  expectation  that  requires 
the  common  eowM  of  things  to  be  changed. 

Johnson. 

SERVANT,  DOMK8TIC,  MENIAL, 
DRUDGE. 
In  the  term  SERVANT  is  included  the 
Idea  of  the  serrice  performed:  in  the 
term  DOMESTIC,  from  dtrnim,  a  house, 
is  included  the  idea  of  one  belonging  to 
the  house  or  family :  in  the  word  MENI- 
AL, from  manus,  the  hand,  is  included  the 
idea  of  labor ;  and  the  term  DRUDGE, 
that  of  drudgery.  We  hire  a  tervami,  at 
a  certain  rute,  and  for  a  particular  ser- 
vice; we  are  attached  to  our  domatict 
according  to  their  assiduity  and  attention 
to  our  wishes;  we  employ  as  a  menial 
one  who  is  unfit  for  a  higher  employ- 
ment ;  and  a  drudge  in  any  labor,  how. 
ever  hard  and  disagreeable. 

A  MToant  dwells  remote  from  all  knowledge 
of  his  lord's  purposes.  South. 

Montezuma  was  attended  by  his  own  domee- 
tics,  and  served  with  his  usual  state. 

ROBBRTSON. 

Some  were  his  (King  Charles's)  own  menial 
servants,  and  ate  bread  at  his  table  before  they 
lifted  up  theh-  heel  against  him.  South. 

He  who  will  be  vastly  rich  must  resolve  to  be 
a  drudi/e  all  his  days.  South. 

SERVITUDE,   SLAVERY,  BONDAGE. 

SERVITUDE  expresses  less  than 
SLAVERY,  and  this  less  than  BOND- 
AGE. 

Servitude^  from  servio^  conveys  simply 
the  idea  of  performing  a  service  without 
specifying  the  principle  upon  which  it  is 
performed.  Among  the  Romans,  eervus 
Bignified  a  slave,  because  all  who  served 
were  literally  slaves,  the  power  over  the 
person  being  almost  unlimited.  The 
mild  influence  of  Christianity  has  cor- 
rected men's  notions  with  regard  to  their 
rights  as  well  as  their  duties,  and  estab- 
lished teitniude  on  the  just  principle  of 
%  mutual  compact,  without  any  infraction 
on  that  most  precious  of  all  human  gifts, 
personal  liberty.  Slavery^  which  marks 
a  condition  incompatible  with  the  exist- 
ence of  this  invaluable  endowment,  is  a 
term  odious  to  the  Christian  ear :  it  had 
its  origin  in  the  grossest  state  of  society ; 
the  word  being  derived  from  the  German 
fiave,  or  SdavarUafu^  a  fierce  and  intrepid 


people  who  made  a  long  stand  against 
the  Germans,  and,  being  at  last  defeated^ 
were  made  alaves.  Slavery,  therefore,  in 
eludes  not  only  terviiude,  but  also  the  odi- 
ous circumstance  of  the  entire  subjection 
of  one  individual  to  another.  Bondage^ 
from  to  bind^  denotes  the  state  of  being 
hound,  that  is,  elavery  in  its  most  aggrava- 
ted form,  in  which,  to  the  loes  of  person- 
al liberty,  is  added  cruel  treatment ;  th« 
term  is  seldom  applied  in  its  proper  sense 
to  any  persons  but  the  Israelites  in  Egypt. 
In  a  figurative  sense,  we  speak  of  being 
a  tilave  to  our  passions,  and  under  the 
bondage  of  sin,  in  which  cases  the  terms 
preserve  precisely  the  same  distinction. 

It  is  fit  and  necessary  that  some  persons  in  the 

world  should  be  in  love  with  a  splendid  ter^U 

tude.  South. 

So  different  are  the  geniuses  which  are  formed 

under  Turkish  Havery  and  Grecian  liberty. 

Adduom. 
Our  cage 
We  make  a  choir,  as  doth  the  prlson'd  bird, 
And  sing  oar  bondage  freely.         Shakstbarb. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between 
the  epithets  servile  and  davisk,  which  are 
employed  only  in  the  moral  application. 
He  who  is  sermle  has  the  mean  character 
of  a  servant,  but  he  is  still  a  free  agent ; 
but  he  who  is  shvieh  is  bound  and  fet* 
tered  in  every  possible  form. 

That  eervile  path  thon  nobly  dost  decline, 
Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line. 
Those  are  the  labor'd  birtlia  of  elavish  brains, 
Not  the  effect  of  poetry,  but  pains.        Dkmbam. 

SHADE,  SHADOW. 

SHADE  and  SHADOW,  in  German 
echalten,  are  in  all  probability  connected 
with  the  word  ehine,  show  {v.  To  ehme, 
etc.).  Both  these  terms  express  that 
darkness  which  is  occasioned  by  the  sun^s 
rays  being  intercepted  by  any  body ;  but 
ehade  simply  expresses  the  absence  of 
the  light,  and  ehadato  signifies  also  the 
figure  of  the  body  which  thus  intercepts 
the  light.  Trees  naturally  produce  a 
eliade,  by  means  of  their  branches  and 
leaves:  and  wherever  the  image  of  the 
tree  is  reflected  on  the  earth  that  forms 
its  shadow.  It  is  agreeable  in  the  heat 
of  summer  to  sit  in  the  shade ;  the  con- 
stancy with  which  the  shadow  follows 
the  man  has  been  proverbially  adopted 
as  a  simile  for  one  who  clings  close  ta 
another. 
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MTeloonM,  71  sheulM  !  7«  homtrj  thkketo,  hail ! 

TnoMsoir. 
At  every  itep, 
Solemn  and  slow,  the  shadow  blacker  fall, 
And  all  is  awfttl  listening  gloom  aroand. 

Thomsok. 

In  the  moral  application  they  are  more 
widely  distinguished  in  their  significa- 
tion. As  a  fKade  implies  darkness,  so  to 
be  in  the  thade  is  the  same  as  to  be  in 
obscurity ;  as  the  shadow  is  but  a  reflec- 
lion  or  appearance,  so,  in  the  moral  sense, 
the  shadtw  of  a  thing  is  that  which  is 
opposed  to  the  substance. 

The  pions  prince  then  seeks  the  shtide 
Which  hides  from  sight  the  pious  maid. 

DaTDBM. 

As  a  man  he  has  hardly  left  him  the  thadow 
of  a  good  quality.  Oowpsa. 

TO  SHAKE,  TREMBLE,  SHUDDER, 
QUIVER,  QUAKE. 

SHAKE,  SHUDDER  (in  the  German 
schittielti,  wkiitten),  QUIVER,  and 
QUAKE,  in  the  Latin  quatio^  cutio^  and 
the  Italian  scusserey  are  all  derived  from 
one  common  original ;  TREMBLE  comes 
from  the  Latin  tremo. 

To  shake  is  a  generic  term,  the  rest  are 
but  modes  of  shaking:  to  tremble  is  to 
s/iake  from  an  inward  cause,  or  what  ap- 
f^ars  to  be  so :  in  this  manner  a  person 
ireniblrs  from  fear,  from  cold,  or  weak- 
ness ;  and  a  leaf  which  is  imperceptibly 
agitated  by  the  air  is  also  said  to  trmi- 
bfe:  to  shudder  is  to  tremble  violently: 
to  quiver  and  to  quake  are  botL  to  treni- 
blc  quickly ;  but  tne  former  denotes  rath- 
er a  vibratory  motion,  as  the  point  of  a 
Kpear  when  thrown  against  wood;  the 
latter  a  quick  motion  of  the  whole  body, 
as  in  the  case  of  bodies  that  have  not 
sufficient  consistency  in  themselves  to 
remain  still. 

Under  his  bomtng  wheels 
The  steadfiut  empyrean  shook  throughout. 
All  but  the  throne  itself  of  God.  Milton. 

The  trejnhUng  pilot,  from  his  rudder  torn. 
Was  headlong  hurl'd.  Dktden. 

He  said,  and  hnrl'd  against  the  mountain  side 
His  quiterinff  spear.  Drtden. 

Thereto  as  cold  and  dreary  as  a  snake. 
That  seem'd  to  trembls  evermore  and  quake. 

Spemser. 

TO  SHAKE,  AGITATE,  TOSS. 

SHAKE,  V.  To  shake,  AGITATE,  in 
Latin  agito^  is  a  frequentative  of  o^o, 


to  drive,  that  is,  to  drive  different  ways 
TOSS  is  probably  contracted  from  lort^ 
perfect  of  torqueo^  to  whirl 

A  motion  more  or  less  violent  b  sig« 
nified  by  all  these  terms,  which  differ 
both  in  the  manner  and  the  cause  of  the 
motion.  J^UMke  is  indefinite,  it  may  dif- 
fer in  degree  as  to  the  violence;  to  agi- 
taie  and  tots  rise  in  sense  upon  the  word 
shake:  a  breeze  shakes  a  leaf,  a  storm  agi- 
tates the  sea,  and  the  waves  ton  a  vessel 
to  and  fro :  large  and  small  bodies  may 
be  shaken  ;  large  bodies  are  agiiaied:  a 
handkerchief  may  be  shaken  ;  the  earth 
is  agiiaied  by  an  earthquake.  What  is 
shaken  and  agiiaied  is  not  removed  from 
its  place  ;  but  what  is  tossed  is  thrown 
from  place  to  place.  A  house  may  fre- 
quently be  sh<Aen^  while  the  foundation 
remains  good ;  the  waters  are  roost  agi^ 
tated  while  they  remain  within  their 
bounds ;  but  a  bail  is  tosted  from  hand 
to  hand. 

An  unwholesome  blast  of  air,  a  ooU,  or  a  snr- 
feit,  may  shake  in  pieces  a  man's  hardy  fkbric. 

Sooth. 

I  fbund  the  magnetical  needle  greatly  agitated 
near  the  summit  of  the  mountain.        Brtdoms. 

Tossed  all  the  day  in  rapid  circles  round. 
Breathless  I  fell.  Vot% 

To  shake  and  toss  are  the  acts  eithe« 
of  persons  or  things ;  to  agitate  is  the  act 
of  things  when  taken  in  the  active  sense. 
A  person  shakes  the  hand  of  another,  or 
the  motion  of  a  carriage  shakes  persons 
in  general,  and  agitates  those  who  are 
weak  in  frame :  a  child  tastes  his  food 
about ;  or  the  violent  motion  of  a  vessel 
tosx(9  everything  about  which  is  in  it 
To  shake  arises  from  external  or  internal 
causes ;  we  may  be  shaken  by  others,  or 
shake  ourselves  from  cold :  to  agitate  and 
tose  arise  always  from  some  external  ac- 
tion, direct  or  indirect ;  the  body  may  be 
agitated  by  violent  concussion  from  with- 
out, or  from  the  action  of  perturbed  feel- 
ings ;  the  Body  may  be  tossed  by  various 
circumstances,  and  the  mind  may  be  ion- 
ed  to  and  fro  by  the  violent  action  of  the 
passions.  Hence  the  propriety  of  using 
the  terms  in  the  moral  application.  The 
resolution  is  shaken,  as  the  tree  is  by  the 
wind ;  the  mind  is  agitated  like  troubled 
waters ;  a  person  is  tossed  to  and  fro  in 
the  ocean  of  life,  as  the  fessel  is  timed 
by  the  waves. 
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"Sot  my  flnn  fidth 
Can  by  his  hand  be  thakmi  or  seduced. 

Milton. 
We  All  niiiBt  hare  observed  that  a  speaker 
agitaUd  with  passion,  or  an  actor  who  is  indeed 
strictly  an  imitator,  are  perpetually  changing  ihe 
tone  and  pitch  of  their  voice,  as  the  sense  of  their 
words  varies.  Sir  W.  Jones. 

Your  mind  is  taming  on  the  sea, 
There  where  yoor  argosies 
'^  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers.    Sbakspbase. 

SHARP,  ACUTE,  KEEN. 

The  general  property  expressed  by 
tlie.se  epithets  is  that  of  sfutrpneas^  or  au 
ability  to  cut.  The  term  SHARP,  in 
German,  etc.,  scharf^  from  achereuy  to  cut, 
is  generic  and  ind^nite ;  the  two  others 
are  modes  of  sharpneu  differing  in  the 
circumstance  or  the  degree :  the  ACUTE 
(v.  Acute)  is  not  only  more  than  tihany 
in  the  common  sense,  but  signifies  also 
tfiorp  -  pointed :  a  knife  may  be  sharp  ; 
but  a  needle  is  properly  acuU.  Things 
are  tharp  that  have  either  a  long  or  a 
pointed  edge ;  but  the  KEEN  («.  AaOt) 
is  applicable  only  to  the  long  edge ;  and 
that  in  the  highest  degree  of  sharpness : 
a  common  knife  may  be  sharp;  but  a 
razor  or  a  lancet  are  properly  said  to  be 
keen.  These  terms  preserve  the  same 
distinction  in  their  figurative  use.  Ev- 
ery pain  is  sharp  which  may  resemble 
that  which  is  produced  by  cutting ;  it  is 
aaUe  when  it  resembles  that  produced 
by  piercing  deep :  words  are  said  to  be 
sfuirp  which  have  any  power  in  them  to 
wound ;  they  are  keen  when  they  cut  deep 
and  wide. 

Be  sore  you  avoid  as  much  as  you  can  to  in- 
quire after  those  that  have  been  sharp  in  their 
Judgments  toward  me.        Eaal  op  Strafposd. 

Wisdom's  eye 
Acute  for  what?   To  spy  more  miseries.  Youno. 
To  this  great  end  keen  instinct  stings  him  on. 

YorNO. 

TO  SHINE,  GLITTER,  GLARE,  SPARKLE, 
RADLA.TE. 

SHINE,  in  Saxon  schinean,  German 
vheiTietij  is  in  all  probability  connected 
jrith  the  words  show,  see,  etc.  GLITTER 
and  GLARE  are  variations  from  the  Ger- 
man gUisaen,  piamien,  etc.,  which  have  a 
similar  meaning.  To  SPARKLE  signi- 
fies to  produce  sparks;  and  spark  is  in 
Saxon  spearce,  low  Grerman  and  Dutch 
nark.  To  RADL*TE  is  to  produce  rays, 
lTon>  tbe  Latin  radhts,  a  ray. 


The  emission  of  light  is  the  common 
idea  conveyed  by  these  terms.  To  shiiu 
expresses  simply  this  general  idea:  glii^ 
ier  and  the  other  verbs  include  some  col- 
lateral idea  in  their  signification.  To  shine 
is  a  steady  emission  of  light ;  to  glitter  is 
an  unsteady  emission  of  light,  occasioned 
by  the  reflection  on  transparent  or  bright 
bodies :  the  sun  and  moon  shine  whenever 
they  make  their  appearance ;  but  a  set  of 
diamonds  (jr/fV^^  by  the  irregular  reflection 
of  the  light  on  them ;  or  the  brazen  spire 
of  a  steeple  glitters  when  the  sun  in  the 
morning  sfdnes  upon  it.  This  is  the  same 
in  the  improper  as  the  proper  application. 

Yet  something  «At»M  more  glorious  in  his  word. 
His  mercy  this.  Walles. 

The  happiness  of  success  gliUering  before  him 
withdraws  his  attention  from  the  atrociousness 
of  the  guilt.  Johnson. 

Sfdne  specifies  no  degree  of  light;  it 
may  be  barely  sufficient  to  render  itself 
visible,  or  it  may  be  a  very  strong  degree 
of  light :  glare,  on  the  contrary,  denotes 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  light :  the 
sun  frequently  glares  when  it  shines  only 
at  intervals ;  and  the  eye  also  glares. 

This  glorious  morning  star  was  not  the  transi- 
tory light  of  a  comet,  which  shines  and  glares 
for  awhile,  and  t^en  presently  vanishes  into  noth- 
ing. SODTH. 
Against  the  capitol  I  met  a  lion, 
Who  glar'd  upon  me,  and  went  surly  by 
Without  annoying  me.                    Shakspbarb. 

To  shine  is  to  emit  light  in  a  full  stream ; 
but  to  sparkle  is  to  emit  it  in  small  por- 
tions ;  and  to  radiate  is  to  emit  it  in  long 
lines.  The  fire  sparkles  in  the  burning 
of  wood ;  or  the  light  of  the  sun  ^parkin 
when  it  strikes  on  knobs  or  small  points ; 
or  the  eye  sparkles  :  the  sun  radiates  when 
it  seems  to  emit  its  light  in  rays. 

His  eyes  so  sparkled  with  a  lively  flame. 

Drtdbh. 
Now  had  the  sun  withdrawn  his  radiant  light 

Dbtdbk 

SHOCK,  CONCUSSION. 

SHOCK  denotes  a  violent  sliake  or  ag- 
itation; CONCUSSION,  a  shaking  togeth- 
cr.  The  8?u)ck  is  often  instantaneous,  bat 
does  not  necessarily  extend  beyond  the 
act  of  the  moment ;  the  coticwtsion  is  per- 
manent in  its  consequences,  it  tends  to 
derange  the  system.  Hence  the  diflferent 
application  of  the  terms :  the  shock  maj 
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ftifect  either  the  Iwdy  or  the  mind ;  the 
toncusdon  affects  properly  only  the  body, 
or  corporeal  objects:  a  violent  and  sud- 
den blow  produces  a  shock  at  the  moment 
it  is  given ;  but  it  does  not  always  pro- 
duce a  eoneuagion :  the  violence  of  a  fall 
will,  however,  sometimes  produce  a  eon- 
cuttion  in  the  brain,  which  in  future  af- 
fects the  intellect. 

He  stood  th«  shock  of  a  whole  host  of  foes. 

Addison. 

Howx»n  that  eonoussion  of  atoms  be  capable 
of  begetting  those  internal  and  vital  affections, 
that  seIf-<»nscioasnes8,  and  those  other  powers 
and  energies  that  we  feel  in  our  minds,  seeing 
they  only  strike  upon  the  outward  surfiKes? 
They  cannot  inwardly  pervade  one  another ;  they 
cannot  have  any  penetration  of  dimensions  and 
conjunction  of  substance.  BxiraiJET. 

As  shock  conveys  no  idea  of  separa- 
tion, only  of  impression,  it  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  mind  and  the  body.  Sud- 
den news  of  an  exceedingly  painful  nat- 
ure will  often  .produce  a  shock  on  the 
mind;  but  time  mostly  serves  to  wear 
away  the  effect  which  has  been  produced. 

It  is  inconoeptible  how  any  such  man,  that  hath 
stood  the  shock  of  an  eternal  duration  without 
corruption  or  alteration,  should  after  be  corrupt- 
ed or  altered.  Hall. 

TO  SHOOTy  DABT. 

To  SHOOT  and  DART,  in  the  proper 
sense,  are  clearly  distinguished  from  each 
other,  as  expressing  different  modes  of 
sending  bodies  to  a  distance  from  a  giv- 
en point.  From  the  circumstances  of  the 
actions  arise  their  different  application 
to  other  objects  in  the  improper  sense; 
as  that  which  proceeds  by  shooting  goes 
forth  from  a  body  unexpectedly,  and  with 
great  rapidity ;  so,  in  the  figurative  sense, 
a  plant  shoots  up  that  comes  so  unexpect- 
edly as  not  to  be  seen ;  a  star  is  said  to 
%hoot  in  the  sky,  which  seems  to  move  in 
i  shooHng  manner  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. 

Fell,  how  like  a  tall  old  oak,  how  learning  shoots 
To  heaven  her  branches,  and  to  hell  her  roots. 

Dbnbam. 

From  a  similarity  in  the  form  of  rays, 
fightning,  etc.,  to  darts,  they  are  figura- 
lively  said  to  be  darted, 

nil  safe  at  distance  to  his  god  he  prays, 

IbfO  god  who  darts  around  the  world  his  rays. 

POFK. 


8HOBT,  BRIEF,  CONCISE,  SUCCINCT, 
SUMMARY. 

SHORT,  in  French  courts  German  kun^ 
Latin  curtus^  Greek  cvproc,  is  the  generiCi 
the  rest  are  specific  terms;  everything 
which  admits  of  dimensions  may  be  short, 
as  opposed  to  the  long,  that  is,  dther  nat- 
urally or  artificially ;  the  rest  are  species 
of  artificial  shortness^  or  that  which  Is  tho 
work  of  art :  hence  it  is  that  material,  as 
well  as  spiritual,  objects  may  be  termed 
short :  but  the  BRIEF,  in  Latin  brevis,  in 
Greek  Ppaxvty  CONCISE,  in  Latin  eonei- 
suSj  signifying  cut  into  a  small  body,  SUC- 
CINCT, in  lAtin  suecincttu^  participle  of 
stiecingo^  to  tuck  up,  signifying  brought 
within  a  small  compass,  and  SUMMARY 
{v.  Abridffmeni)  are  intellectual  or  spir- 
itual only.  We  may  term  a  stick,  a  let- 
ter, or  a  discourse,  short ;  but  we  speak 
of  brevity  only  in  regard  to  the  mode  of 
speech ;  conciseness  and  succinctness  as  to 
the  matter  of  speech ;  summary  as  to  the 
mode  either  of  speaking  or  acting :  the 
brief  is  opposed  to  the  prolix ;  the  con- 
cise and  succinct  to  the  diffuse ;  the  «t<m- 
mary  to  the  circumstantial  or  ceremoni- 
ous. It  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  lit- 
tle importance  whether  a  man^s  life  be 
long  or  short ;  but  it  deeply  concerns  him 
that  every  moment  be  well  spent:  brev- 
ity of  expression  ought  to  be  consulted 
by  speakers,  even  more  than  by  writ- 
ers ;  conciseness  is  of  peculiar  advantage 
in  the  formation  of  rules  for  yo»'ng  per- 
sons; and  succinctness  is  a  requisite  in 
every  writer  who  has  extensive  materials 
to  digest ;  a  summary  mode  of  proceed- 
ing may  have  the  advantage  of  saving 
time,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  in- 
correctness, and  often  of  injustice. 

The  widest  excursions  of  the  mind  are  made 
by  short  flights  fi^uently  repeated. 

JoHmoM. 

Premeditation  of  thought  and  brs9iPy  of  ex- 
pression are  the  great  ingredients  of  that  rever- 
ence that  is  required  to  a  pious  and  acceptable 
prayer.  Sooth. 

Aristotle  has  a  dry  eoneisenesst  that  makes 
one  imagine  one  is  perusing  a  table  of  oontenta. 

QSAT. 

Let  all  your  precepts  be  sueolnd  and  clear, 
That  ready  wits  may  comprehend  them  soon. 


Nor  spend  their  time  to  show  their  reading, 
She'd  have  a  sufntnary  proceeding.         Swrn 
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TO  SHOW,  OR  8HBW,  POINT  OUT, 
MARK,  INDICATK. 

SHOW,  in  German  schauen^  etc.,  Greek 
fkao/Loij  from  the  Hebrew  «AoaA,  to  look 
upon,  is  here  the  general  term,  and  the 
others  specific :  the  common  idea  included 
in  the  signification  of  them  all  is  that  of 
making  a  thing  yisible  to  another.  To 
^iow  is  an  indefinite  term ;  one  shotos  by 
3imply  setting  a  thing  before  the  eyes  of 
another:  to  POINT  OUT,  to  fix  a  point 
upon  a  thing,  is  specific ;  it  is  to  show 
some  particular  paint  by  a  direct  and  im- 
mediate application  to  it :  we  show  a  per- 
son a  book  when  we  put  it  into  his  hands ; 
but  we  point  out  the  beauties  of  its  con- 
tents by  making  a  poini  upon  them,  or 
acconipauyiDg  the  action  with  some  par- 
ticular movement,  which  shall  direct  the 
attention  of  the  observer  in  a  specific 
manner.  Many  things,  therefore,  may  be 
thown  which  cannot  be  pointed  out:  9k 
person  thonm  himself,  but  he  does  not 
pdwt  himself  out;  towns,  houses,  gar- 
dens, and  the  like,  are  Bhown  ;  but  single 
things  of  any  description  are  poinded  out. 

If  I  do  feign, 
Oh  left  me  in  my  present  wildness  die, 
And  never  live  to  «Aot«  the  incredalons  world 
The  noble  change  that  I  have  purposed. 

SUAKSPBAEB. 

I  shall  do  Justice  to  those  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  learning,  and  point  out 
their  beauties.  Addtsov. 

To  show  and  point  otU  are  direct  per- 
sonal acts ;  to  MARK  (v.  Mark^  ttnprea- 
9um\  t.  e.,  to  put  a  mark  on,  is  an  indirect 
means  of  making  a  thing  visible  or  ob- 
servable :  a  tradesman  marks  the  prices 
of  the  articles  which  he  sets  forth  in  his 
shop. 

Were  they  allowed  first  to  show  what  they  re- 
ally are,  I  am  persuaded  they  would  not  be  half 
so  bad.  Brtdone. 

When  her  eyes  began  to  fiiil,  she  employed  a 
reader,  who  marked  on  every  volume  or  pam- 
phlet the  day  when  he  began  and  ended  his  task. 
Whitakbr. 

8hovo  and  mark  denote  the  acts  of  con- 
<icious  or  unconscious  agents ;  poitU  oiU, 
that  of  conscious  agents  only :  INDICATE 
{v.  Marky  siffn)^  that  of  unconscious  agents 
only:  in  this  case,  what  shows,  serves  as 
an  evidence  or  proof;  what  marks,  serves 
to  direct  or  guide ;  what  indicates,  serves 
«8  an  index  to  point  out.    Th^t  shows  the 


fallacy  of  forming  schemed  for  the  taU 
ure;  it  marks  the  progrees  of  time;  it 
indieatm  decay. 

The  glowworm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near, 
And  *ghis  to  pale  his  ineffectual  flre. 

Shaupbaex. 
Weakness  of  counsels,  fluctuation  of  opinion, 
and  deficiency  of  sphit,  marked  his  administra- 
tion during  an  inglorious  period  of  sixteen  yeara. 

Coxa. 
Above  the  steeple  shines  a  plate. 
That  turns  and  turns,  to  indicate 
From  what  point  blows  the  weather.     Cowpbb. 

In  an  extended  moral  application  they 
preserve  the  same  distinction ;  to  show  ia 
to  prove  in  a  general  way  that  a  thing  is 
or  will  be ;  to  indicate  is  to  show  or  point 
out'mti  particular  manner  that  a  thing  is. 

That  strengthens  our  argument.  Xaoeeptio 
probat  reffttlam.  Some  being  found,  sAotos 
that  if  all  remained  many  would  be  found. 

JOBHtOH. 

Amidst  this  ¥rreck  of  human  nature,  traces 
still  remain  which  indicate  tta  author.    Blaib. 

TO  SHOW,  EXHIBIT,  DISPLAY. 

To  SHOW  {v.  To  cAmo)  is  here,  as  be- 
fore,  the  generic  term ;  to  EXHIBIT  (v. 
To  give)  and  DISPLAY,  in  French  de. 
plo^fer^  in  all  probability  changed  from 
the  Latin  ptioo^  signifying  to  unfold  or 
set  forth  to  view,  are  specific :  they  may 
all  designate  the  acts  either  of  persons 
or  things :  the  first,  however,  does  this 
either  in  the  proper  or  the  improper 
sense ;  the  latter  two  rather  in  the  im- 
proper sense.  To  show  is  an  indefinite 
action  applied  to  every  object:  things 
are  shovm  for  purposes  ^of  convenience ; 
as  one  shows  a  book  to  a  friend :  exhibit 
is  applied  to  matters  that  are  extraordi- 
nary or  unusual ;  things  are  exhibited  to 
attract  notice;  as  to  exhibit  flowers  or 
animals :  we  show  to  one  or  many ;  we 
ahibit  or  digplay  in  as  public  a  manner, 
and  to  as  great  numbers,  as  possible ;  as 
to  show  the  marks  to  the  by-standers ;  to 
exhibit  a  figure  upon  a  pole ;  to  display 
one's  finery. 

Signer  Recupero.  who  obligingly  engages  tobt 
our  cicerone,  has  «Aoem  us  some  curious  remains 
of  antiquity.  Brtdonb. 

If  any  claim  redress  of  injustice,  they  should 
ethihit  their  petition  in  the  street 

Shakspbaib. 

They  are  all  couched  in  n  pit  with  their  lights 
put  out.  which  at  the  very  time  of  our  meeting 
tiiey  will  at  once  dieplay  to  the  night. 
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They  admit  of  the  same  distinction 
when  applied  to  moral  objects :  we  may 
i/iow  courage,  dislike,  or  any  other  affec- 
tion ;  exhibit  skill,  prowess,  etc.,  in  the 
field  of  battle ;  diitplay  heroism,  and  what- 
ever may  shine  forth. 

The  courafce  he  had  showed  in  opposing  ahip- 
ononey  raised  bis  reputation  to  a  great  height. 
Clarendom. 

He  has  no  power  of  assuming  that  dignity  or 
ilagance,  which  some  who  have  little  of  either 
in  common  life  can  eoohibit  on  the  stage. 

Johnson. 

Which  interwoven  Britons  seem  to  raise, 
And  show  the  triumph  that  their  shame  dis- 
plays. Detdbn. 

When  said  of  things,  they  differ  prin- 
cipally in  the  manner  or  degree  of  clear- 
ness with  which  the  thing  appears  to  pre- 
sent itself  to  view :  to  g^iow  is,  as  before, 
altogether  indefinite,  and  implies  simply 
to  bring  to  view ;  exJdbii  implies  to  bring 
inherent  pro))erties  to  light,  that  is,  ap. 
parently  by  a  process;  to  display  is  to 
set  forth  so  as  to  strike  the  eye  :  the  win- 
dows on  a  frosty  morning  will  show  the 
state  of  the  weather;  experiments  with 
the  air-pump  exhibit  the  many  wonder- 
ful and  interesting  properties  of  air ;  the 
beauties  of  the  creation  are  peculiarly 
displayed  in  the  spring  season. 

Then  let  us  fall,  but  fall  amid  our  foes, 
Despair  of  life  the  means  of  living  shows. 

Drtden. 

The  world  has  ever  been  a  great  theatre,  <kp- 
hibiting  the  same  repeated  scene  of  the  follies 
of  men.  Blatr. 

Thou  Heav*n*8  alteniate  beaut>'  canst  display^ 
The  blush  of  moniing  and  the  Milky  Way. 

Drtden. 

SHOW,  EXHIBITION,  REPRESENTA- 
TION, SIGHT,  SPECTACLE. 

SHOW  signifies  the  thing  shown  {v.  To 
thaw) ;  EXHIBITION  signifies  the  thing 
exhibited  (v.  To  show)-,  REPRESENTA- 
TION, the  thing  represented;  SIGHT,  the 
thing  to  be  seen ;  and  SPECTACLE,  from 
the  Latin  apecto^  stands  for  the  thing  to 
be  beheld. 

Show  is  here,  as  in  the  former  article, 
the  most  general  term.  Everything  set 
forth  to  view  is  s^town  ;  and,  if  set  forth 
for  the  amusement  of  others,  it  is  a  sltow. 
This  is  the  common  idea  included  in  the 
terms  exliibition  and  reprefentaiion :  but 
^ww  is  a  term  of  vulgar  meaning  and  ap- 


plication ;  the  others  have  a  higher  nsa 
and  signification.  The  shcno  oonsista  of 
that  which  merely  pleases  the  eye ;  it  is 
not  a  matter  either  of  taste  or  ait,  but 
merely  of  curiosity :  an  exhibiiion^  on  the 
contrary,  presents  some  effort  of  talent 
or  some  work  of  genius ;  and  a  represent 
tation  sets  forth  the  image  or  imitation 
of  something  by  the  power  of  art :  hence 
wo  speak  of  a  show  of  wild  beasts;  an 
exhibition  of  paintings ;  and  a  theatrical 
representation.  The  conjuror  makes  a 
show  of  his  tricks  at  a  fair  to  the  wonder 
of  the  gazing  multitude ;  the  artist  makes 
an  exhibition  of  his  works;  representaUona 
of  men  and  manners  are  given  on  the 
stage. 

Charm'd  with  the  wonders  of  the  show^ 

On  ev^ry  aide,  above,  below. 

She  now  of  this  or  that  inquires. 

What  least  was  understood  admires.  Gat. 

Copley's  picture  of  Lord  Cliatham's  death  is 
an  eihtbUion  of  itself.  Bbattie. 

There  are  many  virtues  which  in  their  own 
nature  are  incapable  of  any  outward  represent 
tation.  Addbok. 

SJiovfs,  ex^UbiticmSy  and  rg}re8entatiofut 
are  presented  by  some  one  to  the  view 
of  others;  siffhis  and  spectacles  present 
themselves  to  view.  SC^ht,  like  «Aow,  is 
a  vulgar  term ;  and  spectacle  the  nobler 
term.  Whatever  is  to  be  seen  to  excite 
notice  is  a  siffht^  in  which  general  sense 
it  would  comprehend  every  show^  but  in 
its  particular  sense  it  includes  only  that 
which  casually  offers  itself  to  view:  a 
spectacle^  on  the  contrary,  is  that  species 
of  siglU  which  has  something  in  it  to  in- 
terest either  the  heart  or  the  head  of  the 
observer:  processions,  reviews,  sports, 
and  the  like,  are  si^/Us  ;  but  battles,  bull- 
fights, or  public  games  of  any  descrip- 
tion, are  spectacles,  which  interest,  but 
shock  the  feelings. 

Their  various  arms  afford  a  pleasing  sight. 

Dbtdem 
The  weary  Britons,  whose  warrahle  youth 
Was  by  Maximilian  lately  ledd  away. 
Were  to  those  pa^rans  made  an  open  pray, 
And  daily  spect«icle  of  sad  decay. 


SHOW,  OUTSIDE,  APPEARANCE, 
SEMBLANCE. 

Where  there  is  SHOW  (v.  To  show) 
there  must  be  OUTSIDE  and  APPEAR- 
ANCE ;  but  there  may  be  the  last  with- 
out the  former     The  term  show  always 
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denotes  an  action,  and  refers  to  some 
person  or  thing  as  agent;  but  the  otU- 
tide  may  be  merely  the  passive  quality 
of  some  thing.  We  speak,  therefore,  of 
a  thing  as  mere  sAow,  to  signify  that 
what  is  shown  is  all  that  exists ;  and  in 
this  sense  it  may  be  termed  mere  ouf^idey 
as  consisting  only  of  what  is  on  the  out- 
fide.  In  describing  a  house,  however,  we 
speak  of  its  (yuUn<h^  and  not  of  its  show  ; 
as  also  of  the  out^nde  of  a  book,  and  not 
of  the  show.  Appearance  denotes  an  ac- 
tion as  well  as  show;  but  the  former  is 
the  act  of  an  unconscious  agent,  the  lat- 
ter of  one  that  is  conscious  and  volunta- 
ry :  the  appearance  presents  itself  to  the 
view ;  the  show  is  purposely  presented  to 
view.  A  person  makes  a  aJioio  so  as  to 
be  seen  by  others ;  his  appearattce  is  that 
which  shows  itself  in  him.  To  look  only 
to  show,  or  to  be  concerned  for  show  only, 
signifies  to  be  concerned  for  that  only 
which  will  attract  notice ;  to  look  only  to 
the  outside  signifies  to  be  concerned  only 
for  that  which  may  be  seen  in  a  thing,  to 
the  disregard  of  that  which  is  not  seen : 
to  look  only  to  appearancea  signifies  the 
same  as  the  former,  except  that  outside 
is  said  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  which 
literally  strikes  the  eye ;  but  appearances 
extend  to  a  man's  conduct,  and  whatever 
may  affect  his  reputation. 

You'll  And  the  friendship  of  the  world  is  mAow^ 
Mere  ontward  sAow.  Savage. 

The  greater  part  of  men  behold  nothing  more 
than  the  rotation  of  hanian  affairs.  This  is  only 
the  outside  of  things.  Blau. 

Every  accusation  against  persons  of  rank  was 
heard  with  pleasure  (by  James  I.  of  Scotland). 
Every  appeara/nce  of  guilt  was  examined  with 
rigor.  RoBBETsoN. 

SEMBLANCE  or  seeming  (v.  To  seeni) 
always  conveys  the  idea  of  an  unreal  ap- 
pearance, or  at  least  is  contrasted  with 
that  which  is  real ;  he  who  only  wears 
the  sembla'nce  of  friendship  would  be  ill 
deserving  the  confidence  of  a  friend. 

Bnt  man,  the  wildest  beast  of  prey, 

Wears  friendship's  semblance  to  betray.  * 

HOOBB. 

8HOW,  PARADE,  OSTENTATION. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  when 
they  imply  abstract  actions:  SHOW  is 
here,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  taken  in 
the  vuljrar  sense;  OSTENTATION  and 


PARADE  include  the  idea  of  something 
particular.  Show  consists  simply  in  let- 
ting that  be  seen  which  a  person  mighi 
if  he  pleased  keep  out  of  view ;  parade 
is  a  studious  effort  to  show,  it  is  that 
which  serves  to  attract  notice:  in  this 
manner  a  person  may  make  a  show  of 
his  equipage  or  furniture,  who  sets  it  out 
to  be  seen ;  he  makes  a  parade  of  his 
wealth  if  he  sets  it  forth  with  any  arti- 
fice or  formality  so  as  to  make  it  more 
striking.  Ostentation  is,  like  parade,  a 
studied  show,  but  it  refers  rather  to  the 
intention  of  the  person  than  to  the  meth- 
od by  which  the  sfiovo  is  made.  Show  and 
parade  may,  therefore,  according  to  the 
circumstances,  serve  the  purpose  of  m- 
teniatiofi.  A  person  makes  a  show  of  his 
liberality,  or  a  parade  of  his  gifts,  and 
thus  he  gratifies  his  ostentation, 

'Tis  not  alone  my  lnk>  cloak,  good  mother. 
Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black, 
Nor  the  dejected  'havior  of  the  visn^, 
Togethe-  with  >U1  forms,  modes,  Aows  of  grief. 
That  can  uuuuce  me  truly  sad.         Shaupbarx. 

Be  rich,  but  of  your  wealth  make  no  parade. 

Swift. 
His  charity  to  those  in  want,  and  bounty  to 
learned  men,  was  extraordinary,  bnt  without  os- 
tentation. BcmNST. 

When  taken  in  reference  to  things,  the 
show  is  opposed  to  the  reality ;  it  is  that 
which  shows  itself:  the  parade  and  os- 
tentation is  that  which  is  ceremonious 
and  artificial:  the  former  in  respect  to 
what  strikes  the  eye,  and  the  latter  in  re- 
spect to  what  strikes  the  mind. 

Great  in  themselves, 
They  smile  superior  of  external  show. 

SOKBBVILU. 

It  was  not  in  the  mere  parade  of  royalty  that 
the  Mexican  potentates  exhibited  their  power. 

ROBBATSON. 

We  are  dazzled  with  the  splendor  of  titles,  the 
ostentation  of  learning,  and  the  noise  of  victo* 
ries.  Spbctator. 

SHOWY,  GAUDY,  GAY. 

SHOWY,  having  or  being  full  of  show 
(v.  Show,  outside),  is  mostly  an  epithet  of 
dispraise;  that  which  is  showt/  has  sel- 
dom anything  to  deserve  notice  beyond 
that  which  catches  the  eye:  GAUDY, 
from  the  Latin  gavdeo,  to  rejoice,  signifies 
literally  full  of  joy ;  and  is  applied  figu. 
ratively  to  the  exterior  of  objects,  but 
with  the  annexed  bad  idea  of  beintf  strik 
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bg  to  an  excess :  GAT,  on  the  contrary, 
which  is  only  a  contraction  of  goudy^  is 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  an  epithet  of 
praise.  Some  things  may  be  ifvowy^  and 
in  their  nature  properly  so ;  thus  the  tail 
of  a  peacock  is  tikowy:  artificial  objects 
may  likewise  be  Bhowy^  but  they  will  not 
be  preferred  by  persons  of  taste:  that 
which  is  aaudy  is  always  artificial,  and  is 
always  chosen  by  the  vain,  the  vulgar, 
and  the  ignorant;  a  maid -servant  will 
bedizen  herself  with  ^oidfy-colored  rib- 
bons. That  which  is  gay  is  either  nature 
itself,  or  nature  imitated  in  the  best  man- 
ner :  spring  is  a  gay  season,  and  flowers 
are  its  gayest  accompaniments. 

Men  of  warm  fmagliiaUoiM  neglect  solid  and 
•ubstantial  happiness  for  what  is  thouty  and  sa- 
perfidaL  Addison. 

The  gaudy ^  babbling,  and  remorseftil  day 
Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  SBAxarBARS. 

Jocand  day 
Upon  the  moantain-tops  sits  gayly  dress'd. 

SBAKSPEAaS. 
SICK,  SICKLY,  DI8BASRD,  MORBID. 

SICK  denotes  a  partial  state,  SICKLY 
a  permanent  state,  of  the  body,  a  prone- 
ness  to  be  tick:  he  who  is  sick  may  be 
made  well ;  but  he  who  is  sickly  is  sel- 
dom really  well :  all  persons  are  liable  to 
be  sieky  though  few  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  sickly:  a  person  may  be  sick  from 
the  effect  of  cold,  violent  exercise,  and 
the  like ;  but  he  is  sickly  only  from  con- 
stitution. 

For  aoght  I  see,  they  are  as  tick  that  surfeit 

^  too  mach,  as  tliey  that  starve  with  nothing. 

Sbakspbaes. 

noth  Homer  and  VirKll  were  of  a  very  delicate 

•Jd  sickly  constitution.  Walsu. 

Sickly  expresses  a  permanent  state  of 
indisposition  unless  otherwise  qualified; 
but  DISEASED  expresses  a  violent  state 
of  derangement  without  specifying  ito 
duration ;  it  may  be  for  a  time  on^,  or 
for  a  permanency :  the  person,  or  his  con- 
stitution, is  sickly;  the  person,  or  his 
frame,  or  particular  parts,  as  his  lungs, 
his  inside,  his  brain,  and  the  like,  may  be 
diseated. 

Would  we  know  what  health  and  ease  are 
worth,  let  us  ask  one  that  is  sickly  and  in  pain, 
and  we  have  the  price.  Gbiw. 

They  should  choow  such  places  as  were  open 
to  the  favorable  aspects  and  influence  of  the 
heavens,  where  there  was  a  well-tempered  soil, 


clear  air,  pure  springs  of  water,  that  dissassa 
persons  coming  from  unhealthy  places  mi^t  ob. 
tain  recovery.  Batbb. 

Sick^  sickly,  and  diseased  may  all  be 
used  in  a  moral  application;  MORBID 
is  used  in  no  other,  except  in  a  technical 
sense.  Sick  denotes  a  partial  state,  as 
before,  namely,  a  state  of  disgust,  and  is 
always  associated  with  the  object  of  the 
sickness';  we  are  sick  of  turbulent  enjoy 
menta,  and  seek  for  tranquillity :  sickly 
and  morbid  are  applied  to  the  habituid 
state  of  the  feelings  or  character ;  a  sick-. 
ly  sentimentality,  a  morbid  sensibility : 
diseased  is  applied  in  general  to  individ- 
uals or  communities,  to  persons  or  tc 
things ;  a  person^s  mind  is  in  a  diseased 
state  when  it  is  under  the  influence  of 
oomipt  passions  or  principles ;  society  is 
in  a  diseased  state  when  it  is  OTergrown 
with  wealth  and  luxury. 

He  was  not  so  sick  of  his  master  as  of  hia 
work.  LT 


There  afllsctation,  with  a  sickly  mien. 

Shows  in  her  cheek  tlie  roses  of  eighteen.  Pora 

For  a  mind  diseased  with  vain  longings  after 
nnattainable  advantages,no  medicine  can  be  pre- 
scribed. JoBmoM, 

While  the  distempers  of  a  relaxed  fibre  prog- 
nosticate all  the  morbid  force  of  oonvnlakm  In 
the  body  of  the  state,  the  steadiness  of  the  phy- 
sician is  overpowered  by  the  very  aspect  of  the 
■"  BuRxa 


SICKNESS,  ILLNESS,  INDISPOSmON. 

SICKNESS  denotes  the  state  of  being 
sick  (v.  Sick) :  ILLNESS  that  of  being  Ut 
(v.JSvU):  INDISPOSITION  that  of  being 
not  well  disposed.  Sickness  denotes  the 
state  generally  or  particularly;  iQness  de- 
notes it  particularly:  we  speak  of  sick- 
ntss  as  opposed  Co  good  health ;  in  sick- 
ness or  in  health ;  but  of  the  iUness  of  » 
particular  person :  when  sickness  is  said 
of  the  individual,  it  designates  a  protract- 
ed state ;  a  person  may  be  said  to  have 
much  sickness  in  his  family.  JUness  de- 
notes only  a  particular  or  partial  sickness. 
a  person  is  said  to  have  had  an  iUnesa  at 
this  or  that  time,  in  this  or  that  place, 
for  this  or  that  period.  Indisposition  is 
a  slight  ilbusss,  such  a  one  as  is  capable 
of  deranging  him  either  in  his  enjoymento 
or  in  his  business ;  colds  are  the  ordihary 
causes  of  inditposUion. 

Sickness  is  a  sort  of  earthly  old  age  i  It  teacb> 
es  \u  t  dlflBdence  in  our  earthly  state.        Pon» 
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This  te  the  first  letter  that  I  have  rentured 
lipoD.  whkh  will  be  written,  I  fear,  vaeiUanH- 
btts  UUrit;  as  Tally  says,  Tyro's  letters  were 
after  his  recorery  from  an  illneM.    ArrBmBtrmT. 

It  Is  mot,  as  you  conceive,  au  indUpoHHon  of 
body,  bat  the  mind's  disease.  Fokd. 

SIGN,  SIGNAL. 

SIGN  and  SIGNAL  are  both  derived 
from  the  same  source  (v.  Mark^  <*9w)t  and 
the  latter  is  but  a  species  of  the  former. 
The  ngn  enables  us  to  recognize  an  ob- 
ject ;  it  is,  therefore,  sometimes  natural : 
ngnal  serves  to  give  warning ;  it  is  al- 
ways arbitrary.  The  movements  which 
are  visible  in  the  countenance  are  com- 
monly the  tignt  of  what  passes  in  the 
heart ;  the  beat  of  the  drum  is  the  tigrud 
for  soldiers  to  repair  to  their  post  We 
converse  with  those  who  are  present  by 
KiffM  ;  we  make  ourselves  understood  by 
those  who  are  at  a  distance  by  means  of 

The  nod  that  ratifies  the  will  divhie, 

The  faithful,  flx'd,  irrerocable  s^j^n, 

This  seals  thy  suit.  Pope. 

TlicM)  first  the  trembling  earth  the  Bignnl  gave, 

And  flashing  fires  enlighten  all  the  cave. 

Detden. 

SIGNAL,  MEMORABLE. 

SIGNAL  signifies  serving  as  a  sign, 
MEMORABLE  signifies  worthy  to  be  re- 
membered. They  both  express  the  idea 
of  extraordinary,  or  being  distinguished 
from  every  other  thing:  whatever  is  ng- 
tuU  deserves  to  be  stamped  on  the  mind, 
and  to  serve  as  a  sign  of  some  property 
or  characteristic ;  whatever  is  memorable 
impresses  upon  the  memory,  and  refuses 
to  be  forgotten :  the  former  applies  to  the 
moral  character ;  the  latter  to  events  and 
times:  the  Scriptures  furnish  us  with 
many  tigtial  instances  of  God*8  vengeance 
against  impenitent  sinners,  as  also  of  his 
favor  toward  those  who  obey  his  will; 
the  Reformation  is  a  memorable  event  in 
the  annals  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

We  find,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  not  only 
no  opposition  to  Christianity  from  the  Pharisees, 
but  Mveral  Hffnal  occasions  in  which  they  as- 
sisted its  first  teachers.  Wotton. 

That  such  deliverances  are  actually  affonled, 
those  three  msmorabU  examples  of  Abimelech, 
Esau,  and  Balaam  sufficiently  demonstrate. 

SODTH. 

TO  8I6NAUZE,  DISTINGUISH. 
To  SIGNALIZE,  or  make  one's  self  a 
sign  of  anything,  is  a  much  stronger  term 


than  simply  to  DISTINGUISH;  it  is  in 
the  power  of  many  to  do  the  latter,  but 
few  only  have  the  power  of  eifecting  the 
former :  the  English  have  always  mffHoU 
ized  themselves  for  their  unoonquerabU 
valor  in  battle ;  there  is  no  nation  thai 
has  not  dUtinguuhed  itself,  at  some  pe* 
riod  or  another,  in  war. 

The  knight  of  La  Mancha  gravely  reoonnts  to 
his  companion  the  adventures  by  which  be  is  to 
signaliMt  himselt  Jobmsom. 

The  valued  file 
DutinguUhes  the  swift,  the  slow,  tho  sabtle. 

SHAUPKAaS. 
SIGNIFICANT,  EXPRRSSIVB. 

Thk  SIGNIFICANT  is  that  which 
serves  as  a  sign ;  the  EXPRESSIVE  is 
that  which  speaks  out  or  declares ;  the 
latter  is  therefore  a  stronger  term  than 
the  former :  a  look  is  sigmfioani  when  it 
is  made  to  exprew  an  idea  that  passes  in 
the  mind ;  but  it  is  expremve  when  it  is 
made  to  express  a  feeling  of  the  whole 
mind  or  heart :  looks  are  but  occasional- 
ly significant^  but  the  countenance  may 
be  habitually  expressive.  Sig7v{ficant  is 
applied  in  an  indifferent  sense,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  thing  signified ;  but 
expresdve  is  always  applied  to  that  which 
is  good :  a  significant  look  may  convey  a 
very  bad  idea ;  but  an  expressive  counte- 
nance always  expresses  good  feeling. 

I  could  not  help  giving  my  flriend  the  mer- 
chant a  significttnt  look  upon  this  occasion. 

CtTMBBRLAirD. 

Through  her  eofpressi^e  eyes  her  soul  distinctly 
spoke.  LrrTLKToii. 

The  distinction  between  these  words  is 
the  same  when  applied  to  things  as  to 
persons:  a  word  is  significant  of  what- 
ever it  is  made  to  signify,  but  a  word  is 
expressive  according  to  the  force  with 
which  it  conveys  an  idea.  The  term  sig- 
nificanty  in  this  case,  sunply  explains  the 
nature;  but  the  epithet  expressive  char- 
acterizes it  as  something  good :  technical 
terms  are  significant  only  of  the  precise 
ideas  which  belong  to  the  art;  most  lan- 
guages have  some  terms  which  are  pecul- 
iarly expressive^  and  consequently  ad^ted 
for  poetry. 

Common  life  Is  fiill  of  this  kind  ot  signijicafU 
expressions,  by  knocking,  beckoning,  flrowning, 
and  pointing.  Holdkr. 

The  English,  madam,  particularly  what  we  call 
the  plain  English,  is  ^  very  copious  and  enprti^ 
sire  Unguage.  f(iciuaPio|f 
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SIGNIFICATION,  MEANING,  IMPORT, 
SENSE. 

The  SIGNIFICATIOX  (v.  To  erpretv) 
is  that  which  is  signified  to  auother ;  the 
MEANING  is  that  whicti  the  persou 
means  to  express :  this  latter  woixl,  there- 
fore, is  properly  used  in  connection  with 
the  person  meaning. 

A  lie  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  a  &lse  tdgnijl- 
yoHon  knowingly  and  voluntarily  used.   SomB. 

When  beyond  her  expectation  I  hit  upon  her 
msaninff^  I  can  perceive  a  sudden  cloud  of  dis- 
appointment spread  over  her  (ace.         Jounbon. 

The  »i(piijicalum  of  a  word  is  that 
which  it  is  made  to  signify,  and  the 
vieaning  is  that  which  it  is  meant  to  ex- 
press :  in  this  sense,  therefore,  we  may 
indifferently  say  the  proper,  improper, 
metaphorical,  general,  etc.,  signifieaiuyti 
or  meaning  of  words ;  but,  in  reference 
to  individuals,  meaning  is  more  proper 
than  signification,  as  to  convey  a  mean- 
ing^ to  attach  a  meaning  to  a  word,  and 
noC  to  convey  or  attach  a  signification. 

It  was  very  frequent  to  dedicate  their  enemy\ 
armor  and  hang  it  in  their  temples,  but  the  Lac- 
edemonians were  forbidden  tiiis  custom,  which 
perhaps  may  be  the  meaning  of  Cleomenes's  re- 
ply. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  appro- 
priate to  say  a  literal  signification  than  a 
literal  meaning. 

The  use  of  the  word  minister  is  brought  down 
to  the  literal  signification  of  it,  a  servant;  for 
now  to  serve  and  to  minister,  servile  and  minis- 
terial, are  terms  equivalent.  Soi'tu. 

There  is  also  this  further  distinction 
between  signify  and  mean^  that  the  latter 
is  applied  in  its  proper  sense  to  things 
as  well  as  words. 

What  meam  this  shouting  ?  Shakspeare. 

IMPORT,  from  im  or  in  and  porta,  to 
carry,  signifying  that  which  is  carried  or 
conveyed  to  the  understanding,  is  moBt 
allied  to  significcUion.^  inasmuch  as  it  is 
applied  to  single  words.  T^e  significa- 
iion  may  include  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  what  is  understood  by  a  word;  the 
import  is  the  whole  that  is  comprehended 
under  a  word.  The  signification  of  words 
may  be  learned  by  definition,  but  their 
full  import  can  be  collected  only  from 
examples. 

To  draw  near  to  God  is  an  expression  of  awful 
and  mysterious  import.  Blaik. 


SENSE  (v.  Feeling),  signifying  that 
which  is  perceived  by  the  senses,  is  mo0t 
nearly  allied  to  the  word  meaning,  inas- 
much as  they  both  refer  to  the  mind  of 
the  individual ;  but  the  sense  being  that 
which  is  rational  and  consistent  with 
sense,  is  that  which  is  taken  or  admitted 
abstractedly. 

Satan,  in  tempting  our  Lord,  separated  the 
word  **  stone  **  from  its  metaphorical  meaning , 
to  change  the  sense  of  the  promise  and  promote 
his  own  malicious  intentions.  Jonbs. 

It  is  no  hard  matter  for  witty  men  to  put  per- 
verse semses  on  Scripture  to  bvor  their  heretical 
doctrines.  Sherlock. 

TO  SIGNIFY,  IMPLY. 

SIGNIFY,  V.  To  express.  IMPLY, 
from  the  Latin  implioo,  to  fold  in,  signi- 
fies to  fold  or  involve  an  idea  in  any  ob- 
ject. 

These  terms  may  be  employed  either 
as  respects  actions  or  words.  In  the  first 
case  signify  is  the  act  of  the  person  mak 
ing  known  by  means  of  a  sign,  as  we  sig- 
nify our  approbation  by  a  look ;  implg 
marks  the  value  or  force  of  the  action ; 
our  assent  is  implied  in  our  silence. 
When  applied  to  words  or  marks,  signify 
denotes  the  positive  and  established  act 
of  the  thing ;  imply  is  its  relative  act :  a 
word  signifies  whatever  it  is  made  literal- 
ly to  stand  for;  it  implies  that  which  it 
stands  for  figuratively  or  morally.  The 
term  house  sipiifies  that  which  is  con- 
structed for  a  dwelling;  the  term  resi- 
dence implies  something  superior  to  a 
house.  A  cross,  thus,  -j-,  signifies  addi- 
tion in   arithmetic   or  algebra;   a  long 

stroke,  thus  ,  with  a  break  in  the 

text  of  a  work,  implies  that  the  whoU 
sentence  is  not  completed.  It  frequent- 
ly happens  that  words  which  signify 
nothing  particular  in  themselves  may  bo 
made  to  imply  a  great  deal  by  the  tone, 
the  manner,  and  the  connection. 

Words  signify  not  immediately  and  primarily 

things  themselves,  but  the  conceptions  of  the 

mind  concerning  things.  Sopth. 

Pleasure  implieft  a  proportion  and  agreement 

to  the  respective  states  and  conditions  of  men. 

Sooth. 
TO  SIGNIFY,  AVAIL. 

SKJNIFY  (v.  7b  signify)  is  here  em- 
ployed with  regard  to  events  of  life,  and 
their  relative  importance.  AVAIL  (r 
To  avail)  is  never  used  otherwise.     That 
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irhich  a  tbing  fignifin  is  what  it  con- 
tains; if  it  figmfia  nothing,  it  contains 
nothing,  and  is  worth  nothing ;  if  it  tig- 
niJUa  much,  it  contains  much,  or  is  worth 
much.  That  which  avails  produces;  if 
\t  avmh  nothing,  it  produces  nothing,  is 
of  no  use ;  if  it  avatU  much,  it  produces 
or  is  worth  much.  We  consider  the  end 
as  to  its  ngnificaiion^  and  the  means  iis 
to  their  avail.  Although  it  is  of  little  or 
no  ngnification  to  a  man  what  becomes 
of  his  remains,  yet  no  one  can  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  idea  of  leaving  them  to  be 
exposed  to  contempt ;  words  are  but  too 
often  of  little  avail  to  curb  the  unruly 
wills  of  children. 

As  for  wonders,  what  HgtUJldh  telling  us  of 

them  ?  CUH  BEfiLAND. 

What  aaail  a  parcel  of  statutes  against  gam- 
ing, when  they  who  make  them  conspire  togetli- 
er  ror  the  infraction  of  them  ?        Ccxbeeland. 

SILENCE,  TACITURNITY. 

The  Latins  have  the  two  verbs  »ileo 
and  taceo:  the  former  of  which  is  inter, 
preted  by  some  to  signify  to  cease  to 
speak;  and  the  latter  not  to  begin  to 
speak;  others  maintain  the  direct  con- 
trary. According  to  the  present  use  of 
the  words,  SILENCE  expresses  less  than 
TACITURNITY:  the  sUeni  man  seldom 
speaks,  the  taciium  man  will  not  speak 
at  all.  The  Latins  designated  tlie  most 
profound  gilence  by  the  epithet  of  tacitur- 
na  inleiUia. 

Tacitumity  is  always  of  some  dura- 
tion, arising  either  from  necessity  or 
from  a  particular  frame  of  mind. 

Pythagoras  enjoined  his  scholars  an  absolnte 
$iUinc4  for  a  long  novitiate.  I  am  far  from  ap- 
proving such  a  taoitumity;  bnt  I  highly  ap- 
prove the  end  and  intent  of  Pythagoraa's  injunc- 
tion .  Eabl  of  Ch  atu ak. 

I  have  talked  more  already  than  I  have  former- 
ly done  in  three  visits.  You  remember  my  «rtc- 
itumity^  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
knew  me.  Cowpeb. 

Silent  always  supposes  something  oc- 
casional that  is  adopted  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  the  party. 

Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of  Joy : 
I  were  but  little  happy,  if  I  could  say  how  much. 
Shakbpeabx. 

SII.KNT,  TACIT. 

SILENT  (/'.  Si  fence)  characterizes  ei- 
ther the  person  or  the  thing:  a  person 


is  siUfit  as  opposed  to  one  that  talks ;  a 
place  is  siletU  as  opposed  to  one  that  ia 
noisy.  TACIT  {v.  Silence)  characterizes 
only  the  act  of  the  person;  a  person 
gives  a  tacit  consent,  or  there  was  a  tacit 
agreement  between  the  parties. 

The  people  beheld  the  violence  of  their  conduct 
in  silent  fright,  intenuilly  disapproving,  yet  not 
daring  to  avow  their  detestation.       GoUMUiTa. 

In  elective  governments  there  ia  a  tacit  cove, 
nant  that  the  king  of  their  own  making  shall 
make  his  makers  princes.  L'Estramge. 

SILENT,  DUMB,  MUTE,  SPEECaLESS. 

Not  speaking  is  the  common  idea  in- 
cluded in  the  signification  of  these  terms, 
which  differ  either  in  the  cause  or  the 
circumstance:  SILENT  (v.  Silence)  is  alto, 
gethcr  an  indefinite  and  general  term,  ex. 
pressing  little  more  than  the  common  idea. 
We  may  be  nlent  because  we  will  not  speak, 
or  we  may  be  silent  because  we  cannot 
speak ;  but  in  distinction  from  the  other 
terms  it  is  always  employed  in  the  former 
case.  DUMB,  from  the  German  diman, 
stupid  or  idiotic,  denotes  a  physical  in- 
capacity to  speak:  hence  persons  are 
said  to  be  born  chimb;  they  may  likewise 
be  dumb  from  temporary  physical  causes, 
as  from  grief,  shame,  and  the  like,  a  per- 
son  may  be  struck  dumb.  MUTE,  in 
Latin  muius^  Greek  fivTToc^  from  /tvw,  to 
shut,  signifies  a  shut  mouth,  a  temporary 
disability  to  speak  from  arbitrary  and  in'- 
cidental  causes :  hence  the  office  of  miUes^ 
or  of  persons  who  engage  not  to  speak 
for  a  certain  time ;  and,  in  hke  manner, 
persons  are  said  to  be  mute  who  dare  not 
give  utterance  to  their  thoughts. 

Bat  silent,  breathing  rage,  resolv'd  and  sklll'd 

By  mutual  aid  to  fix  a  doubtful  field. 

Swift  march  the  Greeks.  Pops. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  half  the  great  Ulkers  in  the 
nation  would  be  struck  dumb  were  this  fountain 
of  discourse  (party  lies)  dried  up.  Addison. 

Long  mute  he  stood,  and,  leaning  on  his  staff, 
His  wonder  witness'd  with  an  idiot  laugh. 

DaTDBH. 

SPEECHLESS,  or  void  of  speech,  de. 
notes  a  physical  incapacity  to  speak  from 
incidental  causes ;  as  when  a  person  falU 
down  speechless  in  an  apoplectic  fit,  or  iq 
consequence  of  a  violent  contusion. 

But  who  can  paint  the  lover  as  he  stood, 
Pierc'd  by  severe  amazement,  hating  life, 
Speechless,  and  fixM  in  all  the  death  of  woe  ? 

Tbomsoil 
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The  terms  silenty  mfi/«,  and  dumb  are 
ftlso  applied  to  things  as  well  as  persons, 
the  former  two  in  the  sense  of  not  send- 
ing  forth  a  sound ;  as  the  nUtti  groye,  a 
mtue  tOQgne,  or  a  mute  letter :  aumby  in 
the  sense  of  being  without  words;  as 
thitnb  show. 

And  Just  beforo  the  confines  of  the  wood, 
The  gUding  Lethe  leMis  her  aiUnt  flood. 

Detdem. 

TIb  listening  fear  and  dumb  amaaement  alL 

Thomson. 

Mut4  was  his  tongoe,  and  upright  stood  his  hair. 

Detvbn. 

BIMILB,  SIMILITUDE,  COMPABISON. 

SIMILE  and  SIMILITUDE  are  both 
drawn  from  the  Latin  stmHis^  like :  the 
former  signifying  the  thing  that  is  like, 
the  latter  either  the  thing  that  is  like,  or 
the  quality  of  being  like :  in  the  former 
sense  only  it  is  to  be  compared  with  gim- 
ile^  when  employed  as  a  figure  of  speech 
or  thought ;  everything  is  a  mmile  which 
associates  objects  together  on  account  of 
any  real  or  suppos^  likeness  between 
them;  but  a  wmilitude  signifies  a  pro- 
longed or  continued  simile.  The  latter 
may  be  expressed  in  a  few  words,  as 
when  we  say  the  godlike  Achilles;  but 
the  former  enters  into  minute  circum- 
stances of  COMPARISON,  as  when  Ho- 
mer  compares  any  of  his  heroes  fighting 
and  defending  themselves  against  multi- 
tudes to  lions  who  are  attacked  by  dogs 
and  men.  Every  simile  is  more  or  less  a 
comparison^  but  every  comparison  is  not 
a  simile:  the  latter  compares  things  only 
as  far  as  they  are  alike,  but  the  former 
extends  to  those  things  which  are  differ- 
ent :  in  this  manner,  there  may  be  a  com^ 
parison  between  large  things  and  small, 
although  there  can  be  no  good  simile. 

There  are  also  several  noble  similes  and  alln- 
ifcms  in  the  first  book  of  Paradise  Lost 

ADDISON. 

Sach  88  hare  a  natural  bent  to  solitude  (to 
•wry  on  the  former  similitude)  are  like  waters 
which  may  be  forced  into  fountains.  Pope. 

Tour  image  of  worshipping  once  a  year  in  a 
certain  place,  in  imitation  of  tlie  Jews,  is  but  a 
comparison  and  simile  non  est  idem. 

Johnson. 

SIMPLE,  SINGLE,  SINGULAR. 

SIMPl  E,  in  Latin  simplex  or  sine  plicd^ 
without  a  fold,  is  opposed  to  the  complex. 


which  has  many  folds,  or  to  tbe 
pound,  which  has  several  parts  involved 
or  connected  with  each  other.  SINGLB 
and  SINGULAR  {v.  One)  are  opposed, 
one  to  double,  and  the  other  to  multif»> 
rious.  We  may  speak  of  a  simple  dr- 
cumstance  as  independent  of  anything; 
of  a  single  instance  or  circumstance  as 
unaccompanied  by  any  other ;  and  a  mm- 
aular  instance  as  one  that  rarely  has  iu 
like.  In  the  moral  application  to  the 
person,  simplidty^  as  far  as  it  is  opposed 
to  duplicity  in  the  heart,  can  never  be 
excessive:  but  when  it  lies  in  the  head, 
so  that  it  cannot  penetrate  ihe  folds  and 
doublings  of  other  persons,  it  is  a  fault. 
^ngleness  of  heart  and  intention  is  that 
species  of  simplicity  which  is  altogether 
to  be  admired :  sin^rtUarity  may  be  either 
good  or  bad  according  to  circumstances ; 
to  be  singular  in  virtue  is  to  be  truly 
good ;  but  to  be  dngular  in  manner  is  af- 
fectation, which  is  at  variance  with  gen- 
uine simpUeity^  if  not  directly  opposed 
to  it 

Nothing  extraneous  must  cleave  to  the  eya  ia 
the  act  of  seeing;  its  bare  object  must  be  aa 
naked  as  truth,  as  simple  and  unmixed  aa  sin- 
cerity. SOUTB. 
Mankind  with  other  animals  compare. 
Single^  how  weak  and  tanpotent  ttkey  are ! 


From  the  unton  of  the  crowns  to  the  Bevolii. 
tion  in  1688,  Scotland  was  placed  In  a  pdlftkal 
situatton  the  most  singular  and  most  untaapiif  . 


SIMPLE,  SILLY,  FOOUSH. 

The  SIMPLE  (v.  8impU\  when  applied 
to  the  understanding,  implies  such  a  oon> 
tracted  power  as  is  incapable  of  oombina* 
tion ;  SILLY,  which  is  but  a  variation  of 
simple,  and  FOOLISH,  t.  a,  like  a  fool, 
rise  in  sense  upon  the  former,  signifying 
either  the  perversion  or  the  total  deficien- 
cy of  understanding ;  the  behavior  of  a 
person  may  be  siSy  who  from  any  ex 
cess  of  feeling  loses  his  sense  of  propri- 
ety;  the  conduct  of  a  person  will  befool' 
ish  who  has  not  judgment  to  direct  him^ 
self.  Country  people  may  be  simple  ow. 
ing  to  their  want  of  knowledge;  eniidren 
will  be  silly  in  company  if  they  have  toa 
much  liberty  given  to  them;  there  ars 
some  persons  who  never  acquire  wisdom 
enough  to  prevent  them  from  committing 
fooluh  errors. 
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4nd  had  the  »impte  nMrm 

OlMerv*d  hit  sage  advioe, 
Their  wealth  and  fiune  some  yean  ago 

Had  reachM  abore  the  ikies.  Swirr. 

fwo  gods  a  Hlty  woman  hare  undone.  Dbtdw. 

Virgil  Justly  thought  It  tL  foolish  figure  for  a 
grave  nuui  to  be  overtaken  hy  death,  whQe  he 
was  weighing  the  cadence  of  words  and  measur- 
ing versea.  Walsh. 

SIMULATION,  DlSSIBnJLATION. 

SIMULATION,  from  nmilu,  is  the 
making  one's  self  like  what  one  is  not ; 
And  DISSIMULATION,  from  disnmilis, 
unlike,  is  the  making  one's  self  appear 
unlike  what  one  really  is.  The  hypocrite 
puts  on  the  aanbtanee  of  virtue  to  recom- 
mend himself  to  the  virtuous;  the  dis- 
sembler conceals  his  vices  when  he  wants 
to  gain  the  simple  or  ignorant  to  his  side. 

SimtUaUon  Is  a  pretence  of  what  Is  not,  and 
diaHmuUUion  Is  a  concealment  of  what  is. 

Tatlxr. 
He  would  never  snffinr  any  man  to  depart  from 
him  with  an  opinion  that  he  was  inclined  to  grat- 
ify him,  when  in  truth  he  was  not  holding  that 
diuifnuUMon  to  be  the  worst  sort  of  lying. 

Clabxndoit. 

SINCBRBy  HONEST;  TRUE,  PLAIN. 

SINCERE  (o.  Cmtdid)  is  here  the  most 
comprehensive  term:  HONEST  (v.Hon- 
wfy),  TRUE,  and  PLAIN  (v.  Bveti)  are 
but  modes  of  smeerity. 

Stncerity  is  a  fundamental  character- 
istic of  the  person ;  honesty  is  but  a  part 
of  sincerity,  it  denotes  simply  the  ab- 
sence of  intentional  or  fraudulent  con- 
cealment ;  we  look  for  a  nncere  friend  to 
tell  us  everything ;  we  look  for  an  honegt 
companion  who  will  speak  without  dis- 
guise ;  truth  is  a  characteristic  of  sincer- 
ity^ for  a  sincere  friend  is  a  true  friend ; 
but  sincerity  is,  properly  speaking,  only  a 
mode  of  truth.  Sincere  and  honest  are 
personal  characteristics ;  irtee  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  thing,  as  a  sincere  man, 
an  honest  confession,  a  trne  statement. 

The  more  Hneere  you  are,  the  better  it  will 
fare  with  yon  at  the  great  day  of  account.  In 
tlie  mean  ttme  give  us  leave  to  be  Hncere  too  In 
eondemning  heartily  what  we  disapprove. 

Watbrland. 

He  never  applies  to  the  passions  or  prejudices 
of  his  audienoe :  when  they  listen  with  attention 
%nd  honsBt  minds,  he  never  Calls  of  carrying;;  his 
point.  Addisom. 

Fear  not  ray  tnttk ;  the  moral  of  ray  wit 
b  plain  and  true,  SuAKSPKAas. 


A  dneere  man  must  needs  be  ptoM^  bft 
cause  o2atnri«n  consists  in  an  unvamish* 
ed  style ;  and  the  sincere  man  will  alwayi 
adopt  that  mode  of  speech  which  ex- 
presses his  sentiments  most  truly ;  but  a 
person  may  be  occasionally  fjlcin  in  his 
speech  who  is  not  so  from  sincerity.  The 
jD^n,  whether  it  respects  the  Unguage. 
or  the  conduct,  is  that  which  is  divested 
of  everything  extraneous  or  artificial,  and 
so  far  plainness  is  an  auxiliary  to  truths 
bj  enabling  the  truth  to  be  better  seen. 

Poetical  ornaments  destroy  that  character  of 
truth  and  plainness  which  ought  to  character- 
ise history.  Ritmou)*. 

SITUATION,  CONDITION,  STATE,  PRE- 
DICAMENT, PLIGHT,  CASE. 

SITUATION  (v.  Place)  is  said  general, 
ly  of  objects  as  they  respect  others ;  CON- 
DITION {v.  Condition),  as  they  respect 
themselves :  our  situation  consists  of  those 
external  circumstances  in  respect  of  prop- 
erty, honor,  liberty,  and  the  like,  which 
affect  our  standing  in  society  generally. 
Whatever  affects  our  person  immediate- 
ly is  our  condition :  a  person  who  is  una- 
ble  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  save  him- 
self from  a  prison  is  in  a  bad  situation : 
a  traveller  who  is  left  in  a  ditch  robbed 
and  wounded  is  in  a  bad  eondition. 

The  man  who  has  a  character  of  his  own  Is 
little  changed  by  varying  his  situation, 

Mas.  HOMTAOUB. 

It  is  indeed  not  easy  to  prescribe  a  sucoeasflil 
manner  of  approach  to  the  distressed  or  neces- 
sitous, whose  condition  subjects  every  kind  of 
behavior  equally  to  miscarriage.  Johnson. 

Situation  and  condition  aro  said  of  that 
which  is  contingent  and  changeable,  the 
latter  still  more  so  than  the  former; 
STATE,  from  sto,  signifying  that  posi- 
tion in  which  one  stands,  is  said  of  that 
which  is  comparatively  stable  or  estal)- 
lished.  A  tradesman  is  in  a  good  sittta- 
tion  who  is  in  the  way  of  carrying  on 
a  good  trade :  his  affairs  are  in  a  good 
state  if  he  is  enabled  to  answer  every  de- 
mand and  to  keep  up  his  credit.  Hence  it 
is  that  we  speak  of  the  state  of  health  and 
the  state  of  the  mind,  not  the  situation  or 
condition,  because  the  body  and  mind  are 
considered  as  to  their  general  frame,  and 
not  as  to  any  relative  or  particular  cir- 
cumstances ;  so  likewise  a  state  of  infan* 
cy,  a  ataie  of  guilt,  a  state  of  ionocencQ 
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and  the  like;  but  not  either  a  sihuUian 
or  a  oondUian. 

Toar  Htuation  is  an  odd  one ;  the  dacheu  is 
your  treasarer,  and  Mr.  Pope  tells  me  yon  are 
tbe  duke's.  Swift. 

Patience  itself  is  one  virtue  by  which  we  are 
prepared  for  that  state  in  whicti  evil  stiaU  be  no 
™ore.  Johnson. 

When  speaking  of  bodies,  there  is  the 
same  distinction  in  the  terms  as  in  re- 
gard to  individuals.     An  army  may  be 
either  in  a  situation^  a  condiium^ov  a  state. 
An  army  that  is  on  service  may  be  in  a 
critical  situaium  with  respect  to  the  ene- 
my  and  itft  own  comparative  weakness ; 
it  may  be  in  a  deplorable  condition  if  it 
stand  in  need  of  provisions  and  necessa- 
ries :  an  army  that  is  at  home  will  be  in 
a  good  or  bad  statey  according  to  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  commander-in-cliief.     Of 
a  prince  who  is  threatened  with  invasion 
from  foreign  enemies,  and  with  a  rebel- 
lion from  his  subjects,  we  should  net  say 
that  his  coTuHtion,  but  his  ntuatiariy  was 
critical.     Of  a  prince,  however,  who  like 
Alfred  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  to  seek 
safety  m  disguise  and  poverty,  we  should 
speak  of  his   hard  condition:  the  state 
of  a  prince  cannot  l>e  spoken  of,  but  the 
steUe  of  his  aflFairs  and  government  may ; 
hence,  likewise,  state  may  with  most  pro^ 
priety  be  said  of  a  nation :  but  situation 
seldom,  unless  in   respect  to  other  na- 
tions, and  condition  never.     On  the  other 
hand,  when  speaking  of  the  poor,  we  sel- 
dom  employ  the  term  situationy  because 
they  are  seldom  considered  as  a  body  in 
relation  to  other  bodies :  we  mostly  speak 
of  their  condition  as  better  or  worse,  ac- 
cording as  they  have  more  or  less  of  the 
comforts  of  life ;  and  of  their  state  as  re- 
gards their  moral  habits. 

No  situation  could  be  more  unfavorable  than 
that  in  which  it  (the  army)  found  itself. 

Goldsmith. 
And  oh  !  what  man's  condition  can  be  worse 
Than  his  whom  plenty  starves,  and  blessinM 

curse? 
The  beirgars  but  a  common  fate  deplore, 
The  rich  poor  man's  emphatically  po«r. 

Cowley. 

Relate  what  Latiuni  was ; 
Declare  the  past  and  present  sUttf.  of  things. 

Drtdek. 
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grounds,  a  house  is  in  a  good  sttuaiion  as 

respects  the  surrounding  objects ;  it  is 
in  a  good  or  bad  condition  as  respects  the 
painting,  and  exterior  altogether;  it  is 
in  a  bad  state  as  respects  the  beams,  plas*- 
ter,  roof,  and  interior  structure  altogether. 
The  hand  of  a  watch  is  in  a  different  «7- 
leation  every  hour;  the  watch  itself  mav 
be  in  a  bad  condition  if  the  wheels  are 
clogged  with  dirt ;  but  in  a  good  state  if 
the  works  are  altogether  sound  and  fit 
for  service. 

We  have  been  admiring  the  wonderful  str^njrth 
of  this  place  both  by  nature  and  art ;  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  happiest  situation  that  can  be  imair- 
*"«<*•  Bbtdoke. 

Six  of  the  houses  of  her  ancestors  were  in  ru- 
in.s.  The  church  of  Skipton.in  consequence  of 
the  damage  it  had  sustained  during  the  siege  of 
the  castle,  was  in  little  better  condition. 

Wnn-AKEB. 

There  are  many  remains  of  antiquity  In  this 
city,  indeed  most  of  them  are  in  a  very  roiiious 
htate.  Bhtdone. 

Situation  and  condition  are  either  per- 
manent or  temporary.     The  PREDICA- 
MENT, from  the  Latin  pt'etUeo^  to  assert 
or  declare,  signifies  the  committing  one's 
self  by  an  assertion ;  and,  when  applied  to 
circumstances,  it  expresses  a  temporary 
embarrassed  situation,  occasioned  by  an 
act  of  one's  own :  hence  we  always  speak 
of  bringing  ourselves  into  a  pretUcament. 
PLIGHT,  contracted  from  the  Latin  pti-   • 
catus,  participle  of  plico,  to  fold,  signifies 
any  circumstance  in  which  one  is  disa- 
greeably entangled ;  and  CASE  {v.  Case) 
signifies  anything  which  may  befall  ut, 
or  into  which  we  fall,  mostly,  though  not 
necessarily,  contrary  to  our  inclination. 
Those  latter  two  terms,  therefore,  denote 
a  species  of  teniporaiy  condition^  for  they 
both  express  that  which  happens  to  the 
object  itself,  without   reference  to  any 
other.     A  person  is  in  an  unpleasant  sii- 
uatiofi  who  is  shut  up  in  a  stage-coach 
with  disagreeable  company.     He  is  in  an 
awkward/)r«(/i<ra;7i<^/  when,  in  attempting 
to  please  one  friend,  he  displeases  anoth- 
er.    He  may  be  in  a  wretched  ptiffht  if 
he  is  overturned  in  a  stage  at  night,  ami 
at  a  distance  from  any  habit«.tion.     He 
will  be  in  evil  case  if  he  is  compelled  to 
put  up  with  a  spare  and  poor  diet. 


These  terras  may  likewise  be  applied 
to  inanimate  objects ;  and,  upon  the  same  I 


Satan  beheld  their  plight, 
alM. 


And  to  his  mates  thus  in  derision  call^ 


Milton. 
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fhe  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  dake  only,  'gainst  all  other  voice, 
In  which  predicament  I  say  thou  stand'st 

Shaksfbare. 

Our  oaw  is  like  that  of  a  traveller  upon  the 
Alps  who  should  fiuicy  that  the  top  of  the  next 
hill  must  end  his  journey  because  it  terminates 
his  prospect.  Addison. 

SIZE,  MAGNITUDE,  GREATNESS,  BULK. 

SIZf ,  from  the  Latin  emu  and  eado^ 
to  cut,  signifying  that  which  is  cut  or 
framed  according  to  a  certain  proportion, 
is  a  general  term  including  all  manner 
of  dimension  or  measurement ;  MAGNI- 
TUDE, from  the  Latin  magnitvdoy  answer- 
ing literally  to  the  English  word  GREAT- 
NESS, is  employed  in  science  or  in  an 
abstract  sense  to  denote  some  specific 
measurement ;  grecUneaa  is  an  unscientif- 
ic term  applied  in  the  same  sense  to  ob- 
jects in  general :  size  is  indefinite,  it  nev- 
er characterizes  anything  cither  as  large 
or  small;  but  magnitude  and  greatneas 
always  suppose  something  great;  and 
BULK  (t;.  ^wtty)  denotes  a  considerable 
degree  of  greatiicM :  things  which  are  di- 
minutive in  fti^e  will  often  have  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  beauty,  or  some  other 
adventitious  perfection  to  compensate  the 
deficiency ;  aatronomcrs  have  classed  the 
stars  according  to  their  different  magni- 
tudes; greatness  has  been  considered  as 
one  source  of  the  sublime ;  bulk  is  that 
species  of  greainess  which  destroys  the 
symmetry,  and  consequently  the  beauty, 
of  objects. 

Soon  |^W8  the  pigmy  to  gigantic  sUe. 

DUTD£N. 

Then  form'd  the  moon 
Globose,  and  every  magnitude  of  stars. 

Milton. 

Awe  is  the  first  sentiment  that  rises  in  the 
mind  at  the  view  of  God's  ffreatness.        Blair. 

His  hugy  imlk  on  seven  high  volumes  roll'd. 

Drtden. 

SKETCH,  OUTLINES. 

A  SKETCH  may  form  a  whole ;  OUT- 
LINES are  but  a  part :  the  sketrh  may 
comprehend  the  autlines,  and  some  of 
the  particulars ;  outlines^  as  the  term  be- 
speaks, comprehend  only  the  line  on  the 
exterior :  the  sketchy  in  drawing,  may  oerve 
as  a  landscape,  as  it  presents  some  of  the 
features  of  a  country ;  but  the  o\Ulines 
?erve  only  as  bounding  lines,  within  which 
)lie  skftdi  may  be  formed.    So  in  the  mor- 


al application,  we  speak  of  the  skeUha 
of  countries,  characters,  manners,  and  th« 
like,  which  serve  as  a  desciiption ;  but  of 
the  outlines  of  a  plan,  of  a  work,  a  proj- 
ect,  and  the  like,  which  serve  as  a  basia 
on  which  the  subordinate  parts  are  to  be 
formed:  barbarous  nations  present  ud 
with  rude  sketches  of  nature ;  an  abridg- 
ment is  little  more  than  the  outlines  of  ( 
larger  work. 

In  few,  to  elose  the  whole. 
The  moral  muse  lias  shadow'^  out  a  sketch 
Of  most  our  weakness  needs  believe  or  do. 

YOUNO. 

This  is  the  ottUine  of  the  fiible.  Johhsom. 

SKIN,  HIDE,  PEEL,  RIND. 

SKIN,  which  is  in  German  schin^  Swed> 
ish  skinny  Danish  skHnd^  probably  con- 
nected with  the  Greek  <rici}voCi  a  tent  or 
covering,  is  the  term  in  most  general  use ; 
it  is  applicable  both  to  human  creatures 
and  to  animals :  HIDE,  in  Saxon  hgd^ 
German  hatUy  Low  German  htUhy  Latin 
cutisy  from  the  same  root  as  the  Greek 
KtvOtiVy  to  hidcy  cover,  is  used  only  for  the 
skins  of  large  animals :  we  speak  of  the 
skins  of  birds  or  insects ;  but  of  the  hddet 
of  oxen  or  horses  and  other  animals, 
which  are  to  be  separated  from  the  body 
and  converted  into  leather.  Skin  is  equal- 
ly applied  to  the  inanimate  and  the  ani- 
mate world ;  but  PEEL,  in  German  felly 
etc.,  Latin  pellisy  a  skin,  in  Greek  0eXXo£ 
or  ^Xotogy  bark,  which  is  from  ^Xaw,  to 
burst  or  crack,  because  bark  is  easily 
broken,  and  RIND,  in  all  probability 
changed  from  round,  signifying  that 
which  goes  round  and  envelops,  belong 
only  to  inanimate  objects:  the  skin  is 
generally  said  of  that  which  is  interior, 
in  distinction  from  the  exterior,  which  is 
the  peel:  an  orange  has  both  its  peel  and 
its  thin  skin  underneath ;  an  apple,  a 
pear,  and  the  like,  has  a  peel.  The  ped 
is  a  soft  substance  on  the  outside;  the 
rind  is  generally  interior,  and  of  a  hard- 
er substance:  in  regard  to  a  stick,  We 
speak  of  its  ped  and  its  inner  skin;  in 
regard  to  a  tree,  we  speak  of  its  bark  and 
its  rind:  hence,  likewise,  the  term  rind 
is  applied  to  cheese,  and  other  incrusted 
substances  that  envelop  bodies. 

The  priest  on  »kins  of  offerings  talces  his  ease, 
And  nightly  visions  in  his  slumbers  sees. 

DBn>» 
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The  body  is  covered  with  a  strong  hid^  exact- 
igr  resembling  leather.  Psiivamt. 

On  twigs  of  hawthorn  be  regal'd, 
On  pippins'  rmsset  peej.  Cowraa. 

As  when  the  stock  and  grafted  twig  oombin'd. 
Shoot  up  the  same  and  wear  a  common  Hnd. 

AODISOH. 

BLACK,  L006R. 

SLACK,  in  Saxon  slaec^  Low  German 
rfflcA,  French  lachf^  Latin  hxwt^  and 
LOOSE,  in  Saxon  laea,  both  from  the  He- 
brew hakUZj  to  make  free  or  /bow,  differ 
more  in  application  than  in  sense :  they 
are  both  opposed  to  that  which  is  close 
bound;  but  slack  is  said  only  of  that 
which  is  tied,  or  that  with  which  anything 
is  tied;  while  looae  is  said  of  any  sub- 
stances, the  parts  of  which  do  not  adhere 
closely :  a  rope  is  slack  in  opposition  to 
the  tight  rope,  which  is  stretched  to  its 
full  extent;  and  in  eeneral  cords  or 
strings  are  said  to  be  Hack  which  fail  in 
the  requisite  degree  of  tightness;  but 
they  are  said  to  be  loose  in  an  indefinite 
manner,  without  conveying  any  collateral 
idea :  thus  the  string  of  an  instrument  is 
denominated  slack  rather  than  loose;  on 
the  other  hand,  loose  is  said  of  many  bod- 
ies to  which  the  word  dock  cannot  be  ap- 
plied: a  garment  is  loose^  but  not  slack; 
the  leg  of  a  table  is  loose^  but  not  slack. 

The  vein  in  the  arm  is  that  which  Aretcus 
eommonly  opens ;  and  he  gives  a  pariicaUu-  caa- 
tion  in  thU  case  to  make  a  slack  compression, 
for  fear  of  producing  a  conmlsion.  AaBOTHNor. 
War  wearied  hath  performed  what  war  can  do, 
And  to  disorder'd  rage  let  loose  the  reins. 

MiLTOIf. 

In  the  moral  application,  that  which 
admits  of  additional  activity  is  denomi- 
nated slack;  and  that  which  fails  in  con- 
sistency and  eloee  adherence  is  loose: 
trade  is  slack,  or  a  person^s  zeal,  etc., 
becomes  dock;  but  an  engagement  is 
loose^  and  principles  are  loose. 

Nor  were  It  Just,  would  he  resume  that  shape. 
That  slack  devotion  should  his  thunder  'scape. 

WALLKa. 

Kor  Ibar  that  he  who  sits  so  loose  to  liite, 
Should  too  much  shun  its  labors  and  its  strife. 

Devham. 
TO  SLANT,  SLOPE. 

SLANT  is  probably  a  variation  of 
honed,  and  SLOPE  of  slip,  expressive  of 
R  sideward  movement  or  direction :  they 
pre  the  same  in  sense,  but  different  in 
%pplication :  slant  is  said  of  small  bodies 


only;  shpe  is  said  indifferently  of  afl 
bodies,  large  and  small :  a  book  may  be 
made  to  slani  by  lying  in  part  on  anoth. 
er  book  on  a  desk  or  a  table;  bat  a 
piece  of  ground  is  said  to  slops. 

AslatetheeloadB, 
Jostling  or  pnshM  with  wfaida,  mde  in  theii 

shock. 
Ffae  the  tiant  lightning.  Miltoh 

Its  uplands  sloping  deck  the  noontainli  sue. 
^        GouMBnm 

TO  SLEEP,  SLUMBER,  DOZB,  DROWSE, 
NAP. 

SLEEP,  in  Saxon  ^(gpan,  low  German 
«/ap,  German  schla/,  is  supposed  to  come 
from  the  low  German  sk^  or  slacks  slack, 
because  sUtp  denotes  an  entire  relaxa. 
tion  of  the  physical  frame.  SLUMBER, 
in  Saxon  slumeranj  etc.,  is  but  an  inten- 
sive verb  of  schlummem,  which  is  a  va- 
nation  from  the  preceding  sUepan,  etc. 
DOZE,  in  low  German  dusen,  in  all  prob- 
ability comes  from  the  same  root  as  the 
Latin  domdo,  to  sleep.  DROWSE  is  a 
variation  of  doxe.  XAP  is  in  all  proba- 
bility a  variation  of  nob  and  nod 

Sleep  is  the  general  term,  which  des- 
ignates in  an  indefinite  manner  that 
state  of  the  body  to  which  all  animated 
beings  are  subject  at  certain  seasons  in 
the  course  of  nature;  to  slwnber  is  to 
sl^  lightly  and  softly ;  to  dote  is  to  in- 
cline to  sleep,  or  to  begin  deeping;  to  nap 
is  to  sleep  for  a  time :  every  one  who  is 
not  indisposed  deeps  during  the  night; 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  wake  at 
a. certain  hour  of  the  morning  commonly 
dumber  only  after  that  time ;  there  are 
many  who,  though  they  cannot  deep  in 
a  carriage,  will  yet  be  obliged  to  dose  if 
they  travel  in  the  night ;  in  hot  climates 
the  middle  of  the  day  is  commonly  chosen 
for  a  nap. 

From  carelessness  it  shall  fell  into  a  sbunJber, 
and  from  a  slumber  it  shall  settle  into  a  deep 
and  long  sleep.  Soctk 

There  was  no  sleeping  under  his  roof;  if  be 
happened  to  does  a  Uttle,  the  jolly  cobbler  waked 
him.  L'EsTRAHOB. 

He  drowsed  upon  his  conch.  Soctb« 

And  see !  delighted,  down  he  drops,  secure 
Of  sweet  refreshment,  ease  without  annoy, 
A  luscious  noonday  nap. 


SLEEPY,  DROWSY,  LETHARGIC. 

SLEEPY  (v.  To  sleep)  expresses  either 
a  temporary    or    a    permiMient    stills 
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DROWSY,  which  oomes  from  the  low 
German  druaen^  and  is  a  variation  of  doze 
(t>.  To  deep\  expresses  mostly  a  tempo- 
rary state ;  LETHARGIC,  fruin  Uihargy, 
in  Latin  Uthatyia^  Greek  XtiOapyia^  com- 
pounded of  XriOriy  forgetfulness,  and  ap- 
^oc,  swift,  signifying  a  proneness  to  for- 
getf ulness  or  «/«^,  describes  a  permanent 
or  habitual  state. 

SUepif,  as  a  temporary  state,  expresses 
also  what  is  natural  or  seasonable ;  drow- 
!tinen  expresses  an  inclination  to  aleep 
at  unseasonable  hours ;  it  is  natural  to  be 
ideepy  at  the  hour  when  we  are  accustom- 
ed to  retire  to  rest ;  it  is  common  to  be 
(Irownf  when  sitting  still  after  dinner. 
Sleepinens^  as  a  permanent  state,  is  an  in- 
firmity to  which  some  persons  are  sub- 
ject constitutionally;  lethargy  is  a  dis- 
ease with  which  people,  otherwise  the 
most  wakeful,  may  be  occasionally  at- 
tacked. 

She  wmk'd  her  eUspy  crew, 
And,  rising  hasty,  took  a  short  adiea.     Detdzn. 
Droway  am  I,  and  yet  can  rarely  sleep. 

SiDNKT. 

Too  long  Jove  lalPd  as  in  Mhargia  charms, 
Bat  now  in  peaU  of  thunder  calls  to  arms. 

Detden. 

TO  SLIP,  SUDB,  GUDE. 

SLIP  is  in  low  German  elipan^  Latin 
labor^  to  slip,  and  libo^  to  pour,  Greek 
XftPoficUy  to  pour  down  as  water  does, 
and  the  Hebrew  aalapy  to  turn  aside. 
SLIDE  is  a  yariation  of  </</>,  and  GLIDE 
of  $Ude. 

To  dip  is  an  involuntary,  and  slide  a 
voluntary,  motion :  those  who  go  on  the 
ice  in  fear  will  slip;  boys  slUe  on  the 
ice  by  way  of  amusement.  To  slip  and 
slide  are  lateral  movements  of  the  feet ; 
but  to  glide  is  the  movement  of  the 
whole  body,  and  just  that  easy  motion 
which  is  made  by  slipping,  sliding,  flying* 
or  swimming :  a  person  glides  along  the 
surface  of  the  ice  when  he  slides  ;  a  ves- 
sel glide*  along  through  the  water. 

A  Rkilfal  dancer  tUps  willingly,  and  makes  a 
seeming  stamble  that  yoa  may  think  him  in 
Breat  danger.  Detden. 

Thessander  bold,  and  Sthenelus  their  guide, 
And  dire  Ulysses  down  the  cable  slids. 

Detdbm. 
And  soflly  let  the  ranning  waters  gUde. 

Dbtdem. 

In  the  moral  and  figurative  applica- 
tion, a  pei'son  slips  who  commits  unin- 


tentional errors ;  he  Aides  into  a  oours« 
of  life  who  wittingly,  and  yet  without 
difficulty,  falls  into  the  practice  and  hab- 
its which  are  recommended;  he  glidss 
through  life  if  he  pursues  his  course 
smoothly  and  without  interruption. 

Evei7  one  finds  that  many  of  the  ideas  whick 
he  desired  to  retain  liave  irretrievably  dipped 
away.  Johnson. 

Nor  could  they  have  eUd  into  those  brutish 
immoralities  of  life  had  they  duly  manured  those 
first  practical  notions  and  dictates  of  right  rea- 
son. SOOTR. 

If  one  of  mean  affairs 
May  plod  it  in  a  week,  why  may  not  I 
Glide  thither  in  a  day  ?  Shaupbaeb. 

SLOW,  DILATORY,  TARDY,  TEDIOUS. 

SLOW  is  doubtless  connected  with 
shth  and  slide,  which  kind  of  motion 
when  walking  is  the  dcfioeist  and  the  la- 
ziest. DILATORY,  from  the  Latin  de- 
fero,  dilalw,  to  defer,  signifies  prone  to 
defer.  TARDY,  from  the  Latin  tardus, 
signifies  literally  slow.  TEDIOUS,  from 
the  Latin  tteduim,  weariness,  signifies 
causing  weariness. 

^i^  is  a  general  and  unqualified  term 
applicable  to  the  motion  of  any  object, 
or  to  the  motions  and  actions  of  persons 
in  particular,  and  to  their  dispositions 
also;  dilatory  relates  to  the  disposition 
only  of  persons :  we  are  slow  in  what  we 
are  about;  we  are  dilatory  in  setting 
about  a  thing.  Slow  is  applied  to  cor- 
poreal or  mental  actions;  a  person  may 
be  Amo  in  walking,  or  shw  in  conceiving : 
iar(fy  is  applicable  to  mental  actions; 
we  are  tardy  in  our  proceedings  or  our 
progress ;  we  are  tarAf  in  making  up  ac- 
counts or  in  concluding  a  treaty.  We 
may  be  slow  with  propriety  or  not,  to  our 
own  inconvenience  or  that  of  others; 
when  we  are  tedious  we  are  always  so 
improperly:  "To  be  ^w  and  sure"  is 
a  vulgar  proverb,  but  a  great  truth;  by 
this  we  do  ourselves  good,  and  inconven- 
ience no  one ;  but  he  who  is  tedious  is 
slow  to  the  annoyance  of  others :  a  pro- 
lix writer  must  always  be  tedious,  for  he 
keeps  the  reader  long  in  suspense  before 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  of  a  period. 

The  powers  above  are  slo^o 
In  punishing,  and  should  not  we  resemble  them? 

Dbtdem. 
A  dilatory  temper  is  unfit  for  a  plaoa  of  trust 

Addisor 
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the  swftint  sdA  tardy  DMfc-lierdB  CHiM,«nd 

last 
Menalcas,  wet  with  beating  winter-mast. 

Detdem. 

Her  aymiMthizing  lover  talces  liis  stand 

High  on  th'  opponent  bauli,  and  ceaseless  sings 

The  tsdiouM  time  away.  Thomson. 

TO  SMEAR,  DAUB. 

To  SMEAR  is  literally  to  do  over  with 
wmear^  in  Saxon  wner^  German  acfumer^  in 
Greek  ftvpo^,  a  salve.  To  DAUB,  from 
do  and  tth^  uber^  over,  signifies  literally  to 
do  over  with  anything  unseemly,  or  in 
an  unsightly  manner. 

To  sniear  in  the  literal  sense  is  applied 
to  such  substances  as  may  be  rubbed 
like  grease  over  a  body ;  if  said  of  grease 
itself,  it  may  be  proper,  as  coachmen 
unear  the  coach -wheels  with  tar  or 
grease ;  but  if  said  of  anything  else,  it  is 
an  improper  action,  and  tends  to  disfig- 
ure, as  children  tmear  their  hands  with 
ink,  or  rnnear  their  clothes  with  dirt. 
To  smear  and  daub  are  both  actions 
which,  tend  to  disfigure;  but  we  miiear 
by  means  of  rubbing  over ;  we  daub  by 
rubbing,  throwing,  or  any  way  covering 
oyer:  thus  a  child  muars  the  window 
with  his  finger,  or  he  dauU  the  wall  with 
dirt. 

JSmsar'd  as  she  was  with  black  Gorgonian  blood, 
The  fury  sprang  above  the  Stygian  flood. 

Dktden. 

He's  honest,  though  daubed  with  the  dust  of  the 

mill.  CCNMNOHAM. 

By  a  figurative  application,  tmear  is 
applied  to  bad  writing,  or  whatever  is 
soiled  or  contaminated,  and  daub  to  bad 
painting,  or  to  whatever  is  executed 
coarsely  or  clumsily :  indifferent  writers 
who  wish  to  excel  are  fond  of  retouch- 
ing their  letters  until  they  make  their 
performance  a  sad  smear;  bad  artists, 
who  are  injudicious  in  the  use  of  their 
pencil,  load  their  paintings  with  color, 
and  convert  them  into  davhs. 

^hy  had  I  not,  with  charitable  hand, 
Took  up  a  begi^r's  issne  at  my  gates  ? 
Who,  smeared  thus,  and  mir'd  with  infamy, 
'  might  have  said  no  part  of  it  is  mine. 

Shakbpeaeb. 

In  truth  the  age  demanded  nothing  correct, 

nothinK  complete  ;  capable  of  tasting  the  power 

of  Dry  den's  numbers,  and  the  majesty  of  Knel- 

ler's  heads,  it  overlooked  doggerel  and  datibiug. 

Walpolb. 


SMELL;  8CKMT,  ODOR,  PERFUMX,  FB* 
GRANGE. 

SMELL  and  melt  are  in  all  probability 
connected  together,  because  smells  arise 
from  the  evaporation  of  bodies.  SCEXT, 
changed  fi-om  awi/,  comes  from  the  Lat- 
in x<7t/i(),  to  perceive  or  feel.  ODOR,  in 
Latin  odw\  comes  from  oUo^  in  Greek 
oCw,  to  smell.  PERFUME,  compounded 
of  />er  or  pro^  and  fttmo  or  fwmt*^  a 
smoke  or  vapor,  that  is,  the  vapor  that 
issues  forth.  FRAGRANCE,  in  Latin 
froffraniia^  wmes  from  froffro^  anciently 
frago^  that  is,  to  jierfume  or  smeR  like 
theVra/jra  or  strawberry. 

Snidl  and  Me»t  are  said  either  of  that 
which  receivei«,  or  that  which  gives  the 
smell;  the  odor^  the  perfume^  and  /ra- 
ffrance,  of  that  which  communicates  the 
smell.  In  the  first  case,  snuU  is  said  gen- 
erally of  all  living  things  without  dis- 
tinction ;  scent  is  said  only  of  such  &ni. 
mals  as  have  this  peculiar  faculty  of 
tracing  objects  by  their  smdl:  some  per- 
sons have  a  much  quicker  smdl  than 
others,  and  some  have  an  acuter  smdi 
of  particular  objects  than  they  have  of 
things  in  general :  dogs  are  remarkable 
for  their  quickness  of  scent^  by  which 
they  can  trace  their  masters  and  other 
objects  at  an  immense  distance;  other 
animals  are  gifted  with  this  faculty  to  a 
surprising  degree,  which  serves  them  as 
a  means  of  defence  against  their  enemies. 

Next  in  the  nostrils  she  doth  nse  the  smell; 

As  God  the  breath  of  life  in  them  did  give, 
So  makes  he  now  his  power  in  them  to  dwell. 

To  judge  all  airs,  whereby  we  breathe  and  Htc. 
Davies 

Its  (the  dog's)  9ceni  is  exquisite,  when  his  nose 
is  moist.  Pbhwant. 

In  the  second  case^  smdl  and  scent  are 
compared  with  odor ^  perfume^  and  fra- 
grance^ cither  as  respects  the  objects 
communicrtting  the  smdl^  or  the  nature 
of  the  stiull  which  is  communicated. 
Smell  is  indefinite  in  its  sense,  and  uni- 
versal in  its  application ;  seetd^  odor^  pcj-- 
fume,  and  fragrance  are  species  of  smdl: 
every  object  is  said  to  tmell  which  acts 
on  the  olfact4jry  nerves ;  flowers,  fruits, 
woods,  earth,  water,  and  the  like,  have  a 
stneU;  scent  is  most  commonly  applied  to 
the  smell  which  proceeds  from  animal 
bodies ;  the  odor  is  said  of  that  which  is 
artificial  or  extraneous ;  thep^fume  and 
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fragrance  of  that  which  \a  natural :  the 
Durning  of  things  produces  an  odor;  the 
perfume  and  fragrance  arises  from  flow- 
ers or  swaet-ittne/ling  herbs,  spices,  and 
the  like.  The  terms  tmell  and  o<hr  do 
not  specify  the  exact  nature  of  that 
which  issues  irom  bodies;  they  may  both 
be  either  pleasant  or  unpleasant;  but 
K7/M'//,  if  taken  in  certain  connections,  sig- 
nifies a  bad  smell,  and  odor  signifies  that 
which  is  sweet:  meat  which  is  kept  too 
long  will  have  a  smell,  that  is,  of  coui-se, 
a  bad  smell;  the  odors  from  a  sacrifice 
arc  acceptable,  that  is,  the  sweet  odors 
ascend  to  heaven.  Ferfumt  is  properly 
a  wide-spreading  smell,  and  when  taken 
without  any  epithet  signifies  a  pleasant 
smell;  fragrance  never  signifies  anything 
but  what  is  good ;  it  is  the  sweetest  and 
most  powerful  perfunve:  the  perfume 
from  fiowers  and  shrubs  is  as  grateful  to 
one  sense  as  their  colors  and  conforma- 
tion are  to  the  other ;  the /rogrranrc  from 
groves  of  myrtle  and  orange  trees  sur- 
passes the  beauty  of  their  fruits  or  foli- 
age. 

All  sweet  smdl*  have  Joined  with  them  some 
earthy  or  crude  odors.  Bacon. 

1'lien  cur«eH  his  conspiring  feet,  whobc  scent 
Itetrays  that  safety  which  tlieir  swiftness  lent. 

Demi  AM. 

S«)  flowers  are  tratliere<l  to  adorn  a  jfravc, 
To  lose  their  freshness  among  bones  and  rotten- 
ness. 
And  have  their  Oilors  stifled  in  the  dust.   Rowe. 

At  \9aX  a  soft  and  solemn  breathing  sound 
Rose  hke  a  steam  of  ricli  distilled  perfumes. 

Milton. 

Soft   remal  fragrance  clothed  the  flow'ring 
earth.  Mason. 

TO  SOAK,  DRENCH,  STEEP. 

SOAK  is  a  variation  of  x^ick.  DREXCH 
is  a  variation  of  drink.  STEEP,  in  Sax- 
on steapan,  etc.,  from  the  Hebrew  saiep, 
Bignifies  to  ovei^ow  or  overwhelm. 

The  idea  of  communicating  or  receiv- 
ing  a  liquid  is  common  to  those  terms. 
A  person's  clothes  are  soaked  in  rain 
when  the  water  has  penetrated  every 
thread ;  he  himself  is  drenched  in  the  rain 
when  it  has  penetrated,  as  it  were,  his 
very  body ;  drench,  therefore,  in  this  case 
only  expresses  the  idea  of  soak  in  a 
stronger  manner.  To  steep  is  a  species 
of  MX^Vi^  employed  as  an  artificial  proc- 
ess;  to  soak  is,  however,  a   permanent 


action  by  which  hard  things  are  render 
ed  soft ;  to  sleep  is  a  temporary  action  by 
which  soft  bodies  become  penetrated  with 
a  liquid:  thus  salt  meat  requires  to  be 
'  soaked ;  fruits  are  steeped  in  brandy. 

Drill'd  through  the  sandy  stratum,  every  way 
The  waters  with  tiie  sandy  .stratum  rise, 
Aud  clear  and  sweeten  as  they  souk  along. 

Thomson. 
And  deck  with  fruitful  trees  the  fields  arounfl. 
And  with  refreshing  waters  drench  the  ground. 

Drtpen. 

O  sleep,  0  gentle  sleep. 
Nature's  soft  nurse  !  how  have  1  frighted  thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down, 
And  steep  my  8en.«*es  in  forgetfulness  ? 

SllAKflPBARE. 

SOBER,  GRAVE. 

SOBER  (v.  Abstinertt)  expresses  the 
absence?  of  all  exhilaration  of  spirits: 
(tRAVE  [v.  Cfrare)  expresses  a  weight  in 
the  hitellcctual  operations  which  make<< 
them  proceed  slowly.  Sobrieti/  is  there- 
fore  a  more  natural  and  ordinary  state 
for  the  human  mind  than  arat^ity:  it  be 
hooves  ever}'  man  to  be  sJber  in  all  situa- 
tions; but  those  who  fill  the  most  im- 
portant stations  of  life  must  be  grave. 
Even  hi  our  pleasures  we  may  observe 
sobriety,  which  keeps  us  from  every  un- 
seemly ebullition  of  mirth ;  but  on  par- 
ticular occasions,  where  the  importance 
of  the  subject  ought  to  weigh  on  the 
mind,  it  becomes  us  to  l>e  grave.  At  a 
feast  we  have  need  of  sofmety;  at  a  fu- 
neral we  have  need  of  gravity. 

Now  came  still  ev'ning  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  Moher  liv'r>'  all  things  clad.  Milton. 

So  spake  tlie  cherub,  and  his  ip'ave  rebuke, 
Severe  in  youthful  beauty,  added  grace 


Invincible. 


MiLTOM. 


Sofjrffty  extends  to  many  more  objects 
than  gravity  ;  we  must  be  sober  in  our 
thoughts  and  opinions,  as  well  as  in  our 
outward  conduct  and  behavior;  but  we 
can  be  grave,  properly  speaking,  only  in 
our  looks  and  our  outward  deportment. 

He  had  Just  sentiments  of  the  dignity  of  hu- 
man nature  in  him,  und  a  universal  charity  for 
it  in  others ;  not  measuring  the  wlfldom  be  stud- 
led  by  the  subtil ly  and  curiosity  of  specalation, 
I  but  by  a  sober  aiid  due  goTemment  of  his  own 
I  actions.  Llotd. 

Skill'd  in  the  globe  and  sphere,  he  ffravelf 
stands. 
I  And  with  his  compass  roeasares  seas  and  lands. 
j  DiTrkN. 
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SOCIAL,  SOCIABLE. 

SOCIAL,  from  nociua,  a  companion,  Big- 
nifies  belonging  or  allied  to  a  companion, 
having  the  disposition  of  a  companion ; 
SOCIABLE,  from  the  same,  signifies  able 
or  fit  to  be  a  companion ;  the  fonner  is 
an  active,  the  latter  a  passive  quality: 
Bocial  people  seek  others ;  sociable  people 
are  sought  for  by  others.  It  is  possible 
for  a  man  to  be  sotnaly  and  not  sociable ; 
to  be  sodabUy  and  not  social:  he  who 
draws  his  pleasures  from  society  without 
communicating  his  share  to  the'  common 
stock  of  entertainments  is  socialj  but  not 
sociable;  men  of  a  taciturn  disposition 
are  often  in  this  case ;  they  receive  more 
than  they  give :  he,  on  the  contrary,  who 
has  talents  to  please  company,  but  not 
the  inclination  to  go  into  company,  may 
be  sociable,  but  is  seldom  social;  of  this 
description  are  humorists  who  go  into 
company  to  gratify  their  pride,  and  stay 
away  to  indulge  their  humor. 

Social  friends 
Attan'd  to  happy  unison  of  soal.  Thoxsok. 

To  make  man  mild,  and  tuiciahle  tu  man, 
To  cultivate  the  wild  licentious  savage 
With  wisdom,  discipline.  Addison. 

Social  and  sociable  are  likewise  appli- 
cable to  things,  with  a  similar  distinc- 
tion ;  social  intercourse  is  that  intercourse 
which  men  have  together  for  tie  pur- 
poses  of  society;  social  pleasures  are 
what  they  enjoy  by  associating  together : 
a  path  or  a  carriage  is  denominated  so- 
ciable which  encourages  the  association 
of  many. 

Absolute  solitude  is  not  gwA  for  us ;  the  social 
affections  must  be  cherished.  Bsattie. 

Sciences  are  of  a  sociable  disposition,  and 
flourish  best  in  the  neighborhood  of  each  other. 
Blackbtoitb. 

SOCIETY,  COMPANY. 

SOCIETY  (v.  Associatum)  and  COM- 
PANY  (v.  Associaiiofi)  here  express  ei- 
ther the  persons  associating,  the  act  of 
associating,  or  the  state  of  being  associ- 
ited.  In  either  case  society  is  a  general, 
and  company  a  particular,  term ;  as  re- 
spects persons  associating,  society  com- 
prehends either  all  the  associated  part 
of  mankind,  as  when  we  speak  of  the 
laws  of  society^  the  well-being  of  society  ; 
or  it  is  said  only  of  a  particular  number 
of  individuals  associated,  in  which  latter 


case  it  oomes  nearest  to  company,  and 
differs  from  it  only  as  to  the  purpose 
of  the  association.  A  society  is  always 
formed  for  some  solid  purpose,  as  the 
Humane  Society;  and  a  company  is  aU 
ways  brought  together  for  pleasure  or 
profit,  as  has  already  been  observed. 
Good  sense  teaches  us  the  necessity  of 
conforming  to  the  rules  of  the  society 
to  which  we  belong:  good-breeding  pre- 
scribes to  us  to  render  ourselves  agreea- 
ble to  the  company  of  which  we  form  a 
part 

I  am  here,  at  present,  quite  alone,  which  comes 
nearest  to  tlic  happiness  one  finds  In  the  society 
of  those  one  loves  best.  Mas.  Momtagc. 

Knowledge  of  men  and  manners,  and  conver- 
sation of  the  best  company  of  both  sexes,  is 
necessary.  DarDBii. 

When  expressing  the  abstract  action 
of  associating,  the  term  sodeiy  is  even 
more  general  and  indefinite  than  before ; 
it  expresses  that  which  is  common  to 
mankind ;  and  company  that  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  individuals.  The  love  of  society 
is  inherent  in  our  nature ;  it  is  weakened 
or  destroyed  only  by  the  vice  of  our  con- 
stitution, or  the  derangement  of  our  sys- 
tem :  every  one  naturally  likes  the  com^ 
pany  of  his  own  friends  and  connections 
in  preference  to  that  of  strangers.  Soci- 
ety is  a  permanent  and  habitual  act ;  com- 
pany is  only  a  particular  act  suited  to  the 
occasion :  it  behooves  us  to  shun  the  so- 
ciety of  those  from  whom  we  can  leam 
no  good,  although  we  may  sometimes  be* 
obliged  to  be  in  their  company.  The  so- 
ciety  of  intelligent  men  is  desirable  for 
those  who  are  entering  life;  the  compa- 
ny of  facetious  men  is  agreeable  in  trav- 
elling. 

Unhappy  he,  who  from  the  first  of  Joyt, 
Society,  cut  off,  is  left  alone 
Amid  this  world  of  death.  Thoksos. 

Company,  though  it  may  reprieve  a  man  from 
his  melancholy,  caimot  secure  him  fh)m  his  con- 
science. South. 

SOFT,  MILD,  GENTLE,  MERK. 

SOFT,  in  Saxon  soft,  German  tanfl, 
comes  most  probably  from  the  Saxon  m6, 
Gothic  sef,  Hebrew  sabbath,  rest.  MILD, 
in  Saxon  milde,  milide,  Grerman,  etc.,  mil€le, 
is  connected  with  our  rnelt  and  milk,  the 
Latin  mollis,  Greek  fitiXiKoc^  fuiXtaaut  to 
soothe  with  soft  words,  and  /uXi,  honey, 
etc.     GENTLE,  v.  Oentle.     MEEK,  like 
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the  Latin  mitts,  may  in  all  probability 
come  from  the  Greek  finia,  to  make  less, 
signifying  to  make  one's  self  small,  to 
be  bumble. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  absence  of 
an  unpleasant  action,  sometimes  also  a 
positively  pleasant  action,  and  sometimes 
a  positire  readiness  to  yield  to  the  action 
of  other  bodies.  Soft  is  taken  in  these 
different  senses,  as  a  soft  pressure  or 
tread  which  is  not  easily  felt  or  heard, 
and  a  9o/t  substance  that  yields  readily 
to  the  touch  or  pressure.  Mild  and  ffen- 
tU  are  mostly  taken  in  the  sense  of  not 
acting  with  an  unpleasant  force ;  as  mild 
cheese,  or  mild  fruits,  genUe  motion. 
Meek  is  taken  in  the  passive  sense  of 
not  resisting  force  to  force.  The  first 
three  terms  have  a  physical  and  moral 
application ;  the  latter  only  a  moral  ap- 
plication. Sofi  is  applied  to  such  objects 
as  act  pleasantly  in  point  of  strength  on 
tlie  ear  or  the  eye ;  as  a  wfi  voice,  a  soft 
light ;  or  pleasantly  in  point  of  smooth- 
ness on  the  feeling ;  as  a  toft  cushion,  a 
»oft  skin.  3iRld  and  gentle  are  applied  to 
objects  that  act  not  unpleasantly  on  the 
senses ;  as  mild  beer,  not  too  strong  ei- 
ther for  the  palate  or  the  body ;  mt/a  air, 
that  is,  not  unpleasantly  cold ;  getUU  ex- 
ercise, geniU  motion,  not  violent  or  ex- 
cessive in  degree :  so  a  genlle  stream,  and 
a  gentle  rain.  These  terms  are,  agreeably 
to  this  distinction,  applied  to  the  same 
objects ;  a  aoft  voice,  eoft  music,  as  that 
which  is  positively  pleasant;  a  gentle 
voice  is  one  not  loud. 

And  ever  against  eating  cares, 

Lap  me  in  90ft  Lydian  airs.  Miltom. 

Close  at  mine  ear  one  called  me  forth  to  walk, 
With  gentle  voice.  Hilton. 

A  9oft  air  or  climate  is  positively  pleas- 
ant ;  a  mild  air  or  climate  is  simply  with- 
out any  undue  cold ;  a  gentle  wind  is  op- 
posed to  one  that  is  boisterous. 

Soft  stillness,  and  the  night, 
Beoome  the  loaches  of  sweet  harmony. 

Shakspearx. 

Such  as  were  permitted  soon  went  forward  to 

the  milder  climates.  Goldsmith. 

As  when  the  woods  by  genUe  winds  are  stirr'd. 

DaTDEM. 

Soft  is  sometimes  applied  to  motion  in 
the  purely  negative  sense ;  as  a  m>fi  step, 
t. «.,  one  made  without  great  pressure  of 
the  foot ;  a  gentle  motion  is  one  that  is 


made  slowly,  not  quick.  It  is  necessary 
to  tread  eofUy  when  no  noise  is  to  be 
made ;  and  to  move  gently  when  one  is 
ill 

Pray  yon  tread  eofOy,  that  the  bllod  mole  may 

not 
Hear  a  foot  &11.  Shaupkaeb. 

How  inevitably  does  immoderate  langhter  end 
in  a  sigh,  which  is  only  nature's  recovering  it- 
self after  a  force  done  to  it ;  but  the  religious 
pleasure  of  a  well-dispoaed  mind  moves  gently, 
uid  therefore  constantly.  South. 

So  likewise  when  these  terms  are  ap- 
plied to  objects  that  act  on  the  moral 
feelings,  they  admit  of  a  similar  distinc- 
tion. Words  are  either  90ft,  mild,  or  gen- 
tle; toft  words  are  calculated  to  soften 
or  diminish  the  angry  feeling  of  others. 
The  proverb  says,  "A  eoft  answer  tum- 
eth  away  wrath."  A  reproof  is  mild,  in- 
asmuch as  it  does  not  wound  the  feel- 
ings ;  a  censure,  or  admonition,  or  a  re- 
proach^ is  genUe,  inasmuch  as  it  is  free 
from  asperity.  So  likewise  punishments 
are  mUd  that  inflict  little  pain ;  means  of 
coercion  are  gentle  that  are  not  violent 
Manners  are  90ft,  mild,  and  gentle,  but 
eofinees  in  this  case  is  not  always  com- 
mendable. Too  much  tofiwM  in  the 
manners  of  a  man  is  inconsistent  with 
manly  firmness.  Mildness  and  gentleness 
are  more  generally  commendable.  Mild 
manners  are  peculiarly  becoming  in  su- 
periors, or  those  who  have  the  power  of 
controlling  others,  provided  they  do  not 
interfere  with  good  order.  Gentle  man- 
ners are  becoming  in  all  persons  who 
take  a  part  in  social  life.  Softness  of 
manner  may  likewise  be  assumed,  but 
mildness  and  gentleness  are  always  genu- 
ine ;  the  former  arising  from  the  temper, 
the  latter  either  from  the  temper  or  from 
good-breeding,  of  which  it  is  the  greatest 
mark. 

"  It  is  not  by  the  sword,  nor  by  strength  of 
arm,"  replied  Valeria,  "that  we  are  to  prevail. 
These  belong  not  to  us.  Soft  moving  words 
must  be  our  weapons."  Uookb. 

Though  he  used  very  firankly  to  deny,  yet  the 
manner  of  it  was  so  gentle  and  obliging,  and  his 
condescension  such  to  inform  the  persons  whom 
he  could  not  satisfy,  that  few  departed  from  him 
with  ill  will  or  ill  wishes.  Glaebndom. 

When  these  terms  are  employed  as 
characteristics  of  the  person  or  his  dis- 
position, they  are  comparable  with  meek, 
which  is  used  only  in  this  sense.     Soft^ 
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18  iar  as  it  denotes  a  susceptibility  of 
toft  or  tender  emotions,  may  and  ouglit 
to  exist  in  both  sexes;  but' it  ought  to 
be  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  fe- 
male sex ;  mildfuss^  as  a  natural  gift,  may 
disqualify  a  man  for  command,  unless  it 
be  tempered  by  firmness  and  discretion. 
Gentleness,  as  a  part  of  the  character,  is 
not  so  much  to  be  recommended  as  ffeti- 
tleness  from  habit. 

And  much  he  blames  the  softness  of  his  mind, 
Obnozioua  to  the  charms  of  womankind. 

Dktdkn. 

She  had  all  the  courage  and  liberality  of  the 
other  sex,  united  to  the  devotion,  order,  and 
economy  (perhaps  not  all  the  ioftnewi)  of  her 
own-  WnrrAKjEB. 

He  united  in  a  most  remarkable  degree  the 
seemingly  repugnant  characters  of  the  mildest 
of  men,  and  the  most  vehement  of  orators. 

Mackintosh. 

Let  no  complaisance,  no  gentleness  of  temper, 
no  weak  desire  of  pleasing  on  your  part,  no 
wheedling,  coaxing,  nor  flattery  on  other  peo- 
ple's, make  you  recede  one  Jot  from  any  point 
that  reason  and  prudence  have  bid  you  pursue. 

CHESTEftflKLD. 

Meekness  denotes  the  forbearance  to 
use  force,  even  in  cases  of  peculiar  prov- 
ocation :  in  those  who  are  called  upon  to 
direct  or  command  it  may  be  carried  to 
an  excess.  j 

A  yielding  timid  meekness  is  always  abused 
and  insulted  by  the  unjust  and  the  unfeeling,  but ' 
meekness,  when  sustained  by  thefortiter  in  re, 
is  always  respected  and  commonly  successful. 

Cmestekfield. 

Oenile,  mi/d,  and  meek  are  likewise  ap-  \ 
plied  to  animals :  the  former  to  designate  j 
that  easy  flow  of  spirits  which  fits  them  , 
for  being  guided  in  their  movements,  and  ' 
the  latter  to  mark  that  passive  temper  ' 
that  submits  to  every  kind  of  treatment,  | 
however    harsh,  without    an    indication  | 
even  of  displeasure.     A  horse  is  f/etUie, 
as  opposed  to  one  that  is  spirited;  the 
former  is  devoid  of  that  impetus  in  him- 
self to  move,  which  renders  the  other  un- 
governable:   the  lamb  is   a  pattern  of 
meekness,  and  yields  to  the  knife  of  the 
butcher  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan. 

How  )neel\  how  patient,  the  niiM  creature  lies,   ' 
What  mftnesH  in  ita  melancholy  face,  | 

What  durab-complainlng  innocence  appears  1        I 
Thomson. 
'riiey  (the  Arabian  mares)  are  less  vicious,  of  a 
ge7iUtr  nature,  and  not  so  apt  to  neigh. 

UOLMMITIi, 


SOLICITATION,  IMPORTUNITY. 

SOLICITATION  is  general;  IMPOR. 
TUNITY  is  particular:  it  is  importunate 
or  troublesome  miicitaiion,  SolicitaHon 
is  itself  indeed  that  which  gives  trouble 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  is  not  always 
unreasonable:  there  may  be  cases  in 
which  we  may  yield  to  the  soUdtaiianM 
of  friends,  to  do  that  which  we  have  no 
objection  to  be  obliged  to  do;  but  ini- 
ftortunity  is  that  soUcUation  which  never 
ceases  to  apply  for  that  which  it  is  not 
I  agreeable  to  give.  We  may  sometimes 
be  urgent  in  our  tolicitatwns  of  a  friend 
to  accept  some  proffered  honor ;  the  ao- 
licitation,  however,  in  this  case,  although 
it  may  even  be  troublesome,  yet  it  is 
sweetened  by  the  motive  of  the  action: 
the  importunity  oi  beggars  is  often  a  pol- 
itic means  of  extorting  money  from  the 
passenger. 

Although  the  devil  cannot  compel  a  roan  to 
sin,  yet  he  can  follow  a  man  with  continual  so- 
Hcitations.  Soctii. 

The  torment  of  expectation  is  not  easily  to  be 
borne  when  the  heart  has  no  rival  engagements 
to  withdraw  it  from  the  unportuniiiesotAenXn. 

Johnson. 

80UTARY,  SOLE,  ONLY,  SINGLE. 

All  these  terms  are  more  or  less  op- 
posed to  several  or  many.  SOLITARY 
and  SOLE,  both  derived  from  soltts,  alone 
or  whole,  signify  one  left  by  itself;  the 
former  mostly  in  application  to  particu- 
lar sensible  objects,  the  latter  in  regard 
mostly  t^  moral  objects :  a  solitary  shrab 
expresses  not  only  one  shrub,  but  one 
that  has  been  loft  to  itself :  the  sole  cause 
or  reason  signifies  that  reason  or  cause 
which  stands  unsupported  by  anything 
else.  0\LY,  that  is,  ondy,  signifying 
the  quality  of  unity,  does  not  include 
the  idea  of  desertion  or  deprivation,  but 
it  comprehends  that  of  want  or  deficien- 
cy :  he  who  has  only  one  shilling  in  his 
pocket  means  to  imply  that  he  wants 
more,  or  ought  to  have  more.  SINGLE, 
which  is  an  abbreviation  of  singular 
(?'.  Simple),  signifies  simply  one  or  more 
detached  from  others,  without  conveying 
any  other  collateral  idea :  a  single  sheet 
of  paper  may  be  sometimes  more  con- 
venient than  a  double  one ;  a  single  shil- 
ling may  be  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
present   purpose:    there  may  be  tingU 
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ODes,  as  well  as  a  ainffU  one ;  but  the  oth- 
er terms  exclude  the  idea  of  there  being 
anything  else.  A  aolUary  act  of  gener- 
usity  is  not  sufficient  to  characterize  a 
man  as  generous:  with  most  criminals 
the  aoU  ground  of  their  defence  rests 
upon  their  not  having  learned  to  know 
and  do  better:  harsh  language  and  se- 
vere looks  are  not  the  <>n/y  means  of 
correcting  the  faults  of  others :  sinffle  in- 
stances of  extraordinary  talents  now  and 
then  present  themselves  in  the  course  of 
an  age. 

The  cattle  in  the  fields  and  meadows  green, 
Tboee  rare  and  aoUUtry^  these  hi  flocks. 

MiLTOH. 

All  things  are  but  Insipid  to  a  man,  in  com- 
parison of  that  one  which  is  the  »oU  minion  of 
his  fancy.  South. 

Thy  fear 
Will  save  us  trial,  what  the  least  can  do. 
Single  against  the  wicked.  Miltok. 

In  the  adverbial  form,  «o/^/y,  on/y,  and 
trififflif  are  employed  with  a  similar  dis- 
tinction. The  disasters  which  attend  an 
unsuccessful  military  enterprise  are  sel- 
dom to  be  attributed  9M1/  to  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  general:  there  are  many 
circumstances  both  in  the  natural  and 
moral  world  which  are  to  he  accounted 
for  ojiltf  by  admitting  a  providence  as 
presented  to  us  in  Divine  revelation : 
there  are  many  things  which  men  could 
not  effect  ftinffli/  that  might  be  effected 
by  them  conjointly. 

You  knew  my  father  well,  and  in  liim  me, 

I.«ft  aoUly  heir  to  all  his  lands.       Shakspears. 

The  practice  of  virtue  is  attended  not  only 
with  present  quiet  and  satisfaction,  but  with  com- 
fortable hope  of  a  future  recompense.      Nblbom. 

They  tend  to  the  perfection  of  human  nature, 
and  to  make  men  ginglyAnd  personally  good. 

TiLLOTSON. 

SOLITARY,  DK8ERT,  DESOLATE. 

SOLITARY,  V.  Alone.  DESERT  is  the 
.>ame  as  deserted.  DESOLATE,  in  Latin 
demUitw,  signifies  made  golUaty. 

All  these  epithets  are  applied  to  places, 
but  with  different  modifications  of  the 
common  idea  of  solitude  which  belongs 
to  them.  Soliiary  simply  denotes  the 
absence  of  all  beings  of  the  same  kind : 
thiia  a  place  is  solitary  to  a  man  where 
there  is  no  human  being  but  himself; 
and  it  is  nolitary  to  a  brute,  when  there 
are  no  brutes  with  which  it  can  hold  so- 


ciety. Desert  conveys  the  idea  of  a  plac« 
made  solitary  by  being  shunned,  from  its 
unfitness  as  a  place  of  {"esidence ;  all  dm- 
eris  are  places  of  such  wildness  as  seem 
to  frighten  away  almost  all  inhabitants. 
Desolate  conveys  the  idea  of  a  place 
made  aolitaryy  or  bare  of  inhabitants, 
and  all  traces  of  habitation,  by  violent 
means:  desolation  is  solitude  coupled 
with  wretchedness ;  every  country  may 
become  desolate  which  is  exposed  to  the 
inroads  of  a  ravaging  army,  and  a  pereon 
may  be  desolate  who  feels  himself  unable 
to  associate  with  others. 

The  first  time  we  behold  the  hero  (Hysscs), 
we  find  him  disconsolately  sitting  on  the  soli- 
tary shore,  sighing  to  return  to  Ithaca. 

WUABTON. 

A  peopled  city  made  a  desert  place.       Drtden. 

Supporting  and  supported,  polish 'd  friends 

And  dear  relations  mingle  into  bliss ; 

But  this  the  rugged  savage  never  felt, 

E'en  desolate  in  crowdx.  Tnoiuoir. 

TO  SOLVE,  RESOLVE. 

SOLVE  and  RESOLVE  both  come 
from  the  Latin  solvo^  in  Greek  Xv(i>,  in 
Hebrew  «i/,  to  loosen. 

Between  solve  and  resolve  there  is  no 
considerable  difference  either  in  sense 
or  application :  the  former  seems  merely 
to  speak  of  unfolding  in  a  general  man- 
ner that  which  is  wrapped  up  in  obscu- 
rity ;  to  resolve  is  rather  to  unfold  it  by 
the  particular  method  of  carrying  one 
back  to  first  principles ;  we  solve  a  prob- 
lem, and  reserve  a  difficulty. 

He  would  «o/r«  a  high  dispute 

Witli  conjugal  caresses.  Niltov. 

Something  yet  of  doubt  remains. 

Which  only  thy  solution  can  resolve.     Milton. 

SOME,  ANY. 

SOME,  in  Saxon  *Mm,  connected  with 
the  word  mtm^  signifying  a  collected  or 
specified  quantity,  is  altogether  restric- 
tive in  its  sense :  ANY,  from  a  one,  is  al- 
together universal  and  indefinite.  Some 
applies  to  one  particular  part  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  rest:  any  to  every  indi- 
vidual part  without  distinction.  Some 
think  this,  and  others  that :  any  person 
might  believe  if  he  would;  any  one  can 
conquer  his  passions  who  calls  in  tht 
aid  of  religion.  In  consequence  of  this 
distinction  in  .«<ense,  some  can  only  be 
used  in   particular  affirmative   proposi- 
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tions ;  but  ariy,  which  is  equivalent  to  all, 
may  be  either  in  negative,  interrogative, 
or  hypothetical  propositions :  wme  say 
so:  does  any  one  believe  it?  He  will 
not  give  to  any. 

8om4  to  the  shores  do  fly, 

Some  to  the  woods,  or  whither  fear  advis'd. 

Daitibl. 
He  is  a  path,  if  any  he  misled, 

He  is  a  robe,  if  any  naked  be, 
If  any  chanco  to  hanger,  he  is  bread, 

If  any  be  a  bondsman,  lie  is  finee.     Flbtchul 

SOON,  EARLY,  BETIMES. 

All  these  words  are  expressive  of 
time;  but  SOON  respects  some  future 
period  in  general;  EARLY,  or  ere^  be- 
fore, and  BETIMES,  or  by  the  time,  be- 
fore a  given  time,  respect  some  particular 
period  at  no  great  distance.  A  person 
may  come  wofi  or  early;  in  the  former 
case  he  may  not  be  long  in  coming  from 
the  time  that  the  words  are  spoken ;  in 
the  latfer  case  he  comes  before  the  time 
appointed.  He  who  rises  toon  does  noth- 
ing extraordinary ;  but  he  who  rises  ear- 
ly or  betimes  exceeds  the  usual  hour  con- 
siderably. Soon  is  said  mostly  of  par- 
ticular acts,  and  is  always  dated  from 
the  time  of  the  person  speaking,  if  not 
otherwise  expressed ;  come  soon  signifies 
after  the  present  moment :  early  and  be- 
times^  if  not  otherwise  expressed,  have 
always  respect  to  some  specific  time  ap- 
pointed ;  come  early  will  signify  a  visit, 
a  meeting,  and  the  like ;  do  it  betitnes 
will  signify  before  tlie  thing  to  be  done 
is  wanted :  in  this  manner,  both  arc  em- 
ployed for  the  actions  of  youth.  An  ear- 
ly attention  to  religious  duties  will  ren- 
der them  habitual  and  pleasing;  we  must 
begin  betmtes  to  bring  the  stubborn  will 
into  subjection. 

Bnt  eoon^  too  soon  !  the  lover  turns  his  eyes ; 
Again  she  fiUls— again  she  dies— she  dies. 

Pope. 

Pope  not  being  sent  early  to  school,  was 
taught  to  read  by  an  aunt.  Johnson. 

Happy  is  the  roan  who  betimes  acquires  a 
relish  for  holy  solitude.  Hobnb. 

SOBRY,  GRIEVED,  HURT. 

SORRY  and  GRIEVED  are  epithets 
somewhat  differing  from  their  primitives 
sorrow  and  grief  (r.  Affliction)^  inasmuch 
as  they  are  applied  to  ordinary  subjects. 
We  speal(  of  being  sorry  for  anything, 
however    trivial,    which  *  concerns    our- 


selves ;  but  we  are  commonly  grieved  for 
that  which  concerns  others.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  was  not  at  home  when  a  person 
called  upon  me ;  I  am  grieved  that  it  is 
not  in  my  power  to  serve  a  friend  who 
stands  in  need.  Both  these  terms  re- 
spect only  that  which  we  do  ourselves: 
HURT  (v.  To  displease  and  To  injttre)  re- 
spects  that  which  is  done  to  us,  denoting 
painful  feeling  from  hurt  or  wounded 
feelings;  we  are  /lurt  at  being  treated 
with  disrespect 

The  ass,  approaching  next,  confess'd 

That  hi  his  heart  he  lov'd  a  Jest  ; 

One  fknlt  he  hath,  is  sorry  for*t. 

His  ears  are  half  a  foot  too  short.  Swirr. 

The  mimic  ape  began  to  chatter, 

How  evil  tongues  his  name  bespatter; 

He  saw,  and  he  was  griev'd  to  see't. 

His  teal  was  sometimes  indiscreet.  Swift. 

No  man  is  hurt,  at  least  few  are  so,  by  hear- 
ing his  neighbor  esteemed  a  worthy  man. 

BLAia. 
SOUL,  MIND. 

These  tenrs,  or  the  equivalents  to 
them,  have  been  employed  by  all  civil, 
ized  nations  to  designate  that  part  of 
human  nature  which  is  distinct  from 
matter.  The  SOUL,  however,  from  the 
German  sedt,  etc.,  and  the  Greek  l^aut^  to 
live,  like  the  anima  of  the  Latin,  which 
comes  from  the  Greek  aviiioi:^  wind  or 
breath,  is  represented  to  our  minds  by 
the  subtlest  or  most  ethereal  of  sensible 
objects,  namely,  breath  or  spirit,  and  de« 
notes  properly  the  quickening  or  vital 
principle.  MIND,  on  the  contrary,  from 
the  Greek /icvof,  which  signifies  strength, 
is  that  sort  of  power  which  is  closely  al- 
lied to,  and  in  a  great  measure  depend- 
ent upon,  corporeal  organization :  the 
former  is,  therefore,  the  immortal,  and 
the  latter  the  mortal,  part  of  us ;  the  for- 
mer connects  us  with  angels,  the  latter 
with  brutes ;  in  the  former  we  distin- 
guish consciousness  and  will^  which  is 
possessed  by  no  other  created  being  that 
we  know  of;  in  the  latter  we  distin- 
guish nothing  but  the  power  of  receiving 
impressions  from  external  objects,  which 
we  call  ideas,  and  which  we  have  in  com- 
mon with  the  brutes.  Poets  and  philos- 
ophers speak  of  the  sovl  in  the  same 
strain,  as  the  active  and  living  principle. 

Man's  soul  in  a  perpetual  motion  flows. 
And  to  no  outward  cause  that  motion  owes. 
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tn  bashful  coyneu,  or  in  m«iden  pride, 
The  soft  ratium  conoealM,  aare  when  it  stole 
In  iiidelong  glances  from  her  downcast  eyes, 
Or  from  her  swelling  gaul  in  stifled  sighs. 

Thomson. 
The  9oui  consists  of  many  (bculties,  as  the  un- 
derstanding, and  the  will,  with  aU  the  senses, 
both  outward  and  inward ;  or,  to  speak  more 
philosophically,  the  aoiU  can  exert  herself  in 
many  different  ways  of  action.  Addison. 

The  ancients,  though  unaided  by  the 
light  of  Divine  revelation,  yet  represent- 
ed the  9oul  as  a  distinct  principle.  The 
Psyche  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  the 
name  they  gave  to  the  human  aoul,  was 
feigned  to  be  one  of  their  incorporeal  or 
celestial  beings.  The  anima  of  the  Lat- 
ins was  taken  precisely  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  aaid^  by  which  it  was  distin- 
guished from  the  <mimu8  or  mind.  Thus 
the  Emperor  Adrian  is  said  on  his  dying 
bed  to  have  addressed  his  soul  in  words 
which  clearly  denote  what  he  thought  of 
its  independent  existence : 

Animula  Tagula,  blandnla, 
Quss  nunc  abibis  in  loca  ? 
Mospes  comesque  corporis, 
PallidnUi,  rigida,  undala. 
Nee  (at  soles)  dabis  Joca  I 

The  mindy  being  considered  as  an  at- 
tribute to  the  wuly  is  taken  sometimes 
for  one  faculty,  and  sometimes  for  an- 
other; as  for  the  understanding,  when 
we  say  a  person  is  not  in  his  right  mitui. 

I  am  a  very  foolish  fend  old  man ; 
I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind. 

Shajcspbabe. 

Sometimes  for  the  intellectual  power : 

I  thought  the  eternal  mind 

Had  made  ns  masters.  Drtdbn. 

Or  for  the  intellectual  capacity : 

We  say  that  learning's  endless,  and  blame  fete 
For  not  allowing  life  a  longer  date ; 
He  did  the  utmost  bounds  of  knowledge  find. 
He  found  them  not  so  large  as  was  his  mind. 

COWLBT. 

Or  for  the  imagination  or  conception. 

In  the  Judgment  of  Aristotle  and  Bacon,  the 
true  poet  forms  his  imitations  of  nature  after  a 
model  of  Ideal  perfection,  which  perhaps  has  no 
existence  but  in  his  own  mind.  Bbatttb. 

Sometimes  the  word  mind  is  employed 
to  denote  the  operations  of  the  thinking 
faculty,  the  thoughts  or  opinions : 

The  arobignous  god, 
In  these  mysterious  words  his  mind  expressed  ; 
Some  truths  revealed.  In  terms  Involved  the  rest. 

Dbtdbn. 


The  earth  was  not  of  my  mind. 

If  you  suppose  as  fearing  you  it  shook. 

Sbakspeau. 
Or  the  will,  choice,  determination,  as  in 
the  colloquial  phrase,  to  have  a  tnind  to 
do  a  thing. 

All  the  arguments  to  a  good  life  will  be  very 
insignificant  to  a  man  that  hath  a  mind  to  be 
wicked,  when  remission  of  sins  may  be  had  on 
snch  cheap  terms.  Tillotson. 

Our  question  is,  whether  all  be  sin  which  Is 
done  without  dlrectkm  l^  Scripture,  and  not 
whether  the  Israelites  did  at  any  time  amiss  by 
foUowing  their  own  mind*  without  asking  coun- 
sel of  God.  HOOKBB. 

Sometimes  it  stands  for  the  memory, 
as  in  the  familiar  expressions  to  call  to 
mindy  put  in  mindy  etc. 

The  king  knows  their  disposition;  a  small 
touch  will  put  him  in  mind  of  them.        Baook. 
These,  and  more  than  I  to  mind  can  bring, 
Menalcas  has  not  yet  forgot  to  sing.       Drtdbn. 

They  will  put  him  in  mind  of  his  own  waking 
thoughts,  ere  these  dreams  had  as  yet  made  their 
impressions  on  his  fency.  Attbbbdrt. 

A  wholesome  law,  time  out  of  mind. 
Had  been  conflrm'd  by  ikfee's  decree. 


SwifT. 

Lastly,  the  mind  is  considered  as  the 
seat  of  all  the  faculties : 

Every  fecnlty  is  a  disthict  taste  in  the  mind, 
and  hath  objects  accommodated  to  tts  proper  rel- 
Isb-  Addison. 

And  also  of  the  passions  or  affections. 

E'en  fttwn  the  body's  purity,  the  mind 
Receives  a  secret  sympathetic  aid.  Thomson. 
This  word,  being  often  used  for  the  €Oul  giving 
life,  is  attributed  abusively  to  madmen  when  we 
say  that  they  are  of  a  distracted  mind,  instead 
of  a  broken  understanding :  which  word  mind 
we  use  also  for  opinion,  as  I  am  of  this  or  that 
mind;  and  sometimes  for  men's  conditions  or 
virtues,  as  he  is  of  an  honest  mind,  or  a  man  of 
a  Just  mind;  sometimes  for  affection,  as  I  do 
this  for  my  mind^s  sake,  etc.  Kalbiob. 

The  9oul  being  the  better  part  of  a 
man,  is  taken  for  the  man*s  self ;  as  Hor- 
ace says,  in  allusion  to  his  friend  Virgil, 
"  et  serves  animae  dimidium  mese :"  hence 
the  tenn  is  figuratively  extended,  in  its 
application,  to  denote  a  human  being : 

The  moral  Is  the  case  of  every  sou/  of  ns. 

L'Estbanqi. 

It  is  a  republic ;  there  are  In  It  a  hundred  bour- 
geois, and  about  a  thousand  touU.        Addisom. 

The  poor  9(ml  sat  singing  by  a  sycamore-tree. 

SBAKSPBAmm 

Or  the  individual  in  general. 
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join  Toicet,  all  ye  livtng  $ouU,    Te  Mrds 

TiMt  tinging  up  to  heaveD-gate  uoeod 

Bear  on  your  wiiig»  and  in  your  notes  his  praise. 

MlLTOM. 

Al^o,  what  is  excellent,  the  t*ssential 
or  principal  part  of  a  thing,  the  spirit. 

Thou  sun,  of  this  great  world  Uith  eye  and  •mi/. 

Milton. 

He  has  tlie  very  »oul  of  bo>inty.      Siiakspkajik. 
There  is  some  »oul  of  Ko««"t'!«  in  thmipi  evil, 
Would  men  obaerringtv  distil  it  out. 

SHAKSrSABB. 

SOUND,  SANK,  IIKALTHY. 

SOUND  and   SANE,  in   Latin   mimym, 
conies  probably  from  jwiwyMM,  the  blood,  j 
because  in  tluU  Vwn  the  seat  of  health  or 
sickness.     HEALTHY,  v.  Heal t hi/. 

Smnd  is  extended  in  its  application  to 
all  things  that  are  in  the  state  in  which 
they  ought  to  be,  so  as  to  preserve  their 
vitality ;  thus,  animals  and  vegetables  are 
said  to  be  mund  when  in  the  former  there 
is  nothing  amiss  in  their  breath,  and  in 
the  latter  in  their  root.  By  a  figurative 
.  ap|)iicalion,  wood  and  other  things  may 
be  said  to  be  muud  when  they  are  entire- 
ly free  from  any  symptom  of  decay ;  narw, 
is  applicable  to  human  beings,  in  the  same 
sense,  but  with  reference  to  the  mind ;  a 
mtu  person  is  op{)osed  to  one  that  is  in- 
sane. 

He  hath  a  heart  as  gaund  as  a  bell,  and  his 
tongue  is  ttie  clapper :  for  what  his  heart  thinks 
his  tongue  speaks.  Shakspears. 

Ihiw  pregnant  sometimes  his  replies  are, 
A  happiness  that  often  madness  hits  on. 
Which  Huniiy  and  reason  could  not  be 
So  prosperously  delivered  of.  Shakspsars. 

The  mind  is  also  said  to  be  /muid  when 
It  is  in  a  perfci't  state  to  form  right  opin- 
ions. 

But  Capys,  and  the  rest  of  nounder  mind, 
The  fatal  present  to  the  flames  design *d. 

Dbtden. 

HeaUky  expresses  more  than  either 
iotmd  or  sane  ;  we  are  healthy  in  every 
part,  but  we  are  sound  in  that  which  is 
essential  for  life ;  he  who  is  90wnd  may 
live,  but  he  who  is  heaUky  enjoys  life. 

But  the  course  of  snccession  (to  the  crown)  is 
the  tucUthy  habit  of  the  British  constitution. 

Burke. 
SOUND,  TOira:. 

SOJND,  in  Latin  «o«?/.s,  and  TONE,  in 
Lutiiv  tonu9y  may  probably  both  come  from 


the  Gi^eek  rovoc,  from  rara*,  to  fftitrtdi 
or  exert,  signifying  simply  an  exertioD  cf 
th«  voice ;  and  that  is  connected  with  ibe 
Hebrew  ahaon^  a  noise. 

Simnd  is  that  which  issues  from  acy 
body,  so  as  to  become  audible ;  tmte  ii  a 
species  of  sound  which  is  produced  f  rum 
particular  bodies :  a  mnmd  may  be  acci- 
dental ;  we  may  hear  the  tmunds  of  wa- 
ters  or  leaves,  of  animals  or  men :  tvmet 
are  those  particular  tounds  or  modub- 
tions  of  mund^  which  are  made  either  to 
express  a  particular  feeling  or  to  produce 
harmony;  a  sheep  will  err  for  its  la«t 
young  in  a  tone  of  distress ;  an  or^n  i* 
so  formed  as  to  send  forth  the  most  sol- 
emn totten. 

The  90u*ui«  of  the  voice,  aooordins  to  tbe  w 

rious  tonches  which  raise  them,  form  theiii»lr<^ 

into  an  acute  or  grave,  quick  or  elow,  k»d  uc 

soft,  tone,  Hr«ais 

SPACE,  ROOM. 

SPACE  is  in  Latin  tpatitoHy  Greek 
crra^ioy,  ^lol.  vwa^iov,  a  race -ground 
KOOM  is  in  Saxon,  etc,  rum^  Hebrew  ro- 
mahy  a  wide  place. 

These  are  both  abstract  terma,  exprvf^ 
sive  of  that  portion  of  the  universe  which 
is  supposed  not  to  be  occupied  bv  any 
solid  body :  space  is  a  general  term,  which 
includes  within  itself  that  which  infinite- 
ly surpasses  our  comprehension  ;  room  is 
a  limited  term,  which  comprehends  those 
portions  of  spate  which  are  artificially 
formed:  space  is  either  extended  or 
bounded;  room  is  always  a  bounded 
space:  the  ipace  between  two  objects  i* 
either  natural,  incidental,  or  designedly 
formed;  the  room  is  that  which  is  the 
fruit  of  design,  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  persons :  there  is  a  sufficient  ipace  be- 
tween the  heavenly  bodies  to  admit  of 
their  moving  without  confusion ;  the  val- 
ue of  a  house  essentially  depends  upon 
the  quantity  of  room  which  it  affoids : 
in  a  row  of  trees  there  must  always  be 
vacant  spaces  between  each  tree;  in  a 
coach  there  will  be  only  room  for  a  given 
number  of  persons. 

The  man  of  wealth  and  firide 
Takes  op  a  space  that  many  poor  supplied. 

GOUMJOTH. 

For  the  whole  world,  without  a  native  home. 
Is  nothing  bnt  a  prison  of  a  larger  room. 

COWLET. 

Space  is    only   taken   in  the  natuial 
sense;    room   is   also   employed   in  tht 
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moral  application :  in  erery  person  there 
is  ample  room  for  amendment  or  im- 
provement. 

He  was  incapable  of  laying  traps  Am*  disooarae, 
or  patting  other  people'i  conversation  aside  to 
make  rootn  for  hia  own.  CtTMBERLAND. 

TO  SPEAK,  SAY,  TELL. 

SPEAK,  in  Saxon  apecan^  is  probably 
changed  from  the  German  aprechen^  and 
connected  with  brechfUy  to  break,  the  Lat- 
in precoTy  to  pray,  and  the  Hebrew  barek^ 
to  bless.  SAY,  in  Saxon  seegan^  German 
iiogen^  Latin  teco  or  tequor^  changed  into 
</iVt>,  and  Hebrew  skoch^  to  speak  or  say. 
TELL,  in  Saxon  taellan^  low  German  td- 
loHj  etc.,  is  probably  an  onomatopoeia  in 
language. 

To  itpeak  may  simply  consist  in  utter- 
ing an  articulate  sound ;  but  to  ray  is 
to  communicate  some  idea  by  means  of 
words :  a  child  begins  to  speixk  the  mo- 
ment it  opens  its  lips  to  utter  any  ac- 
knowledged sound ;  but  it  will  be  some 
time  before  it  can  my  anything:  a  per- 
tion  is  said  to  speak  high  or  low,  distinct- 
ly or  indistinctly ;  but  he  says  that  which 
id  true  or  false,  right  or  wrong :  a  dumb 
man  cannot  speak;  a  fool  cannot  say 
anything  that  is  worth  hearing :  we  speak 
languages,  we  speak  sense  or  nonsense, 
we  spaik  intelligibly  or  unintelligibly; 
but  we  say  what  we  think  at  the  time. 

He  that  qnestioneth  much  shall  learn  much, 
and  content  much,  fbr  he  shall  give  occasion  to 
those  whom  he  asketh  to  please  themselves  in 
»peaA-ing.  Bacon. 

He  possessed  to  admiration  that  rare  faculty 
of  always  naying  enough,  and  not  too  much,  on 
any  subject.  Cumberland. 

In  an  extended  sense,  speak  may  refer 
as  much  to  sense  as  to  sound ;  but  then 
it  applies  only  to  general  cases,  and  say 
to  particular  and  passing  circumstances 
of  life :  it  is  a  great  abuse  of  the  gift  of 
speech  not  to  sjyeak  the  truth ;  it  is  very 
culpable  in  a  person  to  say  that  he  will 
do  a  thing  and  not  to  do  it. 

In  what  I  now  shall  say  of  him,  I  have  spoken 
the  truth  conscientiously.  Cumberland. 

To  say  and  teU  are  both  the  ordinary 
actions  of  men  in  their  daily  intercourse ; 
but  say  is  very  partial,  it  may  compre- 
hend single  unconnected  sentences,  or 
eren  single  words:  we  may  say  yes  or 


no ;  but  we  tdi  that  which  is  connected, 
and  which  forms  more  or  less  of  a  nar- 
rative. To  say  is  to  communicate  that 
which  passes  in  our  own  minds,  to  ex< 
press  our  ideas  and  feelings  as  they  rise ; 
to  tell  is  to  communicate  events  or  cir« 
cumstances  respecting  ourselves  or  oth- 
ers: it  is  not  good  to  let  children  say 
foolish  things  for  the  sake  of  talking ;  it 
is  still  worse  for  them  to  be  encouraged 
in  tdling  everything  they  hear:  when 
every  one  is  allowed  to  my  what  he  likes 
and  what  he  thinks,  there  will  common- 
ly be  more  speakers  than  hearers ;  those 
who  accustom  themselves  to  tdl  long  sto- 
ries impose  a  tax  upon  others,  which  is 
not  repaid  by  the  pleasure  of  their  com- 
pany. 

Say,  Yorke  (for  sure,  if  any,  thou  canst  teV), 
What  virtue  is,  who  practise  it  so  well  ?  Jenyks 

TO  SPEAK,  TALK,  CONVERSE,  DIS- 
COURSE. 

The  idea  of  communicating  with,  or 
communicating  to,  another,  by  means  of 
signrt,  is  common  in  the  signification  of 
all  these  terms :  to  SP£AK  (v.  To  speak) 
is  an  indefinite  term,  specifying  no  cir- 
cumstance of  the  action ;  we  may  sjyeak 
only  one  word  or  many;  but  TALK, 
which  is  but  a  variation  of  tell  {v.  To 
speak),  is  a  mode  of  specJcing,  namely,  for 
a  continuance  :  we  may  speak  from  va- 
rious motives ;  we  talk  for  pleasure ;  we 
CONVERSE  (v.  Conversation)  for  im- 
provement, or  intellectual  gratification : 
we  speuk  with  or  to  a  person;  we  talk 
commonly  to  others;  we  converse  with 
others.  Speaking  a  language  is  quite 
distinct  from  writing  it :  those  who  think 
least  talk  most:  cmwermtion  is  the  ra- 
tional employment  of  social  beings,  who 
seek  by  an  interchange  of  sentiments  to 
purify  the  affections,  and  improve  the 
understanding. 

Falsehood  is  a  speaking  against  oor  thonghti. 

SOUTB. 

Talkers  are  commonly  vain,  and  creduloas 
withal:  for  he  that  talketh  wliat  he  knoweth, 
will  also  tafk  what  he  knoweth  not.         Bacon. 
Words  learned  by  rote  a  parrot  may  rehearse, 
But  talking  is  not  always  to  converse.  Cowper. 

Go,  therefore,  half  t)ii.<i  day,  as  friend  with  ftriend, 
Converse  with  Adam.  Hilton. 

Conversation  is  the  act  of  many  togeth* 
er;  DISCOURSE,  in  Latin  discursut,  ei- 
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preflding  properly  an  examining  or  delib- 
erating upon,  like  talk,  may  be  the  act 
of  one  addressing  himself  to  others ;  par- 
ents and  teachers  dueourse  with  young 
people  on  moral  duties. 

Let  thy  di»eour»6  be  luch,  that  thoa  mayat  giT« 
Profit  to  others,  or  from  them  reoeire.  Dbkham. 

SPECIAL,  SPECIFIC,  PARTICULAR. 

SPECIAL,  in  Latin  apecialit,  signifies 
belonging  to  the  species ;  SPECIFIC,  in 
Latin  tpecificiu^  from  Apeeies^  a  species, 
and  facio^  to  make,  signifies  making  a 
species ;  PARTICULAR,  belonging  to  a 
particle  or  small  part  The  special  is 
that  which  comes  under  the  general ;  the 
particular  is  that  which  comes  under  the 
tpecial:  hence  we  speak  of  a  gpecial  rule ; 
but  a  particular  case.  Partindar  and 
tpecijic  are  both  applied  to  the  properties 
of  indiWduals ;  but  particular  is  said  of 
the  contingent  circumstances  of  things, 
tpeafic  of  their  inherent  properties :  ev- 
ery plant  has  something  particular  in 
itself  different  from  others,  it  is  either 
longer  or  shorter,  weaker  or  stronger; 
but  its  specific  property  is  that  which  it 
has  in  common  with  its  species :  partic- 
ular is,  therefore,  the  term  adapted  to 
loose  discourse;  specific  is  a  scientific 
terra  which  describes  things  minutely. 

God  claims  It  as  a  upecial  part  of  his  preroga- 
tive  to  have  the  entire  disposal  of  riches.  Socth. 

Every  state  has  a  particular  principle  of  hap- 
pinesM,  and  this  principle  may  in  each  be  carried 
to  a  miscliievons  excess.  Goldsmith. 

The  imputation  of  being  a  fool  is  a  thing  which 
mankind,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  impatient  of, 
it  Iteing  a  blot  apon  tlie  prime  and  specific  per- 
fection of  human  nature.  South. 

The  same  may  be  said  oi  particularvse 
and  specify:  we  particularize  for  the  sake 
of  information;  we  specify  for  the  sake 
of  instruction :  in  describing  a  man's 
person  and  dress  we  particttlarize  if  we 
mention  everything  singly  which  can  be 
said  upon  it;  in  delineatini^  a  plan  it  is 
necessary  to  specify  time,  place,  distance, 
materials,  and  everything  else  which  may 
be  connected  with  the  carrying  it  into 
execution. 

St.  Peter  doth  not  specify  what  these  waters 
were.  Bcaiirr. 

The  Diimben  I  parUculariss  are  about  thirty- 
•Iz  millions,  BuMCB. 


TO  SPEND,  EXHAUST,  DRAIN. 

SPEND,  contracted  from  expend^  in 
Latin  eipendo^  to  pay  away,  signifies  tc 
give  from  one's  self.  EXHAUST,  from 
the  Latin  exhaurio^  to  draw  out,  signifieii 
to  draw  out  all  that  there  is.  DRAIN,  a 
variation  of  draw,  signifies  to  draw  dry. 

The  idea  of  taking  from  the  substance 
of  anything  is  common  to  these  terms ; 
but  to  spend  is  to  deprive  it  in  a  less  de- 
gree than  to  exhaust^  and  that  in  a  less 
degree  than  to  drain:  every  one  who 
exerts  himself,  in  that  degree  spends  his 
strength;  if  the  exertions  are  violent 
he  exhausts  himself ;  a  country  which  is 
drained  of  men  is  supposed  to  have  no 
more  left.  To  spend  may  be  applied  to 
that  which  is  either  external  or  inherent 
in  a  body;  exhaust  to  that  which  is  in- 
herent; drain  to  that  which  is  external 
of  the  body  in  which  it  is  contained :  we 
may  speak  of  spending  our  wealth,  our 
resources,  our  time,  and  the  like;  but 
of  exhausting  our  strength,  our  vigor,  our 
voice,  and  the  like ;  of  draining^  in  the 
proper  application,  a  vessel  of  its  liquid, 
or,  in  the  improper  application,  dratning 
a  treasury  of  its  contents :  hence  arises 
this  further  distinction,  that  to  ^pend  and 
to  exhaust  may  tend,  more  or  less,  to  the 
injury  of  a  body ;  but  to  drain  may  be 
to  its  advantage.  Inasmuch  as  what  is 
spent  or  exhausted  may  be  more  or  less 
essential  to  the  soundness  of  a  body,  it 
cannot  be  parted  with  without  diminish- 
ing its  value,  or  even  destroying  its  ex- 
istence ;  as  when  a  fortune  is  spetd  it  is 
gone,  or  when  a  person's  strength  is  ex- 
hausted he  is  no  longer  able  to  move :  on 
the  other  hand,  to  drain,  though  a  more 
complete  evacuation,  is  not  always  inju- 
rious, but  sometimes  even  useful  to  a 
body ;  as  when  the  land  is  drained  of  a 
superabundance  of  water. 

Your  tears  for  such  a  death  in  vain  you  spends 
Which  straight  in  immortality  shall  end. 

DlNBAll. 

Many  of  our  provisions  for  ease  or  happioMt 
are  eaehausted  by  the  present  day.       JoBmoir. 

Teaching  is  not  a  flow  of  words  nor  the  dr<Un- 
ing  of  an  hour-glass.  South. 

TO  SPEND,  OR  EXPEND,  WASTE,  DIS- 
SIPATE, SQUANDER. 

SPEND  and  EXPEND  are  variationi 
from  the  Latin  eapendo;  but  ^pend  im- 
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plic;s  simply  to  turn  to  some  purpose,  or 
iiinke  u^»e  of;  to  expend  carries  with  it 
likewise  the  idea  of  exhausting;  and 
WASTE,  moreover,  comprehends  the  idea 
of  exhausting  to  no  good  purpose :  we 
xpe7id  money  when  we  purchase  anything 
with  it ;  we  expend  it  when  we  lay  it  out 
in  large  quantities,  so  as  essentially  to 
diminish  its  quantity:  individuals  tjxnd 
what  they  have;  government  expends 
vast  sums  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  a 
nation;  all  persons  vhuU  their  property 
who  have  not  sufficient  discretion  to  use 
it  well :  we  spend  our  time,  or  our  lives, 
in  any  ^employment;  we  expend  our 
strength  and  faculties  upon  some  ardu- 
ous undertaking ;  we  waite  our  time  and 
talents  in  trifles. 

Then,  having  spent  the  last  remains  of  light, 
They  give  their  bodies  due  repose  at  nlKht. 

Drtdbn. 
The  King  of  England  wasted  the  French  king's 
conntry,  and  thereby  caused  him  to  eaopend  such 
sums  of  money  as  exceeded  the  debt. 

HATWAaO. 

What  numbers,  guiltless  of  their  own  disease, 
Are  snatctrd  by  sudden  death,  or  W€uie  by  slow 
degrees!  Jbntms. 

DISSIPATE,  in  Latin  distipatus,  from 
dissipo^  that  is  dijt  and  cipOy  in  Greek  oiput^ 
to  scatter,  signifies  to  scatter  different 
ways,  that  is,  to  vf<ute  by  throwing  away 
in  all  directions :  SQUANDER,  which  is 
a  variation  of  wander^  signifies  to  make 
to  run  wide  apart  Both  these  terms, 
therefore,  denote  modes  of  waOing  ;  but 
the  former  seems  peculiarly  applicable 
to  that  which  is  toasted  in  detail  upon 
different  objects,  and  by  a  distraction  of 
the  mind ;  the  latter  respects  rather  the 
act  of  vxuting  in  the  gross,  in  large  quan- 
tities, by  planless  profusion :  young  men 
are  apt  to  dusipaU  their  property  in  pleas- 
ures ;  the  open,  generous,  and  thoughtless 
are  apt  to  squander  their  property. 

He  pitied  man,  and  much  be  pitied  those 
Whom  fiilaely  smiling  fate  has  curs'd  with  means 
To  dissipate  their  days  in  quest  of  Joy. 

ARKSTaONO. 

To  how  many  temptations  are  all,  but  espe- 
cially the  young  and  gay,  exposed,  to  sqwimder 
their  whole  time  amklst  the  circles  of  levity. 

BLAia. 

SPIRITUOUS,  SPIRITED,  SPIRITUAL^ 

QROSTLT. 
SPIRITUOUS  signifies  having  tpirit 
as  a  physical  property,  after  the  manner 


of  spiriiuous  liquors:  SPIRITED  Is  ap^ 
plicable  to  the  animal  spirits  of  either 
men  or  brutes ;  a  person  or  a  horse  may 
be  spirited. 

The  spirituous  and  benign  matter  most  apt 
for  generation.  Smith. 

Dryden's  translation  of  Virgil  is  noble  and  spir- 
ited, JoHmoM. 

What  is  SPIRITUAL  is  after  the 
manner  of  a  tpirit^  and  what  is  GHOST- 
LY is  like  a  ghost:  although  originally 
the  same  in  meaning,  the  former  being 
derived  from  the  Latin  spiritus,  and  the 
latter  from  the  German  ^ettf,  and  both 
signifying  what  is  not  corporeal,  yet  they 
have  acquired  a  difference  of  applica- 
tion. Spiritual  objects  are  meetly  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  sense. 

Virginity  is  better  than  the  married  life ;  not 
that  it  is  more  holy,  but  that  it  is  a  fireedom  from 
cares,  an  opportnni^  to  spend  more  time  In  spir- 
itual employments.  JxanfT  Tatlok. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  spiritual  is  op- 
posed to  the  temporal. 

She  loves  them  as  her  spiritual  children,  and 
they  reverence  tier  as  their  spiritual  mother, 
with  an  affection  tsr  above  that  of  the  fbndest 
friend.  Law. 

Thou  art  reverend 
Touching  thy  <|><r<liMii  ftmction,  not  thy  life. 

SBAKiPBAaa. 

Ohostly  is  more  immediately  opposed 
to  the  carnal  or  the  secular,  and  is  a 
term,  therefore,  of  more  solemn  import 

The  grace  of  the  Spirit  is  much  more  precious 
than  worldly  benefits,  and  our  gh4>$U/y  evils  of 
greater  importance  than  the  barm  which  the 
body  feeleth.  Hooan. 

To  deny  me  the  ghostly  comfort  of  my  chap- 
lains seems  a  greater  barbarity  than  is  ever 
used  by  Christians.  Kiiro  CBAaLss. 

SPREAD,  SCATTER,  DISPERSE. 

SPREAD  (v.  7b  spread)  applies  equal- 
ly to  divisible  or  indivisible  bodies ;  we 
spread  our  money  on  the  table,  or  we 
may  spread  a  cloth  on  the  table:  but 
SCATTER,  like  shatter,  is  a  frequentative 
of  shake  {v.  To  shake),  and  is  applicable 
to  divisible  bodies  only ;  we  scatter  com 
on  the  ground.  To  spread  may  be  an 
act  of  design  or  otherwise,  but  mostly 
the  former;  as  when  we  spread  books 
or  papers  before  us :  scatter  is  mostly  an 
act  without  design;  a  child  scatters  the 
papers  on  the  floor.  When  taken,  how- 
ever,  as  an  act  of  design,  it  is  done  with' 
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out  order ;  but  spread  is  an  act  done  In 
order ;  thus  hay  is  spread  out  to  dry,  but 
com  is  seatterea  over  the  land. 

All  in  ■  row 
Advancing  broad,  or  wheeling  round  the  field, 
Thej  spread  tlieir  breathing  banrest  to  the  snn. 


^ach  leader  aow  his  »caUer*<i  force  conjoins. 

POTB. 

Things  may  spread  in  one  direction, 
jr  at  least  without  separation ;  but  they 
DISPERSE  {v.  To  dispfi)  in  many  direc- 
tions, so  as  to  destroy  the  continuity  of 
bodies :  a  leaf  npreads  as  it  opens  in  all 
its  parts,  and  a  tree  also  itpreads  as  its 
branches  increase ;  but  a  multitude  <&$- 
penes^  an  army  disperses.  Between  scat- 
ter and  disperse  there  is  no  other  differ- 
ence than  that  one  is  immethodical  and 
often  involuntary,  the  other  systematic 
and  intentional:  flowers  are  scattered 
along  a  path  which  accidentally  fall  from 
the  hand ;  a  mob  is  dispersed  by  an  act 
of  authority:  sheep  are  scattered  along 
the  hills;  religious  tracts  are  dutpersed 
among  the  poor :  the  disciples  were  scat- 
tered as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  after 
the  delivei-y  of  our  Saviour  into  the 
hands  of  the  Jews ;  they  dutpersed  them- 
selves, after  his  ascension,  over  every  part 
of  the  world. 

Tlie  stately  trees  Cut  spread  their  branches. 

Milton. 
Shall  ftineral  eloquence  her  colors  upread. 
And  scatter  roses  on  the  wealthy  dead  ? 

YoVJiG. 

Straight  to  the  tents  the   troops    dispersing 
bend.  Tope. 

TO  SPREAD,  EXPAND,  DIFFl'SK. 

SPREAD,  in  Saxon  spredan,  low  Ger- 
man  spredan^  high  German  spreHefi,  is  an 
intensive  of  6m/,  broad,  signifying  to 
stretch  wide.  EXPAND,  in  Latin  ex- 
pando^  compounded  of  ez  and  pando,  to 
open,  and  the  Greek  t^ivta,  to  show  or 
make  appear,  signifies  to  open  out  wide. 
DIFFUSE,  V.  Difffise. 

To  spread  is  the  general,  the  other  two 
are  particular  terms.  To  spread  may 
be  said  of  anything  which  occupies  more 
space  than  it  has  done,  whether  by  a  di- 
rect separation  of  its  part«»,  or  by  an  ac- 
cession to  the  substance;  but  to  expand 
is  to  spread  by  means  of  extending  or 
unfolding  the  parts :  a  mist  spreatU  over 


the  earth ;  a  llower  esepands  its  leaTes  i 
a  tree  spreads  by  the  growth  of  its  branch- 
es; the  opening  bud  expands  when  it 
feels  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun. 
Diffusion  is  that  process  of  ^nr&adimg 
which  consists  literally  in  pouring  oot  in 
different  ways. 


mpandM 
Twmmmtm 


See  where  the  winding  vale  its  laviab'ds 

Irriguous  sprsads. 

As  from  the  iace  of  heaven  the  shatter*d  doads 

Tumtt!tu()us  rove,  th'  interminable  sky 

Subllmor  swells,  and  o'er  the  world  smp 

A  purer  aaure. 

His  head  above  the  floods  he  gently  reared. 
And,  as  be  rose,  his  golden  boms  appear'd ; 
That  on  the  forehead  shone  divinely  brifikt. 
And  o*er  the  banks  difussd  a  yellow  Uicltt. 

Spread  and  expand  are  used  likewise 
in  a  moral  application  ;  diffuse  is  addom 
used  in  any  other  application :  spread  is 
here,  as  before,  equally  indefinite  as  to 
the  mode  of  the  action;  ererTthing 
spreads^  and  it  sffreads  in  any  way;  bin 
expansion  is  that  gradual  process  by 
which  an  object  opens  or  unfolds  itself 
after  the  manner  of  a  flower.  £vils 
spread,  and  reports  spread;  the  mind  ex- 
pands^ and  prospects  expand;  knowledge 
(liffttses  itself,  or  cheerfulness  is  difused 
throughout  a  company. 

About  this  time  the  heresy  of  WkkltfliB,  or 
LoHardisni,  as  it  was  called,  htgsn  to  sprsad. 

GMJWMrra. 
Man  in  society  is  like  a  flower 
Blown  in  its  native  bud :  'tis  then  alone 
His  faculties  earpanded  in  full  bloom. 
Shine  forth.  Cow 


A  chief  reuown'd  in  war. 
Whose  race  shall  bear  aloft  the  I^Uln  name, 
And  through  the  conquered  world  d^fius  our 
(tune.  DRnkKM 

TO  SPREAD,  CIKCULATE,  PROPAGATE, 
DISSEMINATE. 

To  SPREAD  {v.  7b  spread,  expand)  is 
said  of  any  object  material  or  spiritojd ; 
the  rest  are  mostly  employed  in  the  mor- 
al application.  To  spre,id  is  to  extend  to 
an  indefinite  width ;  to  CIRCULATE  iai 
to  spread  within  a  circle :  thus  news 
spreads  through  a  country;  bat  a  story 
circulates  in  a  village,  or  from  house  tc 
house,  or  a  report  is  circulated  ilk  a  neigfa« 
borhood. 

Love  would  between  the  rleh  and  needy  atand. 
And  spread  heaven's  bounty  with  an  OQual 
hand.  Waixui 
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Oar  God,  when  beaten  and  earth  he  did  create, 
Form'd  man,  who  shonld  of  both  ]>artic1pate  : 
If  oar  lives*  raotiona  theirs  must  imitate, 
Our  knowledge,  like  our  blood,  mast  circulate. 

DSMBAlf. 

Spread  and  circulaU  are  the  acts  of 
pensons  or  things;  PROPAGATE  and 
DLSSEMIXATE  are  the  acts  of  persons 
only.  The  thing  spreacb  and  cireulaieg, 
or  it  is  spread  and  circulated  by  some 
one ;  it  is  always  propagated  and  disaem- 
huited  by  some  one.  Propagate^  from 
the  Latin  propago^  a  breed,  and  disftemi- 
vatCy  from  itemen ,  a  seed,  are  here  figura- 
tively eniployed  as  modes  of  spreauiing, 
according  to  the  natural  operations  of 
increasing  the  quantity  of  anything  which 
is  implied  in  the  first  two  terms.  What 
is  propagated  is  supposed  to  generate 
new  subjects :  as  when  doctrines,  either 
good  or  bad,  are  propagated  among  the 
people  so  as  to  make  them  converts: 
what  is  dit9eminated  is  supposed  to  be 
sown  in  different  parts ;  thus  principles 
are  di»teminated  among  youth. 

He  shall  extend  his  propoffoied  swaj 
Beyond  the  solar  year,  wlthoat  ttie  starry  way. 

DRTOaM. 

Nature  seems  to  have  taken  care  to  diwemi- 
nate  her  blessings  among  the  diflierent  regions 
of  the  world.  Addison. 

SPRIXO,  FOUNTAIN,  SOURCE. 

SPRIXG  denotes  that  which  springs  ■ 
the  word,  therefore,  carries  us  back  to 
the  point  from  which  the  water  issues. 
FOUNTAIN,  in  Latin  f<m»,  from  fujuh, 
to  pour  out,  signifies  that  from  which 
anything  is  poured,  and  comprehends 
in  it  a  collection  or  certain  quantity  of 
water,  both  natural  and  artificial:  and 
SOURCE,  in  the  Latin  of  the  Middle 
Ages  surgicia,  is  obviously  from  gurgo^  to 
rise,  and  carries  us  back  to  the  place 
whence  the  water  takes  its  rise.  Springn 
are  to  be  found  by  digging  a  sufficient 
depth  in  all  parts  of  the  earth :  in  moun- 
tainous countries,  and  also  in  the  East, 
we  read  of  fountains  which  form  them- 
celves,  and  supply  the  surrounding  parts 
with  refreshing  streams:  the  sources  of 
rivers  are  mostly  to  be  traced  to  some 
mountain. 

It  has  ao  many  springs  breaking  oat  of  the 

sides  of  the  hills,  and  such  rast  quantities  of 

wood  to  make  pipes,  that  it  is  ho  wonder  they 

ue  so  well  stocked  ytMhfounUiins.     Adduion. 

26 


Fast  by  a  brook  orfowUaMs  mormnring  stream. 

Bbattis. 
I  forgot  to  mention  that  we  jPMsed  the  souroe 
of  the  famous  cold  river  II  Fiame  Freddo:  It 
rises  at  once  oat  of  the  earth  a  large  stream. 

Bbtdohk. 

These  terms  are  all  used  in  a  figurative 
sense:  spring  is  taken  for  that  which 
is  always  flowing;  fountain  for  that 
which  contains  an  abundant  supply  for. 
a  stream;  and  source  for  the  channel* 
through  which  from  the  commencement 
any  event  comes  to  pass. 

The  heart  of  the  dtlsen  is  a  perennial  spring 
of  energy  to  the  State.  Borkb. 

Eternal  King !  the  author  of  all  being, 
Fouwkt in  of  light,  thyself  invUtble.       Milton. 
These  are  thy  blessings,  industry  1  rough  power  I 
Yet  the  kind  wurce  of  every  gentle  art. 

Thomsoh. 

TO   SPRiKG,  START,  STARTLE,  SHRINK. 

The  idea  of  a  sudden  motion  is  ex- 
pressed by  all  these  terms,  but  the  cir- 
cumstances and  mode  differ  in  all; 
SPRING  {v.  To  spring)  is  indefinite  in 
these  respects,  and  is  therefore  the  most 
general  term.  To  spring  and  START, 
which  is  in  all  probability  an  intensitive 
of  stir,  may  be  either  voluntary  or  involun- 
tary movements,  but  the  former  is  most- 
ly voluntary,  and  the  latter  involuntary ; 
a  person  springs  out  of  bed,  or  one  ani- 
mal springs  upon  another;  a  person  or 
animal  starts  from  a  certain  point  to  be- 
gin running,  or  starts  with  fright  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  To  STARTLE, 
which  is  a  frequentative  of  start,  is  al- 
ways an  involuntary  action;  a  horse 
starts  by  suddenly  flying  from  the  point 
on  which  he  stands ;  but  if  he  startles  he 
seems  to  fly  back  on  himself  and  stops 
his  course ;  to  spring  and  start,  therefore, 
always  carry  a  person  farther  from  a 
given  point;  but  startle  and  SHRINK, 
which  is  probably  an  intensitive  of  smk, 
signifying  to  sink  into  itself,  are  move- 
ments within  one's  self;  stariling  is  a 
sudden  convulsion  of  the  frame  which 
makes  a  person  to  stand  in  hesitation 
whether  to  proceed  or  not ;  shrinking  is 
a  contraction  of  the  frame  within  itself ; 
any  sudden  and  unexpected  sound  makes 
a  person  startle;  the  approach  of  any 
frightful  object  makes  him  shrink  back ; 
spring  and  start  are  mostly  employed  only 
in  the  proper  sense  of  corporeal  move- 
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mctita :  startle  and  shrink  are  employed 
in  regard  to  the  movements  of  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  body. 

Death  woundi  to  care ;  we  (all,  we  riae,  we  n\gn^ 
Spring  from  our  fetters,  and  fiuten  In  the  skies. 

YOUKO. 

A  shape  within  the  wat'rr  gleam  appear*d, 
Bending  to  look  on  me :  latarlMiback, 
It  tkirUd  back.  Miltom. 

Tis  listening  fbar  and  dumb  amazement. 
When  to  the  startUd  eye  the  sudden  glance 
Appears  fsr  sonth,  emptlTe  through  the  cloud. 

THOIttOII. 

There  is  a  horror  in  the  scene  of  a  ravaged 
eonntry  which  makes  nature  shrink  back  at  the 
reflection.  MnaiMa 

TO  SPRINKLE;  BEDEW. 

To  SPRINKLE  is  a  frequentative  of 
spring,  and  denotes  either  an  act  of  nat- 
ure or  design:  to  BEDEW  is  to  cover 
with  dew^  which  is  an  operation  of  nature. 
By  sprinkling,  a  liquid  falls  in  sensible 
drops  upon  the  earth;  by  bedewing,  it 
covers  by  imperceptible  drops:  rain  6e- 
qmnkles  thie  earth ;  dew  bedews  it 

The  prince  with  living  water  sprinkled  o'er 
His  limba  and  body.  Detdem. 

The  silver  streams,  which  from  this  spring  In- 


Bedew  all  Christian  hearts  with  drops  of  peace. 
Bkaumovt. 

So  likewise,  figuratively,  things  are 
mrinkled  with  flour ;  the  cheeks  are  be- 
iewedwiih  tears. 

Wings  he  wore 
Of  many  a  colored  plnme,  sprinkled  with  gold. 

MiLTOM. 

And  aU  the  whUe  salt  tears  bedewed  the  hear- 
en'  cheeks.  SrsMsn. 

TO  SPROUT,  BUD. 

SPROUT,  in  Saxon  sprytan,  low  Oer- 
man  sproyiften,  is  doubtless  connected 
with  the  German  spritzen,  to  spurt,  spreii' 
en,  to  spread,  and  the  like.  To  BUD  is 
to  put  forth  buels  ;  the  noun  bud  is  a  va- 
riation from  button,  which  it  retembles 
in  form.  To  sprout  is  to  come  forth 
from  the  stem ;  to  bud,  to  put  forth  in 
buds. 

The  sprouUnff  leaves  that  saw  yon  here, 
And  caird  their  fellows  to  the  sight.  Cowlkt. 
Noble  ol^ects  are  to  the  mind  what  sunbeams 
are  to  a  bud  or  flower ;  they  open  or  unfold,  as 
it  were,  the  leaves  of  It,  pat  It  upon  exerting  and 
spreading  every  way,  and  call  forth  all  those 
powers  that  lie  hid  and  locked  up  in  it. 

Atturbitry. 


SPURIOUS,  SUPPOSITITIOUS,  COUN- 
TERFEIT. 

SPURIOUS,  in  Utin  «piirfttt,  or  Greek 
ffwovpainv,  that  is,  one  conceived  by  a 
woman,  because  the  ancients  called  the 
female  ^ifurium ;  hence,  one  who  is  of 
uncertain  origin  on  the  father*s  side  is 
termed  spurious.  SUPPOSITITIOUS, 
from  suppose,  signifies  to  be  supposed  or 
conjectured,  in  distinction  from  being 
positively  known.  COUNTERFEIT,  «. 
7b  imitate. 

All  these  terms  are  modes  of  the  false ; 
the  former  two  indirectly,  the  latter  di- 
rectly :  whatever  is  uncertain  tha*  might 
be  certain,  and  whatever  is  conjectural 
that  might  be  conclusive,  are  by  implica- 
tion false ;  that  which  is  made  in  imita- 
tion of  another  thing,  so  as  to  pass  for 
it  as  the  true  one,  is  positively  false. 
Hence,  the  distinction  between  these 
terms,  and  the  ground  of  their  applica- 
tions. An  illegitimate  offspring  is  said 
to  be  spurious  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word,  the  father  in  this  case  being  al- 
ways uncertain ;  and  any  offspring  which 
is  termed  ^[furious  falls  necessarily  under 
the  imputation  of  not  being  the  offspring 
of  the  person  whose  name  they  bear. 
In  the  same  manner  an  edition  of  a  work 
is  termed  sp^trious  which  comes  out  un- 
der a  false  name,  or  a  name  different 
from  that  in  the  titie-page :  suppositUious 
expresses  more  or  less  of  falsehood,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  thing.  A 
supposUttious  parent  implies  little  less 
than  a  directly  false  parent;  but  In 
speaking  of  the  origin  of  any  person  in 
remote  periods  of  antiquity,  it  may  be 
merely  suppositiiious  or  conjectural  from 
the  want  of  information.  Counier/eii  re- 
spects rather  works  of  art  which  are  ex- 
posed to  imitation:  coin  is  comUer/eit 
which  bears  a  false  stamp,  and  every  in- 
vention which  comes  out  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  inventor^s  name  is  hkewise  a 
counterfeit  if  not  made  by  himself  or  bj 
his  consent 

Being  to  take  leave  of  England,  I  thought  it 
very  handsome  to  take  my  leave  aiao  of  ytw,and 
my  dearly  honored  mother,  Oxford ;  oUwrwIae 
both  of  yon  may  have  Just  grounds  to  cry  me  up : 
you  for  a  focgetlhl  frtood,  she  for  an  vagrateml 
son,  if  not  some  spurious  issue.  Howm.. 

The  febulous  tales  of  early  British  tilatory, 
mtppoeiUtious  treaties  and  charters,  are  tlM 
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prooCi  oa  which  Edward  ftnuidfld  hia  title  to  tho 
■OTereignty  of  Scotland.  RouBnoii. 

Words  may  be  eountmfM, 
Falae  coin*d,  and  current  only  from  the  tongue. 
Without  the  mind.  SoonaeaM. 

TO  SPURT,  SPOUT. 

To  SPURT  and  SPOUT  are,  like  the 
German  tpritzm,  Tariations  of  spreUm^ 
to  spread  {v.  To  mread),  and  aprinffefiy  to 
spring  {v.  To  anae) ;  they  both  express 
the  idea  of  sending  forth  liquid  in  small 
quantities  from  a  cavity;  the  former, 
however,  does  not  alwajrs  include  the  idea 
of  the  cayity,  but  simply  that  of  spring- 
ing up ;  the  latter  is,  however,  confined  to 
the  circumstance  of  issuing  forth  from 
some  place ;  dirt  may  be  tpuried  in  the 
face  by  means  of  kicking  it  up ;  or  blood 
may  be  tpuried  out  of  a  vein  when  it  is 
opened,  water  out  of  the  mouth,  and  the 
Uke ;  but  a  liquid  gpouia  out  from  a  pipe. 
To  8puri  is  a  sudden  action  arising  from 
a  momentary  impetus  given  to  a  liquid 
either  intentionally  or  incidentally;  the 
beer  will  ^mrt  from  a  barrel  when  the 
vent-peg  is  removed :  to  ^poiU  is  a  con- 
tinued action  'produced  by  a  perpetual 
impetus  which  the  liquid  receives  equally 
from  design  or  accident ;  the  water  »potUs 
out  from  a  pipe  which  is  denominated  a 
ipout^  or  it  will  apoui  out  from  any  cavity 
in  the  earth,  or  in  a  rock  which  may  re- 
semble a  $pout;  a  person  may  likewise 
t^xnU  water  in  a  stream  from  his  mouth. 

Far  from  the  parent  stream  it  boils  again 
Fresh  into  day,  and  all  the  glittering  bill 
Is  bright  with  9pouHnff  rills.  Thomsow. 

If  flrom  the  pnnctore  of  a  lancet,  the  manner 
of  the  tpurHng  oat  of  the  Mood  will  show  it. 

WlSKMAM. 

Hence  the  figurative  application  of 
these  terms;  any  sudden  conceit  which 
compels  a  person  to  an  eccentric  action 
is  a  «pttW,  particularly  if  it  springs  from 
ill-humor  or  caprice ;  a  female  will  some- 
times take  a  spurt  and  treat  her  intimate 
friends  very  coldly,  either  from  a  fancied 
offence  or  a  fancied  superiority ;  to  spout, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  to  send  forth  a 
stream  of  words  in  imitation  of  the 
stream  of  liquid,  and  is  applied  to  those 
who  affect  to  turn  speakers,  or  who  re- 
cite in  an  affected  manner. 

His  skill  in  coachmanship  or  driving  chftiae. 
In  bilking  Uvern  bills,  and  spouting  plays. 

COWTBR. 


STAFF,  STAT,  PROP,  SUPPORT. 

From  STAFF  in  the  literal  sense  (tr. 
Skiff)  comes  staff  in  the  figurative  appli- 
cation: anything  may  be  denominated 
a  sto^  which  holds  up  after  the  manner 
of  a  aiaff,  particularly  as  it  respects  per- 
sons ;  bread  is  said  to  be  the  staff  of 
life ;  one  person  may  serve  as  a  staff  to 
another. 

It  woold  much  please  him. 
That  of  his  fortunes  you  wonld  make  a  stc^ff 
To  lean  upon.  SiiAxsrsAma 

The  staff  aeryea  in  a  state  of  motion; 
the  STAY  and  PROP  are  employed  for 
objects  in  a  state  of  rest:  the  sttttf  makes 
a  thing  stmf  for  the  time  being,  it  keepa 
it  in  its  plaoe;  it  is  equally  applied  to 
persons  and  things:  we  may  be  a  ttoy 
to  a  person  who  is  falling  by  letting  his 
body  rest  against  us ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner buttresses  against  a  wall,  and  shores 
against  a  building,  serve  the  purpose  of 
stays  while  they  are  repairing.  For  the 
same  reason  that  part  of  a  female^s  dress 
which  serves  as  a  sia»f  to  the  body  is  de- 
nominated staj^ :  the  prop  keeps  a  thing 
up  for  a  permanency;  every  pilUr  on 
which  a  building  rests  is  a  prop;  what- 
ever, therefore,  requires  to  be  raised  from 
the  ground  and  kept  in  that  state  may  be 
set  upon  props.  SUPPORT  (».  To  hold, 
keep)  is  a  general  term,  and  in  its  most 
general  sense  comprehends  all  the  oth- 
ers  as  species :  whatever  supports,  that  is, 
bears  the  weight  of  an  object,  is  a  stip- 
port,  whether  in  a  state  of  motion  like  a 
staff,  or  in  a  state  of  rest  like  a  stay  or 
prop, 

Tlieir  trees  serve  as  so  many  stays  for  their 
Tines,  which  hang  like  garlands  from  tree  to 
tree.  Addison. 

Whaie*er  thy  many  fingers  can  entwine, 
Proves  thy  support,  and  all  its  strength  is  thine ; 
Tho'  nature  gave  not  legs.  It  gave  thee  hands. 
By  which  thy  prop,  thy  prouder  cedar  stands. 

Dbmhax. 

Staff,  stay,  and  prop  are  applied  figu- 
ratively in  the  sense  of  a  support,  with  a 
similar  distinction  between  uiem. 

Hope  is  a  lover's  staff;  walk  hence  with  that, 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thonght. 

SHAKSrSARX. 

If  hope  precarioos,  and  of  things  when  gain*d 
Of  little  moment  and  as  little  stay^ 
Can  sweeten  tolls,  and  dangers  into  Joys, 
What  then  that  hope  which  nothing  can  defeat  ? 

TOUMQ. 
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Support  is  applied  Id  the  proper  sense 
to  moral  as  well  as  sensible  objects :  hope 
is  the  support  of  the  mind  under  the  roost 
tryhig  circumstances;  religion,  as  the 
foundation  of  all  our  hopes,  is  the  best 
and  surest  support  under  affliction. 

I  could  not  but  reflect  upon  the  greatneM  of 
his  iprief  for  the  loss  of  one  who  has  ever  been  a 
fupport  to  him  under  all  other  afflictions. 

Adduom. 

STAFF,  STICK,  CRUTCH. 

SIAFF,  in  low  German  staffs  etc.,  in 
Latin  stipeSy  in  Greek  trrviri},  comes  from 
mrw^,  fUipo,  to  fix.  STICK  signifies  that 
which  can  be  stuck  in  the  ground. 
CRUTCH,  as  changed  from  crosSy  is  a 
staff  ov  stick  which  has  a  crossbar  at  the 
top. 

The  ruling  idea  in  a  staff  is  that  of 
firmness  and  fixedness;  it  is  employed 
for  leaning  upon :  the  ruling  idea  in  the 
stick  is  that  of  sharpness  with  which  it 
can  penetrate ;  it  is  used  for  walking  and 
ordinary  purposes :  the  ruling  idea  in  the 
vruich  is  its  form,  which  serves  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  support  in  case  of  lame- 
ncps ;  a  staff  can  never  be  small,  but  a 
stick  may  be  large;  a  crutch  is  in  size 
more  of  a  staff  iYivm  a  common  stick, 

"  You  are  going,  my  boy,"  cried  I, "  to  London 
til  foot,  in  the  manner  Hooker,  your  great  ances- 
tor, travelled  there  before  yon :  take  from  me  the 
same  hone  that  was  given  him  by  the  good  Bish- 
op Jewel,  this  stuff."  GoLDSMrrn. 

He  thrust  a  stick  into  the  crevices  of  the  rock. 
Bbtdone. 

Propp'd  on  his  crutch^  he  drags  with  many  a 

groan 
The  load  of  life,  yet  dreads  to  lay  it  down. 

•  Browne. 

TO  STAGGER,  REEL,  TOTTER. 

STAGGER  is  in  all  probability  a  fre- 
quentative from  the  German  steiffeti,  and 
the  Greek  ffroixfiVy  to  go,  signifying  to  go 
backward  and  forward.  To  REEL  sig- 
nifies to  go  like  a  reef  in  a  winding  man- 
ner. TOTTER  is  most  probably  connect- 
ed with  the  German  zitterriy  to  tremble, 
because  to  totter  is  a  tremulous  action. 

All  these  terms  designate  an  involun- 
tary and  an  unsteady  motion ;  they  vary 
both  in  the  cause  and  the  mode  of  the 
action;  staggering  and  reding  are  occa- 
sioned either  by  drunkenness  or  sick- 
ness; tottering  is  purely  the  effect  of 
weakness,  particularly  the  weakness  of 


old  age :  a  drunken  man  always  staggers 
as  be  walks ;  one  who  is  giddy  reels  from 
one  part  to  another :  to  stagger  is  a  much 
less  degree  of  unsteadiness  than  to  reel ; 
for  he  who  staggers  is  only  thrown  a  lit- 
tle out  of  the  straight  path,  but  he  who 
retis  altogether  loses  his  equilibrium ; 
reding  is  commonly  succeeded  by  fall- 
ing. To  stagger  and  red  are  said  as  to 
the  carriage  of  the  whole  body ;  bat  toi- 
tsr  has  particular  reference  to  the  Kmbs ; 
the  knees  and  the  legs  UMer^  and  conse- 
quently the  footsteps  become  tottering. 
In  an  extended  application,  the  moun- 
tains may  be  said  to  stagger  and  to  red 
in  an  earthquake :  the  houses  may  totter 
from  their  very  bases.  In  a  figurative 
application,  the  faith  or  the  resolution  of 
a  person  staggers  when  its  hold  on  the 
mind  is  shaken,  and  begins  to  give  way ; 
a  nation  or  a  government  will  totter  when 
it  is  torn  by  intestine  convulsions. 

Nathless,  it  bore  his  foe  not  from  his  cell. 
But  made  hhn  dagger  as  he  were  not  well. 

SpiMaaa. 
The  clouds,  commiz'd 
With  stars,  swift  gliding  sweep  along  the  sky : 
All  nature  reels.  THomoit. 

Troy  nods  from  high,  and  totters  to  her  fUl. 

DaTDEV. 

TO  STAIN,  SOIL,  SULLY,  TARNISH. 

STAIN,  V.  BUmish.  SOIL  and  SUL- 
LY,  from  the  French  soiiillery  signifying 
to  smear  with  dirt.  TARNISH,  in  French 
ternir^  probably  from  the  Latin  tero,  to 
bruise. 

All  these  tcmis  nnply  the  act  of  dimin- 
ishing the  brightness  of  an  object ;  but 
the  term  stain  denotes  something  grosser 
than  the  other  terms,  and  is  applied  to 
inferior  objects :  things  which  are  not 
remarkable  for  purity  or  brightness  may 
be  staitted^  as  hands  when  stained  with 
blood,  or  a  wall  stained  with  chalk ;  noth- 
ing is  stUlied  or  tarnished  but  what  ban 
some  intrinsic  value;  a  fine  picture  or 
piece  of  writing  may  be  easily  soiied  by 
a  touch  of  the  finger ;  the  finest  glass  is 
the  soonest  tamisM:  hence,  in  the  moral 
application,  a  man^s  life  may  be  stained 
by  the  commission  of  some  groM  immo- 
rality :  his  honor  may  be  stuliedy  or  hia 
glory  tarnished. 

Thou,  rather  than  thy  Joatice  should  be  stained^ 
Dklat  stain  tha  cross.  Tomro. 
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I  cannot  endure  to  be  mJsUken,  or  suffer  my 

purer  affectionf  to  be  toiUd  with  the  odious  et- 

tribotes  of  cofetoosneM  end  eoibltioas  fklaehood. 

hoKD  Wkmtwostb. 

Ouths  would  debeae  the  dignity  of  virtue, 
KIw  I  could  swear  by  him,  the  power  who  clothed 
The  sun  wUli  light,  and  ga?e  yon  starry  host 
1  heir  chaste  untuUUd  lustre.  Framcis. 

I  am  not  now  what  I  once  was ;  for,  since  I 
parted  from  thee,fiste  has  tarnished  my  glories. 

TaAPP. 

TO  STAND,  STOP,  REST,  STAGNATE. 

To  STAND,  in  German  gtehen,  etc.,  Lat- 
in «to,  Greek  umifUy  to  8tand,  Hebrew  tut^ 
to  settle.  STOP,  in  Saxon  aioppan,  etc., 
conTejB  the  ideas  of  pressing,  thiclcening, 
like  the  Latin  siipay  and  the  Greek  aru- 
^iiv;  whence  it  has  been  made  in  Eng- 
lish to  express  immovability.  REST,  v. 
EoMe,  STAGNATE,  in  Latin  stagnatw, 
participle  of  stoffno,  comes  from  siagnttm^ 
a  pool,  and  that  either  from  «fo,  to  ttand^ 
hechoae  waters  aland  perpetually  in  a 
pool,  or  from  the  Greek  ^tyvoc,  an  en- 
closure, because  a  pool  is  an  enclosure 
for  waters. 

The  absence  of  motion  is  expressed  by 
all  these  terms ;  stand  is  the  most  general 
of  all  the  terms :  to  stand  is  simply  not 
to  move ;  to  stop  is  to  cease  to  move :  we 
xfatul  either  for  want  of  inclination  or 
)K)wer  to  move ;  but  we  stop  from  a  dis- 
inclination to  go  on:  to  rest  is  to  stop 
from  an  express  dislike  to  motion;  we 
may  stop  for  purposes  of  convenience,  or 
because  we  have  no  farther  to  go,  but  we 
retU  from  fatigue. 

The  leaden  having  charge  from  yon  to  stand. 
Will  not  go  off  until  they  hear  you  speak. 

SnAEspsjdii. 
He  seemed  as  if  he  wished  to  stop,  but  was  im- 
pelled forward  by  an  invisible  power. 

Hawkbbwostb. 
Thither  let  us  tend 
From  off  the  tossing  of  these  fiery  waves. 
Then  rest,  if  any  rest  can  harbor  there. 

SHAKSPBAaS. 

To  stagnaU  is  only  a  species  of  stand- 
ing as  respects  liquids ;  water  may  both 
stand  and  stagnate;  but  the  former  is  a 
temporary,  the  latter  a  permanent  stand: 
water  stands  in  a  puddle,  but  it  stagnates 
in  a  pond  or  in  any  confined  space. 

Where  Vfens  glides  along  the  lowly  lands. 
Or  the  black  water  of  Poinptina  sPtn^fs. 

Drtdbn. 

The  water  whidi  now  rises  must  all  tiave  atag- 

nuttd.  Woodward. 


All  these  terms  admit  of  an  extended 
application ;  business  stands  still,  or  there 
is  a  stand  to  business ;  a  mercantile  house 
steps,  or  steps  payment ;  an  affair  rests  un- 
decided, or  rests  in  the  bands  of  a  person ; 
trade  stagnates. 

Whither  can  we  run, 
Where  make  a  stand  t  Drtpbh. 

I  aitt  afraid,  should  I  put  a  stop  now  to  thv<i 
design,  now  that  It  is  so  near  being  completed,  I 
shall  find  it  difficult  to  resume  It. 

Mblmoth's  Pumt. 
Who  resits  of  immortality  assured 
Is  safe,  whatever  ills  are  here  endur'd.    Jbiitns. 

The  soul,  deprived  of  those  ventiUittons  of  pas- 
sions which  arise  from  social  hiterconnie,  is  re- 
dnced  to  a  state  of  tAagnation.  Beattib. 

STATE,  REALM,  COMMONWEALTH. 

Tub  STATE  is  that  consolidated  part 
of  a  nation  in  which  lies  its  power  and 
greatness.  The  REALM,  from  rcyawne^ 
a  kingdom,  is  any  state  whose  govern- 
ment is  monarchical.  The  COMMON- 
WEALTH  is  the  grand  body  of  a  nation, 
consisting  both  of  the  government  and 
people,  which  forms  the  eomnwrneealy  wel- 
fare, or  tcealth. 

The  ruling  idea  in  the  sense  and  ap- 
plication of  the  word  st€Ue  is  that  of  gov- 
ernment in  its  most  abstract  sense ;  af- 
fairs of  StcUe  may  either  respect  the  in- 
ternal regulations  of  a  ooimtry,  or  they 
may  respect  the  arrangements  of  differ- 
ent states  with  each  other.  The  term 
realm  is  employed  for  the  nation  at  large, 
but  confined  to  such  nations  as  are  mo- 
narchical and  aristocratical ;  peers  of  the 
realm  sit  in  the  English  Parliament  by 
their  own  right.  The  term  commonwealth 
refers  rather  to  the  aggregate  body  of 
men  and  their  possessions,  than  to  the 
government  of  a  country :  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  minister  to  consult  the  inter- 
ests of  the  commonwealth. 

No  man  that  understands  the  State  of  Poland 
and  the  United  Provinces  will  be  able  to  range 
them  under  any  particular  names  of  government 
that  have  been  invented.  Tbmflb. 

Tlien  Ssturn  came,  who  fled  the  power  of  Jove, 
Robb'd  of  his  realms,  and  banished  ttom  above. 

Drtdbn. 
Civil  dissension  is  a  viperous  worm. 
That  gnaws  the  bowels  of  the  eotnmonweaUh. 
Shakspeaiub. 

TO  STICK,  CLEAVE,  ADHERE. 

STICK  is  in  Saxon  stican,  low  Geroian 
slekeii,  Latin  stlgo,  Greek  ortyw,  to  prick, 
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Hebrew  aiock,  to  press.  CLEAVE,  in  Sax- 
on  cieo/eny  low  German  kliven^  Danish 
idaeve,  is  connected  with  our  words  glue 
and  lime,  in  Latin  gluten^  Greek  KoKKa, 
lime.    ADHERE,  v.  To  attach. 

These  terms  all  express  the  being  join- 
ed to  a  body  so  as  not  to  part  from  it 
without  an  effort.  Sticky  which  is  the 
geneiul  and  familiar  expression,  denotes 
a  junction  more  or  less  close:  things 
may  ttick  very  slightly,  so  as  to  come  off 
with  the  smallest  touch,  or  things  may  be 
made  to  ttiek  together  so  fast  that  they 
cannot  be  separated ;  wetted  paper  may 
^ick  for  a  time,  and  by  means  of  glue 
may  9tick  firmly. 

The  green  caterpillar  breedeth  in  the  inward 
parts  of  roees  not  blown  where  the  dew  tMck€th. 

Bacom. 

What  ttickg  may  ttiek  in  any  manner, 
but  what  adhereiy  when  said  of  natural 
bodies,  adhere»  by  the  kicking  on  the  out- 
er surface :  a  foot  ttteks  in  the  mud ;  wax 
adhtret  to  the  fingers.  AdhmUm^  denot- 
ing a  property  of  matter,  is  a  scientific 
term. 

Why,  therefore,  may  not  the  minate  parts  of 
other  bodies,  if  they  be  conTenlently  shaped  for 
culheHon^  tUek  to  one  another,  as  well  as  to 
thissphrit?  BoTu. 

Cleave  is  seldomer  used  than  either  of 
the  other  terms,  but  always  implies  a 
close  adhen<m  produced  by  some  particu- 
lar cause. 

See !  how  the  mould,  ss  loath  to  leare 

So  sweet  a  harden,  still  doth  eUa>oe.     Waijmh. 

Stick  and  afffiere  may  also  be  applied 
figuratively,  with  the  like  distinction. 

Adieu,  then,  0  my  sool's  fiu*  better  part ; 

l*hy  image  iiicks  so  close 

That  the  blood  follows  firom  my  rending  heart. 

Drtdbn. 
That  there's  a  God  fIrom  natore's  roice,  is  clear ; 
And  yet  what  errors  to  this  troth  adhert  I 

Jentns. 

As  the  act  of  conscious  agent«,  stick  is, 
aB4)efore,  the  familiar  expression,  wheth- 
er Applied  to  material  or  spiritual  ob- 
jects ;  a  person  may  itiek  with  his  body 
or  his  mind  to  an3rthing:  in  both  cases 
it  is  an  act  of  determination  or  persever- 
ance. 

The  boys  were  gandily  dressed,  and  made  a 
pretty  appearance.  We  were  sorprlsed  to  see 
DOW  well  they  ttuck  on  (their  horses). 

Bbtdowb. 


A  person  dtaves  or  adheres  to  an  ol>> 
ject,  in  the  former  case  out  of  feeling,  in 
the  latter  case  from  principle :  a  drown- 
ing man  will  eleavt  to  anything  by  which 
he  can  be  saved;  a  conscientious  man 
adheres  to  the  truth. 

Gold  and  his  gains  no  more  employ  his  mind. 
Bat,  driving  o'er  the  bUlows  with  the  wind, 
CUamts  to  one  flUthftil  plank,  and  leaves  the  rest 
behind.  Rows. 

He  showed  his  firm  adtmrenet  to  it  (religion). 


TO  STIFLE,  8UPPRES8,  8M0THBB. 

STIFLE  is  a  frequentative  of  sfu^,  in 
Latin  stipo^  and  Greek  orv^,  to  make 
tight  or  close.  SUPPRESS,  v.  To  repress. 
SMOTHER,  as  a  f  requenUtive  of  smut 
or  smoke,  signifies  to  cover  with  smut  or 
smoke. 

SliJU  and  smother  in  their  literal  sense 
will  be  more  properly  considered  under 
the  article  of  Suffocate^  etc.  (v.  To  suffo- 
cate) ;  they  are  here  taken  in  a  moral  ap- 
plication. '  The  leading  idea  in  all  these 
terms  is  that  of  keeping  out  of  view : 
stifle  is  applicable  to  the  feelings  only ; 
suppress  to  the  feelings  or  to  outward  cir- 
cumstances ;  smother  to  outward  circum- 
stances only:  we  stifU  resentment;  we 
suppress  anger :  the  former  is  an  act  of 
some  continuance ;  the  latter  is  the  act 
of  the  moment:  we  stifU  our  resentment 
by  abstaining  to  take  any  measures  of 
retaliation ;  we  suppress  the  rising  emo- 
tion of  anger,  so  as  not  to  give  it  utter- 
ance or  even  the  expression  of  a  look. 
It  requires  time  and  powerful  motives  to 
stifle^  but  only  a  single  effort  to  smqapress  ; 
nothing  but  a  long  course  of  vice  can  en- 
able a  man  to  st^  the  admonitions  and 
reproaches  of  conscience ;  a  sense  of  pru- 
dence may  sometimes  lead  a  man  to  sup- 
press the  joy  which  an  occurrenoe  pro- 
duces in  his  mind.  In  regard  to  outward 
circumstances,  we  say  that  a  book  is  st^ 
pressed  by  the  authority  of  government ; 
that  vice  is  suppressed  by  the  exertions  of 
those  who  have  power :  an  affair  is  smoth- 
ered so  that  it  shall  not  become  senerai- 
ly  known,  or  the  fire  is  smotherSt  under 
the  embers. 

Art,  brainless  art  1  onr  ftirioas  charioteer 
(For  natore's  voice  unttiUd  woald  recall). 
Drives  headlong  to  the  predpioe  of  death. 

Tovva 
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They  fbretaw  the  rioleiioe  with  which  this  in- 
digmtlon  would  burflt  out  after  being  lo  long 
ntpprsmsd.  RouB-noH. 

Greet  end  generooi  principles  not  being  kept 
up  sad  cherished,  but  tmath^4d  in  senanal  de- 
lights, Ood  sufllBn  them  to  sink  into  low  end  in- 
glorious sstlsfiiction.  SoDTH. 

TO  8TIB,  MOW. 

STIR  U  in  German  atoren,  old  German 
itirm  or  gteren^  Latin  iurbOf  Greek  Tvppfi 
or  Bopyfifi^  trouble  or  tumult  MOVE, 
V.  Motion, 

Stir  is  here  a  specific,  move  a  generic 
term :  we  may  move  in  any  manner,  but 
to  Mtir  is  to  move  so  as  to  disturb  the  rest 
and  composure  either  of  the  body  or 
mind ;  the  term  ttir  is  therefore  mostly 
employed  in  cases  where  any  motion,  how- 
ever small,  is  a  disturbance :  a  soldier 
must  not  iHr  from  the  post  which  he  has 
to  defend ;  atrocious  criminals  or  persons 
raving  mad  are  bound  hand  and  foot, 
that  &ey  may  not  stir. 

At  first  the  groves  are  scarcely  seen  to  tMr. 

Thoksom. 
I'to  read  that  things  inanimate  hare  mov'd, 
And  as  with  liying  souls  have  been  inform'd. 
By  magic  numbers  and  persnasiye  sounds. 

CotroiBTB. 

STOCK,  STORE. 

STOCK,  from  stick,  Uock,  sfoto,  and 
fhi^,  signifies  any  quantity  laid  up. 
SfORB,  in  Welsh  stor,  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  sotor,  to  hide. 

The  ideas  of  wealth  and  stability  be- 
ing naturally  allied,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  stock,  which  expresses  the  latter 
idea,  should  also  be  put  for  the  former, 
particularly  as  the  abundance  here  refer- 
red to  serves  as  a  foundation,  in  the  same 
manner  as  ttock  in  the  literal  sense  does 
to  a  tree.  Store  likewise  implies  a  quan- 
tity ;  but,  agreeable  to  the  derivation  of 
the  word,  it  implies  an  accumulated  quan- 
tity. Any  quantity  of  materials  which  is 
in  hand  may  serve  as  a  stock  for  a  given 
purpose ;  thus  a  few  shillings  with  some 
persons  may  be  their  stock  in  trade :  any 
quantity  of  materials  brought  together 
for  a  given  purpose  may  serve  as  a  store  ; 
thus  the  industrious  ant  collects  a  store 
of  grain  for  the  winter.  The  stock  is  that 
which  must  increase  of  itself;  it  is  the 
source  and  foundation  of  industry :  the 
etore  is  that  which  we  must  add  to  occa- 
pionall/ ;  it  is  that  from  which  we  draw 


in  time  of  need.    By  a  stock  we  gain  rich- 
es;  by  a  store  we  guard  against  want. 

Prodigal  men 
Feel  not  their  own  tioct  wasting.      B.  Jonson. 
He  left  great  store  of  arms.  CLAaiNBoii. 

The  same  distinction  subsists  between 
these  words  in  their  moral  application ; 
he  who  wishes  to  speak  a  foreign  Ian- 
guage  must  have  a  stock  of  familiar  words  ; 
stoTse  of  learning  are  frequently  lost  to 
the  world  for  want  of  means  and  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  them  forth  to  public  view. 

He  had  thereby  an  opportunity  to  gain  a  new 
sfool;  of  reputation  and  honor.  OLAaaMDON . 

li  will  not  suffice  to  rally  all  one's  little  utmost 
into  0!ie*8  discourse,  which  can  constitute  a  di- 
vine. Any  man  would  tlien  quickly  be  drained ; 
and  his  short  stock  would  serve  but  fbr  one 
meeting  in  ordinary  conrerse;  therefore  these 
must  be  store^  plenty,  and  a  treasure,  lest  he  turn 
broker  in  divinitj.  South. 

As  verbs,  to  stock  and  to  store  both 
signify  to  provide ;  but  the  former  is  a 
provision  for  the  present  use,  and  the  lat- 
ter for  some  future  purpose:  a  trades- 
man stocks  himself  with  such  articles  as 
are  most  salable ;  a  fortress  or  a  ship  is 
stored:  a  person  stores  himself  with  pa- 
tience, or  stores  his  memory  with  knowl* 
edga 

Finding  his  country  pretty  well  stocked  with 
inhabitants,  he  instituted  a  poll.  Pottbb. 

To  store  the  vessel  let  the  care  be  mine.     Pope. 

STORY,  TALB. 

The  story  (v.  Anecdote)  is  either  an 
actual  fact  or  something  feigned ;  the 
TALE  (v.  FaMc)  is  always  feigned :  stories 
are  circulated  respecting  the  accidents 
and  occurrences  which  happen  to  per- 
sons in  the  same  place ;  tales  of  distress 
are  told  by  many  merely  to  excite  com- 
passion. When  both  are  taken  for  that 
which  is  fictitious,  the  ston/  is  either  an 
untruth,  or  falsifying  of  some  fact,  or  it 
u  altogether  an  invention ;  the  tale  is  al- 
ways an  invention.  As  an  untruth,  the 
story  is  commonly  told  by  children ;  and 
as  a  fiction,  the  story  is  commonly  made 
for  children :  the  tcie  is  of  deeper  inven- 
tion, formed  by  men  of  mature  under- 
standing, and  adapted  for  persons  of  ma- 
ture years. 

Meantime  the  village  rouses  up  the  fire. 
While  well  attested,  and  as  well  believed. 
Heard  solemn,  goes  the  goblin  story  round. 

Thomson. 
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He  makes  that  pow'r  to  trembliag  nations  known, 

Dot  nuvl y  this,  not  for  each  ralinur  end, 

At  snpentitioua  idle  tales  pretend.         Jertns. 

STRAIGHT,  RIGHT,  DIRECT. 
STRAKiHT,  froDi  the  Latin  ttrUtut, 
participle  of  stringo^  to  tighten  or  bind, 
Bigni6e!<  confined,  that  is,  turning  neither 
to  the  right  nor  left.  Sb'oighl  is  applied, 
therefore,  in  its  proper  sense,  to  corpo- 
real objects ;  a  path  which  is  straight^  is 
kept  within  a  shorter  space  than  if  it 
were  curved.  RIGHT  and  DIRECT, 
from  the  Latin  rectm^  regulated  or  made 
as  it  ought,  are  said  of  that  which  is 
made  by  the  force  of  the  understanding, 
or  by  an  actual  eifort,  what  one  wishes 
it  to  be:  hence,  the  mathematician 
speaks  of  a  right  line,  as  the  line  which 
Ues  most  justly  between  two  points,  and 
has  been  made  the  basis  of  mathemati- 
cal figures;  and  the  moralist  speaks  of 
the  r%ght  opinion,  as  that  which  has  been 
formed  by  the  best  rule  of  the  under- 
standing ;  and,  on  the  same  ground,  we 
speak  of  a  direct  answer,  as  that  which 
has  been  framed  so  as  to  bring  soonest 
and  easiest  to  the  point  desired. 

Truth  is  the  shortest  and  nearest  way  to  our 
end,  carrying  us  thither  in  a  gtraighi  line. 

TltUXTSON. 

Then  from  pole  to  pole 
He  views  In  breadth,  and,  without  longer  pause, 
Down  riffht  Into  the  world's  flrst  region  throws 
His  flight  precipitant.  Miltoit. 

There  be  that  are  in  nature  faithful  and  sin- 
cere, and  plain  and  direct,  not  crafty  and  in- 
volved. Bacon. 

STRAIN,  SPRAIN,  SIHESS,  FORCK. 

STRAIN  and  SPRAIN  are  without 
doubt  variations  of  the  same  word, 
namely,  the  Latin  stringo^  to  pull  tight, 
or  to  stretch ;  they  have  now,  however, 
a  distinct  application :  to  strain  is  to  ex- 
tend beyond  its  ordinary  length  by  some 
extraordinary  effort ;  to  sprain  is  to  strain 
so  as  to  put  out  of  its  place,  or  extend  to 
an  injurious  length :  the  ankle  and  the 
wrist  are  liable  to  be  sprained  by  a  con- 
tusion ;  the  back  and  other  parts  of  the 
body  may  be  strained  by  over-exertion. 

In  ail  pain  there  is  a  deformity  by  a  solution 
(if  continuity,  as  in  cutting,  or  by  a  tendency  to 
solution,  as  in  convulsions  and  strains.     Grew. 
Shonld  the  big  lost  extend  the  slioe  too  wide. 
The  sudden  turn  may  stretch  the  swelling  vein, 
riiy  cracking  Joint  unhinge  or  ankle  sprain. 

Gat. 


Strain  and  STRESS  are  kindred  term^ 
as  being  both  variations  of  stretch  and 
stringo;  but  they  differ  now  very  consid- 
erably in  their  application:  figuratively 
we  speak  of  straining  a  nerve,  or  strain- 
ing a  point,  to  express  making  great  ex- 
ertions, even  beyond  our  ordinary  pow- 
ers ;  and  morally  we  speak  of  laying  a 
stress  upon  any  particular  measure  or 
mode  of  action,  signifying  to  give  a  thing 
importance :  the  strain  {v.  Stress)  may  bo 
put  for  the  course  of  sentiment  which  we 
express,  and  the  manner  of  expressing  it; 
the  stress  {v.  Stress)  may  be  put  for  the 
efforts  of  the  voice  in  uttering  a  word  or 
syllable :  a  writer  may  proceed  in  a  strain 
of  panegyric  or  invective ;  a  speaker  or 
a  reader  lays  a  stress  on  certain  words  by 
way  of  distinguishing  them  from  othera 
To  stroMi  is  properly  a  species  of  FORC- 
ING ;  we  may /orce  in  a  variety  of  wayj^ 
that  is,  by  the  exercise  of  f ores  upon  dif- 
ferent bodies,  and  in  different  directions ; 
out  to  strain  is  to  exercise  fores  by 
stretching  or  prolonging  bodies ;  thus  to 
^rain  a  cord  is  to  pull  it  to  its  full  ex- 
tent ;  but  we  may  speak  of  forcing  any 
hard  substance  in,  or  forcing  it  out,  or 
forcing  it  through,  or  fordng  it  from  a 
body :  a  door  or  a  lock  may  be  forced 
by  violently  breaking  them ;  but  a  door 
or  a  lock  may  be  strained  by  putting  the 
hinges  or  the  spring  out  of  their  place. 
So,  likewise,  a  person  may  be  said  to 
Wee  himself  to  speak,  when  by  a  vio- 


lei 


lent  exertion  he  gives  utterance  to  his 
words;  but  he  strains  his  throat  or  his 
voice  when  he  exercises  the  force  on  the 
throat  or  lungs  so  as  to  extend  them. 
Force  and  stress^  as  nouns,  are  in  like 
manner  comparable  when  they  are  ap- 
plied to  the  mode  of  utterance ;  we  roust 
use  a  certain  force  in  the  pronunciation 
of  every  word ;  this,  therefore,  is  indefi- 
nite and  general ;  but  the  stress  is  that 
particular  and  strong  degree  of  force 
which  is  exerted  in  the  pronunciation  ot 
certain  words. 

There  was  then  (before  the  fUI>  no  poring,  no 
struggling  with  memory,  no  straining  fsr  In- 
vention. SOCTB. 

Was  ever  any  one  observed  to  come  out  of  a 
tavern  fit  for  his  study,  or  indeed  for  an}*thtnK 
requiring  stress  f  c— — 

Oppose  not  rage,  while  rage  is  in  iisforee. 


hforee. 
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VTBAITf  NARBOW. 

STBAIT,  in  Latin  Mtriehu,  participle 
of  ghrinffo^  to  bind  cloee,  signifies  bound 
tight,  that  is,  brought  into  a  small  com- 
pass :  NARROW,  which  is  a  variation 
of  near,  expresses  a  mode  of  nearness  or 
closeness.  Strait  is  a  particular  term ; 
narrow  is  general :  straitnen  is  an  arti- 
ficial mode  of  narroumeu  ;  a  coat  is  sfrai/ 
which  is  made  to  compress  a  body  with- 
in a  small  compass:  narrow  is  either 
the  artificial  or  the  natural  property  of 
a  body ;  as  a  narrow  ribbon,  or  a  narrow 
leaf.  That  which  is  ttroii  is  so  by  the 
means  of  other  bodies,  as  a  piece  of  wa- 
ter confined  close  on  each  side  by  land 
18  called  a  t/troid:  whatever  is  bounded 
by  sides  that  are  near  each  other  is  nar- 
row; thus  a  piece  of  land  whose  pro- 
longed sides  are  at  a  small  distance  from 
each  other  is  narrvw. 

They  sre  afraid  to  meet  her  If  they  have 
miased  the  charch,  but  then  they  are  more  afraid 
to  aee  her.  If  they  are  laoed  as  i^aii  as  they 
can  posaiMy  be.  Law. 

No  mirroio  frith 
He  had  to  past.  Mxltow. 

The  same  distinction  applies  to  these 
terms  in  their  moral  or  extended  use. 

A  fSftithlew  heart,  how  despicably  small. 

Too  f^ait  anght  great  or  generons  to  receive ! 

TOCHO. 

Men  shoald  accustom  themselves  by  the  Ifght 
of  partlcnlars  to  enlarge  their  minds  to  the  am- 
plitude of  the  world,  and  not  reduce  the  world 
to  the  fiorrotofiMS  of  their  minds.  Bacon. 

STRANGER,  FOREIGNER,  ALIEK. 

STRANGER,  in  French  itranger,  Lat- 
in extraneus  or  extra^  in  Greek  c{,  signifies 
out  of,  that  is,  out  of  another  country : 
FOREIGNER,  from  forig,  abroad,  and 
ALIEN,  from  aUmus^  another's,  have  ob- 
viously the  same  original  meaning :  they 
have,  however,  deviated  in  their  accepta- 
tions. 

Stranger  is  a  general  term,  and  applies 
to  one  not  known,  or  not  an  inhabitant, 
whether  of  the  same  or  another  country ; 
foreignier  is  applied  only  to  Urangera  of 
another  country;  and  alien  to  one  who 
Jiaa  no  political  or  natural  tie.  Ulysses, 
after  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war, 
was  a  ttranger  in  his  own  house;  the 
French  are  foreigners  in  England,  and 
the  English  in  France;  neither  can  en- 


joy, as  o/teiu,  the  same  privileges  in  a 
foreign  country  as  they  do  in  their  own  .- 
the  laws  of  hospitality  require  us  to  treat 
ttra/ngen  with  more  ceremony  than  we 
do  members  of  the  same  family,  or  very 
intimate  friends:  the  lower  orders  of 
the  English  are  apt  to  tmsX  fortignere 
with  an  undeserved  contempt;  every 
alien  is  obliged,  in  time  of  war,  to  have 
a  license  for  residing  in  England. 

In  primitive  times  the  Athenians  excluded  all 
etrangerty  that  Is.  all  that  were  not  members  ci 
their  commonwealth.  Pottxr. 

I  am  a  most  poor  woman,  and  a  foreigner^ 
Not  bom  in  your  dominions.  Sbakstkaeb. 

Like  yon,  an  aVUn  in  a  land  unknown, 
I  learn  to  pity  woes  so  like  my  own.      Drtdbm. 

Stranger  is  sometimes  taken  for  one 
not  acquainted  with  an  object,  or  not  ex- 
perienced in  its  effects :  foreigner  i^  used 
only  in  the  proper  sense;  but  the  epi- 
thet/orei^  sometimes  signifies  not  be- 
longing to  an  object :  alien  is  applied  in 
its  natural  sense  to  that  which  is  uncon- 
nected by  any  tie. 

I  was  no  etranger  to  the  original ;  I  had  also 
studied  Virgil**  design,  and  his  disposition  of  it. 

Pope. 
All  the  dbtinctions  of  this  little  UHb 
Are  quite  cutaneous,  qnitt  foreign  to  the  man. 

YOCMO. 

To  the  fo8ter>parent  give  the  care 

Of  thy  superfluous  brood ;  shell  cherish  kind 

The  alien  offspring.  SonnYiiXK. 

STREAM,  CURRENT,  TIDE. 

A  rLUin  body  in  a  progressive  motion 
i9  the  object  described  in  common  by 
these  terms :  STREAM  is  the  most  gen- 
eral,  the  other  two  are  but  modes  of  the 
stream :  etreaniy  in  Saxon  etream^  in  Ger- 
man sirom^  is  an  onomatopoeia  which  de 
scribes  the  prolongation  of  any  body  in  a 
narrow  line  along  the  surface ;  a  CUR- 
RENT, from  curro,  to  run,  is  a  stream 
running  in  a  particular  direction ;  and  a 
TIDE,  from  tidsy  in  German  teit^  time,  is 
a  periodical  stream  or  current.  All  riv- 
er? are  afreoms,  which  are  more  or  less 
gentle  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground  through  which  they  pass;  the 
force  of  the  current  is  very  much  in- 
creased by  the  confinement  of  any  water 
between  rocks,  or  by  means  of  artificial 
impediments:  the  tide  is  high  or  low, 
strong  or  weak,  at  different  hours  of  the 
day ;  when  the  tide  is  high,  the  current  is 
strongest. 
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Beneath  the  hedge  or  near  the  t#r«im 

A  wonn  is  known  to  Btraj, 
That  throws  by  night  a  lacid  beam 

Which  difl^[>pear8  by  day.  Cowtbb. 

Hia  body  iB  said  to  hare  been  foand  some  tfane 
afterward  near  Taorominlnm  (about  thirty  miles 
distant),  it  having  been  observed  that  what  la 
■wallowed  np  by  Cliarybdis  is  carried  south  by 
the  eurrentt  and  thrown  out  upon  that  coast. 

BSTVOMX. 

When  in  her  gnlft  the  rushing  sea  snbaideSf 
She  drains  the  ocean  with  her  refluent  UdM. 

POPK. 

From  knowing  the  proper  application 
of  these  terms,  their  figurative  and  mor- 
al application  become  obvious :  a  ttream 
of  air  or  a  stream  of  light  is  a  prolonged 
moving  body  of  air  or  light ;  so  a  stream 
of  charity,  bounty,  and  the  like,  is  that 
which  flows  in  a  stream:  a  current  of 
air  is  a  particular  ttream  of  air  passing 
through  or  between  other  bodies,  as  the 
current  of  air  in  a  house ;  so  the  current 
of  men*s  minds  or  opinions,  that  is,  the 
running  in  a  particular  line  :  the  tide  be- 
ing a  temporary  stream;  fashion,  or  the 
ruling  propensity  of  the  day,  may  be  de- 
nominated a  tide:  it  is  sometimes  vain  to 
attempt  to  stem  the  Ode  of  folly,  it  is 
therefore  wiser  to  get  out  of  its  reach. 

When  now  the  rapid  atream  of  eloquence 
Bears  all  belbre  it,  passion,  reason,  sense, 
Can  its  dread  thunder  or  its  lightning's  force 
Derive  their  essence  firom  a  mortal  source  ? 

Jentits. 
With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy, 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  Joy. 

QOLDSIOTB. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  aflUrs  of  men, 
Which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  ftnrtnne. 

Sdakspsakb. 

TO  STRENGTHEN,  FORTirY,  INVIGO- 
RATE. 

STRENGTHEN,  from  atrenffth,  and 
FORTIFY,  from  fortis  and  faeio,  signify 
to  make  strong:  INVIGORATE  signifies 
to  put  in  vigor  (».  Einergy), 

iVhatever  adds  to  the  strength^  be  it 
in  ever  so  small  a  degree,  strenffthens ; 
exercise  ttrenfftheru  either  body  or  mind : 
whatever  gives  ttrength  for  a  particular 
emergence /or<(/?a/  religion /or<t/?a  the 
mind  against  adversity:  whatever  adds 
to  the  strength^  so  as  to  give  a  positive 
degree  of  tirengtk,  invigorates ;  morning 
exercise  in  fine  weather  invigorates. 

There  is  a  certain  bias  toward  knowledge  in 
every  mind,  which  may  be  strengthened  and  im- 
proved. BODOELL. 


This  relation  will  not  be  wholly  without  Its 
use,  if  those  who  languish  under  any  part  of  its 
sullerings  shall  be  enabled  to  fortify  their  pa- 
tience  by  reflecting  that  they  feel  only  ttaoae  af- 
flictions flrom  which  the  abUittes  of  cjavnge  ooold 
not  exempt  him.  Jomaoii. 

For  much  the  pskck 
(Roos'd  firom  their  dark  alcoves)  delight  to 

stretch 
And  bask  in  his  UMioaraUng  ray.  Sohkkvilu. 

8TRENX70U8,  BOLD. 

STRENUOUS,  in  Latin  ^renmiM^  from 
the  Greek  arpvivti^^  undaunted,  untamed^ 
that  is,  armviamy  to  be  without  all  rein 
or  control,  expresses  much  more  than 
BOLD  (v.  Bold);  boldnm  is  a  prominent 
idea,  but  it  is  only  one  idea  which  enters 
into  the  signification  of  strenuoushess ; 
this  combines  likewise  fearlessness,  ac- 
tivity, and  ardor.  An  advocate  in  a 
cause  may  be  stremwus,  or  merely  bM: 
in  the  former  case  he  omits  nothing  that 
can  be  cither  said  or  done  in  favor  of 
the  cause,  he  is  always  on  the  alert,  he 
heeds  no  difficulties  or  danger;  but  in 
the  latter  case  he  only  displays  his  spirit 
in  the  undisguised  declaration  of  his  sen- 
timents. J^renuous  supporters  of  any 
opinion  are  always  strongly  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  that  which  they  support,  and 
warmly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  its  im- 
portance; but  the  bold  supporter  of  an 
opinion  may  be  impelled  rather  with  the 
desire  of  showing  his  boldness  than  main- 
taining his  point. 

While  the  good  weather  continued,  I  strolled 
about  the  country,  and  made  many  strenwnts 
attempts  to  run  away  firom  this  odious  giddiness. 

BXATTIS. 


Fortune  befiriends  the  bold. 


DSTDKN. 


8TRE8S,  STRAIN,  EMPHASIS,  ACCENT. 

STRESS  (v.  Straw)  and  STRAIN  (v. 
/Strain)  are  general  both  in  sense  and 
application ;  the  former  still  more  than 
the  latter:  EMPHASIS,  from  the  Greek 
fatvia,  to  appear,  signifying  making  to 
appear,  and  ACCENT,  in  Latin  aeesntuM^ 
from  eanoy  to  sing,  signifying  to  suit  the 
tune  or  tone  of  the  voice,  are  modes  of 
the  stress.  Stress  is  applicable  to  all  bod- 
ies, the  powers  of  which  may  be  tried  by 
exertion ;  as  the  stress  upon  a  rope,  upon 
a  shaft  of  a  carriage,  a  wheel  or  spring 
in  a  machine :  the  strain  is  an  excessive 
stress^  by  which  a  thing  is  thrown  out  of 
its  course ;  there  may  be  a  strain  io  mwt 
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where  there  is  a  stress:  but  stress 
$3ad  strain  are  to  be  oompared  with  en^ 
phasis  and  aeeetU,  particularly  in  the  ex- 
ertion of  the  voice,  in  which  case  the 
stress  is  a  strong  and  special  exertion  of 
the  voice  on  one  word,  or  one  part  of  a 
word,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  anoth- 
er; but  the  8tr<Un  is  the  undue  exertion 
of  the  voice  beyond  its  usual  pitch,  in 
the  utterance  of  one  or  more  words :  we 
lay  a  stress  for  the  convenience  of  others ; 
but  when  we  strain  the  voice  it  is  as 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  others  as  it  is 
hurtful  to  ourselves.  The  stress  may  con- 
sist in  an  elevation  of  voice,  or  a  pro- 
longed utterance;  the  emphasis  is  that 
spedes  of  stress  which  is  employed  to 
distinguish  one  word  or  syllable  from  an- 
other :  the  stress  may  be  accidental ;  but 
the  emphasis  is  an  intentional  stress:  ig- 
norant people  and  children  are  often  led 
to  lay  the  stress  on  little  and  unimportant 
words  in  a  sentence ;  speakers  sometimes 
find  it  convenient  to  mark  particular 
words,  to  which  they  attach  a  value,  by 
the  emphasis  with  which  they  utter  them. 
The  stress  may  be  casual  or  regular,  on 
words  or  syllables;  the  aceeyit  is  that 
kind  of  regulated  stress  which  is  laid  on 
one  syllable  to  distinguish  it  from  anoth- 
er: there  are  many  words  in  our  own 
language,  such  as  subject,  object,  pres- 
ent, and  the  like,  where,  to  distinguish 
the  verb  from  the  noun,  the  accent  falls 
on  the  last  syllable  for  the  former,  and 
on  the  first  syllable  for  the  latter. 

Those  English  syllables  which  I  call  long  ones 
recelre  a  peculiar  stress  of  voice  from  their  acnte 
or  circamflex  a^ioent^  as  in  qnfckly,  d6wry. 


Singing  differs  from  vociferation  in  this,  that  it 
consists  in  a  certain  harmony ;  nor  is  it  perform- 
ed with  so  much  straining  of  the  voice. 

JAHra. 

Emphasis  not  so  much  regards  the  time  as  a 
certain  grandeur  whereby  some  letter,  syllable, 
w}ord,  or  sentence  is  rendered  more  remarkable 
than  the  rest  by  a  more  vigorous  pronunciation 
and  a  long  stay  upon  it.  Holder. 

The  correctness  and  harmony  of  English  verse 
depends  entirely  upon  its  being  composed  of  a 
certain  number  of  syllables,  and  its  having  the 
aceents  of  those  syllables  properly  placed. 

TrawfliTT. 

In  reference  to  the  use  of  words,  these 
terms  may  admit  of  a  further  distinction ; 
for  we  may  lay  a  strfss  or  emphasis  on  a 
particular  point  of  our  reasoning,  in  the 


first  case,  by  enlarging  upon  it  longet 
than  on  other  points ;  or,  in  the  second 
case,  by  the  use  of  stronger  expressions 
or  epithets.  The  strain  or  accent  may  be 
employed  to  designate  the  tone  or  man- 
ner in  which  we  express  ourselves,  that 
is,  the  spirit  of  our  discourse :  in  famil-  . 
iar  language,  we  talk  of  a  person^s  pro- 
ceeding in  a  strain  of  panegyric,  or  of 
censure ;  but,  in  poetry,  persons  are  said 
to  pour  forth  their  complaints  in  teodei 
accents. 

After  such  a  mighty  stress,  so  irrationally  laid 
upon  two  slight,  empty  words  ("  self-conscious- 
ness "  and  "  mutual  consciousness  '*),  have  they 
made  anything  but  the  author  himself  (Sherlock 
on  the  Trinity)  better  understood  ?  Sodth. 

The  idle,  who  are  neither  wise  for  this  world 
nor  the  next,  are  emphatioally  called  l>y  Doc- 
tor Tillotson  "  fools  at  large."  Spbctator. 

An  assured  hope  of  ftiture  glory  raises  him  to 
a  pursuit  of  a  more  than  ordinary  strain  of  duty 
and  perfection.  South. 

For  thee  my  tuneful  accents  will  I  raise. 

DaTDEM. 

STRICT,  SEVERE. 

STRICT,  from  strictus,  bound  or  con- 
fined, characterizes  the  thing  which  binds 
or  keeps  in  control:  SEVERE  {v.  Au- 
stere) characterizes  in  the  proper  sense 
the  disposition  of  the  person  to  inflict 
pain,  and  in  an  extended  application  the 
thing  which  inflicts  pain.  The  term  strict 
is,  therefore,  taken  always  in  the  good 
sense;  severe  is  good  or  bad,  according 
to  circumstances :  he  who  has  authority 
over  others  must  be  strict  in  enforcing 
obedience,  in  keeping  good  order,  and  a 
proper  attention  to  their  duties ;  but  it 
is  possible  to  be  very  severe  in  punishing 
those  who  are  under  us,  and  yet  very  lax 
in  all  matters  that  our  duty  demands  of  us. 

If  a  strict  hand  be  kept  over  children,  they 
will  at  that  age  be  tractable.  Locke. 

Lycurgus  then,  who  bow'd  beneath  the  force 
Of  Htrietest  discipline,  severely  wise. 
All  human  passions.  Thomson. 

Strict  may  with  propriety  be  applied 
to  one's  self  as  well  as  others :  severe  is 
applied  to  one's  self,  only  to  denote  self- 
mortification. 

He  was  so  strict  in  the  observation  of  his  word 

and  promise  as  a  commander,  that  he  was  not  to 

be  persuaded  to  stay  in  the  West  when  he  found 

it  was  not  in  his  power  to  perform  his  agreement. 

Clarendon. 

Those  infirmities  and  thst  license  which  h«» 
had  formerly  indulged  to  himself,  he  put  oflT  wHIi 
severity.  Clakemdow 
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STRIFE,  CONTKNTION. 

STRIFE  and  CONTENTION,  though 
Jerived  from  the  verbs  strive  and  contend 
{v.  To  strive)^  have  this  further  distinc- 
tion, that  they  ave  both  taken  in  the  bad 
sense  for  acts  of  anger  or  passion ;  in 
this  case  strife  is  mostly  used  for  verbal 
ttrife^  where  each  party  strives  against 
the  other  by  the  use  of' contumelious  or 
provoking  expressions ;  cfmtention  is  used 
for  an  angry  striving  with  others,  either 
in  respect  to  matters  of  opinion  or  mat- 
ters of  claim,  in  which  each  party  seeks 
to  get  the  better  of  the  other,  ikrife  is 
the  result  of  a  quarrelsome  humor;  con- 
tenHon,  of  a  restless,  selfish,  and  greedy 
humor:  strife  is  most  commonly  to  be 
found  in  private  life ;  contention  but  too 
frequently  mingles  itself  in  all  the  affairs 
of  men. 

A  solid  and  substantial  greatness  of  soul  look.s 
down  with  a  fi^enerous  neglect  on  tlie  censures 
and  applauses  of  the  multitude,  and  places  a  inan 
beyond  the  little  noise  and  «$Hfe  of  tongues. 

ADDI80.\. 

rfint-enHon  bold  with  Iron  lunjrs, 

And  slander  with  her  hundred  tongues.  Moobr. 

STItlVK,  CONTEND,  VIE. 

STRIVE,  in  Saxon  strfrfan,  Dutch  strc- 
j'-m,  like  the  Latin  strapo,  to  bustle,  comes 
in  all  probability  from  the  Hebrew  roff^ 
to  contend,  to  prosecute  a  claim,  prop- 
erly signifying  to  use  an  effort.  COX- 
TEND,  V.  To  contend.  VIE  may  either 
be  changed  from  view,  signifying  to  look 
at  with  the  desire  to  excel,  or  from  the 
Saxon  wigan,  to  contend  with. 

To  strive  is  the  act  of  individuals  with- 
out regard  to  others ;  as  when  a  person 
strives  to  get  a  living,  or  to  improve  him- 
self;  to  contend  and  vi£  both  denote  the 
act  of  an  individual  in  reference  to  oth- 
ers ;  as  to  contend  in  a  lawsuit,  to  vie  in 
dress.  To  strive  may  sometimes  be  ap- 
plied where  there  is  more  than  one  par- 
ty, as  to  strive  for  the  mastery ;  but  in 
this  case  the  efforts  of  the  individual  are 
more  distinctly  considered  than  when  we 
speak  of  contending  for  a  prize ;  for  this 
reason  these  words  may  be  applied  in 
precisely  the  same  connection,  but  still 
with  this  distinction. 

Mad  as  the  seas  and  the  winds,  when  both  con^ 

tend 
^icl)  to  the  masttr.  SaAMPEARi 


Mad  as  the  winds 

When  fcr  the  empire  of  the  main  they  stHtt. 

I>EMHU 

Striving  consists  always  of  some  activt 
effort,  as  when  persons  strive  at  the  oar; 
contending  may  proceed  verbally,  as  when 
men  cvtttend  for  their  opinions;  and  vg- 
ing  may  be  indicated  by  any  expression 
of  the  wish  to  put  one^s  self  in  a  state  ol 
competition  with  another ;  as  persons  m» 
with  each  other  in  the  grandeur  of  their 
houses  or  equipages. 

They  both  seemed  to  «m  with  each  other  in 
holding  out  a  briiiiant  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
fl«et.  CLAJtar. 

CotUend  may  be  used  in  a  moral  a  im- 
plication, as  to  contend  with  dilHcultiea  • 
and  vie  may  be  used  figuratively,  as  oni 
flower  may  be  said  to  me  with  another 
in  the  beauty  of  its  ix>)or8. 

One  of  the  tnost  alarming  evils  with  which  he 
had  to  contend  wus  intestine  disaffection. 

BiasBT. 
Shall  a  form 
Of  elementnl  dross,  of  inould'ring  clay, 
yu  with  these  charms  imperial  ?  Masok. 

8THONG,  ROBUST,  STURDY. 

STRONG  is  in  all  probability  a  varia- 
tion  of  strict,  which  is  in  Crennan  streng, 
because  strength  is  altogether  derived 
from  the  close  contexture  of  bodies.  RO- 
BUST, in  Latin  robfutus^  from  robur,  sig- 
nifies literally  having  the  strength  of  oak. 
STURDY,  like  the  word  stout,  steady 
(?'.  /T;i7i),  comes  in  all  probability  from 
steJten,  to  stand,  signifying  capable  of 
standing. 

Strong  is  here  the  generic  term ;  the 
others  are  specific,  or  specify  strength 
under  different  circumstances ;  robust  is 
a  positive  and  high  degree  of  stren^h 
arising  from  a  peculiar  bodily  make,  a 
man  may  be  strong  from  the  strength  of 
his  constitution,  from  the  power  which  is 
inherent  in  his  frame ;  but  a  robust  man 
has  strength  both  from  the  size  and  text- 
ure of  his  body,  he  has  a  bone  and  nerve 
which  is  endowed  with  great  power.  A 
little  man  may  be  strorig,  although  not 
robust ;  a  tall,  stout  man,  in  full  health, 
may  be  termed  robust.  A  man  may  be 
stixmg  in  one  part  of  his  body  and  not  in 
another;  he  may  be  stronger  at  one  time, 
from  particular  circumstances,  than  be  10 
at  another :  but  a  robust  man  is  strong 
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in  his  whole  body;  and,  as  he  is  robutt 
by  nature,  he  will  cease  to  be  so  only 
from  disease. . 

If  thoa  h«8t  ttr&n{/thy  twas  Heaven  that  strength 
beatowU  Pope. 

Th«  huntsman,  ever  gay,  robw4^  and  bold. 
Defies  the  noxious  vapor.  Soicx«yiixe. 

StunUnea  lies  both  in  the  make  of 
the  body  and  the  temper  of  the  mind :  a 
alurdjf  man  is  capable  of  making  resist- 
ance, and  ready  to  make  it ;  he  must  be 
naturally  ttronff^  and  not  of  slender  make, 
but  he  need  not  be  robwU:  a  tturdy  peas- 
ant presents  us  with  a  man  who,  both  by 
nature  and  habit,  is  formed  for  with- 
standing the  inroads  of  an  enemy. 

This  most  be  done,  and  I  would  tain  see 
Mortal  ao  aturdy  as  to  gainsay.  Hddibeas. 

Things  as  well  as  persons  may  be  said 
to  be  strong^  as  opposed  to  the  weak ;  as 
a  Mtr<mg  rope,  a  ttrong  staff :  robust  and 
sturdy  are  only  said  of  persons,  or  things 
personal ;  as  a  robust  make,  a  robust  hab- 
it ;  a  atardy  air,  a  sturdy  stroke. 

Full  on  the  ankle  fell  the  ponderous  stone. 

Burst  the  strong  nerves  and  crushM  the  solid 

bone.  PoFB. 

Beef  may  confer  robustness  on  my  son's  limbs, 

but  will  debilitate  his  mind.  Asbitthmot. 

Beneath  their  sturdy  strokes  the  billows  roar. 

Drtobm. 

STUPID,  DULL. 

STUPID,  in  Latin  stupidus,  from  stu- 
peOy  to  be  amazed  or  bewildered,  express- 
es an  amazement  which  is  equivalent  to 
a  deprivation  of  understandinz :  DULL  is 
connected  with  the  German  tou  and  Swed- 
ish stoliiy^  mad,  and  the  Latin  stultus,  sim- 
ple or  fooUsh,  and  denotes  a  simple  defi- 
ciency. Stupidity  in  its  proper  sense  is 
natural  to  a  man,  although  a  particular  cir- 
cumstance may  have  a  similar  effect  upon 
the  understanding ;  he  who  is  questioned 
in  the  presence  of  others  may  appear  very 
sttmid  in  that  which  is  otherwise  very  fa- 
miliar to  him.  DuU  is  an  incidental  qual- 
ity, arising  principally  from  the  state  of 
the  animal  spirits:  a  writer  may  some- 
tiroes  be  duU  who  is  otherwise  vivacious 
and  pointed ;  a  person  may  be  dull  in  a 
large  circle,  while  he  is  very  lively  in  pri- 
vate intercourse. 

^  stupid  butt  Is  only  fit  for  the  conversation 
If  ordinary  people.  Aodisom. 


It  is  the  great  advantage  of  a  trading  natkm 
that  there  are  very  (bw  in  it  so  dull  and  heavy 
who  may  not  be  placed  in  stations  of  life  which 
may  give  them  an  opportunity  of  making  their 
fortunes.  Adduoh. 

SUAVITY,  URBANITY. 

SUAVITY  is  literally  sweetness ;  and 
URBANITY  the  refinement  of  the  city, 
in  distinction  from  the  country:  inas. 
much,  therefore,  as  a  polite  education 
tends  to  soften  the  mind  and  the  man- 
ners, it  produces  suavity;  but  suavity 
may  sometimes  arise  from  natural  tem- 
per, and  exist,  therefore,  without  urban- 
ity; although  there  cannot  be  urbanity 
without  suavity.  By  the  suavity  of  our 
manners  we  gain  the  love  of  those  around 
us ;  by  the  urbanity  of  our  manners  we 
render  ourselves  agreeable  companions: 
hence  also  arises  another  distinction,  that 
the  term  suavity  may  be  applied  to  other 
things,  as  the  voice,  or  the  style ;  but  ur- 
banity to  manners  only. 

The  suavity  of  Menander*8  style  might  bo 
more  to  Plutarch's  taste  than  the  irregular  sub- 
limity of  Aristophanes.  Combeblamd. 

The  virtue  called  urbanity  by  the  moralists, 
or  a  courtly  behavior,  consists  in  a  desire  to 
please  the  company.  Pors 

SUBJECT,  LIABLE,  EXPOSED,  OBNOX- 
IOUS. 

SUBJECT,  in  Latin  subjeetuSy  parti- 
ciple of  subjicio,  to  cast  under,  signifies 
thrown  underneath.  LIABLE,  compound- 
ed of  lie  and  able^  signifies  ready  to  ne 
near  or  lie  under.  EXPOSED,  in  Latin 
eijtositus^  participle  of  expono^  compound- 
ed of  ex  and  pmvOy  signifies  set  out,  set 
within  the  view  or  reach.  OBNOXIOUS, 
in  Latin  o6noxtiM,  compounded  of  ob  and 
ncxium,  mischief,  signifies  in  the  way  of 
mischief. 

All  these  terms  are  applied  to  those 
circumstances  in  human  life  by  which  wc 
are  affected  independently  of  our  own 
choice.  Direct  necessity  is  included  in 
the  term  subject;  whatever  we  are  obliged 
to  suffer,  that  we  are  subject  to ;  we  may 
apply  remedies  to  remove  the  evil,  but 
often  in  vain:  liable  conveys  more  the 
idea  of  casualties;  we  may  suffer  that 
which  we  are  liable  to,  but  we  may  also 
escape  the  evil  if  we  are  careful :  exposed 
conveys  the  idea  of  a  passive  state,  into 
which  we  may  be  brought  either  through 
our  own  means  or  through  the  instrumeu 
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telity  of  others ;  we  are  expoted  to  that 
which  we  are  not  In  a  condition  to  keep 
off  from  ooTBelves;  it  is  frequently  not 
in  our  power  to  guard  against  the  evil : 
o6noa»otM  signifies  properly  apoaed  to  the 
mischief  of  anything ;  as  o6»oaeiatis  to  the 
multitude,  that  is,  expoaed  to  their  resent- 
ment :  a  person  may  avoid  bringing  him- 
self into  this  state,  but  he  cannot  avoid 
the  consequences  which  will  ensue  from 
beiug  thus  involved.  We  are  tubjeet  to 
disease,  or  subject  to  death ;  this  is  the 
irrevocable  law  of  our  nature:  tender 
people  are  liable  to  catch  cold ;  all  per- 
sons  are  liable  to  make  mistakes :  a  per- 
son is  eipoHd  to  insults  who  provokes 
the  anger  of  a  low-bred  man :  a  minister 
sometimes  renders  himself  cbwxdoui  to 
the  people. 

When  we  lee  our  enemies  and  Mendi  gliding 
awav  beftne  ns,  let  as  not  forget  that  we  are  all 
etibjeet  to  the  general  law  of  mortality. 

Josmoir. 

The  sinner 'ia  not  only  liable  to  that  disap- 
pointment of  soocess  which  so  often  Amstratee 
all  the  designs  of  men,  bat  liable  to  a  disap- 
pointment still  more  cruel,  of  being  successfiil 
and  miserable  at  once.  Blaik. 

On  the  bare  earth  eaopoa'd  he  lies, 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes.       Dstdkm. 

On  the  death  of  Lord  Coventry,  his  loss  was 
more  visible  and  manifest  in  his  succensor,  a  mab 
extremely  obfumiaue  to  the  people  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ship-money.  CLAmaNDON. 

Subject^  liable^  and  eaaposed  may  be  ap- 
plied to  things  as  well  as  persons,  with 
a  similar  distinction :  things  are  mibject 
by  nature,  as  subject  to  decay ;  liable  by 
accident,  as  liable  to  be  broken ;  exposed 
by  situation,  or  for  want  of  protection,  as 
exposed  to  the  cutting  winds.  Obwmous 
is  said  ouly  of  persons,  or  that  which  is 
personal. 

The  devout  man  aspires  after  some  principles 
of  more  perfect  felicity,  which  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  change  or  decay.  Blair. 

The  having  two  eyes  might  thus  be  said  to  be 
.^ther  an  inconvenience  than  a  benefits  since 
•ne  eye  would  answer  the  purpose  of  sight  as 

r^ll  as  two.  and  be  less  Uable  to  illusion.    But 
is  otherwise.  Ooldsmtth. 

The  Spaniard's  design  by  this  allegonr  was  to 
•how  the  many  assaults  to  which  the  lifb  of  man 
«■  smpossd.  Aontsoii. 

M  much  he  blames  the  softness  of  his  mind, 
QbnoQDious  to  the  charms  of  womankind. 

Detdbw. 

To  mbjset  and  expose^  as  verbs,  are 
taken  iu  the  same  sense :  a  persoo  sub- 


jects himself  to  impertinent  freedoms  by 
descending  to  indecent  familiarities  with 
his  inferiors;  he  eaqxMes  himself  to  the 
derision  of  his  equals  by  an  affectation 
of  superiority. 

These  feudal  services  being  almost  entirely 
arbitrary,  ««^«o<0<i  the  tenants  to  many  vexa. 
tions.  Adam  SMm. 

The  ancient  Grecians  seemed  to  have  treated 
the  bodies  of  their  dead  enemies  in  a  very  inda- 
cent  manner,  eoBposing  them  to  soon  and  igp» 
miny.  PomEE 

SUBJECT,  SUBORDINATE,  INFERIOR, 
SUB8EBVISMT. 

SUBJECT,  V.  SuiQect.  SUBORDt^ 
NATE,  compounded  of  sub  and  order^ 
signifies  to  be  in  an  order  that  is  under 
others.  INFERIOR,  in  Latin  inferior, 
comparative  of  inferus,  low,  which  prob- 
ably comes  from  in/ero,  to  cast  into,  be- 
cause inferiors  are  cast  into  places  that 
are  low.  SUBSERVIENT,  compounded 
of  sub  and  servio^  signifies  serving  onder 
something  else. 

These  terms  may  either  express  the 
relation  of  persons  to  persons  or  things, 
or  of  things  to  things.  Subject  m  Sie 
first  case  respects  the  exercise  of  pow- 
er ;  subonUtuOe  is  said  of  the  station  and 
office ;  inferior,  either  of  a  man^s  out- 
ward circumstances,  or  of  his  merits  and 
qualifications ;  subservient,  of  one's  rela- 
tive services  to  another,  but  always  in  a 
bad  sense.  According  to  the  law  of  nat- 
ure, a  child  should  be  subject  to  his  par- 
ents: according  to  the  law  of  God  and 
man, he  must  be  adject  to  his  prince: 
the  good  order  of  society  cannot  be  right- 
ly maintained  unless  there  be  some  to  act 
in  a  stdfordinate  capacity :  men  of  inferi- 
or talent  have  a  part  to  act  which,  in  the 
aggregate,  is  of  no  less  importance  than 
that  which  is  sustamed  by  men  of  the 
highest  endowments:  men  of  no  priud- 
ple  or  character  will  be  most  subsertfienl 
to  the  base  purposes  of  those  who  pat 
them  best  It  is  the  part  of  the  prince 
to  protect  the  subject,  and  of  the  subject 
to  love  and  honor  the  prince :  it  is  the 
part  of  the  exalted  to  treat  the  subordi- 
nate with  indulgence,  and  of  the  latter 
to  show  respect  to  those  under  whom 
they  are  placed :  it  is  the  part  of  the  su- 
perior to  instruct,  assist,  and  encourage 
the  inferior;  it  is  the  part  of  the  latter 
to  be  willing  to  learn,  ready  to  obey,  and 
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prompt  to  execute.  It  ib  not  necessary 
for  any  one  to  act  the  degrading  part  of 
being  wbearvient  to  another. 

Cbntemplato  the  world  as  8ulij€et  to  the  Di- 
vine domtalon.  Blaib. 

Whether  dark  preamges  of  the  night  proceed 
trwa  any  latent  power  6f  the  sonl  during  her  ab- 
straction, or  from  any  operation  of  aubordinaU 
fpirits,  has  been  a  matter  of  dispnte.      Addisom. 

A  great  person  gets  more  by  obliging  his  in- 
ferior than  disdaining  him.  South. 

Wicked  spirits  may  by  their  cunning  carry 
ftrtber  on  a  seeming  confederacy  or  «uM«rr«- 
•noy  to  the  designs  of  a  good  angel.      Drtdsn. 

In  the  second  mstance  ntbject  has  the 
same  sense  as  in  the  preceding  article 
(v.  Subjeet\  when  taken  in  the  relation  of 
things  to  things ;  wbordinaU  designates 
the  degree  of  relative  importance  be> 
tween  things :  inferior  designates  every 
circumstance  which  can  render  thin^ 
comparatively  higher  or  lower;  teubtervi- 
eni  desiguates  the  relative  utility  of  things 
under  certain  circumstances,  but  not  al- 
ways m  the  bad  sense.  All  things  in  this 
world  are  nUyjed  to  change :  matters  of 
nUwrdinaU  consideration  ought  to  be  en- 
tirely set  out  of  the  question  when  any 
grand  object  is  to  be  obtained :  things  of 
inferior  value  must  necessarily  sell  for 
an  inferior  price :  there  is  nothing  so  in- 
significant but  it  may  be  made  tnbservient 
to  some  purpose. 

Thoee  conntries  where  there  are  volcanoes  are 
most  eul^eet  to  earthquakes.  Ooldooth. 

The  idea  of  pain  in  its  highest  degree  is  much 
stronger  than  the  highest  deinree  of  pleasure,  and 
preserves  the  same  superiority  through  all  the 
ntdordinate  gradations.  Buau. 

I  can  myself  remember  the  time  when  in  re- 
spect of  music  our  reigning  taste  was  in  many 
degrees  inferior  to  the  French.    SoArrwBcaY. 

Though  a  writer  may  be  wrong  himself,  he 
may  chance  to  make  his  errors  tubsenHent  to 
the  cause  of  truth.  Buau. 

TO  SUBJECT,  SUBJUGATE,  SUBDUE. 

SUBJECT  signifies  to  make  subject. 
SUBJUGATE,  tromjuffum,  a  yoke,  signi- 
fies to  bring  under  the  yoke.  SUBDUE, 
V.  To  conquer. 

Subjed  is  here  the  generic,  the  two 
others  specific  terms :  we  may  tvbjed  ei- 
ther individuals  or  nations ;  but  we  tub- 
jugate  only  nations.  We  aybjed  our- 
selves to  reproof,  to  inconvenience,  or  to 
the  influence  of  our  passions ;  one  nation 
ttdjfugatea  another ;  tubjugate  ^nd  nibdue 


are  both  employed  with  regard  to  nations 
that  are  compelled  to  submit  to  the  con^ 
queror :  buttuijvgcUe  expresses  even  more 
than  subdtte,  for  it  implies  to  brmg  into 
a  state  of  permanent  submission ;  where- 
as to  tubdue  may  be  only  a  nominal  and 
temporary  subjection :  Caesar  wMugated 
the  Gauls,  for  he  made  them  tubjeda  to 
the  Roman  empire;  but  Alexander  mb* 
dued  the  Indian  nations,  who  revolted 
after  his  departure. 

Where  there  is  no  awe,  there  will  be  no  eub- 
jeeUon.  South. 

O  fiiv'rite  Tii^,  that  hast  warm*d  the  breast 
Whose  Bov'reign  dictates  wb^ugate  the  east. 

Pbior. 
Thy  son  (nor  is  th*  appointed  season  fiur) 
In  Italy  shall  wage  successftil  war, 
Till,  after  every  foe  sttbdu'd,  the  sun 
Thrice  through  the  signs  his  annual  race  shall 
run.  Dbtdih. 

TO  SUBSIDE,  ABATE,  Dn'SRMIT. 

SUBSIDE,  from  the  Latm  teub  and  «0- 
deoy  signifies  to  settle  to  the  bottom. 
ABATE,  «.  Ahaie,  INTERMIT,  from 
the  Latin  inter  and  mHio^  signifies  to 
leave  a  space  or  interval  between. 

A  settlement  after  agitation  is  the  pe- 
culiar meaning  of  wimdt.  That  which 
has  been  put  into  commotion  wb^dni 
heavy  particles  whtAde  in  a  fluid  that  is 
at  rest,  and  tumults  are  said  to  tubaide: 
a  diminution  of  strength  characterizes  the 
meaning  of  abate;  that  which  has  been 
high  in  action  may  abaie  ;  the  rain  abaieg 
after  it  has  been  heavy;  and  a  man*s 
anger  abates:  alternate  action  and  rest 
is  implied  in  the  word  intermit;  what- 
ever is  in  action  may  sometimes  cease 
from  action ;  labor  without  intermimon 
is  out  of  the  power  of  man. 

It  was  not  long  before  this  Joy  eubHded  in 
the  remembrance  of  that  dignity  from  which  I 
had  fallen.  HAWxaswoam. 

But  first  to  Heav'n  thy  due  devotious  pay, 
And  annual  gifts  on  Ceres*  altar  lay, 
When  winter's  rage  abates.  Dbtdwi. 

Whether  the  time  of  intermieaion  be  spent  in 
company  or  in  solitude,  the  understanding  is  ab* 
stracted  from  the  ot^ect  of  inquiry.       Johhsok 

SUBSTANTIAL,  SOLID. 

SUBSTANTIAL  signifies  having  a  sub- 
stance :  SOLID,  from  solum,  the  ground, 
signifies  having  a  firm  foundation.  The 
mU^stantuU  is  opposed  to  that  which  is 
thin  and  has  no  consistency :  the  solid  is 
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opposed  to  ihe  liquid,  or  that  which  is  of 
loose  consistency.  All  objects  which  sd- 
mit  of  being  hsjidled  are  in  their  nature 
tubaiatUial;  those  which  are  of  so  hard  a 
texture  as  to  require  to  be  cut  are  m)Ud, 
SwmUmtial  food  is  that  which  has  a  con- 
sistency in  itself,  and  is  capable  of  giv- 
ing fulness  to  the  empty  stomach :  ^id 
food  is  meat  in  distinction  from  drink : 
so  tiulmiantial  beings  are  such  as  consist 
of  flesh  and  blood,  and  may  be  touched, 
in  distinction  from  those  which  are  airy 
or  spiritual ;  the  earth  is  aolid  which  is 
so  hardened  as  not  to  yield  to  pressure. 

Melancholy  spectrei  visit  the  mins  of  roonas- 
teriefl,  and  frequent  the  solitary  dwellings  of  the 
dead.  They  pass  and  repass  in  immbatantial 
images  along  the  forsaken  galleries.       Hartkt. 

A  bank  was  thrown  about  its  rising  groan<l, 
and,  being  thus  defended  Grom  the  incursions  of 
the  sea,  it  became  firm  and  aolid.     GoLDssnTH. 

So  in  the  moral  application,  the  ntb- 
atarUial  is  opposed  to  that  which  exists 
in  the  mind  only,  and  which  is  frequent- 
ly fictitious ;  as  a  tubttantiai  benefit,  as 
distinguished  from  that  which  gratifies 
the  mind :  the  solid  is  that  which  rests 
on  reason,  and  has  the  properties  of  du- 
rability and  reality,  as  a  solid  reputation. 

Trusting  in  its  own  native  and  aubatantial  worth, 
Scorns  all  meretricious  ornaments.         Milton. 
As  the  swoln  oolnmns  of  ascending  smoke. 
So  9<^id  swells  thy  grandeur,  pigray  man. 

Young. 

SUCCESSION,  SERIES,  ORDER. 

SUCCESSION,  signifying  the  act  or 
state  of  auteeeding  (v.  To /(Sow),  is  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity  or  casualty:  things  suc- 
ceed each  other,  or  they  are  taken  in  stic- 
ceasion  either  arbitrarily  or  by  design: 
the  SERIES  {v.  Series)  is  a  connected  atu:- 
eession;  the  ORDER  (v.  To  place),  the 
ordered  or  arranged  suecession.  We  ob- 
serve the  surcesaian  of  events  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity ;  we  trace  the  aeries  of  events 
as  a  matter  of  intelligence;  we  follow 
the  order  which  the  historian  has  pur- 
sued as  a  matter  of  judgment :  the  sue- 
cemon  may  be  slow  or  quick ;  the  series 
may  be  long  or  short ;  the  order  may  be 
correct  or  incorrect.  The  present  age  has 
afforded  a  quick  s-uccession  of  events,  and 
presented  us  with  a  strifs  of  atrocious  at- 
tempts to  disturb  the  peaoe  of  society 
under  the  name  of  liberty.  The  histori- 
an of  these  times  needs  only  pursue  the 


order  which  the  events  themselves  point 
out. 

We  can  conceive  of  time  only  by  the  aueeea- 
aian  of  ideas  one  to  another.       Hawxuwokth. 

A  nnmber  of  distinct  fables  may  oontain  all  the 
topics  of  moral  instruction  ;  yet  each  must  be  re- 
membered by  a  distiuct  effort  of  the  rnind,  and 
will  not  recur  in  a  aeriea  because  they  have  no 
connection  with  each  other.         HAwanwoaTH. 

In  all  verse,  however  fiimiliar  and  easy,  the 
words  are  necessarily  thrown  out  of  the  order 
in  which  they  are  commonly  uaed. 

HAWUnWOBI'H. 
SUCCESSIVE,  ALTERNATE. 
What  is  SUCCESSIVE  follows  direct- 
ly; what  is  ALTERNATE  foltows  indi- 
rectly.  A  minister  preaches  sueceadvd^ 
who  preaches  every  Sunday  uninterrupt- 
edly at  the  same  hour ;  but  be  preaches 
idUmaidy  if  he  preaches  on  one  Sunday 
in  the  morning,  and  the  other  Sunday  in 
the  afternoon  at  the  same  plaoe.  The 
successive  may  be  accidental  or  intention- 
al; the  alternate  is  always  intentional; 
it  may  rain  for  three  successive  days,  or  a 
fair  may  be  held  for  three  successive  days : 
trees  are  placed  sometimes  in  alternate 
order,  when  every  other  tree  is  of  the 
same  size  and  kind. 

Like  leaves  on  trees,  the  race  of  men  is  fbnnd. 
Now  green  in  youtli,  now  withering  on  tiie 

ground; 
Another  race  the  following  spring  supplies, 
They  fall  avccewiret  and  aucceaaive  rise.  Poke. 
The  way  of  singing  the  pealms  (tltemately^ 
was  when  the  congregation,  dividing  themselves 
into  two  parts,  repeated  the  psalms  by  courses, 
verse  fbr  verse.  BiivoHAif. 

TO  SUFFOCATE,  STIFLE,  SMOTHER, 
CHOKE. 

SUFFOCATE,  in  Latin  mffoeatus,  par- 
ticiple of  mffoooy  compounded  of  awh  and 
faiux,  signifies  to  constrain  or  tighten 
the  throat.  STIFLE  is  a  frequentative 
of  stuffs  that  is,  to  stuff  excessively. 
SMOTHER  is  a  frequentative  of  mwke. 
CHOKE  is  probably  a  variation  of  <rAedl, 
in  Saxon  ceaCy  because  strangulation  is 
effected  by  a  compression  of  the  throat 
under  the  cheek-bone. 

These  terms  express  the  act  of  stop- 
ping the  breath,  but  under  various  cir- 
cumstances and  by  various  means;  suf- 
focation is  produced  by  every  kind  of 
means,  external  or  internal,  and  is  there- 
fore the  most  general  of  these  terms; 
atififi^  proceeds  by  internal  means,  that 
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{b,  by  the  admisBion  of  foreign  bodies  into 
the  passages  which  lead  to  the  respirato- 
ry organs :  we  may  be  mffocaUd  by  ex- 
cluding the  air  externally,  as  by  gagging, 
confining  closely,  or  pressing  violently : 
we  may  be  mffoeated  or  sdfied  by  means 
of  vapors,  close  air,  or  smoke.  To  vnoth- 
fr  is  to  tuffoeate  by  Ae  exclusion  of  air 
externally,  as  by  means  of  any  substance 
with  which  one  is  covered  or  surrounded ; 
as  smoke,  dust,  and  the  like :  to  choke  is 
a  mode  of  sHJiififf  by  means  of  large  bod- 
ies, as  by  a  piece  of  food  lodging  in  the 
throat 

A  tiiffocaUng  wind  the  pilgrim  smites 
With  iiwtant  death.  Thomsow. 

Had  the  wind  driven  in  onr  faces  we  had  been 
in  no  small  danger  of  Hifiing  by  snlphar. 

BUKELET. 

Many  of  them  have  crammed  great  quantities 
of  scandal  down  his  throat,  others  have  choked 
him  with  lewdness  and  ribaldry.  South. 

The  helpless  traveller  with  wild  surprise 
Sees  the  dry  desert  all  around  him  rise, 
And,  amotk^td  in  the  dusty  whirlwind,  dies. 

Addisow. 

To  choke,  in  an  extended  and  figurative 
sense,  is  to  interrupt  the  action  of  any 
body  by  the  intervention  of  any  foreign 
substance,  as  a  garden  is  choked  with 
weeds;  to  stifle  is  altogether  to  put  a 
stop  or  end  to  a  thing  by  keeping  it 
down ;  as  to  stifle  resentment,  sighs,  etc. : 
to  smother  is  to  choke  or  prevent  free  ac- 
tion by  covering  or  surrounding,  as  good 
resolutions  are  smothered  by  unnily  de- 
sires or  appetites. 

Avarice,  like  some  duMng  weed,  teaches  the 
finger  to  gripe  and  the  hand  to  oppress. 

Hartbt. 

When  my  heart  was  ready  with  a  sigh  to  cleave, 
I  have,  with  mighty  anguish  of  my  sonl, 
Just  at  the  birth  siifled  this  still-born  sigh. 

Shakspears. 

The  love  of  jealous  men  breaks  out  furiously 
(when  the  object  of  their  loves  is  taken  firom 
them),  and  throws  off  all  mixtures  of  suspicion 
which  dioked  and  smolhered  it  before. 

Addison. 

SUPERFICIAL,  SHALLOW,  FUMST. 

The  superficial  is  that  which  lies 
only  at  the  surface;  it  is  therefore  by 
implication  the  same  as  the  SHALikOW, 
which  has  nothing  underneath:  ehallow 
being  a  variation  of  hollow  or  empty. 
Hence  a  person  may  be  called  either  su- 
perficial pr  thaHow^  to  indicate  that  he 


SURFACE 

has  not  a  profundity  of  knowledge ;  but, 
otherwise,  superficiality  is  applied  to  thf 
exercise  of  the  thinking  faculty,  and  ihd» 
loumeu  to  its  extent.  Men  of  free  senti- 
ments are  superficial  thinkers,  although 
they  may  not  have  understandings  more 
shadow  tlian  others.  Superficial  and  shal^ 
low  are  applicable  to  things  as  well  as 
persons :  FUMST  is  applicable  to  things 
only.  Flimsy  most  probably  comes  from 
flame,  that  is,  flamy,  showy,  easily  seen 
through.  In  the  proper  sense  we  may 
speak  of  giving  a  superficial  covering  of 
paint  or  color  to  a  body ;  of  a  river  or 
piece  of  water  being  nhallow;  of  cotton 
or  cloth  being  fiimsy. 

It  cannot  have  any  extensive,  or,  if  I  may  so 
call  it,  a  truperfidal  spread,  for  then  the  coun- 
try would  be  quickly  undermined.    GoLDSMmi. 

The  water  in  those  places  is  fimind  to  grow 

more  ahaUow.  QouMnrH. 

Those  flimsy   webs   that   break   as   soon   as 

wrought  Ck>WFER. 

In  the  improper  sense,  a  survey  or  a 
glance  may  be  superficial  which  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  superficies  of  things ; 
a  conversation  or  a  discourse  may  be 
shallow  which  does  not  contain  a  body  of 
sentiment;  and  a  work  or  performance 
may  b^fivmsy  which  has  nothing  solid  in 
it  to  engage  the  attention. 

By  much  labor  we  acquire  a  superficial  f^' 
qualntance  with  a  few  sensible  objects.     Blaib 
I  know  thee  to  thy  bottom  ;  from  within 
Thy  khaUow  centre  to  the  ntmost  skin. 

DRTDKir. 

Proud  of  a  vast  extent  at  flimsy  lines.       Pore. 
SURFACE,  SUPERFICIES. 

SURFACE,  compounded  of  <ur,  for  su- 
per^ wnAface^  is  a  variation  of  the  Latin 
term  SUPERFICIES ;  and  yet  they  have 
acquired  this  distinction,  that  the  former 
is  the  vulgar,  and  the  latter  the  scientif- 
ic term ;  of  course  the  former  has  a  more 
indefinite  and  general  application  than 
the  latter.  A  surface  is  either  even  or 
uneven,  smooth  or  rough ;  but  the  math- 
ematician always  conceives  of  a  plane 
superfidcs  on  which  he  founds  his  opera* 
tions. 

Nor  to  the  surface  of  enlivened  earth. 
Graceful  with  hills  and  dales  and  leafy  woods, 
Her  liberal  tresses,  is  thy  force  confined. 

Thomboit, 

There  is  neither  a  straight  line  nor  an  exact 
superficies  in  all  nature.  Qqu>s«it» 
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Surface^  in  its  moral  application,  is  ex- 
tended to  whatever  presents  itself  first 
to  the  mind  of  the  obsenrer. 

Errors  like  strftwB  upon  the  9wf<Mce  flow. 

He  w  JO  would  search  for  pearls  must  dlTe  below. 

Syperfieim  may  be  applied  in  its  prop- 
er and  definite  sense  to  other  objects  than 
those  which  relate  to  science. 

Those  who  hare  nndertaken  the  task  of  recon- 
dllnf  mankind  to  their  present  state  ikwioently 
remind  as  that  we  view  only  the  svpenMes  of 

life.  JOHMSOII. 


TO  SURROUND,  ENCOMPASS,  ENVIRON, 
ENCIRCLE. 

SURROUND,  in  old  French  summder, 
signifies,  by  means  of  the  intensive  sylla- 
ble «ttr,  over,  to  go  all  round.  ENCOM- 
PASS, compounded  of  en  or  in  and  com- 
pany signifies  to  bring  within  a  certain 
compass  formed  by  a  circle ;  so  likewise 
ENVIRON,  from  the  Latin  gyrm^  and  the 
Greek  yvpoCfft  circle,  and  also  ENGIR- 
GU:,  signify  to  bring  within  a  circle. 

Surround  is  the  most  literal  and  gen- 
eral of  all  these  terms,  which  signify  to 
enclose  any  object  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. We  may  surround  an  object  by 
standing  at  certain  distances  all  round 
it ;  in  this  manner  a  person  may  be  9ur- 
rovnded  by  other  persons,  and  a  house 
ntrrounded  with  trees,  or  an  object  may 
be  turrounded  by  enclosing  it  in  every  di- 
rection, and  at  every  point ;  in  this  man- 
ner a  garden  is  wrrounded  by  a  wall. 
To  eneompoMB  is  to  turround  in  the  latter 
sense,  and  applies  to  objects  of  a  great 
or  indefinite  extent :  the  eardi  is  eneon^- 
passed  by  the  air,  which  we  term  the 
atmosphere;  towns  are  eneompassed  by 
walls.  To  surround  is  to  go  round  an 
object  of  any  form,  whether  square  or 
droular,  long  or  short ;  but  to  environ  and 
to  endrde  carry  with  them  the  idea  of 
forming  a  circle  round  an  object;  thus 
a  town  or  a  valley  may  be  environed  by 
hills,  a  basin  of  water  may  be  eneirded 
by  trees,  or  the  head  may  be  encircled  by 
•  wreath  of  flowers. 

But  not  to  me  retams 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  e?'n  or  mom. 
Bat  dood  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me.  Hiltom. 

Where  Orphens  on  his  l>Te  laments  his  love, 
Vnth  beasts  eneompasS'd^  and  a  dancing  grove. 

PBTPSM. 


Of  fighting  elements,  on  all  sidea  roand 

I^tvlron'd.  UwnSk 

As  in  the  hoUow  breast  of  Apennlne, 

Beneath  the  ahelter  of  snMroUng  hlUa, 

A  myrtle  rises,  &r  tram  homan  eye. 

So  floortoh'd,  blooming,  and  nnseen  bj  all. 

The  sweet  LAvlnia.  ~ 


In  an  extended  or  moral  sense  we  art 
said  to  be  sumnrndsd  by  objects  which 
are  in  great  numbers  and  in  different  di- 
rections about  us:  thus  a  person  living 
in  a  particular  spot  where  he  has  many 
friends  may  say  he  is  surrmmded  by  his 
friends,  or  enutroned  by  objects  in  such 
manner  that  he  cannot  escape  from  them ; 
so  likewise  a  particular  person  may  say 
that  he  is  surrounded  by  dangers  and 
dilBcultiee :  but,  in  spealdng  oi  man  in 
a  general  sense,  we  should  ratlier  saj 
he  is  eneompaned  by  dangers,  which  ex* 
presses  in  a  much  stronger  manner  oui 
peculiarly  exposed  condition. 

Behold  surrounding  kloga  their  pow*r  combliie. 
And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign.  Jimmom. 
Ah  1  what  is  life  ?  With  Ola  eiteompastrd  nmnd. 
Amidst  our  hope  flafee  atrikea  the  andden  wound. 

Oat. 

TO  SUSTAIN,  SUPPORT,  MAINTAIN. 

SUSTAIN,  compounded  of  siU  or  sub 
and  teneo,  to  hold,  signifies  to  hold  or 
keep  up.  SUPPORT,  «.  2h  coimfanancc 
MAINTAIN,  V.  7b  oMTt 

The  idea  of  keeping  up  or  preventing 
from  falling  is  common  to  these  terms, 
which  vary  either  in  the  mode  or  object 
of  the  action.  To  sustain  and  support 
are  frequently  passive,  maintain  is  al- 
ways active.  To  sustain  and  support  both 
imply  the  bearing  or  receiving  the  weight 
of  any  object,  the  former  in  reference  to 
any  great  weight,  the  latter  to  any  weight 
however  smaU. 

With  labor  spent,  no  longer  can  he  wieM 
The  heavy  falchion,  or  suskAn  the  shidd, 
0*erwhelm*d  with  darts.  Drtdir. 

Stooping  to  support  each  flower  of  tender  stalk. 

MiLToir. 

Sustain  and  support  may  also  impl> 
an  active  exercise  of  power  or  means 
which  bring  them  still  nearer  to  moan- 
tain  ;  in  this  case  suda&n  is  an  act  of  the 
highest  power,  support  of  any  ordinary 
power. 

The  Lord  of  all,  himself  through  all  dlffhs'd, 
Suetains,  and  is  th«  U<e  of  all  (hat  lives. 

Cowrin 
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Re  was  a  great  lover  of  hia  eoantrj.aad  of  his 
reliK^on  aod  Juatice,  which  he  believed  would 
only  wpport  it.  Cijl&bmdom. 

So  in  bearing  up  against  any  opposing 
force ;  bot  Kupport  Is  here  an  act  for  the 
benefit  of  others ;  maintain  is  an  act  for 
one's  own  benefit :  as  to  suatain  a  shocic ; 
to  support  ooe  another  in  battle ;  to  main- 
tain one's  self  in  a  contest. 

Their  whole  body  amoonted  to  bat  one  thon- 
(Nuid  men,  and  these  were  to  mutain  the  shoclc 
of  an  enemy  nearly  ten  dmea  their  nomber. 

GoLDaniTB. 

Mntnal  intereat  induced  them  (the  burghers) 
to  tupport  the  Ung,  and  the  king  to  aupport 
them  against  the  lords.  Adam  Smitb. 

As  compassed  with  a  wood  of  spears  around, 
Thejordly  lion  still  mainiaint  his  ground, 


So  Tnmus  ikres. 


Drtdbm. 


Existence  is  said  to  be  mt$(ained  under 
circumstances  of  weakness  or  pressure; 
it  is  supported  by  natural  means,  as  the 
millc  of  the  mother  tupports  the  babe; 
or  indirectly  by  what  supplies  the  means, 
as  to  n^fptni  one's  family  by  labor:  what 
is  mainUaned  is  upheld  by  pecuniary 
means,  as  to  nudniain  a  family,  a  fleet, 
etc 

The  weakneaa  of  age  and  Infancy  was  wtutain- 
mJ  hy  his  bounty.  Jobmbom. 

Toward  any  who  needed  wppori  or  encour- 
agement, though  unknown,  if  flurly  recommend- 
ed, he  was  liberal.  GuiMMBmon. 

The  fleet  equipped  at  Athens  was  «na<n<aifM^ 
after  the  manner  prescribed  by  Themiatoeles  till 
the  time  of  Demosthenes.  Pottbb. 

In  the  moral  application,  what  presses 
on  the  mhid  is  nutamsd,  or  mtpported, 
with  the  like  distinction :  grievous  losses 
or  injuries  are  natained ;  afflictions  and 
disappointments  tupporied. 

Wrong  he  tmkiins  with  temper,  looks  on  heay*n, 
Nor  stoops  to  think  his  iqjurer  his  fbe.  Todko. 
When  he  beheU  them  melted  Into  tears,  he 
himself  appeared  quite  unmoved,  inwardly  9up' 
ported  and  comforted  in  that  hour  of  agony. 

GOLDSXITB. 

Things  are  tupporied  and  mainiained 
voluntarily;  the  former  in  respect  to 
what  is  foreign  to  us,  as  to  wj^xfrt  an 
assumed  character,  the  latter  in  respect 
to  what  belongs  to  us,  as  to  maintain 
one's  own  character. 

Ireland  was  Judged  to  be  the  proper  theatre  to 
titpport  his  assumed  character.       Ooldsmitb. 

God  values  no  man  more  or  less  In  placing 
him  high  and  low.  but  every  one  as  he  main- 
iaine  his  post.  Sodtb. 


SYMMETRY,  PROPORTION. 

SYMMETRY,  in  Latin  st/mmetria^ 
Greek  ovfLiurpia,  from  irw  and  fierpav^ 
signifies  a  measure  that  accords.  PKO< 
PORTION,  in  Latin  jDropor/to,  compound- 
ed of  pro  and  portio^  signifies  every  por- 
tion or  part  according  with  the  other,  or 
with  the  whole. 

The  signification  of  these  terms  is  ob- 
viously the  same,  namely,  a  due  admeas- 
urement of  the  parts  to'  each  other  and 
to  the  whole :  but  symmetry  has  now  ac- 
quired but  a  partial  application  to  the 
human  body,  or  to  things  nicely  fitting 
each  other ;  and  proportion  is  applied  to 
everything  which  admits  of  dimensions, 
and  an  adaptation  of  the  parts:  hence 
we  speak  of  symmetry  of  feature;  but 
proporii4m  of  limbs,  the  proportion  of 
the  head  to  the  body. 

Sensual  delights  In  enlarged  minds  give  way 
to  the  sublimer  pleasures  of  reason,  which  dis- 
cover the  causes  and  designs,  the  flrame,  connec- 
tion, and  symmetry  of  thbigs.  Bebkbut. 

The  inventors  of  stnlTed  hips  had  a  better  eye 
for  due  proportion  than  to  add  to  a  redundancy, 
becanae  hi  some  cases  it  was  convenient  to  fill  up 
a  vacuum.  Cubbbbland. 

SYMPATHY,  COMPASSION,  COMMISERA- 
TION, CONDOLENCE. 

SYMPATHY,  from  the  Greek  ovfi  or 
<rvv,  with,  and  vaBoi^  feeling,  has  the  lit- 
eral meaning  of  fellow-feeling,  that  is,  a 
kindred  or  like  feeling,  or  feeling  in  com* 
pany  with  another.  COMPASSION  (v. 
PUy);  COMMISERATION,  from  the  Lat. 
in  com  and  miseria,  misery;  CONDO- 
LENCE, from  the  Latin  eon  and  doleo,  to 
grieve,  signify  a  like  suffering,  or  a  suf- 
fering .in  company.  Hence  it  is  obvious 
that,  according  to  the  derivation  of  the 
words,  the  sympathy  may  either  be  said 
of  pleasure  or  pain,  the  rest  only  of  that 
which  is  painful.  Sympathy  preserves 
its  original  meaning  in  its  application,  for 
we  laugh  or  cry  by  sympathy;  this  may, 
however,  be  only  a  merely  physical  oper- 
ation. 

Yon  are  not  young,  no  more  am  I ;  go  to,  ttien. 
there's  sympathy:  you  are  merry,  so  am  I :  ha  1 
ha !  then  there's  more  sympathy.  Sbaxsfbabb. 

Compassion  is  altogether  a  moral  feel- 
ing; which  makes  us  enter  into  the  dis- 
tresses of  others :  we  may,  therefore, 
sympathize  with  others,  without  essential 
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^  serving  them ;  but,  if  we  feel  compos- 
jiofi,  we  naturallj  turn  our  thoughts  to- 
ward relieving  them. 

Their  coantrymen  were  putlcuUrly  attentive 
0  their  ■tory,  and  ttympathized  with 


roes  in  all  their  adventures. 


these  he- 
Addisom. 


*M ongst  those  whom  honest  lives  can  recommend. 
Our  JBstftoe  more  oomptuMion  should  extend. 

Den  HAM. 

Sympathy^  indeed,  may  sometimes  be 
Uken  for  a  secret  alliance  or  kindred 
feeling  between  two  objects. 

Or  tympatky^  or  some  connatural  force, 

Fowerfbl  at  p^eatest  distance  to  unite 

With  secret  amity,  things  of  like  kind 

By  secretest  conveyance.  Miltom. 

That  mind  and  body  often  sympoMiM 

Is  plain:  such  is  this  union  nature  Ues.   Jbntkb. 

CompaanMi  is  awakened  by  any  sort 
of  suffering,  but  particularly  those  which 
are  attributable  to  our  misfortunes ;  com- 
nuaeratum  is  awakened  by  sufferings 
arising  from  our  faults;  oondoletux  is 
awakened  by  the  troubles  of  life,  to 
which  all  are  equally  liable.  Poverty 
and  want  eicite  our  compasthn;  we  en- 
deavor to  relieve  them :  a  poor  criminal 
suffering  the  penalty  of  the  law  excites 
our  commiaeration  ;  we  endeavor,  if  pos- 
sible, to  mitigate  his  punishment:  the 
loss  which  a  friend  sustains  produces 
condolence;  we  take  the  best  means  of 
testifying  it  to  him. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  her  Majesty  did  not  see 
this  assembly  of  objects,  so  proper  to  excite  that 
charity  and  eompa»9ion  which  she  hears  to  ev- 
ery one  who  stands  in  need  of  it.  Addisov. 

Her  lowly  plight 
Immovable,  till  peace,  obtained  from  fliult 
Acknowledg'd  and  deplored,  in  Adam  wrought 
CommiteraUon,  Mxuom. 

Rather  than  all  must  suffer,  some  must  die, 
Yet  nature  must  condoU  their  miaeiy. 

Dbkhax. 
Compasdon  is  the  sentiment  of  one 
mortal  toward  another;  commiKration 
is  represented  as  the  feeling  which  our 
wretchedness  eicites  in  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing. Compassion  may  be  awakened  in 
persons  of  any  condition ;  commiseration 
is  awakened  toward  those  who  are  in  an 
abject  state  of  misery;  condolence  sup- 
poses an  entire  equality,  and  is  often  pro- 
duced by  some  common  calamity. 

The  good-natured  roan  is  apt  to  he  moved  with 
compassion  for  those  misfortunes  and  infirmities 
which  another  would  turn  into  ridicule. 

Addisoh. 


Then  must  we  these  who  grom 

weight 
Of  age,  diaease,  or  want,  commimrais  t 

DSKMAM. 

Why  should  I  think  that  all  that  devovt  malU- 
tttde  whkhso  lately  cried  Uoaa&na  in  the  atnet^ 
did  not  also  bear  their  part  in  those  pabUc  eom- 
doHngs  (in  the  crucifixion  of  our  Savtoor)  ? 


SYSTEM,  BIETHOD. 

SYSTEM,  in  Latin  systtina,  Greek  9w- 
nifia,  from  avcrfifity  or  irvp  and  urr^/it,  to 
stand  together,  signifies  that  which  is  put 
together  so  as  to  form  a  whole.  METH- 
OD, in  Latin  methodus^  from  the  (jreek 
fura  and  oSo^t  a  way  by  which  anything 
is  effected. 

System  expresses  more  than  mdhod^ 
which  is  but  a  part  of  wystem:  tytUm  is 
an  arrangement  of  many  8in|^  or  indi- 
vidual objects  according  to  some  given 
rule,  so  as  to  make  them  coalesoe ;  melk- 
od  is  the  manner  of  this  arrangemeot, 
or  the  principle  upon  which  this  arrange- 
ment takes  place.  The  term  Bydem^  how. 
ever,  applies  to  a  complexity  of  objects , 
but  arrangement,  and  consequently  meth- 
od, may  be  applied  to  everything  that  is 
to  be  put  into  execation.  All  sdenoes 
must  be  reduced  to  system;  and  without 
eysian  there  is  no  science:  all  boaineBs 
requires  method;  and  without  method  lit- 
tle can  be  done  to  any  good  purpose. 

If  a  better  sysitem*s  thine. 
Impart  it  frankly,  or  make  use  of  mine. 

FRAMCia. 

The  great  defect  of  the  Seasons  is  the  want  of 
meAodthat  for  thla  I  know  not  that  Uiere  was 
any  remedy.  Joohmmi. 


TO  TAKB,  KBCKPntf  ACCBFT. 

TAKE,  from  the  Latin  iaetum,  paitici- 
pie  of  tofiffo^  is  as  much  as  to  get  into 
one^s  possession  by  touching  or  lajring 
hands  on  it  RECEIVE,  in  French  rtee. 
votr,  Latin  recipio^  from  re  and  eapio,  sig- 
nifies to  take  back ;  and  ACCEIT,  from 
ae  or  ad  and  copeo,  signifies  to  take  for  a 
special  purpose. 

To  take  is  the  general  term,  receive  and 
accept  are  modes  of  taking.  To  take  is 
an  unqualified  action;  we  take  whatever 
comes  in  the  way;  we  receive  only  that 
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which  is  offered  or  sent :  we  take  a  book 
from  a  table ;  we  receive  a  parcel  which 
has  been  sent;  we  take  either  with  or 
without  oonsent;  we  receive  with  the 
consent,  or  acoonling  to  the  wishes,  of 
another:  a  robber  taket  money  from  a 
traveller ;  a  person  receives  a  letter  from 
a  friend. 

Each  taket  bis  seat,  and  each  reeeicea  his  share. 

Pope, 

To  receive  is  frequently  a  passive  act ; 
whatever  is  offered  or  done  to  another  is 
received;  but  to  accept  is  an  act  of  choice : 
many  things,  therefore,  may  be  received 
which  cannot  be  accepted;  as  a  person 
receivet  a  blow  or  an  insult :  so  in  an  en- 
gagement one  may  be  said  to  receive  the 
enemy,  who  is  ready  to  receive  his  attack ; 
on  the  other  hand,  we  accept  apologies. 

Till,  aeiz'd  with  shame,  they  wheel  about  and  face. 
Receive  their  foes,  and  raise  a  threat'ning  cry ; 
The  TaacaoB  take  their  turn  to  liear  and  Hy. 

Drtbbn. 

She  accepted  my  apology,  and  we  are  again 

reconciled.  Bstdone. 

Some  things  are  both  received  and 
accepted^  but  with  the  same  distinction. 
What  is  given  as  a  present  may  be  both 
received  and  acapted^  but  the  inferior  re- 
ceiver and  the  superior  oeoeptM.  What  is 
received  oomes  to  a  person  either  by  in- 
direct means,'  or,  if  by  direct  means,  it 
comes  as  a  matter  of  right ;  but  what  is 
accepted  is  a  matter  of  favor  either  on  the 
part  of  the  giver  or  receiver.  Rent  in 
law  may  be  both  received  and  accepted; 
it  is  received  when  it  is  due  from  the  ten- 
ant, but  it  is  accepted  if  it  be  received  from 
a  tenant  after  he  has  broken  his  contract 
with  his  landlord.  A  challenge  may  be 
received  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  re- 
ceiver^ but  it  rests  with  himself  whether 
he  will  accept  it  or  not. 

Unransoro'd  here  receive  the  spotless  fair, 
Accept  the  hecatomb  the  Greeks  prepare.  Pope. 

Animals  and  things,  as  well  as  persons, 
may  tcJce;  things  may  receive;  but  per- 
sons only  accept.  An  animal  may  take 
what  is  offered  to  it ;  things  toJk^'what- 
ever  attaches  to  them,  but  they  receive 
that  which  by  an  express  effort  is  given 
to  them.  The  chameleon  is  said  to  take 
its  hue  from  the  surrounding  objects; 
marble  receivea  its  polish  from  the  hands 
of  the  workman. 


The  sapless  wood,  divested  of  the  bark. 
Grows  fongoos,  and  takee  fire  at  erery  spark. 

CoWPBft 

The  soft  settee,  one  elbow  at  each  end. 
And  in  tfate  midst  an  elbow  it  recHved^ 
United,  yet  divided.  Gowpbk. 

TALKATIVE,  IXK^UACIOUS,  GARKU- 
LOUS. 

TALKATIVE  implies  ready  or  prone 
to  talk  («.  To  tpeak).  LOQUACIOUS, 
from  ioquoTy  to  speak  or  talk,  has  the 
same  original  meaning.  GARRULOUS, 
m  Latin  garrulm^  from  garrioy  to  blab, 
signifies  prone  to  tell  or  make  known. 

These  reproachful  epithets  differ  prin- 
cipally in  the  degree.  To  talk  is  allowa- 
ble, and  consequently  it  is  not  altogether 
so  unbecoming  to  be  occasionally  talka- 
tive ;  but  loquacittfy  which  implies  an  im- 
moderate propensity  to  talk^  is  always  bad, 
whether  springing  from  affectation  or  an 
idle  temper :  and  garrulity^  which  arises 
from  the  excessive  desire  of  communica- 
ting, is  a  failing  that  is  pardonable  only 
in  the  aged,  who  have  generally  much  to 
tell. 

Every  absurdity  has  a  champion  to  defend  it; 
for  error  is  always  talkative.  Goldsmith. 

Thersites  only  c]amor*d  in  the  throng, 
Loquaciaue,  load,  and  turbulent  of  tongue. 

Pope. 
Pleas'd  with  that  social  sweet  gamdUy, 
The  poor  disbanded  vet'ran*s  sole  delight. 

SOMEEVILLE. 
TASTE,  FLAVOR,  REUSH,  SAVOR. 

TASTE  comes  from  the  Teutonic  taeteti^ 
to  touch  lightly,  and  signifies  either  the 
organ  which  is  easily  affected,  or  the  act 
of  discriminating  by  a  light  touch  of  the 
organ,  or  the  quality  of  the  object  which 
affects  the  organ;  in  this  latter  sense  it 
is  closely  allied  to  the  other  terms.  FLA- 
VOR most  probably  comes  from  the  Lat- 
in Jhy  to  breathe,  signifying  the  rarefied 
essence  of  bodies  which  affect  the  organ 
of  taste.  RELISH  is  derived  by  Minshew 
from  relecher^  to  lick  again,  signifying 
that  which  pleases  the  palate  so  as  to 
tempt  to  a  renewal  of  the  act  of  tasting. 
SAVOR,  in  Latin  mpor  and  eapio,  to  smell, 
taste,  or  be  sensible,  most  probably  comes 
from  the  Hebrew  mpahy  the  mouth  or  pal- 
ate, which  is  the  organ  of  taste. 

Taste  is  the  roost  general  and  indefi* 
nite  of  all  these ;  it  is  applicable  to  ev- 
ery  object  that  can  be  applied  to  the  or- 
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gan  of  ta«^,  and  to  ererj  degree  and  man- 
ner in  which  the  orean  can  be  affected : 
some  things  are  taatHetB^  other  things  have 
a  strong  taUe^  and  others  a  mixed  iatle. 
TheJIavor  is  the  predominating  iatie,  and 
consequently  is  applied  to  such  objects 
as  may  have  a  different  kind  or  degree 
of  taaie;  an  apple  may  not  only  have  the 
general  (a^  of  apple,  bat  also  a  JUtvor 
peculiar  to  itself;  the /Ceivor  is  common- 
ly  said  of  that  which  is  good ;  as  a  fine 
^lavor^  a  delicious /avor  ;  but  it  may  des- 
ignate that  which  is  not  always  agreea- 
ble ;  as  the  JUtvor  of  fish,  which  is  un- 
pleasant in  things  that  do  not  admit  of 
such  a  tatU,  The  rdiah  is  also  a  partic- 
ular taste;  but  it  is  that  which  is  artifi- 
cial,  in  distinction  from  the/orvor,  which 
may  be  the  natural  property.  We  find 
the .^ovor  such  as  it  is;  we  give  the  rd- 
ish  such  as  it  should  be,  or  we  wish  it  to 
be :  milk  and  butter  receive  ajlavor  from 
the  nature  of  the  food  with  which  the 
cow  is  supplied :  sauces  are  used  in  or- 
der to  give  a  reliah  to  the  food  that  is 
dressed  with  them. 

What  order  so  oontrlT'd  as  not  to  mix 

Tastee  not  well  Join'd  ?  HiLTOir. 

fivery  person  remembers  how  great  a  pleasure 
he  found  in  sweets  while  a  child ;  hnt  his  taste 
growing  more  ohtose  with  age,  he  is  obliged  to 
use  artiildal  means  to  excite  It.  It  is  then  he  is 
fimnd  to  caU  in  relUhes  of  salts  and  aromatics. 
Goldsmith. 

The  Philippic  islands  gire  ^Jlavor  to  our  Eu- 
rc^an  bowls.  Abdisom. 

Savor  is  a  term  in  less  frequent  use 
than  the  others,  but,  agreeable  to  the  Lat- 
in derivation,  it  is  employed  to  designate 
that  which  smells  as  well  as  tasfes,  a  sweet- 
smelling  iovor ;  so  likewise,  in  the  mor- 
al application,  a  man^s  actions  or  expres- 
sions may  be  said  to  %a!oor  of  vanity. 

The  pleasant  aavan/  sinell 

Milton. 


Were  aen  bom  with  those  adTaatages  which 
Goldsmith. 


tbejr  possess  tar  indnfltry,  they  would  pnbablf 
eiU07themwithablanti;r«MsA.     --'^^^' 


M.tw%i  |Fi«KMkui>  9vn/vry  sun 

So  qnicken'd  appetite,  that  I  methonght 
Coold  not  but  UieU. 

Taste  and  rdish  may  be,  moreover, 
compared  as  the  act  or  power  of  tasting 
or  rdishing:  we  taste  whatever  affects 
our  tast£  ;  but  we  rdish  that  only  which 
pleases  our  taste:  we  taste  fruits  in  or- 
der  to  determine  whether  they  are  good 
or  bad ;  we  rdish  fruits  as  a  dessert,  or 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  day. 

When  the  tongue  and  the  thing  to  be  tasted 
are  extremely  dry,  no  taste  ensues.  Goldsmith. 


So  in  the  extended  or  moral  applica- 
tion, they  are  distinguished  in  the  same 
manner. 

Ten  thousand  thousand  preckMia  cifta 

My  daily  thanks  employ ; 
Nor  is  the  least  a  cheerfU  lieart. 

That  tastes  those  gifts  with  Joy.        Aiwisoh. 

But  do  not  like  to  stage  roe  to^Mr  ev«f  ^ 

Though  it  do  well,I  do  not  rdisk  well 

Their  loud  applause.  Sbaupbau 

TASTE,  GENIUS. 

TASTE,  m  all  piobabUity  from  the 
Latin  tot^iim  and  tastgo^  to  touch,  seems 
to  designate  the  capacity  to  derive  pleas- 
ure  from  an  object:  GENIUS  designates 
the  power  we  have  for  accomplishing 
any  object  He  who  derives  particular 
pleasure  from  music  may  be  said  to  have 
a  taste  for  music;  he  who  makes  very 
great  proficiency  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  music  may  be  said  to  have  a  gen. 
ius  for  it  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
we  may  have  a  ta^  without  having  yen. 
iits;  but  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have 
genius  for  a  thing  without  having  a  taste 
for  it :  for  nothing  can  so  effectually  give 
a  taste  for  any  accomplishment  as  the  ca- 
pacity to  learn  it,  and  the  susceptibility 
of  all  its  beauties,  which  circumstances 
are  inseparable  from  gemm. 

The  cause  of  a  wrong  taste  is  a  defect  of  Judir. 
nwnt-  BuBU. 

3b«*e  consists  In  the  power  of  judging.  a*»<tt« 
In  the  power  of  executing.  Blaw. 

TAX,  DUTY,  CUSTOM,  TOLL,  IMPOST, 
TRIBUTE,  CONTRIBUTION. 

Thie  idea  of  something  given  by  the 
people  to  the  government  is  expressed 
by  all  these  terms,  TAX,  in  French  toav, 
Latin  taxo^  from  the  Greek  rawt^y  rt^kt, 
to  dispose  or  put  in  order,  signifies  what 
is  disposed  in  order  for  each  to  pay. 
CUSTOM  signifies  that  which  is  given 
under  certain  circumstances,  according 
to  custom,  DUTY  signifies  that  which 
is  given  as  a  due  or  debt  TOLL,  in 
Saxon  toll,  etc.,  Latin  telonium,  Oreek 
TtXot,  a  custom,  signifies  a  particular 
kind  of  custom  or  due. 

Tax  is  the  most  general  of  these  terms. 
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and  appUec  to  or  implies  whatever  is  paid 
bj  the  people  to  the  government,  accord- 
ing to  a  certain  estimate :  the  customs  are 
a  species  of  tax  which  are  less  specific 
than  other  taxes,  being  regulated  by  a*s- 
tom  rather  than  any  definite  law;  the 
eustoms  apply  particularly  to  what  was 
euatomarify  given  by  merchants  for  the 
goods  which  they  imported  from  abroad : 
the  duhf  is  a  species  of  tax  more  positive 
and  binding  than  the  custom,  being  a  spe- 
cific estimate  of  what  is  due  upon  goods, 
according  to  their  value ;  hence  it  is  not 
only  applied  to  goods  that  are  imported, 
but  also  to  many  other  articles  inland : 
toll  is  that  species  of  tax  which  serves 
for  the  repair  of  roads  and  havens,  or 
the  liberty  to  buy  or  sell  at  fairs  or  oth- 
er places. 

The  remiaiion  of  a  debt,  the  taking  off  a  dtOy, 
the  glrlng  up  a  tax,  the  mending  a  port,  or  the 
making  a  highway,  were  not  looked  npon  as  fan- 
imper  rabjecta  for  a  coin.  Asnuoif . 

Strabo  teUa  joa  that  Britain  bove  heary  kuoes, 
espedaUy  the  customs  on  the  importation  of  the 
QaUk  trade.  Abbutbhot. 

The  tame  Pmalaa  Joined  with  the  Rhodlans 
against  the  Byzantines,  and  stopped  them  from 
kvytng  the  <oM  on  their  trwSe  hi  the  Eoxlne. 

Abbuthbot. 

The  preceding  terms  refer  to  that 
which  is  levied  by  authority  on  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  they  do  not  directly  express  the 
idea  of  levying  or  paying :' IMPOST,  on 
the  contrary,  signifies  literally  that  which 
is  imposed;  and  TRIBUTE  that  which 
is  paid  or  yielded ;  the  former,  therefore, 
exclude  that  idea  of  coercion  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  latter.  The  tax  is  levied 
by  the  consent  of  many;  the  impost  is 
imposed  by  the  will  of  one;  and  the 
tribute  is  paid  at  the  demand  of  one  or 
a  few:  the  tax  serves  for  the  support 
of  the  nation ;  the  impost  and  the  trUh- 
•uts  serve  to  enrich  a  government  Con- 
querors lay  heavy  imposts  upon  the  con- 
quered countries;  distant  provinces  pay 
a  tntnUe  to  the  princes  to  whom  they  owe 
•Uegiance.  GONTRIBUTIOy  signifies 
the  tntnUe  of  many  in  unison,  or  for  the 
same  end;  in  this  general  sense  it  in- 
cludes all  the  other  terms ;  for  taxes  and 
imposis  are  alike  paid  by  many  for  the 
same  purpose;  but,  as  Uie  predominant 
idea  in  ocmlrifrHliofi  is  that  of  common 
consent,  it  supposes  a  degree  of  freedom 
in  the  afent  which  ie  inoompalible  with 


the  exercise  of  authority  expressed  by 
the  other  terms :  hence  the  term  is  with 
more  propriety  applied  to  those  cases  in 
which  men  voluntarily  unite  in  giving  to^ 
ward  any  particular  object ;  as  charita- 
ble coidnbutions,  or  tontribuHons  in  sup- 
port of  a  war ;  but  it  may  be  taken  in 
the  general  sense  of  a  forced  payment^ 
as  in  speaking  of  military  eontribution. 

Taxes  and  imposts  npon  merchants  seldom  do 
any  good  to  the  king's  re^enoe,  for  that  that  he 
wins  in  the  hundred  he  loseth  in  ttie  shire. 

Bacon. 

The  Athenians  liaTing  barbaitmsly  mnrdered 
Androgens,  tlie  son  of  lUnos,  were  obliged  by  his 
Citlier  to  send  a  norennlal  or  septenntal,  or,  as 
others  write  an  annual,  tributs  of  seven  yoong 
men.  Potrb. 

The  Roman  offloers  sometimes  took  the  liberty 
of  raising  oontrilmHons  of  their  own  aooord. 

POTTBB. 

These  words,  tax,  tribute,  and  eontribu- 
Han,  have  an  extended  application  to  oth- 
er objects  besides  those  which  are  pecu- 
niary :  tax,  in  the  sense  of  what  is  laid  on 
without  the  consent  of  the  person  on 
whom  it  is  imposed ;  tribute,  that  which 
is  given  to  another  as  his  due ;  and  am- 
trwutUm,  that  which  is  given  by  one  in 
common  with  others  for  some  common 
object 

And  levying  thus,  and  with  an  easy  sway, 
A  tax  of  praflt  from  his  very  play.         Cowrn. 
I  pay  this  tribute  without  reluctance  to  the 
memory  of  that  noble,  lererend,  learned,  and  ex- 
cellent person.  Bubkb. 

The  English  people  are  satisfied  that  the  con- 
solations of  religion  sre  as  necessary  as  its  in- 
structions. They,  too,  are  among  the  unhappy. 
They  CboI  personal  pain  and  domestic  wrrow. 
In  these  they  hare  no  priTUege,  bat  are  subject 
to  pay  their  fhll  contingent  to  the  eontril>utian 
levied  on  mortality.  Bubxb. 

TAX,  RATE,  ASSBSSlfSNT. 

TAX,  agreeably  to  the  above  explana- 
tion {v.  Tax),  and  RATE,  from  the  Latin 
ratus  and  reor,  to  think  or  estimate,  both 
derive  their  principal  meaning  from  the 
valuation  or  proportion  according  to 
which  any  sum  is  demanded  from  the 
people;  but  the  tax  is  imposed  directly 
by  the  government  for  public  purposes, 
as  the  land-toe,  and  the  window-toe ;  and 
the  rate  is  imposed  indirectly  for  the  lo- 
cal purposes  of  each  parish,  as  the  church- 
rates,  and  the  poor-rates.  The  toe  or 
rate  is  a  general  rule  or  ratio,  by  which  a 
certain  sum  is  raised  upon  a  given  nura* 
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ber  of  persons ;  the  ASSESSMENT  is  the 
application  of  that  rule  to  the  individual 

They  (the  French  noblesse)  paid  also  a  land- 
t€MB  called  the  twentieth  penny.  BuaKX. 

They  paid  the  charch  and  parish  rats, 
And  took,  bat  read  not,  the  receipt.  Price. 

As  to  the  reimbursement,  and  the  other  great 
oljects  of  pablic  credit,  no  doubt  but  that  a  rery 
moderate  and  proportionate  nntitsmnfint  on  the 
citizens  would  have  provided  for  all.        Bukkx. 

TO  XBASE,  VEX,  TAUNT,  TANTALIZE; 
TORMENT. 

TEASE  is  most  probably  a  frequen- 
tative of  tear.  VEX,  v.  To  displease. 
TAUNT  is  probably  contracted  from  tan- 
talize. TANTALIZE,  v.  To  aggravate. 
TORMENT,  from  the  Latin  tarmenium 
and  torqueoy  to  twist,  signifies  to  give  pain 
by  twisting  or  griping. 

The  idea  of  acting  upon  others  so  as 
to  produce  a  painful  sentiment  is  com- 
mon to  all  these  terms ;  they  differ  in  the 
mode  of  the  action,  and  in  the  degree  of 
the  effect  To  tease  is  applied  to  that 
which  is  most  trifling;  torment  to  that 
which  is  most  serious.  We  are  teased 
by  a  fly  that  buzzes  in  our  ears ;  we  are 
vexed  by  the  carelessness  and  stupidity  of 
our  servants ;  we  are  taunted  by  the  sar- 
casms of  others ;  we  are  tantalised  by  the 
fair  prospects  which  only  present  them- 
selves to  disappear  again;  we  are  tor- 
mented  by  the  importunities  of  trouble- 
some beggars.  It  is  the  repetition  of 
unpleasant  tribes  which  teases;  it  is  the 
crossness  and  perversity  of  persons  and 
things  which  vex;  it  is  the  contemptuous 
and  provoking  behavior  which  tawnis  ;  it 
is  the  disappointment  of  awakened  ex- 
pectations which  tantalizes  ;  it  is  the  rep- 
etition of  grevions  troubles  which  tor- 
ments. We  may  be  teased  and  tormented 
by  that  which  produces  bodily  or  mental 
pain ;  we  are  vexed,  taunted,  and  tanta- 
lised  only  in  the  mind.  Irritable  and 
nervous  people  are  mo8t  easily  teased; 
captious  and  fretful  people  are  most  eas- 
ily vexed  or  taunted;  sanguine  and  eager 
people  are  most  easily  tantalized:  in  all 
these  cases  the  imagination  or  the  bodily 
state  of  the  individual  serves  to  increase 
the  pain :  but  persons  are  tormented  by 
such  things  as  inflict  positive  pain. 

Louisa  began  to  take  a  little  miscblevoos  pleas- 
ure in  teasing.  CvumMsa^HB. 


To  hear  yoa  prate  would  m0  a  lalnt.  Gai^ 
Sharp  was  his  roice,  whkli,  in  tbe  sbrfltost  tone^ 
Thus  with  injurious  tawUs  attacks  the  throne. 

POFB. 

When  the  maid  (in  Sparta)  was  once  sped,  abe 
was  not  suffered  to  tanialiwe  the  male  part  of 
the  commonwealth.  Aoouom. 

Truth  exerting  itself  in  the  seaichliig  preeepta 
of  self-denial  and  mortification  is  tormiuUittg  to 
vicious  minds.  Sonrv. 


TEGUMENT,  COVEEING. 

TEGUMENT,  m  Latin  ^^^wnenhcm, 
from  tego,  to  cover,  is  properly  but  an 
other  word  to  express  the  sense  of  GOV- 
ERINQ,  yet  it  is  now  employed  in  cases 
where  the  term  covering  is  inadmissible. 
Covering  signifies  mosdy  that  which  is 
artificial;  but  tegument  is  employed  for 
that  which  is  natural :  clothing  is  the  cov- 
ering for  the  body ;  the  skin  of  vegetable 
substances,  as  seeds,  is  called  the  tegu- 
ment. The  covering  is  said  of  that  which 
covers  the  outer  surface:  die  tegument 
is  said  of  that  which  covers  the  inner 
surface;  the  pods  of  some  seeds  are 
lined  with  a  soft  tegtkmenL 

In  the  nutmeg  another  teffument  is  the  mace 
between  the  green  periearpinm  and  the  hard 

lUt. 


It  is  Iqr  being  naked  that  he  (man)  knows  the 
value  of  covering.  Qoummitb. 

TEMPERAMENT,  TEMPERATURE. 

TEMPERAMENT  and  TEMPERA- 
TURE  are  both  used  to  express  that 
state  which  arises  from  the  tempering 
of  opposite  or  varying  qualities ;  the  tem- 
perament is  siud  of  animal  bodies,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  Men 
of  a  sanguine  temperament  ought  to  be 
cautious  in  their  diet;  all  bodies  are 
strongly  affected  by  the  ten^ferature  of 
the  air. 

Without  a  proper  temperament  for  the  partic-  * 
ular  art  which  he  studies,  hto  utmost  pains  will 
be  to  no  purpose.  BvDoau. 

.  Oh  happy  England,  where  there  to  sndi  a  rare 
temperature  of  heat  and  cold  I  Howxll. 

TEMPLE,  CHURCH. 

These  words  designate  an  edifice  des- 
tined for  the  exercise  of  religion,  but 
with  collateral  ideas,  which  suffioiently 
distinguish  them  from  each  other.  The 
templum  of  the  Latins  signified  original- 
ly an  open,  elevated  spot,  marked  out  by 
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tbe  augura  with  their  lUuut^  or  sacred 
wand,  whence  they  could  best  surFey  the 
heavens  on  all  sides :  the  idea,  therefore, 
of  spacious,  open,  and  elevated,  enters 
into  the  meaning  of  this  word,  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  does  into  that  of  the 
Hebrew  word  hichd^  derived  from  hechel^ 
which  in  the  Arabic  signifies  great  and 
lofty.  The  Greek  yaoC)  from  vat**,  to 
inhabit,  signifies  a  dwelling-place,  and, 
by  distinction,  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
Almighty;  in  which  sense  the  Hebrew 
word  is  also  taken  to  denote  the  high 
and  holy  place  where  Jehovah  pecaliarly 
dwelleth,  otherwise  called  the  holy  heav- 
ent,  Jehovah's  dwelling  or  resting-place ; 
whence  St.  Paul  calls  our  bodies  the 
templet  of  God  when  the  Spirit  of  God 
dwelleth  in  us.  The  Roman  poets  used 
the  word  (empltim  in  a  similar  sense. 

CodU  tonitraltia  templa.  Lccair. 

Qui  templa  cobU  samma  sonltii  concretit. 

Tbrxht. 
Contremuit  templum  magnum  Jovia  altitonantia. 

Ennius. 

The  word  TEMPLE,  therefore,  strict- 
ly signifies  a  spacious  open  place  set 
apart  for  the  peculiar  presence  and  wor- 
ship of  the  Divine  Being :  it  is  applied 
with  particular  propriety  to  the  sacred 
edifices  of  the  Jews,  but  may  be  applied 
to  any  sacred  place  without  distinction 
of  religion. 

Here  we  have  no  temple  bat  the  wood,  do  as- 
sembly bnt  horn  beasts.  Smakspeare. 

CHURCH,  in  Saxon  dree,  German,  etc., 
kirche,  Greek  KvptcuedQ,  from  KvpioCj  a 
lord,  signifies  literally  what  belonged  to 
a  lord,  and  by  Christians  was  applied  to 
that  which  belonged  to  our  Lord  and  Sav- 
iour ;  as  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  Lord's- 
day ;  and,  in  a  particular  manner,  as  the 
Lord's  House ;  in  which  sense  it  has  been 
retained  to  the  present  day.  A  church 
is  therefore  a  bnOding  consecrated  to  the 
Lord,  and  from  the  earliest  periods  of 
building  churehet  this  was  done  by  some 
solemn  ordinance. 

Thntekurchett  were  consecrated  unto  none  bnt 
the  Lord  only  the  very  general  name  chiefly 
doth  snfflciently  point  ont :  churc/i  doth  signify 
HA  other  than  the  Lord's  House. .  HooKsa. 

The  word  church  has  by  a  figure  of 
speech  been  applied  to  any  building  con- 
fecrated  to  the  service  of  the  true  God, 


Troth  it  is,  the  patriarchs  Ibr  a  great  number 
of  years  had  neither  UmpU  nor  ehurohio  resort 
unto.  The  cause  was,  thev  were  not  stayed  in  any 
place,  bat  were  in  a  continual  peregrination  and 
wandering  that  they  could  not  conveniently  build 
any  churoh.  Bkvxbidob. 

Churchy  in  the  sense  of  a  religious  as- 
sembly, is  altogether  a  different  word, 
bearing  no  affinity  to  the  word  temple,   . 

TEMPORARY,  TRANSIENT.  TRANSI- 
TORY, FLEETING. 

TEMPORARY,  from  iempm,  time, 
characterizes  that  which  is  intended  to 
last  only  for  a  time,  in  distinction  from 
that  which  is  permanent ;  offices  depend- 
ing upon  a  state  of  war  are  temporary, 
in  distinction  from  those  which  are  con- 
nected with  internal  policy:  IRAN- 
SIENT,  that  is,  passing,  or  in  the  act  of 
passing,  characterizes  what  in  its  nature 
exists  only  for  the  moment :  a  glance  is 
Irawiieni.  TRANSITORY,  that  is,  apt 
to  pass  away,  characterizes  everything  in 
the  world  which  is  formed  only  to  exist 
for  a  tune,  and  then  to  pass  away ;  thus 
our  pleasures,  and  our  pains,  and  our 
very  being,  are  denominated  transitory, 
FLEETING,  which  is  derived  from  the 
verb  to  Jly  and  fiighi,  is  but  a  stronger 
term  to  express  the  same  idea  as  tranti- 
tory. 

By  the  force  of  superior  principles  the  tempo- 
rary prevaleuoe  of  passions  may  be  restrained. 

JOHKSON. 

Any  sudden  diversion  of  the  spirits,  or  the 
Jnstling  in  of  a  traneient  thought,  is  able  to  de- 
face the  Httle  images  of  things  (in  the  memory). 

SOCTB. 

Man  is  a  traneitory  being.  Jobvsok. 

Thus  when  my  JleeUng  days  at  last, 

Unheeded,  silently  are  past, 

Calmly  I  shall  resign  my  breath, 

In  life  unknown,  forgot  in  death.        Spbcta,tob. 

TENACIOUS,  PERTINACIOUS. 

To  be  TENACIOUS  is  to  hold  a  thing 
close,  to  let  it  go  with  reluctance :  to  be 
PERTINACIOUS  is  to  hold  it  out  in 
spite  of  what  can  be  advanced  against 
it,  the  prepositive  syllable  per  having  an 
intensive  force.  A  man  of  a  ienaciotut 
temper  insists  on  trifles  that  are  sup- 
posed to  affect  his  importance ;  a  per- 
tinacimte  temper  insists  on  everything 
which  is  apt  to  affect  his  opinions.  Te- 
nacity and  pertinacity  are  both  foibles, 
but  the  former  is  somctimea  more  e«cu» 
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able  than  the  latter.  We  may  be  iena- 
eUntt  of  that  which  is  good,  as  when  a 
man  is  tenaeUnts  of  whatever  may  affect 
his  honor ;  but  we  cannot  be  pertinadout 
in  anything  but  our  opinions,  and  that 
too  in  cases  when  they  are  least  defensi- 
ble. It  commonly  happens  that  people 
are  most  tmadom  of  bang  thought  to 
possess  that  in  which  they  are  most  de- 
ficient, and  most  pertinaeUnu  in  maintain- 
ing that  which  is  most  absurd.  A  liar 
is  imaeioui  of  his  reputation  for  truth : 
sophists,  freethmkers,  and  sceptics  are 
the  most  pertifuxcioug  objectors  to  what- 
ever is  established. 

So  tenaeiout  are  we  of  the  old  eoeletlMtical 
modes,  that  very  Uttle  alteration  has  been  made 
In  them  since  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  oentnry ; 
adhering  to  onr  old  settled  maxim,  nerer  entire- 
Ij,  nor  at  once,  to  depart  from  antaqoltjr. 

BCRKl. 

The  most  perHnaoiouM  and  Tehement  dem- 
onstrator may  be  wearied  in  time  by  continual 
negation.  Jodmsoh. 

TENDENCT,  DRIFT,  SCOPE,  AIM. 

TENDENCY,  from  to  tend,  denotes  the 
property  of  tending  toward  a  certain 
point,  which  is  the  characteristio  of  all 
these  words,  but  this  is  applied  only  to 
things ;  and  DRIFT,  from  the  verb  to 
drive;  SCOPE,  from  the  Qreek  4tc€«to- 
fuuj  to  look;  and  AIM,  from  the  verb 
to  otm  (v.  Aim),  all  characterize  the 
thoughts  of  a  person  looking  forward 
into  futurity,  and  directing  his  actions  to 
a  certain  point.  Hence  we  speak  of  the 
tendencif  of  certain  principles  or  practices 
as  being  pernicious ;  the  drift  of  a  per- 
son's discourse;  the  $eape  which  he  gives 
himself  either  in  treating  of  a  subject,  or 
in  laying  down  a  plan ;  or  a  person^s  aim 
to  exoe(  or  otm  to  supplant  another,  and 
the  like.  The  tendency  of  many  writings 
in  modem  times  has  been  to  unhinge 
the  minds  of  men :  where  a  person  wants 
the  services  of  another,  whom  he  dares 
not  openly  solicit,  he  will  discover  his 
wishes  by  the  drift  of  his  discourse :  a 
man  of  a  comprehensive  mind  will  allow 
himself  full  scope  in  digesting  his  plans 
for  every  alteration  which  circumstances 
may  require  when  they  come  to  be  de- 
veloped: our  desires  will  naturally  give 
a  cast  to  all  our  aims  ;  and,  so  long  as 
they  are  but  innocent,  they  are  necessary 
to  ^ve  a  proper  stimulus  to  exertion. 


It  Is  no  wonder  if  a  great  deal  of  knowIedM; 
which  is  not  capable  of  making  a  man  wise,  na6 
a  natural  Undineiy  to  make  him  vain  and  anro- 


Thia  saidftlM  whole  audience  soon  fimnd  oat  his 

drift. 
The  conTontioo  wm  summoned  in  finvor  of  Swift. 

SWIVT. 

Merit  in  every  rank  has  fhe  flneest  eeope  (ia 
England).  Blab. 

Each  nobler  aim,  raptMS'd  by  long  control. 
Now  sinks  at  last,  or  feebly  uiana  the  soul. 

GoLDSMrrw 
TENET,  POSITION. 

Thi  tenet  b  the  opmion  which  wc 
hold  in  our  minds;  the  POSITIOX  ia 
that  which  we  lay  down  for  others.  Our 
tends  may  be  hurtful,  our  posUiims  false. 
He  who  gives  ap  his  tends  readily  evinces 
an  unstable  mmd ;  he  who  argues  on  a 
false  position  shows  more  tenacity  and 
subtlety  than  good-sense.  The  tenelk  of 
the  diiferent  denommations  of  Christiana 
are  scarcely  to  be  known  or  distinguish- 
ed; they  often  rest  upon  such  trivial 
points;  the  positions  which  an  author 
lays  down  must  be  very  definite  and 
clear  when  he  wishes  to  build  upon  them 
any  theory  or  systeuL 

The  oecasion  of  Luther's  being  first  disgusted 
with  the  tenets  of  the  Romish  Church  is  known 
to  every  one  the  least  couTersant  with  histor)*. 
Ronsmeoit. 
To  the  position  of  Tully.that  If  virtoe  could 
be  seen  she  must  be  loved,  may  be  added,  that  if 
truth  could  be  heard,  she  must  be  obeyed. 

Job  mow. 

TERM,  LIMIT,  BOT7NDART. 

TERM,  in  Latin  terminus,  from  the 
Greek  rcp/ia,  an  end,  is  the  point  that 
ends,  and  that  to  which  we  direct  our 
steps :  LIMIT,  from  the  Latin  limes,  a 
landmark,  is  the  line  which  marks. 
BOUND  ART,  from  to  bound,  is  the  ob. 
stade  which  interrupts  our  progress,  and 
prevents  us  from  passing. 

We  are  either  carried  toward  or  away 
from  the  term;  we  either  keep  within 
liinits,  or  we  overstep  them ;  we  contract 
or  extend  a  boundary.  The  term  and  the 
limit  belong  to  the  thing;  by  them  it  is 
ended:  the  boufidary  is  that  which  is 
made  or  conceived  by  the  person  bound- 
ing. The  term  \»  the  point  that  termi- 
nates ;  the  limit  is  either  a  line  or  point 
which  marks  where  to  stop;  the  wmn 
dary  is  a  jine  which  includes  a  space,  and 
points  out  the  extent  beyond  which  on« 
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floay  not  pass.  The  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
was  the  term  of  Hercules^s  Toyages;  it 
was  said,  with  more  eloquence  than  truth, 
that  the  UmiU  of  the  Roman  empire  were 
those  of  the  world :  the  sea,  the  Alps,  and 
the  Pyrenees  are  the  natural  boundariet 
of  France. 

rben  heaT'd  the  goddess  In  her  mighty  hand 
h  stone,  the  UmU  of  the  neighboring  land. 

Drtpsit. 
But  ■till  his  natlre  countij  lies 
Beyond  the  bowuTrUi  of  the  skies.      Cottok. 

So  likewise  in  application  to  moral  ob- 
jects. We  mostly  reach  the  term  of  our 
prosperity  when  we  attempt  to  pass  the 
Umiii  which  Providence  has  assigned  to 
human  efforts:  human  ambition  often 
finds  a  boundary  set  to  its  gratification 
by  circumstances  which  were  the  most 
unlooked  for,  and  apparently  the  least 
adapted  to  bring  about  such  important 
results.  We  see  the  term  of  our  evils 
only  in  the  term  of  our  life :  our  desires 
have  no  UmUe;  their  gratification  only 
serves  to  extend  our  prospects  indefinite- 
ly :  those  only  are  happy  whose  fortune 
is  the  boundary  of  their  desires. 

Ko  term  of  time  this  union  shall  divide. 

Cormption  is  a  reciprocal  to  generstion ;  and 
they  two  sre  as  nature's  two  terms  or  boonda- 
ries,  and  the  guides  to  life  and  death.       Bacon. 

lYoTidence  has  fixed  the  limitt  of  hnman  en- 
joyment by  immovable  boundariee,   JoHmoif. 

TKRBITORT,  DOMINIOK. 

Both  these  terms  respect  a  portion  of 
oountiy  under  a  particular  government ; 
but  the  word  TERRITORT  brings  to  our 
minda  the  land  which^s  ihclnded;  DO- 
MINION conveys  to  our  minds  the  power 
which  is  exercised :  the  territory  speaks 
of  that  which  is  in  its  nature  bounded ; 
dominion  may  be  said  of  that  which  is 
boundless.  A  petty  prince  has  his  terri- 
tory; the  monarch  of  a  great  empire  has 
dominions.  It  b  the  object  of  every  rul- 
er to  guard  his  territory  against  the  ir- 
ruptions of  an  enemy;  ambitious  mOn- 
archs  are  always  uming  to  extend  their 
dominions. 

The  oonqnered  territory  was  dirided  among 
the  Spanish  inraders,  aooording  to  rales  which 
cnstom  had  introdoced.  Robbtsoh. 

And,  while  the  heroic  Pyrrhns  shines  in  arms, 
Our  wide  dominions  shall  the  world  o'ermn. 

TaAPr. 


THANKFULNESS,  GRATITUDE. 

THANKFULNESS,  or  a  fulness  of 
thofiks^  is  the  outward  expression  of  a 
^o^/W  feeling.  GRATITUDE,  from  the 
Latin  graiiiudo^  is  the  feeling  itself.  Our 
thankfulneim  is  measured  by  the  number 
of  our  words ;  our  gratitude  is  measured 
by  the  nature  of  our  actions.  A  person 
appears  very  thankful  at  the  time  who  af. 
terward  proves  very  ungratefid.  Thank" 
fulness  is  the  beginning  otgrtUitude:  graU 
itude  is  the  completion  of  thankfulness. 

He  scarcely  would  give  me  thanks  for  what  I 
had  done,  for  fear  that  thanl^ulness  might  have 
an  introduction  of  reward.  Sidket. 

Shall  the  commonness  and  continnanoe  of 
these  exoeeding  fhvors  abate  and  enervate  onr 
groMude,  which  in  all  leaaon  should  mainly  in- 
crease and  confirm  it  ?  Bajuow. 

THEORT,  SPECULATION. 

THEORY,  from  the  Greek  ^taofuu,  to 
behold,  and  SPECULATION,  from  the 
Latin  specto,  to  behold,  are  both  employ, 
ed  to  express  what  is  seen  with  the  mind^s 
eye.  Theory  is  the  fruit  of  reflection,  it 
serves  the  purposes  of  science ;  practice 
will  be  incomplete  when  the  theory  is 
false ;  speculation  belongs  more  to  the 
imagination ;  it  has  therefore  less  to  do 
with  realities:  it  is  that  which  is  rarely 
to  be  reduced  to  practice,  and  can  there- 
fore seldomer  be  brought  to  the  test  of 
experience. 

Tme  piety  without  cessation  tost 

By  theorise^  the  practice  past  is  lost.    DaifHAiK. 

Ton  were  the  prime  object  of  my  speculation, 

HOWSLU 

Hence  it  arises  that  thBory  is  contrast- 
ed sometimes  with  the  practice,  to  desig- 
nate its  insufficiency  to  nender  a  man 
complete ;  and  speetdaHon  is  put  for  that 
which  is  fanciful  and  unreal:  a  general 
who  is  so  only  in  theory  will  acquit  him- 
self miserably  in  the  field ;  a  religionist 
who  is  so  only  in  speculation  will  make  a 
wretched  Christian. 

Tme  Christianity  depends  on  flbct ; 
Religion  is  not  theory,  but  act  HAaia. 

It  is  amnstng  enough  to  trace  the  progress  of 
a  phUosophicaJ  iancy  let  loose  in  ainr  speeulo' 
iion.  OoLDeMTa 

THEREFORE,  CONSEQUENTLY,  AC- 
CORDINGLY. 


THEREFORE,  that  is,  for  this  reason, 
tarks  a  deduction;  OONSEQUENTLYi 
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that  U,  in  cotuequence^  marks  a  conae- 
ftmce  ;  ACC0RD1K6LT,  that  is,  aooord- 
iDg  to  some  thing,  implies  an  agreement 
or  adaptation.  Therefore  is  employed 
particularly  in  abstract  reasoning ;  oona^ 
quently  is  employed  either  in  reasoning 
or  in  the  narrative  style ;  accordingly  is 
used  principally  in  the  narrative  style. 
Young  persons  are  perpetually  liable  to 
fall  into  error  through  inexperience ;  they 
ought  therefore  the  more  willingly  to  sub- 
mit themselves  to  the  guidance  of  those 
who  can  direct  them :  the  world  is  now 
reduoed  to  a  state  of  little  better  than 
moral  anarchy ;  contequetiUy  nothing  but 
religion  and  good  government  can  bring 
the  people  bMk  to  the  use  of  their  sober 
senses:  erery  preparation  was  made,  and 
every  precaution  was  taken ;  aoeordingly 
at  the  fixed  hour  they  proceeded  to  the 
place  of  destination. 

If  yon  cut  off  the  top  brmoches  of  a  tree.  It  will 
not  Visrffore  oeaae  to  grow.  HooHBe. 

Reputation  ii  power;  coneequemUy  to  de- 
spise is  to  weaken.  Sooth. 

The  pathetic,  as  Longinns  observes,  may  ani- 
maie  the  sobume :  but  is  not  essential  to  it. 
Aeeordingiy^  as  he  ftuther  remarks,  we  very  of* 
ten  find  that  those  who  excel  most  in  stirring  up 
the  passions  very  often  want  the  talent  of  writing 
tn  the  sublime  vianner.  Addisok. 


THICK,  DENSE. 

Bbtwvsn  thick  and  DENSE  there  is 
Attle  other  ditference,  than  that  the  lat- 
ter is  employed  to  express  that  species  of 
OiickMn  which  is  philosophically  consid- 
ered as  the  property  of  the  atmosphere 
in  a  certain  coudition :  hence  we  speak 
of  thick  in  regard  to  hard  or  soft  bodies, 
as  a  thick  board  or  thick  cotton ;  solid  or 
liquid,  as  a  thick  cheese  or  Vdek  milk : 
but  the  term  dense  mostly  in  regard  to 
the  air  in  its  various  forms,  as  a  £nM  air, 
a  denae  vapor,  a  denae  cloud,  and  figura- 
tively a  derue  population. 

Us  flnom  thick  films  shall  purge  the  visual  ray, 
And  on  the  sightless  eyeballs  pour  the  day. 

Pope. 
I  have  dj  jrovered,  by  a  long  series  of  observa- 
tions, that  invention  and  elocution  suflter  great 
Impediments  from  dmm  and  impure  vapors. 

JonirsoN. 

THIN,  SI.ENDEIt,  SLIGHT,  SUM. 

THIN,  in  Saxon  thinnc,  German  diinny 

Latin  tencr,  from  tendo^  in  Greek  rccvw, 

to  extend  or  draw  out,  and  the  Hebrew 

Men,  to  grind  or  reduce  to  powder. 


SLENDER,  SLIGHT,  and  SLIM  are  all 

variations  from  the  G«rman  tehUmk^ 
which  are  connected  with  the  worda  eUmi 
and  s/t»y,  as  also  with  the  German  acAlm- 
ffcn,  to  wind  or  wreathe,  and  tddangt,  a  ser- 
pent, designating  the  property  of  length 
and  smallness,  which  is  adapted  for  bend- 
ing or  twisting.  Thin  is  the  generic 
t«*rni,  the  rest  are  specific :  thin  may  be 
said  of  that  which  is  small  and  short,  as 
well  as  small  and  long;  dender  is  always 
said  of  that  which  is  small  and  long  at 
the  same  time:  a  board  is  thin  which 
wants  s<rfidity  or  substance :  a  poplar  is 
dender^  because  its  tallness  is  dispropor- 
Uoned  to  its  magnitude  or  the  dimenaioDs 
of  its  circumference.  Thirmeae  is  some- 
traes  a  natural  property;  dight  and  dim 
aie  applied  to  that  which  is  artificial: 
the  leaves  of  trees  are  of  a  thin  texture ; 
a  board  may  be  made  dighl  bv  continu- 
ally planing;  a  paper  box  is  very  afini. 
Tninnen  is  a  good  property  sometimes ; 
^i  paper  is  frequently  preferred  to  thaf. 
which  is  thick:  dighiruu  and  dinmeee^ 
which  is  a  greater  degree  of  dighineee^ 
are  always  defects ;  that  which  is  made 
diffht  is  unfit  to  bear  the  stress  that  will 
be  put  npon  it ;  that  which  is  dim  is  al- 
together unfit  for  the  purpose  proposed : 
a  carriage  that  is  made  dighi  is  quickly 
broken,  and  always  out  of  repair;  paper 
is  altogether  too  dim  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  wood. 

Remembrance  and  reflection,  bow  allied  1 
What  thin  partitions  sense  flrom  thought  divide  I 

Pors. 

The  Ionic  order  doth  represent  a  feminloe  kind 
of  elendemeae.  Wonoii. 

There  Is  but  a  verx  sM^A/  depth,  in  compari- 
son of  the  distance  to  ue  centre.       Qoumioth. 

I  was  Jogged  on  the  elbow  by  a  dim  young 
girl  of  seventeen.  Addibom. 

Thifmen  is  a  natural  property  of  many 
bodies,  whether  solid  or  fluid ;  dender  and 
diffht  have  a  moral  and  figuratiye  appli- 
cation. 

I  have  found  dnUiest  to  quicken  into  sentl. 
ment  in  a  thin  ether.  JoRmoN. 

Very  eUnder  dlffsrenoes  will  sometimes  part 
those  whom  benefloenoe  has  united.     JoamoM. 

Friendship  is  often  destroyed  by  a  thousand 
secret  and  dight  competitions.  Johmsom  . 

TO  THINK,  REFLECT,  PONDER,  MUSE. 
THINK,  in    Saxon    thinean^  German 
denken,  etc.,  comes    from    the    Hebrew 
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dan,  to  direct,  rule,  or  judge.  REFLECT, 
in  Latin  rtJUdo,  signifies  literally  to  bend 
baclc,  that  is,  to  bend  the  mind  back  on 
itself.  PONDER,  from  pondut,  a  weight, 
signifies  to  weigh.  MUSE,  from  mi<«a,  a 
song,  signifies  to  dwell  upon  with  the  im- 
agination. 

To  tkmk  is  a  general  and  indefinite 
term;  to  reject  is  a  particular  mode  of 
thinkiing;  to  ponder  and  muae  are  differ- 
ent modes  of  refleetinff,  the  former  on 
grave  matters,  the  latter  on  matters  that 
interest  either  the  affections  or  the  im- 
agination :  we  think  whenever  we  receive 
or  recall  an  idea  to  the  mind ;  but  we  re- 
fied,  only  by  recalling,  not  one  only,  but 
many  ideas:  we  ihii^  if  we  only  suffer 
the  ideas  to  revolve  in  succession  in  the 
mind ;  but  in  refiotUng  we  compare,  com- 
bine, and  judge  of  those  ideas  which  thus 
pass  in  the  mind:  we  think,  therefore, 
of  things  past,  as  they  are  pleasurable  or 
otherwise ;  we  refied  upon  them  as  they 
are  applicable  to  our  present  condition : 
we  may  thhik  on  things  past,  present,  or 
to  come ;  we  reJUd,  potuler,  and  muse 
mostly  on  that  which  is  past  or  present. 
The  man  thinks  on  the  days  of  his  child- 
hood, and  wishes  them  back ;  the  child 
thinks  on  the  time  when  he  shall  be  a 
roan,  and  is  impatient  until  it  is  come: 
the  man  r^'fieds  on  his  pa^^t  follies,  and 
tries  to  profit  by  experience ;  he  ptmdem 
on  any  serious  concern  that  affects  his 
destiny,  and  muses  on  the  happy  events 
of  his  childhood. 

No  man  was  ever  wear}'  of  tftinking^  moch 
less  of  thinkiug  that  he  had  done  well  or  virtu- 
ously. South. 

Let  men  but  rtjlect  upon  their  own  observa- 
tion, and  consider  irapartially  with  themselves 
how  few  in  the  world  they  have  known  nuule 
better  by  age.  South. 

Stood  on  the  brink  of  hell,  and  look'd  awhile 
Pond'ring  his  voyage.  Hilton. 

I  was  sitting  on  a  soCi  one  evening,  after  I  had 
been  caressed  by  Amomth,  and  my  imagination 
kindled  as  I  mueed.  Hawebswobtd. 

TO  THINK,  SUPPOSE,  IMAGINE,  BE- 
LIEVE, DEEM. 

To  THINK  is  here,  as  in  the  preced- 
ing article,  the  generic  term.  It  ex- 
presses, in  common  with  the  other  terms, 
the  act  of  having  a  particular  idea  in  the 
mind ;  bnt  it  is  mdefinite  as  to  the  mode 
and  the  object  of  the  action.    To  thitUc 


mp.y  be  the  act  of  the  understanding^ 
merely  of  the  imagination :  to  SUPIriSK 
and  IMAGINE  are  rather  the  acts  of  the 
imoffination  than  of  the  understanding. 
To  think,  that  is,  to  have  any  thought  or 
opinion  upon  a  subject,  requires  reflec- 
tion ;  it  is  the  work  of  time :  to  tuppom 
and  imagine  may  be  the  acts  of  the  mo- 
ment We  thifUe  a  thing  right  or  wrong ; 
we  mifpose  it  to  be  true  or  false ;  we  im- 
agine It  to  be  real  or  unreal.  To  think 
is  employed  promiscuously  in  regard  to 
all  objects,  whether  actually  existing  or 
not,  or,  if  existing,  are  above  our  com- 
prehension :  to  iuppose  applies  to  those 
which  are  uncertain  or  precarious;  inu 
agine,  to  those  which  are  unreal.  7%ink 
and  imagine  are  said  of  that  which  affects 
the  senses  immediately ;  tappote  is  only 
said  of  that  which  occupies  the  mind. 
We  think  that  we  hear  a  noise  as  soon 
as  the  sound  catches  our  attention;  in 
certain  states  of  the  body  or  mind  we 
imagine  we  hear  noises  which  were  never 
made:  we  think  that  a  person  will  come 
to-day,  because  he  has  informed  us  that 
he  intends  to  do  so ;  we  suppom  that  he 
will  come  to-day,  at  a  certain  hour,  be- 
cause  he  came  at  the  same  hour  yester- 
day. 

If  to  conceive  how  anything  can  be 
From  shape  extracted,  and  locality, 
Is  hard :  what  think  you  of  the  Deity  ?  Jiims. 

It  is  absurd  to  suppose  thai  while  the  rela- 
tions, in  which  we  stand  to  our  Ibllow-creatares, 
naturally  call  forth  certain  sentiments  and  affec- 
tions, there  should  be  none  to  correspond  to  the 
Urst  and  greatest  of  all  beings.  Blair. 

How  ridiculous  must  it  be  to  imagine  that 
the  clergy  of  England  favor  popery,  when  they 
cannot  be  clergymen  without  renouncing  it. 

BEVSaiDOB. 

In  regard  to  moral  points,  in  which 
case  the  word  DEEM  may  be  compared 
with  the  others,  to  think  is  a  conclusion 
drawn  from  certain  premises.  I  think 
that  a  man  has  acted  wrong :  to  suppose 
is  to  take  up  an  idea  arbitrarily  or  at 
pleasure;  we  argue  upon  a «t</;poMrf  case, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  argument :  to  im- 
agine is  to  take  up  an  idea  by  accident, 
or  without  any  connection  with  the  truth 
or  reality ;  we  imagine  that  a  person  is 
offended  with  us,  without  being  able  to 
assign  a  single  reason  for  the  idea;  im* 
aginary  evils  are  even  more  numerous 
than  those  which  are  real :  to  dmn  ia  te 
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form  a  oonclusion;  things  m  detmed 
hurtful  or  otherwue  in  ooneequenoe  of 
obaerration. 

We  MmetlinM  think  m  ooaM  «  speech  pitMlvoe 


Much  toUiepiup(Me,lfoiir  tonguee  werelooee. 

GowriB. 
It  moTes  me  more,  perhapt,  than  folly  ought. 
When  lome  ffrecn  heads,  as  Told  of  wit  as  thought, 
Buppo»e  themselTes  monopolists  of 


An  empty  house  is  by  the  players  demned  the 
most  dreadAil  sign  of  popular  disapprobation. 

lUWKISWOKTB. 

To  tMnk  and  belietfe  are  both  opposite 
to  knowing  or  peroeivine ;  but  tkmk  is  a 
more  partial  action  than  Mt eve:  we  MM; 
as  the  thing  strikee  us  at  the  time;  we 
bdUve  from  a  settled  deduction :  hence 
it  expreesee  much  lees  to  say  that  I  ikmk 
a  person  speaks  the  truth,  than  that  I  be- 
Heve  that  he  speaks  the  truth.  I  think 
from  what  I  can  recollect  that  such  and 
such  were  the  words,  is  a  vague  mode  of 
speech,  not  admissible  in  a  court  of  law 
as  positive  evidence:  the  natural  ques- 
tion which  follows  upon  this  is,  do  you 
firmly  Mieve  it?  to  which  whoever  can 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  sincerity,  must  be  admitted 
as  a  testimony.  Hence  it  arises  that  the 
word  can  only  be  employed  in  matters 
Jiat  require  but  little  thought  in  order  to 
come  to  a  conclusion ;  and  beUew  is  ap- 
plicable to  things  that  must  be  admitted 
only  on  substantial  evidence.  We  are 
at  liberty  to  say  that  I  ihinkf  or  I  Mieve 
that  the  account  is  made  out  right;  but, 
we  must  say,  that  I  believe,  not  think,  that 
the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God. 

They  mnk  that  they  (the  oltfectors)  do  not 
believe  it  (the  Gospel)  who  do  not  take  care  that 
it  should  be  preached  to  the  poor.  Bdbkb. 

For  they  can  conquer  who  believe  they  can. 

Drtdbm. 

THOUGHTFUL,  CONSIDERATE,  DEUB- 
ERATE. 

THOUGHTFUL,  or  full  of  thinking 
(v.  Ih  think,  reflect^ ;  CONSIDERATE,  or 
ready  to  contider  (y.  To  coneideTy  rejleet) ; 
and  DELIfiERATE,  ready  to  deliberate 
(v.  To  eonndt),  rise  upon  each  other  in 
their  signification :  he  who  is  thoughtful 
does  not  forget  his  duty ;  he  who  is  con-- 
tiderale  pauses,  and  considers  properly 
what  is  his  duty ;  be  who  ddiberaies,  con- 
siders deliberate^.     It  is  a   recommen- 


dation to  a  subordinate  persoA  to  be 
thought/id  in  doing  what  is  wished  of 
him :  it  is  the  recommendation  t^  a  oon- 
fidential  person  to  be  comtideraie,  as  he 
has  often  to  judge  according  to  his  own 
discretion ;  it  is  the  reoommendatioQ  of 
a  person  who  is  acting  for  himself  in 
critical  matters  to  be  deUbenUe,  There 
is  this  further  distinction  in  the  word  de- 
Uberaie,  that  it  may  be  used  in  the  bad 
sense  to  mark  a  settled  intention  to  do 
evil :  young  people  may  sometimes  plead 
in  extenuation  of  their  guilt  that  their 
misdeeds  do  not  arise  from  delibenUe 
malice. 

Men's  mlnda  are  fai  general  IneUned  to  levity, 
mocfa  more  than  to  Clh4nvA0rf  r   ' 


Some  thinga  will  not  bearmnchieal;  and  the 
more  earnest  we  are  about  them,  the  less  we 
recommend  onrselves  to  the  approbstlon  of  sober 
and  etmsideraie  men.  Taunnoa. 

Then  is  a  vast  difllBrence  between  sins  of  in- 
firmity and  those  of  presomption,  as  vast  as  be- 
tween inadvertency  and  deUberaUon.    Sootb. 

THBEAT,  MENACE. 

THREAT  is  of  Saxon  origin;  MEN- 
AGE is  of  Latin  extraction.  They  do 
not  differ  in  signification ;  but,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  the  Saxon  is  the  famil- 
iar term,  and  the  Latin  word  is  employed 
only  in  the  higher  style.  We  may  be 
threatened  with  either  small  or  great 
evils;  but  we  are  menaeed  only  with 
great  evils.  One  individual  threatens  to 
strike  another:  a  general  menaces  the 
enemy  with  an  attack.  We  are  threaten- 
ed by  things  as  well  as  persons :  we  are 
menated  by  persons  only  (or  things  per- 
sonified): a  person  is  threatened  with  a 
look :  he  is  menaced  with  a  prosecution 
by  his  adversary. 

By  turns  pnt  on  the  suppliant  and  the  lord ; 
Threaten*d  this  moment,  and  the  next  imnlor'd. 

FBon. 
Of  the  sharp  axe 
Regardless,  that  o^r  his  devoted  head 
Hangs  menacing.  Sohoviub. 

TIMB,  SEASON. 

TIKE  is  here  the  generic  term ;  it  is 
taken  either  for  the  whole  or  the  part : 
SEASON  is  any  given  portion  of  time. 
We  speak  of  time  when  the  simple  idea 
of  time  only  is  to  be  expressed;  as  the 
time  of  the  day,  or  the  time  of  the  year ; 
the  eeason  is  spoken  in  reference  to  some 
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drcumetaiioeB ;  the  year  is  divided  into 
four  parts,  called  the  secuona^  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  weather :  hence  it 
is  that  in  general  that  time  is  called  the 
aeann  which  is  suitable  for  any  particu- 
lar purpose ;  youth  is  the  teaaan  for  im- 
provement. It  is  a  matter  of  necessity 
to  choose  the  time;  it  is  an  affair  of  wis- 
dom to  choose  the  Mowm. 

Too  wfl]  often  want  religion  In  Um«§  of  most 
danger.  Chatham. 

Plao's  behftvior  toward  ns  in  this  Moaon  of  af- 
fliction has  endeared  him  to  ns. 

Mblmoib's  Lsttds  ov  Cicano. 

TIMB,  FEBIODy  AOB,  DATE,  BRA, 
BPOCHA. 

TIME  {v.  T^me)  is,  as  before,  talcen  ei- 
ther for  time  in  general,  or  time  in  par- 
ticular; all  the  other  terms  are  talcen  for 
particular  portions  of  time.  In  the  sense 
of  a  particular  portion  of  tme^  the  word 
time  is  applied  generally  and  indefinitely. 

There  is  a  Um^  when  we  should  not  only  num- 
ber our  dajs,  bat  oor  hours.  Touho. 

Ihne  included  within  any  given  points 
is  termed  a  PERIOD,  from  the  Greek 
wtpw^oQ^  signifying  a  course,  round,  or 
any  revolution :  thus,  the  period  of  day, 
or  of  night,  is  the  space  of  time  compre- 
hended between  the  rising  and  setting,  or 
setting  and  rising  of  the  sun ;  XhQ  period 
of  a  year  comprehends  the  space  which, 
according  to  astronomers,  the  earth  re- 
quires for  its  annual  revolution.  So,  in 
an  extended  and  moral  application,  we 
have  stated  periode  in  our  life  for  partic- 
ular things :  during  the  period  of  infancy 
a  child  is  in  a  state  of  total  dependence 
on  its  parents ;  a  period  of  apprentice- 
ship has  been  appointed  for  youth  to 
learn  different  trades. 

Some  experiment  woald  be  made  bow  by  art 
to  make  plants  more  lasting  than  their  ordinary 
peHodjMi  to  make  a  stalk  of  wheat  last  a  whole 
year.  Baooh. 

The  period  is  sometimes  taken  not  only 
for  the  space  of  time  included  between 
two  points  of  time^  but  sometimes  for  the 
terminating  point ;  in  this  sense,  to  put 
Ik  period  to  a  thing  is  to  terminate  its  ex- 
istence, to  destroy  it 

Bat  the  Uat  period,  and  the  fhtal  boor, 
Ori^iscoiaB.  Dbmham. 


The  AGE  is  the  period  comprehended 
within  the  life  of  one  man,  or  of  numbers 
living  at  the  same  time,  and  consequently 
refers  to  what  is  done  by  men  living  with- 
in that  period:  hence  we  speak  of  the 
different  offea  that  have  existed  since  the 
commencement  of  the  world,  and  charac- 
terize this  or  that  age  by  the  particular 
degrees  of  vice  or  virtue,  genius,  and  the 
like,  for  which  it  is  distinguished. 

The  story  of  Haman  only  shows  as  what  hu- 
man nature  has  too  generaUy  appeared  to  be  in 
every  age.  Blaib. 

The  date  is  properly  the  point  of  time 
which  is  marked  on  a  writing,  either  to 
show  the  time  when  it  was  written,  as  the 
date  of  a  letter,  or  to  show  when  any  con- 
tract is  to  be  performed,  or  thing  done, 
as  the  daU  of  a  bill  of  exchange.  As  the 
date  in  the  first  case  shows  when  any- 
thing has  been  done,  the  word  <hie  may 
be  applied  generally  to  the  time  of  any 
past  event,  as  a  thing  of  late  date,  or  ear- 
ly date;  so  of  a  thing  out  of  <iafo,  which 
is  so  long  gone  by  as  that  the  date  of  it 
is  not  known. 

This  mountain  was  Ibrmed  by  the  first  erup- 
tion that  destroyed  the  country  of  Hel  Passi,  and 
is  of  a  very  old  date.  Brtdoms. 

As  the  date  in  the  second  case  shows 
how  long  it  will  be  before  a  thing  is  to 
be  done,  as  a  bill  of  short  date  shows 
that  it  has  but  a  short  time  to  run,  so 
the  term  date  may  be  applied  to  the  du- 
ration of  any  event 

Plantations  have  one  adrantage  in  them  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  most  other  works,  as  they 
give  a  pleasure  of  a  more  lasting  date. 

A]>DISOH. 

ERA,  in  Latin  anre^  probably  from  ess, 
brass,  signifying  coin  with  which  one  con^ 
putes;  and  EPOGHA,  from  the  Greek 
cwoxi}»  from  awex^i  to  stop,  signifjring  a 
resting-place;  both  refer  to  points  of 
time  that  are  in  some  manner  noarked  or 
distinguished;  but  the  former  is  more 
commonly  employed  in  the  literal  sense 
for  points  of  computation  in  chronology, 
as  the  Christian  era;  the  latter  is  indefi- 
nitely employed  for  any  period  distin- 
guished by  remarkable  events :  the  cap- 
tivity of  the.  Jews  is  an  qnxita  in  the 
history  of  that  nation.  The  terms  may 
also  be  figuratively  employed  in  the  lat 
ter  sense,  as  an  eventful  era. 
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TbAt  ptHod  of  the  Athenten  btofeorr  wbleb  Is 
mdoded  within  the  «ra  of  Plaistntai,  end  the 
death  of  Menander  the  cornk  poet,  may  justly  be 
•tyled  the  Ufeenryo^e  of  Greece.  CoxasBLAm. 

The  inatitutioii  of  this  Ubrary  (by  PialBtntas) 
terns  a  sigoal  «i>oe*a  in  the  annals  of  Uteiatare. 

CdCBBKLAin). 
TIMBLT,  SBAflONABLE. 

Ths  same  distinction  exists  between 
the  epithets  TIMELY  and  SEASONA- 
BLE as  between  time  and  season  in  the 
preceding  article.  The  former  signifies 
within  the  time,  that  is,  before  the  time 
is  past ;  the  latter  according  to  the  sea- 
son, or  what  the  season  requires.  A 
iimdy  notice  prevents  that  which  would 
otherwise  happen ;  a  mutmaUe  hint  sel- 
dom fails  of  its  effect  because  it  is  teo- 
MmaUe.  We  must  not  expect  to  have  a 
Umebf  notice  of  death,  but  must  be  pre- 
pared for  it  at  any  time ;  an  admonition 
to  one  who  is  on  a  sick-bed  is  yerj  sso- 
mmabU^  when  given  by  a  minister  or  a 
friend.  The  opposites  of  these  terms 
are  untimely  or  tU4imed  and  tmseaaona- 
ble:  uniimefy  is  directly  opposed  to  ttms- 
/y,  signifying  before  the  time  appointed ; 
as  an  untimely  death :  but  iU-timed  is  in- 
directly opposed,  signifying  in  the  wrong 
time  ;  as  an  iU4imed  remark. 

It  imports  all  men,  especially  bad  men,  to 
think  on  the  Judj^ment,  that  by  a  timely  repent- 
ance they  may  prevent  the  wofiil  efR»cts  of  it 

SODTH. 

What  you  call  a  bold,  is  not  only  the  Undeat, 
bat  the  most  eeaeondbU  proposal  you  could  have 

Locks. 


TIMESERVING,  TEMPORIZING. 

TIME-SERVING  and  TEMPORIZING 
are  both  applied  to  the  conduct  of  one 
who  adapts  himself  servilely  to  the  time 
and  season;  but  a  time-terver  is  rather 
actiye,  and  a  temporizer  passive.  A  time- 
terver  avows  those  opinions  which  will 
serve  his  purpose:  the  ienynriaer  for- 
bears to  avow  those  which  are  likely  for 
the  time  being  to  hurt  him.  The  former 
acts  from  a  desire  of  gain,  the  latter  from 
a  fear  of  loss.  7ime-9ervere  are  of  all 
parties,  as  they  come  in  the  way:  <em- 
porixere  are  of  no  party,  as  occasion  re- 
quires. Sycophant  courtiers  must  always 
be  fwiM-jerverf ;  ministers  of  state  are  fre- 
quently tm^rUers. 

Ward  had  complied  daring  the  late  times,  and 
held  In  by  taking  the  covenant :  so  he  was  hated 
by  the  hi^h  men  as  a  time-eenfer.        Burnet. 


Feeble  and  tMitporMng  oMWiires  will  always 
be  the  resnlt.when  men  assemble  to  delibersla 
in  a  situation  where  they  ought  to  act. 


TORMENT,  TOSTUBX. 

TORMENT  (v.  To  tease)  and  TORT. 
URE  both  come  firom  torquM^  to  twist, 
and  express  the  agony  which  arises  from 
a  violent  twisting  or  griping  of  any  part; 
but  the  latter,  which  is  more  immediate- 
ly derived  from  the  verb,  expresses  much 
greater  violence  and  consequent  pain 
than  the  former.  T<»rturt  is  an  excess 
of  torment.  We  may  be  tormented  by  a 
variety  of  indirect  means;  but  we  are 
mostly  said  to  be  Unrttarei  by  the  direct 
means  of  the  rack,  or  similar  instru- 
ment  Torment  may  be  permanent:  tort- 
ure is  only  for  a  time,  or  on  oartain  occa. 
sions.  It  is  related  in  history  that  a  per- 
son  was  once  tormented  to  death,  by  a  vi- 
olent  and  incessant  beating  of  drums  in 
his  prison:  the  Indians  practice  every 
species  of  torture  upon  their  prisoners ; 
whence  the  application  of  these  terms  to 
moral  objects.  A  guilty  conscience  may 
torment  a  man  all  his  life :  the  horrors  of 
an  awakened  conscience  are  a  torttire  to 
one  who  is  on  his  death-bed. 

Tet  in  his  empire  o'er  thy  atiject  breaat, 
His  flames  and  tormenU  only  are  ezpi«ss*d. 

Fbios. 
To  a  wild  sonnet  or  a  wanton  air, 
Olfence  and  torture  to  a  sober  ear.  PaioB. 

TRADE,  COMMERCE,  TRAFFIC,  DEA]> 
INO. 

TRADE,  In  Italian  tratto^  Latin  trae- 
fo,  to  treat,  signifies  the  transaction  of 
business.  COMMERCE,  v.  Iniereowree. 
TRAFFIC,  in  French  trajflque,  Italian 
trqfficOy  compounded  of  tra  or  trans  and 
/octo,  signifies  to  make  to  pass  over  from 
hand  to  hand.  DEALING,  from  the  rerb 
to  dealy  in  German  theileis  to  divide,  sig- 
nifies to  get  together  in  parts  according 
to  a  certain  ratio,  or  at  a  given  price. 

The  lei^ing  idea  in  trade  is  that  of  car> 
rying  on  business  for  purpoees  of  gain; 
the  rest  are  but  modes  of  trade;  eom- 
meree  is  a  mode  of  trade  by  exdiaage : 
trqffie  is  a  sort  of  personal  trade,  a  send- 
ing from  hand  to  hand;  deaiinff  is  a 
bargaining  or  calculating  kind  of  trade. 
Trade  is  either  on  a  large  or  small  scaler 
commerce  is  always  on  a  large  scale.*  wi 
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majf  trade  retail  or  wholesale ;  we  always 
«*arry  on  comtnerce  by  wholesale:  trade 
's  either  within  or  without  the  country ; 
tommerce  is  always  between  different 
countries :  there  may  be  a  trade  between 
two  towns ;  but  there  is  a  commerce  be- 
tween £ngland  and  America,  between 
France  and  Germany:  hence  it  arises 
that  the  general  term  trade  is  of  inferior 
import  when  compared  with  commerce. 
The  commerce  of  a  country,  m  the  ab- 
stract and  general  sense,  conveys  more 
to  our  mind,  and  is  a  more  noble  expres- 
sion, than  the  trade  of  the  country,  as  the 
merchant  ranks  higher  than  the  tradea- 
0um,  and  a  commerei4d  house  than  a  trad- 
ing concern.  Trade  may  be  altogether 
domestic,  and  between  neighbors;  the 
trcffic  is  that  which  goes  backward  and 
forward  between  any  two  or  more  points : 
in  this  manner  there  may  be  a  great  traf- 
fie  between  two  towns  or  cities,  as  between 
Londtin  and  the  capitals  of  the  different 
counties.  Trade  may  consist  simply  in 
buying  and  selling  according  to  a  stated 
valuation ;  deaUnga  are  carried  on  in  mat- 
ters that  admit  of  a  variation :  hence  we 
speak  of  deaUn  in  wool,  in  corn,  seeds, 
and  the  like,  who  buy  up  portions  of 
these  goods,  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  market. 

The  statesman,  lawyer,  merchant,  man  of  trade^ 
Pants  for  the  refhge  of  some  rural  shade. 

COWPBB. 

Instructed  ships  shall  sail  to  quick  eommeros, 
Bv  which  remotest  regions  are  allied, 
w  hich  makes  one  city  of  the  universe, 
Where  some  may  gain,  and  all  may  be  supplied. 

DaTDEN. 

But  ah !  what  wish  can  prosper,  or  what  prayer 
For  merchants  rich  in  cargoes  of  despair, 
Who  drive  a  loathsome  ^a^,  gauge  and  span, 
And  buy  the  bones  and  muscles  of  the  man  ? 

COWPEB. 

The  doctor  must  needs  die  rich,  he  had  great 
italinge  in  his  way.  Swirr. 

TVodc,  however,  in  its  most  extended 
9en8e,  comprehends  all  the  rest 

7Va  Je.  without  enlarging  the  British  territo- 
ries, hAa  given  us  a  kind  of  additional  empire. 

Addison. 

These  terms  admit  of  the^same  distinc- 
tion when  applied  to  moral  objects. 

Doing  good, 
Disinterested  good.  Is  not  our  tra<le.     Cowpsr. 

Nature  abhors 
Xnd  drives  thee  out  flrom  the  society 
'^nd  eommerce  of  mankind  for  breach  of  (kith. 

SOVTBSEN. 

26 


How  hast  thou  dar'd  to  think  so  vilely  of  me. 
That  I  would  condescend  to  thy  mean  arts. 
And  tm^U^o  with  thee  for  a  prince's  ruin  ?   Rowc 

What  these  are ! 
Whose  own  hard  deeding^  teach  tbem  to  suspect 
The  thoughts  of  others.  Shaupxabs 

TO  TRANSFIGURE,  TRANSFORM,  MBTA- 
MORPHOSE. 

TRANSFIGURE  is  to  make  to  pasf 
over  into  another  figure;  TRANSFORM 
and  METAMORPHOSE  is  to  put  into  an. 
other  form :  the  former  being  said  only 
of  spiritual  beings,  and  particularly  in 
reference  to  our  Saviour ;  the  other  two 
terms  being  applied  to  that  which  has  a 
corporeal  form. 

TroM/ormcUum  is  commonly  applied 
to  that  which  changes  its  outward  form ; 
in  this  manner  a  harlequin  trcme/orma 
himself  into  all  kinds  of  shapes  and  like- 
nesses. AtetatnorphosM  is  applied  to  the 
form  internal  as  well  as  external,  that  is, 
to  the  whole  nature ;  in  this  manner  Ovid 
describes,  among  others,  the  metamorpftio- 
ties  of  Narcissus  into  a  flower,  and  Daphne 
into  a  laurel :  with  the  same  idea  we  may 
speak  of  a  rustic  being  metamorpfioaed^ 
by  the  force  of  art,  into  a  fine  genUemau. 

We  have  of  this  gentleman  a  piece  of  the  irawh 
Jlfftiration,  which  I  think  Is  held  a  work  second 
to  none  in  the  world.  Stebu. 

A  lady's  shift  may  be  metamorpkoaed  into  bil' 
lets-donz,  and  come  into  her  possession  a  second 
time.  Addisom. 

Can  a  good  Intention,  or  rather  a  very  wicked 
one  so  miscalled,  transform  peijury  and  bypoc^ 
risy  into  merit  and  perfection  ?  Sooth. 

TRBACHKROUS,  TRAITOROUS,  TREA- 
SONABLE. 

Thesx  epithets  are  all  applied  to  one 
who  betrays  his  trust;  but  TREACHER. 
OUS  {v.  Faithleaa)  respects  a  man's  pri- 
vate reUtions;  TRAITOROUS,  his  pub- 
lic relation  to  his  prince  and  his  coun- 
try :  he  is  a  treacheraua  friend,  and  a  trau 
torona  subject  We  may  be  treadierom 
to  our  enemies  as  well  as  our  friends,  for 
nothing  can  lessen  the  obligation  to  be 
faithful  in  keeping  a  promise;  we  may 
be  trmtoroua  to  our  country  by  abstain- 
ing to  lend  that  aid  which  is  in  our  pow. 
er.  Traiiarmta  and  TREASONABLE  ar3 
both  applicable  to  subjects :  but  the  for* 
roer  is  extended  to  all  public  acts;  th« 
latter  only  to  those  which  affec*  tha  su 
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preme  power :  a  soldier  is  traiiorom  who 
goes  over  to  the  side  of  the  enemy  against 
his  country  \  a  man  is  guilty  of  ireodon- 
adle  practices  who  meditates  the  life  of 
the  king,  or  aims  at  subverting  his  gov- 
ernment: a  man  may  be  a  traiior  under 
all  forms  of  government :  but  he  can  be 
guilty  of  treason  only  in  a  monarchical 
itate. 

This  very  chargo  of  folly  should  make  men 
matioua  how  they  listen  to  the  trectcherous  pro- 
yoeals  which  come  firom  their  own  bosom. 

South. 

All  tiie  evils  of  war  most  unavoidably  be  en- 
dnred,  as  the  necessary  means  to  give  success  to 
the  traiioraua  designs  of  the  rebeL         Soctb. 

Herod  trumped  up  a  sham  plot  against  Hyrca- 
jras,a8  if  he  held  correspondence  with  Malchus, 
King  of  Arabia,  for  accomplishing  PrM9onable 
designs  against  him.  rauBAOX. 

TO  TREASURE,  HOARD. 

Thb  idea  of  Uying  up  carefully  is  com- 
mon to  these  verbs ;  but  to  TREASURE 
is  to  Uy  up  for  the  sake  of  preserving ; 
to  HOARD,  to  lay  up  for  the  sake  of  ac- 
cumulating ;  we  treaswre  up  the  gifts  of 
a  friend ;  the  miser  hoards  up  his  mon- 
ey: we  attach  a  real  value  to  that  which 
we  treasure;  a  fictitious  value  to  that 
which  is  hoarded.  To  treasure  \a  used 
either  in  the  proper  or  improper  sense ; 
to  hoard  only  in  the  proper  sense ;  we 
treasure  a  book  on  which  we  set  particu- 
lar value,  or  we  treasure  the  words  or  ac- 
tions of  another  in  our  recollection ;  the 
miser  hoards  in  his  coffers  whatever  he 
can  scrape  together. 

Fancy  can  combine  the  Ideas  which  memory 
has  treasured.  Hawkxsworth. 

Boards  ev'n  beyond  the  miser's  wish  abound. 

GOLDSXITB. 
TREATMENT,  USAGE. 

TREATMENT  implies  the  act  of  treat- 
ing, and  USAGE  that  of  using:  treattneni 
may  be  partial  or  temporary ;  but  usaffe 
is  properly  employed  for  that  which  is 
permanent  or  continued :  a  passer-by  may 
oieet  with  W\4r€aiment ;  but  children  and 
iomestics  are  liable  to  meet  with  ill-iM- 
age.  All  persons  may  meet  with  treat- 
merit  from  others  with  whom  they  casu- 
ally come  in  connection;  but  usage  is 
applied  more  properly  to  those  who  are 
more  or  less  in  the  power  of  others: 
vhlldrsn  may  receive  good  or  ill  usage 


from  «nose  who  have  the  charge  of  them, 
servants  from  thdr  masters,  or  wives  trots 
their  husbands. 

By  promises  of  more  indulgent  treahneni^  if 
they  would  unite  with  him  (Oortes)  against  their 
oppressors,  he  prevailed  on  the  people  to  supply 
the  Spanish  camp  with  provisions.    RonmTBOM. 

If  we  look  fiuiber  into  the  world,  we  shaU  find 
this  usage  (of  our  Saviour  flrom  his  own)  not  sc 
very  strange;  for  Undred  is  not  f     " 


TREMBLING;  TREMOR,  TREPIDATION. 

All  these  terms  are  derived  from  the 
very  same  source  (v.  AgitatioH\  and  desig* 
nate  a  general  state  of  agitation :  TREM- 
BLING is  not  only  the  most  familiar  but 
also  the  most  indd^nite  term  of  the  three ; 
TREPIDATION  and  TREMOR  are  spe- 
des  of  trembling.  TVemblisig  expresses 
any  degree  of  involuntary  shaking  of  the 
frame,  from  the  affection  either  of  the 
body  or  the  mind ;  oold,  nervous  affec- 
tions, fear,  and  the  like,  are  the  ordinary 
causes  of  trembling:  tremor  is  a  slight 
degree  of  trembling^  which  arises  mostly 
from  a  mental  affection ;  when  the  spir- 
its are  agitated,  the  mind  is  thrown  into 
a  tremcr  by  any  trifling  incident:  fy^ps- 
daiion  is  more  violent  than  either  of  the 
two,  and  springs  from  the  defective  state 
of  the  mind ;  it  shows  itself  in  the  action, 
or  the  different  movements  of  the  body, 
rather  than  in  the  body ;  those  who  have 
not  the  requisite  composure  of  mind  to 
command  themselves  on  all  occasions  are 
apt  to  do  what  is  required  of  them  with 
trepidation. 

And  with  unmanly  trembUngs  rhook  the  car. 

Pops. 

The  flerocious  insolence  of  Cromwell,  the  ruR- 
sed  brutality  of  Harrison,  and  the  general  fftp- 
idaHon  of  ibar  and  wickedness  (in  the  rebel  par- 
liament), would  make  a  picture  of  unexampled 
variety.  Johmsow. 

Laughter  Is  a  vent  of  any  sudden  Joy  that 
strikes  upon  the  mind,  which  being  too  volatile 
and  strong,  breaks  out  in  this  tremor  of  the 
voice.  Stbelb. 

7Vend>ling  and  tremulous  are  applied 
as  epithets,  either  to  persons  or  things ; 
a  trembling  voice  evinces  trepidation  of 
mind,  a  tremulous  voice  evinces  a  tremor 
of  mind :  notes  in  music  are  sometimes 
trembling;  the  motion  of  the  leaves  of 
trees  is  tremulous. 

And  rend  the  trembling ,  nareilsting  pmy-  W^ 
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Ai  tboi  Ih'  eflUgenoe  trwmUmt  I  dnnk, 
|ntti.cheriBh'd  gase.  THomoif. 

TBIFUKG,  TRIVIAL,  PETTY,  FRIVO- 
LOUS, FUTILE. 

TRIFLING,  TRIVIAL,  both  come  from 
trwUan^  a  common  place  of  resort  where 
three  roads  meet,  and  signify  common. 
PETTY,  in  French  petU^  little,  in  Latin 
putuB^  a  boy  or  minion,  is  probably  con- 
nected with  the  Hebrew  pethi^  foolish. 
FRIVOLOUS,  in  Latin  frivolus,  comes  in 
all  probability  from /rio,  to  crumble  into 
dust,  signifying  reduced  to  nothing.  FU- 
TILE, in  Latin /i«<i/M,  from  fuiio,  to  pour 
out,  signifies  cast  away  as  worthless. 

All  these  epithets  characterize  an  ob- 
ject as  of  little  or  no  value :  trifling  and 
trivial  differ  only  m  degree;  the  latter 
denoting  a  still  lower  degree  of  value 
than  the  former.  What  is  triflinff  or 
trivial  is  that  which  does  not  require  any 
consideration,  and  may  be  easily  passed 
over  as  forgotten :  trifling  objections  can 
never  weigh  against  solid  reason ;  trivial 
remarks  only  expose  the  shallowness  of 
the  remarker :  what  is  petty  is  beneath 
our  consideration,  it  ought  to  be  disre- 
garded and  held  cheap;  it  would  be  a 
peity  consideration  for  a  minister  of  state 
to  look  to  the  small  savings  of  a  private 
family:  what  is  frivolous  tjid  futile  is 
disgraceful  for  any  one  to  consider ;  the 
former  in  relation  to  all  the  objects  of 
our  pursuit  or  attachment,  the  latter  only 
in  regard  to  matters  of  reasoning ;  dress 
is  A  frivolous  occupation  when  it  forms 
the  chief  business  of  a  rational  being; 
the  objections  of  freethinkers  against  re- 
vealed religion  are  as  futile  as  they  are 
mischievous. 

We  exceed  the  ancients  in  dog^rel  hnmor, 
tmrleBqae,«id  all  the  trivial  arts  of  rtdicnle. 

Addison. 

There  is  scarcely  any  man  without  some  fa- 
vorite trify  which  he  values  above  greater  at- 
ti^nments  t  some  desire  of  pstty  praise  which  he 
eannot  patiently  suffer  to  be  frustrated. 

JOHMSOM. 

It  is  an  endless  and  frivcHov*  pursuit  to  act 
by  any  other  rule  than  the  care  of  satisfying  our 
own  minds.  Steele. 

Ont  of  a  multiplicity  of  criticisms  by  various 
banda,  many  are  sure  to  be  futile.         Cowpeb. 

TROOP,  COMPANY. 
In  a  miliUry  8en.«4e,  a  TROOP  is  among 
ihe  horse  what  a  COMPANY  is  among 


the  foot ;  but  this  is  only  a  partial  acoep 
tation  of  the  terms.  Troop^  in  French 
troupe^  Spanish  tropa^  Latin  turba^  sig- 
nifies an  indiscriminate  multitude;  cptn* 
pony  {y.  To  accompany)  is  any  number 
joined  together,  and  bearing  each  other 
company:  hence  we  speak  of  a  troop  of 
hunters,  a  company  of  players ;  a  troop 
of  horsemen,  a  company  of  travellers. 

Still  may  the  dog  the  wandering  «roops  constraii 
Of  airy  ghosts,  and  vex  the  guilty  train. 

Drtdbi^ 
Go,  carry  Sir  John  Falstaff  to  the  Fleet ; 
Take  all  his  company  along  with  him. 

Shakspbaeb. 

TO  TROUBLE,  DISTURB,  MOLEST. 

Whatever  uneasiness  or  painful  sen- 
timent is  produced  in  the  mind  by  out- 
ward circumstances  is  effected  either  by 
TROUBLE  {v.  Affliction),  by  DISTURB- 
ANCE  (v.  Commotion),  or  by  MOLESTAp 
TION  (».  To  inconvenience).  Trouble  is 
the  most  general  in  its  application ;  we 
may  be  troubled  by  the  want  of  a  thing, 
or  troubled  by  that  which  is  unsuiUble  * 
we  are  disturbed  and  molested  only  by  that 
which  actively  troubles.  Pecuniary  wants 
are  the  greatest  troubles  in  life ,  the  per- 
Terseness  of  servants,  the  indi^lposition 
or  ill  behavior  of  children,  are  domestic 
troubles:  but  the  noise  of  children  is  a 
disttirbancey  and  the  prospect  of  want  dis- 
turbs the  mind.  Trouble  may  be  per- 
manent; disturbance  and  molestation  are 
temporary,  and  both  refer  to  the  peace 
which  is  destroyed ;  a  disturbance  ruffles 
or  throws  out  of  a  tranquil  state ;  a  mol- 
estatum  burdens  or  bears  hard  either  on 
the  body  or  the  mind :  noise  is  always  a 
disturbance  to  one  who  wishes  to  think 
or  to  remain  in  quiet ;  talking,  or  anv 
noise.  Is  a  molestation  to  one  who  is  in 
an  irritable  frame  of  body  or  mind. 

Ulysses  was  exceedingly  troubled  at  the  sight 
of  his  mother  (in  the  Elysian  fields).  Addison. 
No  buzzing  sonnds  disturb  their  golden  sleep. 

Drtden 

All  use  those  arms  which  nature  has  bestow'd, 

Produce  their  tender  progeny,  and  feed 

With  care  parental,  whilst  that  care  they  need. 

In  these  lov'd  offices  completely  blest. 

No  hopes  beyond  them,  nor  vain  fears  moUsL 

Jentns. 

TROUBLESOME,  IRKSOME,  VEXATIOUSi 

Thkse  epithets  are  applied  to  the  oU 
jects  which  create  trouble  or  vexatiofk 
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IRKSOME  is  compounded  of  irk  and 
tomAf  from  the  German  Srger^  vexation, 
which  probably  comes  from  the  same 
root  as  the  Greek  apyot.  TROUBLE- 
SOME (v.  To  afflict)  is  here,  as  before, 
the  generic  term;  irksome  and  VEXA- 
TIOUS are  species  of  the  trovblesome: 
what  is  iroubfeaome  creates  either  bodily 
or  mental  pain ;  what  is  irksome  creates 
a  mixture  of  bodily  and  mental  pain; 
and  what  is  vexatious  creates  purely  men- 
tal pain.  What  requires  great  exeition, 
or  a  too  long  continued  exertion  or  exer- 
tions, coupled  with  difficulties,  is  trouble- 
some: in  this  sense  the  laying  in  stores 
for  the  winter  is  a  tr&ublesorne  work  for 
the  ants,  and  compiling  a  dictionary  is  a 
troublesofne  labor  to  the  compiler:  what 
requires  any  exertion  which  we  are  un- 
willing to  make,  or  inteniipts  the  peace 
which  we  particularly  long  for,  is  irk- 
some ;  in  this  sense  giving  and  receiving 
of  visits  is  irksome  to  some  persons ;  trav- 
elling  is  irksome  to  others :  what  comes 
across  our  particular  wishes,  or  disap- 
points us  in  a  particular  manner,  is  vexa» 
tions;  in  this  sense  the  loss  of  a  prize 
which  we  had  hoped  to  gain  may  be  vez- 
atious. 

The  incnniions  of  trouhUsomt  thom(htA  are 
often  violent  and  iroportunate.  Jobitson. 

For  not  to  irksome  toil,  but  to  delight  he  made 
118.  Milton. 

The  pensive  goddess  has  already  taught 
How  vain  is  hope,  and  how  veaooHous  thought. 

Prior. 

TRXJTH,  VERACITY. 

TRUTH  belongs  to  the  thin^;  VE- 
RACITY to  the  person  :  the  truth  of  the 
story  is  admitted  upon  the  veracity  of  the 
narrator. 

T  «ha11  think  myself  obliged  fbr  tlie  iliture  to 
speak  always  in  truth  and  sincerity  of  heart. 

Addison. 

Many  relations  of  travellers  have  been  slight- 
ed as  fabaloos,  till  more  freqoent  voyages  have 
»nflrmed  their  veracity.  Johnson. 

TRY,  TEMPT. 

To  TRY  (v.  To  attempt)  is  to  call  forth 
one's  ordinary  powers ;  to  TEMPT  (i».  To 
attempt)  is  a  particular  species  of  trial : 
w«  try  either  ourselves  or  others;  we 
tempt  others :  we  try  a  person  only  in  the 
path  of  his  duty;  but  we  may  tempt  him 
lo  depart  from  hit  duty :  it  it  necessary 


to  try  the  fidelity  of  a  servant  before  yoi 
place  confidence  in  him ;  it  is  wickM  t% 
tempt  any  one  to  do  that  which  we  should 
think  wrong  to  do  ourselves ;  our  strength 
is  tried  by  frequent  experiments ;  we  are 
tempted^  by  the  weakness  of  our  priticv 
pics,  to  give  way  to  the  violence  of  our 
passions. 

League  all  your  forces  then,  ye  pow'rs  above. 
Join  all,  and  try  the  omnipotence  of  Jove.  Pora 
Still  the  old  sting  remaln'd,  and  men  began 
To  tempt  the  serpent,  as  he  tempted  man. 

DCNHAIf 

TUMULTUOUS,  TUMULTUARY. 

TUMULTUOUS  signifies  having  tu. 
mult;  TUMULTUARY, disposed  for  lu- 
mult :  the  former  is  applied  to  objects  in 
general;  the  latter  to  persons  only:  in 
tumultuous  meetings  the  voice  of  reason 
is  the  last  thing  that  is  heard ;  it  is  the 
natural  tendency  of  large  and  promiscu- 
ous assemblies  to  become  tumuUuary. 

Bat  oh,  beyond  deaeripUou  happiest  he 

Who  ne'er  must  roll  on  life's  ti^nuUuous  sea. 

PRIOB. 

With  tumHliuary  but  irresistible  violence,  the 
Scotch  insurgents  fell  upon  the  chaivhes  In  that 
city  (Perth).  RoBsimoif 

TUMULTUOUS,  TURBULENT,  SEDI- 
TIOUS, MUTINOUS. 

TUMULTUOUS  (v.  Bustle)  describes 
the  disposition  to  make  a  noise;  those 
who  attend  the  play-houses,  particularly 
the  lower  orders,  are  frequently  tumultfi- 
ous:  TURBULENT  marks  a  hostile  spir- 
it  of  resistance  to  authority ;  when  pris- 
oners are  dissatisfied  they  are  frequentlv 
turbideni:  SEDITIOUS  marks  a  spirit  of 
resistance  to  government;  in  republics- 
the  people  are  often  disposed  to  be  sedt- 
tiotts :  MUTINOUS  marks  a  spirit  of  re- 
sistancc  against  officers  either  in  the  army 
or  navy ;  a  general  will  not  fail  to  quell 
the  first  risings  of  a  mutinous  spirit. 
Electioneering  mobs  are  always  tumultu- 
ous ;  the  young  and  the  ignorant  are  so 
averse  to  control  that  they  are  easily  led 
by  the  example  of  an  individual  to  be 
turbulent ;  among  the  Romans  the  people 
were  in  the  habit  of  holding  seditious  meet- 
ings, and  sometimes  the  soldiery  would  be 
mutinous. 

Many  civil  broils  and  tumultuous  rebellioni 
they  overcame,  by  reason  of  the  oontiniuU  prat* 
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•nee  of  their  king,  wboie  only  presence  often- 
times conRtralift  the  unruly  people  from  a  thon- 
tend  eril  occasions.  Spemsee. 

Men  of  ambitions  and  turbtUwi  spirits,  tliat 
were  diasatisfled  with  privacy,  were  allowed  to 
engage  in  matters  of  state.  Bbntlkt. 

Venr  many  of  the  nobility  in  Edinburgh  at  that 
CliBe  «  not  appear  yet  in  this  MiiiUous  behav- 
ior. CLAEBMnON. 

Lend  me  your  guards,  that,  if  persuasion  fUl, 
Force  may  against  the  mtMnom  prevail. 

Wallek. 

TURGID,  TUMID,  BOMBASTIC. 

TURGID  and  TUMID  both  signify 
swollen,  but  they  diifer  in  their  applica- 
tion: turgid  is  most  commonly  applied 
to  what  swells  by  a  physical  process,  as 
a  turgid  veasel ;  tumtdy  from  the  Greek 
dvfioc,  the  mind,  is  said  of  that  which 
seems  to  swell  like  the  mind  inflated  with 
pride,  as  the  tuirmd  waves,  denoting  an 
unnatural  or  unusual  swelling. 

A  bladder  moderately  filled  with  air  and  strong- 
ly tied,  held  near  the  fire,  grew  turgid  and  hard. 

BOTU. 

So  high  as  heav'd  the  twmid  hills,  so  low 
Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom,  broad  and  deep. 

MiLTOM. 

They  are  both  applied  to  words.  BOM- 
BASTIC, from  bombast,  a  kind  of  cotton, 
signifying  puffed  up  like  cotton,  is  figu- 
ratively applicable  to  words  only;  but 
the  bombastic  includes  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed; turgidiig  is  confined  mostly  to 
the  mode  of  expression.  A  writer  is 
tfirgid,  who  expresses  a  simple  thought 
in  lofty  language:  a  person  is  bombastic 
who  deals  in  large  words  and  introduces 
high  sentiments  in  common  discourse. 

The  hirgian€S»  of  a  young  scribbler  might 

please  his  magnificent  spirit,  always  upon  stilts. 

Wakburton. 

By  his  endeavorhig  too  much  to  set  out  his 
bare  collections  in  an  affected  and  bomhagtie 
Ptyle,  they  are  much  neglected.  A.  Wood. 

Tumid  is  rather  applied  to  single  words 
than  to  the  style. 

Althangh  such  expressions  may  seem  titmid 
And  aspiring,  yet  cannot  I  scruple  to  use  fteeroinj^ 
hyperboles  in  mentioning  felicities,  which  make 
the  highest  hyperboles  but  seeming  ones. 

BOTX.B. 

TO  TURN,  BEND,  TWIST,  DISTORT, 

WRING,  WREST,  WRENCH. 
TURN  is  in  French  tow-ner,  Greek  Top- 
ri«,  to  turn,  and  ropvosj  a  turner's  wheel. 


BEND,  V.  Bind.  TWIST  is  in  idaxOQ  g^ 
ttoittan,  and  German  xweyen^  to  double, 
from  zmey,  two.  DISTORT,  in  Latin  dis- 
tortus,  participle  of  distorqueo^  compound- 
ed of  dis  and  torgueo,  signifies  to  turn  vio 
lently  aside. 

To  turn  signifies  in  general  to  put  a 
thing  out  of  its  place  in  an  uneven  line ; 
to  bendy  and  the  rest,  are  species  of  turfu 
ing:  we  turn  a  thing  by  moving  it  from 
one  point  to  another;  thus  we  turn  the 
earth  over :  to  bend  is  simply  to  change 
its  direction ;  thus  a  stick  is  bent,  or  a 
body  may  bend  its  direction  to  a  certain 
point :  to  twist  is  to  bend  many  times,  to 
make  many  turns:  to  distort  is  to  turn 
or  bend  out  of  the  right  course;  thus 
the  face  is  distorted  in  convulsions.  To 
WRING  is  to  ttoist  with  violence;  thus 
linen  which  has  been  wetted  is  wrung: 
to  WREST  or  WRENCH  is  to  separate 
from  a  body  by  means  of  twisting  ;  thus 
a  stick  may  be  wrested  out  of  the  hand, 
or  a  hinge  wrencJied  off  the  door. 

Tet  still  they  find  a  future  task  remain, 
To  turn  the  soil,  and  break  the  clods  again. 

DarDBM. 
Some  to  the  house. 
The  fold,  and  dairy,  hungry  bend  their  flight 
Thomson. 

But  let  not  on  thy  hook  the  tortnrM  worm. 
Convulsive,  twist  in  agonizing  folds. 

Tboxsom. 

We  saw  their  stem,  distorted  looks  flpom  far. 

Dktpem. 

Our  bodies  arc  unhappily  made  the  weapons 
of  sin  ;  therefore  we  must,  by  an  austere  course 
of  duty,  first  tcring  these  weapons  out  of  its 
hands.  South. 

She  wrendCd  the  Jav*lin  with  her  dying  hands. 

Drtdbn. 

The  same  distinction  holds  good  in  the 
figurative  or  moral  application :  we  turn 
a  person  from  his  design ;  we  bend  the 
will  of  a  person ;  we  twist  the  mea.ning 
of  words  to  suit  our  purposes ;  we  diMori 
them  so  as  to  give  them  an  entirely  false 
meaning;  we  wring  a  confession  from 
one ;  or  i^rest  the  meaning  of  a  person's 
words. 

Strong  passion  dwells  on  that  object  which 
has  scJicd  and  taken  possession  of  the  «>«';" 
is  too  much  occupied  and  filled  by  it  to  Utm  iti 
view  aside.  B"^" 

Men  will  not  hmd  their  wits  to  examim 
whether  things  where>»1th  they  have  been  accu* 
tomed  be  good  or  evil.  Hooker 

Something  must  be  distorted  beside  the  intent 
of  the  sovereign  inditer.  Pkacham 
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To  coring  this  sentence,  to  wreat  tliereby  out 
•f  men's  hands  the  knowledge  of  God's  doctrines. 
Is  withont  aU  reason.  Ascham, 

Writing  the  text  to  the  old  giant's  sense. 
Thai  HeaT'n  onoe  more  most  aoffer  violenoe. 

DSItHAlf, 
TURN,  BENT. 

Thxsv  words  are  only  compared  here 
In  the  figurative  application,  as  respects 
the  state  of  a  person^s  inclination :  the 
TURN  is,  therefore,  as  before,  indefinite 
as  to  the  degree ;  it  is  the  first  rising  in 
clination:  BENT  is  a  positively  strong 
tum^  a  confirmed  inclination;  a  child 
may  early  discover  a  (urn  for  music  or 
drawing ;  but  the  real  henJt  of  his  genius 
is  not  known  until  he  has  made  a  pro- 
ficiency in  his  education,  and  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  trying  different  things :  it 
may  be  very  well  to  indulge  the  turn  of 
mind ;  it  is  of  great  importance  to  follow 
the  hent  of  the  mind  as  far  as  respects 
arts  and  sciences. 

I  need  not  tell  jon  how  a  man  of  Mr.  Rowe's 
turn  entertained  me.  Pope. 

I  know  the  bent  of  yonr  present  attention  is 
directed  toward  the  eloqoence  of  the  bar. 

Melmotb's  Lkitsrs  of  Punt. 

TO  TURN,  WIND,  WHIRL,  TWIRL, 
WRITHE. 

To  TURN  (v.  To  turn)  is,  as  before, 
the  generic  term ;  the  rest  are  but  modes 
of  turning ;   WIND  is  to  turn  a  thing 
round  in  a  regular  manner;  WHIRL,  to 
turn  it  round    in    a   violent   manner; 
TWIRL,  to  turn  it  round  in  any  irregu- 
,  lar  and  unmeaning  way ;    WRITHE,  to 
'  turn  round  in  convolution  within  itself, 
i  A  worm  seldom  moves  in  a  straight  line ; 
it  is,  therefore,  always   turning :   some- 
times it  lies,  and  sometimes  it  wriika  in 
agony :  a  wheel  is  whirled  round  by  the 
force  of  gunpowder:  a  top  is  tynrled  by 
a  child  in  play. 

How  has  this  poison  lost  Its  wonted  ways  ? 
It  should  have  burned  its  passage,  not  hare  lin- 
gered 
In  the  blind  labyrinths  and  crooked  tumingt 
W  human  composition.  Dktdem. 

The  tracks  of  Providence  like  rivers  v)ind^ 
Here  run  before  us,  there  retreat  behind. 

HlOOINS. 

He  was  no  ciril  nifBan ;  none  of  those 
Who  lie  with  twUUd  locks,  betray  with  shrugs. 
Thomson. 
Man  is  but  man,  inconstant  still,  and  various ; 
There's  no  to-morrow  In  him  like  to-day;  | 


Perhaps  the  atoms,  tehirUng  tai  \fiM  brsin, 
Make  him  think  honestly  thli  present  hoar; 
The  next,  a  swarm  of  base,  ungntefhl  thoughts 
May  mount  aloft.  Dbtdkii. 

I  had  used  my  eye  to  such  a  quick  saooessioa 
of  objects,  that,  in  the  most  precipitate  tufirl,} 
could  catch  a  sentence  oat  of  each  author. 

Stkojl 
Dying,  he  bellow*d  out  his  dread  remorse, 
And  writk'd  with  seeming  anguish  of  the  soul. 

Sublet 


U. 

UNBBUBF,  IMFXDBLmr,  INCREDULITT. 

UNBELIEF  (v.  JBelief)  respects  matters 
in  general ;  INFIDELITT  {v.  FaiihfiJ)  is 
unhelief  as  respects  Divine  revelation; 
INCREDULITT  is  unbtUef  in  ordinary 
matters.  UnbeUef  is  taken  in  an  indefi- 
nite and  negative  sense ;  it  is  the  want 
of  belief  in  any  particular  thing  that  may 
or  may  not  be  believed.  The  term  tuiAe* 
He/  does  not  of  itself  convey  any  re- 
proachful meaning;  it  signifies  properly 
a  general  disposition  not  to  believe. 

Were  its  revelations  importaot,  I  should  be 
less  inclined  to  unbelief,  Bbattis. 

We  may  be  unbelievers  in  indifferent 
as  well  as  the  most  important  matters, 
but  the  term  unbeUeoer  taken  absolutely 
means  one  who  disbelieves  sacred  truths. 

One  gets  by  heart  a  catalogue  of  title-pages  and 
editions ;  and  immediately,  to  become  oonspfeu- 
ous,  declares  that  he  is  an  unbeliever, 

Addison. 

Infddiiy  is  a  more  active  state  of 
mind;  it  supposes  a  violent  and  total 
rejection  of  that  which  ought  to  be  6» 
lieoed:  increduUiy  is  also  an  active  state 
of  mind,  in  which  we  refuse  6e^t^in  mat- 
ters that  may  or  may  not  be  rejected. 
The  Jews  are  unMievere  in  the  mission 
of  our  Saviour;  the  Turks  are  infideU, 
inasmuch  as  they  do  not  believe  in  the 
Bible:  Deists  and  Atheists  are  likewise 
infidels^  inasmuch  as  they  set  themselves 
up  against  Divine  revelation ;  well  -  in^ 
formed  people  are  always  ineredulout  of 
stories  respecting  ghosts  and  apparitions. 

Belief  and  profession  will  speak  a  (%rtstla« 
but  very  faintly,  when  thy  conversation  pr» 
claims  thee  an  infidel.  Sooth. 

The  youth  hears  ail  the  predictions  of  the  aged 
with  obstinate  inereduliiy.  JoaiiaoJi 

it 
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to  fnrOOYBR,  DISCOVKR,  DISCLOflB. 

To  UNCOVER,  like  DISCOVER,  im- 
plies  to  take  off  the  covering ;  but  the 
former  refers  mostly  to  an  artificial,  ma- 
terial, and  occasional  covering ;  the  lat- 
ter to  a  natural,  moral,  and  habitual  cov- 
ering: plants  are  uncovered^  that  they 
may  receive  the  benefit  of  the  air :  they 
are  diaeavered  to  gratify  the  researches  of 
the  botanist. 

We  should  uncover  oar  nakedness  by  throw- 
ing off  that  Christian  religion  which  haa  hither- 
to bean  onr  boast  and  comfort  Burul 

Since,  yon  know,  yea  cannot  see  yourself 
So  well  as  by  reflection,  I,  your  glass. 
Will  modestly  ditcocer  la  yourself 
That  of  yourself  which  you  know  not  oL 

SHAKaPSABS. 

To  dUeover  and  DISCLOSE  (tf.  Topub- 
Huh)  both  signify  to  lay  open,  but  they 
differ  in  the  object  and  noanner  of  the 
action :  to  duawer  is  to  remove  the  oov. 
ering  which  hides  a  thing  from  view, 
whether  it  be  there  by  accident  or  de- 
sign; to  dMote  is  to  open  that  which 
hM  been  closed :  as  many  things  may  be 
covered  which  are  not  closed,  such  things 
may,  by  drawing  aside  the  covering,  be 
diacovered:  a  country  is  properly  discaver- 
•t^  or  a  plant  growing  in  some  heretofore 
unknown  place  may  be  diacovered  ;  what- 
ever is  ditdoaed  must  have  been  previ- 
ously closed  or  enclosed  in  some  other 
body;  as  to  diadoae  the  treasures  which 
lie  buried  in  the  earth. 

Go,  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  diaeovar 
The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince. 

SOAKSPBAU. 

The  sheila  being  broken,  struck  off,  and  gone, 
the  stone  included  in  them  is  thereby  dittcioaed 
and  set  at  liberty.  Woodwakd. 

So  in  the  figurative  or  morel  applica- 
tion, a  plot  may  be  diacovered,  but  a  se- 
eret  which  lies  deep  in  the  bosom  may 
be  diadoaed. 

He  shall  never,  by  any  alteration  in  roe,  dia- 
eovar  my  knowledge  of  his  mistake.  Popb. 

If  I  diacloae  my  passion. 
Our  friendship's  at  an  end  :  if  I  conceal  it, 
The  world  will  call  me  false.  Addisoh. 

UNDER,  BKLOW,  BRNEATII. 

UNDER,  like  hhul  in  behind,  and  the 
German  unter,  hinter^  ^tc,  are  all  con- 
nected with  the  pre[>osition  i/«,  implying 
ihe  relation  of  enclosure.    BELOW  de- 


notes the  state  of  being  low;  and  BK 
NEATH,  from  the  German  nieder,  and 
the  Greek  vtpOt  or  tvtpOt,  downwai'd,  has 
the  same  original  signification.  It  in  ev- 
ident, therefore,  from  the  above,  that  the 
preposition  wider  denotes  any  situation 
of  retirement  or  concealment ;  below^  any 
situation  of  inferiority  or  lowness ;  and 
beneath^  the  same,  only  in  a  still  greatci; 
degree.  We  are  covered  or  sheltered  by 
that  which  we  stand  under  ;  we  excel  or 
rise  above  that  which  is  Mow  us;  wo 
look  down  upon  that  which  is  beneath 
us :  we  live  under  the  protection  of  gov- 
ernment; the  sun  disappears  when  it  is 
below  the  horizon;  we  are  apt  to  tread 
upon  that  which  is  altogether  beneath  us. 

All  sublunary  comforts  imitate  the  changeable- 
ness,  as  well  as  fisel  the  taiflnenoe,  of  the  planet 
they  are  under.  South. 

Our  minds  are  here  and  there,  beloto^  above ; 
Nothing  that's  mortal  can  so  quickly  move. 

Dbnhax. 

How  can  anything  better  be  expected  than 
rust  and  canker,  when  men  will  rather  dig  their 
treasure  from  beneath  than  fetch  it  firom  above  ? 

SODTH. 

UNDERSTANDING,  INTELLECT,  IN- 
TELUGENCE. 

UNDERSTANDING  (t».  To  eonceive\ 
being  the  Saxon  word,  is  employed  to  de- 
scribe a  familiar  and  easy  power  or  op- 
eration of  the  mind  in  forming  distinct 
ideas  of  things.  INTELLECT  (v.  InieL- 
led)  is  employed  to  mark  the  same  oper* 
ation  in  regard  to  higher  and  more  ab- 
struse objects.  The  underatanding  ap> 
plies  to  the  first  exercise  of  the  rational 
powers:  it  is  therefore  aptly  said  of 
children  and  savages  that  they  employ 
their  underatandinga  on  the  simple  ob- 
jects of  perception  ;  a  child  uses  his  vm- 
deratanding  to  distinguish  the  dimensions 
of  objects,  or  to  apply  the  right  names 
to  the  things  that  come  before  his  notice. 

By  underatanding^  I  mean  that  focultj 
whereby  we  are  enabled  to  apprehend  the  ob- 
jects of  knowledge,  generals  as  well  as  partic- 
ulars, absent  things  as  well  as  present,  and  to 
Judge  of  their  truth  or  fitlsehood,  good  or  evil. 

WlLKlMS 

Intellect,  being  a  matured  state  of  the 
underatatiding^  is  most  properly  applied 
to  the  efForts  of  those  who  have  their 
powers  in  full  vigor :  we  speak  of  under, 
atamlhtg  as  the  charncteristic  di.stinction 
between  man  and  brute ;  but  hQman  be 
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Ings  are  distinguiahed  from  PAch  other 
by  the  measure  of  their  ifUelUci.  We 
may  expect  tbe  youngest  children  to  em- 
ploy an  undertiandinff  according  to  the 
opportunities  which  they  have  of  using 
their  senses ;  we  are  gratified  when  we 
flee  great  irUdlect  in  the  youth  whom  we 
are  instructuig. 

The  liffht  within  us  is  (since  the  full)  becooM 
darkneM;  and  the  undersUindb^/^  th«t  should 
be  eyes  to  the  blind  laculty  of  the  wiU,  is  blind 
^^^'  South. 

All  those  arts  and  inventions  which  vulgar 
minds  gaze  at,  the  ingenious  pursue,  and  all  ad- 
mire, are  but  the  relics  of  an  inteUtct  defaced 
with  sin  and  time.  Soutu. 

IfUdUet  and  INTELLIGENCE  are  de- 
rived from  the  same  word;  but  intellect 
IS  applied  merely  to  human  power,  and 
inteUigenee  to  the  spiritual  power  of  high- 
er beings ;  as  the  iiiielligmce  of  angels : 
so,  when  applied  to  human  beings,  it  is 
taken  in  the  most  abstract  sense  for  the 
intdleetual  power :  hence  we  speak  of  in- 
telliffence  as  displayed  in  the  countenance 
of  a  child  whose  looks  evince  that  he  has 
exerted  his  inieUect^  and  thereby  proved 
that  it  exists. 

Silent  as  the  ecstaUc  bliss 
Of  seals,  that  by  intelligence  converse.  Otwat. 


frequently  be  undetermined  from  the  luit 
ure  of  the  case,  which  does  not  present 
motives  for  determining;  but  a  peraon 
is  mostly  toaveritiff,  from  a  defect  in  hia 
character,  in  cases  where  he  might  de- 
termme.  A  parent  may  with  reaaon  be 
undeUrmined  as  to  the  line  of  life  which 
he  shall  choose  for  his  son :  men  of  soft 
and  timid  characters  are  always  tootwr- 
*ng  m  the  most  trivial,  as  well  as  the 
most  important,  concerns  of  life. 

We  suftsr  the  last  port  of  life  to  steal  ftxmi  as 
in  weak  hopes  of  some  fortuitous  occorrenoe  or 
drowsy  equilibrations  of  undetermined  ouona^ 

JOHRSOM. 

Uncertain  and  iniwttled  as  Cicero  was  he 
seems  fired  with  the  contemplation  of  immorta]. 
^*y-  FKAaCK. 

You  wUl  find  80bemes.s  and  truth  in  the  pcoi>- 
er  teachers  of  religion,  and  much  uneteadine»% 
and  vanity  in  others.  Earl  WKMTwoniL 

Yet  such,  we  find,  they  are  as  can  control 
The  servile  actions  of  our  wan'Hng  soaL 

Prior. 


UNDETERMINED,  UNSETTLED,  UN- 
STEADY, WAVERING. 

UNDETERMINED  {v.  To  determine)  is 
a  temporary  state  of  the  mind ;  UNSET- 
TLED  is  commonly  more  lasting :  we  are 
undetermined  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of 
life ;  we  are  unsettled  in  matters  of  opin- 
ion: we  may  be  undetermined  whether 
we  shall  go  or  stay ;  we  are  unsettled  in 
our  faith  or  religious  profession. 

Undetermined  and  unsettled  are  applied 
to  particular  objects ;  UNSTEADY  and 
WAVERING  are  habits  of  the  mind:  to 
be  unsieadi/  is,  in  fact,  to  be  habitually 
utisetfled  in  regard  to  all  objects.  An 
unsettled  character  is  one  that  has  no 
settled  principles :  an  unMeady  character 
has  an  unfitness  in  himself  to  settle. 
Undetermined  describes  one  uniform 
state  of  mind,  namely,  the  want  of  de- 
termination :  wrtr?>mw/ describes  a  change- 
able state,  namely,  the  state  of  determin- 
ing variously  at  different  times.  Unde- 
termined'\9>  always  taken  in  an  indifferent, 
^pavering  mostly  m  a  bad,  sense :  we  may 


TO   UNFOLD,  UNRAVEL,  DEVELOP. 

To  UNFOLD  is  to  open  that  which  has 
been  folded ;  to  UNRAVEL  is  to  open 
that  which  has  been  ravelled  or  tangled ; 
to  DEVELOP  is  to  open  that  which  has 
been  wrapped  in  an  envelope.  The  ap- 
plication of  these  terms  therefore  to  mor- 
al objects  is  obvious:  what  has  been 
folded  and  kept  secret  is  unfolded;  in 
this  manner  a  hidden  transaction  is  un. 
folded^  by  being  related  circumstantially: 
what  has  been  entangled  in  any  mystery 
or  confusion  is  unrweUed:  in  this  man- 
ner a  mysterious  transaction  iBunraveUed^ 
if  any  circumstance  is  fully  accounted 
for :  what  has  been  wrapped  up  so  as  to 
be  entirely  shut  out  from  view  is  develop, 
ed;  in  this  manner  the  plot  of  a  play  or 
novel,  or  the  talent  of  a  person,  is  devel- 
oped 

And  to  the  soge-lnstructing  eye  unfold 

The  various  twine  of  light.  Thokboiv. 

You  must  be  sure  to  unratel  all  your  designj 
to  a  Jealous  man.  Addisoh. 

The  charoc'ter  of  Tilierius  is  extremely  difficult 
to  develop.  CmiBBRLAMD. 

UNHAPPY,  M18KKABLE,  WRETCHED. 

UNHAPPY  is  literally  not  to  be  hap 
py;  this  is  the  negative  condition  o1 
many  who  mij^ht  be  happy  if  they 
pleased.  MISERABLE,  from  mieereor^ 
to  pity,  is  to  deserve  pity ;  that  is,  to  b< 
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potttiTely  and  extremely  unhtqipy:  this 
is  the  lot  onl}'  of  a  comparatively  few : 
WRETCHED,  from  our  word  wreck,  the 
Saxon  wrecca,  an  exile,  and  the  like,  sig- 
nifies cast  away  or  abandoned;  that  is, 
particularly  miserable^  which  is  the  lot 
of  still  fewer.  As  happiness  lies  proper, 
ly  in  the  mind,  unhappy  is  taken  in  the 
proper  sense,  with  regard  to  the  state  of 
the  feelings ;  but  is  figuratively  extended 
to  the  outward  circumstances  which  oc- 
casion the  painful  feelings ;  we  lead  an 
unhappy  life,  or  are  in  an  unhappy  con- 
dition: as  that  which  excites  the  com- 
passion of  others  must  be  external,  and 
the  state  of  abandonment  must  of  itself 
be  an  outward  state,  miserable  and  wretch- 
ed are  properly  applied  to  the  outward 
circumstances  which  cause  the  pain,  and 
improperly  to  the  pain  which  is  occa- 
sioned. We  can  measure  the  force  of 
these  words,  that  is  to  say,  the  degree  of 
unhappinees  which  they  express,  only  by 
the  circumstance  which  causes  the  un- 
happiness.  An  unhappy  man  is  indefi- 
nite; as  we  may  be  unhappy  from  slight 
circumstances,  or  from  those  which  are 
important ;  a  child  may  be  said  to  be  un- 
happy at  the  loss  of  a  plaything ;  a  man 
is  unhappy  who  leads  a  vicious  life :  mis- 
erable  and  wretched  are  more  limited  in 
their  application ;  a  child  cannot  be  ei- 
ther miserable  or  toretched  and  he  who 
is  so  has  some  serious  cause,  either  in 
his  own  mind  or  in  his  circumstances,  to 
make  him  so :  a  man  is  miserable  who  is 
tormented  by  his  conscience;  a  mother 
will  be  wretched  who  sees  her  child  vio- 
lently torn  from  her. 

Such  is  the  fate  unhappy  women  And, 
And  BQch  the  curse  entail'd  upon  oar  kind. 

Rows. 
God,  according:  to  his  nnlvenal  way  of  work- 
ing, graciously  turns  these  follies  (flroin  the  pas- 
sions) so  (kr  to  the  advantage  of  his  miserable 
creatures,  as  to  be  the  present  solace  and  support 
of  their  distresses.  Warbubton. 

Tis  murmur,  discontent,  distrust. 

That  makes  you  loretched.  Gat. 

UNIMPORTANT,  INSIGNIFICANT,  IMMA- 
TERIAL, INCONSIDERABLE. 

The  want  of  importcmce,  of  cc/nndera- 
tion,  of  siffnifieationj  and  of  matter  or 
substance,  is  expressed  by  these  terms. 
They  differ,  therefore,  principally  accord- 
ing to  the  meaning  of  the  primitivea ;  but 


they  are  so  closely  allied  that  they  ma} 
be  employed  sometimes  indiiferently. 
UNIMPORTANT  regards  the  conse- 
quences of  our  actions:  it  is  unimpor. 
tant  whether  we  use  this  or  that  word 
in  certain  cases:  INCONSIDERABLE 
and  INSIGNIFICANT  respects  those 
things  which  may  attract  notice:  the 
former  is  more  adapted  to  the  grave 
style,  to  designate  the  comparative  low 
value  of  things ;  the  latter  is  a  familiar 
term  which  seems  to  convey  a  contempt- 
uous meaning :  in  a  description,  we  may 
say  that  the  number,  the  size,  the  quan- 
tity, etc.,  is  ineongiderable ;  in  speaJcing 
of  persons,  we  may  say  they  are  inriffnifi- 
cant  in  stature,  look,  talent,  station,  and 
the  like ;  or,  speaking  of  things,  an  t»- 
ngrUficant  production,  or  an  imsignificani 
word :  IMMATERIAL  is  a  species  of  the 
unimportant,  which  is  applied  only  to  fa* 
miliar  subjects ;  it  is  immaterial  whether 
we  go  to-day  or  to-morrow ;  it  is  immate^ 
rial  whether  we  have  a  few  or  many. 

NIgno  and  Guerra  made  no  discoveries  of  any 
importance.  RoaniTaoN. 

That  the  soul  cannot  be  proved  mortal  by  any 
principle  of  natural  reason  is  I  think  no  incon- 
Hderable  point  gained.  Sooth. 

As  I  am  insiffnijieant  to  tbB  company  In  pub- 
lic places,  I  gratify-  the  vanity  of  all  who  pretend 
to  make  an  appearance.  Addison. 

If,  in  the  judgment  of  Impartial  persons,  the 
arguments  be  strong  enough  to  conyinoe  an  nn« 
biassed  mind,  it  is  not  maierieU  whether  every 
wrangling  atheist  will  sit  down  contented  with 
them.  Stillimoflkkt, 

UNLBBS,  EXCEPT. 
UNLESS,  which  is  equivalent  to  if  less, 
if  not,  or  if  one  fail,  is  employed  only  for 
the  particular  case ;  but  EXCEPT  has  al- 
ways a  reference  to  some  general  rule,  of 
which  an  exception  is  hereby  signified :  1 
shall  not  do  it  unless  he  ask  me ;  no  on« 
can  enter  except  those  who  are  provided 
with  tickets. 

Unless  money  can  he  borrowed,  trade  cannol 
be  carried  on.  Blacutoms. 

If  a  wife  continues  in  the  use  of  her  Jewels  till 
her  husband's  death,  she  shall  afterward  retain 
them  against  his  executors  and  administrators, 
and  all  other  persons  except  creditors. 

Blackstokb. 

UNOFFENDING,  INOFFENSIVE,  HARM- 
LESS. 

UNOFFENDING  denotes  the  act  of 
lioi  offending:  INOFFENSIVE,  the  prop 
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erty  of  not  being  dispoeed  or  apt  to  of- 
fend :  HARML^S,  the  property  of  be- 
ing void  of  harm.  Unoffending  expresses, 
therefore,  only  a  partial  state ;  inoffemive 
and  harmUti  mark  the  disposition  and 
character.  A  child  is  unoffmeUnff  as  long 
as  he  does  nothing  to  offend  others ;  but 
be  may  be  offauive  if  he  discover  an  un- 
aroiable  temper,  or  has  unpleasant  man- 
ners: a  creature  is  inoffensive  that  has 
nothing  in  itself  that  can  offend;  but 
that  is  harmku  which  has  neither  the 
will  nor  the  power  to  harm.  Domestic 
animals  are  frequently  very  inoffetmve; 
it  is  a  great  recommendation  of  a  quack 
medidne  to  say  that  it  is  harmUes, 

Th&  unofendina  royal  little  onea  were  not 
eoly  condemned  to  ungntoh  In  solitnde  and  dark- 
aeMibnt  their  bodies  left  to  perish  with  disease. 

SBWARI). 

For  drinks,  the  grape 
She  cmshes,  int^fentiive  mnst  Miltoh. 

When  the  diadple  is  qnestkmed  sbont  the  stud- 
ies of  his  master,  he  makes  report  of  some  minute 
and  ftlTolons  researches  which  are  introduced 
0nlj  tar  the  purpose  of  raising  a  harmUu  laogh. 

CCMBXaiJkKD. 


UNRULY,  UKOOYERNABLB,  BEFRAO- 
TORY. 

UNRULT  marks  the  want  of  disposi- 
tion to  be  ruled ;  TTN60 VERNABLE,  an 
absolute  incapacity  to  be  governed:  the 
former  is  a  temporary  or  partial  error, 
the  latter  is  an  habitual  defect  in  the 
temper:  a  volatile  child  will  be  occasion- 
ally unntly  ;  any  child  of  strong  passions 
will  become  ungovernable  by  excessive  in- 
dulgence: we  say  that  our  wills  are  un- 
rtJy  and  our  tempers  are  ungovernable. 
REFRACTORY,  from  the  Latin  refringo, 
to  break  open,  marks  the  disposition  to 
break  everything  down  before  it:  it  is 
the  excess  of  the  unrufy  with  regard  to 
children :  the  unruly  is,  however,  nega- 
tive; but  the  refradory  is  positive:  an 
unruly  child  objects  to  be  ruled;  a  re- 
fradory child  sets  up  a  positive  resist- 
ance to  all  rule ;  an  unruly  child  may  be 
altogether  silent  and  passive;  a  refrac- 
tory child  always  commits  himself  by 
some  act  of  intemperance  In  word  or 
deed :  he  is  unruly^  if  in  any  degree  he 
gives  trouble  in  the  ruling;  he  is  refrac- 
tory^ if  he  refuses  altogether  to  be  ruled. 

How  hardly  is  the  restive,  unruiy  will  of  man 
first  tamed  and  hroke  to  daty.  Soma. 


I  conceive  (replied  Nicholas)  I  stand  here  b» 
fore  yon,  my  most  equitable  Judges,  for  no  worn 
a  crime  than  cndgelling  my  refractory  mule. 

CmnaiiLAiTU 
Heav*ns,  how  unlike  their  Belgic  sires  of  old  ] 
Bough,  poor,  content,  ungeieeinidbly  bold. 

QOLDSnTH. 

UNSEARCHABLE)  INSCRUTABLE. 

Thssi  terms  are  both  applied  to  thingi 
set  above  the  understanding  of  man, 
but  not  altogether  indifferently ;  for  thai 
which  is  UNSEARCHABLE  is  not  dei  at 
so  great  a  distance  from  us  as  that  which 
is  INSCRUTABLE:  for  that  which  is 
marched  is  in  oonmion  concerns  easier 
to  be  found  than  that  which  requires  a 
ecruXxmy.  The  ways  of  God  are  all  to  us 
finite  creatures  more  or  less  wueareAo- 
Ue;  but  the  mysterious  plans  of  Provi- 
dence, as  frequently  evinced  in  the  affura 
of  men,  are  altogether  interutable. 

Things  else  by  me  uneearchabUt  now  heard 
With  wonder.  Miltok 

To  expect  that  the  intricacies  ef  science  wm  be 
pierced  Inr  a  careless  glance, is  to  expects  partie- 
nlar  privilege ;  bat  to  suppose  tliat  the  maxe  is 
inaorutable  to  diligence,  is  to  enchain  the  mind 
in  volnntary  shackles.  Jobksoii. 

UNSPEAKABLE,  INEFFABLE,  UNUTTER- 
ABLE, INEXPRESSIBLE. 

UNSPEAKABLE  and  INEFFABLE, 
from  the  Latin  for^  to  speak,  have  pre- 
cisely the  same  meaning;  but  the  im- 
nteakable  is  said  of  objects  in  general,  par- 
ticularly of  that  which  is  above  human 
conception,  and  surpasses  the  power  of 
language  to  describe ;  as  the  unmeakabU 
goodness  of  God:  INEFFABLE  is  said 
of  such  objects  as  cannot  be  painted  in 
words  with  adequate  force;  as  the  tne/*- 
fable  sweetness  of  a  person^s  look :  UN- 
UTTERABLE and  INEXPRESSIBLE  are 
extended  in  their  signification  to  that 
which  is  incommunicable  by  signs  from 
one  being  to  another ;  thus  grief  is  vn- 
uOerable  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
the  sufferer  by  any  sounds  to  brin^  home 
to  the  feelings  of  another ;  grief  is  inex- 
premble  which  is  not  to  be  expressed  by 
looks,  or  words,  or  any  signs.  UnuiUra' 
ble  is  therefore  applied  only  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  wishes  to  give  utterance;  m- 
exprembU  may  be  said  of  that  which  is 
to  be  expressed  concerning  others:  our 
own  pains  are  unuUerable;  the  sweetness 
of  a  person's  countenance  is  inesqpreuihU 
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"Die  vast  dilferenoe  of  God*s  nature  from  ours 
nukes  the  difference  between  them  so  vfufMols 
ably  great  South. 

The  infinenoes  of  the  Dirlne  nature  enliven 
the  mind  with  insfdbU  Joys.  Soctb. 

Nature  breeds, 
Feryerse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things, 
Abominable,  unuUsrabU.  Miltok. 

The  eril  which  lies  lurking  under  a  temptation 
Is  intolerable  and  in^aopreuibU.  South. 

UMTRUTH,  FALSEHOOD,  FALSITY,  LIS. 

UNTRUTH  is  an  utUrue  saying; 
FALSEHOOD  and  LIE  are  faUg  say. 
ings:  untruth  of  itself  reflects  no  dis- 
grace on  the  agent;  it  may  be  uninten- 
tional or  not :  a  /aUehood  and  a  lie  are 
intentional  false  sajrings,  differing  only 
in  degree  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  offender : 
a  faUehood  is  not  always  spoken  for  the 
express  intention  of  deceiving,  but  a  lie 
is  uttered  only  for  the  worst  of  purposes. 
Some  persons  have  a  habit  of  temngfaUe- 
hoodt  from  the  mere  love  of  talking :  those 
who  are  guilty  of  bad  actions  endeavor 
to  conceal  them  by  lies.  Children  are  apt 
to  speak  uniruih»  for  want  of  understand- 
ing the  value  of  words :  travellers,  from 
a  love  of  exaggeration,  are  apt  to  intro- 
duce/oZuAoodK  into  their  narrations:  it 
is  the  nature  of  a  /t?  to  increase  itself  to 
a  tenfold  degree ;  one  lie  must  be  backed 
by  many  more. 

FaUAood  is  also  used  in  the  abstract 
sense  for  what  \&  false.  FALSITY  is 
never  used  but  in  the  abstract  sense,  for 
the  property  of  the  false.  The  former 
is  general,  the  latter  particular,  in  the 
application :  the  truth  ov  falsehood  of  an 
assertion  is  not  always  to  be  distinctly 
proved;  ihe  falsity  of  any  particular  per- 
son's assertion  may  be  proved  by  the  ev- 
idence of  others. 

Above  all  things  tell  no  untruth^  no,  not  even 
in  trifles.  Sia  HiMmTSTDirET. 

Many  temptations  to  falsehood  will  occur  in 
the  diagnlse  of  passions  too  specious  to  fear  much 
resistance.  Johnson. 

Probability  does  not  make  any  alteration  either 
In  the  truth  or  falsity  of  things.  South. 

The  nature  of  a  li€  consists  in  this,  that  it  is 
a  false  signification  knowingly  and  voluntarily 
used.  South. 

UlTW'OliTHY,  WORTHLESS. 

UNWORTHY  is  a  term  of  less  reproach 
than  WORTHLESS ;  for  the  former  sig- 
nifies not  to  be  worthy  of  praise  or  hon- 


or; the  latter  signifies  to  be  without  all 
worth,  and  consequently  in  the  fullest 
sense  bad.  It  may  be  a  mark  of  mod- 
esty or  humility  to  say  that  I  am  an  un- 
worthy partaker  of  your  kindness ;  but  it 
would  be  folly  and  extravagance  to  say 
that  I  am  a  worthless  partaker  of  your 
kindness.  There  are  many  unworthy  mem- 
bers in  every  religious  community;  but 
every  society  that  is  conducted  upon  propi 
er  principles  will  take  care  to  exclude 
worthless  members.  In  regard  to  one  an- 
other, we  are  often  umworthy  of  the  dis- 
tinctions or  privileges  we  enjoy;  in  re- 
gard to  our  Maker,  we  are  all  unworthy 
of  his  goodness,  for  we  are  all  worihlets 
in  his  eyes. 

Since  in  dark  sorrow  I  my  days  did  spend. 
Till  now  disdaining  his  unworthy  end.  DsNam. 

The  school  of  Socrates  was  at  one  time  desert- 
ed by  everybody  except  iEschines,  the  parasite 
of  the  tyrant  Dionysins,  and  the  most  worthUss 
man  living.  CcrmBaLAMD. 

USAGE,  CUSTOM,  PKESCRIPTION. 

The  usage  is  what  one  has  been  long 
used  to  do ;  CUSTOM  (tf.  Custom)  is  what 
one  generally  does ;  PRESCRIPTION  is 
what  is  prescribed  by  usage  to  be  done. 
The  usaye  acquires  force  and  sanction  by 
dint  of  time;  the  custom  acquires  sanc- 
tion by  the  frequency  of  its  bdng  done 
or  the  numbers  doing  it;  the  prescript 
tion  acquires  force  by  the  authority  which 
pi-escrihes.  Hence  it  arises  that  customs 
vary  in  every  age,  but  that  usaye  toid  pre- 
scription supply  the  place  of  written  kw. 

With  the  national  assembly  of  France,  posses- 
sion is  nothing,  law  and  usage  are  nothing. 

BVRKX. 

For,  since  the  time  of  Saturn's  holy  reign, 
Uls  hospitable  customs  we  retain.  Detdbn. 
If  In  any  case  the  shackles  of  prssoription 
could  be  wholly  shaken  off,  on  what  occasion 
should  it  be  expected  but  in  the  selection  of  law- 
tal  pleasure  ?  Johmsox 

UTILITY,  USE,  SERVICE,  AVAIL. 

UTILITY  and  USE  both  come  from 
liter.  SERVICE,  from  the  Latin  servio, 
to  employ  or  make  use  of.  AVAIL, 
from  a  or  ad  and  vaily  in  French  valoir^ 
and  Latin  valeo^  signifies  strength  for  a 
given  purpose  or  to  a  given  end. 

All  these  terms  imply  fitness  to  be 
employed  to  advantage  (v.  Advantage^ 
Benefit),     UiUit^  is  applied  in  a  general 
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V  ^&e  to  what  may  be  usefully  employ- 
ed:  UM  to  that  which  is  actually  bo  em- 
ployed ;  things  are  said  to  be  of  general 
iitiliiify  or  a  thing  is  said  to  be  of  a  partic- 
ular MM. 

Those  things  whidi  have  lonff  gone  together 
Are  confiederatef  whereas  new  things  piece  not  so 
well ;  but,  though  they  help  by  their  tUiliti/,  yet 
they  trouble  by  their  inconformity.  Bacon. 

The  Greeks  in  the  heroic  age  seem  to  have 
been  unacquainted  with  the  iMe  of  iron. 

ROBSSTSOH. 

The  word  use  refers  us  to  the  employ- 
ment of  things  generally,  and  the  advan- 
tage derived  from  such  tue;  serviee^  the 
particular  state  or  capacity  of  a  thing  to 
be  usefully  employed.  It  is  most  proper, 
therefore,  to  say  that  prayers  and  en- 
treaties are  of  uiie;  but  in  speaking  of 
tools,  weapons,  and  the  like,  to  say  they 
are  of  ternce.  Prudence  forbids  us  to 
destroy  anything  that  may  be  of  itse; 
economy  enjoins  upon  us  not  to  throw 
aside  anything  as  long  as  it  is  fit  for 
service. 

A  man  with  great  talents  but  void  of  discretion 
is  like  Polyphemus  in  the  (able,  strong  and  blind, 
endtied  with  an  irresistible  force,  which  for  want 
of  sight  is  of  no  tue  to  him.  Addison. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  of  Ktrvics  to  these  people 
(hypochondriacs)  to  wear  some  electric  substance 
next  their  skin,  to  defend  the  nerves  and  flbres 
from  the  damp  of  non-electric  air.        Brtdone. 

All  the  preceding  terms  are  taken  ab- 
solutely: AVAIL  is  a  term  of  relative 
import;  it  respects  the  circumstances 
under  which  a  thing  may  be  fit  or  other- 
wise to  be  employed  with  efficacy.  When 
entreaties  are  found  to  be  of  no  availy 
females  sometimes  try  the  force  of  tears. 

What  does  it  avails  though  Seneca  had  taught 
as  good  morality  as  Christ  himself  from  the 

mount  ?  CUVBERLAND. 

TO  UTTEK,  SPEAK,  ARTICULATE,  PRO- 
NOUNCE. 

UTTER,  from  out^  signifies  to  put  out ; 
that  is,  to  send  forth  a  sound :  this,  there- 
fore, is  a  more  general  term  than  SPEAK, 
which  is  to  titter  an  intelligible  sound. 
We  may  vtUr  a  groan ;  we  npeak  words 
only,  or  that  which  is  intended  to  serve 
as  words.  To  epeaky  therefore,  is  only  a 
species  of  utterance;  a  dumb  man  has 
uUertmee,  but  not  tpeeeh.  ARTICULATE 
and  PRONOUNCE  are  modes  of  xpeak- 
%ng:  to  articulate,  from  articulum,  a  joint, 


is  to  prommnee  distinctly  the  letters  or 
syllables  of  words ;  which  is  the  first  ef 
fort  of  a  child  beginning  to  speak.  It  is 
of  great  importance  to  make  a  cuild  or- 
iicmate  QYery  letter  when  he  first  begiua 
to  speak  or  read.  To  pronounce^  from  tlie 
Latin  pronuncio,  to  speak  out  loud,  is  a 
formal  mode  of  speaking.  A  child  must 
first  articulate  the  letters  and  the  sylla- 
bles, then  he  pronounces  or  sets  forth  the 
whole  word ;  this  is  necessary  before  h« 
can  speak  to  be  understood. 

At  each  word  that  my  destractioii  vtter'd 

My  heart  recoiled.  Otwat. 

What  you  keep  by  you,  you  may  change  and 

mend, 
But  words  ODoe  spoks  can  never  be  recaird. 


The  torments  of  disease  can  sometimes  only 
be  signified  by  groans  or  sobs,  or  inaHiculats 
ejaculations.  Jobrson. 

Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  yoa,  as  I  pnmovnced 
it  to  you.  SBAKBpaaav 


V. 

VACANCY,  VACUITY,  INANITY. 

VACANCY  a-id  VACUITY  both  dfr 
note  the  space  unoccupied,  or  the  ab> 
stract  quality  of  being  unoccupied.  IN- 
ANITY, from  the  Latin  iwniis^  denotes 
the  abstract  quality  of  emptiness,  or  of 
not  containing  anything:  hence  the  for* 
mer  terms  vacaitcy  and  vaniittf  are  used 
in  an  indifferent  sense;  inamty  always 
in  a  bad  sense :  there  may  be  a  vaMtnni; 
in  the  mind,  or  a  vacatictf  in  life,  which 
we  may  or  may  not  fill  up  as  we  please ; 
but  inanity  of  character  denotes  the  want 
of  the  essentials  that  constitute  a  char- 
acter. 

Tlicre  are  racuities  in  the  happiest  life,  whicd 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  world  to  flU. 

Blaib. 

When  I  look  up  and  behold  the  heavens,  it 
makes  me  scorn  the  world  and  the  pleasures 
thereof,  considering  the  vanity  of  thase  and  the 
imtnity  of  the  other.  Howell. 

VAIN,  INEFFECTUAL,  FRUITLESS. 

These  epithets  arc  all  applied  to  our 
endeavors ;  but  the  term  VAIN  (v.  Idle) 
is  the  most  general  and  indefinite ;  the 
other  terms  are  particular  and  definite. 
What  we  aim  at^  as  well  as  what  we 
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strive  for,  may  be  vain;  but  IXEFFECT- 
UAL,  that  is,  not  effectual  {v.  Effective^ 
aiui  FRUITLESS,  that  ia,  without  fruit, 
signifying  not  producing  the  desired  fruit 
of  oiie^s  labor,  refer  only  to  the  termina- 
tion or  value  of  our  labors.  When  the 
object  aimed  at  is  general  in  its  import, 
it  is  common  to  term  the  endeavor  vain 
when  it  cannot  attain  this  object :  it  is 
vain  to  attempt  to  reform  a  person's 
character  until  he  is  convinced  that  he 
stands  in  need  of  reformation ;  when  the 
means  employed  are  inadequate  for  the 
attainment  of  the  particular  end,  it  is 
usual  to  call  the  endeavor  infffectual  ; 
cool  arguments  will  be  itteffedttal  \n  con- 
vincing any  one  inflamed  with  a  partic- 
ular passion:  when  labor  is  specifically 
employed  for  the  attainment  of  a  partic- 
ular object,  it  is  usual  to  term  it  fniUlesa 
if  it  fail:  peace -makers  will  often  find 
themselves  in  this  condition,  that  their 
labors  will  be  rendered /rui/^  by  the 
violent  passions  of  angry  opponents. 

Nature  aloud  calls  out  for  balmy  rest, 
But  all  In  vaitt.  Obnti.eiian. 

After  many  fruUUw  overtores,  the  Inca,  de- 
spairing of  any  cordial  union  with  a  Spaniard,  at- 
tacked him  by  surprise  with  a  numerous  body. 

KOBXRTBOM. 

Thou  thyself  with  scorn 
And  anger  wonldst  resent  the  oflfer'd  wrong, 
Though  in^eetuai  found.  Milton. 

VALUABLE,  PRECIOUS,  COSTLY. 

VALUABLE  signifies  fit  to  be  vaified; 
PRECIOUS,  having  a  high  price ;  COST- 
LY, costing  much  money.  Valuable  ex- 
presses directly  the  idea  of  value;  pre- 
eioiM  and  costly  express  the  same  idea  in- 
directly:  on  the  other  hand,  that  which 
is  valuable  is  only  said  to  be  fit  or  deserv- 
ing of  value  ;  but  precious  and  costly  de- 
note that  which  is  highly  valuable,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  measure  of  val- 
uing objects,  that  is,  by  the  price  they 
bear ;  hence,  the  latter  two  express  the 
idea  much  more  strongly  than  the  former. 

Remote  countries  cannot  conrey  their  com- 
modities by  land  to  those  places,  when  on  ac- 
rount  of  their  rarity  they  are  desired  and  become 
VtiluabU.  RoBEaTsoir. 

It  is  no  improper  comparison  that  a  thankfiil 
heart  is  like  a  box  of  predoiu  ointment 

Howell. 

The  kin^  crave  him  all  the  duke's  rich  fWs,  and 
lOuch  of  hia  nottly  household  stuff.  Llotp. 


They  are  similarly  distinguished  v^ 
their  moral  application :  a  .bcwk  is  valu* 
able  according  to  its  contents,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  which  men  set  upon 
it,  either  individually  or  collectively.  The 
Bible  is  the  only  precious  book  in  the 
world  that  has  intrinsic  value,  that  is,  set 
above  all  price.  There  are  many  costly 
thmgs,  which  are  only  valuable  to  the 
individuals  who  are  disposed  to  expend 
money  upon  them. 

What  an  absurd  thing  it  is  to  pais  over  all  the 
valuabU  parts  of  a  man,  and  tix  our  attention  on 
his  inlirmities  I  Addisok. 

Two  other  precious  drops  that  ready  stood 
Each  in  their  crystal  sluiee,  he,  ere  they  fell, 
Kiss'd  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  remorse. 

Milton. 

Christ  is  sometimes  pleased  to  make  the  prOi> 
fession  of  himself  coeUy.      ^  South. 

VALUE,  WORTH,  RATE,  PRICE. 

VALUE,  from  the  Latin  voIm^  to  be 
strong,  respects  those  essential  qualities 
which  constitute  its  strength.  WORTH, 
in  German  uferth^  from  lecihren,  to  per- 
ceive, signifies  that  good  which  is  experi- 
enced or  felt  to  exist  in  a  thing.  RATE, 
v.  Proportion.  PRICE,  in  Latin  pretium^ 
from  the  Greek  irpacaw,  to  sell,  signifies 
what  a  thing  ia  sold  for. 

Value  is  a  general  and  indefinite  term, 
applied  to  whatever  is  conceived  to  be 
goo(J  in  a  thing :  the  vKfrth  is  that  good 
only  which  is  conceived  or  known  as 
such.  The  value,  therefore,  of  a  thing  is 
as  variable  as  the  humors  and  circum- 
stances of  men;  it  may  be  nothing  or 
something  very  great  in  the  same  object 
at  the  same  time  in  the  eyes  of  diiferent 
men.  The  teorth  is,  however,  that  value 
which  is  acknowledged;  it  is  therefore 
something  more  fixed  and  permanent: 
we  speak  of  the  value  of  external  objects 
which  are  determined  by  taste ;  but  the 
worth  of  things  as  determined  by  rule. 
The  value  of  a  book  that  is  out  of  print 
is  fluctuating  and  uncertain ;  but  its  real 
worth  may  not  be  more  than  what  it 
would  fetch  for  waste  paper.  The  rate 
and  price  are  the  measures  of  that  value 
or  worth;  the  former  in  a  general,  the 
Utter  in  a  particular  application  to  mer- 
cantile transactions.  Whatever  we  give 
in  exchange  for  another  thing,  whether 
according  to  a  definite  or  an  indefinite 
estimation,  that  is  said  to  be  done  at  t 
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eertain  rate  ;  thus  we  purchase  pleasure 
at  a  dear  raU^  when  it  is  at  the  expense 
of  our  health :  price  is  the  rate  of  ex- 
change estimated  by  coin  or  any  other 
medium :  hence  price  is  a  fixed  raie^  and 
may  be  figuratively  applied  in  that  sense 
to  moral  objects ;  as,  when  health  is  ex- 
pressly sacrificed  to  pleasure,  it  may  be 
termed  the  price  of  pleasure. 

Life  luu  no  wilue  as  an  end,  but  means. 

An  end  deplorable  I  A  meana  divine.       Youvo. 

Pay 
No  moment,  bat  in  porcbaae  of  its  worth ; 
And  wtiat  it's  vxnih  ask  death-beds.       Yocno. 
If  yon  will  take  my  humor  as  it  runs,  you 
shall  have  hearty  thanks  into  the  barigain  for 
taking  it  off  at  such  a  rate. 

Eabl  or  SHArmauRT. 
The  soul's  high  wiee 
Is  writ  in  all  the  conduct  of  the  sUes.     Touno. 

TO  VALUB,  PRIZE,  ESTEEM. 

To  VALUE  is  m  the  literal  sense  to 
tx  a  value  on  a  thing.  PRIZE,  signify- 
ing to  fix  a  price,  and  ESTEEM  (v.  JSs- 
Uem\  are  both  modes  of  valuing. 

To  value  is  to  set  any  value,  real  or 
supposititious,  relative  or  absolute,  on  a 
thing :  in  this  sense  men  value  gold  above 
silver,  or  an  appraiser  values  goods.  To 
value  may  either  be  applied  to  material 
or  spiritual  subjects,  to  corporeal  or  men- 
tal actions :  prize  and  esteem  are  taken 
only  as  mental  actions;  the  former  in 
reference  to  sensible  or  moral  objects, 
the  latter  only  to  moral  objects :  we  may 
value  books  according  to  their  market 
price,  or  we  may  value  them  according  to 
their  contents ;  we  prize  books  only  for 
their  contents,  in  which  sense  prize  is  a 
much  stronger  term  than  value;  we  also 
prize  men  for  their  usefulness  to  society ; 
we  esteem  their  moral  characters. 

The  priae^  the  beauteous  pri»e,  I  will  resign, 
80  dearly  «a^'<2,  and  so  Justly  mine.  Pops. 
Nothing  makes  women  etiteemed  by  the  oppo- 
rite  sex  more  than  chastity ;  whether  it  be  that 
we  always  priMe  those  most  who  are  hardest  to 
come  at,  or  that  nothing  besides  chastity,  with 
\^  collateral  attendants,  fidelity  and  constancy, 
gives  a  man  a  property  in  the  person  he  loves. 

Addison. 

VAHIATION,  VABIETY. 

VARIATION  denotes  the  act  of  vary- 
ing (v.  To  €ha$tge)\  VARIETY  denotes 
the  quality  of  varying,  or  the  thing  va- 
ried.   The  astronomer  observes  the  va- 


I  riatiom  in  the  heavens ;  the  philosopher 
'  observes  the  variations  in  the  climate 
I  from  year  to  year.      V^ariety  is  pleasing 
'  to  all  persons,  but  to  none  so  much  as 
the  young  and  the  fickle :  there  is  an  in- 
finite variety  in  every  spedes  of  objects, 
animate  or  inanimate. 

The  idea  of  variaHon  (as  a  constituent  la 
beauty),  without  attending  so  accurately  to  the 
manner  of  variation,  has  led  Mr.  Hogarth  to 
consider  angular  figures  as  beautiful.      Buass. 

As  to  the  colors  usually  found  in  beantiftil  bod- 
ies, it  may  be  difficult  to  ascertain  them,  because 
in  the  several  parts  of  nature  there  is  an  infinite 
variety,  Buuul 

VENAL,  BIERCENARY. 

VENAL,  from  the  Latin  venalis,  signi- 
fies salable  or  ready  to  be  sold,  which, 
applied  as  it  commonly  is  to  persons,  is  a 
much  stronger  term  than  MERCENARY 
{v.  Mercenary).  A  venal  man  gives  up 
all  principle  for  interest;  a  mercenary 
man  seeks  his  interest  without  regard  to 
principle :  venal  writers  are  such  as  write 
in  favor  of  the  cause  that  can  promote 
them  to  riches  or  honors;  a  servant  is 
commonly  a  mercenary,  who  gives  his  ser- 
vices according  as  he  is  paid :  those  who 
are  loudest  in  their  professions  of  politi- 
cal purity  are  the  best  subjects  for  a 
minister  to  make  venal;  a  mercenary 
spirit  is  engendered  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  devote  themselves  exclusively  to 
trade. 

The  minister,  well  pleasM  at  small  expense, 
To  silence  so  much  rude  impertinence. 
With  squeeze  and  whisper  yields  to  his  demands. 
And  on  the  venal  list  enroll'd  be  stands. 

JSNTMS. 

For  their  assistance  they  repair  to  the  North- 
em  steel,and  bring  in  an  unnatural,  mercenary 
crew.  Sooth. 

VENIAL,  PARDONABLE. 

VENIAL,  from  the  Latin  venia,  pardon 
or  indulgence,  is  applied  to  what  may  be 
tolerated  without  express  disparagement 
to  the  individual,  or  direct  censure ;  but 
the  PARDONABLE  is  that  which  may 
only  escape  severe  censure,  but  cannot 
be  allowed :  garrulity  is  a  venial  oif ence 
in  old  age ;  levity  in  youth  is  pardonabU 
in  single  instances. 

While  the  clergy  are  employed  in  extirpating 
mortal  sins,  I  should  be  glad  to  rally  the  world 
out  of  indecencies  and  venial  transgressions. 

CumiaLAioi 
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The  wttkneflMS  of  EUzabeth  were  not  confined 
to  that  period  of  lift  when  they  are  more  par- 
donabU,  Robutbom. 

VERBALy  YOCAL,  ORAL. 

VERBAL,  from  verbumy  a  word,  Bigni- 
fies  after  the  maimer  of  a  spoken  word ; 
ORAL,  from  ot,  a  moath,  signifies  by 
word  of  mouth ;  and  VOCAL,  from  vox, 
the  Toioe,  signifies  bj  the  voice :  the  for- 
mer two  of  these  words  are  used  to  dis- 
tinguish the  speaking  from  writing ;  the 
latter  to  distinguish  the  sounds  of  the 
voice  from  any  other  sounds,  particularly 
in  singing:  a  verbal  messagB  is  distin- 
guished from  one  written  on  a  paper,  or 
in  a  note ;  oral  tradition  is  distinguished 
from  that  which  is  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity by  means  of  books;  voeal  music 
is  distinguished  from  instrumental ;  vocal 
sounds  are  more  harmonious  than  those 
which  proceed  from  any  other  bodies. 

Among  all  the  Northern  natlona,  shaking  of 
hands  was  held  neoeaiary  to  bind  the  bargain, 
a  custom  which  we  still  retain  in  many  verbal 
contracts.  Blackstors. 

Forth  came  the  hmnan  pair, 
And  Joln*d  their  voeal  worship  to  the  choir 
Of  oreattires  wanting  Toioe.  Miltok. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  world  instruction  was 
dommonlj  orai,  Johmsoh. 

YEXATIOX,  MORTIFICATION,  CHAGRIN. 

VEXATION  (v.  To  duplease)  springs 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  acting  unpleas- 
antly on  the  inclinations  or  passions  of 
men;  MORTIFICATION  (v.  To  humble) 
is  a  strong  degree  of  vexation^  which 
arises  from  particular  circumstances  act- 
ing on  parUcular  passions :  the  loss  of  a 
day's  pleasure  is  a  vexation  to  one  who  is 
eager  for  pleasure;  the  loss  of  a  prize, 
or  the  circumstance  of  coming  into  dis- 
gjrace  where  we  expected  honor,  is  a  mor- 
tificaiion  to  an  ambitious  person.  Vexa- 
tion arises  principally  from  our  wishes 
and  views  bdng  crossed;  moriificalion, 
from  our  pride  and  self-importance  be- 
ing hurt ;  CHAGRIN,  in  French  cJuMgrin^ 
from  (UffHr^  and  the  Latin  ower^  sharp, 
signifying  a  sharp  point,  arises  from  a 
mixture  of  the  two ;  disappointments  are 
always  attended  with  more  or  less  of 
vexation^  according  to  the  circunibtances 
which  give  pain  and  trouble ;  an  expos- 
ure of  our  poverty  may  be  more  or  less 
of  a  mortification^  according  to  the  value 


which  we  set  »n  wealth  and  grandear ;  a 
refusal  of  a  request  will  produce  more  or 
less  of  ehagriny  as  it  is  accompanied  with 
circumstances  more  or  less  mortifying  to 
our  pride. 

Poverty  Is  an  evil  complicated  with  so  many 
drenmstanoea  of  uneasiness  and  veaoaWm^  that 
every  man  is  studious  to  avoid  it.         Johhsom. 

I  am  morii/Ud  by  those  compliments  which 
were  designed  to  encourage  me.  Pora. 

It  was  your  purpose  to  balanoe  my  chagrin  ai 
the  inconriderable  eflisct  of  tliat  essay,  by  repre- 
senting that  it  obtained  some  notice.  Hill. 

VIEW,  SURVEY,  PROSPECT. 

VIEW  (».  To  'look),  and  SLTIVEY, 
compounded  of  vey  or  view  and  «ur,  over, 
mark  the  act  of  the  person,  namely,  the 
looking  over  a  thing  with  more  or  leas 
attention :  PROSPECT,  from  the  Latin 
protpeeiiu  and  prottpieioy  to  see  before, 
designates  the  thing  seen.  We  take  a 
view  or  furvey;  the  propped  presents  it. 
self:  the  view  is  of  an  indefiidte  extent ; 
the  turvey  is  always  comprehensive  m  its 
nature.  Ignorant  people  take  but  nar- 
row  viern  of  things ;  men  take  more  or 
less  enlarged  vt^uu,  according  to  their 
cultivation:  the  capacious  mind  of  a 
genius  takes  a  mrvey  of  all  nature.  The 
view  depends  altogether  on  the  train  of  a 
person's  thoughts ;  the  prospect  is  set  be- 
fore him,  it  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  thing :  our  views  of  advancement  are 
sometimes  very  fallacious;  onajt proepecti 
are  very  delusive ;  both  occasion  disap- 
pointment :  the  former  is  the  keener,  as 
we  have  to  charge  the  miscalculation 
upon  ourselves.  Sometimes  our  protpect^ 
depend  upon  our  view^  at  least  in  mat- 
ters of  religion ;  he  who  forms  erroneous 
views  of  a  Ature  state  has  but  a  wretched 
prospect  beyond  the  grave. 

With  inward  view 
Thence  on  the  Ideal  kingdom  swift  she  turns 
Her  eye.  TBomov. 

Fools  view  but  part,  and  not  the  whole  wrveif^ 
So  crowd  existence  aU  into  a  day.  Jsktiis^ 

No  land  so  rude  but  looks  beyond  the  tomb 
For  future  prospects  In  a  world  to  come. 

JBHTIia. 

VIEW,  PROSPECT,  LANDSCAPE. 

VIEW  and  PROSPECT  (v.  View,  pros- 
pect), though  applied  here  to  external 
objects  of  sense,  have  a  similar  distinc- 
tion as  in  the  precediug  article.    The 
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9k»  is  iiot  only  that  which  may  be  seen, 
but  that  which  is  actually  seen ;  theproa- 
ped  is  that  which  may  be  seen ;  hence 
the  term  view  is  mostly  coupled  with  the 
person  viewing^  although  a  prospect  exists 
continually,  whether  seen  or  not:  hence 
we  speak  of  our  view  being  intercepted, 
but  not  our  prospect  intercepted ;  a  con- 
fined or  bounded  vieWy  but  a  liTely  or 
dreary  prospect,  or  the  prospect  clears  up 
)r  extends. 

Ve  noble  few !  who  here  anbendiiiK  stand 
Beneath  life's  pressure,  yet  beer  ap  awhile, 
And  what  your  boooded  view,  which  only  saw 
A  little  part,  deemed  evil,  is  no  more.  Thokson . 

The  great  edemal  scheme, 
Involring  all,  and  in  a  perfect  whole 
Uniting  as  the  prospect  wider  spreads 
To  reason's  eye  refln'd,  clears  ap  apaoe. 

Thomson. 

View  is  an  indefinite  term ;  it  may  be 
said  either  of  a  number  of  objects  or  of 
a  single  object,  of  a  whole  or  of  a  part : 
prospect  is  said  only  of  an  aggregate 
Dumber  of  objects :  we  may  have  a  view 
df  a  town,  of  a  number  of  scattered 
houses,  of  a  single  house,  or  of  the  spire 
df  a  steeple;  but  the  prospect  compre- 
hends that  which  comes  within  the  range 
of  the  eye.  View  may  be  said  of  that 
which  is  seen  directly  or  indirectly;  pros- 
pect only  of  that  which  directly  presents 
itself  to  the  eye :  hence  a  drawing  of  an 
object  may  be  termed  a  vieWy  although 
not  a  prospect.  View  is  confined  to  no 
particular  objects;  prospect  mostly  re- 
spects rural  objects ;  and  LANDSCAPE 
respects  no  others.  Landscape^  landskip^ 
or  Umdshapey  denote  any  portion  of  coun- 
try which  is  in  a  particular  form :  hence 
the  landscape  is  a  species  of  prospect.  A 
prospect  may  be  wide,  and  comprehend 
an  assemblage  of  objects  both  of  nature 
and  art;  but  a  landscape  is  narrow,  and 
lies  within  the  compass  of  the  naked  eye: 
hence  it  is  also  that  lantkcape  may  be  tak- 
en for  the  drawing  of  a  landscape,  and 
consequently  for  a  species  of  view:  the 
taking  of  views  or  landscapes  is  the  last 
exercise  of  the  learner  in  drawing. 

Thus  was  this  place 
A  happy  .niral  seat  of  Tarioos  Mews.      Milton. 

Now  3lcies  and  seas  their  prottptct  only  bound. 

Dktbkm. 
So  lovely  seem'd 
That  l4nid«c<ipe,  and  of  oure  now  purer  air 
Meets  ms  approach-  Miltow. 


VIOLEXT,  FURIOUS,  BOISTEROUS,  VM- 
HEMENT,  IMPETUOUS. 

VIOLENT  signifies  baring  force  {9. 
Force).  FURIOUS  signifies  having  /urj 
(v.  Anger).  BOISTEROUS  in  aU  proba- 
bility conies  from  bestir,  signifying  ready 
to  bextir  or  come  into  motion.  VEHE- 
MENT, in  Latin  vehemens,  compounded  of 
veho  and  merUy  signifies  carried  away  by 
the  mind  or  the  force  of  passion.  IM- 
PETUOUS signifies  haying  an  impetus. 

Violent  is  here  the  most  general  tenn, 
including  the  idea  of  force  or  violence, 
which  is  common  to  them  all;  it  is  aa 
general  in  its  application  as  in  its  mean- 
ing. When  violent  and  furious  are  ap- 
plied  to  the  same  objects,  the  latter  ex- 
presse^s  a  higher  degree  of  the  former :  a 
furious  whirlwind  is  violent  beyond  meas- 
ure. Violent  and  boisteroius  are  likewise 
applied  to  the  same  objects ;  but  the  bota- 
terous  refers  only  to  the  violente  of  the 
motion  or  noise:  hence  we  say  that  a 
wind  is  violent^  inasmuch  as  it  acts  with 
great  force  upon  all  bodies ;  it  is  boister- 
ous, inasmuch  as  it  causes  the  great  mo- 
tion of  bodies :  impebums,  like  boisterous, 
is  also  applied  to  bodies  moving  with 
gresii  violence. 

Probably  the  breadth  of  it  (the  passage  be 
tween  Scylla  and  Charybdls)  is  greatly  increased 
by  the  triolent  impetuosity  of  the  current. 

BaTDOKB. 

The  A«r<otfapard, 
Gow'd  and  snbdu'd,  flies  flrom  the  tece  of  man. 

SOMBRTIIXK. 

Te  too,  ye  winds !  that  now  begin  to  blow 
With  boisterous  sweep,  I  raise  my  voice  to  yon. 

TaoMsoir. 
Tlie  central  waters  round  impetuous  msh'd. 

TnoMaoH. 

These  terms  are  all  applied  to  pei^sons, 
or  what  is  personal,  with  a  similar  dis- 
tinction :  a  man  is  violent  in  his  opinions, 
violeni  in  his  measures,  violent  in  his  re- 
sentments ;  he  is  furious  in  his  anger, 
or  has  a  furious  temper ;  he  is  vehement 
in  his  affections  or  passions,  rckamnt  in 
love,  vehement  in  zeal,  ve/iement  in  pursu- 
ing an  object,  vehement  in  expression :  i*t- 
olettvf  transfers  itself  to  some  external  ob- 
ject on  which  it  acts  with  force ;  but  re- 
fiemence  respects  that  species  of  viclemr 
which  is  confined  to  the  person  himself  : 
we  may  dread  violence^  because  it  is  al- 
ways liable  to  do  mischief ;  we  ouj^'it  u 
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9uppress  our  vehemence^  because  it  is  in- 
jurious to  ourselves :  a  violent  partisan 
renders  himself  obnoxious  to  others;  a 
man  who  is  vehement  in  any  cause  puts  it 
out  of  his  own  power  to  be  of  use.  Im- 
pettweity  is  rather  the  extreme  of  violence 
or  ve/iemence:  an  impetttotu  attaclt  is  an 
excessively  violent  attaclc ;  an  impetuous 
character  is  an  excessively  vehement  char- 
acter. Boisterous  is  said  of  the  manner 
«nd  the  behavior  rather  than  the  mind. 

This  genttonuui,  amon((  a  thousand  others,  ia  a 
Treat  instance  of  the  fate  of  all  who  are  carried 
away  by  ]»arty-8pirit  of  any  side  ;  I  wish  all  vio- 
lence may  sncoeed  as  ill.  Pope. 

If  there  be  §fiy  use  of  gesticulation,  It  mast  be 
applied  to  the  ignorant  and  rude,  who  will  be 
more  aflbcted  by  vehemence  than  delighted  by 
propriety.  Jounsom. 

But  there  a  power  steps  in  and  limits  the  ar- 
rogance  of  raging  passions  and  furious  elements. 

BUEKf. 

Is  there  a  passion  whose  impetuous  force 
Di^urba  the  human  breast,  and  breaking  forth 
With  sad  eruptions  deals  iestruction  round. 
But,  by  the  magic  strains  of  some  soft  air, 
)s  harmoniz-9d  to  peace  ?  Cowper. 

They  in  this  examination,  of  which  there  is 
printed  an  account  not  nnentertaining,  behaved 
with  the  boisterousness  of  men  elated  with  re- 
eent  authority.  Johnson. 

VISION,  APPARITION,  PHANTOM,  8PKC- 
TRE,  GHOST. 

VISION,  from  the  Latin  visus^  seeing 
or  seen,  signifies  either  the  act  of  seeing 
or  thing  seen :  APPARITION,  from  ap- 
pear^ signifies  the  thing  that  appears. 
As  the  thmg  seen  is  only  the  improper 
signification,  the  term  vision  is  never  em- 
ployed but  in  regard  to  some  agent :  the 
vision  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  vis- 
ual organ ;  the  vision  of  a  person  whose 
sight  is  defective  will  frequently  be  fal- 
lacious ;  he  will  see  some  things  double 
which  are  single,  long  which  are  short, 
and  the  like. 

He  clasps  his  lenn,  if  haply  they  may  see, 
Close  to  the  part  where  vision  ought  U  be, 
But  finds  that,  though  his  tubes  assist  the  sight, 
riier  cannot  give  it,  or  make  darkness  light. 

COWPEE. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  sight  be  mirac- 
Mlously  impressed,  his  vision  will  enable 
him  to  see  that  which  is  supernatural: 
hence  it  is  that  viMon  is  either  true  or 
false,  according  to  the  circumstant'es  of 
the  individual ;  and  a  vinion^  signifying  a 
thing  seen,  la  taken  for  a  supernatural 


exertion  of  the  visioti:  apparition^  on  ih$ 
contrary,  refers  us  to  the  object  seen ; 
this  may  be  true  or  false,  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  presents  itself. 
Joseph  was  warned  by  a  vision  to  fly 
into  Egypt  with  his  family ;  Mary  Mag- 
dalene was  informed  of  the  resurrectiou 
of  our  Saviour  by  an  apparitiofi :  fever 
ish  people  often  think  they  sec  vijtions; 
timid  and  credulous  people  sometimes 
take  trees  and  posts  for  apparitions. 

Visions  and  inspirations  some  expect 
Their  course  here  to  direct.  Cowlet. 

Full  fast  he  flies,  and  dares  not  look  behind  him. 
Till  out  of  breath  he  overUkes  his  fisUows, 
Who  gather  round  and  wonder  at  the  tale 
Of  horrid  appariHon.  Blair. 

PHANTOM,  from  the  Greek  ^aivw,  to 
appear^  is  used  for  a  false  appariHon*or 
the  appearance  of  a  thing  otherwise  than 
what  it  is ;  thus  the  ignis  fatwtSy  vulgar- 
ly called  Jack-o*-Lantem,  is  a  phaiUom. 
SPECTRE,  from  specio,  to  behold,  and 
GHOST,  from  geitty  a  spirit,  are  the  ap- 
paritions of  immaterial  substances.  The 
spectre  is  taken  for  any  spiritual  being 
that  appears ;  but  ghost  is  taken  only  for 
the  spirits  of  departed  men  who  appear 
to  their  fellow -creatures:  a  spectre  is 
sometimes  made  to  appear  on  the  stage ; 
gliosis  exist  mostly  in  the  imagination  of 
the  young  and  the  ignorant 

The  phantoms  which  haunt  a  desert  are  want, 
and  misery*  and  danger.  Johnsow. 

Rous'd  from  their  slumbers, 
In  grim  array  the  grisly  spectres  rise.      BLAia. 

The  lonely  tower 
Is  also  shunn'd,  whose  mournful  chambers  hold. 
So  night-struck  fancy  dreams,  the  yelling  g?iosi* 

Thokboii. 

VOTE,  SUFFRAGE,  VOICE. 

VOTE,  in  Latin  vottam^  from  voveo^  to 
vow,  is  very  probably  from  vox,  a  voice, 
signifying  the  voice  that  is  raised  in  sup- 
plication to  heaven.  SUFFRAGE,  in  Lat- 
in svffragiitm^  is  in  all  probability  com- 
pounded of  sub  and  frango^  to  break  out 
or  declare  for  a  thing.  VOICE  is  here 
figuratively  taken  for  the  voice  that  is 
raised  in  favor  of  a  thing. 

The  vote  is  the  wish  itself,  whether  ex- 
pressed or  not ;  a  person  has  a  vote^  that 
ia,  the  power  of  wishing ;  but  the  suffrage 
and  the  voice  are  the  wish  that  is  express- 
ed; a  person  gives  his  suffrage  or  his 
voice.    The  vote  is  the  settled  and  fixed 
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wish,  it  18  that  by  which  social  concerns 
in  life  are  determined ;  the  tuffragt  is  a 
vo<0  given  only  in  particular  cases;  the 
vofM  IS  the  declared  opinion  or  wish,  ex- 
iressed  either  by  individuals  or  the  pub- 
lic at  large.  The  voU  and  voice  are  given 
either  for  or  against  a  person  or  thing ; 
the  suffrage  is  commonly  given  in  favor 
of  a  person :  in  all  public  assemblies  the 
majority  of  votes  decide  the  question; 
members  of  Parliament  are  chosen  by 
the  wffragee  of  the  people ;  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a  will,  every  executor  has  a 
voiot  in  all  that  is  transacted. 

Tbe  popular  «o<« 
IneUoes  here  to  contbiue.  Miltoii. 

Repotation  is  oomnumly  loet,  because  tt  never 
wai  deeerved ;  aod  wm  conferred  at  first,  not  bjr 
the  wfrage  of  crttldnn,  bat  by  the  fondness  of 
fkHndshlp.  JooNsoK. 

That  something's  oors  when  we  fh>m  life  depart, 
This  aU  conoelTe,  aU  feel  tt  at  the  heart; 
The  wise  of  leam'd  antiqaity  proclaim 
Tliis  truth ;  the  pabllc  wAioe  declares  the  same. 

JHfTlfi. 


W. 

TO  WATT,  WATT  FOR,  AWAIT,  LOOK 
FOB,  EXPECT. 

WAIT,  WAIT  FOR,  AWAIT,  in  Ger- 
man  wtrioi^  which  is  an  intensive  of  w^ih- 
ren^  to  see  or  look,  and  EXPECT,  from 
the  Latin  ex,  out  of,  and  spedo^  to  behold, 
both  signify  originally  the  same  thing  as 
LOOK  FOR,  i  tf.,  to  look  with  concern  for 
a  thing. 

All  these  terms  express  the  action  of 
the  mind  when  directed  to  future  matters 
of  personal  concern  to  the  agent  Waii^ 
wtU  for,  and  await,  differ  less  in  sense 
than  in  application,  the  former  two  being 
in  ^miliar  use,  and  the  latter  only  in  the 
grave  style :  these  words  imply  the  look- 
ing simply  toward  an  object  in  a  state  of 
suspense  or  still  regard ;  as  to  imitt  until 
a  person  arrives,  or  teait  far  his  arrival ; 
and  awdt  the  hour  of  one*s  death,  that 
is,  to  keep  the  mind  in  readiness  for  it 

WaU  till  thy  being  shall  be  nnfblded.       Blair. 
Not  less  resolv'd,  Antcnor's  valiant  heir 
Confronts  Achilles,  and  awaite  the  war.    Pope. 

Wait  and  wait  for  refer  to  matters  that 
are  remote  and  obscure  in  the  prospect 
or  uncertain  in  the  event ;  await  may  be 


applied  to  that  which  is  considered  to 
be  near  at  hand  and  probable  to  happoi, 
and  in  this  sense  it  is  clearly  allied  to 
look  for  and  escpect,  the  former  of  which 
expresses  the  acts  of  the  eye  as  well  as 
the  mind,  the  latter,  the  act  of  the  mind 
only,  in  contemplating  an  object  as  very 
probable  or  even  certain.  It  is  our  duty 
patiently  to  enoait  the  severest  trials  when 
they  threaten  us.  When  children  are  too 
much  indulged  and  caressed,  they  are  apt 
to  look  for  a  repetition  of  caresses  at  in- 
convenient seasons ;  it  is  in  vain  to  look 
for  or  eaq)ect  happiness  from  the  conju- 
gal state,  when  it  is  not  founded  on  a  cor- 
dial and  mutual  regard. 

This  said,  he  sat,  and  expectation  held 

His  looks  suspense,  oioaiting  who  appeared 

To  second,  or  oppose,  or  undertake 

The  perilous  attempt.  Miltcnc. 

If  you  loot  for  a  fHend  in  whose  temper  there 
is  not  to  be  found  the  least  inequali^,yon  took 
for  a  pleasing  phantom.  BLAia. 

We  are  not  to  eameet  from  our  interconrse  with 
others,  all  that  satbfibctton  we  fondly  wish. 


WAKEFUL,  WATCHFUL,  VIGILANT. 

Wk  may  be  WAKEFUL  without  being 
WATCHFUL;  but  we  cannot  be  waieh- 
fuL  without  being  wakeful,  Wakefulnen 
IS  an  affair  of  the  body,  and  depends  upon 
the  temperament ;  teatchfulneu  is  an  af- 
fair of  the  will,  and  depends  upon  the 
determination:  some  persons  are  more 
wakeful  than  they  wish  to  be;  few  are 
as  wat<^ful  as  they  ought  to  be.  VIGI- 
LANCE, from  the  Latin  vigH,  and  the 
Greek  ayaXXoc,  ayoXXiaw,  to  be  on  the 
alert,  expresses  a  high  degree  of  wateh- 
futneu:  a  sentinel  is  toatchful  who  on 
ordinary  occasions  keeps  good  watch; 
but  it  is  necessary  for  him,  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions,  to  he. vigilant,  in  order  to 
detect  whatever  may  pass.  We  are  watch- 
ful only  in  the  proper  sense  of  wateMnff; 
but  we  may  be  vigUa$U  in  detecting  mor- 
al as  well  as  natural  evils. 

Music  shall  wake  her  that  hath  power  to  charm 
Pale  sickness,  and  avert  the  stings  of  pain ; 
Can  raise  or  quell  our  {Missions,  and  becalm 
In  sweet  oblivion  the  too  icaJteful  sense. 

FnrroH. 

He  who  remembers  what  has  fiiUen  out,  will 
be  watchful  against  what  may  happen.    South. 

Let  a  man  strictly  observe  the  first  hints  and 
whispers  of  good  and  evil  that  p.iss  in  his  henrt : 
tliis  will  keep  conscience  quick  and  riffilttnt. 

$OUTii 
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TO  WANDER^  TO  STROLL,  RAMBLE, 
ROVE,  ROAM,  RANGE. 

WANDER,  in  German  toatiderti^  is  a 
frequentative  of  wenden,  to  turn,  signify- 
ing  to  tarn  frequently.  To  STROLL  is 
probably  an  intensive  of  to  roU^  that  is, 
to  go  in  a  planless  manner.  RAMBLE, 
from  the  Latin  re  and  ambulo^  is  to  walk 
backward  and  forward;  and  ROVE  is 
probably  a  contraction  of  ramble.  ROAM 
is  connected  with  our  word  rocm^  space, 
signifying  to  go  in  a  wide  space,  and  the 
Hebrew  rmn^  to  be  violently  moved  back- 
ward and  forward.  RANGE,  from  the 
noun  rangey  a  rank,  row,  or  extended 
space,  sigmfies  to  go  over  a  great  space. 

The  idea  of  going  in  an  irregular  and 
free  manner  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 
To  wander  is  to  go  in  no  fixed  path ;  to 
tiroU  is  to  wander  out  of  a  path  that  we 
had  taken.  To  wander  may  be  an  invol- 
untary action ;  a  person  may  wander  to  a 
great  distance,  or  for  an  indefinite  length 
of  time;  in  this  manner  a  person  wanr 
den  who  has  lost  himself  in  a  wood :  to 
i^rotf  is  a  voluntary  action,  limited  at  our 
discretion ;  thus  when  a  person  takes  a 
walk,  he  sometimes  ztrcXte  from  one  path 
into  another  as  he  pleases :  to  rantJble  is 
to  loofKiier  without  any  object,  and  conse- 
quently with  more  than  ordinary  irregu- 
larity; in  this  manner  he  who  sets  out 
to  take  a  walk,  without  knowing  or  think- 
ing where  he  shall  go,  rambUt  as  chance 
directs :  to  rove  is  to  wander  in  the  same 
planless  manner,  but  to  a  wider  extent ; 
a  fugitive  who  does  not  know  his  road 
rcvea  about  the  country  in  quest  of  some 
retreat :  to  roam  is  to  toander  from  the 
impulse  of  a  troubled  mind ;  in  this  man- 
ner a  lunatic  who  has  broken  loose  may 
roam  about  the  country;  so  likewise  a 
person  who  travels  about,  because  he  can- 
not rest  in  quiet  at  home,  may  also  be 
said  to  roam  in  quest  of  peace :  to  range 
is  the  contrary  of  to  roam;  as  the  for- 
mer indicates  a  disordered  state  of  mind, 
the  latter  indicates  composure  and  fixed- 
ness ;  we  range  within  certain  limits,  as 
the  hunter  ranges  the  forest,  the  shepherd 
ranges  the  mountains. 

But  far  about  they  toander  from  the  grare 
Of  him,  whom  his  ungentle  fortune  urg'd 
Against  his  own  sad  breast  to  lift  the  hand 
or  impious  Tiolenoe.  Tbomson. 


I  found  by  the  Toice  of  my  fkiend  wlio  walked 
by  me,  that  we  had  insensibly  etroUed  into  the 
grore  sacred  to  the  widow.  Addison. 

I  thus  rambled  firom  pocket  to  pocket  vnUl 
the  beginning  of  the  dril  wars.  Addisoii . 

Wbere  is  that  knowledge  now,  that  regal  thought, 
With  Just  adriee  and  timely  counsel  fraught  ? 
Where  now,  0  Judge  of  Israel,  does  it  rovef 

Paioa. 

She  looks  abroad,  and  prunes  herself  for  flight, 
Like  an  unwilling  inmate  longs  to  roam 
From  this  dull  earth,  and  seek  her  native  home 

Jnrrira 
Tlie  stag,  too,  singled  from  the  herd,  where  long 
He  ranff*d  the  branching  monarch  of  the  shades. 
Before  ttie  tempest  drives.  THomoii. 

TO  WANT,  lOUCD,  LACK. 

To  be  without  is  the  common  idea  ex. 
pressed  by  these  terms ;  but  to  WANT 
is  to  be  without  that  which  oontributes 
to  our  comfort,  or  is  an  object  of  our 
desire;  to  NEED  is  to  be  without  that 
which  is  essential  for  our  existence  or 
our  purposes ;  to  LACK,  which  is  proba- 
bly a  variation  from  leak^  and  a  term  not 
in  frequent  use,  expresses  little  more  than 
the  general  idea  of  being  without,  unac- 
companied by  any  collateral  idea.  From 
the  close  connection  which  subsists  be- 
tween desiring  and  wani^  it  is  usual  to 
consider  what  we  want  as  artificial,  and 
what  we  need  as  natural  and  indispensa- 
ble :  what  one  man  wanU  is  a  superfluity 
to  another ;  but  that  which  is  needed  by 
one  is  in  like  circumstances  needed  by 
all :  tender  people  want  a  fire  when  others 
would  be  glad  not  to  have  it ;  all  persons 
need  warm  clothing  and  a  warm  house  in 
the  winter. 

To  be  rich  Is  to  have  more  than  is  deshvd,  and 
more  than  is  wanted.  Johnson. 

The  old  firom  such  aflUn  are  only  fireed. 
Which  Tig'rous  youth  and  strength  of  body  need. 

Dmiuif. 

To  want  and  need  may  extend  mdefi- 
nitely  to  many  or  all  objects ;  to  lack,  or 
be  deficient,  is  properly  said  of  a  single 
object ;  we  may  toant  or  need  everything ; 
we  lack  one  thing,  we  lack  this  or  that ;  a 
rich  man  may  lack  understanding,  virtue, 
or  religion;  he  who  wan/e  nothing  Ls  a 
happy  man ;  he  who  needs  nothing  may 
be  happy  if  he  wants  no  more  than  he 
has ;  for  then  he  lacks  that  which  alone 
can  make  him  happy,  which  is  content* 
ment 
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See  the  mind  of  beastly  man ! 
That  hath  so  soon  forj^oi  the  excellence 
Of  his  creation,  when  he  life  began, 
That  now  he  chooaeth  witli  vile  difference 
To  be  a  beast,  and  lucJte  intelligence.    SPSiraKii. 

WATERMAN,  BOATMAN,  FEKRYMAN. 

Thise  three  terms  are  employed  for 
persons  who  are  engaged  with  boats ;  but 
the  term  WATERMAN  is  specifically 
applied  to  such  whose  business  it  is  to 
let  out  their  boats  and  themselves  for  a 
given  time;  the  BOATMAN  may  use  a 
boat  only  occasionally  for  the  transfer  of 
goods;  a  FERRYMAN  uses  a  boat  only 
for  the  conveyance  of  persons  or  goods 
across  a  particular  river  or  piece  of  water. 

Buhbles  of  air  working  upward  from  the  very 
bottom  of  the  lake,  the  toatertnan  told  us  that 
they  are  ohaenred  alwaya  to  rise  in  the  same 
places.  Adduon. 

Now  nearer  to  Uie  Stygian  lake  they  draw, 
Whom  from  the  shore  the  surly  boatman  saw. 

Drtdkn. 
So  forth  they  rowed ;  and  thatferrpman^ 
With  his  stiffs  oars,  did  hrosh  the  sea  so  strong 
That  the  hoarse  waters  from  his  frigot  ran. 

Spenbkb. 

WAVB,  BIIXOW,  SURGE.  BREAKER. 

WAVE,  from  the  Saxon  wae^an,  and 
German  tou»^«n,  to  weigh  or  rock,  is  ap« 
plied  to  water  in  an  undulating  state ;  it 
is,  therefore,  the  generic  terra,  and  the 
rest  are  specific  terms :  those  tpoves  which 
swell  more  than  ordinarily  are  termed 
BILLOWS,  which  is  derived  from  tml^e 
or  6t^«,  and  German  bal^^  the  paunch  or 
belly :  thoee  Vfava  which  rise  higher  than 
usual  are  termed  SURGES,  from  the  Lat- 
in  surffo,  to  rise :  those  loaven  which  dash 
against  the  shore,  or  against  vessels,  with 
more  than  ordinary  force,  are  termed 
BREARERa 

The  waf>€  behind  impels  the  wave  before.  Pops. 
I  saw  him  beat  the  billoica  under  him. 
And  ride  upon  their  backs.  Shakspeaec. 

He  flies  aloft,  and  with  impetuous  roar. 
Pursues  the  foaming  twge»  to  the  shore. 

Drtden. 
Now  on  the  mountain  tcae«  on  high  they  ride, 
Then  downward  plunge  beneath  th*  Involving 

tide, 
Till  one  who  seems  In  agony  to  strive, 
Tlie  whirling  breaJt«r»  heave  on  shore  alive. 

Falconer. 

WAY,  MANNER,  MEIHOD,  MODE, 
COURSE,  MEAN8. 
All  these  words  denote  the  steps  which 
are  pursued  from  the  beginning  to  the 


completion  of  any  work.  The  WAY  ia 
both  general  and  indefinite ;  it  is  either 
taken  by  accident  or  chosen  by  design : 
the  MANNER  and  METHOD  are  species 
of  the  loai/  chosen  by  design.  Whoever 
attempts  to  do  that  which  is  strange  to 
him,  will  at  first  do  it  in  an  awkward 
Kwy;  the  manner  of  conferring  a  favor 
is  often  more  than  the  favor  itself;  ex- 
perience supplies  men  in  the  end  with  a 
suitable  nxetkod  of  carrying  on  their  bus- 
iness. 

The  v>ay9  of  Heaven  are  dark  and  intricate. 

ADDiaow. 

My  mind  is  taken  up  in  a  more  melancholy 
manner.  Attbrmibt. 

Men  are  m  illing  to  try  all  methods  of  reconcil- 
ing guilt  and  quiet.  Joamoit. 

The  nuihod  is  said  of  that  which  re- 
quires contrivance ;  the  MODE,  of  that 
which  requires  practice  and  habitual  at- 
tention ;  the  former  being  applied  to  mat- 
ters of  art,  and  the  latter  to  mechanical 
actions:  the  master  has  a  good  method 
of  teaching  to  write ;  the  scholar  has  a 
good  or  bad  mode  of  holding  his  pen. 
The  COURSE  and  the  MEANS  are  the 
way  which  we  pursue  in  our  moral  con- 
duct: the  courae  is  the  eourne  of  meas- 
ures which  are  adopted  to  produce  a  cer- 
tain result ;  the  meanjt  collectively  for  the 
course  which  lead  to  a  certain  end :  in  or- 
der to  obtain  legal  redress,  we  must  par- 
sue  a  certain  course  in  law  *  law  is  one 
means  of  gaining  redress,  but  we  do  wise- 
ly, if  we  can,  to  adopt  the  safer  and  pleas, 
anter  mean*  of  persuasion  and  cool  re- 
monstrance. 

Modes  of  speech,  which  owe  their  prevalence 
to  modish  folly,  die  away  with  their  Inventors. 

JOHNSOir. 

All  your  sophisters  cannot  produce  anything 
better  adapted  to  preserve  a  rational  and  manly 
freedom  than  the  course  that  we  have  pursued. 

BCUCE. 

The  most  wonderihl  things  are  brought  about 
In  many  instances  by  means  the  most  absurd 
and  ridiculous.  Buucx. 

WEAK,  FEEBLE,  IKFIRM. 

WEAK,  in  Saxon  wace^  Dutch  foaeJe, 
German  srhteach^  is  in  all  probability  an 
intensive  of  tm^-A,  soft,  which  comes  from 
treichetiy  to  yield,  and  this  from  beweffen, 
to  move.  FEX6LE,  probably  contracted 
from  failable,     INFIRM,  v.  Debility. 

The  Saxon  term  uv<iX-  is  here,  as  it  usu 
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ally  is,  the  familiar  and  universal  term ; 
fMe  is  suited  to  a  more  polished  style ; 
infirm  is  only  a  species  of  the  weak :  we 
may  be  weak  in  body  or  mind ;  but  we 
are  commonly  fediHe  and  infirm  only  in 
the  body :  we  may  be  vseak  from  disease, 
or  weak  by  nature,  it  eqiuilly  conveys  the 
gross  idea  of  a  defect :  but  the  term  fee- 
Ue  and  infirm  are  Qualified  expressions 
for  weakntn:  a  child  \&  feeble  from  its 
IP  fancy ;  an  old  man  is  fedde  from  age ; 
the  latter  may  likewise  be  infii-m  in  con- 
sequence of  sickness.  We  pity  the  weak^ 
but  their  weakness  often  gives  us  pain; 
we  assist  the  feeble  when  they  attempt  to 
walk ;  we  support  the  infirm  when  they 
are  unable  to  stand.  The  same  distinc- 
tion exists  between  weak  and  feeble  in  the 
moral  use  of  the  words :  a  weak  attempt 
to  excuse  a  person  conveys  a  reproachful 
meaning;  but  the/«6/tf  efforts  which  wc 
make  to  defend  another  may  be  praise- 
worthy, although /«c;6/e. 

You,  gallant  Vernon !  saw 
The  miserable  scene ;  yoa  pitying  saw ; 
To  infant  weaJbiest  sunk  the  warrior's  arm. 

Thomson. 
Command  th'  assistance  of  a  friend, 
hut  fesbU  are  the  succors  I  can  send.   Drtdsn. 

At  my  age,  and  under  my  infirmitiM.  I  can 
have  no  relief  but  those  with  which  religion  fur- 
nishes me.  Attekburt. 

TO  WEAKEN,  ENFEEBLE,  DEBILITATE, 
ENERVATE,  INVALIDATE. 

To  WEAKEN  is  to  make  weak  {v. 
HmA-),  and  is,  as  before,  the  generic 
term :  to  EXFEEBLE  is  to  make  fable 
(v.  Weak):  to  DEBILITATE  is  to  cause 
MUiti/  {v.  DebUUy) :  to  ENERVATE  is 
to  nfmen'e  ;  and  to  INVALIDATE  is  to 
make  not  valid  or  strong:  all  of  which 
are  but  modes  of  weakeniup  applicable  to 
different  objects.  To  xreaken  may  be  ei- 
ther a  temporary  or  permanent  act  when 
applied  to  persons ;  enfeeble  is  permanent, 
either  as  to  the  body  or  the  mind :  we 
may  be  weakened  suddenly  by  severe  pain ; 
we  are  enfeebled  in  a  gradual  manner,  ei- 
ther by  the  slow  effects  of  disease  or  age. 
To  weaken  is  either  a  particular  or  a  com- 
plete act;  to  enfeebUy  to  debilitale,  and 
rnervafe  are  properly  partial  acts:  what 
enfeebles  deprives  of  vital  or  essential 
power ;  what  debilitates  may  lessen  pow- 
er in  one  particular,  though  not  in  an- 
other ;  the  severe  exercise  of  any  power, 


such  as  the  memory  or  the  attention,  will 
tend  to  debUitate  that  faculty :  what  en^ 
ervates  acts  particularly  on  the  nervous 
system ;  it  relaxes  the  frame,  and  unfits 
the  person  for  action  either  of  body  or 
mind.  To  weaken  is  said  of  things  as 
well  as  persons ;  to  invalidate  is  said  of 
things  only:  we  weaken  the  force  of  an 
argument  by  an  injudicious  application ; 
we  invalidate  the  claim  of  another  by 
proving  its  informality  in  law. 

No  article  of  faith  can  be  true  which  weakens 
the  practical  part  of  religion.  Addison. 

So  much  hath  hell  debas'd,  and  pain 
Enfeehltil  me,  to  what  I  was  in  heav'n. 

M1X.10K. 
Sometimes  the  body  in  full  strength  we  And, 
While  various  ails  debilitate  the  mind. 

Jeittnb. 

Those  pleasures  which  enervated  the  mind 

most  be  dearly  purchased.  Habvbt. 

Do  they  (the  Jacobins)  mean  to  in'oaUdate 

tliat  great  body  of  our  statute  htw  which  passed 

under  those  whom  they  treat  as  usurpers  ? 

BUBKB. 

WEARISOME,  TIRESOME,  TEDIOUS. 

WEARISOME  (v.  7b  weaty)  is  the  gen- 
eral and  indefinite  term ;  TIRESOME  (v. 
To  wearyX  and  TEDIOUS,  causing  tcdi- 
itm^  a  specific  form  of  wearisomcness: 
common  things  may  cause  weariness;  that 
which- acts  painfully  is  either  tiresome  or 
tedians  ;  but  in  different  degrees  the  rep- 
etition of  the  same  sounds  will  grow  tire^ 
some :  long  waiting  in  anxious  suspense 
is  tedious :  there  is  more  of  that  which  is 
physical  in  the  liresomey  and  mental  in 
the  tedious. 

All  weariness  presupposes  weakness,  and  con- 
sequently every  long,  importune,  wearUonie  pe- 
tition is  truly  and  properly  a  force  upon  him  that 
is  pursued  with  it.  Soutb. 

Far  happier  were  the  meanest  peasant's  lot. 
Than  to  be  plac'd  on  high,  in  anxious  pride. 
The  purple  drudge  and  slave  of  tiresome  state. 

West. 
Happy  the  mortal  man  who  now,  at  taot, 
Has  through  this  doleftal  rale  of  mis'ry  past, 
Who  to  his  destln'd  stage  has  carried  on 
The  tedious  load,  and  laid  his  burden  down. 

PaiuB. 

TO  WEARY,  TIRE,  JADE,  HARASS. 

To  WEARY  is  a  frequenUtive  of 
wear,  that  is,  to  wear  out  the  strength. 
To  TIRE,  from  the  French  tirer  and  the 
Latin  traJu),  to  draw,  signifies  to  draw  out 
the  strength.  To  JADE  is  the  same  ag 
to  f/oad.     HARASS,  v.  Distress. 
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Long  exertion  wearies;  a  little  exertion 
will  Hre  a  child  or  a  weak  man ;  forced 
exertions  Jade  ;  painful  exertions,  or  ex- 
ertions coupled  with  painful  circum- 
stances, AoroM;  the  horse  is  jodn/ who  is 
forced  on  beyond  his  strength ;  the  sol- 
dier is  haraued  who  in  his  march  is  press- 
ed on  by  a  pursuing  enemy.  We  are 
wearied  with  thinking  when  it  gives  us 
pain  to  think  any  longer ;  we  are  tired  of 
our  employment  when  it  ceases  to  give  us 
pleasure ;  we  Are  jaded  by  incessant  atten- 
tion to  business ;  we  are  harasaed  by  perpet- 
ual complaints  which  we  cannot  redress. 

All  pleuores  that  afltet  the  body  most  needs 
weary.  South. 

Every  morsel  to  a  satisfied  hunger  is  only  a 
new  labor  to  a  tired  dlgeatioa  South. 

I  recall  the  time  (and  am  glad  it  is  OTer)  when 
aboot  this  hoor  (six  in  the  morning)  I  used  to  be 
going  to  bed  surtiettod  with  pleasare  or  jaded 
with  boslneas.  BoLiNoaaou. 

Bankrupt  nobOity.  a  (iictlous,  giddy,  and 
Dtrided  senate,  a  karaet^d  commonality, 
Is  all  the  strength  of  Venice.  Otwat. 

WEIGHT,  HEAVINESS,  GRAVITY. 

WEIGHT,  from  to  toeiffh,  is  that  which 
a  thing  weiffhs.  HEAVINESS,  from 
heavy  and  heave^  signifies  the  abstract 
quality  of  the  heavy^  or  difficult  to  heave. 
GRAVITY,  from  the  Latin  yravis,  like- 
wise denotes  the  same  abstract  quality. 

Weiff/U  is  indefinite;  whatever  may 
be  weighed  has  a  weighty  whether  large  or 
small:  AamfMW and ^rrovt/y  are  the  prop- 
erty of  bodies  having  a  great  toeigJU. 
WeigJU  is  only  opposed  to  that  which  has 
or  is  supposed  to  have  no  voeighi^  that  is, 
what  is  incorporeal  or  immaterial;  for 
we  may  speak  of  the  weight  of  the  light- 
est conceivable  bodies,  as  the  weigJd  of 
a  feather:  heamnese  is  opposed  to  light- 
ness ;  the  heamtuu  of  lead  is  opposed  to 
the  lightness  of  a  feather.  Weight  lies 
absolutely  in  the  thing;  heavinees  is  rel- 
atively considered  with  respect  to  the 
person :  we  estimate  the  ipeight  of  things 
according  to  a  certain  measure ;  we  esti- 
mate the  heavinese  of  things  by  our  feel- 
ings. Gravity  is  that  species  of  weigJU 
which  is  scientifically  considered  as  in- 
herent in  certain  bodies;  the  term  is 
therefore  properly  scientific. 

Universally  a  body  planiced  in  water  loses  as 
mach  of  its  weight  as  ia  equal  to  the  weight  of 
«  body  of  water  of  its  own  bullc.        Goldismith. 


The  object  is  conoemtng  the  heavineae  of  le^ 
eral  bodies,  or  the  proportion  that  is  required  be. 
tween  any  weightwcAxhie  power  which  may  raise 

it  WlUUM. 

Of  aU  bodies  considered  within  the  confines  of 
a  fluid  there  b  a  twotfdld  ^raWty,  true  and  ab> 
solute.  Quurci: 

WEIGHT,  BURDEy,  LOAD. 

WEIGHT,  tf.  VTe^At  BURDEN,  from 
hear^  signifies  the  thing  borne.  LOAD, 
in  German  laden^  low  German  and  Dutch 
laeyeniy  is  connected  with  our  word  lay^ 
laidy  signifying  to  Uy  on  or  in  anything. 

The  term  weight  ia  here  oonmdered  in 
common  with  &e  other  terms,  in  the 
sense  of  a  positive  weight;  by  which  ft 
is  allied  to  the  word  bureten:  the  wdghi 
is  said  either  of  persons  or  things ;  the 
burden  more  commonly  respects  persons ; 
the  had  may  be  said  of  either :  a  person 
may  sink  under  the  noeight  that  rests  upon 
him;  a  platform  may  break  down  from 
the  weight  upon  it :  a  person  sinks  under 
his  burdeti  or  load;  a  cart  breaks  down 
from  the  load.  The  weight  is  abstract- 
edly taken  for  what  has  weight,  without 
reference  to  the  cause  of  its  being  there  ; 
bunleii  and  load  have  respect  to  the  per- 
son  or  thing  by  which  they  are  produced ; 
accident  produces  the  weiglU  ;  a  person 
takes  a  burden  upon  himself,  or  has  it 
imposed  upon  him;  the  load  is  always 
laid  on:  it  is  not  proper  to  carry  any 
weight  that  exceeds  our  strength ;  those 
who  bear  the  burden  expect  to  reap  the 
fruit  of  their  Ubor ;  he  who  carries  loada 
must  be  contented  to  take  such  as  are 
given  him. 

On  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  where  the 
air  is  so  pure  and  refined,  and  where  there  is  not 
tliat  immense  weight  of  gross  vapors  pressing 
upon  the  body,  the  mind  acts  with  greater  free- 
dom. Brtuonb. 

Gameb  have  their  provender 
Only  for  bearing  burdene^  and  sore  blows 
For  sinking  under  them.  Somshvuxx. 

His  bams  are  stor*d,    . 
And  groaning  staddles  bend  beneath  their  load. 

SOKKSVIIXB. 

In  the  moral  application  these  terms 
mark  the  pain  which  is  produced  by  a 
pressure ;  but  the  weight  and  load  rather 
describe  the  positive  severity  of  the  press- 
ure ;  the  burden  respects  the  temper  and 
inclinations  of  the  sufferer;  the  load  is 
in  this  case  a  very  great  weight:  a  min- 
ister of  state  has  a  toeight  on  his  mind  at 
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ftll  timee,  from  the  heavy  responsibility 
which  attaches  to  his  station ;  one  who 
kbors  under  strong  apprehensions  or 
dread  of  an  evil  has  a  load  on  his  mind ; 
any  sort  of  employment  is  a  burden  to 
one  who  wishes  to  be  idle ;  and  time  un- 
employed is  a  burden  to  him  who  wishes 
to  be  always  in  action. 

With  what  oppressive  weight  will  sickness, 
disappoinfcinent,  or  old  age  fiUl  upon  the  spirits 
3f  that  roan  who  is  a  stranger  to  God  I     Blaib. 
I  nnderstood  not  that  a  grateftil  mind 
By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays  at  onoe  ; 
Indebted  and  discharg'd ;  what  Imrden  then  ? 

MUTON. 

How  a  man  can  have  a  qniet  and  cheerfU 
mind  under  a  burden  and  ^Muf  of  guilt,  I  know 
not,  unless  he  be  very  ignorant.  Rat. 

WELLrBBINO,  WELFARE,  PROSPERITY, 
HAPPINESS. 

WELL-BEING  may  be  said  of  one  or 
many,  but  more  of  a  body ;  the  toeU-beina 
of  society  depends  upon  a  due  subordi- 
nation of  the  different  ranks  of  which  it 
is  composed.  WELFAKE,  or/ortn^  tt^, 
from  the  German  fahren^  to  go,  respects 
the  good  condition  of  an  individual ;  a 
parent  is  naturally  anxious  for  the  tod- 
fare  of  his  child.  WdL-bewg  and  weU 
fare  consist  of  such  things  as  more  im- 
mediately affect  our  existence:  PROS- 
PERITY, which  comprehends  both  wU- 
behig  and  toelfare^  includes  likewise  all 
that  can  add  to  the  enjoyments  of  man. 
The  proeperiiy  of  a  state,  or  of  an  individ- 
ual, therefore,  consists  in  the  increase  of 
wealth,  power,  honors,  and  the  like ;  as 
outward  circumstances  more  or  less  af- 
fect the  HAPPINESS  of  man :  happiness 
is,  therefore,  often  substituted  for  pros- 
perity;  but  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  happiness  properly  lies  only  in  the 
mind,  and  that  consequently  proeverity 
may  exist  without  happiness;  but  Kappi- 
iMw,  at  least  as  far  as  respects  a  body  of 
men,  cannot  exist  without  some  portion 
oi  prosperity. 

Have  freethinkers  been  authors  of  any  inven- 
tions that  conduce  to  the  toM-bting  of  mankind  ? 

BCRUtLKT. 

For  his  own  sake  no  duty  he  can  ask, 

The  common  welfare  is  our  only  task.   Jbnthb. 

Religion  affords  to  good  men  peculiar  security 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  prottperUy.       Blauu 

The  author  is  here  only  showing  the  providen- 
tial issue  of  tlie  passions,  and  how  by  God's  gra- 
tious  disposittor  they  are  turned  away  from  their 


natural  bias  to  promote  the  happiness  of  mai^ 
kind.  WAEBuaTOii. 

WHOLE,  ENTIRE,  CQBfPLETE,  TOTAI^ 
INTEGRAL. 

WHOLE  excludes  subtraction;  EN- 
TIRE  excludes  division ;  COMPLETE  ex- 
cludes deficiency :  a  whole  orange  has  had 
nothmg  taken  from  it ;  an  entire  orange 
is  not  yet  cut ;  and  a  complete  orange  is 
grown  to  its  full  size:  it  is  possible^ 
therefore,  for  a  thing  to  be  whole  and  not 
entire:  and  to  be  both, and  yet  not  eom- 
plete:  an  orange  cut  into  parts  is  whole 
while  all  the  parts  remain  together,  but 
it  is  not  entire  ;  it  may  be  whole  as  dis- 
tinguished  from  a  part,  entire  as  far  as 
it  has  no  wound  or  mdsion  in  it ;  but  it 
may  not  be  a  complete  orange  if  it  is  de- 
fective in  its  growth.  Whole  is  applied 
to  everything  of  which  there  may  be  a 
part  actually  or  in  imagination ;  as  the 
whole  line,  the  whole  day,  the  whole  world : 
enHre  is  applied  only  to  such  things  as 
may  be  damaged  or  injured,  or  is  already 
damaged  to  its  fullest  extent ;  as  an  m- 
tire  building,  or  enHre  ruin:  complete  is 
applied  to  that  which  does  not  require 
anything  further  to  be  done  to  it ;  as  a 
complete  house,  a  complete  circle,  and  the 
like. 

The  whole  island  prodooes  eom  enly  sufBdent 
to  support  its  inhabitants  for  five  months,  or  lit^  • 
tie  more.  Bbtdokk. 


And  oft,  when  unobserv*d. 
Steal  fh>m  the  barn  a  straw,  till  soft  and  warm. 
Clean  and  eompMe^  their  habitation  grows.    . 

Tbombon. 

This  (model)  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  is 
entire  in  those  parts  where  the  statue  b  maim- 
ed. AnDisoM. 

TOTAL,  from  totus,  the  whole,  has  the 
same  signification,  but  only  a  liinited  ap- 
plication; as  a  total  amount,  or  a  total 
darkness,  as  distinguished  from  a  partial 
amount,  or  a  partial  degree  of  darkness. 

They  set  and  rise. 
Least  toi€U  darkness  should  by  night  regain 
Poasession.  Mzlton. 

So  also  in  application  to  moral  objects. 

Nothing  under  a  total  thorough  change  in  the 
convert  will  suffice.  Sooth. 

INTEGRAL,  from  inteffer,  entire,  has 
the  same  signification,  but  is  applied  now 
to  parts  or  numbers  not  biok«D. 
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NothlDg  pasws  in  the  accoanti  of  God  for  re- 
pentance Irat  a  cbange  of  life ;  ceasing  to  do  otU, 
and  doing  good,  are  the  two  great  integral  parU 
of  this  duty.  South. 

WICKED,  INIQUITOUS,  NEFARIOUS. 

WICKED  {v.  Bad)  is  here  the  generic 
term ;  INIQUITOUS,  from  iniquus,  un- 
just, signifies  that  species  of  tnckednen 
which  consists  in  violating  the  law  of 
right  between  man  and  man ;  NEFARI- 
OUS, from  the  Latin  nefu,  wicked  or 
abominable,  is  that  species  of  mckedness 
which  consists  in  violating  the  most  sa- 
cred obligations.  The  term  tncked^  be- 
ing indefinite,  is  commonly  applied  in  a 
milder  sense  than  iniguitoM  ;  and  iniqui- 
tofia  than  ne/ariaua:  it  is  wicked  to  de- 
prive another  of  his  property  unUwfulIy, 
under  any  circtmistances ;  but  it  is  in- 
iquiUna  if  it  be  done  by  fraud  and  cir- 
cumvention ;  and  nefarious  if  it  involves 
any  breach  of  trust ;  any  undue  influence 
over  another,  in  the  making  of  his  will, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  rightful  heir,  is 
ifiiquUow;  any  underhand  dealing  of  a 
servant  to  defraud  his  master  is  nefari- 

OtM. 

In  the  cormptod  currents  of  this  world, 
Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shore  by  justice ; 
And  oa  'tis  seen,  the  wicked  prixe  itself 
Buys  out  the  law.  Shakspbarb. 

Lncullns  fbnnd  that  the  province  of  Pontns 
had  fallen  under  great  disorders  and  oppressions 
flrom  the  iniguU^  (^  vmnren  and  pnblicans. 
^  Pridbadx. 

That  unhallowed  rlllany  n^arUmsly  attempt- 
ed upon  our  agent  Hilton. 

TO  WILL,  WISH. 

The  WILL  is  that  faculty  of  the  soul 
which  is  the  most  prompt  and  decisive ; 
it  immediately  impels  to  action:  the 
WISH  is  but  a  gentle  motion  of  the  soul 
toward  a  thing.  We  can  will  nothing 
but  what  we  can  effect ;  we  may  wish  for 
many  things  which  lie  above  our  reach. 
The  wiU  must  be  under  the  entire  control 
of  reason,  or  it  will  lead  a  person  into 
every  mischief :  toiahes  ought  to  be  under 
the  direction  of  reason ;  or  otherwise  they 
may  greatly  disturb  our  happiness. 

A  good  inclination  is  but  the  flrst  rude  draught 
of  virtue  ;  but  the  finishing  strokes  are  fh)m  the 
teiU.  South. 

The  wieking  of  a  thing  is  not  properly  the 
vnliing  of  it :  it  imports  no  more  than  an  idle, 
unoperative  complacency  in,  and  desire  of,  the 
object.  South. 


WnXINOLY,  VOLUNTARILY,  SPONTA- 
NEOUSLY. 

To  do  a  thing  WILLINGLY  is  to  d« 
it  with  a  good  will ;  to*  do  a  thing  VOL- 
UNTARILY is  to  do  it  of  one's  own  ac- 
cord :  the  former  respects  one's  vHHng- 
neu  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  anoth- 
er ;  we  do  what  is  asked  of  us ;  it  in  a 
mark  of  good-nature :  the  latter  respects 
our  freedom  from  foreign  influence;  we 
do  that  which  we  like  to  do ;  it  is  a  mark 
of  our  sincerity.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  a 
child  do  his  task  wUHngly  ;  it  is  pleasant 
to  see  a  man  voluniartly  engage  in  any 
service  of  public  good.  SPONTANE- 
OUSLY  is  but  a  moide  of  the  vchndary^ 
applied,  however,  more  commonly  to  in- 
animate objects  than  to  the  will  of  per- 
sons :  the  ground  produces  spontaneoudy^ 
when  it  produces  without  culture;  and 
words  flow  aponUxnefmdy  which  require 
no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  to 
produce  them.  If,  however,  applied  to 
the  will,  it  bespeaks  in  a  stronger  degree 
the  totally  unbiassed  state  of  the  agent's 
mind:  the  tponUmeo^u  effusions  of  the 
heart  are  more  than  the  voluntary  ser- 
vices of  benevolence.  The  wilUny  is  op- 
posed to  the  unwilling^  the  voluntary  to 
the  mechanical  or  iwvoluntary^  the  apon- 
Umeom  to  the  reluctant  or  the  arttfi- 
ciaL 

Food  not  of  angels,  yet  accepted  so. 

As  that  more  wiUingly  thoa  conloat  not  Mem, 

At  Heav'n's  high  iiBasts  t*  have  M.        MzLTOit. 

Thoughts  are  only  criminal  when  they  are  first 
chosen,  and  then  voluntarily  oonttnoed. 

JOHHaON. 

Of  these  none  nncontroU'd  and  lawless  rove, 
But  to  some  destin'd  end  epcntaneoua  more. 

JsimaL 

WISDOM,  PRUDENCE. 

WISDOM,  from  witaen,  to  know,  is  the 
general  term ;  it  embraces  the  whole  of 
practical  knowledge:  PRUDENCE  (v. 
Prudmi)  is  a  branch  of  wiadom.  Wia- 
dom  directs  all  matters  present  or  to 
come.  Prudence^  which  acts  by  foresight, 
directs  what  is  to  come.  Rules  of  con- 
duct are  framed  by  wiadom^  and  it  is  the 
part  of  jtrudence  to  apply  these  rules  to 
the  business  of  life. 

Two  things  speak  much  the  xtiadom  of  a  na- 
tion :  good  laws,  and  a  prudent  management  of 
them.  STixxiMorLBKi; 
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WIT,  HUMOB,  8ATIBE,  IRONY,  BUR- 
LESQUE. 

WIT,  like  wisdom,  according  to  its  orig- 
intfl,  from  vtssen,  to  know,  signifies  knowl- 
edge, but  it  has  so  extended  its  meaning 
as  to  signify  that  faculty  of  the  mind  by 
which  knowledge  or  truth  is  perceived, 
and  in  a  more  limited  sense  the  faculty 
of  discovering  the  agreements  or  disa- 
greements of  different  ideas.  Wity  in  this 
latter  sense,  is  properly  a  spontaneous 
faculty,  and  is,  as  it  were,  a  natural  gift: 
labored  or  forced  wU  is  no  wit.  Reflec- 
tion and  experience  supply  us  with  wis- 
dom; study  and  labor  supply  us  with 
learning;  but  wU  seizes  with  an  eagle 
eye  that  which  escapes  the  notice  of  the 
deep  thinker,  and  elicits  truths  which  are 
in  vain  sought  for  with  any  severe  effort. 

WU  lies  most  in  the  asaembladie  of  ideas,  and 
patting  those  together  with  quickness  and  vari- 
ety. Xddiaok. 
In  a  true  piece  of  toit  all  things  innst  be, 
Tet  all  things  there  agree.                  '  Cowlxt. 

HUMOR  is  a  species  of  teit  which  flows 
out  of  the  humor  of  a  person.  Wit^  as 
distinguished  from  kwnor^  may  consist 
of  a  single  brilliant  thought :  but  humor 
nms  in  a  vein ;  it  is  not  a  striking,  but 
an  equable  and  pleasing,  flow  of  wit.  Of 
this  description  of  wit  Mr.  Addison  has 
given  us  the  most  admirable  specimens 
in  his  writings,  who  knew  best  how  to 
explain  what  wit  and  hum/or  was,  and  to 
illustrate  it  by  his  practice. 

For  sure  by  wU  is  chiefl j  meant 

Applying  well  what  we  invent : 

What  humor  is  not,  all  the  tribe 

Of  logic-mongers  can  deacribe : 

Here  nature  only  acts  her  part, 

Unhelp'd  by  practice,  books,  or  art.  Swift. 

There  Is  a  kind  of  nature,  a  certain  regnlarity 
of  thought,  which  most  discover  the  writer  (of 
humor)  to  be  a  man  of  sense  at  the  same  time 
that  he  appears  altogether  given  up  to  caprice. 

Addisok. 

Humor  may  likewise  display  itself  in 
actions  as  well  as  words,  whereby  it  is 
more  strikingly  distinguished  from  wit^ 
which  displays  itself  only  in  the  happy 
expression  of  happy  thoughts. 

T  cannot  help  remarking  that  sickness  which 
often  destroys  both  'icit  and  wisdom,  yet  seldom 
has  power  to  remove  that  talent  which  we  call 
humor.  Mr.  Wycherley  showed  hi»  in  his  last 
compliment  paid  to  his  young  wife,  when  he  made 
her  promiM.on  his  d}inK  bed,  that  she  would  not 
mark/  an  old  man  again.-  Pope. 


SATIRE,  from  satyr,  probably  from  Md 
and  tra,  abounding  in  anger,  and  IRONY, 
fh)m  the  Greek  ccpoivta.  simulation  and 
dissimulation,  are  personal  and  censori- 
ous sorts  of  tint ;  the  first  of  which  open- 
ly points  at  the  object,  and  the  second  in 
a  covert  manner  takes  its  aim. 

The  ordinary  subjects  of  tatire  are  such  as  ex- 
cite the  greatest  indignation  in  tlie  best  tempera. 

Addison. 

In  writings  of  humor^  figures  are  sometimes 
used  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  that  it  shall  often 
happen  that  some  people  will  see  things  in  a  di- 
rect  contrary  sense  to  what  the  author  and  the 
nuijority  of  the  readers  understand  them :  to  such 
the  most  innocent  iroiiy  may  appear  irreligion. 
Cambridoi. 

BURLESQUE  is  rather  a  species  of 
humor  than  direct  wit,  which  consists  in 
an  assemblage  of  ideas  extravagantly  dis- 
cordant. The  uUire  and  irony  are  the 
most  ill-natured  kinds  of  wU;  burlesque 
stands  in  the  lowest  rank. 

One  kind  of  burUaqus  represents  mean  pe^ 
sons  in  the  accoutrements  of  heroes.     Addisov. 


WONDER,  ADMIRE,  SURPRISE,  ASTON- 
ISH, AMAZE. 

WONDER,  in  German  wunderriy  etc.,  is 
in  all  probability  a  variation  of  wander ; 
bec&use  wo'nder  throws  the  mind  off  its 
bias.  ADMIRE,  from  the  Latin  mtror, 
and  the  Hebrew  marak,  to  look  at,  signi- 
fies looking  at  attentively.  SURPRISE, 
compounded  of  sur  and  prige,  or  the  Lat- 
in/>re^ieib,  signifies  to  take  on  a  sudden. 
ASTONISH,  from  the  Latin  attonitus,  and 
tonitru,  thunder,  signifies  to  strike  as  it 
were  with  the  overpowering  noise  of  thun* 
der.  AMAZE  signifies  to  be  in  a  mage. 
so  as  not  to  be  able  to  collect  one's  self. 

That  particular  feeling  which  anything 
unusual  produces  on  our  minds  is  ex 
pressed  by  all  these  terras,  but  under  va 
rious  modifications.  Wonder  is  the  mos^ 
indefinite  in  its  signification  or  applica 
tion,  but  it  is  still  the  least  vivid  senti- 
ment of  all:  it  amounts  to  little  more 
than  a  pausing  of  the  mind,  a  suspension 
of  the  thinking  faculty,  an  incapacity  to 
fix  on  a  discernible  point  in  an  object 
that  rouses  our  curiosity :  it  is  that  state 
which  all  must  experience  at  times,  but 
none  so  much  as  those  who  are  ignorant  * 
they  wonder  at  everything,  because  they 
know  nothing.      AdniiratioH  is   wnuief 
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mixed  witli  esteem  or  Teneration:  the 
atbnirvr  Bttspends  his  thoughts,  not  from 
the  Tacancy,  but  the  fulness  of  his  mind : 
he  is  riveted  to  an  object  which  for  a 
time  absorbs  his  faculties:  nothing  but 
what  is  great  and  good  excites  acSnira^ 
ium,  and  none  but  cultivated  minds  are 
susceptible  of  it :  an  ignorant  person  can- 
not admirt,  because  he  cannot  appreci- 
ate the  value  of  anything.  Surprise  and 
(uhniMhrnerU  both  arise  from  that  which 
happens  unexpectedly;  they  are  species 
of  ufonder  differing  in  degree,  and  pro- 
duced only  by  the  events  of  life:  the 
turpriae^  as  its  derivation  implies,  takes 
us  unawares;  we  are  surprtted  if  that 
does  not  happen  which  we  calculate  upon, 
as  the  -absence  of  a  friend  whom  we  look- 
ed for ;  or  we  are  surprised  if  that  hap- 
pens which  we  did  not  calculate  upon; 
thus  we  are  surprised  to  see  a  friend  re- 
turned whom  we  supposed  was  on  his 
journey:  asianishmerU  may  be  awakened 
by  sindlar  events  which  are  more  unex- 
pected and  more  unaccountable:  thus  we 
are  astowMed  to  find  a  friend  at  our  house 
whom  we  had  every  reason  to  suppose 
was  many  hundred  miles  oif ;  or  we  are 
suUmishM  to  hear  that  a  person  has  got 
safely  through  a  road  which  we  conceived 
to  be  absolutely  impassable. 

The  reader  of  the  Seaioni  teonders  that  he 
never  mw  before  what  Thomeon  ahows  him. 

JOBMeON. 

?nth  eyee  Inwtlete  and  tamnltnoas  Joy, 
Beholds  the  presents,  and  admires  the  boy. 

I>BTDIIt. 

So  little  do  we  aocnstom  ourselves  to  consider 
the  efltets  of  time,  that  things  necessary  and  cer- 
tain often  surprise  us  liiu  nnezpected  contin- 

JOHKSOK. 


I  have  often  been  astonished,  considering  that 
the  mntoal  interconrse  between  the  two  conn- 
tries  (Fftuice  and  England)  has  lately  been  very 
great,  to  find  how  llttte  yon  seem  to  know  of  ns. 

BffBKS. 

Surpriss  may  for  a  moment  startle; 
wsUmiMmeni  may  stupefy  and  cause  an 
mtire  suspension  of  the  faculties;  but 
amtuemmt  has  also  a  mixture  of  pertur- 
bation. We  may  be  surprised  and  aston- 
isM  at  things  in  which  we  have  no  par- 
ticular interest:  we  are  mostly  oiiiiimJ at 
that  which  immediately  concerns  us. 


Proclalns  Laocoon 


all ;  the  gen*ral  cry 
Justly  doom'd  to  die. 


DaTDBN. 


WONDEBy  MIRACUB,  MARVEL,  PBODI- 
GT,  M0N6TEEL 


WONDER  is  that  which  causes 
dsr  (tr.  mmder).  MIRACLE,  in  Latin 
nUraeuluniy  and  minn',  to  wofwfer,  comes 
from  the  Hebrew  merah^  seen,  sigoifying 
that  which  strikes  the  sense.  MARVEL 
is  a  variation  of  mirade,  PRODIGY, 
in  Latin  prudigium,  from  prodigOy  or  pro- 
ad  and  ago^  to  Uunch  forth,  signifies  the 
thuig  launching  forth.  MONSTER,  in 
Latin  monUrum^  comes  from  moiuo,  to 
advise  or  give  notice;  because  among 
the  Romans  any  unaccountable  appear- 
ance was  considered  as  an  indication  of 
some  future  event 

Wonders  are  natural :  tnirades  are  su- 
pernatural. The  whole  creation  is  full 
of  wynders;  the  Bible  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  mirades  which  happened  in 
those  days.  Wonders  are  real;  marveU 
are  often  fictitious ;  prodigies  are  extrav- 
agant and  imaginary.  Natural  history  is 
full  of  wmdfrs;  travels  abound  in  mar- 
vels or  in  marvdlous  stories,  which  are 
the  inventions  either  of  the  artful  or  the 
ignorant  and  credulous:  ancient  history 
contains  numberless  accounts  of  prodi- 
gies. Wonders  are  agreeable  to  the  laws 
of  nature ;  they  are  wonderftd  only  as  re- 
spects ourselves :  monsters  are  violations 
of  the  laws  of  nature.  The  production 
of  a  tree  from  a  grain  of  seed  is  a  won- 
der; but  the  production  of  a  calf  with 
two  heads  is  a  moniker. 


His  wisdom  snch  as  once  it  did  appeer. 
Three  kingdoms'  wonder,  and  three  kingdoms* 
fear.  DairiLUt. 

Murder,  though  it  have  no  tongne,  will  speak 
With  most  mira&loue  organ.        SaAKsrsaaa. 

Ill  omens  may  the  guilty  tremble  at, 

Make  every  accident  a  prodigy  % 

And  monsters  frame  where  nature  never  err'd. 

LSB. 

WORD,  TERM,  EXPRESSION. 

WORD  is  here  the  generic  term ;  the 
other  two  are  specific.  Every  TERM  and 
EXPRESSION  is  a  wwrd;  but  every  loord 
is  not  denominated  a  term  or  expressum. 
Language  consists  of  words;  they  are 
the  connected  sounds  which  serve  for 
the  communication  of  thought  TWin, 
from  terminus^  a  boundary,  signifies  any 
word  that  has  a  specific  or  limited  mean- 
ing; expressioti  (v.  To  express)  signifies 
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aDj  word  which  conveys  a  forcible  mean- 
ing. Usage  determines  wordi;  science 
fixes  temu;  sentiment  provides  eacprea- 
Mums.  The  purity  of  a  style  depends  on 
the  choice  of  wanb;  the  precision  of  a 
writer  depends  upon  the  choice  of  his 
tenm;  the  force  of  a  writer  depends 
upon  the  aptitude  of  his  eaqin-euions. 
The  grammarian  treats  on  the  nature  of 
ufordt;  the  philosopher  weighs  the  value 
of  scientific  terms  ;  the  rhetorician  esti- 
mates the  force  of  ea^resaumt. 

Aa  all  words  in  few  letters  live, 

riMm  to  few  words  oil  sense  duet  give.  Oowlbt. 

The  use  of  the  toord  minister  is  brought  down 
to  the  literal  signification  of  it,  a  servant ;  for 
now  to  serve  and  to  minbter,  servile  and  minis- 
terialf  are  terms  equivalent  Sootm. 

A  nualni«  or  moral  saying,  naturally  receives 
this  form  of  the  antithesis,  because  it  is  designed 
to  be  engraven  on  the  memory,  which  it  recalls 
more  easily  by  the  help  of  such  contrasted  sob- 
prsssions.  Blaib. 

WORK,  LABOR,  TOIL,  DRUDQBRT, 
TASK. 

WORK,  in  Saxon  toeare^  Greek  cpyov, 
Hebrew  areg^  is  the  general  term,  as  in- 
cluding that  which  calls  for  the  exertion 
of  our  strength:  LABOR  (v.  To  labor) 
differs  from  it  in  the  degree  of  exertion 
required;  it  is  hard  work:  TOIL,  prob- 
ably connected  with  tiU,  expresses  a 
still  higher  degree  of  painful  exertion: 
DRUDGERY  {v.  Servant)  implies  a  mean 
and  degrading  work.  Every  member  of 
society  must  work  for  his  support,  if  he 
is  not  in  independent  circumstances :  the 
poor  are  obliged  to  labor  for  their  daily 
subsistence;  some  are  compelled  to  toll 
incessantly  for  the  pittance  which  they 
earn :  drudgery  falls  to  the  lot  of  those 
who  are  the  lowest  in  society.  A  man 
wishes  to  complete  his  work;  he  is  de- 
sirous of  resting  from  his  labor;  he  seeks 
for  a  respite  from  his  toil/  he  submits  to 
drudgery. 

The  masters  encourage  it,  they  think  it  gives 
them  spirits,  and  makes  th«  toork  go  on  more 
cheerAtUy.  Bbtdomx. 

But  sometimes  virtue  starves  while  vice  is  fed ; 
What  then  is  the  reward  of  virtue  ?  bread. 
That  vice  may  merit :  'tis  the  price  of  toU^ 
The  knave  deserves  it  when  he  tills  Uie  soil. 

Pop*. 
In  childhood  the  mind  and  body  are  both  nim- 
ble but  not  strong ;  they  can  skip  and  frisk  about 
with  wenderfU  ^itv,  but  hard  labor  spoils 
them  both.  Cowpbb. 


With  the  unwearied  application  of  a  plodding 
French  p:iinter,  who  draws  a  shrimp  with  the 
most  minute  exactness,  he  had  aU  the  genius  of 
one  of  the  first  masters.  Never,  I  belfeve,  were 
such  talents  and  drudgery  united.       Oown& 

TASK,  in  French  taadu,  lUlian  toMsa, 
probably  from  the  Greek  rovffw,  to  or- 
der, is  a  work  imposed  by  others,  and 
consequently  more  or  less  burdensome. 

Relieves  me  firom  my  task  of  servile  toil 
Daily  in  the  common  prison,  else  ei^otned  me. 

MiLTOir. 

Sometimes  taken  in  the  good  seose  for 
that  which  one  imposes  on  one's  self. 

No  happier  task  these  ihded  eyes  pursue. 

To  read  and  weep  ball  they  now  can  do.    Popb. 

WRITER,  PENMAN,  SCRIBE. 

WRITER  is  an  indefinite  term ;  every 
one  who  wriies  is  called  a  writer;  but 
none  are  PENMEN  but  such  as  are  ex- 
pert at  their  pen.  Many  who  profess 
to  teach  wriiing  are  themselves  but  sor- 
ry writers:  the  best  penmen  are  not  al- 
ways the  best  teachers  of  wriiwg.  The 
SCRIBE  is  one  who  wriim  for  the  pur- 
pose of  copying;  he  is,  therefore,  an  offi- 
cial writer. 

The  copying  of  books  for  the  use  of  religious 
houses  or  common  sale,  was  a  business  in  those 
days  that  employed  many  people ;  some  writers 
far  exceeded  others  in  that  art.  Massit. 

Our  celebrated  penman^  Peter  Bales,  among 
his  other  excellences  in  writing,  is  said  to  have 
improved  the  art  of  cryptography.  llisscr. 

The  office  of  scribe^  a  secretary  or  public  writ- 
er, was  an  honorable  post  among  the  Jews. 

Masur. 

Writer  and  penman  have  an  extended 
application  to  one  who  writes  his  own 
compositions;  the  former  is  now  used 
for  an  author  or  composer,  as  the  writer 
of  a  letter,  or  tiie  writer  of  a  book  (tf. 
Writer)\  the  latter  for  one  who  pens 
down  anything  worthy  of  notice  for  the 
use  of  the  public. 

My  wife  had  scarcely  patience  to  hear  me  to 
the  end,  but  railed  against  the  writer  with  un- 
restrained resentment.  Oolosmrb. 

The  descriptions  which  the  Evangelists  give, 
show  that  both  our  blessed  Lord  and  the  holy 
penmen,  of  his  story  were  deeply  affected. 

Attbbbuet. 

Serihe  may  be  taken  for  one  who  per- 
forms, as  it  were,  the  office  of  writing  for 
another. 

My  master  being  the  seribe  to  himself  should 
wriU  the  letter.  
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WRITER,  AUTHOR. 

WRITER  refers  us  to  the  act  of  wrii- 
ing ;  AUTHOR  to  the  act  of  inventing. 
There  are  therefore  many  vnten^  who 
are  not  atUhon  ;  but  there  is  no  author 
of  books  who  may  not  be  termed  a  vrrit- 
er:  compilers  and  contributors  to  period- 
ical works  are  properly  yn'iten,  though 
not  always  entitled  to  the  name  of  au- 
thon.  Poets  and  historians  are  properly 
termed  authors  rather  than  writers. 

M«iiy  \criter9  have  been  witty,  several  have 
been  subUme,  and  aome  few  have  e\'en  poaaeaaed 
both  these  qnalities  separated.         WAaacaTON. 

An  author  has  the  choiee  of  his  own  thoughts 
and  words,  which  the  translator  has  not. 

Drtdkn. 


YOUTHFUL,  JUVENILE,  PUERILE. 

YOUTHFUL  signifies  full  of  youth,  or 
in  the  complete  state  of  ymtth:  JUVE- 
NILE, from  the  Latin  juvenis,  signifies 
the  same ;  but  PUERILE,  from  puer^  a 


boy,  signifies  literally  boytMh,  Hence  th« 
first  two  terms  are  taken  in  an  indiffer- 
ent sense;  but  the  latter  in  a  bad  sense, 
or  at  lea^t  always  in  the  sense  of  what 
is  suitable  to  a  boy  only :  thus  we  speak 
of  ifouthful  vigor,  ycfuthful  employments, 
juvenile  performances, /uvmt^  y^^rs,  and 
the  like:  but  puerile  objections, />ueri/« 
conduct,  and  the  like.  We  expect  noth- 
ing from  a  youth  but  what  lajuvmile; 
we  are  surprised  and  dissatisfied  to  8e« 
what  is  puerile  in  a  man. 

Choroebus  then,  with  youiMul  hopes  begail'd, 
Swoll'n  with  success,  and  of  a  daring  mind. 
This  new  invention  fatally  design'd.       Drtdkii 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  much  Inok 
the  immaturity  o(  Juvenile  yeart.        Joantoif . 

Sometimes  juvenile  is  taken  in  the  bad 
sense  when  speaking  of  you^  in  contrast 
with  men,  as  juvenile  tricks. 

fiAwJuvenile  writers  imagine  that,  by  ponrlng 
flgures  often,  they  render  thcdr  oompoai- 


forth 

tions  warm  and  animated. 


Blauu 


And  puerile  may  be  taken  in  the  indif- 
ferent sense  for  what  belongs  to  a  boy. 

After  the  common  course  of  puerile  stodlea, 
he  was  put  an  apprentioe  to  a  brewer.  Jomaoii. 


ASSUMPTION,  PRESUBfPTION,  ARRO- 
GANCE (ride  also  p.  97). 

ASSUMPTION,  the  act  of  assuming  (v. 
To  appropriate).  PRESUMPTION,  from 
presume,  in  Latin  prcewmo^  from  pree,  be- 
fore, and  mmo,  to  take,  signifies  to  take 
beforehand,  to  take  for  granted.  ARRO- 
GANCE, V.  7h  appropriate. 

Amumption  is  a  person^s  taking  upon 
himself  to  act  a  part  which  does  not  be- 
long to  him.  Prenunption  is  the  taking 
a  place  which  docs  not  belong  to  him. 
Atsumption  has  to  do  with  one^s  general 
conduct;  prenunption  relates  to  matters 
of  right  and  precedence.  A  person  may 
be  guilty  of  aeaumption  by  giving  com- 
mands when  he  ought  to  receive  them,  or 
by  speaking  when  he  ought  to  be  silent : 
he  is  guilty  of  presumption  in  taking  a 
seat  which  is  not  fit  for  him.  Aesump- 
tion  arises  from  self-conceit  and  self-suf- 
ficiency, i)r«9ump^ton  from  self-impor- 
tance.   Aisumption  and  presumption  both 


denote  a  taking  to  one's  self  merely,  or- 
rogance  claiming  from  others.  A  person 
is  guilty  of  assumption  and  presumption 
for  his  own  gratification  only,  without 
any  direct  intentional  offence-  to  others ; 
but  a  man  cannot  be  arroyant,  be  guilty 
of  arroganct,  without  direct  offence  to 
others.  The  arrogant  man  exacts  defer- 
ence and  homage  from  others;  bis  de- 
mands are  as  extravagant  as  his  mode 
of  making  them  is  offensive.  Children 
arc  apt  to  be  assuming,  low  people  to  be 
presuming;  persons  among  the  higner 
orders,  inflated  with  pride  and  bad  pas- 
sions, are  apt  to  be  arrogant. 

Arrogant  in  prosperity,  abject  in  adversity, 
he  (John)  neither  conciliated  affectton  in  the 
one,  nor  excited  esteem  in  the  other.    Limqakd. 

TO  COMPEL,  IMPEL,  CONSTRAIN,  RX- 
8TRA1N. 

To  CX)MPEL  and  IMPEL  are  both  de- 
rived  from  the  verb  pefib,  to  drive ;  the 
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former,  by  the  force  of  the  preposition 
com,  is  to  drive  to  aoy  particular  actiou 
or  for  a  giyen  purpose;  but  the  latter, 
from  the  prepositioti  im  or  tn,  into,  is  to 
force  into  action  generally.  A  person, 
therefore,  is  eompkUd  by  outward  cir- 
cumstances, but  he  is  impdled  from  with- 
in :  he  is  compelled  by  another  to  go  far- 
ther than  he  wished,  he  is  impMed  by 
curiosity  to  go  farther  than  he  mtended. 
CONSTRAIN  and  RESTRAIN  are  both 
from  ttrinffOy  to  bind  or  oblige.  The  for- 
mer, by  force  of  the  con  or  com,  to  force 
in  a  particular  manner,  or  for  a  particu- 
lar purpose ;  the  Utter  by  the  re,  back 
or  again,  is  to  keep  back  from  anything. 
To  constrain^  like  to  compel^  is  to  force  to 
act;  to  refirain  to  prevent  from  acting. 
Contirain  and  compel  differ  only  in  the 
degree  of  force  used,  constrain  signifying 
a  less  degree  of  force  than  compel.  A 
person  who  is  compelled  has  no  choice 
whatever  left  to  him;  but  when  he  is 
only  coiutrainedy  he  may  do  it  or  not  at 
discretion. 

He  was  compelled  by  want  to  attendance  and 
solicitation.  Jobmson. 

We  cannot  avoid  observing  the  homnge  which 
the  world  is  conetrained  to  pay  to  virtue. 

Blaik. 

Contlraint  is  put  on  the  actions  or 
movements  of  the  body  only,  restraint  on 
the  movements  of  both  body  and  mind : 
a  person  who  is  in  a  state  of  constraint 
shows  his  want  of  freedom  in  the  awk- 
wardness of  his  movements ;  he  who  is  in 
a  state  of  restraint  may  be  unable  to  move 
at  all.  Constraint  arises  from  that  which 
is  inherent  in  the  person,  restraint  is  im- 
posed upon  him  (».  CONSTRAINT,  p. 
256). 

DELUSION)  ILLUSION  {vide  also  p.  419). 

Both  these  words,  being  derived  from 
the  Latin  ludo  {v.  To  deceive),  are  applied 


to  such  matters  as  act  upon  the  imagi- 
nation ;  but  ddudty  by  the  force  of  the 
preposition  de^  signifies  to  carry  away 
from  the  right  line,  to  cause  to  deviate 
into  error ;  while  illnde^  from  the  prepo- 
sition f/,  im,  in  or  upon,  signifies  simply 
to  act  on  the  imagination.  The  formei 
is  therefore  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  but 
the  latter  in  an  indifferent  sense.  A  de- 
ranged person  falls  into  different  kinds 
of  aelusions:  as  when  he  fancies  himself 
poor  while  he  is  very  rich,  or  that  every 
one  who  comes  in  his  way  is  looking  at 
him,  or  having  evil  designs  against  him, 
and  the  like;  but  there  may  be  optical 
illusions^  when  an  object  is  made  to  ap- 
pear brighter  or  Urger  than  it  really  is. 

Who  therefinre  seeks  in  these 
True  wisdom,  finds  her  not,  or  by  delusion 
Far  worse,  her  fiilse  resemblance  only  meets. 

Tomro. 

While  the  fond  soul, 
Wrapt  in  gay  visions  of  unreal  bliss. 
Still  paints  the  Ultmve  form.  Tbokbon. 

TO  MENTION,  NOTICE. 

MENTION,  from  mens^  mind,  signifies 
here  to  bring  to  mind.  NOTICE  (v.  To 
mark).  These  terms  are  synonymous 
onlv  inasmuch  as  they  imply  the  act  of 
calling  things  to  another  person's  mind. 
We  mention  a  thing  in  direct  terms :  we 
notice  it  indirectly,  or  in  a  casual  manner ; 
we  mention  that  which  may  serve  as  in- 
formation ;  we  notice  that  which  may  be 
merely  of  a  personal  or  incidental  nat- 
ure. One  friend  mentions  to  another 
what  has  passed  at  a  particular  meeting : 
in  the  course  of  conversation  he  notices 
or  calls  to  the  notice  of  his  companion 
the  badness  of  the  road,  the  wideuess  of 
the  street,  or  the  like. 

The  great  critic  I  have  before  mentioned, 
though  a  heathen,  has  taken  notice  of  the  snb- 
lime  manner  in  which  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jewi 
has  described  the  creatton.  Addisom. 
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ABimwir,  to  dsuri^  page  0. 
"        toreaign,^ 
taffi90  up,  4^19, 
Atendoned,  689. 
AbM«,6. 
Abuh,8. 
Abate,  to  Uuen,  8. 

"      to  mbHdo,19», 
Abatement,  aoa. 
Abdicate,  8. 
Abettor,  9. 
Abhor,  9. 
Abide,  10. 
AbUltj,  eapaoUtf.  11. 

"     faeuUy,  11. 

«      doBotority,n. 
Abject,  698. 
Abjure.  18. 
Able,  18. 
Abollth,  14. 
Abominable.  16. 
Abominate,  9. 
Abortion,  415. 
Above,  15. 
Abridge,  to  eurtail.  Iff. 

**        to  iUpriMtZlS, 
Abridgment,  16. 
Abrogate,  14. 
Abrupt,  16. 
AbM»nd,  17. 
Absent,  17. 
AbaolTe,  to  acguii^  18. 

**       tofoTffiM^iSL 
AbM>late,<^o/<c,18. 
i)oH«M,673. 
Abw)rb,19. 
Abstain,  M. 
Abitomioas,  U. 
Abstinence,  21. 
Abstinent,  il. 
Abstract,  t.,  2L 

"       n.,  21. 
Abstraction,  21. 
Absurd,  666. 
Abundant,  671« 
Abuse,  ▼.,  22. 

"      n.,23. 
AbuBire,  713. 
Abyss,  493. 
Academy,  727. 
Accede,  62. 
Accelerate.499. 
Accent,  778. 
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Action,  fra<««,  18^ 

Acoeptenoe,  28. 
Acceptation,  23. 

^-«-lJ.* 

Access,  91. 

"        frMif.W. 

Accessary,  9. 

^•»ni. 

Aoceaalon,641. 

Accident,  eAoiUM,  28. 

Actual,  89. 

."    S^W^'**- 

Actuate,  4a 
Acute,  &MA,  40. 

Accidental,  24. 
Acclamation,  89. 
Accommodate.  488. 

a;;j»!"- 

Adapt,  489. 

Accompany,  25. 
AooompUoe,9. 

Add,  40. 
Addict,  41. 

^■^S^Jta. 

Addition,  54L 

Address,  to  aeeotit  IT. 

<*      diri!Sion,9aik 

Accordance,  610. 
Accordant,  2ra. 

"      <2«Blsril|f,ia. 
Adduce,  48. 

Account,  rtekOH4/ng^  27. 

Adequate,  692. 

Adhere,  to  attooMS. 

Adherence,  44. 

"        rsasow,  724. 

Adhennt,446. 

••        T.,708. 

Adhesion,  44. 

Adjacent,  44. 

Accumulate,  604. 

Accurate,  «nm<,  29. 

Administer^  614. 

oorrM«,274. 

**        pr^eUo.  29. 
Accusation,  229. 

Accuse,  to  chargOf  80. 

Administration,  488. 

"      to  oontHTO.  80. 
Achieve,  26. 

Admire,  826. 
Admission,  46. 

Achievement,  802. 

Admit,<0rsM<M,46. 
"     toaZtow,4i. 
*'     toffrant,45. 

Acknowledge,  to  ovm,  80. 

Acquaint,  546. 

Admittance,  aoosM,  91. 

Acquainted  with,  574. 

admUtioti,(£ 

Admonish,  46. 

Acquiesce,  62. 

Acquire,  to  obtain.  82. 

"       toattain,9S. 

"     to  r«Mr«ncs,  47. 

Acquirement,  88. 

Adorn,  48. 

Acquisition,  38. 

Adroit,  211. 

Acrimony,  84. 

Adulate,  48. 

Act,  T.,  86. 

Advance,  to  proesod,  49. 

"    n.,36. 

"       to  forward,  Vn. 

Action,  <fM<f,  36. 

'*       toaddMco^iA. 

"      i7«l«re,86. 

"       n.,689. 

**     agmiey,  37. 

Advancement,  689. 
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AdTtntage,  ffood,  480. 
•       "        proJU,  60. 
6«i€/tt,  49. 
Adventure,  894. 
AdTentnroos,       enUrpriHngt 

387. 
AAv^ntamoBy/oolhardyj  447. 
Adversary,  383. 
Adverse,  contrary,  60. 

**        intftniooi,  61. 

"        av0r§ey  61. 
Adversttjr,  61. 
Advertise,  60. 
Advfoe,  coftnul^  60. 

"      information,  6^. 
Advise,  46. 
Advocate,  806. 
Aflkble,  63. 
AllUr,63. 
Afltect,  to  eoncsm,  63. 

**     to  OMt^me,  64. 

*«     toprefemf  to,64. 
Aflbctod,64. 
.Effecting,  890. 
Affection,  lovs,  66. 

incUnaUon,  111. 
AinM:tIonate.66. 
Affinity,  alUanoe,  09. 

*'       rtlaUonahip,  673. 
Affirm,  to  otBettrate^  66. 

"      <o  OMort,  66. 
Affix,  67. 
Afflict,  67. 
Affliction,  68. 
Affluence,  710. 
Afford,  to  spare,  68. 

*'     to  produce,  68. 

''      to  0r<r«,  471. 
Afnray,097. 
Affh>nt,  in9ult,  69. 

"       offence,  637. 
Aflraid.69. 
After,  60. 
Age,  ge/Mration,  466. 

*'    Mme,799. 
Aged,  372. 
Agency,  37. 
Agent,  actor,  89. 
**      Minister,  614. 
"      factor,  414. 
Aggravate,  to  irritate,  60. 

to  A«tVA««**t  606. 
AgRressor,  60. 
Agile,  38. 
Agitate,  740. 
AgiUtion,61. 
Agony,  dietreet,  866. 

"      pain,  661. 
Agree,  to  aeeord,  62. 

**     to  accede  to,  02. 

"     to  coincide,  68. 
Agreeable,  p<«<Mai»<,  68. 

"         conformable,  244. 
Agreement,  64. 
Agricttltnrlst  423. 
Aid,  v.,  607. 
Aim,  ot^ect,  66. 
**    tendency,  794. 
''    to  point,  66. 
"    toaepire,W. 
"    to  endeavor,  381. 
Air,  ffianner,  66. 
''    mien,  66. 


Air,  a|9}>«aranea,  88. 
Alarm,  67. 
Alertness,  67. 
Alien,  777. 
Alike,  388. 
All,  ichole,Vl. 
"  every,  VI. 
Allay,  68. 
Allege,  48. 
Allegory,,^^iire,  432. 

AllevUte,  68.' 
Alliance,  league,  60. 
**       afHniiy,  69. 
Allot,  to  4iM<^,  866. 

"     to  aa^point,  70. 
Allow,  toTeftotr,  70. 

*'      toadmU,i&. 

"      to  ^nn^,  46. 

*'      to  aoneent,  249. 
Allowance,  71. 
Allude,  71. 
Allude  to,  476. 
Allure,  to  tofiip<,  72. 

"     to  attra«l,  116. 
AlluremenU,  116. 
Ally,  73. 
Almanac,  174. 
Alone,  73. 
Also,  73. 
Alter,  190. 
Altercation,  381. 
Alternate,  784. 
Always,  73. 
Amass,  604. 
Amaae,  826. 
Ambassador,  74. 
Ambiguous.  74. 
Amenable,  84. 
Amend,  76. 
Amends,  restoration,  716. 

'*       compensation,  226i 
Amiable,  76. 
Amicable,  76. 
Amorous,  76. 
Ample,  spacious,  77. 

•^     plentiful,  671. 
Amuse,  to  divert,  11. 
"      to  beguile,  11. 
Amusement,  78. 
Anathema,  600. 
Ancestors,  448. 
Ancient,  641. 
AncienUy,  464. 
Ancient  Times,  464. 
Anecdote,  79. 
Anecdotes,  79. 
Anger,  resentment,  79. 
'^     eholer,  80. 
"     di»pleasfire,9M. 
Angle,  273. 
Angry.  81. 
Anguish,  tfi««reM,  866. 

"       pat  A,  661. 
Animadversion,  81. 
Animadvert,  187. 
Animal,  81. 
Animate,  to  inspire,  82. 

"       to  encourage,  377 
Animation,  82. 
Animosity,  884. 
Annals,  79. 
Annex,  67. 


AnnotaftloiijTOO. 
A]moanoe,8S. 
Annoy,  640. 
Annul,  14. 
Answer,  83. 

Answerable,  responsibls,  81 
correepomdmU, 
276. 
Antagonbt,  382. 
Antecedent,  84. 
Anterior,  84. 
Anticipate,  681. 
Antipathy.  121. 
Antiquated,  641. 
Antique,  641. 
Anxiety,  care,  179. 

"       distress,  986. 
Any,  761, 
Apartments,  691. 
Apathy,  642. 
Ape,  T.,  620. 
Aperture,  643. 
Aphorism,  126. 
Apologiie,  86. 
Apophthegm,  126. 
Appall,  346. 
Apjiarel,  87. 
Apparent,  87. 
Apparition,  817. 
Appear,  to  tool:,  S03. 

"      to  seem,  783. 
Appearance,  air,  88. 

^kow,li4. 
Appease,  to  eahn,  88. 

"       toaU4»y,9k 
Appellation,  622. 
Applaud,  676. 
Applause,  89. 
Application,  116. 
Apply,  to  a<fdie<,  41. 

"      to  address,  42. 
Appoint,  to  allot,  70. 

**       toordsr,W. 

**       toeofuNlvto,26i. 
Apportion,  866l 
Appraiae,  90. 
Appreciate,  90. 
Apprehend,  to/ear,  90. 

**         to  conceive,  9fL 
Apprise,  6«6. 
Apprised,  124. 
Approach,  91. 

v.,  92. 
Approbation,  106. 
Appropriate,  609. 

Approximate,  ra. 

Arbiter,  609. 
Arbitrary,  18. 
Arbitrator,  669. 
Architect,  98. 
Archive,  704. 
Ardent,  621. 
Ardor,  431. 
Arduous,  498. 
Argue,  to  dispute,  91 

^'     toproee,U. 
Argument,  91 
Arise,  to  Hm,  96. 

'*     to  proceed,^, 
1,96. 
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Arin>,97. 
Arraign,  SO. 
Arrange,  to  clasiy  307. 

"       to  dispo«e,dSl. 
Array,  87. 
Arrive,  219. 
Arrogance,  presumption^  07, 

828. 
Arrogant:e,  haughtin^&9^  502. 
Arrogate,  97. 
Art,  cunning^  97. 

*•*•   &u«ineM,170. 
Artful,  98. 
Article,  98. 
Articulate,  812^ 
Artifice,  99. 
Artificial,  98. 
Artificer,  99. 
Artiwn,  99. 
Artist,  99. 
Ascendency,  546. 
Ascend,  95. 
Ascribe,  to  arrogate^  100. 

*'      to  impute^  100. 
Ask,  to  beg,  101. 

"    toclaim.lOl. 

"    to  inquirst  101. 
Aspect,  88. 
Asperity,  94. 
Asperse,  102. 
Aspire,  66. 
Assail.  111. 
Assailant,  60. 
Assassinate,  672. 
Assault,  r..  111. 
"       n.,  112. 
Assemblage,  104. 
Assemble,  to  muster,  103. 

"        to  convene,  103. 
Assembly,  assemblage,  104. 

"        meeting,  104. 
Assent,  106. 
Assert,  to  mndioate,  107. 

"      to  affirm,  56. 
Assessment,  791. 
Asseverate,  56. 
Assiduous,  active,  37. 

"         sedulous,  731. 
Assign,  to  allege,  43. 
"      to  allot,  356. 
Assist,  507. 
Assistant,  214. 
Associate,  107. 
Association,  society,  108. 

*'         combination,  108. 
Assuage,  68. 
Assume,  54,  92. 
Assumption,  828. 
Assurance,  confidence,  109. 
••         impudence,  109. 
Assure,  56. 
Astonish,  826. 
Astrology,  110. 
Astronomy,  110. 
Asylum,  110. 
At  all  times,  73. 
At  last,  578. 
At  length,  578. 
Atone  for,  110. 
Atrocious,  507. 
Attach,  to  affiasy  57. 

'*      to  adhere,  43. 
Attachment,  111. 

27 


Attack,  to  assail.  111. 

"      to  impugn,  636. 

"      n.,  112. 
Attain.  33. 
Attempt,  trial,  113. 

"       undertaking,  113. 
Attend,  to  wait  on,  25. 

"       to  hearkeii,U!S. 
Attend  to,  114. 
Attention,  application,  115. 

heed,  606. 
Attentive,  116. 
Attire,  87. 
Attitude,  36. 
Attract,  116. 
Attractions,  116. 
Attribute,  v.,  100. 
n.,e97. 
AvaU,  811. 

"     v.,  748. 
Avarice,  277. 
Avaricious,  120. 
Audacity,  117. 
Avenge,  120. 
Aver,  56. 
Averse,  adeerse,  61. 

*'      uf I  milling,  121. 
Aversion,  121. 
Augmentation,  541. 
Augur,  118. 
August,  597. 
Avidity,  122. 
Avocation,  170. 
Avoid,  122. 
Avow.  30. 
Auspicious,  118. 
Austere,  119. 
Author,  828. 
Authoritative,  220. 
Authority,  in^uence,  546. 

**         power,  675, 
Authorize,  221. 
Await,  818. 
Awaken,  123. 
Aware,  124. 
Awe,  124. 
Awkward,  clumsy,  125. 

**        cross,  126. 
Awry,  149. 
Axiom,  126. 

Babble,  128. 

Back,  129. 

Backward,  behind,  129. 

**        unwilling,  121. 
Bad,  129. 
Badge,  606. 
Badly,  129. 
Baffle,  129. 
Balance,  671. 
Ball,  476. 
Band,  company,  130. 

»'     chum,  188. 
Bane,  131. 
Banbh,  131. 
Bankruptcy,  655. 
Banquet,  425. 
Banter,  316. 
Barbarous,  284. 
Bare,  nuked,  132. 

"     scanty,  133. 

"     mere,  133. 
Barefaced,  4T5. 


Bargain,  64. 

^*       v.,  172. 
Barter,  to  change,  191. 

**      to  eeochangSt  40<X 

"      n.,  191. 
Base,  133. 
Basis,  467. 
Bashful,  616. 
Battle,  134. 
Be,  to  eaoi^,  134. 
*'  to  become,196. 
Be  acquainted  with,  671 
Beam,  gleam,  475. 

"     ray,  701. 
Bear,  to  yield,  136. 
"     to  carry,  136. 
"     to  suffer^  137. 
Bear  down,  648. 
Beast,  81. 
Beat.to««ra;«,138. 

''    to  defeat,iy^. 
Beatification,  139. 
Beatitude,  494. 
Beau,  465. 
Beautiful,  139. 
Become,  135. 
Becouing,  decent,  140. 
"         comely,  141. 
Bedew,  770. 
Beg,  to  beseech,  142. 

"    to  ask,  101. 
Begin,  143. 
Beginning,  646. 
Beguile.  77. 
Behavior,  143. 
Behind,  fir/tor,  60. 

*'      backvHirdt  129. 
Behold,  591. 
Beholder,  593. 
Belief,  144. 
Believe,  797. 
Beloved,  75. 
Below,  807. 
Bemoan,  151. 
Bend,  145. 

"     to  lean,  581. 

**     to  turf  1, 806. 
Beneath,  807. 
Benefaction,  145. 
Benefice,  591. 
Beneficence,  148. 
Beneficent,  146. 
Benefit, /ai7or,  147. 
"      service,  147. 
**      adoantage,  49. 
''      good,4SI0. 
Benevolence,  beneficence,  146 
benignity,  148. 
Benignity,  148. 
Bent,  bend,  145. 

"     curved,  149. 

♦'     bias,  160. 

"     turn,  806. 
Benumbed,  632. 
Bequeath,  326. 
Bereave,  150. 
Be  responsible,  490. 
Be  security,  490. 
Be  sensible,  427. 
Beseech,  142. 
Besides,  moreover,  161. 

"       eaocspt,  15L 
Bestow,  to  allow,  70. 
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Bestow,  to  ffiffSj  470. 

"      to  eoH/er^  241. 
Betimes,  762. 
Betoken,  122. 
Better,  v.,  76. 
Bewail,  151. 
Beyond,  15. 
BIM,  bent,  100. 

"    prepoMeifion^Wl. 
Bid,  to  caU,  176. 

"    to  of  er,  ess. 
Bid  adieu,  682. 
Bid(kreweU,682. 
Big,  487. 
Bill,  27. 
Billow,  820. 
Bind,  to  He,  162. 

"     to  oblige,  162. 
Bishopric,  153. 
Blame,  to  reprove,  153. 

"       to  find  fauU  with,  iak 
Blanoeless,  156. 
Blast,  167. 
Blaze,  v.,  442. 
Blemish,  ntain,  155. 
"       defect,  156. 
Blend.  615. 
Blessedness,  494. 
Blind,  muHk,  211. 
Bliss,  494. 
Bloody,  726. 
Blood-thirsty,  725. 
Blot  out,  156. 
Blow,  167. 
Blunder,  389. 
Boast,  v., 478. 
Boatman,  820. 
Bodily,  278. 
Body,  157. 
Boisterous,  816. 
Bold, /wir^eM,  158. 

**     daring,  292. 

"     Htrenuou9y  778. 
Boldness,  117. 
Bombastic,  805. 
Bondage,  789. 
Booty,  168. 
Border,  edge,  169. 

"      boundary,  169. 
Bore,  650. 
Bound,  160. 
Boundary,  bound;  169, 161. 

"         Urm,  794. 
Boundless.  161. 
Bounds,  161. 
Bounteous,  146. 
Bounnful,  146. 
Brace.  279. 
Brave,  adj.,  162. 

"     v.,  162. 
Bravery,  163. 
Breach,  164. 
Break,  n.,  164. 

**      to  rend,  164. 

"      to  bruise,  166. 

"      to  buret,  166. 
Breaker,  820. 
Breed,  v.,  186. 

"      n.,69«. 
Breeding,  371. 
Breeze,  167. 
Brief.  742. 
Bright,  208. 


Brightness,  167. 
Brilliancy,  &r<0rA/iM«f,  167. 
**        rcuUanee,  698. 
Brim,  159. 
Bring,  168. 
Brink,  169. 
Brisk,  38. 
Brittle,  46a 
Broad,  576. 
Broil,  697. 
Bruise,  v.,  166. 
Brutal,  284. 
Brute,  81. 
Bud,  v.,  770. 
Buffoon,  447. 
hviM,to  ootietruct,19&. 

"     to  found,  iM. 
Builder,  98. 
Bulk,  753. 
Bulky,  169. 
Burden,  822L 

"     freight,  462. 
Burdensome,  606. 
Burial,  160. 
Burlesque,  825. 
Burning,  521. 
Burst,  166. 
Business,  oceujMtion,  170. 

trade,  170. 

duty,  171. 
"       aJl^air,  53. 
Bustle,  171. 
Busy,  38. 
Butchery,  181. 
Butt,  606. 
Buy,  172. 
By- word,  126. 

Cabal,  219. 
C^ole,  216. 
Calamity,  172. 
Calculate,  178. 
Calendar,  174. 
CaU,to&i(/,175. 
**    to  cry,  176. 
**    to  name,  621. 
Callous,  496. 
Calm,  cotnpoeed,  176. 

"     placid,  177. 

"     to  appease,  88. 

*'    peace,  657. 
Calumniate,  102. 
Can,  177. 
Cancel,  to  abolish,  14. 

"      to  blot  out,  166. 
Candid,  nncere,  177. 

"      /ran*,  459. 
Canonization,  139. 
Capable,  13. 
Capacious,  18, 77. 
Capaciousness,  178. 
Capacity,  capacioueneee,  178L 

aHfity,  11. 
Caprice,  624. 
Capricious,  422, 626. 
Captious,  178. 
Captivate,  to  charm,  198. 
"        to  enslare,9&l. 
Captivity,  242. 
Capture,  178. 
Carcass,  167. 
Care,  solicitude,  179. 

**    concern,  180. 


Care,  charge,  180. 

"    heed,SM. 
CareftU,  cautious,  180. 

''      attentive,  116. 
Careless,  iiuloJsfU,  644. 

**       negligent,  ens. 
Caress,  181. 
Cargo,  462. 
Carnage,  181. 
Carousal,  426. 
Carp,  v.,  187. 
Carriage,  ffaO,  182. 

'*       hehaffior,14A. 
Carry,  to  bear,  136. 

'•     tobHng,ieS. 
Case,  cause,  182. 

''    oondition,16l. 
Cqsh,  618. 
Cast,  v.,  182. 
"    n.,183. 
Casual,  accidental,  21 

**     oocosumoZ,  636k 
Casualty,  24. 
Catalogue,  689. 
Catch,  680. 
Cavil,  187. 
Cavity,  648. 
Cause,  ease,  182. 

"     reason,  184. 

••     v.,  184. 
Caution,  46. 
Cautious,  careful,  180. 

"       toary,  185. 
Cease,  186. 
Cede,  472. 
Celebrate,  186. 
Celebrated,  421. 
Celerity,  698. 
Celestial,  186. 
Censure,  to  accuse,  80. 

**      to  animadvert,  187, 

"       to  carp,  187. 
to  blame,  168. 
Ceremonial,  463. 
Ceremonious,  468. 
Ceremony,  468. 
Certain,  187. 
Cessation,  188. 
Chafe,  728. 
Chagrin,  815. 
Chain,  188. 
Challenge,  162. 
Champton,  218. 
CtMace,  fortune,  189. 

"      probabiiity,  190. 

"      lkiuard,190. 

"       accident,^ 

"       v.,  493. 
Change,  to  alter,  19a 

"      to  eaoehange,  191. 

"      n.,192. 
Changeable.  192. 
Character,  letter,  198. 

**        reputation,  198L 
Characterise,  622. 
Charge,  care,  180. 

"      attack,  112. 

"      cost,m. 

**       oMee,  689. 

"       v.,  80. 
Charm,  grace,4SL 

•*     pleaeure,VIOi 

"     v.,  191 
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Charming.  306. 
Charms.  116. 
Chase, /orMf,  460. 

"      hunt,  625. 
Chasm,  164. 
Chasten,  IM. 
Chastity,  196. 
Chastise,  IM. 
Chat,  136. 
Chattels,  481. 
Chatter,  128. 
Cheapen,  172. 
Cheat,  196. 
Check,  to  otir&,  196. 

'*     to  chide,  196. 

"     to  atop,  197. 
Cheer,  to  animate,  82. 

**     to  encourage,  197. 
CheerftO,  iMrry,  198. 

glad,il^. 
Cherish,  to  nourish,  681 

'*       to  foster,  iSe. 
Chide,  196. 
Chief,  i>rtfieipa^  196. 

Chiefly,  390.  ' 
Chieftain,  199. 
Childish,  199. 
Chill.  199. 
Choice,  645. 
Choke,  784. 
Choler,80. 

Choose,  to  prefer,  199. 
"      to  pidb,  200. 
"      to  elect,  201. 
Chronicles,  79. 
Church,  792. 
Circle,  201. 
Circuit,  202. 
Circulate,  768. 

Circumscribe,  to  inclose,  202. 
"  tobound,ieo. 

Circumspect,  186. 
Circumstance,  situation,  202. 
inaident,  208. 
Circumstantial,  908. 
Cite,to9iM>«e,204. 

"    to  summon,  204. 
avll,  po^te,  204. 

"     obliging,7f». 
CiTillty,  147. 
Ciyilisation,286. 
Claim,  right,  721. 

**     pretension,  680. 

*•     v.,  101. 
Clamorou8,696. 
Clamor,  629. 
Clandestine,  206. 
Clasp,  206. 
Class,  n.,  206. 

"     T.,  207. 
Clean,  208. 
Cleanly,  206. 
Clear,  apparent,  87. 

"     /iMuf,206. 

"    /a<r,  416. 

"     v.,  18. 
Clearly,  208. 
Cleame88,209. 
Cleave, 778. 
Clemency,  209. 
Clergyman,  210. 
Clever,  211. 


Climb,  96. 
Cloak,  211. 
Clog,  212. 
Cloister,  212. 
Close,  n.,  786. 
*'     compaeL  218. 
"     near,W. 
**     to«ftu<,218. 
•'     to}Sfia^214. 
"     tot9rm4naU,9ei. 
Clown,  278. 
Cloy,  728. 
Clumsy,  126. 
Coadjutor,  214. 
Coalesce,  40. 
Coarse,  rottgh,  S16. 

"      gross,  489. 
Coax,  216. 
Coerce,  216. 
Coeval,  216. 
Cogent,  216. 
Coincide,  63. 
Cold,  cMU,  199. 
"    oo<rf,  271. 
Colleague,  216. 
Collect,  to  assemble,  108. 

"      to  gather,  4M. 
Collected,  176. 
Collection.  104. 
Colloquy,  268. 
Color,  v.,  216. 
"     n.,217. 
Colorable,  217. 
Column,  666. 
Combat,  &a«20, 184. 

"       eonJlic$,^iU. 

"       218. 
Combatant,  218. 
Combination,  association,  106. 

cabal,  219. 
Combine,  247. 
Come,  219. 
Comely,  becoming,  141. 

"      graceful^  484. 
Comfort,  n.,  219. 

"        to  cAeer.  197. 

"        to  oonsoM,  262. 
Comic,  678. 
Comical,  678. 
Command,  220. 
Commanding,  290. 
Commemorate,  186. 
Commence,  148. 
Commend,  676. 
Commendable,  678. 
Commensurate,  692. 
Comment,  709. 
Commentary,  709. 
Commerce,  inUrcovrse^  669. 

"        <ra^,  800. 
Commercial,  613. 
Commiseration,  787. 
Commission,  v.,  221. 
Commit,  to  consign,  262. 

"      to  perpetrate,Wii. 
Commodious,  2^1. 
Commodity,  221. 
Common,  222. 
Commonly,  223. 
Commonwealth,  778. 
Commotion,  223. 
Communicate,  v.,  223. 
Communication,  559. 


Communion,  converse,  224. 
eucharUt,  694. 
Community,  224. 
Commute,  400. 
Compact,  s.,  64. 

"       a<U.,213. 
Companion,   accompanimenti 

25. 
Companion,  asuocinte,  107. 
Company,  assembly,  104. 

"        association,  108. 

"        6a7i</,130. 

"        society,  768. 

"        troop,  808. 
Comparison,  contrast,  224. 

simUe,  760. 
Compassion,  pity,  666. 

**  sympathy  ^191. 

Compatible,  236. 
Compel,  226, 828. 
Compendium,  16. 
Compensation,  226. 
Competent,  227. 
Competition,  22a 
Complain,  to  lament^  228. 

•*        to  murmur,  229. 
Complaint,  229. 
Complaisance,  230. 
Comphtisant,  oiffil,  206. 

*'  courteous,  281. 

Complete,  perfect,  230. 

'^         enWre,  823. 
V..280. 
Completion,  d66. 
Complexity,  231. 
Complication,  231. 
Compliant,  232. 
Compliment,  v. ,  49. 
Comply,  to  conform,  281. 

**      to  consent,  62. 
Compose,  to  seittle,  233. 

"       to  compound,  233. 

"       to/orm,462. 
Composed,  sedate,  233. 

caZm,  176. 
Compound,  adj.,  288. 

"         ▼.,283. 
Comprehend,  to  comprise,  28i 
toconc«ive,234. 
Comprehensive,  234. 
Comprise,  234. 
Compulsion,  264. 
Compunction,  711. 
Compute,  to  calculate,  173. 

*^       to  estimate,992. 
Conceal,  to  dissemble,  284. 

"       to  hide,  286. 
Concealment,  235. 
Concede,  472. 
Conceit,  fancy,  236. 
"      pride,e8SL 
Conceited,  643. 
Conceive,  to  apprehend,90. 
to  understand,  2361 


;<m,668. 


Conception,  notion,  237. 

Concern,  o^ir. 

"       v.,toafec«,68. 

"       care,  180. 

"       <ntorM^,  669. 
Concert,  238. 
Conciliate,  238. 
Concise,  742. 
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Conclude,  214. 
Conclude  upon,  298. 
Conclusion,  238. 
Conclusive,  d^cudve^  239. 

yi»m/,433. 
Concomitant,  25. 
Concord,  239. 
Concur,  63. 
Concurrence,  106. 
Concussion,  741. 
Condemn,  to  blams,  153. 

»*        to  rsprobaU,  713. 

"        to««n<«nc«,736. 
Condescension,  290. 
Condition,  article^  98. 
station,  240. 

»        sitfioHon,  751. 
Condolence,  787. 
Conduce,  240. 
Conduct,  n.,  143. 

v.,  240, 680. 
Confederacy,  69. 
Confederate,  73, 241. 
Confer,  241. 
Conference,  268. 
Confess,  30. 
Confide,  242. 
Confidence,  cuntranoe,  109. 

'*  hopst  670. 

Confident,  242. 
Confine,  n.,  159. 
"       v.,  160. 
Confined,  265. 
Confinement,  242. 
Confirm,  to  eorroboratt,  243. 

"       to  69tablish,  243. 
Conflict,  244. 
Conform,  231. 
Conformable,  244. 
Conformation,  451. 
Confound,  to  o^cmA,  8. 
to  baffie,  129. 
to  confuse,  245. 
to  i»te,  615. 
Confiront,  245. 
Confuse,  to  confound,  245. 

**       to  aJbfuih^  8. 
Confused,  548. 
Confusion,  245. 
Confute,  245. 
Congratulate,  428. 
Congregation,  104. 
Congress,  104. 
Conjecture,  n.,  246. 
V    491, 
Conjuncture,  247. 
Connect,  247. 
Connection,  247, 559. 
Conquer,  248. 
Conqueror,  249. 
Consanguinity,  573, 
Conscientious,  249. 
Conscious,  124. 

to6«,427. 
.'^nsecrate,  301. 
Tonaent,  to  permU,  249. 

"       to  comply,  62. 

"       n.,  IOC. 
Consequence,  «ifeci,  260. 
**  event,  635. 

Consequently,  nnt^iraUy,  624. 
**  therefore,  796. 

Consider,  to  reflect^  251. 


Consider,  to  regard,  261. 
Considerate,  798. 
Consideration,  251. 
Consign,  262. 

Consistent,  compatible,  22C, 
"         consonant,  253. 
Console,  262. 
Consonant,  253. 
Conspicuous,    disUngutsked , 

:^. 
Conspicuous,  prontinent,  690. 
Conspiracy,  219. 
Constancy,  253. 
Constant,  continual,  262. 

durabU,U5. 
Consternation,  67. 
Constitute,  to  appoint,  254. 

"         toform,l&i. 
Constitution, /ram«,  458. 

"  government,  483. 

Constrain,  828. 
Constraint,  254. 
Construct,  168w 
Consult,  255. 
Consume,  323. 
Consummation,  265. 
Consumption,  905. 
Contact,  256. 
Contagion,  256. 
Contagious,  256. 
Contain,  to  hold,  257. 

**      to  conuarise,  234. 
Contaminate,  257. 
Contemn,  258. 
Contemplate.  269. 
Contemporary,  216. 
Contemptible,  eowUmptuous, 

259. 
Contemptible,  dwpiodbU,  2G9. 
Contemptuous,  contemptible, 

259. 
Contemptuous,  scornful,  260. 
Contend,  to  strive,  780. 
to  contest,  260. 
Contention,  stHfe,  780. 

dissenHion,363, 
Contentment,  261. 
Contest,  s.,  244. 
"       v.,  260. 
Contiguous,  44. 
Continence,  196. 
Contingency,  24. 
Contingent,  24. 
Continual,  cmistant,  262. 

**         continued,  262. 
Continuance,  263. 
Continuation,  duration,  263. 

"  conUnuitu,  263. 

Continue,  to  remain,  2<S. 

**  to  persevere,  264. 
Contiimed,  262. 
Continuity,  263. 
Contractus.,  64. 
v.,  15. 
Contracted,  265. 
Contradict,  266. 
Contrary,  r.0. 
Contrast,  224. 

Contribute,  to  conduce,  240. 
"         to  minister, 614. 
Contribution,  790. 
Contrition,  711. 
Contrivp,  to  devise,  266. 


Contrite,  to  concert,  2361 
Control,  195. 
Controvert,  267. 
Contumacious,  635. 
Contumacy,  267. 
Contumely,  713. 
Convene,  103. 
Convenient,  commodious,  221 

suitabU^^es. 
Convent,  212. 
Convention,  104. 
Conversant,  268. 
Conversation,  268. 
Converse,  s.,  32< 
v.,  766, 
Conversable,  413» 
(;onvert,269. 
Convey,  136. 
Convict,  to  detect,  209. 

*'       to  oonvince.VliK 

"       8.,  283. 
Convince,  270. 
Convincing,  239. 
Convivial,  270. 
Convocation,  104. 
Convoke,  1U8. 
Cool,  eoM,  271. 

"    dispassionate,9iB» 
Copious.  671. 
CopionslyJSTT 
Copy,  n.,  271. 
'^     to  transoribe.Tl'L 
"     toimUat€y6W. 
Coquet,  272. 
Cordial,  506. 
Comer,  278. 
Corporal,  373. 
Corporeal,  eorporaL  7!X 
"        maUrial,7l^ 
Corpee,157. 
Corpulent,  273. 
Correct,  v.,  274. 

"      adj.,  274 
Correction,  275. 
Correctness,  571. 
Correspondent  275. 
Corroborate,  243. 
Corrupt,  to  contaminaie,  Q81 

"       torot,m. 
Corruption,  314 
Cost,  276. 
Costly,  813. 
Council,  104 
Counsel,  52. 
Count,  v.,  173, 708. 
Countenance,  v. ,  278. 
s.,412. 
Connterlblt,  adj.,  77a 

v.,  529. 
Country,  676. 
Countryman,  278. 
Couple,  279. 
Courage,  fortitude,  2881 

"       bravery,  168. 
Course,  race,  280. 

"      road,  792. 
Course,  series,  738. 

**      manner,  820. 
Court,  homage,  618, 
Courteous,  affable,  52. 

'*        complaisant,  281 
Courtly,  281 
Covenant,  64. 
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CoTer,v.,277. 

'*     n.,  277. 
Covering,  7U2. 
Corel,  320. 
CovetooBness,  277. 
Crack,  T^  166. 
Crafty,  286. 
Crere,  142. 
Create,  to  eawts^  18^ 

"      to  make,  W9, 
Credit, /a«or,  281. 

''      b«Ue/,  lU. 
/      **      name*  6291 
Creed,  416. 
Crew,  ISO. 
Crime,  «iM,  282. 

"     m4sdemeanorf7S2. 
Criminal,  acU.,  288. 

8.,  283. 
Cri8U,247. 
Criterion,  284. 
Criticism,  81. 
Criticise,  187. 
Crooked,  awtwartL  120. 

bmi,149. 
Cross,  awtward,  126. 

**     capHoue^nS. 
Crowd,  620. 
Crnel,  inhuman,  384. 

'•     hard'heaHed,4a». 
Crush,  to  49UMM,  166. 

**     to  oeervoheim^Wl, 
Cratch,  77i 
Cry,  n.,  629. 
•'    tocall^ns, 
**■   to  weep,  VIS. 
*'    to  eoream,  286. 
"   to  egDclaim^  116. 
Culpable,  286. 
Culprit,  283. 
Cultivation,  t 


Cn1tim,386. 
Canning,  s.,  07. 

Cupidity,  277. 

Curb,  196. 

Cure,  ▼.,987. 
"     8.,  288. 

Curious,  288. 

Current,  777, 

Carae,  600. 

Cursory,  289. 

Curtail,  16. 

Curved,  149. 

Custody,  672. 

Custom,  habit,  289. 
"       fashion,  29a 
"       «o»,790. 
"      ueage,8lL 

Dally,  291. 
Dainty,  291. 
Damage,  lofut,  694. 

"       injury,  661, 
Dampness,  618. 
Danger,  291. 
Dare,  162. 
Daring,  292. 
Dark,  obwure,  292. 
"     opaque,  643. 
Dart,  v..  742. 
Dat4,T99. 


^,286. 


Dmib,766. 
Days  of  yore,  454. 
Dead,  684. 
Deadly,  293. 
Deal,  293. 
Dealing,  800. 
Dearth,  727. 
Death,  293. 
Debar,  316. 
Debase,  6. 
Debate,  to  argue,  93. 

'*      to  deUberate,2H. 
Debilitate,  82L 
Debility,  294. 
Debt,  295. 
Decay,  n.,  296. 

"      T.,663. 
Decease,  293. 
Deceit,  art,  97. 

'*     tiecepiion,  296. 

*'     dvpUeUy,Qa^ 

"     /rawi,  296. 
Deceitful,  419. 
Deceive,  297. 
Deceiver,  297. 
Decency,  296. 
Decent,  140. 
Deception,  296. 
Decide,  298. 
Decided,  determined,  208. 

''      deoiHae,  299. 
Decision,  299. 
Decisive,  <fM<(I«f,  299. 

"      oonchmve,  289. 
Declaim,  300. 
Declare,  to  publish,  300. 

»«      toHgnify,iffl. 

"      to  d49Cover,Z4Q, 

"      to  profess,  m. 
Decline,  n.,  295. 

"       T.,707. 
Decorate,  48. 
Decorum,  298. 
Decoy,  72. 
Decrease,  8. 
Decree,  801. 
Decry,  347. 
Dedicate,8(n. 
Deduce,  817. 
Deduct,  80X 
Deduction,  238, 809L 
Deed,«B;>M<,aoaL 

»»     act,  96. 
Deem,  797. 
Deface,  303. 
Defiune,  102. 
Defeat,  to  beaiftSS. 

"      to  baMe,  129. 

"      tofoU,9S)i. 
Defect,  impefjeetton,  631. 

»'     blemieh^lS^ 
Defection,  304. 
Defective,  306. 
Defend,  to  apotogiee,  86. 

*♦      to  protect,  SOU. 

"      to  guard,  490. 
Defendant,  8061. 
Defender,  306. 
Defensible.  306. 
Defensive,  306. 
Defer,  307. 
Deference,  230. 
Deficient,  305, 414. 


Defile,  9B7. 

Definite,  a06. 

Deflnitton^. 

Deform,  308. 

Defraud,  196. 

Defy,  102. 

Degrade,  to  detract,  848. 

**       to  disgrace,  6. 

**       to  ditparage,  847. 

'*       tohuniblefixi 
Degree,  206. 
Deity,  307. 
Dejection,  307. 
Delay,  SOT. 
Delegate,  306L 
Deliberate,  T.,  391 

adj.,WCl 
DeUcaey,391. 
Delicate,  434. 
Delight,670. 
Delightfta,80e. 
Delineate,  806. 
Delinquent,  688. 
DellTer,  to  rescue.  809. 

"      tofree,m. 

**      to  gU>e  up^Hn, 
DeUveraoce,  309. 
Delivery,  809. 
Delude,  397. 
Deluge,  649. 
Delusion,  419, 839. 
Demand,  <9  mI^  lOL 

**       ft>  fi0g«4r«,8O8L 
Demeanor,148w 
Demise,  398. 
Demolish,  SlOl 
Demon,  896. 
Demonstrate.  001, 
Demur,  r.,  81€L 

"      n.,811. 
Denominate,  029L 
Denomination,  039l 


Denote,  811. 
Dense,  796. 


Dense,? 

Deny,  to  contradict,  98IIL 

"     tor<ifuse,9il. 

*•     to  disavow,  887, 
Departnre,  efMtfk,  398. 

••        «^408L 
Dependence,  8UL 
Depict,  683. 
Deplora,  313. 
Deponent,  818. 
Deportment,  ItfL 
Deposit,  818w 
DepmTatton,8]4 
Depnivity,  814. 
Depreciate,  347. 
Depredation,  316. 
Depression,  307. 
Deprive,  to  bereave,  IBtk, 

**       to  debar.  Sit, 
Depth,  816. 
Depute,  364, 308. 
Deputy,  ambassador,  74 

*•      delegaie,9f». 
Derange,  346. 
Defwigement,  816. 
Deride,  816. 
Derive,  817. 
Derogate,  848. 
Describe,  707. 
Description,  accoun$,9» 
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J>escription,  cast^  183L 

Descry,  433. 

Desert,  to  abandon,  fk 

'*      merit,  317. 

'*      foWiory,  761. 
Design,  y.,  818. 

»•  n..319. 
Dealgnate,  622. 
Desire,  to  beg,  U2. 

"      tow<«A,820. 
Desist,  821. 
Desolate,  761. 
Desolation,  701. 
Despair,  321. 
Desperate,  322. 
Desperation,  321. 
Despicable,  269. 
Despise,  258. 
Despondency,  821. 
Despotic.  18. 
Destination,  322. 
Destine,  70. 
Destiny, /ate,  322. 

''      dett4naHon,3Wi 
Destitute,  &ar«,  138. 

"        fonakm,  455. 
Destroy,  to  oontumt,  323. 

'*       to  dmnolUhtZlfk 
DestrQction,828. 
De8tnictiTe.32i. 
Desultory,  288. 
Detach,  787. 
Detain,  613. 
Detect,  324. 
Deter,  325. 

Determine,  to  decide.  298. 
"        to  r«0ote«,  826. 
ft>ito,4Al. 


Detest,  «9a^Aor,  9. 

*"    tohate^m. 
Detestable,  15. 
Detract,  to  ctapene,  102. 

'*      iodUparaj3e,24n. 
Detriment,  *fffitry.  9QS, 

DeTB8tatlon.70L 

Develop,  806, 

Deviate,  to  wander,  825. 

"       to  dtffresa,  884. 
Devil,  826w 
Devise,  to  eontrioe,  266l 

"      toh€que€ah,9!i&. 
Devoid,  876. 
Devote,  to  apply ^  41. 

*'      todedioaie,m.. 
Devout,  616. 
Dexterity,  12. 
Dexterous,  211. 
Dialect,  576. 
Dialogue,  968. 
Dictote,T.,327. 

"      n.,327. 
Diction,  827. 
Dictionary,  enoyelopadia,  328. 

Die,«oaa9><r«,829.' 
"    to  2MKM,  663. 
Diet, /mkI,  446. 

*'    parHamera,10i. 
Differ,  399. 
PUference,  variety,  830. 

dietineHon,990. 


DlfiiBrenee,  diepuie^  331. 
Different,  dietlnet,  331. 

"        teveral,  332. 
i*n«*«,  332. 
Difficult,  498. 
Difficulties,  333. 
Difficulty,  obstacle,  333. 

''        cMecHon,e3». 
Diffidence,  357. 
Diffident,  dietnutfuL  367 . 

"       modest,  616. 
Diiru8e,a4).,d33. 

"      v.,  768. 
Digest,  oftricl^menl  16L 

'*^v.,85L 
Dignified.  697. 
Dignity,  Aonor,  520. 

DigR»8,^. 

Dilate,  334. 
Dilatory,  765. 
Diligent,  a<3«i««,  37. 


Dim,  292. 
Diminish,  8. 
Dhninutive,  689. 
Diocese,  153. 
Direct,  ftx^ispoM,  831 
'*      to  conduct,  ^i40. 
"      uO}.,  776. 
Direction,  address,  835. 

"        orer^,385. 
Directly,  836. 
Disability,  636. 
Disadvantage,  386. 
Di8affection,837. 
Disagree,  3». 
Disappear,  337. 
Disappoint,  304. 
Disapprobation,  850. 
Disapprove,  887. 
Disaster,  172. 
Disavow,  837. 
Disbelief,  888. 
Discard,  345. 
Discern,  662. 
Dtscemment,  338. 
Disebaige,845. 
Disciple,  727. 
Discipline,  278. 
Disclaim,  889. 
Disclose,  to  p«»Ms&,0DS. 

**       tofinco9er,B(n, 
Discompose,  845. 
Disconcert,  to  ba^fi^  129. 

"         to  derange^^iB, 
Discontinue,  185. 
Discord,  839, 853. 
Discourage,  826. 
Discourse,  T.,  765. 
Discover,  to  detect,  324. 

**       1o  manifest,34Si. 

••      toMdout,4aa. 

"       to  invent,  434. 

"       to  -uncover,  807. 
Discredit,  340. 
Discretion,  570. 
Discriminate,  364. 
Discrimination,  338. 
Discuss,  341. 
Disdain,  n..  502. 


Dihdainftil,2aa. 

Disease,  346. 

Diseased,  746. 

Disengage,  841. 

Disentangle.  34t 

Disfigure,  303. 

Disgrace,  dishonor,  842. 
''  disoredittSiO. 
"        v.,  6. 

Disguise,  234. 

Disgust,  loathing,  342. 
"      diepleaeure,3iak 

Dishearten.  326. 

Dishonest,  342. 

Dishonor,  342. 

Disinclination,  344. 

Di^oin,  737. 

Disjoint,  343. 

Dislit%a«M-s<<m,121. 
«      displeasure,9tZ, 
**      dieUcUnation,9U. 

Disloyalty,*  837.' 
Dismal,  364. 
Dismantle,  810. 
Dismay,  345. 
Dismember,  3481 
Dismiss,  845. 
Disorder,  conAtsiom,  94BL 

"       disease,94l^ 
Disorderly,  566. 
Disown,  to  deny,  887. 

**       to  disclaim,939. 
Disparage,  to  detract,  847. 
"        to  degradet^iSk 
Disparity,  348. 
Dispassionate,  348. 
Dispatch,  499. 
Dispel,  849. 
Dispense,  849. 
Dlqwrse,  to  dispel94», 
**       to  spread^lVt, 
DispUy,743. 
Displease,  849. 
Displeasure,  diOdke^m, 
"  on^sr,  8501 

Disposal,  851. 
Dispose,  to  arrays,  851 

^      toplaoe,lek 

«*      tod4rea,mi. 
Disposed,  54. 
Disposition,  temper,  862. 

ineUnattonym^ 
"         disposal,95\. 
Disprove,  246. 
Dispute,  foarflKM,  98. 

^*       to  contend,  26a 

**       to  controvert,  98f. 

«'       to  doubt,  361. 

"       n.,S31. 
Disregard,  868. 
Dissatlsfkction,  348L 
Dissemble,  234. 
Dissembler,  526. 
Disseminate.  768. 
Dissension,  353. 
Dissent,  329. 
Dissenter,  608. 
DisserUtlon,  391. 
Dissimulation,  761. 
Dissipate,  to  ttpend,  7661 
Dissolute,  693. 
Distant.  363. 
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DfstJMte,  343. 
Distemper,  34& 
Distinct,  331. 
Distinction,  330. 

"         of  dUHnaUm^iaiL 
Distinctly,  208. 
Distingaiah,  to  discrintinaUy 

354. 
Distingnisb,  to  percHtfS,  669. 
*'  to  tUnutliM^,  747. 

"         to  abttract^  21. 
Distinguished,  364. 
Distort,  805. 
Distracted,  17. 
Distress,  odverHty^  51. 
**       anwMy,  366. 
"       to  affiuA^  67. 
"       to  haras»,  356. 
Distribute,  to  allot,  366. 
"         to  dUpefUS,  349. 
todi€UU,9M. 
District,  367. 
Distrustftil,857. 
Disturb,  to  interrupt,  368. 

'*       to  troubUy  803. 
Disturbance,  223. 
Diurnal,  291. 
Dive.  671. 

♦*     into,  694. 
Divers,  332. 
DiTorsion,  78. 
Diversity,  330. 
Divert,  77. 
Diverted,  17. 
Divide,  to  Mparate,  368. 

*'      to  dtatribute,  369. 
Divine,  godlike,  478. 

"      holy,  517. 

"      n.,369. 

"  v.,  491. 
Divinity,  307. 
Division,  653. 
Divulge,  695. 
Do,  to  act,  M. 
Docile,  359. 

Doctrine,  pr«Mp<,  360. 
**■       do(fma,deo. 
Dogma,  360. 
Dogmatical,  242. 
DoleAil,  666. 
Domestic,  739. 
Domineering,  532. 
Dominion,  empire,  375. 
"        powe*',  676. 
"         territory,  795. 
Donation,  benefaction,  145. 

gift,  469. 
Doom,  n.,  3T2. 

"     v„  736. 
Double-dealing,  296. 
Doubt,  keeitaUon,  310. 

"     etteperue,  361. 

*•      v.,  361. 
Doubtful,  361. 
DownJUl,4ia 
Dose,  754. 
Drag,  362. 
Drain,  766. 
Draw,362L 
Dread,  v.,  91. 

"     n.,124. 
Dreadftil,  feofftU,  426. 
♦*      /ormidabhtiliL 


Dream,  363L 
Dregs,  868. 
Drench,  767. 
Drift,  794. 
DroU,678. 
Droop,  to  flag,  441. 

"     drop,41». 
Drop,  419. 
Dross,  868. 
Drowsy,  heavy  ^  606u 
**       «f0epy,76A. 
Drowse,  764. 
Drudge,  739. 
Drudgery,  827. 
Drunkenness,  560. 
Dubious,  361. 
Ductile,  369. 
Due,  296. 
DuU,Aeaw,606. 

**    inHpid,SS8, 

**    glo€nny,d6L 

"    »«iii»W,781. 
Dumb,  749. 
Duplicity,  296. 
Durable,  laeiing,  364. 

*'      eonetant,  366. 
Duration,  ootUinuance,  263. 

time,  366. 
DutiM,  365. 
Duty,  obUgaUon,  366. 

'*     buHneee,  17L 

«*     too,  790. 
Dwell,  10. 
Dye,  216. 

Each,  67. 
Eager,  366. 
Eagerness,  123. 
Early,  762. 
Earn,  32. 
Earnest,  a4).,  366. 

•'       8.,  367. 
Ease,  quiet,  367. 

'*    «<i«ines8,368. 
Easiness,  368. 
Easy,  368. 
Ebullition,  369. 
Eccentric,  666. 
Ecclesiastic,  360. 
EcUpae,370. 
Economical,636. 
Economy,  370, 637. 
Ecstasy,  370. 
Edge,  159. 
Edict,  301. 
Edifice,  370. 
Education,  371. 
Efface,  166. 
Effect,  n.,  260. 

**     to  produce,  871. 

"     to  aceomplieh,». 
EffDctive,  372. 
Efftets,  481. 
Efltectual,  372. 
Effeminate,  429. 
Effervescence,  369. 
EfBcacious,37Z 
EfBcient,  372. 
EfBgy,687. 
Effort,  endeam>r,  882. 

"     attempt,  113. 
Effrontery,  li7. 
Effusion,  372. 


Egoistical,  648. 
ejaculation,  872. 
Elder,  788. 
Elderly,  872. 
Elect,  20L 
Elegant,  484. 
Elevate,  686u 
Eligible,  873. 
Elocution,  878. 
Eloquence,  873. 
Elucidate,  406. 
Elude,  to  eeoape^  aoa 
**     to  a«o«d,122. 
Emanate,  96. 
Embarrass,  878. 
Embarrassments,  333^ 
Embellish,  48. 
Emblem,  482. 
Embolden,  380. 
Embrace,  to  elaept  206. 

**       tocompriie^nL, 
Embryo,  374. 
Emend,  76. 
Emerge,  722. 
Emergency,  403. 
Eminent,  364. 
Emissaij,  874. 
Emit,3M. 
Emolument,  464. 
Emotion,  61. 
Emphasis,  778. 
Empire,  kingdom,  379. 

"       rei^  376. 
Employ,  376u 
Employment,  170. 
Empower,  221. 
Empty,  «aoan<,  376. 
"      hoUow,  616. 
Emulation,  228. 
Enchant,  193. 
Encircle,  786. 
Encomium,  377. 
Encompass,  786. 
Encounter,  s.,  112. 
v.,  112. 
Encourage,  to  cheer,  197. 
**        to  animatet  377. 
**        to  advance,  370 
**        to  embolden,  3B 
Encroach,  880. 
Encumber,  212. 
Encyclopaedia,  328. 
End.  aim,  66. 

"   ewtremity,^!, 

"   re<ieon,i2i. 

"   v.,  381. 
Endeavor,  to  attempt,  US. 
to  aim,  381 
"         n.,882L 
Endless,  n.,  802. 
Endow,  664. 
Endowment,  469. 
Endue,  664. 
£ndurance,667. 
Endure,  187. 
Enemy,  882. 
Energy,  888. 
Enervate,  821. 
Enfteble,  821. 
Engage,  to  attract  U€L 

^*       to  bind,  ISX 
Engagement,  battle^  184. 
*«         bftHnm^llt, 
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Engagement,  j>rmiiiM,  091. 

Engender,  1(W. 

Engrave,  535. 

EngraTiiig.664. 

EngroM,  19. 

Emoyment,  383 

Enlarge,  384. 

Enlighten,  529. 

Enlist,  880. 

EnUven,  82. 

Enmity,  animo0Uv,  384. 

"       hatred,  501. 
Enormoiu,  huge,  385. 

prodigi<nu,d»6. 
Enough,  386. 
Enrapture,  193. 
EnroU,  386. 
Ensample,  398. 
Enslave,  38^/. 
Ensue,  444. 
Entangle,  to  embarr<u»^  378. 

"       to  ^nsnarst  654. 
Enterprise,  113. 
EnterprlAingi  387. 
Entertain,  77. 
Entertainment,  amuaemmU.  78. 

/«<M<,4a6. 
Enter  npon,  143. 
Enthusiast,  387. 
Entice,  to  allure^  72. 

**     to  p^wad€,e&k. 

Entitle,  622. 
Entrap,  664. 
Entreat,  142. 
Entreaty,  677. 
Envious,  564. 
Environ,  786. 
Envoy,  74. 
Envy,  567. 
Ephemeris,  174. 
Epicure,  735. 
Epidemical,  256. 
Epistle,  584. 
Epithet,  388. 
Epitome,  16. 
Epocha,  799. 
Equable,  388. 
Equal,  388. 
Equip,  438. 
Equitable,  416. 
Equity,  571. 
Equivocal,  74. 
Equivocate,  393. 
Era,  799. 
Eradicate,  389. 
Erase,  156. 
Erect,  to  build,  168. 

"     to  inAtituU,  566. 

"     to  Un,  586. 
Errand,  613. 
■Error,  migtaks,  389. 

"    /aiat,2l90. 
Erudition,  674. 
Eruption,  390. 
Escape,  390. 
Eschew,  122. 
Escort,  25. 


Especially, 
Espy,  488. 


390. 


Espy. 

Essay,  attempt,  113. 
**     treatU6,99l. 
Bsaential,  626. 


Establish,  to  oon/fmi,  243. 
*•        teAp,440. 

to  inatUut*,  556i 
Esteem,  respect,  391. 

''      to«(i/iM.814. 

"      to  appreciate,  90. 
Estimate,  to  eeteom,  90. 

**        to  compute,  392. 
Estrangement,  22. 
Eternal,  392. 
Eucharist,  594. 
Eulogy,  377. 
Evade,  to  eqtUvoeate,  393. 

"     to  escape^  390. 
Evaporate,  374. 
Evasion,  393. 
Even,  equal.  388. 
''     emootk,  393. 
Event,  incident,  394. 

"     isBue,  260. 
Ever,  73. 
Everlasting,  392. 
Every,  67. 
Evidence,  tri#n«M,  313. 

testimony,  69L 
Evident,  87. 
Evil,  s.,  395. 

"    adj.,  129. 
Evince,  to  argue,  94. 

"      toi>ror«,693. 
Exact,  accurate,  29. 

"     nice,  396. 

"     <o  Milord,  396. 
Exalt,  586. 
Examination,  397. 
Examine,  to  diecuee,  341. 
''        to  eearoh,  397. 
Example,  pa£^*n,  398. 
"        precedent,  398. 
**        instance,  396. 
Exasperate,  60. 
Exceed,  399. 
Excel,  399. 
Excellence,  399. 
Except,  beeidee,  151. 

"      unlens,  809. 
Exception,  633. 
Excess,  400. 
Excessive,  400. 
Exchange,  to  change,  191. 
**         to  commute,  400. 
**         s.,  191, 66a 
Excite,  to  awaken,  123. 

"      to  incite,  401. 
Exclaim,  176. 
Exculpate,  to  apologize,  85. 

"         to  eoBoneraie,  40i. 
Excursion,  401. 
Excuse,  to  apologise,  85. 

*'       to  pardon,  40L 

"       n.,679. 
Execrable,  16. 
Execration,  600. 
Execute,  to  aeeomplieh,  26. 


tofulja,  402. 
,461. 


Exempt, 
Exemption,  686. 
Exercise,  to  practise,  402. 

"        to  ejrert,  402. 
Exert.  402. 
Exertion,  382. 
Exhale,  374. 
766. 


Exhibit,  «O0F<e«,  471. 

"       to  ehae,  749i 
Exhibition,  744. 
ExhUarafce,82. 
Exhort,  403. 
Exigency,  403. 
Exire,T.,131. 
Exist,  «o&«,  134. 

"*     to  live,  4M. 
Exit,  403. 
Exonerate,  404. 
Expand,  to  dtia<0  334. 

"       to  epread,  768. 
Expect,  8ia 
Expectation,  620. 
Expedient,  s.,  404. 
JU,40L 
"        «M0<Mafy,6ai 
Expedite,  499. 
Expeditious,  834. 
Expel,  131. 
Expend,  766. 
Expense,  276. 
Experience,  404. 
Experiment,  404. 
Expert,  211. 
Expiate,  110. 
Expire,  329. 
Explain,  to  expound,  40^ 

*'       iUwftrate,  406. ' 
Explanation,  307. 
Explanatory,  406. 
Explicit.  406. 
Exploit,  302. 
Explore,  397. 
Explosion,  390. 
Exposed,  781. 
Expostulate,  407. 
Expound,  406. 
Express,  a4J-,  406. 

"       v.,  407. 
Expression,  826. 
Expressive,  747. 
Expunge,  156. 
Extend,  to  enlarge,  38C. 

"      to  reach,  408. 
Extensive,  234. 
Extent,  588. 
Extenuate,  409. 
Exterior,  647. 
Exterminate,  389. 
External,  647. 
Extirpate,  389. 
Kxtol,  676. 
Extort,  396. 
Extraneous,  409. 
Extraordinary,  410. 
Extravagant.  410. 
Extreme,  411. 
Extremity,  extreme,  4u: 

end,  381. 
Extricate,  341. 
Extrinsic,  409. 
Exuberant,  411. 
Ej-e,v.,591. 

Fable,  411. 
Fabric,  370. 
Fabricate,  563. 
Fabrication,  431. 
Face,  v.,  246. 

"    /rofit412. 

*'    countenance^  UH, 
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racetknu,  419l 

Facility,  968. 

Fact,  ao3. 

Faction,  413. 

Factioiu,  413. 

Factor,  414. 

Faculty,  11. 

Fail,  414. 

Failing,  imper/ecHon,  531. 

Faflnre, /a^<na,  414. 
**       miscarriage,  415. 
"       insolvency^  555. 
Faint,  415. 
Fair,  o^0ar,  416. 

"    emtitabU.^U. 
Faith,  ^^/u-r,  144. 

'*     cr«4K/,416. 

"     JUfelity,  416. 
Faithful,  417. 

Faithless,  un/aithfuli  417. 
perfidious,  417. 
Fall,  n.,  418. 

•*    v.,  419. 
FaU  short,  414. 
Fallacious,  41tf. 
Fallacy,  419. 
Falsehood  jfcfitm,  431. 

"        wUruth.Sll. 
Falsity,  61L 
Falter,  609. 
Fame,  reputation,  420. 

"     r«por<,  420. 
Familiar,  eonvernant,  268. 

"  fiM,  461. 
Familiarity,  31. 
raiiiily,  420. 
Famous,  421. 
Fanatic,  387. 
Fanciful,  422. 
Fancy,  conceit,  236. 

*'     imtigination,  423. 
Fantastical,  422. 
Far,  353. 
Fare,  423. 
Fanner,  423. 
Fascinate,  193. 
Fashion,  custom,  290. 
-        0///AA  toft,  424. 
"        v.,  452. 
fast,  n.,  21. 
Fasten,  440. 
Fastidious,  424. 
Fatal,  293. 
YaXe,  chance,  IW. 

"     deHliny,2fn, 
Fatigue,  424. 
Fayor,6*»#/i/,  147. 

"     oredit,  281. 

'*      grace,  483. 
FaTorable,426. 
Fault,  &^m/*A,  156. 

"     error,  390. 

"     imperfection,  531. 
Faulty,  286. 
Fawn,  ▼.,216. 
Fealty,  618. 
Fear,  ▼.,91. 
Fearful,  a/raid,  59. 

dreadful,  426. 
Fearless,  158. 
Feasible,  217. 
FMKt,  banauet,  436. 


Fea9t,/M/«va/,  426. 
Feat,  302. 
Feeble,  820. 
Feel,  427. 

Feeling,  sensation,  427. 
"        nensibility,  428. 
Feign,  to  prftetid,  428. 

'^     <Ofnr«nr,563. 
Felicitate,  428. 
Felicity.  494. 
KelloFship,  429. 
Felon,  283. 
Female,  429. 
Feminine,  429. 
Fence,  429. 
Ferment,  369. 
Fermentation,  369. 
Ferocious,  429. 
Ferryman,  820. 
Fertile,  430. 
Fervor,  431. 
Festival,  426. 
Festivity,  431. 
Fetch,  168. 
Fetter,  188. 
Feud,  697. 
Ficltle,  192. 
Fiction,  431. 
Fictitious,  98. 
Fidelity,  416. 
Fierce,  429. 
Fierj',  521. 
Figure,  metaphor,  432. 

"     form,  451. 
Final,  conclusive,  433. 

"      lant,  677. 
Find,  to  discover,  433. 

"    /oM/>y,433. 
Find  fault,  434. 
Find  out,  discover,  431 

"        enpy,  433. 
Fine,  beautiful,  139. 

•»    delicate,  434. 

"    penalty,  435. 
Finesse,  99. 
Finical,  436. 
Finish,  to  doge,  211 

"     fo  complete,  230. 
Finished,  230. 
Finite,  436. 
Fire,  436. 
Firm,  h<ird,  496. 

"     /j-«/,437. 
Firmness,  25;}. 
nt,  apt,  43S. 
"    ri^Af,  720. 
"    eofpedient,  404. 
"    6«co»/iifi(7, 140. 
"    toet2uip,438. 
"    to /iu  it,  439. 
Fitted,  2'27. 
¥i\,  to  foxf en,  440. 

"    to  M,'ff /e,44(). 

"    to  (if tannine,  4A1, 
Fixed,  437. 
Flag,  441. 
Flagitious,  507. 
Flagrant,  507. 
Flame,  442. 
Flare,  442. 
Fla.<)h,442. 
Hat,  level,  442. 

"    insipid,bS9. 


Flatter,  48. 
Flatterer,  442. 
Flavor,  789. 
Flaw,  156. 
Heeting,  793. 
neetness,e9e. 
Hexible,  442. 
Flightiness,  686. 
Flimsy,  785. 
Flourish,  443. 
now,  to  arise,  96. 

*'     to  stream,  443. 
Fluctuate,  444. 
Fluid,  444. 
Flutter,  653. 
Foe,  382. 
Foetus,  371 
Foible,  631. 
Foil,  301 
Folks,  662. 

Follow,  to  suecesdi  444. 
"       to  pursue,  446. 

"      to  imitate,  446. 
Follower,  446. 
Folly,  446. 
Fond,  affectionate,  66. 

*'     amorous,  76. 

V     indulgent,  545, 
Fondle,  181. 
Food,  446. 
Fool,  447. 
Foelery.  446. 
Foolhardy,  447. 
Foolish,  absurd,  666. 

"       siUy,  76a 
Footstep,  606. 
Foppish,  436. 
Forbear,  20. 
Forbid,  447. 
Force,  energy,  383. 

**     power,  676. 

''     violence,4i^ 

"     strain,  77^ 

*'     ▼.,  to  compelt  336. 
Forcible,  216. 
Forebode,  118. 
Forecast,  449. 
Forefathers,  448. 
Forego,  473. 
Foregoing,  84. 
Foreign,  409. 
Foreigner,  777. 
Forerunner,  449. 
Foresight,  449. 
Forest,  450. 
Foretell,  450. 
Forethought.  448. 
Forfeiture,  436. 
Forge,  v.,  663. 
Forgetfulness,  460. 
Forgive,  461. 
Forloni,  456. 
Form,^«r«,  461. 

••     ceremony,  463. 

"     tomake,KI9. 

''     to  fashion,  452. 

"     to  compose,  46% 
Formal,  463. 
Former,  81 
Formerly,  461 
Formidable,  464. 
ForsaXe,  6. 
Forsaken,  465. 
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Forswear,  466. 
Fortify,  778. 
Fortitude,  280. 
Fortuitous,  456. 
Fortunate,  lucty,  466. 
"        *«M>|r.4»4. 
Fortune,  189. 
Forward,  ontoard,  642. 

T.,879. 
Foster,  466. 

Found,  to  ffraund^  466. 
«*      to  intMuU,  666, 
Foundation,  467. 
Fountain,  789. 
Fraction,  723. 
Fracture,  728. 
Fragile,  458. 
Fragranoe,  766. 
Frail,  468. 
Frailty,  581. 
Frame,  n.,  468. 
"      v.,  668. 
Frank,  469. 
Fraud,  296. 
Fraudulent,  419. 
Fray,  697. 
Fnsak,460. 
Free,/rM9i;,469. 

**    eooempt^  461. 

"    UberaL  400. 

♦♦    famUlar,  461, 

"    v.,  461. 
Freedom,  462. 
Freight,  462. 
Frequent.  ▼.,  463. 
Frequently,  commonly^  228. 

o/ten,640. 
Fresh,  628. 
Fret,  723. 
Fretfal,  178. 
Friendly,  76. 
Friendship,  606. 
Frigid,  271. 
Fright,  67. 
Frighten,  468. 
Frightfol,426. 
FriTolons,  808. 
Frolic,  468. 
Front,  412. 
Frontier,  169. 
Froward,126. 
Frugality,  687. 
Fruitftil,430. 
Fruition,  383. 
Fruitless,  81X 
Frustrate,  804. 
Fulfil, /o«0e0M«0, 402. 

**     to  aeoompUth^  468. 

'*     to  kt&p,  671. 
Fully,  677. 
Fulness,  464. 
Function.  689. 
Funeral,  464. 
Furious,  816. 
Furnish,  608. 
Furniture.  481. 
Fury,  madnsMt  607. 

'*    anger.m. 
Futile,  808. 

Gain,  9.,  464. 
"     to  get,  468. 
**     to  aoquir^^Vl. 


GaU,182. 
Gale,  167. 
Gall,  y.,  733. 
Gallant,  &r<»««,  162. 

"       •..466. 
Gambid,M8. 
Game,  s.,  660. 

**     to  nuUae  gaaiu  qf^  668, 
Gamesome,  670. 
Gang,  180. 
Gap,  164. 
Gape,  465. 
Garrulous,  789. 
Gasp,  663. 
Gather,  466. 
Gaudy,  746. 
Gay,  Mmt/W,  198. 

''    «Aou<y,746. 
Gaze,  466. 
Gender,  466. 
General,  466. 
Generally,  223. 
GeneratioD,  a^«,  466. 
ra4S«,e96. 
Generous,  146. 
Genius,  taUnt^  667. 

"      ta&te.'m. 
Genteel,  466. 
Gentile,  467. 
Gentle,  tame^  468. 
"     fM€k^  768. 
Genuine,  561. 
Gesticulation,  86. 
Gesture,  36. 
Get,  468. 
Ghastly,  510. 
Ghost.  817. 
Ghostly,  767. 
Gibe,  728. 
Giddiness,  586. 
Gift,  pr^MfO,  469. 

''    toZMl,469. 
Gire,  to  grant,  470. 

"    toaford,4n. 

"    to  prM&nt,  471. 
Give  up,  to  dsUver^  472. 

"       to  abandon,  473. 
Glad,  474. 
Gladness,  669. 
Gianoe,  loot,  691. 

;;    au^m. 

Glare,  S.T442. 

"      T.,  741. 
Glaring,  476. 
Gleam,476. 
Glide7756. 
Glimmer.  476. 
Glimpse,  476. 
Gutter,  741. 
Globe,  eircle,  201. 

"     ball,  416. 
Gloom,  476. 
Gloomy,  <|ii«,  861 

"      •i«Um,476. 
Glory,  n.,  477. 

"     T.,47a 
Gloss,  478. 
01ossar7,828. 
Glow,  436. 
Glut,  726. 
Godlike,  478. 
'V>dl>,479. 


Gold,  479. 

Golden,  479. 

Good,  goodnstt,  479. 

*'  6«M^,480. 
Good-humor,  480. 
Good-nature,  480. 
Goodness,  479. 
Good  offlce.  147. 


Gooda,  fiMToAontfiM.  221. 

**    furniture,  48l. 

"     pose6Mum4,481. 
GoTom,  482. 
Government,  adminUtration, 

483. 
Government,  oontUkMon^  483t 
Grace,/a«or,4B8. 

"     cAarm,484. 
Graceftil,  becoming,  141. 

elegant,  46L 
Gracious,  484. 
Grand,  ^r«a<,  487. 

**     nobU,  629. 
Grandeur,  486. 
Grant,  to  admit,  46. 
.     "     to  ^s,  470. 
Grasp,  680. 
Grateftil,23. 
Gratification,  888. 
Gratify,  (o<n^«^«,  486. 

*•      to9atUfy,T». 
Gratitude,  795. 
Gratuitous,  486. 
Gratuity,  486. 
Grave,  ser<MM,  486. 

♦'     sober,  767. 

"     n..487. 
Gravity,  822. 
Great,  large,  487. 

•*     grand,  4an. 
Greatness,  768. 
Greediness,  122. 
Greet,  27. 
Greetlns,  726. 
Grief,  58. 
Grlevance,488. 
Grieve,  488. 
Grieved,  762. 
Grim,  610. 
Gripe,  to  lay  hold  cf,  680. 

"     lo  press,  67a 
Grisly,  610. 
Groan,  489. 
Gross,  ooorss,  400. 

"     «atoi,480. 
Ground,  T.,  466. 

"      n.,4OT. 
Group,  104. 
Grow,  to  become,  186. 

"     lo  increase,  54QL 
Grudge,  601. 
Guarantee,  400. 
Guard, /mms.  429. 

"     d^efMK,490. 
foiiWmi-  491. 

"     gwirdian,  401. 

•'     v.,  490. 
Guard  against,  491. 
GuardUn,401. 
Guess,  49i 
Guest,  402. 
Guide,  nOe,  492. 

**     680. 
Guile,  296. 
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0«{ltleH,IM. 

G«iM,498. 

Oil]f;i08L 

Oarii,4tt. 

Hallow,  80L 
HandMime,  199. 
Hanker  alter,  890. 
Happen  498. 

Happy,  4M. 
Hanuifae,43. 


to  iMOfy,  831. 


Harbor,  8.,  4M. 

"      CoMettM-.ttB. 

"      l0eA4rMt,4M. 
Hard,*<m,l8«. 

"    ealbra«,486. 
Hai^tened,496. 
Hard-he«pled,l86. 
HartUtaood,  U7. 
Hardlne8s,117. 


Haf^,^ 
Harm,  arO,  806. 

Harmleie,  <iMkM«ii<,  403. 

iMOi'MMiOtffSOO. 

Hannonj,  concord^  380. 
"        mslody^  610. 
Harab,40». 
HanhiieH,84. 
Hasten,  (o  aoMlarold,  400. 

"      to  hnrry,  BOD. 
Haattoeee,700. 
Hatty,  OMreory,  380. 

**     anarVf  81. 
Hate,  001. 
Hatetal,»n. 
Hatred,  averUon^  131. 

Have,  008. 

HaTen,4O0. 

HaiiffhtineH,  tUtdain^JOi. 

Han|^tj,0O9. 

Haunt,  488. 
Haiard,per<i,301. 

"      Sqfio«,190. 

"       T.7«8. 
Head,  100. 
Headstrong,  886. 
Heady,  68C 
Heal,  387. 

Healthy,  taAolesome,  608. 
soimd,764. 


Hearken,  to  ovorhsar.  004. 

to  attend^  116. 
«earMy,430. 


Hearty.606w 

488. 


,487. 
Heave,  to  i^.  686. 

**      l0«iMb,6O6. 
HeaTenly,  eOmttal,  186. 
0>o<iMpa,478. 
HeaTtaeet,  ^toom,  476. 
«oi<9M.a33. 
Heavy,  <!««,  606. 

"     «oi<9Aiy,6p6. 
Heed,  v.,  114. 
"     t..606. 
Heedless,  036. 
Heiffhten,  906. 
Hetaioas,60T. 
Help,  607. 
Heresy,  010. 
Heretk,00a 

Hesitate,  to  domur,  810. 
**       to  $tammor,S09 
to  tompU^  738. 
D,810. 
Heterodoxy,  010. 
Hidden,  780. 
Hide,loepfi<Mali386. 
"    <ooofMr«377. 
"    sHfi,768. 
HMeovs,  610. 
High,  tott,  610. 

High-minded,  60S. 
H|gh-aoandlng,606. 
HUantyjOU. 
Hlnd,m 

Hinder,  to  prevomt,  6U. 
"      to«l0f>,S13. 
"      lorstord,  717. 
Hint,  to  aUMie,  71. 

**    to  wogeUy  613. 
Hire.  71. 
Hireling,  618. 
Hit,UC 
Hoard,  803. 
Hoist,  686. 

Hold,  tooonlMfi,  367. 
"     <oiM9>,618. 
"    to  oeoupft  9H. 
*'    totupport^SUi. 
Holld^,4a. 
Holiness,  616. 
Hollow,  616. 
Holy,  pi<ni«,  616. 
"    Mcred^Sll. 
Homage,  618. 
Honest,  MuMsMs,  416. 

"*      Hneor4,llL 
HoMsty,  int§ifrUm,  616. 

"       honor,  09. 
Honor,  Aonsstfy,  619. 
"     ^lory,  477. 
"     dignUy,  930. 
"     T.,619. 
Hope,  630. 

Hopeless,  8^ 
Horrible,  436. 
Horrid,  436. 
Host,  97. 
Hostile,  61. 
Hostlll|y,884. 
Hot,8U. 
House,  430. 
HowoTer,  631. 


Hne,217. 
Hng,306. 
Hnge,886. 


Homani^,  14& 
HamUe,  to  oftne^fll 

lo«0lr,O38. 

*«      ffiod«i«,e38. 
Hnmldity,618. 
HamlHale,  608. 
HvBor,  tompoTf  S34. 

"      om<<os,631 

**      1041836. 

"      «7iri(i,688. 

"      toindtag*,4», 

HnnioroQs,636. 
Hnmoraome,636. 
Hunt,  636. 
Hnrl,183. 
Hurricane,  187. 
Hurry,  688. 


Hurt,  iAfufV,  661, 
duaahi 


ihatUag$ttat, 


Hurtfol,fl 
Husbandman,  4S8. 
HusbandryjSW. 
Hypocrite,  636. 

Idea,  ttou^M  636. 

*'   pereipium.nk 
Ideal,  697. 
Idtom,  676. 
Idiot,  447. 
idle,  tosy,  637. 

**   loUmf.WR. 

"    pjjn  608. 


Ignorant,  0 
m,s.,806. 


badly, V», 
imfeemte,098. 
IXlnees,  746. 
Illuminate,  639. 
niumlne,  639. 
IUuBlon,419.839. 
Ilhiatnte,4M. 
mustrkms,  dMHgMitkod,  861 

"        /afn0M,4Sl. 
lU-wni,  601. 
Image,  687. 
Imaglnanr,  S37. 
Imagination, /mioy,  438. 

"  idEMw686. 

Imagine,  to  oowesise,  90. 

^      toth4nJb,m. 
ImbeGlllty,394. 
Imbibe,  19. 

ImMMe,«9/olfow,446. 
"      t9  00fw,099. 
"     to«4m4a,639. 

~  nmimportant^Wi 
ineorptftoal,  640. 
r.886. 


680. 


;,4mf«0Siit,643. 
tamanlty,  881  ' 
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Adraatife,  ifood,  4B0. 

•    "    ^». 

AdventnroM,      enttrpriHnff, 

987. 
AAmatonoa.  foolhardy 1 447. 
Adrenary.adi. 
Advene,  eonirary,  00. 
Inimical,  51. 

OMTM,  51. 

AdTcnfty,  61. 
AdTertiie,  S9. 
Advice,  count^l,  BO. 

**      in/rormaMoii,648. 
AdTiM,46: 
Advocate.  800. 
AOkble.OaL 
AllUr,68. 
Altoct,  to  eonesm^  63. 

**     toaMUfiM,64. 

"to^^tend  to,64. 
Aitoctod,  64. 
.'UfectiiiK,aO. 
AfllBCtion,  to««,  66. 

incHnaUcn,  IIL 
AfltetloiMte,  66. 
AlBiilty,  alUancs,  69. 

**       rtftoMMM/Up,  67S. 
Afflrm,  to  fimHferatif  66. 

**      to  OMert.  66. 
Afflx,  67. 
Afflict,  67. 
AffllctkHi,68. 
Affluence,  719. 
AflSorU,  to  tparty  60. 

"      to  producs^  68. 

"      tojrfw,  471. 
Affhij,  697. 
Afflnont,  ituult,  69. 

**       ofenee.  697. 
Afrakl,B9: 
After,  60. 
Age,  ^MMToMon,  466. 

"    «m*,799. 
Aged,  372. 
Agency,  97. 
Agent,  uetor,  39. 

tninUtsr^  614. 

*'      factor,  414. 
Aggravate,  «o  irritaU,  60. 

to  hHffhUn,  606. 
Aggreasor,  60. 
Agile.  98. 
AgiUte,740. 
Agitation,  61. 
Agony,  (f<«#r«M,  866. 

"      pa<»,  661. 
Agree,  to  aeeortf ,  62. 

"*     to  accede  to,  62. 

**     to  coincide  68. 
Agreeable,  pUasant,  63. 

0(m/orma&/«,  244. 
Agreement,  64. 
AgricultnrlBt  423. 
Aid,  v.,  607. 
Aim,  of>JHit,  66. 

"    tonjtfnoy,  794. 
**     to  point,  66. 
**    toaap^«,66. 
"    to«m2«<iror,381. 
kir,  manner,  96, 
**    m<«n,  66. 


Air,  appearand,  88. 
Alarm,  67. 
A]0rtMM,67. 
Alien,  777. 
Alike,  888. 
All,idUifo,67. 
"  «r*r»,  67. 
Allay,  68. 
Allege,  43. 
Allegory,  Aarwtf,  412. 

Alleviate,  68.* 
Alliance,  Uagus,  69. 
**  eMnUy,  69. 
Allot,  to  4iM<^,;iS6. 
**  to  appoint,  70. 
Allow,to&Mtotr,70. 

«*      toa<f«iia,4ft. 

"      to  grant,  46. 

**      to  oofiaml,  249. 
Allowance,  71. 
Allude,  71. 
Allude  to,  476. 
Allure,  to  tempt,  72. 

"     to  ottrtMtf,  116. 
AllureiMiita,  116l 
Ally,  73. 
Almanac,  174. 
Aloiie,78. 
Alio,  73. 
Alter,  190. 
Altercation,  831. 
Alternate,  784. 
Always,  73. 
AmaM,604. 
Aroase,  826. 
Ambaaeador,  74. 
Ambigaoaa,74. 
Amenable,  84. 
Amend,  76. 
Amends,  reeioraiion,  716. 

**       eompensatton,  291 
Amiable,  76. 
Amicable,  76. 
Amorous,  76. 
Ample,  epaciouM,  77. 

*^     pUntiful,  671. 
Amuse,  to  ditert,  77. 

'*      tobeatMe,!!. 
Amusement,  TO. 
Anathema,  600. 
Ancestors,  448. 
Ancient,  641. 
Anciently,  464. 
Ancient  Times,  464. 
Anecdote,  79. 
Anecdotes,  79. 
Anger,  reeentm&nt,  79. 
^^     ehoUr,90. 

'*     dieplea*tire,2S0. 
Angle,  273. 
Angry,  81. 
Anguish,  disirete,  866. 

"       pain,  66L 
Animadversion,  81. 
Animadvert,  187. 
Animal,  81. 
Animate,  to  inepire,  82. 

"       to  oneaurage,  877 
Animation,  82. 
Animosity,  884. 


,67. 


ADiiotalliHL709. 
AniMNiBee,  88. 
Annoy,  640. 
Annal,14. 
Answer,  88. 

Answerable,  ff^i^fMMMiMii,  84. 
**  corrmpoudemtj 

275. 


^^  .84. 
Anterior,  84. 
Anticipate,  881. 
Antipathy,  121. 
Antiquated,  641. 
Antiqne,641. 
Audety,  eare,  179. 

diMtrem,9U. 
Any.  761. 
Apartments,  691. 
Apathy,  642. 
Ape,  T.,  629. 
Aperture,  6a. 
Aphorism,  121 
Apologise,  85. 
Apophthegm,  121 
Appall,  846. 
Apparel,  87. 
Apparent,  87. 
Apparition,  817. 
Appear,  to  loot,  899. 
toMM»,7S2. 
Appearance,  air^  81 

«A4>w,744. 
Appeaae,  to  ealm,  88. 
''       to  allay,  W, 
Appellation,  822. 
Applaud,  676. 
Applause,  89. 
Application,  116. 
Apply,  to  addict,  41. 

**      to  addreee,4X 
Appobit,  to  allot,  70. 
to  orctor,  89. 
toeoiM«««to,261 
Apportion,  861 
Appraise,  90. 
Appreciate,  90. 
Apprehend,  to/ear,  90. 

toe(mce<9e,9a 
Apprise,  646. 
Apprised,  124. 
Approach,  91. 

▼.,92. 
Approbation,  106. 
Appropriate,  609. 

Approxiniale,1& 

ArbiS,  669. 
Arbitrai7.18. 
Arbitrator,  669. 
Architect,  91 
Archive,  704. 
Ardent,  621. 
Ardor,  431. 
Arduous,  498. 
Argue,  to  dOipmU,  91 

^*      toj9roM,94. 
Argument,  94. 
Arise,tortos,96. 

*'     toproeMcf,96. 
Anna,  96. 
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Ann> ,  97. 

Attack,  to  aeeaU,  111. 

Bargain,  64. 

Arraign,  30. 

'*      to  impugn,  536. 
"      n.,  112. 

"       T.,  172. 

Arrange,  to  class,  207. 

Barter,  to  c-h/tmge,  1$1. 

"       to  dUpo«e,d5l. 

Attain,  33. 

**       fc>  «incA4iN(^,4M 

Array,  87. 

Attempt,  trial,  113. 

'*       n.,  19L 

Arrive,  219. 

"       undertaking,  113. 

Baw,133. 

Arrogance,  presumpHon,  97, 

Attend,  to  wait  on,  26. 

Basis,  457. 
Bashful,  616. 

8-28. 

"       to  hearten,  115. 

Arroganr^,  haughUiu—y  602. 
Arrogate,  97. 

Attend  to,  114. 

Battle,  1.H4. 

Attention,  application,  115. 

Be,roM>i^.  m. 

Art,cunn<ni7.97. 

/t^«/,606. 

*•    tit  htcome,  1^ 

"   buHfu-,nO. 

Attentive,  110. 

Ho  aicqualnUHl  «uh,5«l 

Artful,  98. 

AtUre,  87. 

iicaui,  gl^am,  A'S, 

Article,  98. 

Attitude,  M. 

"     my.  "01 

Articulate,  812. 

Attract,  116. 

Uear.lo  ytrU^XM. 

Artifice,  99. 

Attractions,  116. 

"       «,..Mri>,  l.ill. 

Artificial,  98. 

Attribute,  v.,  100. 

"      l<»  e*tjrr^  ISi. 

Artificer,  99. 

n.,697. 

IU»ar  dimu,  «»4<V 

Artisan,  99. 

Avail,  811. 

lUasl.Hl 

Artist,  99. 

"      v.,  748. 

lk>Hl./o«#W4<>.l.iii 

Ascendency,  54«. 

Avarice,  277. 

'*      /<•  ./r/r.t/,  l.W 

Ascend,  95. 

Avaricious.  120. 

li<«Miirti4iiitui.  i.w 

Ascribe,  to  arrogate,  100. 

Auda*ity,117. 

IWutUUiU  ,4U4 

"       to  impute,  100. 
Ask,  to  beg,  101. 

Avenge,  120. 

lUrtu.  4»^^ 

Aver,  56. 

lU'MUlllUl,  I  W 

"    tocUiim,\0\. 

Averse,  a^tt'erne,  61. 

IU».iu»c,  I  4.> 

'*    to  inquire,  101. 

*'       ufi willing,  I'll, 

lUu-oi.uiia,  .^<  .'Hlk  UtV 

Aspect,  88. 

Aversion,  I'il. 

•        .,..,,.,.  Ul 

Asjicrity,  34. 

Augmentatign,  541. 

liolloH.    I  .\\ 

Asperse,  102. 

Augur,  IIH. 

|».h.^'.*.*.-\,  U4 

Aspire,  66. 

August,  5'J7. 

"     ^«  .»*.<,  lUI 

Assail,  111. 

Avidity.  122. 

IlKMlll,   U  t 

Assailant,  60. 

Avocation,  170. 

lii  ttititiiut,.  n4iv 

Assassinate,  572. 

Avoid.  122. 

Assault,  v.,  111. 

Avow.  :HI. 

Iii.tuuut.ua 

n.,112. 

Auspicious.  118, 

lUililUit,  .««>.'   ,  i«(i 

Assemblage,  104. 

AusttM-o,  111). 

..,.t*,„4Vl,    IM 

Assemble,  to  mueter,  108. 

Aullior.MUM 

|i«<ll.<M     iMtl 

"         to  convene,  KW, 

Au(lioiiU(ivi<,  'i'M) 

hi  u.ii.tt  t   .Mki 

Assembly,  aMeinblage,  104. 
meeting,  104. 

Autlti>iUy ,  ihfhtt  /itv,  54(1 

l«.  II.  1.  u« 

/».<«/ ur.iWft, 

lultKU',  DM 

Assent,  106. 

Auilioii/u.-ijl 

|i.  i..v,.i  ,^ 

Assert,  to  mtuJio^tte,  107. 

AhwII.mIm 

|ul,.u    (nil 

"      to  uffinn,  56. 

AM.ikrn,  1  j.l, 

||.    ....L,tU        i,»| 

Assessment,  791. 

A«aii',  lii 

ll,  ...L     U.» 

Asseverate,  56. 

Av*c.  Hi. 

AssiduGUi,  active,  37. 

"         <</!>««,  1  in 

'*         eeituUniH,  731. 

Assign,  to  allege,  43. 

Awi>,  Ull 

|l             .i\M    Ul 

"      to  allot,  \m. 

Axtuiii,  litl. 

ii     ..  ,,^J>^ 

Assist,  607. 

It        ...  iff 

Assistant,  214. 

liiiliitic,  l-JH 

|i                     H^i 

Associate,  107. 

lilMU.  IJ\» 

U                     HI 

Association,  am://-///,  \m. 

lWtiHi4iil,ArA<M>/    iJM 

til 

coiti/jiiuUioti,  im. 

"           0«M(  iih,uh  1  Jl 

1 

Assuage,  68. 

l(<4d.  \'i\\ 

Assume,  54,  Ifi. 

\\ii>\iki  ,  IMMi 

l» ^^^^-  ^  -■-  ,  - 

Assumption,  M2H. 

lU'llv.  \i'l 

l>*Mi|imii  M* 

Assurance,  cttnJLdem'e,  I'KI 

itultli  ,  liM 

Imjjudefice,  109. 

lt.il.4n><     imI 

Assure,  56. 

Ittill,  i»<l 

U» 

Astonish,  K25. 

l\,it\>\,,,>,„f>,t„„,  MO 

Astrology,  110. 

>  f,,ii,i,  (»•'' 

'■■.  '*i 

Astronomy,  110. 

Unit*  .  1  U 

i>-  iiiMifi»«jnf 

Asylum,  110. 

liitiilJi    1  it 

At  all  times,  73. 

i«i«lll>tit|>l>   \     KIIO 

At  last.  578, 

MiiinpM  1    4  «  1 

ii        :T 

At  Ien;{tli.r,7M. 

It»i))(.t     Hk 

Atoiii-  for,  110 

|t.Hi..u.u,     ;>< 

Atrrx  lous,  !jfn. 

i«.n.     M  .A,   ^    1  U 

1. 

Mt>u'U,to  njftw,f,l 

.    ,  ,>„     1  U 

-     i,|        ' 

tf)  ailhft'0^  43. 

t„,     ,     III 

Attacbiueut,!!!. 

'I  I 

M4UI.I    .«!     if»J 
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ImiMlr,  SaO. 
Impart,  298. 
Imi«aMble.688. 
Iiig)Mcb,80. 
Impede,  611. 
Impediment,  888. 
Impel,  to  actuaU,  40. 

'*     to  etiioourage^  377. 

'*     to  TMirain,  828. 
Impending,  690. 
imperative,  220. 
Imperfection,  dUfed^  681. 

tOMukneM,  681. 
Imperions,  oomnuindiHa.  220 

lordly,  632. 
Impertinent,  682. 
Imperrloiis,  688. 
Impetnoiit.816. 
Imploat,6M. 
Implacable,  638. 
Implant,  684. 
ImpUcate,  684. 
Implore,  142. 
lmj>\7,  to  HfftUfy,14S. 
Import,  748. 
ImpQrtaiioe,686. 
Importunate,  678. 
Importonit7, 760. 
Impose  upon,  297. 
Impost,  7«0. 
Impostor.  297. 
Imprecation.  600. 
Impress,  686. 
Impression,  609L 
Imprint,  636. 
Imprisonment,  242. 
Improve,  76. 
Improvement,  090. 
Impudence,  100. 
Impudent,  immodest,  480. 

*'         imperUnsta,  632. 
Impugn,  636. 
Impute,  100. 
InabUity,  636. 
Inaccessible,  683. 
Inactive,  636. 
Inadequate,  637. 
Inadvertency,  637. 
Inanimate,  684. 
Inanity,  812. 
Inattention,  637. 
Inattentive,  626. 
Inborn,  660. 
Inbred,  660. 
Incapable,  637. 
Incessantly,  638. 
Incident,  otreum^tanee^  20S. 

**       «v«nl,  394. 
Incidental,  24. 
Incite,  to  eneouraffs^  877. 

'*     to  eaieits,  40\. 
Inclination,  atta^ment,  HI. 
bmt,  160. 
dispoMion^X 
**         tend^no^,  689. 
Incline,  661. 
Incloee,  to  eiroumscribe,  202. 

'*       to  4nolud€,  639. 
Include,  to  4nelo»6t  639. 

"      to  oompriM,  284. 
Incoherent,  688. 
Incongmons,  689. 
Incompetent,  687. 


Inconsiderable,  89. 
Inconslitent,  689. 
Inconstant,  192. 
Incontrovertible,  644. 
Inconvenience,  v.,  640. 
Incorporeal,  640. 
In  coarse,  624. 
Increase,  to  eniarge^  384. 

"       to  groWy  640. 

"       n.,641. 
Incredulity,  806. 
Inculcate,  634. 
Incursion,  662. 
Indebted,  642. 
Indecent,  642. 
Indelicate.  642. 
Indicate,  748. 
Indication,  603. 
Indifference.  642. 
Indifferent,  643. 
Indigence,  674. 
Indigenous,  624. 
Indignation,  79. 
Indignity,  643. 
Indiscriminate,  600. 
Indisposition,  746. 
Indisputable,  644. 
Indistinct,  648. 
Individual,  666. 
Indolent,  idU,  fSfXt. 

"        «Mf>tfM,  644. 
Indubitable,  544. 
Induce,  40. 
Indulge,  «o/o»r^,  466. 

"       lo^oM/y,  486. 
Indulgent,  646. 
Industrious.  37. 
Ineffable,  810. 
Ineffectual,  812. 
InequUity,  348. 
Inert,  636. 
Inexorable,  633. 
Inexpressible,  810. 
Infiunons,  646. 
Infamy,  646. 
Inftntine,  199. 
Infktaation,660. 
InfecUon,  266. 
Inference,  238. 
Inferior,  Mcondary.  799. 

"       «ttWec<,7fe. 
Infidelity,  806. 
Infinite,  161. 
Infirm,  820. 
Infirmity,  294. 
Influence,  credU,  281. 

"        authorUy,ti&. 
Inform,  to  maks  kfunon^  646. 

"      to  *n«truet,  647. 
Inibrmant,  648. 
Information,  648. 
Informer,  648. 
Infraction,  649. 
Infringe,  to  oncroaehy  880. 

''       to  violate,  649. 
Infringement,  549. 
Infkue,  634. 
Ingenious,  560. 
Ingenuity,  549. 
Ingenuous,  Uigoniotu,  660. 

>Vafi*,469. 
Ingraft,  534. 
Ingratiate,  663. 


Ii«iilf,19. 
Inhabit,  10. 
Inherent,  660. 
Inhuman,  284. 
Inimical,  51. 
Iniquitous,  824. 
Injunction,  219. 
IiUare,630. 
Injury,  datiutge,  661. 

'*     disadwMniag&tSdtk 

"     4^^u$tics,fSL 
Ii4ustice,661. 
Innate,660. 
Inner,  666. 
Innocent,  492. 
Inoffensive,  809. 
InortUnate,666. 
Inquire,  102. 
Inquiry,  997. 
Inquisttiva,9B6L 
Inroad,  662. 
Insanity.  816. 
Inscrutable,  810. 
Insensibility,  642. 
In8enaible,497. 
Inside,  662. 
Insidious,  602. 
Insight.  662. 
Insignificant,  809. 
Insinuate,  to  hint  612. 

toingraUaU^K^ 
Insinuation,  668. 
Insipid,  668. 
Insist,  664. 
Insnare,664. 
Insolent,  682. 
Insolvency,  666. 
Inspection,  inHght,6B^ 

ov&r9igM,6K. 
Inspire,  82. 
Instance,  398. 
Instant,  666. 
Instantaneously,  336. 
Instantly,  886. 
Instigate,  877. 
Instil,  KM. 
Institute,  666. 
Instruct.  647. 
Instruction,  advice.  61 

odutaUon^Vtl. 
Instrument,  666. 
Insuflicient,  687. 
Insult,  affronity  60. 

"     indignUff,  643. 
Insuperable,  664. 
Insurmountable,  664. 
Insurrection,  557. 
Integra],  823. 
Integrity,  518. 
Intellect,  genitu^  667. 

*'       understanding^  Wl. 
Intellectual.  612. 
Intelligence,  informaHon,  64ft 
**  undtratanding. 

807. 
Intelligent,  612. 
Intemperate,  e(eoM»<M,400. 
"  irregular,  666. 

Intend,  818. 
Intense,  668. 
Intent,  668. 
Intercede,  668. 
Interchange,  558. 
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tntercoone,  660. 

Tar,  T.,  667. 

Lastly,  676. 

Interdict,  U7. 

Jaunt,  401. 

Latent,  730. 

Interest,  669. 

Jealousy.  56T. 

Latest,  677. 
Laudable,  578. 

iBterfiere,  668. 

Jeer,  728. 

Interior.  662, 666. 

Jest,  568. 

Laugh  at,  678 

Interloper,  062. 

Jilt,  272. 

Uughable,  578. 

Intermeddle,  668. 

Jocose,  413. 

Lavish,  410. 

Jocular.  413. 

Law,  609. 

Interment,  169. 

Jocund,  690. 

Lawftil,679. 

Intermission,  188, 668. 

Join,  40. 

LaJE,603. 

Intermit,  783. 

Joke,  668. 

Lay  hold  of,  68a 

Internal,  566. 

JoUlty,  616. 

Lay,to|Mrf,696. 
*'    to  fi«,  684. 

Interpose,  668. 

JoTiaUty,  616. 

Interposition,  660. 

Journey,  568. 

Lazy,  Mto,  627. 

Interpret,  406. 

"     inactive,  Bdt. 

Interrogate,  108. 

*'    gladnt98,Wi. 
JoyfW.474. 

Lead,  680. 

Interrupt,  368. 

Leader,  199. 

Interval,  560. 

Judge,  66t. 

League.  60. 

Intervening,  560. 

Judgment,  dUummmt,2a». 
diseretioH,  510. 

Lean,  aiU.,  681. 

Intervention,  660. 

•'     v.,  681. 

Interview,  6ia 

(/teUUm,2n. 

Learning,  tnowUdge,  674. 

Intimacy.  31. 

«eiwe,734. 

literature,  6dL 

Intimate,  612. 

Juice,  688. 

Leave,  n.,  682. 

Intimidate,  463. 

Just,  720. 

»'     to  quit,  682. 

Intoxication,  560. 

Justice,  571. 

"*     to«M/rer,683. 
"     to  take  leave,  683L 

Intrepid,  168. 

Justify,  86. 

Intricacy,  231. 

Justness,  571. 

Leave  off,  to  ceaw,  186. 

Intrinsic,  561. 

Juvenile,  828. 

"        to  ddwsl,  321. 

Introduce,  661. 

Leavings,  583. 

Keen,  aeuU,  40. 

Legal,  679. 

Intrude,  to  encroaeh.  380. 

Keep,  <oAo/yK  613. 

Legitimate,  579. 

"      toobirudeym. 

Leisure,  627. 

Intruder,  662. 

**     to  pre9erv€,  671. 

Lenity,  209. 

Intrust,  262. 

"     to  obaerte,  671. 

Lessen,  8. 
Let,  683. 
Lethargic,  764. 

Inundate,  649. 
Invade, 380. 

Keeping,  672. 
Kill,  572. 

Invalid,  662. 

Kind,  afsetionate,  59. 

Letter,  eharaoter,  193, 

Invalidate,  821. 

"     ffraoious,  484. 

"      epi«</«,684. 
Letters,  684. 

Invasion,  662. 

"     Hpedw,  673. 

Invective,  23. 

Kindness,  oit^Oi^S^,  147. 

Level,  even,  393. 

Inveigh.  300. 

bmMoUno4, 148. 

•;    ^a<,442. 

Inveigle,  564. 

Invent,  to  contrive,  266. 

Kindred,  relaUotuMp,  673. 
"       relatioti,m. 

Levity,  6^' 

*'      tojind  ou*,4ai. 

Kingdom,  376. 

Lexicon,  328. 
Liable,  781. 

"      tojeiffH,  668. 
Invert,  660. 

Kingly,  723. 

Kinsman,  706. 

U\ieni,heneficsnt,UI5, 

Invest,  564. 

Knavish,  342. 

"      /ree,460. 

Investigation,  397. 

Know,  574. 

Liberate,  461. 

Invidious,  664. 

Knowledge,  574. 

Liberty, /r«e<f  OCT,  462. 

iBvigorate,  778. 

Known,  to  make,  646L 

Invincible,  664. 

License,  m*' 

Invite,  to  attract,  116. 

Labor,  827. 

Licentious,  593. 

"     tooa«,176. 

"     v.,  674. 

Licit,  679. 

Involve,  634. 

Laborious,  37. 

Lic,/aii«*oo<f,811. 

Inward,  566. 
Ire,  79. 

Labyrinth,  676L 
Lack,  819. 

*'   toliedou!n,594u 
Life,  82. 

Irksome,  d03. 
Irony,  rldicule,170. 

Lading,  462. 

Lifeless,  584. 

Lag,  588. 

Lift,  to  hoist,  585. 

"     tr«<,826. 

Lament,  to  eomplain,  228 

"    to  rai«s,  586. 

Irrational,  666. 

"       to  howail,  151. 

Lightness,  ea««,  368. 

Irrefragable.  644. 
Irregular,  565. 

"       to  dsplore,  S12. 
"      toffHeve,4»S. 

letiti/,5Sa, 
Like,  388. 

Irreligious,  566. 

Land,  675. 

Likeness,  resemblance,  BM 

Irreproachable,  155. 

picture,  587. 
LIkewiae,73. 

Irritate,  60. 

Irruption,  562. 

Languid,  415. 

Limb,  611. 

Issue,  «fM<,  260. 

Languish,  441. 

Limit,  to  fto«fi<f,16flt 

"     to  emsrae,  722. 

Large,  ffreat,  487. 
"     ^Pide,  676. 

•'      to^,44L 

"     MtonI,  688. 

"     to  ariM,  96. 

Largely,  677. 

»•      torm.  794. 

Lassitude,  424. 

Limited,  436. 

Jade,  821. 
*a«gle,6e7. 

Last,  677. 
Lasting,  364. 

Lineage,  420. 
Linger.  688. 
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UvM,JhUd,4U. 
Liquor-fir^ 

LlilMi,  116. 


Lirt]Ma,6M. 
Lttentnn,  084. 
Little,  889. 
UT«,4ltt. 
UTeUliood,8W. 
Uvely,  890. 

Living,  MMlMMNl,fiW. 
**     &«imiIm,691. 


Loath,  9. 
LMtlilii9,84a. 
Lodge,  6S. 
Lodg«iigi,591. 
Loftiiieio,«8B. 
Lofty,  510. 
Loiter.  688. 
Lonely,  78. 
Long  for,  890L 
Look,  air^  06. 

glanes,  601. 

"     toM«/601. 

''     foanpeor.fiOX 

LocdElbr,818. 


i,«a^iM,086. 

Loquacloa8,780. 

LonUy.68a. 

Lord'i-«anier,60i. 

Loae,094. 

Low,  601 

Lot,  839. 

Loud.  606. 

Lore,  ogscHon.  66. 

Lorely^. 
Lorer,  690. 
Loving,  76l 
Low,  kmnbls.  8B-. 

Lower,  70flL 
Lowly,  09S. 
Lncky,466. 
Lncid,908. 
Lncf«,464. 
Lndlcrou,  0TB, 
Lunacy,  810. 
Luatre,  167. 
Luaty,378. 
Luxuriant,  4U. 

MadneH,  iUramff0men$t  SIOl 


Magiaterial,  697. 
Magntflcenoe,  grandtmr.  486. 

"  |NMfif>,  698. 

lfagnttnde,7ia. 
lCalm,090. 
Main,  196. 
lfatntain»toa«Mr<107. 

- '      ^  *ofag«q6. 

to  4fl00Of^,  700. 

■nee,  090. 


)iitf«etlc, 
Malta,  08 


game,  64 
known,! 


Ma]eteetar,9 
Ma]eTolBnt,090. 
Malice,  601. 
MaliGiotts,000. 
Malignant,  000. 
Manage,  to  cdneer%  980. 

"      to  conduct,  940. 
Management,  oort,  180. 

eeofUMny,  088. 
Mantel,  001. 
Mangle,  090. 
l^kniaToie. 
Mani«Mt,a4J.,87. 

**       to  dtewer,  840. 
loprpM,080. 
Manly,  001. 
Manner,  4ilr,  00^ 

"       way, 9k. 
Manners,  601. 
Margin,  109. 
Marine,  OOL 
Mariner,  799. 
Maritime,  001. 
Mark,  pHiil.  009. 

"     ai^,008. 

"     IrcuM,  006. 

^     badge,  ns.  • 

**     tonots,Wt. 

**     to  pOiU  out,'l4». 
Marriage,  uwidinif,  007. 

fiki4rinioii«,00T. 
Martial,  006. 
Manrel.890. 
Maak,911. 
MasMwre.lSL 
Maaa(ve,100. 
Master,  078. 
Material,  978. 
Materials,  606. 
Matrimony,  6U7. 


Mature,  791. 
Maxim,  aaiom,  186^ 

"      rM<a,O0O. 
May,  177. 
-     1,676. 


Mean,  ftoM,  188. 

cofMinoM,  9B* 
"     tow.  690. 
**     pMMil,600. 

**       IIM<MfMn,010. 

"     ▼.,  818. 
Meaning,  748. 
Means,  teow,  6181 
Mechanic,  90. 
Mediate,  T.,  668. 
Mediocrity,  010. 
Meditate,  969. 


,610. 
760. 


Meet,488L 

Meeting,  am&mMf,  104. 
"      ifUervUw,9iO. 
Melody,  610. 


Memoirs,  79. 
Memorahle,74ir. 
Memorial,  018. 

Mend,  76. 
Menial,  789. 
Mental,  619. 
Mention,  ▼..889. 
Mercantile,  618. 
Mercenary,  618, 811 
Merchandise,  991. 
Merciftil,481 
MercileM,486. 

Mere.  18ft. 
Merit,  817. 
Merriment,  616. 
Merry,  oAmi^,  1981 

**     Um^,090. 
Message,  618. 
Messenger,  448. 
Metamorphose,  80L 
Metaphor,  489. 
Method,  order,  046. 
eysMiN,  TIM. 


Mien,  00. 


MUitary,  606. 
Mimic,  699. 
Mind,  709. 

-     y.,114. 
Mindftil,018. 
Mingle,  616. 
Minister,  clorgy^ot^  ^^ 

"       ?^614. 
Minute,  ad|.,  908. 
Miracle.  801. 
Mirth,/s«Me^,4BL 

"     ffladMM,B». 

**     fMrrimmU,  016. 
Miscarriage,  416. 
Miscellany,  610. 
Mischance.  179. 
Mischief;  mi^oHMM,  I08L 

"       ii^yry,  061. 
Miseonstrue,  016. 
Misdeed,  687. 

Mtsdmneanor,  qf eiiee,  087. 
erima,  889. 
Miserable,  806. 
Miserly,  190. 
Mislk»1ane,Miif,886. 

cakuiU$g,in. 
Mishap,  179. 
Misinterpret,  61A. 
Miss,  ▼.,694. 
Mistake,880. 
Mtouse,99. 
Mitigate,  66. 
Mix,  616. 
Mixture,  010. 


Mob,  001. 


MobiUty,001. 
Mock,  to  deride,  818L 
"     to  imitate,  sm. 
Mode,  890. 
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Modention,  mediocHiyJlt. 
Modern,  688. 

Modesty,  tlT. 
Moisture,  618. 
Molest,  to  trouble,  808. 

'*      to  inconvenience,  540. 
Moment,  importance,  685. 

''       instant,B66. 
Monereh,  684. 
Monutery.aia. 
Money,  618. 
Monster,  896. 
Monstrous,  388. 
Monument,  618. 
Mood,  634. 
Morals,  601. 
Morbid,  746. 
Moreover,  161. 
Morose,  476. 
Mortal,  »S. 
Mortlllcation,818. 
Motion,  619. 
MoUve,  eafiee,  184. 

*«      pHnotple,  681 
Mould,  v.,  409. 
Mount,  ▼.,96. 
Mourn,  488. 
Monmftil,  619. 
Movables,  481. 
Move,  776. 
Movement,  619. 
Moving,  690. 
Mnlct,4S6. 
MnUitnde,690. 
Munificent,  14& 
Murder,  v.,  679. 
Murmur,  999. 
Muse,  to  contemplate.  969. 

"     to  tMnk,  196. 
Muster,  108. 
Mutable,  199. 
Mute,  749. 
Mutilate,  610. 
Mutinous,  804. 
Mutual,  691. 
Mysterious,  dark.  999. 
"         mymc,  691. 
**         eeorety  790. 
Mystic,  691.  ^ 

Naked,  189. 

Name,  appellation,  699. 

"     reputation,  693. 

**     to  caU,  691. 

"     to  denominate,miX 

"     t0  8tyU,9m. 

'*     to  nominate,  630. 
Nap,  754. 
Narration,  706. 
Narrative,  708. 

**        aceown/,  98. 
Narrow,  eon$raeted,  966. 

"      etrait,  777. 
Natal,  694. 
Nation,  661. 
Native,  <ftM«Mlo,  661. 

**      na<a;,694. 

"      nafural,  694. 
Natana,6ai 


Katanlly,694. 
Nausea,  849. 
Nautical,  601. 
Naval,  601. 
Near,  913. 
Necessaries,  69f& 
Necessary,  696. 
Necessitate,  995. 
Necessities,  696. 
Necessity,  oeoaeion,  686. 

need,9a6. 
Need,  v.,  819. 

"    poverty,  674. 

"     nMMetiy,  696. 
NeedftU,696L 
Needy,  696. 
Nefkrious,894. 
Neglect,  to  diereoard,  863. 

to  omit,  696. 
Negligent,  696. 
Negotiate,  097. 
Neighborhood,698. 
Nevertheless,  691. 
New,  698. 
News,  699. 
Nice,  eaoaet,  396. 

"  j{n«,434. 
Niggardly,  avaricious,  190. 

eaving,  636. 
Nigh,  913. 
Nightiy,  699. 
Nimble,  38. 
Noble,  699. 
Nocturnal,  699. 
Noise,  699. 
Noisome,  696. 
Noisy,  806. 
Nomenclature,  398. 
Nominate,  630. 
Non-conformist,  608. 
Note,  mark,  601 

"    remark,  709. 

"    v.,  607. 
Noted,  dietinffuished,  364. 

^     notorious,  930. 
Notice,  information,  548. 
"     to  attend  to,lU. 
**     to  mmtion,9!10. 
**     to  mark,Wl. 
"     to  remark,  631. 
Notion,  eon^pHon,  987, 663. 
"     idea,W. 
"      opinion,  644. 
Notorious,  680. 
Notwithstanding,  691. 
Novel,  s.,  411. 

"     freeh,  69a 

'*     n«to,698. 
Nourish,  631. 
Noxious,  596. 
Numb,  039. 
Number,  v^  708. 
Numeral,  639. 
Numerical,  639. 
Nuptials,  607. 
Nurture,  681. 

Obdurate,  496. 
Obedient,  (2iiM/W,  866. 

"        eubmifive,  689. 
Oltfect,  aim,  66. 

"      st<M00t,633. 


Ol^eet  to,  491 
Oljection,  dmwur,  SIO. 

"        difficuUy.^at^ 
Oblation,  630. 
Obligation,  866. 
Oblige,  to  bind,  169. 

**     to  compel,  996. 
Obliged,  549. 
Obliging,  906. 
Obliterate,  156. 
ObUvion,460. 
Oblong,  684. 
Obloquy,  713. 
Obnoxious,  o^sfl«<iM,6M. 

Obecnre,a4).,999.' 

"       v.,  870. 
Obsequies,  464. 
Obsequious,  689. 
Observance,  form,  468. 

obeervaiion,9ak. 
Observant,  613. 
Observation,  observance,  631 
Observe,  to  ibMo,  571. 
to  watch,  635. 

"       to  remark,  681, 709. 

**  to  see,  731. 
Observer,  698. 
Obsolete,  641. 
Obstacle,  333. 
Obstinate,  636. 
Obstruct,  511. 
Obtain,  to  acg^iire,  to. 

•*     toaa,4ll». 
Obtrude,  561. 
Obviate,  681. 
Obvious,  87. 
Occasion,  v.,  181 


"       necessity^  t 
Occasional,  686. 
Occult,  780. 
Occupancy,  686. 
Occupation,  oceupanev.  686. 

buHnsss,  170. 
Occupy,  511 
Occurrence,  394. 
Odd,  ^rfioutor,  666. 

"   uneven,  686. 
Odious,  601. 
Odor,  766. 
(Economical,  636. 
(Economy,  frugcMty,  687. 

*'        managements  fSSn 
Of  course,  694. 
Offence,  687. 
Offend,  349. 
Offender,  638. 
Offending,  688. 
Offensive,  offending,  638. 


Offer,  to  give,  471. 
"    totondor^eaK 

OfBce,  bitsiness,  171. 

**     place,  689. 

"     service,  14T. 
OfBdous,38. 
Offepring,  640. 
Often,  640. 
Old,  aged.  879l 

'*  anoi«n<,  641. 
Older,  senior 1 718, 
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Old-flnhioned.ftiL 

Old  times.  46i. 

Omen.  641 

Omit^eM. 

()n  oiie*s  guard,  IM. 

One.  643. 

Only,  642.  7€0. 

Oiuet,U2. 

Onward,  642. 

Opaqne.  64S. 

Open,  candid,  177. 

"     /rani;,  469. 
Opening,  643. 
Operate,  36. 
Opiniated,643. 
Opiniative.64S. 
Opinion,  644. 
Opponent,  382. 
Opportanity,  635. 
Oppose,  to  combat.  218. 

*'       to  contradict,  266. 

"      to  object,  633. 

'*       <orMi«£,6U. 
Opposite,  60. 
Opprobrium,  645. 
Oppugn,  246. 
Option,  646. 
Opulence,  719. 
Oral,  815. 
Oration,  41 
Oratory,  373. 
Orb.2Ul. 
Ordain,  89. 
Order,  to  appoint,  89. 

**     to  place,  668. 

«'     otoM,  206. 

"     command,  2201 

"     d<rec^<09S836. 

**     fn«M<Ke,646. 

"     •iMweMiofS  784. 
Ordinary,  222. 
Orifice,  646. 
Origin,  646. 
Original,  s.,  646. 

adU.,  683. 
Ostensible,  217. 
Ostentation,  746. 
Outcry,  629. 
Outdo,  399. 
Outlines,  763. 
OuUlve,  647. 
Outrage,  59. 
Outside,  7U. 
Outward,  647. 
Outweigti,  648. 
Oval,  634. 
Over,  16. 
Overbalance,  648. 
Overbear,  648. 
Overbearing,  532. 
Overcome,  248. 
Overflow,  649. 
Overhear,  504. 
Overpower,  to  defeat,  138. 

"         to  overbear^  648. 
OTerrule,  650, 
Overruling,  680. 
Overrun,  650. 
Oversight,  inadvertency,  537. 

"         innpecUon,  666. 
Overspread,  650. 
Overthrow,  to  beat,  13a 

*'         to  overtem,  660. 


Overturn,  660. 

Overwhelm,  to  overbear,  648. 

"  to  crtmh.  651. 

Own,  30. 
Owner,  673. 

Paoe,66L 

Pacific,  669. 

Pacify,  88. 

Pagan.  461 

Pain,  651. 

Paint,  652L 

Pair,  279. 

PaUte.662. 

Pale,  652. 

Palliate,  to  e(tt€nuai€,40». 

''       to  glow,  478. 
Pallid.  652. 
PalpiUte,  663. 
Paaegvric,  377. 
Pang,  651. 
Pant,  663. 
Parable,  663. 
Parade,  745. 
Parasite,  443. 
Pardon,  to  eoBcu^e,  401. 
**       to  forffivs^  45L 
Pardonable,  814. 
Pare,  699. 
Park.  450. 
Parliament,  101 
Parsimonious,  12QL 
Parsimony.  637. 
Parson,  210. 
Part,  divurion,  663. 

"    pi*c^,6Si. 

"    v.,  358. 
Partake,  C64. 
Participate,  664. 
Particular,    circunutanUal^ 

203. 
Particular,  eoract,  396. 
'*         lingular,  665. 
'*         indiHdual,  666. 
"         pecuiiar,  659. 
special,  766. 
Particularly,  390. 
Partisan,  446. 
Partner,  216. 
Partnership,  106. 
Party,  413. 
Passage,  280. 
Passionate,  81. 
Passive,  667. 
Pastime,  78. 
Patch,  654. 
Pathetic,  620. 
Patience,  667. 
Patient,  ad).,  657. 

"       invalid,  662. 
Pattern,  271, 398. 
Pauper,  673. 
Pause,  v.,  310. 
Pay,  n..  71. 
Peace,  657. 
Peaceable,  669. 
Peaceful,  659. 
Peasant,  278. 
Peculiar,  669. 
Peel,  s..  758. 

"  v..  659. 
Peevish,  178. 
Pellucid,  659. 


Penalty,  438. 

Penetrate,  660. 

Penetration,  diteermm^mLSi 

**  acutC9h4a»f  fiOik 

Fenitence,  711. 
Penman,  827. 
PennrioQs.  696. 
Penury,  674. 
People,  «Mi«ion,  661. 

**     pOfm/oM,  661. 

**     per§on4y  662. 
Perceive,  to  dieocm,  66X 

"       to  nee.  731. 
Perceptible,  736. 
Perception,  idea^  663. 

«efi4foient,7Sf. 
Peremptory,  673. 
Perfect,  accotnpfiehed,  27 

"      complete,&>. 
Perfldioas,  417. 
Perfbrate,  660. 
Perforation,  646. 
Perform,  to  ^mI,S71. 

**       to  execute,  401 
Performance,  688. 
Performer,  39. 
Perfbme,  766. 
Peril,  391. 
Period,  a&ntenee,  736. 

"      MfiM,799. 
Perish,  663. 
Perjure,  456. 
Permanent,  364. 
Permission,  683. 
Permit,  to  admits  46. 

'*      to  consent,  249. 
Feraidous,  de9tnictire,9ik 

"         AttftM,625. 
Pni)etrat)e,664. 
Perpetual,  268. 
Perplex,  to  dittreee,  356. 

to  ombarram,  373 
Persevere,  3v4. 
Persist,  to  continue,  264. 

"      toinHit,6U. 
Persons,  662. 
Perspicuity,  309. 
Persuade,  to  eahort,  409. 
'«        «oeon9<fi6e,37a 
to  entice,  664. 
Persuasion,  270. 
Pertinacious,  798L 
Pervgrse,  126. 
Pest,  131. 
PesUlentla],366w 
PetiUon,  677. 
Petty,  808. 
Petulant,  178. 
Phantom,  817. 
Phrase,  sentence,  796L 

"      diction,  327. 
Phraseology,  327. 
Phreosy,  697. 
Pick,  300. 
Picture,  ;a:«iMS«,  687. 

"       print,  664. 
Piece,  654. 
Pierce.  660. 
PUe,  v.,  504. 
Pillage.  699. 
FUlar,  666. 
Pinch,  678. 
Pine,  441. 
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Plons,  516. 
Plqne,  eOL 
P\teova,€U>U/ta,iM. 
"      pitiable,  666. 
Pitiable,  666. 
Pitiflil,  piUoua,  666. 
*'      m«4i»,  609. 
**      contempHbU,  25e. 
Pity,  eompaMian,  666. 

*'    mercy,  666. 
PlAce,  qOee,  639. 

'*     Situation,  667. 

"      «poi.669. 

*'     todi«poM,e68. 

"      to  jpu<.  696. 
Placid,  lil. 
Plain,  apparent,  87. 

"     «r«n,  393. 

**     /rafa;,469. 

**     Hncere,  761. 
Plan,  319. 
Plausible,  217. 
Play,  669. 
Player,  39. 
Playful,  670. 
Plead.  85. 
Pleader,  306. 
Pleasant,  agreeable,  61 
"       facetious,  413. 
Please,  726. 
Pleased,  474. 
Pleasing,  61. 
Pleasure,  com/art,  219. 

"       joy,  BIO. 
Pledge,  depoHt,  313. 
"      eameM^  367. 
Plenipotentiary,  74. 
Plenitude,  ViW. 
Plenteous,  671. 
Plentiful,  671. 
Pliable,  442. 
Pliant,  442. 
Plight,  751. 
Plot,  219. 
Pluck,  362. 
Plunder,  699. 
Plunge,  671. 
Point,  66; 
Point  out,  743. 
Poise,  671. 
Poison,  672. 
Polished,  672. 
Polite,  po;i^«<f,  672. 

•*     etcU,  204. 

**     genteel,  466. 
Politic,  672. 
PoUtical,  672. 
Pollute,  267. 
Pomp,  598. 
Pompous.  597. 
Ponder,  796. 
Ponderous,  606. 
Poor,  673. 
Populace,  661. 
Port,  496. 
Portend,  118. 
Portion,  quanUtv^  298. 

Position,  ^2ae«,  667. 
**       poeture,  679. 
^en««,794. 
Foriajt,  ac*ual,99. 


FMitlTe,<Mtiite,806. 

"*       aoeolute,Vl3, 
Possess,  to  A<2««,  508. 

"       to  occupy,  511 
Possessions,  481. 
Possessor,  673. 
Possible,  674. 
Post,  667. 
Postpone,  307. 
Posture,  action,  86. 

"       poBiHon,  673. 
Potent,  676. 
Potentate.  684. 
Poverty,  674. 
Pound.  ▼.,165. 
Pour,  675. 
Power,  676. 
Powerful,  676. 
Practicable,  674. 
Practical,  674. 
Practice,  290. 
Practise,  402. 
Praise,  676. 
Praiseworthy,  57a 
Prank,  463. 
Prate,  128. 
Prattle.  128. 
Prayer,  677. 
Precarious,  861. 
Precedence,  685. 
Precedent,  398. 
Preceding,  84. 
Precept,  command,  220. 

"       doctrine,  360. 

"       maxim,  609. 
Precinct,  150. 
Precious,  813. 
Precipitancy,  700. 
Precise,  29. 
Preclude,  681. 
Precursor,  449. 
Predicament,  761. 
Predict,  460. 
Predominant,  680. 
Pre-eminence,  686. 
Preikce,  677. 
Prefer,  to  choose,  199. 

"      to  advance,  379. 
Preferable,  373. 
Preference,  685. 
Prejudice,  bias,  152. 

"        disadvantage,  386. 
Preliminary,  682. 
Prelude,  677. 
Premise,  678. 
Premeditotion,449. 
Preparatory,  682. 
Prepare,  438. 
Preponderate,  648. 
Prepossession,  bias,  152. 
**  bmt,  150. 

Preposterous,  565. 
Prerogative,  686. 
Presage,  n.,  641. 

"       v.,  122. 
Prescribe,  to  appoint,  89. 
todicUUe,2fXl. 
Prescription,  811. 
Present,  ^i/^  469. 

to  give,  471. 
to  introduce,  661. 
,tokeep,Bl'L 
<osar«,726. 


Preaa,678L 
Prefldng,678. 
Presume,  678. 
Presuming,  678. 
Presumption,  ^.8881 
Presumptive,  679. 
Presumptnooa,  678. 
Pretence,  679. 
Pretend,  428. 
Pretend  to,  54. 
Pretension,  ckUmt  680. 

preteiuse,  679. 
Pretext,  679. 
Pretty,  139. 
Prevail  upon,  664. 
Prevailing,  680. 
Prevalent,  680. 
Prevaricate,  898. 
Prevent,  to  hinder,  611. 
**       to  anticipate.  681. 
"       to  obviate,  68i 
Previous,  antecedent,  84. 

"       preliminary 1 68S. 
Prey,  158. 
Price,  cost,  276. 

"     value^  818. 
Pride,  «an«^,  682. 

"     haughUneas,  688. 
Priest,  210. 
Primary,  688. 
Primitive,  683. 
Prince,  684. 
Principal,  198. 
Principally,  390. 
Principle,  doctrine,  860. 

moUve,e8i. 
Print,  mark,  602. 

"     engraving,  664. 
Prior,  84. 
Priority,  686. 
Pristine,  683. 
Privacy,  686. 
Privilege,  prerogative,  68& 

riakt,m. 
Priie,  n.,  178. 

"     v..  814. 
Probability,  190. 
Probity.  518. 
Proceed,  to  advance,  49. 

"       to  arise,  95. 
Proceeding,  transaction,  687. 

"         process,  686. 
Process,  686. 
Procession,  687. 
Proclaim,  to  annotmce,  88. 

to  deelare,^aab. 
Proclamation,  801. 
Procrastinate,  307. 
Procure,  to  gain,  468. 

''     to  provide,  eaa. 

Prodigal,  410. 

Prodigious,  386. 

Prodigy,  826. 

Produce,  n.,  687. 
'*       toafford,68. 
"       to  ej'eet,^!!, 
"       to  make,  509. 

Product,  687. 

Production,  prodstee,  687. 
"        pt^rformaiice,  686^ 

Prolkne,  666L 


FrofeMloo,  170i 
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ProAdency,  690. 
Proflt,  advantaoe,  M. 

*'     gain,  4M. 
ProfUgate,  689. 
ProftukUty,  S16. 
Prorate,  410. 


ProAiBion,689. 
Progeniton,  448. 
Progeny,  640. 
PrognMtic,041. 
Prognosticate,  460. 
Pro^reMt  adrancem^nt,  688 
proeseding,  686. 
**        proMcieneWt  600. 
ProgT««km,<W9. 
ProgrenlTe,642. 
ProhlMft,447. 
Pralect,319. 
ProH«c,430. 
Prollx,SS8. 
Prolong,  a07. 


Promlaeooos,  600. 
Promlae,  001. 
Promote,  379. 
Prompt,  d<Mflr«fi/J84. 

Fromnlgate,  606. 
Prooenesi,  630. 
Pronounce,  813. 
Proof,  argumenL9t. 

**     09M«fio«,6Ol. 

**     «(roer<«iio«,404. 
Prop,  771. 
Propagate,  768. 
Propensil^,  639. 
Proper,  730. 
Property,  goods,  481. 

Propltloaa,  auspicious,  118. 

favorabU,4a6. 
Prophesy,  460. 
ProJMMtion,  ral0, 701. 

**         «ym«n«lry,  787. 
Proportionate,  693. 
Proposal,  693. 
Propose,  to  ofsr,  638. 

"       to  pwrposs,  606. 
Proposition,  proposal,  093. 
'*  «efiMnM,  736. 

Proprietor,  678. 
Prorogne,  693. 
Prosecute,  364. 
Proselyte,  369. 
Prospect,  visw,  816. 

**       landsoaps,  816. 
Prosper,  443. 
Prosperity,  838. 
Prosperons,  466. 
Trotect,  to  ds/end,  306. 

"       to  savs,  736. 
Protest,  66. 
Protract,  307. 
Prove,  to  argots,  94. 

'*     to  dsmonstrats,  69S. 
pTOTerb,  136. 
ProTlde,608. 
Providence,  6M. 
Provident,  180. 
Provision,  433. 
Provoke,  aggrawitSt  60. 
"       to  a^oaksn,  133^ 


INDEX. 

Provoke,  to  Moils,  401 
Prudence,  judgmsmt,  670. 
providsncs.  6M. 
wisd4>m,m, 
Pradent,  694. 
Pmdeutial,  094. 
Pry,091  • 
Poing,388. 
Publish,  to  €innoHncf,8i, 

"       to  declare,  300. 

"       to  divuigs,  606. 
PnerUe,  898. 
PaU,303. 
Pnnctnal,  800. 
Panishnient,376. 
Purchase,  1T3. 
Pure,  308. 
Purpose,  s.,  734. 

to  dsstgH,9l9. 

**       to  proposs.  606. 
Porsoe,  tofiiUnc,  446. 

**      toeonHnu€,QIHk, 
Posh,  606. 
PiM96. 
Putrefy,  733. 

Quake.  740. 
Qualification.  606. 
Qualifled,3Sr}. 
Qualify,  to  Jit,  438. 

**      to  tsmpsr,  696. 
Quality, /osMon,  431 

propsrhf,  097. 
Quality  of,  m. 
Quantity,  398. 
Quarrel,  difsrsncs.  SSL 
"       (VPray.wi. 
«'       VroUyhsn, 
Quarter,  867. 
Query,  607. 
Question,  s.,  607. 

**       to  dmtbtWl. 
to  ask^  103. 
Quickness,  608. 
Quiet,  T.,  88. 
"     sase,9ffl. 
**     psaes^  667. 
Qalt,n3. 
Quiver,  T.,  740. 
Quote,  304. 

Baoe,  eowrse,  380. 

'*    famUy, 430. 

*'     00n«rali<m,  OW. 
Sack,  T.,  164. 
Radiance,  6M. 
Radiate,  741. 
Rage,  angsr,  80. 

"     m€uUisss,  607. 
Raise,  to  A«<aA«0n,  60S. 

''     <0liA68S. 
Rally,  316. 
Ramble,  n.,  401. 
v.,  819. 
Rancor,  hatrsdt  60L 
"      malies,  601. 
Range,  to  o/oM,  307. 

*'     to  foa«Ml«r,  819. 
Rank,  306. 
Ransom,  706. 
Rapacious,  699. 
Rapidity.  608. 
Rapine,  699. 


Rapture,  STOl 
Rare,  700. 
Rash,  447. 
RaahiMSS,  700. 
Rate,pr0!porMon,  TOt. 

**    tNi/«e,813. 

"    v.,89i. 
Ratio,  701. 
Rational,  703. 
Ravage,  n.,  701. 
v..  680. 
Ravenous,  69iL 
Ray,  0/Mm^478L 

**    bsam,llSL 
Raie,310. 
Reach,  406. 
Ready,  sasy,  S68. 

*'     apt,  708. 
Real,  ooteol,  39. 
gsnuins^  6CL 


,7731 

Reason,  dwytMiMiii,  9^ 
**^      eamss,V^ 

"      saks.'SL 
Reasonabte,/rf  ir,  416. 

roMofuil,TQ2. 
Rebellion,  <Hml»m4i^,  9ST. 
insmrrstUcn.  99 
Rebound,  703. 
Rebnfr,707. 
Rebuke,  196. 
Recall,  ISw 
Recant,  13. 
Recapitulate,  710. 
Recede,  703. 
Receipt,  703w 
Receive,  to  taks,  788. 

**       to  admit,  U, 
Recent,  638. 
Reception,  708. 
Reciprocal,  021. 
Reciprocity,  688. 
Recital,  708. 
Recite,  7ia 
Reckon,  to  ealctilaUt  ITU 

to  ooimi,  708. 
Reckonlngjrr. 
Reclahn,708. 
Recline,  708. 
Recognise,  701 
RecoU,703. 
Recollection,  ai. 


Record,  v.,  386i 
»»      n..701 
Recount,  707. 
Recover,  701 
Recovery,  706. 
Recreation,  7& 
Recruit,  704. 
Rectify,  to  oorrvef,  9V1 
Rectitude,  706. 
Redeem,  706. 
Redress,  706. 
Reduce,  706. 
Redundancy,  4001 
Biel,779L 
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**     fe.r«tal«,706. 
Reflned,  679. 
UefliieiiieDt,3B6. 
Reflect,  to  eonHd^r,  »t 

"      totkink.'ni. 
Ri>flectlon,668. 
iMorra,  to  otMnd^  76; 

^      to  oorreet^  374. 

**      to  reelaim,  TOa 

*•      n.,7«. 
]ieforButkm,70fll 
Befractorj,  8Ul 
RefMn^lO. 
RefrMh,719. 
Refuge,  UO. 
UefViie,  to  donv^  311. 

*•      to  decline,  707. 

"      ii.,3«, 
Reflito.MS. 
Regal.  7W. 
Regard,  <*/ir^,  180. 

"      to  oi^iKf  to,  114. 

**      to  enhem,  891. 
to  0(m«l(f«r.  XL 

"      to  r«/«r  to,  7Mw 
ItegardftiUera. 
Kegardlets,548. 
Regimen,  4481 
Region,  357. 
Register,  v.,  3Mi 

"       re0c»rdL7Ol 

"       li0t.  Mi 
Regret,  993. 

Regulate,  to  d<fve«,  SM; 
to0ooin>|tflL 
Rehearse,  710. 
Reign,  378. 
lUJect,  707. 
Rejoinder,  83. 
Relate,  to  r^/er,  7M. 

••      to  reoou%t.1VI» 
Relation,  rec<tor/,  708. 

"       rekiti^^  7081, 
Relationship,  873. 
ReUtiveJOe. 
Relax,  7de. 
Relentless.  588. 
Reliance,  319. 
Relics,  709. 
Relief,  70S. 
ReUeTe,toatt«o<ato,6a 

*«       toMp,507. 
Belichms,616. 
Belinquish,  to  ahamdtm^  fli 

totoAM,889. 
Relish,  788. 
Reluctant,  191. 
Remain,  968. 
Remainder,  711 
Remains,  toa«<MM,688. 

reltot,709. 
Remark,  831, 769. 
Remarkable,  410. 
Remedy,  ▼.,  9B7. 

''        D.,9B8. 
RememlMrance,  611. 
Remembrancer,  618L 
Remlnisoenie,  811. 
Remiss,  696. 
Remit,  to/orffivSj  451. 

to  r«i(i0, 789; 
Remnant,  714. 


7U. 


Reiiione,71] 
Remote,  853. 


406. 


164. 

Renew,  719. 
RenoTste,  719. 
Reiioonoe,6. 
Renown,  490. 
Renowned,  481. 
Repair,  704. 
Repanilkm,  716. 
RepartM,717. 
Repay,  716. 
Repeal,  14. 
Repeat,  710. 
Repel,  707. 
Repentance.  71L 
RepetMon,  711. 
Repine,  999. 
Reply,  83. 
RepMt,/afne,490. 
Repose,  s.,  367. 

"     T.,  708. 
Repvehensioo,  719. 
RepKsentatkm,  744. 
Repress,  719. 
Reprieve,  719. 
Reprimand,  196. 
Reprisal,  716. 
Reproach,  dUorodit,  340. 
eof»tem</y,718. 

••  T.,158. 
RepnMehftil,718. 
Reprobate,  a4)^689. 

••         T.,  718. 
Reproof,  719. 
Reprove,  153, 196. 
Repngnanee,  19L 
Repugnant,  61. 
Repntation,  oA^iraetor,  198. 
/ame,  499. 


Repute,  693. 
Request,  ▼.,  lOt 

••      nM«n. 
Require,  809. 
Reqnislto,  096. 
Requital,  oompmmHon,  991 

"*       r€tHMion,  717. 
Rescue,  309. 
Research,  397. 
Resemblaiioe,686. 
it,%9. 
n,71i. 
L,714. 

••      T..714. 
Reside,  1». 
Residue,  714. 
Resign,  to  o^aiMfom,  6l 

"     to0Fie«iM>,47S. 
-    -       -      wt. 


Reaolnle,988. 
Resolntkm,980. 
Resolve,  to  determUH,  t 

"       toMtoe.761. 
Resort  to,  463. 


Respect,  to  estoem,  391. 

**      to  honor,  619. 

"       to  refer,  '06. 
Reqwctfkil,366. 


Respite,  imt^rwUy  880. 
•^      reprtoee,  719. 
Response,  83. 

Responsible,  accountably  84. 
to  be  rctponoUtl^ 
490. 
Rest,  eessoltoft,  188. 
"    ropoo^t  367. 
"    romailndtr^ll'i. 
**    to/MMMl,456. 
'*    to  stoiMf,  773. 
Restitution,  716. 
Restoration,  rMMfultoNk.  71A 

"         rso0Mry,7O6c 
Restore,  715. 
Restrain,  to  coorcc,  916. 
**       repress,  719. 
**       retlrtol,  716. 
''       O0mfM;,898. 
Restraint,  966. 
Restrict,  160,7161 
Result,960. 
Retain,  to  Ao2(f,  6181 

**      to  reMree,  714. 
Retaliation,  716. 
Retard,  to  ddof,  307. 
"      toMfi<fer,71l 
Retinue,  687. 
Retire,  709. 
Retirement,  686. 
Retort,  717. 
Retract,  13. 
Retreat,  n.,110L 
"       v.,  709. 
Retribatlon,7l7. 
Retrieve,  704. 
Retrospect,  717. 
Return,  to  reeitorc^  71A, 
to  revari;  718. 


Revenge,  190. 
Reverberate,  709. 
Revere,  47. 
Reverence,  n.,  194. 

to  adore,  ill. 

to  honor,  61flL 


Reverae^tfO. 

Revert,  718. 

Review,  retroopcet^lVI, 

»      reoiMl,719. 
Revile,  7ia 
Revlsaii,719. 
RevlskMi,719. 
Revlve,719. 
Revoira,  to  abhtre,  IS. 

"      toaboMLli. 
Revolt,  defection,  304. 

tfiwurrecffon,  iwia 
Reward,  996. 
Rhetoric,  878. 
Rlelies,719. 
RUkale,  to  laugh  at,  678L 

"       to<lerMe,8ie. 

"       n..790i 
Rldicu]ons,878. 
Right,  $br<AQhi,  776. 
^^     jtud^rVi, 

**     n.,721. 
Righteous,  479. 
Rigid,  119. 
Rigorous,  flMMtore,  IIH 

*•       Aar^,489. 
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Rlm,l». 
iUiid,788w 
Ripe,  791. 
HiM,n.,6i8L 

**    toarUe,95. 
Risk,  008. 
iUte.468. 

iUMid,m. 

-       l819. 


Rol>bei7,31B. 
RobutfTML 
Roll,  889. 
Roinaiioe,411. 
Rooin,7M. 
Rot,  792. 
RoCnnditjr,  792. 
Koagh^  abrupt,  16, 
"      coarM,  'ilfiw 

Roii]Kl,D.,909. 
RoiuMliie«,  792. 
Room,  193. 
Roat,  T..  UiL 
Roate,79X 
Rove,  819. 
Roy»I,7a8. 
Rob,79S. 
Rudo,  ooOTM,  915l 

**     imperHnenL  68% 
Rueftil,6«6. 
Rugged,  16. 
Ruin,  bans,  181. 

**    <lM<»nioM<m,89S. 

"    dovVatf,418. 
Ruinous,  394. 
Rule,  ordar,  848. 

"    ffuid4,4m. 

**     moiNm,  809. 

"     v.,  489. 
Ruling,  680. 
Rumor,  490. 
Rupture,  793. 
Rttrml,794. 
Rustic,  n.,  978. 

flttcnunent,  894. 
Sacred,  617. 

"    fiummful,  6ia 
Safe,  794. 
Sagacious,  794. 
Sagacity,  660. 
Sage,  794. 
Sailor,  799. 
Sake, 794. 
Salary,  71. 
Salubrious,  606. 
Salutary,  608. 
Salutation,  796. 
Salute,  D.,  795. 

"      v.,  97. 
Sanction,  978L 
Sanctity,  616. 
Sane,  764. 
Sanguinary,  79fi. 
Sap,  T.,  796. 
Sapient,  794. 
Sarcasm,  790. 
Satiate,  796. 
Satire.  Wd<cii^,790L 


8itlre,«o«,89K. 
Satlsfiictkni,    oomp^mmitiim, 

998. 
flatisfthrtton,  eonUn$m§mtt  961. 
Satisfy,  to^oM,  796. 

**      teM<<a<0,79dL 
Saucy,  539. 
Saunter,  688. 
Savage,  orvW.  984. 

**      /«ract«tM,499. 
Save,  to  deU9m\  300. 
"    tokeMf.Sll. 
**    <0M>ar«,796. 
Saviiic.d6. 
Savor,  789. 
Saw,My<«i^,196. 
Say,  766. 
Saying,  196. 
Scale,  v.,  96. 
Scandal,  840. 
Scandalous,  646. 
Scanty,  183. 
Scarce,  700. 
Scarcely,  489« 
Scarcity,  797. 
Scatter,  767. 
Scent,  766. 
Sclwme,819. 
Schlniatlc,608. 
Scbolar,797. 
School,  797. 
Science,  674. 
Scoff,  798. 
Scope,  794. 
Scorn,  958. 
Scomftil,960. 
Scream,  986. 
Screen,  977. 
Scribe,  897. 
Scruple,  798. 
Scrupulous,  949. 
Scrutinise,694. 
Scrutiny,  897. 
Scum.  863. 
Scurrilous,  713. 
Seal.  799. 
Seaman,  799. 
Search,  n.,  397. 

"      v.,  397, 739. 
Season,  798. 
Seasonable,  800. 
Secede,  709. 
Seclusion,  686. 
Second,  v.,  799. 

"      a4|.,799. 
Secondary,  799. 
Secrecy,  935. 
Secret,  elandestSns,  906^ 

*'     kidden,  730. 
Secrete,  935. 

'*        OfM'«M^,17. 

Sectarian,  506. 
Sectary,  608. 
Secular,  731. 
Secure,  oertain^  187. 

"      •ofd,  794. 
Security,  d49MM«,  818. 

''      /enea,  499. 

*"       tob4MOurUy,4M 
Sedate,  988. 
Sediment,  363. 
Sedltion,657. 
Seditious, /a<*//in<«.  413. 


Seduce,  79. 
SednlouB,  731. 
See,  «o  took,  891. 

"  lppere#4x,78h 
8eek,7U. 
Seem,  739. 
Seemiy,140. 
Sein,680. 
Seisare,  178. 
Select,  v.,  900. 
Self-conceit,  733. 
Self-anfflden^,  79^ 
Setf-wlU.TSS. 
Semblaaoe,  744. 
Senior,  733. 
Sensation,  temiitmsmt  Tff» 

Senae,/««Mi»tir,  4X1, 
**     huigmmLTU. 
*'    *tifnik<M<m,'t4S. 

SenslbUity,  & 

Sensible,  to  6«  mnMU,  481 

*«       p^rctpidi^WL 
Sensitive,  786. 
■•  \  786. 

d«oMoii,999. 
''      'ptriod,T». 
»»       v.,  788. 
itloas,787, 
Sentteat,  736. 

Sentiment,  Mneattofi,  7ST. 
opinUm^^U. 
L7S7. 


*•       «o  divide,  868. 

••       iodi^^oin,'l9l. 
Sepulchre,  487. 
Sepnltnre,  169. 
Sequel,  788. 
Serane,177. 
Series,  ootirts,  788. 
"     order,  781 
Serious,  ea^er,  380^ 

Servant,  789. 
Servke,  avail,  811. 
14r 


Se^696. 
Set  free,  461. 
Settle,  lo  ooN( 

"     to  detshniiM.  441 

"     ft>«s«aiMa4,440. 

"     to  UmU,  441. 
Sever,  787. 
Several,  339. 
Severe,  awiTsrt,  Ittl 

'*      harth,4». 

**      s«r<ot,  77fL 
Sex,  466. 
Shackle,  188. 
Shade,  T39. 
Shadow,  789. 
Shake,  to  HrewWe^THj 

*«     toagUat^'m. 
Shallow,  786. 
Shame,  349. 
Shameless,  688. 
Shape,  469. 
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Stmn,k>dif>ids,2S9. 
II     to  partake,  esi. 

Sharp,  7^1. 
Slied»T.,«7S. 
Shelter,  110. 

"       to  c<w«r,  277. 

"      to  harbor,  i95. 
Shift,  993. 
Shine,  741. 
Shock, 741. 
Shocking,  454. 
Shoot,  742. 
Vhort,742. 
Shove,  095. 
Sbov,  outeid^f  appearaiue, 

Btoow\  eaohibiHon^lU. 
**     parade,  745. 
"     to  point  ota,143. 
'*     to  eaehiHt,  743. 
Showy,  745. 
Shrewd,  40. 
Shriek,  285. 
Shrink,  709. 
Bhadder.740. 
Shan,  122. 
Shat.213. 
Sick,  746. 
Sickly,  746. 
Sickness,  746. 
Sight,  744. 
Sign,  mark,  603. 
^*    eignalui. 
Signal,  747. 

"     memorable,  747. 
Signalize,  747. 
Significant,  747. 
Signification,  748. 
Signify,  to  eeopreee,  407. 

"      to  denote,91l. 

"      to  imply,  748. 

"      «©at?a«,748. 
Silence.  748. 
Silent,  (fumd,  749. 

"      toc«,749. 
Silly.  760. 
Stanilarity.  686. 
Simile,  760. 
Similitude,  tflmi^,  760. 

Ukenese,  686. 
Simple,  Hngle,  760. 

*'      HUy, 160. 
Sfmnlation,  761. 
Sin,  282. 
Sincere,  candid,  177. 

"      Kearty,  506. 

•♦      trtte,  761. 
Single,  so^Oary,  760. 

^     one,  642. 

"     aimple.lBO. 
Singular,  Hnffte,  760. 
"       rar«,  700. 
"       particular,  666. 
Sink,  419. 
Site,  669. 

Situation,  cireumstance,  202. 
place,  Wt. 
eondition,Ul. 
Size,  763. 
Sketch,  T.,  308. 

"      n.,763. 
Skilfal,21l. 
Skin,  753. 


Slack,  764. 
Slander,  102. 
Slant,  ▼.,764. 
Slaughter,  n.,  181. 
v.,  672. 
Slavery,  739. 
SUy,672. 
Sleep,  754. 
Sleepy,  754. 
Slender,  796b 
Slide,  766. 
Slight,  cursory,  269. 

••     «^«rfer,796. 

*•     y.,  363. 
Slim,  796. 
Slip,  766. 
Slope,  764. 
SIothftal,636. 
Slow,  755. 
Sluggish,  536. 
Slumber,  754. 
Sly,  286. 
Small,  689. 
Smear,  766. 
Smell,  766. 
Smooth,  398. 

Smother,  to  eupprssa,  771 
to  9ujfooate,  784. 
Snatch,  680. 
Sneer,  728. 
Soak,  767. 
Sober,  abstemious,  21. 

"     grave,1Vl. 
Sobriety,  617. 
Sociable,  768. 
Social,  convivial,  270. 

•*     aooiabU,iB6. 
Society,  aeeociation,  108. 

**       community,  224. 

»      fellow8Mp,4a». 

**       compamM,  768. 
Sofl,768. 
Soil,  v.,  772. 
Sqjoum,  10. 
Soldler.like,606. 
Sole,  760.     . 
Solemn,  486. 
Solteit,142. 
SolkdUtion,760. 
Solicitude,  179. 
Solid, /2rm,  437. 

"     A««f,496. 
**     mibstanHal,!^^. 
Solitary,  alone,  78. 
«oie,760. 

"       d««erl,761. 
Solve,  761. 
Some,  761. 
Soon.  762. 
Soothe,  68. 
Sordid,  609. 
Sorrow,  68. 
Sorry,  762. 
Sort,  673. 
Soul,  762. 
Sound,  adj.,  764. 

•♦      s.,764. 
Source,  origin,  646. 

*•      spring,  769. 
Sovereign,  684. 
Space,  764. 
SiMCious,  77. 
Spare,  afford,  69. 

'*     t0  9ame,1'». 


Sparing,  686. 
Spark,  465. 
Sparkle,  741. 
Speak,  to  say,  765. 

"     <o«a&.  765. 

"     towUor,^VL 
SpeGUl,766. 
Species,  573. 
Specific,  766. 
Specimen,  271. 
Specious.  217. 
Speck,  155. 
Spectacle,  744. 
Spectator,  593. 
Spectre,  817. 
Speculation.  796. 
Speech,  addreee,  42. 


Speechless,  749. 
Speed,  v.,  499. 
Spend,  to  eaahaust,  766. 
'*     to  eoBpend^lW, 
Sphere,  201. 
Spill,  675. 
Spirit,  82. 
Spirited.  767. 
Spiritual,  incorporeal,  6401 

"       ghostly, l&t. 
Spirituous,  767. 
Spite,  601. 
Splendor,  brightness,  167. 

**       pomp,596. 
Splenetic,  476. 
Split,  166. 
Spoil,  168. 
Spontaneously,  824. 
Sport.  amti8€men$,lS. 
669. 


Sportive,  590,670. 
Spot,  place,  609. 
"    stain  156. 
Spotless,  155. 
Spout,  v.,  771. 
Sprain,  776. 
Spread,  to  scatter, 161. 

**      to  eoapand,  768. 

"      oinwZato,768. 

Spring,  709. 
"      aHM,96. 
"      tostaH,19». 
Sprinkle.  770. 
Sprout,  770. 
Spruce,  436. 
Spurious,  770. 
Spurt,  771. 
8pj-,874. 
Squander,  766. 
Sqoeamish,  424. 
Squeeze,  to  break,  16^ 
"       ft>  press,  678. 
Stability,  263. 
Stable,  437. 
Staff,  prop,  771. 

"     ««c*,772. 
Stagger,  772. 
Stagnate,  773. 
Stain,  n.,  165. 

"     to  «rfor.  217. 

"     toso«,772. 
Stammer,  609. 
Stamp,  n.,  602. 
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sump,  v.,  720. 

8t«nd,77a. 

8taii<Urd,»4. 

Stare,  465. 

Start,  7a». 

Startle.  7(0. 

BtaXt,eondiUan,l$l. 

**     realm^  773. 
Stately,  fi07. 
Station,  coficfOton,  940. 

**       placs^  667. 
Stay,  n.,  771. 

"      T.,«B. 

Steadiness,  368. 
Steal  away,  17. 
Steep,  v.,  767. 
Step,  661. 
Stem,  119. 
Stick,  n.,  772. 

"     to  adh^rs.m. 

"     fc>/0,44O. 
Stifle,  to  «iMf>rMS,  774. 

'*    to  ttO/beatSylU. 
Stigma,  606. 
Still,  ▼.,88. 
Stimalate,877. 
Stipend,  71. 
Stir.  776. 
Stir  op.  128. 
Stock,  776. 
Stop,  n.,  188. 

''    tockock^lVi, 

"    toMnd^M^ 

"     lo«laiui,77S. 
Store,  776. 
Storm,  167. 
Story,  anMdo^  78. 

"     «aZ«,776. 
Stout,  278. 
Straight,  776. 
Strain,  ««ra«t,  776, 778. 
Strait,  777. 
Strange,  666. 
Stranger,  777. 
Stratagem,  98. 
StrayTw. 
Stream,  n.,  777. 
»       T..448. 
Strength,  676. 
8trengtheBj77& 
Strennoas,  778. 
Streu,  Hrain,  776. 

'*     emjp*a«<s,778. 
Stretch,  408. 
Strict,  770. 
Stricture,  81. 
Striite,  eontoHiUm.'no. 

*'     disoord,m. 
Strike,  138. 
Strip,  160. 
Strive,  to  oonUnd^  780. 

"     to  ondoawr^  38L 
Stroke,  107. 
Stroll,  819. 
Strong,  eoaoiU,  216. 
*'     roStM#,78a 
Stractnre,370. 
Straggle,  881. 
Stubborn,  638. 
Study,  116. 
8tupM,781. 
Sturdy,  780. 
Stutter,  609. 
Style,  n.,  827. 


Style,  v., 828. 
Suavity,  781. 
Subdue,  to  eonquoty  946. 
to  OMTfraar.  648. 

''      to  ml^M,  788. 
Subject,  matter,  608. 
oMee<,688. 

"       Wa&^,781. 

"      wborMnat^  783. 

"      yy788. 
8ul|)oln,67. 
Subjugate,  788. 
Sublime,  487. 
Submissive,  eompUanLTSX 

*'         obodiotU,$a2. 

pOMtVOjWl. 

Submit.  281. 
Subordinate,  782. 
Suborn,  466. 
Subservient,  782. 
Subside,  788. 
Snbstot,184. 
Subsistence,  600. 
Snbstential,  788. 
Substitute,  191. 
SubterftwB,  888. 
Subtle,  M 
Subtract,  802. 
Subvert,  660. 


Saeoessftil,466. 
Succession,  784. 
Successive,  784. 
Succinct,  742. 
Succor,  607 
Sutter,  to  admU^ii. 

"     to  2««,688. 

**     to  boar,  IT!, 
Sufllcient,886. 
Suffocate,  784. 
Sufltrage,817. 
Suggest,  to  atlude,  71. 

**      to  Mitt,  612. 
Suggestion,  837. 


Suttable,  beeoming,l40. 

eonformaoU,  344. 


OOfMMfiMfUL  30e. 

oorrotpoHdmU,  376. 


Sullen,476. 
Sully,  772. 
ftnminary,  s.,  16. 

-        d||.»742. 
Surnmon,  10  aafl^  llib 

"       tooMe,201 
Sundry,  882. 
Supercede,  660. 
Sttperflcial,786. 
Superficies,  786. 
Superfluity,  400. 
Superlntendency,  666. 
Superiority,  899. 
Superscription,  886. 
Supine,  644. 
Supple,  442. 
Sttpplfcato.142. 
Supply,  60d. 
Support,  MeeMA<KHf,«M). 

''      «iay,  771. 

**      to  oowMtonoiMS,  378. 


Surprise,  826. 

Surrender^l 

Surround,786. 

Survive.  647. 
Susceptibility,  428. 
Suspense,  861. 
Suspicion,  367, 667. 
Sustain,  786. 


uu|/|iort,  to  kola,vio, 
**      MeoiMf ,  739. 
'«      toSM^er.lS7. 
to««Mto<f»,781 

Suppose,  to  coMosiM,  90. 
^^^  to  AinJfc,  797. 

SuppoaititioSis,7T0. 
Suppress,  to  roprem,  71& 

*'       toot^^riL 
Sure,  187. 
SuriiMse,786. 
Surge,  820. 
Surmise,  246. 
Surmount^248. 


nt. 


Swain,  378. 
SwaUowaB,19. 
Swarm,  620. 
SwayTMA. 
Swett,606. 
Swerve,  826. 
Swiftness,  698. 
Sycophant,  441 
Symbol,  482. 
Symmetry,  787. 
Sympathy,  787. 
Symptom,  608. 

System,  788. 

TMit,749. 
TBdtBmity,749. 
Taint,  267. 
Take,  788. 

*«     beed,481. 

"     holdo^680L 

"     leave,  6». 

«*     pains,  674. 
Tale,  iMMMf,  411. 

"    story,  776. 
Titont,/a<N^,lt 

gmi4m$,  687. 
Talk,  766. 
Talkative,  789. 
Tall,  610. 


tocwraiMBto,« 
to6MM»791 

Terdy,766. 

Tarnish,  772. 

TfenT,6a8. 

Tartness,  34. 

Task,  837. 

Taste,  ^tato,  662. 

"    JIaoor,  789. 

amiuo^'no. 

Taunt,  793. 

Tfttttology,  711. 

Tax,  <l«ly,  790. 


TMMh,64' 


rato,791. 
]|,647. 
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Tease,  T92. 
Tedtoiu,ii2ai0,7S6. 

^      wearimme^  821. 
Tegaiaeiit,792. 
Tell,  7ft5. 
Temerity,  700. 
Temper,  dispoHUon^dSi. 

"      frame,  4B8. 

v.,»6. 
T^mptntatnty/rame,  468. 
**  tmnptrature, 

792. 
Tempenmoe,  617. 
Temperate,  21. 
Tempermture,  792. 
Tempest,  167. 
Temple,  792. 
Temporal,  781. 
Temporary,  793. 
Temporising,  800. 
Tempt,  to  <Mur€y  72. 

''      «0  #1^,804. 
Tenacious,  793. 
Tendency,  inciinaUon.  689. 

rfr</»,794. 
Tender,  T.,  688. 
Tenderness,  148. 
Tenet,  <foo«r<«M,  960. 

"*     po$UUm/m, 
Tt.tn.ariUsU.W. 

*'     «m«,794. 

"     toorcf,  826. 
Terminate,  to  oompUU,  280. 

to«ruf,381. 
Terrible,  /ormida2){«,  464. 

"       ferri/fo,4a6. 
Terrific,  425. 
Territo^,795. 
Terror,  67. 
Test,  404. 
Testify,  407. 
Testimony,  691. 
TbankftilneaaJ96. 
Theologian,  369. 
Theory,  796. 
Therefore,  796. 
Thick.796. 
Thin,  796. 
Think,  to  r^/Ud,  796. 

"     to  »uppo96, 797. 
Thought,  626. 
Thoiightftil,79e. 
Thoughtless,  626. 
Threat,  798. 
Threatening,  680. 
Tlirifty,  636. 
Thrive.  443. 
Throng,  620. 
Throw,  182. 
Til  rust,  696. 
Thwart,  644. 
Tide,  777. 
Tidings,  629. 
Tie,  162. 
Tillage.286. 
Time,  dwaHon,  366. 

"     Siason.  798. 

"     period, IW. 
Timely,  800. 
Times  past,  464. 
TimeserTing,800. 
Timid,  69. 


TlmorouB,5 
Tinge.  216. 


Tinge.  216, 
Tint,  217. 
Tire,  821. 
Tiresome,  821. 
Title,  622. 
Toil,  827. 
Token,  603. 
Tolerate,  46. 
Toll,  790. 
Tomb,  487. 
Tone,  764. 
Tongue,  676. 
Too,  78. 
Tool,  666. 
Torment,  B.,  800. 
v.,  792. 
Torpid,  632. 
Torture,  800. 
Toss,  740. 
Total,  ^ross,  480. 

"     f<?Ao^,823. 
Totter,  772. 
Touch,  266. 
Tour,  oireuit.  202. 

"     ecDefirtf^,401. 
Trace,  ▼.,  317. 

**     n.,  606. 
Track,  606. 
Tract,  Msav,  801. 

"     districi,S67. 
Tractable,  369. 
Trade,  buHnete,  170. 

"     trajffh,  800. 
Traffic,  800. 
Train,  687. 
Traitorous,  801. 
Tranquillity,667. 
Transact,  627. 
Transaction.  687. 
Transcend,  399. 
Transcribe.  271. 
Transflgnre,801. 
Transform,  801. 
Transgress,  649. 
Transgression,  687. 
Transient,  798. 
Transitory,  793. 
Transparent,  669. 
Transport,  v.,  136. 
n.,870. 
Travel,  668. 

Treacherous,  faUkUw,  417. 
inHdiom,  661 
traitorous,  801. 
Treasonable,  801. 
Treasure,  T.,  802. 
Treat,  426. 
Treat  for,  627. 
IVeatise.SBl. 
Treatment,  802. 
Tremble,  740. 
Trembling,  802. 
Tremendous,  426. 
Tremor,  agitaiion.,  61. 

''       trembUng^Wl. 
Trepidation,  agitation,  61. 

"  trembUng,9fn. 

Tlre8pass,637. 
Trial,  a<t«mp«,  113. 

'*     ecM>«Hmen<,404. 
Tribute,  790. 
Trick,  n.,  99. 

"     T.,196. 


Trifling,  808. 
Trip,  401. 
Trivial,  803. 
Troop,  803u 
Trouble,  to  oMioi,  67. 

"      tod!Murby9», 
Troubles,  883. 
Troublesome,  808. 
Truck,  400. 
True,  761. 
Trust,  &02<</;  144. 

''     Aop0,62a 

"     v.,  241 
Trusty,  417. 
Truth,  804. 
Try,  804. 
Tug,  362. 
Tumble.  419. 
Tumid,  806. 
Tumult,  171. 
Tumultuary,  804. 
Tumultuous,  tumttUuary.901^ 

turbuUnt,  804. 
Turbulent.  801 
Turgid,  806. 
Turn,  183. 

"     tobend,906. 

"     bMU,incUnaUon,9M. 

"     toir<«u2,806. 
Twirt,806. 
Twist,  806. 
Type,  432. 
Tyrannical,  18. 

Ultimate,  677. 
Umpire,  669. 
Unbelief,  disbsHef,  888. 
infidelity, W^ 
Unblemished,  166. 
Unbodied,  640. 
Unbounded,  161. 
Unceasingly,  638. 
Uncertain,  361. 
Unconcerned,  643. 
Unconquerable,  664. 
Uncover,  807. 
Uncovered,  132. 
Undaunted,  168. 
Undeniable,  644. 
Under,  807. 
Undermine,  726. 
Undentand,  236. 
Understanding,  807. 
Undertaking,  113. 
Undetermined,  806. 
Uneven,  636. 
Unfattlifttl,  417. 
Unfeeling,  497. 
Unfold,  808. 
Ungovernable,  810. 
Unhappy,  808. 
Uniform,  388. 
Unimportant,  809. 
Uninterruptedly,  688. 
Unite,  to  add,  40. 

*'     to  connect,  247. 
Universal,  466. 
Unlearned,  628. 
Unless,  809. 
Unlettered,  628. 
Unlike,  332. 
Unlimited,  161. 
Unmerciful,  496. 
Unoffending,  809. 
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Unqneitionable,  544. 
UnnveUSOS. 
Unrelenting,  638. 
Unruly,  810. 
Unieerchiiblo,  810. 
Unsettled,  808. 
UnspeakAble,  810. 
Unspotted,  lU. 
Unsteady,  806. 
Untoward,  125. 
Untnith,811. 
Unutterable.  810. 
Unwilling,  131. 
Unworthy,  811. 
Upbraid,  153. 
Upon,  15. 

Uprigbtneas,  honMty,  518. 
*'         recHtwU,l(A 
Upro«r,  171. 
Urbanity,  78t 
Urge,  877. 
Urgent,  678. 
Usage,  cugtom,  811. 

"     iraaimwtt  803. 
Use.  n.,  811. 
"    ▼..876. 
Use  endeavor.  571 
Usually.  333. 
Usurp,  93. 
Utility,  49, 811. 
Utter,  to  MDpr««t,  407. 

"     to  aptak^  W.2. 

Vacancy,  813. 
Vacant,  empty,  376. 

"      <d/i,537. 
Vacttity.SU 
Vague,  693. 
Vain,  idle,  628. 

''     inefseiual,B12. 
Valor,  1(B. 
Valuable,  813. 
Value,  n.,  818. 

"     ▼.,814. 
Vanish,  887. 
Vanity,  683. 
Vanquish,  348. 
Variable,  193. 
Variation,  change,  193. 
"        variety,  814. 
Variety,  variation,  814. 
*'      dijrereno6,S30. 
Various,  3& 
Vamisb.  478. 
Vary,  to  oKange,  190. 

"     tod4fer,9n. 
Vast,  386. 
Vaunt.  478. 
Vehement,  816. 
Veil,  311. 
Velocity,  696. 
Venal,  811 
Venerate,  47. 
VenUl.814. 
Venom,  673. 
Venture,  608. 
Veracity,  801 
Verbal.  816. 
Verge,  159. 
Versatile,  193. 
Vestige,  605. 
yez,<o<li«p2M««,349. 


Vex,  to  tease,  793. 
Vexation,  815. 
Vexatious,  80S. 
Vice,  cWm«,  383. 

"    imperfection,  531. 
Vicinity,  638. 
Vicissitude,  193. 
Victor.  349. 
Vie,  780. 
View,  aim,  65. 

"     project,  815. 

Vigilant',  818! 
Vigor,  383. 
Vile,  133. 
Vilify,  718. 

Vindicate,  to  aseert,  107. 
"         to  avenge,  130. 
to  defend,  906, 
Violate,  549. 
Violence,  448. 
Violent,  816. 
Visage,  412. 
Visible,  87. 
Vision,  817. 
Visionary,  387. 
Visitent,493. 
Visitor,  493. 
Vivacious,  590. 
Vivacity,  83. 
Vocabulary,  338. 
Vocal,  815. 
Voice,  817. 
Void,  376. 
Volatility,  586. 
Voluntarily,  834. 
VolunUry,  486. 
Voluptuary.  736. 
Voracious,  699. 
Vote,  817. 
Vouch,  66. 
Voyage.  668. 
Vulgar,  332. 

Wages,  71. 
Wait  for,  818. 

••    on.  Ill 
Wakeful.  818. 
Wan,  652. 
Wander,  to  deviate,  335. 

*•       toetroU,9l9. 
Want,  n.,  674. 

"  v.,  819. 
Ware,  s.,  321. 
Warlike.  608. 
Warm,  605. 
Warmth,  436. 
Warning,  46. 
Warrant,  490. 
Wary,  185. 
Waste,  to  «pen4, 766. 

"     to  coneume,  333. 
Watch,  to  guard,  490. 

"      to  observe,  636. 
Watchful,  818. 
Waterman,  729, 820. 
Wave,  820. 
Waver,  444, 728. 
Wavering,  806. 
Way,  820. 
Weak,  830. 
Weaken,  821. 
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Weakness.  63L 
Wealth.  719. 
Weapons,  96. 
Weariness,  434. 
Wearisome,  821. 
Weary.  831. 
Wedding,  607. 
Wedlock,  607. 
Weep,  385. 

Weight,  importanee,  63ft 
"      heaviness.^. 
''      burden,&!2. 
Weighty,  506. 
Welcome,  33. 
Welfare,  823. 
Well-being,  823. 
Wheedle,  315. 
Whim,  460. 
Whimsical,  433. 
Whirl,  806. 
Whole,  aU,  67. 

"      en«r«,  833. 
Wholesome,  603. 
Wicked,  &a<2, 139. 

iniqtUtous,8U, 
Wide,  676. 
Will,  v.,  824. 
Willingly,  831 
Wily,  286. 
Win,  32. 
Wind,  v.,  806. 
Wisdom,  824. 
Wish,  to  desire,  320. 

"    towiU,82A. 
Wit,  ingenuUy,  549. 

••    humor,  826. 
Withdraw,  702. 
WlthsUnd,  644. 
Witness,  313. 

Without  intermission.  68( 
WofUl,666. 
W'onder.v.,825. 
"       n.,826. 
Wooer,  596. 
Word,  promise.  691. 

**      term,  826. 
Work,  labor,  827. 

'*      production.  688 

"      v.,  35. 
Worldly,  731. 
W^orshIp,v.,47. 
Worth,  dwer^,  317. 

"     value,  813. 
Worihlesa,  811. 
Wrangle,  667. 
Wrath,  79. 
Wrench,  806. 
Wrest,  805. 
Wretched,  808. 
Wring,  805. 
Writer,  penman,  827. 

"      author,  838. 
Writhe,  806. 
Wrong,  651. 

Yet,  531. 

Yield,  to  afford,  68. 

*'     to  bear,  136. 

"     to  comply,  381. 

**     to  give  up,  A12, 
Yielding,  333. 
Youthful.  838. 
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